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MlOrenSK,  the  name  given  to  the  phenom- 
ena displved  b;  mtwneta.  If  s  bar  of 
sligfatlr  tempered  Bteel  be  neld  verticftlly  and 
atrock  several  blows  with  a  wooden  mallet,  it 
will  Bcqnire  the  property  of  attracting  iron 
Stings  at  ita  two  eitremities.  The  same  prop- 
ertj  may  be  oommnnioated  from  one  bar  of 
rtael  to  any  nnmber  of  wmilar  bars,  bj  rub- 
bing one  half  of  the  length  of  each  of  ue  lat- 
ter with  the  end  of  the  former  which  was  to- 
ward the  earth  in  the  experiment  above  men- 
tioDed,  and  the  remunlng  half  with  the  other 
end  of  the  same  bar.  In  this  proceM  a  remark- 
able fact  becomes  evident,  namelv,  that  the 
bar  which  is  employed  to  impart  tne  magnetic 
property  loeea  none  of  its  own  power ;  on  the 
oontrarf,  if  the  process  is  properly  performed, 
it  will  become  stronger ;  and  nenoe  we  dedaoe 
the  oonclnsion,  that  in  magnetizatjon  there  is 
no  transfer  of  any  sabstance  from  one  body  to 
another,  bnt  the  development  of  a  latent  prin- 
ciple. If  a  magnetized  bar  be  suspended  by  a 
fibre  of  nntwisted  ^Ik,  in  snob  a  manner  as  to 
have  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  it  will  assume 
a  N.  and  B.  direction;  that  ia,  it  will  exhibit 
the  phenomena  called  polarity.  If  to  either 
end  of  a  magnetized  bar  thus  suspended  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  be  approached,  attraction 
will  be  exhibited  between  them ;  when  a  simi- 
lar bar  is  rolled  in  iron  filings,  the  latter  will 
be  fonnd  to  adhere  in  thick  dusters  at  the  two 
ends  or  poles,  while  none  will  attach  them- 
selves to  the  middle  of  the  bar.  If,  instead  of 
presenting  to  the  suspended  magnet  pieces  of 
soft  iron,  we  bring  near  to  its  two  ends  in  sno- 
eeesion  the  two  poles  of  another  magnetized 
bar,  repulsion  as  well  as  attraction  will  be 
exhibited ;  end  by  an  attentive  stndy  of  the 
phenomena  we  shall  find  that  similarly  mag- 
netized ends  repel,  and  dissimilarly  magnetized 
ends  attract  each  other.  These  forces  act'  at 
i;reat  distanoeo,  tfaroogh  all  interposed  bodies, 


Hud  like  gravitation  diminish  in  intensity  with 
the  sqnare  of  the  distance  from  each  pole.  If 
a  number  of  bare  of  soft  iron  be  placed  near 
each  other  in  the  same  straight  line,  snd  the 
N.  end,  for  example,  of  a  strongly  magnetized 
steel  bar  be  brought  near  one  end  of  the  series, 
each  piece  of  iron  will  become  magnetic  and 
exhibit  polarity.  The  near  end  of  the  first 
rasffnet  will  be  a  S.  pole,  the  far  end  a  "S.  pole, 
and  so  on  thronghoat  the  series,  as  follows : 


H.  B.    N.  B.    K    f 


TX.  s.    n.  S.    N. 


When  the  magnet  is  removed,  the  polarity  of 
the  iron  bars  ceases ;  and  when  the  pole  of  Hie 
developing  magnet  is  reversed,  the  polarity  of 
the  whole  series  is  also  reversed.  The  develop- 
ment of  msgnetism  in  this  way  is  called  indno- 
tion,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  explain  many 
facts  which  wonld  be  otherwise  perplexing.  In 
accordance  with  this  principle,  we  can  assert 
that  a  magnet  does  not  attract  soft  iron  in  ita 
natnral  state,  bnt  that  it  first  renders  the  metal 
magnetic,  and  then  the  attraction  takes  place 
between  the  dissimilar  poles  of  two  magnets. 
Again,  when  we  sprinkle  iron  filings  on  a  paper 
placed  over  a  magnetic  bar,  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  beantif nl  curves  radiating  from  each 
Kle  and  Joining  near  the  equator  of  the  bar. 
leee  lines  result  from  the  fact  that  each 
particle  of  iron  becomes  by  induction  a  sepa- 
rate magnet,  and  attracts  the  adiscent  filings, 
their  arrangement  in  this  case  being  the  same 
SB  that  of  a  series  of  small  needles  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  two  poles  of  a  magnetic 
bar.  The  indnction  takes  place  readily  in  soft 
iron,  and  disappears  as  soon  as  the  indncing 
magnet  is  removed,  bnt  not  so  with  hardened 
steel ;  thoiwh  the  effect  is  less  powerfnl  in 
this,  the  polarity  is  permanent — The  method 
of  making  steel  magneta  of  great  power,  which 
we  have  foond  from  long  experience  the  dra- 
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pleat  and  niMt  efficient,  is  as  follows:  Procnre 
saj  ten  flat  bars  of  good  steel  bent  into  the 
nsDal  form  of  a  horse  shoe;  let  tiieee  be  well 
hardened  and  fitted  with  their  flat  odea  to- 
gether BO  as  to  form  a  compound  megnet. 
Each  of  the  members  of  this  bondle  ma;  be 
magnetized  separately  to  a  small  degree  by 
supporting  one  of  the  l^e  on  the  lower  end  of 
a  long  rod  of  iron  held  nearly  perpendicular  in 
this  latitude,  and  the  other  leg  on  the  npper 
end  of  the  same  rod ;  or  by  rubbing  one  leg 
with  the  N.  pole  of  a  magnetized  bar  and  the 
other  with  the  8.  pole.  The  several  shoes,  or 
bars,  being  in  tlus  way  feebly  magnetized, 
eight  of  them  are  joined  together  with  their 
similar  poles  m  contact,  forming  a  compound 
magnet  with  which  the  remaining  two  bars  are 
to  be  magnetized  to  a  higher  degree.  For  this 
purpose  the  latter  are  placed  on  a  table  on 
their  flat  rfdes,  the  N,  pole  of  the  one  in  con- 
tact with  the  S.  pole  of  the  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  closed  oircnit;  en  any  part  of  tliii  circnit 
the  compound  horse  shoe  is  placed  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  table,  with  its  N.  pole 
in  the  direction  of  the  6.  pole  of  the  bar  or 
shoe  on  which  it  rests,  and  then  canaed  to 
slide  in  either  direction  entirely  around  the 
drcuit,  oare  being  t^en  to  retain  Its  per- 
pendicularitr.  After  having  gone  over  the 
surface  of  the  two  shoes  in  this  way  several 
times,  they  are  turned  over  without  separating 
their  ends,  and  the  process  is  repeated  on  the 
side  which  was  previously  under.  By  this 
method  the  two  bars  will  receive  a  magnetic 
power  nearly  equal  to  the  snm  of  the  powers 
of  the  eight  magDete  in  the  bundle.  N^ext 
these  two  bars  are  placed  in  the  bundle,  and 
two  others  are  taken  out  and  subjected  to  the 
same  process.  These  in  tnm  are  put  into  the 
bundle,  and  two  others  are  taken  out  and 
mbbed  in  the  same  way,  until  each  pair  of 
bars  has  been  gone  over  two  or  three  times  in 
snooession.  By  this  method,  with  the  most 
feeble  beginning,  the  magnetism  of  the  several 
shoes  may  be  developed  to  their  full  capacity, 
and  a  magnetie  battery  produced  of  great 
power.  A  compound  horse  shoe  of  this  Kind 
18  the  most  convenient  instrument  for  magnet- 
idng  straight  bars  of  hardened  steel  for  prac- 
tice uses.  Suppose,  for  examj)le,  we  wish  to 
magnetize  fonr  bars,  each  IS  inches  long,  on 
inch  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick; 
these  ore  placed  on  their  flat  sides  in  the  form 
o(  a  rectangular  parallelograni  with  their  ends 
in  contact;  the  compound  horse  shoe  is  then 
placed  perpendionlarly  on  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  bars,  and  slid  entirely  around  the  parallel- 
ogram several  times  in  succession ;  each  bar  is 
then  turned  over  in  its  place  so  as  to  bring  its 
lower  side  upward,  and  the  process  repeated, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  horse  shoe  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  parallelogram, 
and  its  poles  in  the  some  relative  positions 
to  those  of  the  bars.  By  this  method,  if  the 
compound  horse  shoe  is  sufficiently  powerfnl, 
the  four  bars  can  be  magnetized  to  saturation 


in  the  oonrse  of  a  few  minutes.    If  there  are 

but  two  bars  to  be  magnetized,  the  parallel- 
ogram is  completed  by  joining  the  ends  of 
these  with  two  similar  bars  of  soft  iron,  and 
the  same  process  of  rubbing  performed  as 
before. — We  have  seen,  in  the  article  Elb(7iho- 
Maombtibh,  that  the  most  powerful  magnetic 
indnction  is  produced  in  soft  iron  by  trans- 
mitting around  a  bar  of  this  metal  a  current 
of  galvanism,  and  that  temporary  magnets 
of  great  power  can  be  produced  in  tbisway. 
The  same  method  affords  the  readiest  means 
of  strongly  magnetizing  steel  bars.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  iron  at  the  moment  of  magnetization, 
we  are  cert^n  that  it  pert^ns  to  the  atoms  or 
molecnles  of  the  body,  and  not  to  the  assem- 
blage of  these  as  a  whole.  To  be  eonvieoed  of 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  magnetize  a  steel 
rod,  for  example  a  thick  knitting  needle,  the 
polarity  of  which  wiU  be  eihibited  near  its  two 
ends,  while  no  attraction  will  be  manifested 
near  the  middle.  If  however  we  break  this 
into  two  pieces,  we  shall  find  each  half  is  a 
perfect  magnet  ;  the  separated  ends  whioh 
were  previonaly  joined  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  whole  length  will  now  eihibit  polarity. 
If  each  of  these  pieces  be  again  broken  in  two, 
we  shall  have  four  perfect  magnets ;  and  how- 
ever frequent  the  division  or  small  the  porta 
into  whioh  the  needle  is  divided,  each  part  will 
still  eibibit  a  N.  and  8.  pole.  We  may  con- 
tinue, at  least  in  thought,  this  division,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  however  far  it 
might  be  carried,  the  same  result  would  be 
prodnoed.  We  infer  from  this  experiment  that 
the  reason  why  the  middle  of  a  bar  eihibite  no 
magnetism  is  not  that  none  really  exists  there, 
but  that  it  is  neutralised  by  opposite  polarities. 
We  are  also  certain  that  magnetization  is  at- 
tended with  at  least  a  momentary  motion  of 
the  atoms  of  the  iron.  This  is  proved  by  th« 
fact  that  during  the  sudden  magnetization  of  a 
bar  of  iron,  by  means  of  a  onrrent  of  eleo- 
tricity  transmitted  through  a  spiral  conductor 
enclosing  the  bar,  a  sonnd  is  emitted ;  and  if 
the  bar  be  rapidly  magnetized  and  demagnet- 
ized by  on  interruption  of  the  current,  a  ma- 
sical  sonnd  will  be  produced.  This  fact  waa 
flrst  noted  by  Dr.  Page  of  the  United  States, 
and  subsequently  experimented  upon  by  De  la 
Rive,  Beoqnerel,  and  others  in  Europe,  The 
fact  that  a  change  takes  place  in  the  molecules 
is  also  rendered  evident  by  an  experiment  of 
Mr.  Joule  of  Manchester,  England,  in  which  he 
found  that,  although  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
iron  bar  did  not  change  on  being  magnetized, 
yet  its  dimensions  vuled,  its  length  l>eing  in- 
creased and  its  width  correspondingly  dimin* 
ished.  That  the  magnetic  foroe  resides  on  or 
very  near  the  surface  of  a  magnet  has  beeQ 
shown  by  Jamin,  who  flnda  that  for  every 
magnet  there  is  a  certwn  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  magnetism  and  the  solid  and  super- 
ficial contents,  snch  as  to  establish  a  limit  be- 
yond which  a  g^ven  bar  cannot  exert  magnetic 
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pow«r.  (See  CompUi  rendtit,  Paria,  Jane, 
1874.)  Again,  in  the  ma^etizfttion  of  iron,  it 
is  fonnd  t^t  time  is  required  to  produce  fi  full 
effect,  BB  if  it  were  neceseiuy  that  inertia 
■bould  be  overcome ;  and  Ur.  Grove  has  hIiowh 
that,  in  rapidly  obanging  the  polarity  of  a  bar 
by  means  of  an  alternating  corrent  of  electri- 
city, the  iron  increases  in  temperature.  The 
fact  that  a  magnet  beated  to  a  white  heat  per- 
manently loses  its  magnetiam  is  well  known; 
and  in  general  the  magnetism  is  diminished 
by  any  elevation  of  temperature.  Dr.  Mag^e 
of  Verona  asserts  that  a  circalar  plate  of  bo- 
mogeneons  iron,  when  magnetized,  condacts 
beat  better  in  a  direction  perpendicalar  to  tlie 
line  joining  the  poles  than  in  the  direction  of 
this  line  itaelf.  It  is  also  stated  that  iron 
etronglj  magnetized  resists  tlie  action  of  the 
file  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  its  ordinary 
state. — It  was  formerly  snpposed  that  m«g- 
netfflm  could  be  developed  only  in  iron,  nickel, 
and  col>alt;  bat  we  now  know  fmni  the  re- 
aearchsB  of  Faraday,  that  all  bodies  exhibit 
signs  of  an  inductive  infloenoe,  provided  the 
magnetic  power  applied  be  aafficiently  great. 
From  the  results  of  his  experiments,  Faraday 
was  led  to  divide  all  bodies  into  two  great 
elaaeee :  those  hke  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
which,  on  being  suspended  between  the  poles 
of  on  electro-magnet,  ossome  an  axial  (Erec- 
tion, were  denoinin^«d  magnetic  bodies,  or 
'  paramagnetic ;  while  those  which  arran^ 
theniMlvea  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian  were  denomin^ed  diamagnetic.  (Bee 
DiAMAfiKBTiau.)  The  following  series  exhib- 
its some  of  the  last  results  obtained  by  Fara- 
day on  the  magnetic  and  diamognetic  powers 
of  bodies,  in  which  the  angle  of  torsion  neces- 
Mry  to  balance  the  force  of  a  magnet  expresses 
the  power  of  the  various  substances,  volume 
for  volume,  +  representing  the  paramsgnetic 
bodiee,  and  —  the  diamagnetic;  proto-smmo- 
niate  of  copper,  -(- 134-28°;  Oijgen,  -H75'; 
air,  -t-8'4°;  nitrogen,  +0'3°;  carbonic  acid 
gae,  0-0°;  hydrogen, — O'T;  glass,  —18-3°; 
pure  zinc,  — 74-6°;  alcohol,  —78-7°;  wax, 
— 86-73°;  nitric  acid,— 87-fla°;  water, —BS-G" ; 
solphnnc  acid,  — 104-47°;  snlphnr,  — 118°; 
bisnntb,  — 1987-6°.  Faraday  aJBoovered  an- 
other remarkable  evidence  of  the  action  of 
magnetism  on  liquids  and  solids,  as  manifest 
in  the  effect  produced  on  a  polarized  beam  of 
Hght.  Let  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  18  inches  long 
be  closed  at  each  end  with  a  plate  of  tocrma- 
line  and  filled  with  water.  Let  the  axes  of 
the  tonnuaUnes  be  placed  transversclv,  ao  that 
the  polarized  beam  of  light  which  passes 
tlirongh  the  Bret  may  not  be  transmitted 
tbrongh  the  second.  If  while  the  apparatns 
is  in  tois  condition  the  iron  be  magnetized  by 
a  current  of  electricity  passing  through  a  long 
wire  helix  surrounding  the  tube,  the  beam  of 
light  will  be  partially  transmitted  by  the  sec- 
ond tourmaline.  It  is  evident  from  this  result 
that  the  magnetization  of  the  iron  has  pro- 
duced an  effect  on  the  particles  of  the  liquid, 
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which  has  enabled  them  to  react  on  the  polar- 
ized beam  of  light  and  to  produce  as  it  were 
a  twist  in  its  plane  of  polarization.  A  umi- 
lar  reeolt  will  be  produced  if  the  liquid  be  con- 
tained in  a  tube  of  glass  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  placed  between  tlie  poles  of  a  pow- 
erful magnet.    To  observe  the  effect  however 


A  Mmilar  effect  is  produced  upon  solid  trans- 
parent bodiea,  and  particularly  upon  heavy 
gleSB  of  the  silicio-borate  of  lead.  The  phe- 
nomena of  magnetism  admit  of  being  investi- 
gated quantitatively  and  mathematically  with- 
out adopting  any  particular  ideas  as  to  the 
fundamental  nature  of  this  force ;  the  moat 
complete  investigations  of  this  kind  have  been 
those  of  J.  Clerk  Uaxwell  ("  Treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,"  Oxford,  1678),  who 
has  been  able  tnus  to  show  the  profound  dg- 
nificance  of  Faraday's  lines  of  force,  and  to 
make  some  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Ma 
study  to  a  dynamical  science,  (juite  recently 
Bicbat  has  published  a  very  extended  experi- 
mental inveetigation  of  this  subject,  and  among 
other  things  has  established  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  this  magnetio  influence  dimiuishes  as 
the  temperature  rises.  Faraday  also  discover- 
ed the  fact  that  erystallization  exerts  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  direction  of  crys- 
tallized bodies  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  electro-magnet;  Flucker  found  that 
the  axis  of  crystallization  tended  to  osaunie  the 
axial  or  equatorial  direction;  and  Tyndoll  and 
Enoblaocb  established  the  fact  that  it  the  mole- 
cules of  any  body  are  more  condensed  in  one 
direction  than  in  any  other,  the  magnetism  will 
act  along  this  direction  with  greatest  intensity. 
If  the  substance  is  paramagnetic,  the  line  of 
greatest  condensation  will  assume  on  axial  posi- 
tion ;  if  diamagnetic,  the  same  line  will  come 
into  a  state  of  rest  in  the  equator.  This  is 
shown  by  mixing  carbonate  of  iron  with  gum 
into  a  stiff  paste,  a  disk  of  which  being  com- 
pressed between  the  fingers,  so  as  to  give  a 
greater  density  in  one  direction,  and  afterword 
suspended  between  the  poles  of  apowerful elec- 
tro-magnet, will  settle  with  its  line  of  greatest 
GondensatioD  in  the  axial  direction.  If  a  simi- 
lar experiment  be  mode  with  a  compound  of 
powdered  bismuth  and  gum,  the  line  of  great- 
est condensation  of  this  factitious  substance 
will  assume  an  equatorial  potution. — Various 
attempts  have  been  mode  to  show  a  direct 
magnetizing  influence  in  the  solar  beam  to 
develop  magnetism  in  soft  iron  needles,  and  it 
has  even  been  asserted  that  the  direct  radia- 
tion from  tiie  moon  has  a  powerful  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass; but  the  most  delicate  experiments  made 
by  those  best  qualifled  for  sucb  iuveetigationg 
have  failed  to  exhibit  any  result  of  this  kind. 
MIGNETISE,  InbuL    Bee  Akuul  Maohbt- 
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the  earth  is  a  great  magnet,  and  that  the  needle 
BSBomea  A  N.  and  8.  direction  beoaiue  it  is  at- 
tracted by  the  disumiUr  and  repelled  by  the 
Biniilar  poles  of  the  terrestrial  Bphere.  He 
Illustrated  this  hypothesis  by  magnetizing  small 
globes  of  steel ;  but  this  illustration,  though  it 
served  in  a  general  way  to  represent  the  phe- 
nomena, is  not  BtrictJy  correct.  In  the  first 
place,  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  not  syni' 
metrical  like  that  of  a  steel  magnet,  bnt  is  to  a 
considerable  degree  irregnlar ;  and  secondly,  it 
Is  not  permanent,  bat  subject  within  certain 
limits  to  almost  continnal  ohanges  both  in  di- 
rection and  intensity.  Indeed,  the  magnetie 
needle  is  scarcely  eyer  abaolntely  stationary 
from  one  moment  to  another,  bnt  is  constantly 
exhibiting  minute  yariations.  If  the  earth  is  a 
magnet,  the  free  needle  at  any  place  should  as- 
sume a  definite  direction ;  hot  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  hypothesis  that  this  direction 
mnst  be  the  trne  north  and  sonth,  since  the 
magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  do  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  its  geographical  poles.  If  the 
two  poles  be  in  the  flame  meridian  with  a  given 
place,  the  needle  will  at  that  place  point  to  the 
trne  north ;  bnt  if  the  magnetio  pole  Ue  either 
W.  or  E.  of  the  meridian  of  a  given  place,  the 
N.  end  of  the  needle  will  deviate  either  E.  or 
W.  of  the  trne  north,  and  the  phi 
of  the  declination  or  variation  of  th' 
will  be  exhibited.  That  the  needle  does  not 
point  to  the  true  north  had  long  been  known, 
and  it  was  obserred  by  Columbns  in  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery  that  the  direction  of  the 
needle  is  not  the  same  for  all  portions  of  the 
earth.  Thonsanda  of  observations  have  since 
been  made  to  obtain  the  data  for  constructing 
charts  to  represent  for  the  use  of  the  mariner 
the  declination  in  various  parte  of  the  earth. 
Agun,  if  we  assume  that  the  earth  is  a  great 
magnet,  it  will  follow  that  in  passing  from  the 
magnetic  equator,  the  needle  which  is  accu- 
rately bidanced,  so  as  to  settle  horizontally  at 
the  former  pkce,  will  incline  or  dip  as  we  ad' 
vance  to  either  pole.  That  this  is  reaUy  the 
fact  was  first  discovered  by  Kobert  Norman  in 
1GT6.  Furthermore,  if  the  earth  is  a  magnet, 
we  should  expect  that  the  magnetic  intensity 
or  the  strengtn  of  the  action  would  not  he  the 
same  at  all  points  of  ite  surface,  and  this  Infer- 
ence has  also  been  found  to  be  true.  By  count- 
ing the  vibrations  of  a  delicate  dipping  needle, 
we  find  that  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  of 
the  globe  increases  as  we  go  from  ^e  equator 
toward  the  pole.  The  magnetic  intensity,  how- 
ever, exhibited  by  observations  of  this  kind, 
does  not  indicate  as  rapid  an  increase  of  force 
as  we  approach  the  magnetic  pole  as  might  be 
expected  from  snch  a  distribution  of  magnet* 
ism  as  would  result  from  a  magnetized  sphere 
of  iron.  In  conformity  with  the  three  mag- 
netic elements  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  the 
variation,  the  dip,  and  the  intensity,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  represent  the  magnetic  condition  of 
the  earth  at  a  given  time  by  three  systems  of 
lines  snpposed  to  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of 


the  globe.  These  are  as  follows:  1,  the  line 
drawn  through  aU  places  where  the  needle 
points  to  the  true  north  or  south,  to  5°  W.,  to 
B"  E.,  10°  W.  and  10°  E.,  and  so  on,  called  the 
isogenic  lines,  or  lines  of  equal  variation  or  de- 
clination ;  3,  lines  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,'  drawn  through  all  pleoes  exhibiting 
tlie  same  angle  of  dip  of  the  needle,  called  iso- 
clinal lines;  and  8,  a  system  of  lines  joining 
all  places  having  the  same  magnetic  intensity', 
and  consequently  known  by  the  name  of  iso- 
dynamic  lines.  It  is  a  problem  of  much  prac- 
tical importance  in  regard  to  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the  phenome- 
na of  terrestrial  magnetism,  that  these  three 
systems  of  lines  should  be  accurately  deter- 
mined; and  accordingly  exp>editions  have  been 
fitted  out  by  different  nations  almost  eipreeely 
for  this  parpose.  All  the  observations,  how- 
ever, which  nave  been  mode  in  regard  to  them, 
indicate  the  fact  that  they  are  not  permanent, 
but  are  oonstantiy  undergoing  a  change,  of 
which  the  law  is  exceedingly  complex.  Ha- 
ley's chart  of  declination  for  1700  i^  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Barlow  for  189S ;  and  Han- 
steen's  dip  chart  for  ITBO  does  not  represent 
the  isoclinal  lines  of  the  present  day.  The 
great  practical  object  then  of  investigation  io 
this  branch  of  science  is  to  discover  the  law  of 
these  changes,  in  order  that,  the  position  and 
form  of  these  lines  being  determined  for  a 
given  epoch,  they  may  be  calculated  for  any 
future  time.  The  phenomena  were  first  refer- 
red to  a  very  small  magnet  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  the  direction  of  which  is  subject  to 
irregular  changes.  Tobias  Mayer,  instead  of 
supposing  a  magnet  to  be  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  conceived  one  to  be  situated  at 
about  the  seventh  part  of  the  earth's  radina 
from  the  centre,  and  from  this  hypothesis  he 
was  enabled  to  oaloulat«  the  variation  and  dip 
in  places  not  far  distant  from  those  in  whicil 
these  qnantitieflhad  been  determined  by  aotnal 
observation.  Hansteen  of  Norway,  who  col- 
lected an  immense  number  of  observations,  en- 
deavored to  represent  the  phenomena  by  th« 
hypothesis  of  two  small  eccentric  magnets  of 
unequal  strength  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  giving  rise  to  four  magnetic  poles,  two 
in  each  hemisphere.  In  order  to  represent  the 
variations  of  the  needle,  the  poles  of  each  of 
these  two  magnets  were  snpposed  to  perform 
a  revolution  around  an  intermediate  line,  with 
different  velocities.  Gauss  of  Gfittingen,  how- 
ever, made  the  first  rigid  investigation  of  the 
problem  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan. 
He  founded  his  research  on  the  assumption 
that  the  terrestrial  magnetie  force,  or  that 
which  is  exerted  on  a  needle  freely  suspended 
by  its  centre  of  gravity,  is  the  resultant  action 
of  all  the  magnetized  particles  of  the  earth's 
mass.  According  to  this  assumption,  the  gov- 
erning power  which  affects  the  needle  Is  due 
to  the  magnetiam  of  the  earth  itself,  while  the 
different  perturbations  to  which  the  needle  is 
subjected  are  the  results  of  extraneous  forces. 
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To  give  cleameaB  of  perception,  be  repreaenta 
magDetixatioD  aa  conuating  in  the  separation 
of  two  magnetic  flnids,  giving  magnetic  polari- 
ty to  each  particle,  or  in  other  words  in  a  ro- 
pnldve  and  attractive  force  acting  inversely  as 
the  sqnare  of  the  distance.  No  change  would 
ba  produced  in  the  resnlt  hj  adopting  the  hj- 
pouiesis  of  Ampdre,  in  which  magnetiatn  is 
held  to  consist  of  constant  magnetic  currents ; 
nor  would  there  be  anj  difference  if  terrestrial 
magnetism  were  ascribed  U>  a  mixed  origin,  as 
oonsistiog  partly  of  actnal  electrical  carrents 
snd  partly  of  permanently  magnetized  masses. 
Starting  from  these  assamptions,  Gauss  obtain- 
ed a  general  mathematical  expression  for  the 
action  of  the  whole  globe  on  b  magnetic  needie, 
however  irr^alar  might  be  the  distribotion  of 
the  magnetism  of  tlie  former.  In  other  words, 
he  obtained  an  expression  by  which,  if  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  were 
known,  and  the  intensity  of  its  action  ascer- 
tuned  with  reference  to  a  unit  of  distance  and 
intensity,  the  position  of  the  needle  and  the 
msgnetio  force  by  which  it  was  acted  npon 
at  an;  point  could  be  determined ;  and  con- 
versely, if  the  action  of  the  earth  on  the  needle 
were  known  for  a  large  number  of  places  on 
tile  sorface  of  the  earth,  the  distribution  of  the 
magnetism  might  be  considered  the  unknown 

Saanlity,  and  might  be  approximately  fonnd 
-am  the  data  thus  afforaed  by  observation. 
In  this  way  Ganss  was  enabled  to  give  a  meth- 
od of  constructing  general  charts  to  represent  in 
every  part  of  the  earth  the  magnetic  declina- 
tion, inclination,  and  isodynamic  lines,  the  in- 
tensity and  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  be- 
ing known  at  a  given  namber  of  places.  The 
data  necessary  for  improved  charts  of  this  kind 
have  been  fnmished  by  the  magnetic  surveys 
nude  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  recent 
times,  at  the  sof^estion  and  principally  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  association.  By 
repeadng  the  construction  of  such  charts  for 
different  epochs,  the  secular  changes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth  will  become  known ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  dne  time,  if  the  sys- 
tem of  magnetic  observations  which  has  been 
established  should  be  continued,  the  law  of  the 


the  hypothesis  of  two  movable  magnets  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth  does  not  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism.  lie  dennes 
a  magnetic  pole  to  be  the  place  at  which  the 
needle  points  directiy  downward,  or  at  which 
the  dip  is  90°.  Indeed,  he  has  pointed  ont 
the  very  obvious  fact,  that  if  there  be  two 
BDch  points  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  then 
there  mnst  be  somewhere  between  the  two 
a  third  point  at  which  the  needle  wonld  also 
aasnme  the  vertical  position.  Gauss,  how- 
ever, arrives  at  the  remarkable  conclnsion  that 
the  place  of  greatest  magnetic  intensity  does 
not  coincide  with  that  which  is  usually  de- 
nominated the  pole;  and  It  would  appear  that 
there  may  be  a  diffased  spaoe  In  the  northern 


hemisphere  aroand  which  the  isodynamic  lines 
may  be  drawn,  representing  apparentiy  at  least 
two  centres  of  greater  magnetic  attraction. 
These  phenomena  are  best  represented  by  the 
hypothesis  of  magnetism  dne  to  currents  of 
electricity  in  the  earth,  but  as  yet  no  definite 
hypothesis  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  nature 
of  such  carrents.  It  is  true,  tbey  have  been 
referred  to  thermo-electricity;  bnt  how  the 
varying  heat  of  the  snn  or  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior  can  give  rise  to  onrrents 
constantly  circulating  round  the  earth,  of  snoh 
intensity  and  such  flexures  as  wonld  account 
for  the  observed  direction  and  intendty  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  has  not  yet  even  approxi- 
mately been  made  out — What  we  have  said  in 
regard  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  princi- 
pally relates  to  its  state  at  a  particular  time. 
We  shall  now  briefly  give  an  acconnt  of  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  changes  to  which  terrestrial  magnetism  is 
subject ;  and  for  the  data  from  which  theae 
have  been  deduoed  sdence  is  indebted  to  tbe 
several  magnetic  observatories  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth.  These  are  fnr- 
nished  with  improved  instruments,  which  in 
their  present  perfect  state  constantly  record, 
by  means  of  photography,  the  minntest  change* 
in  intensity  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  force. 
The  magnetic  pertarbations  were  at  first  snp- 
poeed  to  consist  of  two  classes,  namely,  peri- 
odical and  fitful.  Many  perturbations,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  regarded  as  fitfal  are 
now  known  to  recur  at  remlar  periods,  and 
are  therefore  not  properly  designated  by  this 
term.  The  changes  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
are  of  three  classes.  The  first  consists  in  a 
movement  of  the  magnetic  polos,  around  the 
true  poles  of  the  earth,  from  E.  to  W.  in  both 
hemispheres.  This  motion  is  inferred  from 
the  secular  changes  which  have  been  fonnd  to 
affect  the  position  of  the  magnetic  lines,  as 
well  as  from  the  secular  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  at  any  given  sta- 
tion. The  magnetic  lines  at  any  pven  epoch 
present  great  irregularity  of  f^ape,  bccanee 
very  slight  differences  of  magnetic  declination, 
due  to  local  peccliaritjes,  may  largely  affect 
the  position  of  the  magnetic  hnee.  Bnt  when 
the  changes  of  declination  at  any  given  station 
are  considered,  they  are  fonnd  to  correspond, 
at  least  dnring  the  period  within  which  sys- 
tematic  observations  have  been  mode,  to  an 
oscillation  snob  as  would  resnlt  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  magnetic  poles  around  tbe  true 
poles  of  the  earth  in  a  period  of  between  six 
and  seven  centuries.  Thns  in  1676  the  decli- 
nation needle  in  London  pointed  11°16'E. ; 
in  1667  or  thereaboata  the  needle  pointed  due 
N. ;  in  1760  it  pointed  W.  by  IB*  80'.  The 
westerly  declination  attuned  its  maximum  in 
1819,  when  it  amonnted  to  S^f".  Since  then 
the  needle  haa  been  slowly  travelling  east- 
ward, the  present  onnnal  rate  of  decrease  be- 
ing more  tnan  6'.  The  mean  westerly  decli- 
nation for  the  year  1878  was  19°  80'.    Again. 
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JD  Patis,  which  lies  2"  SO'  E.  of  London,  th« 
needle  pointed  due  N.  in  1668.  Its  Bubseqnent 
motions  have  oloselj  resembled  those  of  the 
London  needle ;  bnt  the  F&ris  needle  oeaaed  to 
move  westward  as  early  aa  1817,  and  attained 
a  maximum  declination  of  only  22^°.  Now  if 
we  combine  tliese  facta  with  the  changes  of 
the  inclination,  we  see  at  once  ihat  thej  point 
to  a  movement  of  the  northern  magnetic  pole 
from  a  poaitiOD  between  London  and  the  N. 
pole  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentnrj  to  its 
present  position  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
American  continent  (or  rather  in  the  archi- 
pelago which  lies  beyond  thoee  parts  north- 
ward). For  in  iba  middle  of  the  ITth  century 
the  needle  pointed  northward,  while  afterward 
it  pointed  westward.  Then  the  magnetic  pole 
lay  at  that  time  either  directly  beyond  the  N. 
pole  of  the  earth,  or  somewhere  on  for  near) 
the  arc  joining  London  and  the  N.  pole.  But 
if  the  magnetjo  pole  had  lain  beyond  the  trae 
pole,  the  inclination  would  have  been  much 
less  than  that  oorrespondiog  to  a  magnetic  pole 
at  the  true  pole  of  the  eartJi,  that  is,  less  than 
6li°.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  inclina- 
tion was  much  greater.  Moreover,  the  incli- 
nation, which  would  then  have  been  at  a  mini- 
mom,  had  the  magnetic  pole  been  beyond  the 
true  pole,  appears  to  have  then  lieen  at  a  maxi- 
mum. For  though  exact  observationa  of  the 
inclination  have  not  been  made  during  so  many 
years  as  observations  of  the  declination,  we 
find  that  in  1730  the  inclination  was  74°  43'  in 
London ;  in  1800,  70=  85' ;  in  1865,  68°  9' ;  in 
1870,  67°  65';  and  in  1878,  67°  «'.  The 
northern  magnetic  pole  was  therefore  between 
London  and  the  N.  pole  of  the  earth  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  oentnry,  and  has  nnce  trav- 
elled westward,  or  in  a  direction  from  E.  to 
W.  around  the  true  pole.  If  we  assume  the 
motion  to  be  uniform  (which  la  probably  not 
the  case),  and  that  the  needle  at  Greenwich 
responds  uniformly  to  such  motion  (which  is 
certainly  not  the  case),  we  may  calculate  the 
period  of  polar  revolution.  Thus,  taking  the 
mognetio  pole  as  due  N.  in  1SG7,  and  in  1888, 
Booording  to  Ross's  observations,  as  95"  W.  of 
Greenwich,  we  have  for  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion ^(1888—1657)  years  =  667  years  about. 
Oombining  Boss's  estimate  with  the  Paris 
epoch,  we  get  a  period  of  ^1888—1668) 
years  =  644  years  about    We  may  take  660 

{ears  as  a  not  improbable  period  of  revolution, 
t  may  be  added,  as  confirming  the  above,  that 
in  Russia  the  magnetic  iscliiiation  has  now 
reached  a  mlDimnm,  while  in  Peking  it  is  in- 
creasing. The  cause  of  this  change  is  at  pres- 
ent entirely  unknown ;  it  has  no  analogy  with 
any  other  class  of  physical  phenomena  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  By  a  rough  com- 
parison of  the  isothermal  lines  and  the  Unes  of 
equal  magnetic  intensity,  a  general  aimilarity 
has  been  observed,  and  hence  the  two  have 
been  considered  as  referableto  the  same  cause: 


but  it  will  be  perodved  that  this  analogy  doe* 
not  hold,  since  the  magnetic  lines  are  in  con- 
stant motion,  while  the  isothermal  lines  retain 
very  nearly  a  fixed  position,  or  at  least  change 
in  comparison  with  the  otiier  Unes  with  ex- 
treme slowness. — The  seoond  systfm  of  changes 
has  evident  relation  to  the  annual  position  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  and  its 
revoiutioD  on  its  axis.  These  were  at  first 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun 


notably  the  same  amount  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  as  in  the  northern,  and  in  the 
tropii^  as  in  the  temperate  zones.  The  mag- 
netic force  is  found  to  be  greater  in  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  Febrnary,  when 
the  sun  is  neareet  to  the  earth,  than  in  those 
of  May,  Jane,  and  July,  when  it  ia  most  dui- 
tant  from  it;  whereas,  were  the  effect  dne  to 
temperature,  tlie  two  hemispheres  would  be 
oppositely  instead  of  aimilarly  aSected  in  each 
of  these  two  periods.  We  must  therefore 
ascribe  the  effect  to  the  direct  magnetism  of 
the  sun  itself,  and  conuder  it  established  that 
this  luminary  like  the  earth  poasesses  attract- 
ing and  repelling  poles,  and  that  the  effects  on 
the  needle  result  from  the  different  positions 
of  the  earth  in  regard  to  these  centres  of  ac- 
tion. The  pole  of  the  needle  which  is  least 
distant  from  the  ann  makes  a  double  diurnal 
movement  in  the  following  manner.  It  arrives 
at  its  greatest  western  excursion  four  or  five 
hours  before  the  ann  passes  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  aa  if  it  were  repelled ;  it  then  turns  east- 
ward with  inoreaaing  celerity,  and  reaches  the 
limit  of  its  eastern  excursion  one  or  two  hours 


after  that  passage.     Aa  the  sun  passea  the  in- 
ferior meridian,  tiiere  is  repeated  in  the  night 


..  that  which  took  place  it 
the  day.  To  illustrate  the  action,  let  us  sup- 
pose two  globes,  a  larger  and  a  smaller,  placed 
upon  the  same  plane,  with  their  axes  of  revo- 
lution not  precisely  paraUel  to  each  other,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  and  let 
ua  further  suppose  that  one  globe  is  made  to 
revolve  ronna  the  other,  the  axis  of  the  former 
being  conatantly  parallel  to  itself.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  one  half  of  the  orbit  of  tbe  mov- 
ing globe  the  northern  poles  will  be  inclined 
towud  each  other,  while  in  the  other  half  of 
the  orbit  the  southern  poles  will  be  similarly 
inclined;  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  sun,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
earth,  does  not  differ  very  much  from  the  axis 
of  rotation,  we  shall  have  an  explanation  of 
the  effects  observed  in  the  records  of  the  diur- 
nal motions  of  the  needle.  The  N.  end  of  the 
needle,  which  is  attracted  by  the  N,  pole  of 
the  earth,  will  be  repelled  by  the  N.  pole  of 
tbe  sun,  provided  it  has  dissimilar  magnetism 
to  that  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  will  de- 
cline from  the  sun ;  and  as,  on  account  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  this  lumi- 
nary appears  on  the  E.  of  every  place  in  the 
nortbem  hemisphere  in  the  morning  and  on 
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Um  "W.  dde  in  tlie  afternoon,  oorrespondiiig 
fsriations  in  the  needle  nill  l>e  exhibited.  In 
tbe  other  half  of  the  year,  for  a  iriiiiilii.r  reason, 
the  S.  end  of  the  needle  will  be  affected  in  an 
uulogoaa  lint  opposite  manner:  the  strength 
lit  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  wiil  be  increased 
^IJ  th«  ne«rar  approach  of  the  son,  in  the  same 
W17  that  two  magnets  having  their  dieeimilar 
■poim  oppodte  each  other  are  increased  or 
diminisaed  in  magnetic  power  by  a  diminn- 
tion  or  deoreaae  of  distance.  We  are  indebted 
f(»  tho  intercating  discoverj  of  the  polar  ac- 
tion of  the  mm  to  Geo.  Sabine  of  England, 
wbo  has  had  charge  of  the  reduction  of  ai]  the 
maenetic  obeeirationa  of  the  English  colo- 
nial observatories;  and  to  Dr.  Kriel  of  Aub- 
tria  for  another  of  the  same  character,  which 
leada  qh  to  extend  tlie  principle  of  magnetism 
to  the  moon.  It  is  found  that  there  is  a  varia- 
Hon  of  each  of  the  'magnetic  elements  oorre- 
spondingwith  the  diam^  piosition  of  the  moon 
in  regard  to  the  earth ;  bnt  this  resembles  the 
tides  in  exhibiting  two  maxima  and  two  mini- 
ma in  the  conrse  of  S4  hours,  regnlarlj  chang- 
ing in  time  with  tbe  motion  of  the  moon  in  her 
o^it  aronnd  the  earth.  These  phenomena  in- 
dicate that  the  moon  is  not  magnetic  par  w, 
that  is,  poaseaeed  of  permanent  magnetism,  bnt 
its  magnetic  condition  resembles  that  of  soft 
iron  developed  hv  the  continned  bnt  varying 
inductive  inflaence  on  aoconnt  of  change  of 
*  distance  of  the  earth  and  the  son.  That  these 
obanges  in  the  magnetic  elements  cannot  be 
doe  to  heat  in  this  case,  must  be  evident,  since 
tbe  temperature  of  the  moon  as  a  mass  is  bnt 
fittle  greBt«r  than  that  of  celesUal  space. — The 
third  class  of  variations,  which  was  formerly 
denominated  fitful,  is  now  known  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  to  be  {>eriodical.  They  were  called 
b7  Hnmboldt  magnetic  storms,  and  were  fonnd 
hf  Arago  to  aocompany  the  appearance  of 
the  aarora  borealis.  Althongh  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  from  onr  present  knowledge 
tbe  recnrrence  of  individual  oaaea  of  these  great 
pertnrbatioDS  in  the  intensity  and  direction  of 
ibe  magnetism  of  the  earth,  yet  they  are  known 
to  increase  tn  nnmber  and  magnitude  of  ao- 
tion  wiHiin  the  period  of  a  little  more  than 
five  years,  and  gradually  to  diminish  through 
nearly  an  equal  period,  the  whole  cycle  being 
completed  in  a  little  more  than  11  years.  The 
magnetic  storms  have  been  observed  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  no  doubt 
can  now  exist  aa  to  their  coamlcal  character. 
Tbe  lunar  inflnence  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  doea  not  appear  to  participate  in  or  he 
connected  with  this  inequality.  The  period- 
ieity  of  these  apparently  fitfnl  variations  of 
magnetism  was  first  pointed  out  by  Gen.  8a- 
Une,  and  baa  since  been  established  by  the  in- 
vestigationa  of  Prof.  Lloyd  of  Ireland,  Dr.  La- 
mont  of  Germany,  and  by  those  of  Prof.  Bache 
frcan  ihe  observationB  made  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Gir^d  college.  Bnt  the  most  astonish- 
ing result  in  regard  to  this  class  of  perturha- 
tiuos  b  that  they  coincide  with  tbe  periodical 
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of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the 
ipots  on  the  sun.  A  German  astronomer, 
Sohwabe,  has  established,  by  nearly  80  years  of 
nnremitting  daily  observation,  the  perio<licity 
of  this  phenomenon.  He  finds  that  tbe  solar 
spots  increase  in  magnitude  for  about  S|  yean, 
and  diminish  through  an  equal  period,  the  cy- 
cle, as  in  the  case  of  magnetic  storms,  bdng 
completed  in  about  11  years.  The  discovery 
of  a  connection  of  this  remarkable  kind  gives 
to  magnetism  a  high  position  in  the  scale  ot 
distinct  natural  forces,  and  assigns  to  it  equally 
with  gravitation  a  truly  cosmical  character.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  spots  on  tbe  son  may 
be  connected  with  the  falhng  into  its  gaseous 
envelope  of  meteorites,  and  this  eaegeetion  is 
favored  by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Carrlngton 
of  England,  in  which  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance was  obaerved  on  the  surface  of  the  sun, 
analogous  to  that  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced bj  an  occurrence  of  the  kind  we  have 
mentioned.  Recently  Prof.  Loomis  of  Yale 
college  has  pubiished  his  analysis  of  the  obseT' 
vations  of  many  past  years,  apparently  placing 
beyond  all  qneation  the  existence  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  sun-spot  period,  terrestrial 
magnetic  distorbancea,  and  the  frequency  of 
auroras.  One  of  the  most  Interesting  ques- 
tions belonging  to  the  fntore  of  this  subject,  is 
the  possible  existence  of  an  association  be- 
tween tbe  phenomena  of  the  sun's  colored 
prominence^and  the  magnetic  activity  of  the 
earth.  Observations  by  Prof.  Young  of  Dart- 
month  college  seem  to  show  the  extreme  prob- 
ability uf  such  an  association.  Moreover,  the 
observatioDs  which  have  been  made  on  the 
prominences,  by  showing  a  connection  between 
these  objects  and  the  solar  spots,  seem  to  force 
upon  us  the  conclusion  that  some  relation  ex- 
ists between  the  colored  flames  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism,  since  tbe 
Sartial  dependence  of  these  upon  the  sun's  oon- 
ition  as  to  spots  has  been  very  nearly  if  not 
quite  demon strated.'-It  b  not  intended  by 
what  has  been  s^d  to  convey  the  idea  that 
meteorological  changes  may  not  afFect  the  po- 
sition of  the  needle,  and  that  even  the  magnet- 
ic condition  of  the  atmosphere,  according  to 
the  hypothesis  of  Faraday,  may  not  produce 
appreciable  results ;  but  as  yet  the  actions  of 
these  appear  to  neutrahze  each  other,  and  to 
leave  no  definite  record  of  their  existence  in 
the  course  of  periods  of  considerable  length. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  the  im- 
proved photometrical  instruments  and  a  more 
minute  scmtiny  of  their  records,  the  effects 
due  to  these  oauses  will  he  shown.  Since  the 
agitation  of  the  atoms  of  an  iron  bar  is  fonnd 
to  favor  the  development  of  magnetism  by  in- 
duction, it  is  not  improbable  that  the  magnet- 
ism of  the  earth  may  be  disturbed  during  the 
continuance  and  shortly  after  the  occurrence 
of  an  earthqnake. 

UCIIETO^LECTBICnT.  As  shown  in  the 
article  Ei.E(rnto-MAGirBTiBH,  great  magnetic 
power  is  developed  by  pasnng  a  current  of 
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gslvftnism  around  a  bar  of  soft  iron ;  and  since 
in  all  caaea  a  mechanical  action  is  acoorapanied 
hj  an  equal  amount  of  reaction,  it  is  reasonable 
to  sappose  that  electricity  ought  to  be  evolved 
hj  magnetism,  Various  fruitless  attempts 
were  however  made  to  obtain  this  result;  the 
form  in  which  Qia  effect  wbb  to  appear  was 
unknown,  and  it  was  not  till  1381  that  Faradaj 
sncc^eded  in  exhibiting  carrentH  of  electricitj' 
in  a  wire  b^  means  of  magnetic  reaction.  It 
has  also  been  stated  in  the  same  article  tliat, 
in  accordance  with  the  theorj  of  Ampere,  all 
the  mechanical  properties  of  an  ordiaor;  mag- 
net may  be  exhibited  by  cnrrente  of  eleotricitj 
transmitted  through  spiral  coDdnctors;  and 
henoe,  in  order  to  present  tbe  phenomena  of 
this  class  in  the  simplest  form,  we  shall  b«^n 
with  stating  the  fundamental  facta  of  what  is 
called  electro-dynamic  induction,  or  electridtj 
induced  by  a  galvanic  current.  1.  Let  a  por- 
tion of  a  copper  wire  be  extended  in  a  straight 
line  horizontally,  and  the  two  ends  at  a  cus- 
tanoe  he  oonueoted  with  a  galvanometer  so  as 
to  form  a  olosed  circnit  in  which  a  current  may 
be  induoed.  Let  also  a  portion  of  another 
wire,  connected  with  a  galvanic  battery,  be 
ptaoed  parallel  to  the  first,  and  a  current  sent 
through  it  If  the  wire  transmitting  the  bat^ 
tery  current  be  suddenly  bronght  near  the  wire 
connected  with  the  galvanometer,  dnring  the 
approaoh  of  the  second  wire  toward  the  first  a 
onrrent  of  the  natural  electricity.of  the  latter 
will  pass  through  the  galvanometer  in  a  direc- 
tion adverse  to  that  of  the  induoing  current. 
a.  The  Induced  current  continues  only  daring 
the  motion  of  the  indnoing  conductor;  when 
the  motion  of  this  is  stopped,  the  indu(»d  cur- 
rent ceases,  and  while  the  onrrent  of  the  bat- 
tery remains  stationary  and  continues  the  same 
in  quantity  and  intensity,  no  perceptible  effect 
b  exhibited  in  the  adjoining  wire.  8.  When 
the  inducing  current  is  suddenly  moved  away 
from  the  first  wire,  a  current  is  observed  to  pass 
through  the  galvanometer  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  tbe  former  induced  current,  or  in  the 
some  direction  as  the  battery  current,  i.  Let 
the  two  wires  be  placed  parallel  and  near  to 
each  other,  while  the  circuit  of  the  battery 
onrrent  is  interrupted.  If  in  this  condition  the 
current  from  the  battery  be  suddenly  estab- 
lished through  the  inducing  condnctor,  an  in- 
duced current  of  electricity  will  pass  through 
the  galvanometer  in  a  direction  adverse  to  that 
of  the  battery  current;  or  in  other  words,  the 
effect  will  be  the  some  as  that  of  the  approach 
of  the  battery  current  to  the  inducing  wire,  as 
in  case  ].  S.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
battery  current  of  unimpaired  strength  and 
intensity,  no  disturbance  of  the  natural  elec- 
(trioity  of  ^e  adjoining  wire  is  perceived;  but 
at  the  moment  the  current  of  the  battery  is 
stopped  by  a  rupture  of  the  circuit,  a  current 

S asses  through  the  galvanometer  in  tbe  same 
ireotion  as  that  of  Uie  current  of  the  battery. 
AU  these  phenomena  are  in  aooordonoe  with 
the  hypothesis  that  daring  tbe  transmission  of 


a  current  of  electricity  tlirough  a  wire,  there  Is 
exerted  in  space  on  every  side  an  inductive 
action  diminishing  with  the  distance  which 
disturbs  the  natural  electricity  of  any  conduct- 
ing matter  which  may  be  brought  within  ita 
influence ;  that  while  Uie  conductor  remains  at 
rest  within  this  influence  an  abnormal  oqui- 
librium  exists;  and  when  the  conductor  is 
removed  from  this  influence^  or  when  the  lat- 
ter ceases,  the  usual  equilibrium  is  established 
by  a  reverse  motion.  Since,  socording  to  the 
theory  of  Ampere,  magnetism  consists  of  our- 
rente  of  electnoity  revolving  at  right  angles  to 
the  length  of  the  magnetized  bar,  it  follows 
that  analogous  results  ought  to  be  produced 
by  magnetism;  and  for  this  purpose,  instead 
of  the  battery  onrrent  in  the  last  series  of  ex- 
periments, let  there  l>e  substituted  a  niagnetized 
bar  held  at  right  angles  to  the  wire  connected 
with  tbe  galvanometer.  '  1.  If  this  bar  be  sud- 
denly brought  down  upon  the  wire  perpendicu- 
lar to  ita  length,  the  gelTHnometer  will  indicate 
a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  hy- 
pothetical current  in  the  lower  aide  of  the  mag- 
ncL  If  the  wire  be  E.  and  W.  and  the  magnet 
be  held  across  it  with  ita  N.  pole  toward  the 
north,  the  onrrent  in  the  lower  side  of  the  mag- 
net will  be  from  the  E.  to  the  W,,  while  the  In- 
duced current  will  be  in  an  opposito  direction, 
i.  «.,  from  W.  to  E.  2.  When  the  motion  of 
the  magnet  toward  the  wire  is  stopped,  the  In- 
duced current  ceases,  and  no  sign  of  electricity* 
is  exhibited  so  long  as  the  magnet  remains  at 
rest.  E.  When  the  magnet  is  anddenly  removed 
from  its  proximity  to  tiie  wire,  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  firat,  that  is,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  onrrent  in  the  lower 
side  of  the  magnet,  is  indicate  by  the  galvan- 
ometer, i.  Wnen  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  placed 
across  the  wire  at  right  angles,  and  this  is  sud- 
denly magnetized,  either  by  a  galvanic  current 
or  by  touching  ita  ends  to  the  poles  of  a  horse- 
shoe magnet,  a  momentary  current  is  produced 
in  the  wire  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tbe 
hypothetical  currents  of  the  near  side  of  tbe 
magnet.  6.  So  long  as  the  soft  iron  bar  re- 
mains at  rest  and  its  magnetism  suffers  no 
change,  no  current  is  indioated  by  tbe  galvan- 
ometer; but  the  moment  t^e  bar  is  aiunag- 
netized  a  reverse  onrrent  takes  place.  Tbe 
two  series  of  results  we  have  given  above  are 
precisely  analogous;  the  latter  being  merely  a 
case  of  the  former,  in  which  the  hypothetioal 
currents  of  the  magnet  are  aulwtituted  for  the 
real  current  of  the  battery. — All  the  effects 
that  we  have  described  are  produced  with 
much  more  intensity,  when,  instead  of  nnng 
extended  wires  parallel  to  each  other,  we  em- 
ploy wires  in  tiie  form  of  spirsls,  either  flat  or 
cylindrical  For  example,  to  obtain  an  induced 
current  of  considerable  intensity  by  means  of 
magnetism,  we  place  on  a  rod  of  iron,  say  four 
inches  long,  a  spool  of  long  wire  covered  with 


ends  of  this  rod  projecting  beyond  the  spool 
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be  Bnddailj  bronght  into  contact  with  the  tvo 
pedes  of  a  horse-Bboe  magnet,  an  indaced  our- 
rent  wiU  be  developed  for  a  moment  in  the  snr- 
nranding  wire ;  and  when  the  aame  rod  b  and- 
denjj  detached  from  the  polea.  a  current  In  an 
oppowte  direction  will  taxe  place ;  and  in  thia 
wajr  a  continaed  Beriea  of  alternate  CDrrenta 
maj  be  developed  hj  alternately  making  and 
Mvering  the  contact  of  the  poles  of  the  ma^et 
i&d  the  ends  ot  the  rod.  A  still  greater  eneot 
may  be  prodaced  hj  ososing  the  rod  to  revolve 
aa  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  ot  ita 
leogtii,  before  the  polea  of  the  magitet,  ao  that 
taai  end  in  ra^id  snccession  may  be  bronght  in 
oontact  first  with  the  K  and  then  with  the  S. 
pole^  and  eo  on. — Shortly  after  the  discovery 
by  Faraday  of  the  laws  we  have  stated,  Mr. 
Joseph  Baston  of  this  country,  then  a  tem- 
porary resident  of  London,  afterward  atliaohed 
to  the  U'nited  States  coaat  anrvey,  invented 
(183S)  the  first  machine  for  giving  sparlca  and 
uooka  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  we 
bave  juat  described.  Instead  of  a  single  bob- 
Un  of  wire  on  the  middle  of  s  straight  bar, 
he  employed  two,  one  on  each  leg  of  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  l>ent  into  the  'form  of  a  horse  shoe, 
whidi  were  made  rapidly  to  revolve  by  means 
of  a  multiplying  wheel  before  the  polea  of  a 
magneL  At  each  half  revolution  tbe  mag- 
netian  of  the  soft  iron  was  entirely  reversed, 
and  in  thia  way  a  aeries  o(  onrrenta  was  in- 
duced, of  sufficient  intensity  to  decompose 
wster,  fire  combostible  bodies,  and  powerfully 
to  affect  the  nervous  system.  An  mstrument 
maker  in  London,  who  was  employed  to  con- 
struct these  maohines,  made  a  Uight  change  in 
tbe  arrangement,  which  principally  consisted  in 
placing  the  inducing  horse-ahoe  magnet  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  in  oansing  the  spools  of 
wire  to  revolve  in  a  plane  parallel  to  ita  flat 
nde,  instead  of  parallel  to  its  poles.  Thia 
change,  instead  o(  improving  the  instrument, 
produced  an  opposite  elFect,  since  the  strength 
of  tbe  induction  was  mnch  diminished.  The 
•nthor  of  it^  however,  succeeded  by  advertise- 
ments, and  as  actual  ezhibitioQ  of  it  in  France, 
In  attaching  hia  name  to  the  invention,  to  the 
aidosion  of  that  of  Saxton.  It  is,  however, 
pslitylng  to  aee  that  in  the  German  works  on 
Ufl  subject,  and  alao  in  the  better  class  of  Eng- 
Hali  poblioations,  justice  is  done  to  the  original 
inventor.  The  neit  important  series  of  inves- 
tigations on  thia  subject,  after  the  orinnal  dis- 
covery of  Faraday,  was  by  Professor  Henry  of 
ninceton,  now  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
institnl4on  at  Washington.  He  found  that  at 
the  banning  and  ending  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rrat  in  a  long  wire,  an  induced  current  was 
produoed  by  an  action  which  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  iudnction  of  a  current  on  itself. 
To  iUnstrate  this,  let  the  circuit  of  a  small 
battery  of  a  single  element  be  closed  by  a  short 
wire  of  about  a  foot  in  lengtJi,  dipping  into 
a  onp  of  meroury.  WLen  the  circuit  la  broken, 
no  spark,  or  but  s  very  feeble  one,  will  he  ob- 
served ;  but  if  we  now  substitute  for  the  short 


wire  one  of  say  100  feet  in  length  and  of  oon- 


obtaiu  this  result  in  the  most  striking  n 
we  should  employ  a  copper  ribbon  at  least  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide  and  100  ft.  long,  well 
covered  with  two  thioknesses  of  siik,  and  rolled 
into  the  fond  of  a  flat  spirel.  At  the  rupture 
of  s  battery  circuit  of  which  this  forms  a  partj 
a  loud  snap  and  deSa^ation  of  the  metal  will 
be  produced,  when  with  a  short  wire,  the  bat- 
tery remaining  the  same,  scarcely  any  but  a 
very  feeble  spark  would  be  observed.  By  this 
arrangement  several  spires  of  ribbun  react  on 
each  other,  and  increase  the  effect.  By  coiling 
a  bell  wire  covered  with  silk  of  600  or  TOO  ft 
in  length  Into  a  spiral  ring,  the  intensity  will 
be  so  much  increased  that  ahocka  may  be  ob- 
ttuned  by  means  of  a  small  galvanic  battery  of 
a  single  element.  If  the  same  wire  be  coiled 
into  the  form  of  an  elongated  spiral,  and  in 
tie  centre  of  this  a  rod  of  soft  iron  be  placed, 
or  what  is  better,  a  bundle  of  iron  wire,  the 
intensity  is  still  more  exalted.  In  this  case  the 
magnetic  reaction  is  combined  with  that  of  the 
current  of  galvanism,  and  the  two  actions  be- 
ing in  the  same  direction  conspire  to  increase 
the  effect.  To  produce,  however,  the  most 
powerful  inductive  apparatus,  a  bundle  of  var- 
nished iron  wires  oC  about  IG  in.  in  length,  and 
together  forming  a  diameter  of  about  an  inch, 
is  surrounded  with  a  coil  of  thick  copper  wire 
well  covered  with  silk  of  E 00  or  400  ft  in 
length.  Around  this,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a  cylinder  of  glass  or  pasteboard  soaked  in 
shell  lac,  is  coiled  a  fine  copper  wire  of  4  or  S 
m.  in  length,  care  being  ta<en  that  each  spire 
be  well  insulated  from  every  other.  When  a 
current  of  galvanism  from  a  battery  of  even 
a  single  element  is  transmitted  through  the 
thick  copper  wire  whi<di  surrounds  the  inner 
core  or  bundle  of  iron  wire,  the  latter  becomes 
magnetic;  and  at  the  instant  the  mptnre  ia 
made  in  the  battery  current,  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  magnetism,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cor- 


wire.  Each  spire  of  the  long 
wire  in  this  arrangement  is  subjected  to  the 
inductive  inflnence;  and  the  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion of  the  electricity  of  the  wire,  were  it  not 
for  the  increased  resistance,  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  spires,  or  in  other 
words  te  the  length  of  the  wire.  This  appa- 
ratus has  received  various  ingenious  improve- 
ments, the  principle  in  all  cases  remaining  the 
same.  Dr.  Page  was  the  first  to  invent  an  ap- 
paratus on  tiiis  plan  by  which  the  rupture  of 
the  battery  cnrrent  was  rendered  automatic ; 
the  magnetization  of  the  iron  core  caused  the 
attraction  ot  a  small  magnet  attached  to  one 
end  of  a  lever  which  broke  the  circuit,  and  the 
consequent  disappearance  of  the  same  magnet- 
ism allowed  the  end  of  the  lever  to  fall  Into  a 
cup  ot  mercury  and  thns  again  complete  the 
oirooit.    This  instrument  was  much  enlarged 
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and  improved  by  Rnbiiikorff  of  Farig,  and  was  I 
Bdll  further  perfected  by  on  ingeniona  Ameri-  | 


Tio.  t.— IJ)[hthonM  Uichliw. 

can  artisan,  E.  S,  Ritchie  of  Boston.  The  m- 
flCDtial  desideratam  in  the  constmction  of  this 
instrument  ia  the  perfect  insolation  of  the  sev- 
eral spires  ot  wire,  so  that  the 
intense  eleetricity  which  is  pro- 
dnoed  may  not  strike  across 
from  one  spire  to  another ;  and 
Mr.  Bitchie  effected  this  by 
mcang  of  an  ingenions  process 
of  winding,  together  with  an 
improved  insnlatioii.  An  ap- 
preciable time  is  required  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
wire  and  to  give  it  a  full  charge 
of  the  current  of  electricity, 
M)d  also  to  magnetize  iron ; 
hence  in  the  instrument  we 
have  deacribed,  when  a  single 
battery  is  employed,  the  in- 
duced current,  which  gives  the 
intense  spark,  is  that  which  is 
produced  at  the  rupture  of  the 
battery  current.  We  can  how- 
ever increase  the  intensity  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cnrrent, 
by  employing  a  battery  of  a 
number  o(  elements,  which, 
produdng  electrioity  of  greater 
intensity,  more  suddenly  estab- 
lishes the  current  in  the  wire, 
and  more  rapidly  develops  the 
magnetism  of  the  iron. — The 
improvements  that  have  been 
made  of  late  in  the  constmo- 
'''*■,*■  tion  of  magneto-olectric  or  in- 

nSSA  dnction  machines  have  been  so 

striking  as  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  we  shall  eventnally  derive  great  advan- 
tages from  the  powerful  electric  currents  that 


can  thus  be  instantaneously  generated,  proda- 
dng  light,  heat,  or  other  effects  in  any  locality 
whither  the  conducting 
wires  are  led.  The  ac- 
companying figures  il- 
lustrate the  forms  of  the 
most  notable  machinea 
that  have  been  con- 
structed. Tlie  first  is 
the  machine  construct- 
ed by  the  eompagnie 
d'allianee  of  Paris  on 
the  plans  of  Clarke  and 
Nollet  In  Clarke's  ma- 
chine, which  is  bnt  a 
alight  modification  of 
SaiWin's,  two  soft  iron 
cores,  connected  by  cop- 
per and  iron  bars,  re- 
volve rapidly  in  front 
of  the  poles  of  a  power- 
ful horse-shoe  magnet. 
Around  these  cores  ia 
colled  an  insniated  cop- 
per wire,  whose  ends 
are  so  connectad  with 
a  " commutator"  that 
the  alternating  currents  of  electricity  circulate 
always  in  the  same  direction  through  the  exter- 
nal oircnit  In  tiie  machines  of  the  Alliance 
company  the  use  of  the  commutator  may  t>e 
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omitted  if  the  currents  are  designed  onl^  for  the 
production  of  light,  since  In  this  ease  toe  rapid 
reversals  of  the  cnrrent  are  an  advantage.  In 
Siemens's  machine,  fig.  8,  invented  in  1654.  a 
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peenltftr  core  rep1ae«a  the  double 

of  SaztoQ  and  CUrke ;  this  is  fi  long  cylinder 
aronnd  which  a  wire  is  wound  lengthwise. 
The  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  be- 
tween the  opposite  polee  of  a  series  of  horso- 
•hoe  magnets;  the  perpetnolly  reversing  mag- 
netinn  indneod  in  the  core  by  tlie  magnetA  is 
csmed  in  sacoeasive  cnrrenta  by  the  ineulated 
wire  coil  to  the  coramotator.  and  thence  through 
the  external  circuit  In  Wilde'a  machine,  fig. 
S,  Che  external  current  from  a  small  Siemens 
machine,  M,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  large 
coil,  A  B,  enclosing  a  soft  iron  horse-shoe  bar, 
which  is  thereby  msgnetiied  and  acts  as  a  per- 
manent magnet  on  a  second  revolving  core,  F, 
larger  than  bnt  similar  to  that  of  the  smaller 
apparatoa     The  latl«r  core  collects  a  mneh 


r  higher 


third 
r  order  of  current;  but  with  eaoh 
le  of  CDirent  we  increase  the  power 
required  to  turn  the  cores ;  and  thongh  the 
heat  and  light  are  magnificent,  yet  in  no  case 
can  we  convert  into  electrical  energy  more  than 
ft  oertvn  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy 
oonsamed.  In  the  machine  devised  by  Ladd 
in  1667,  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  a  principle  has  been 
introduced  snggested  a  short  time  previously 
by  both  Siemens  and  Wbeatatone.  Two  platea 
of  soft  iron,  B  B',  are  so  placed  that  if  they 
possess  the  least  initial  magnetism,  as  is  ordi- 
narily the  case,  then  the  rotation  of  the  Sie- 
mena  armature,  a',  collects  the  cnrrents,  which 
are  at  once  led  into  the  coils  about  B  and  B', 
•nd  thus  elevate  the  original  magnetism  of  the 
plates  to  a  high  d^ree  of  intensity.  Between 
the  oppo^te  poles  of  the  magnets  rotates  a 
•ecood  Siemena  armatore,  a,  wbloh  collects  the 


ha.  L-UAAi  UieUin. 

enrrent  for  the  external  cirooit.  Oramme's  ma- 
chine, invented  in  1671,  two  views  of  which  are 
given  in  figs.  5  and  S,  differs  materially  from 
its  predecessors  in  that  it  oSers  a  really  con- 
tinuous enrrent  instead  of  rapid  alternations. 
This  is  effected  by  naing  a  circular  ring  of  soft 
iron,  A  A,  for  the  core  in  which  the  magnetism 
is  to  be  induced.  The  coil  of  wire  around  the 
oore  offers  a  continuous  metallic  circuit,  di- 
vided into  numerons  tectJons,  the  ends  of  the 
wires  in  each  so  connected  with  radial  metalllo 
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arms,  K  R,  that  as  the  ring  rotates  the  indnoed 
current  flows  continnously  from  these  arms  to 
certain  fixed  metallic  pieces  in  frictional  con- 
tact with  them,  and  thence  to  the  external  cir- 


cnit    By  dividing  the  current,  one  half  may 
be  led  back  to  the  exciting  magnets,  SON, 
and  be  used  to  increase  the  power  of  the  ma- 
chine.   The  effect  produced  by  these  machines 
i  ncreases  proportion- 
at«ly  to  uie  Telocity 
of  rotation  up  to  an 
unknown    limit ;    it 
also   increases  with 
the  Dnmber  of  coils 
encircling   the   fing 
core.    The  machines 
of  the  Alliance  com- 
pany have  been  em- 
ployed for  illumina- 
ting purposes  at  some 

French    lighthouses,  

and  those  of  Wilde  m.  <.— Oramma-i  IbdlM 
have  been   similarly 

employed  in  Great  Britiun.  The  Gramme  ma- 
chine has  been  used  for  the  illumination  of  the 
Victoria  tower  in  London,  and  in  the  galvano- 
plastic  works  of  H.  Christofie  in  Paris. — Our' 
rent*  of  diffirent  Order*.  An  induced  cur- 
rent, by  its  action  on  a  third  conductor,  may 
produce  another  current,  and  this  another,  and 
BO  on.  If  we  call  the  current  of  the  battery 
a  ourrent  of  the  first  order,  the  first  induced 
current  is  named  that  of  the  second  order,  and 
so  on.  The  discovery  and  investigation  of  the 
principle  and  properties  of  currents  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  is  mainly  due  to  Prof.  Henry. 
On  reflecting  a  little,  it  will  be  evident  that 
these  currents  cannot  be  produced  immediately 
by  placing  several  straight  wires  parallel  to  each 
other  and  passingacurrent  of  electricity  through 
one  of  them  ;  in  tliis  case  the  battery  current 
would  act  on  the  snrrounding  wires,  and  simply 
produce  in  each  of  tiiem  sn  induced  current  of 
the  second  order.  To  obtain,  therefore,  cur- 
renta  of  thedifferent  higher  orders,  we  employ 
a  number  of  flat  Rpirals,  through  one  of  which 
placed  horizontally  on  a  table  is  transmitted 
the'  current  from  the  battery.  Immediately 
above  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  stratum 
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spiral  placed  at  snch  a  distance  ai  to  be  entire- 
ly oQt  of  the  influence  of  the  battery  cnrrent. 
Placing  on  the  third  a  fourth  {the  two  being 
neparated  u  before  by  a  plate  of  glasa),  and 
joining  the  ends  of  this  with  the  ends  of  a  fifth 
spiral,  and  bo  on,  we  shall  have  a  series  of 
successive  currents.  The  current  of  the  first 
order  indnced  by  the  battery  cnrrent  induces  a 
seoDodary  current  in  the  second  spiral,  which 
passes  through  the  third  spiral,  and,  thos  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  battery  current,  in- 
diioes  a  current  of  the  third  order  in  the  (ourth 
spiral,  which  in  turn,  passing  through  the  fifth 
spiral,  indnces  a  current  of  the  fourth  order  in 
tne  sixth,  tad  so  on.  Since  each  induced  cur- 
rent must  have  a  banning  and  an  ending,  the 
oorrent  of  the  third  order  must  in  reality  con- 
aist  of  two  cnrrente  in  immediate  saccession 
and  in  oppo^te  direotions,  one  produced  at  the 
beginning  and  theother  at  theending;  and  for 
a  similar  reason  a  current  of  the  fourth  order 
mast  consist  of  four  onrrents  in  Immediate  sao- 
oession  and  opposite  directions.  On  this  ac- 
count cnrrenla  of  the  higher  orders  do  not 
definitely  deflect  the  needle  of  the  galvanome- 
ter, but  merely  give  it  a  alight  tremor ;  the  im- 
pnbes  in  opposite  direotions  follow  each  other 
BO  rapidly  that  the  inertia  of  the  needle  is  not 
overcome  in  the  interval  between  the  two. 
The  existence  therefore  of  cflrrents  of  differ- 
ent higher  orders  oonld  not  be  determined  by 
the  galvanometer;  they  however  give  intense 
shocks,  and  also  permanently  magnetize  steel 
needles.  This  latter  effect  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  although  the  series 
of  waves  in  different  directions  are  the  same  in 
qnantity,  they  differ  very  mnch  in  intensity ; 
tnat  at  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  thftj 
have  much  the  greatest  energy.  Hence  the 
oarrents  of  different  orders  exhibit  dominant 
impnlsea  in  definite  directions.  If  the  direc- 
tion of  the  battery  current  be  represented  by 
+,  the  current  of  the  second  order  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battery  current  will  be  repre- 
sented by  —  1  the  dominant  current  of  the 
third  order  +,  of  the  fourth — ,  and  so  on; 
while  the  series  of  dominant  impnlsea  at  the 
ending  of  the  battery  cnrrent  wQl  be  -f-,  +, 
— ,  -I-,  — ,  -t-.  When  a  circnlar  plate  of  cop- 
per or  any  other  oondncling  substance  is  inter- 
posed between  two  spirals  placed  one  above 
the  other,  and  a  cnrrent  from  the  batt^y  is 
transmitted  through,  for  example,  the  lower 
one,  tJie  induced  cnrrent  at  the  ending  of  the 
current  of  the  battery,  in  the  upper  spiral,  will 
affect  the  galvanometer  as  if  no  plate  were  in- 
terposed, while  the  physiological  effect,  or  the 
power  of  giving  shocks,  will  be  entirety  nen- 
traliied.  This  remarkable  effect  is  due  to  an 
induced  current  in  the  interposed  condnctor, 
which  is  rendered  evident  by  catting  out  a  slip 
of  the  metal  extending  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  of  the  plate;  or  in  other  words, 
by  removing  one  of  the  radii  of  which  the  cir- 
cnlar plate  may  be  conceived  to  be  made  np, 
and  thns  interrapting  the  circuit,  in  which  an 


indooed  current  otherwise  oould  be  prodnoed ; 
the  shocks  with  the  plate  thus  cat  will  be  near- 
ly as  intense  as  when  the  plate  is  entirely  re- 
moved. The  same  effect  takes  place  when  in- 
stead of  the  plates  a  third  fiat  spiral  is  intro- 
dnced  between  the  first  and  second  spirals ;  so 
long  as  the  enda  of  this  spiral  are  separated,  its 
preeenoe  produces  apparently  no  effect;  bat  if 
the  ends  be  closed  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  cir- 
cuit which  can  be  traversed  by  the  induced  oar- 
rent,  the  power  of  giving  shocks  is  neutriilized. 
But  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  the 
current  in  the  plate  affects  the  current  in  the 
upper  spiral  so  as  to  destroy  its  power  of  giving 
shoclis.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  while  the  current  in  the  battery 
tends  toinduce  a  current  both  in  the  plate  and 
in  the  spiral  above  it,  each  of  these  currents 
tends  to  induce  an  opposite  current  in  the  con- 
ductor of  theother;  we  may  therefore  consider 
the  upper  spiral  as  beiagunder  the  +  infloenoa 
of  the  current  from  the  battery,  and  the  — 
infiuenoeof  the  current  of  the  plate;  but  as  the 
current  in  the  plate  produces  an  equal  inductive 
action  in  oppositedirections  at  its  beginning  and 
ending,  the  only  effect  o(  it  will  he  to  prolong 
the  action  of  the  induced  cnrrent  in  the  npper 
spiral,  or  in  other  words,  to  diminish  its  inten- 
sity, and  hence  to  neutrslize  its  power  to  giro 
shocks  withoot  perceptibly  diminishing  its  ef- 
fects on  tlie  galvBDometer.  These  facts  are 
of  importance  in  the  construction  of  the  induc- 
tive apparatus  previously  described ;  for  if  two 
Eointa  of  two  tudjaoent  spires  of  the  long  wire 
appen  to  be  in  metallic  contact,  so  as  to  form 
a  closed  circuit,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  that  ot 
the  interposition  of  a  plate  or  spiral  between 
the  battery  current  and  the  indnced  current; 
the  intensity  of  the  latter  will  be  neutralized, 


For  the  same  reason,  if  the  iron  core  be  en- 
closed in  a  hollow  cylinder  of  copper  or  uiy 
other  conducting  metal  so  as  to  separate  it 
from  the  outer  coil  of  long  wire,  the  great  in- 
ductive power  of  the  instrnment  willbe  nan- 
tralized ;  and  it  is  also  on  this  acDonnt  that  a 
bundle  of  vu^ished  iron  wires  is  employed 
for  the  core  instead  of  a  solid  rod  of  iron.  If 
however  the  copper  cylinder  we  have  jnst 
mentioned  be  interrapted  by  sawing  out  a  Ui]n 
slip  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  the  solid  iron  core 
sawed  down  from  its  circumference  to  its  cen- 
tre, forming  a  saw-gash  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius  and  in  the  plane  of  the  axis,  the  inter- 
fering induced  currents  will  be  prevented.  "We 
have  stated  tliat  an  induced  current  of  con- 
siderable intensity  is  generated  in  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  battery  itself  at  the  moment  of  the 
rupture  of  the  circuit.  This  also  produoea,  on 
the  principle  of  the  interposed  plate,  an  ad- 
verse action  which  tends  to  diminish  the  ener- 
gy of  the  induotion  apparatus;  a  defect  in  tiie 
instrament  which  H.  Fesso  has  remedied  by 
causing  the  rupture  to  take  place  in  a  cup  of 
mercury  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  witb 
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oil;  tbe  current  of  the  battery  is  intermpted 
bj  dr&wiug  the  end  of  the  conductor  out  at 
the  mercnry  while  it  still  remains  in  the  oil, 
wliich  being  a  bad  conductor  stops  in  part  tbe 
indoced  onirent.  A  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  HofFering  the  extra  onrrent  to  expend 
itself  on  a  large  sheet  of  metal  called  a  conden- 
ser. The  facts  we  have  here  stated  have  been 
oonGrmed  and  extended  by  Masson,  Verdet,  and 
Acre  of  France,  Dove,  Wartmann,  Riess,  and 
Lenti  of  Germany,  Harianini  of  Italy,  and  De 
U  Rive  of  Geneva. — Induced  Ciirrenl*  from 
Diteharget  of  ordinary  Eltetrieity.  When  a 
discbmrge  mim  a  Leyden  jar  is  transmitted 
Ihrougfa  two  spiral  condactors  separated  by  a 
pane  of  glass  or  a  stratum  of  air,  indnoed  cnr- 
renta  analogous  to  those  we  have  described  are 
generated  ot  great  intensity,  and  tmder  favor- 
able circumstauoea  tbe  effect  may  be  exhibited 
nt  a  great  distance.  Prof.  Henry  »acceeded  in 
m^netiiJng  needles  with  induced  currents  at 
thediBtaoce  of  several  hundred yarda,  by  stretch- 
ii^  two  long  wires  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
tTMiamittiug  a  discharge  from  a  Leyden  Jar 
thronjrii  cme  of  them.  He  also  obtained  indac- 
tive  effects  of  the  same  kind  from  tbe  discharges 
of  the  thunder  cloud  at  a  distance  of  several 
mOea.  Tbe  direction  of  indaced  currents  from 
discfaargea  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  apparently  very 
caprioions ;  they  do  not  deflect  tbe  needle  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  the  direction  indicated 
bj  the  magnetization  of  needles,  enclosed  in  a 
small  hetix  which  forms  a  part  of  the  drcnit,  is 
•nhjeflt  to  very  complex  variations.  For  exam- 
ple, when  the  two  condactors  are  near  each 
other,  the  direction  indicated  by  tbe  magnetiza- 
tion of  the  needle  is  opposite  to  that  of  me  cur- 
rent from  the  jar.  If  the  two  parallel  wires  or 
fiat  spirals  be  separated  to  a  greater  distance,  the 
magnetization  of  tbe  needle  will  indicate  either 
a  tMblecnrrentoronein  an  opposite  direction; 
and  if  the  distance  be  still  farther  increased, 
the  owoMte  polarity  of  a  greater  intensity  will 
be  exhibited.  A  change  also  in  tbe  direction 
of  tbe  magnetization  of  the  needle  will  be  pro- 
dooed  by  an  intermpdoD  in  the  drcnit  of  the 
induced  onrrent,  or  by  the  proximity  of  another 
doaed  circnit  These  resalts  have  leid  European 
phTridsta  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  direction 
of  the  cnrrent  by  chemical  decomposition  and 
other  effects,  bnt  tbe  resalts  do  not  settle  the 
qnestionor  throwmnch  additional  light  on  tbe 
character  of  the  phenomena.  Frof.  Henry, 
faowever,  after  a  very  extended  series  of  experi- 
menta,  was  enabled  to  refer  them  all  to  the  pe- 
coiiarity  of  the  electrical  discharge  from  the 
Leyden  jar.  This  does  not  consist  of  a  single 
diaeharge  from  the  inside  to  the  ontmde  of  the 
jar,  tm  bos  been  generally  snpposed,  but  In  a 
series  ot  dischaiges  forward  and  backward 
altamately,  nntil  an  equilibrium,  as  it  were,  is 
eatablished  by  a  series  of  oscillationB,  decreas- 
ing in  intensity  on  account  of  the  redstance 
of  the  wire,  nnti]  the  normal  electrical  eqni- 
fibriom  Is  attained. — Induction  in  Xamei  of 
Metal  M  motion.    Arogo  in  IBii  disoovered 


that  when  a  copper  plate  is  made  to  revolve 
rapidly  immediately  under  a  magnetic  bar  freely 
suspended  by  an  untwisted  thread,  the  motion 
will  be  communicated  to  the  latter  even  through 
a  plate  of  glass ;  and  also  that  when  a  msgnetia 
needle  is  made  to  vibrate  immediately  over  a 
plate  of  copper,  it  will  come  to  rest  mucb  sooner 
than  when  tbe  metal  is  removed.  These  facta 
remained  entirely  isolated  unlil  Faraday  showed 
that  they  were  tbe  resalts  of  currents  induced 
in  the  plate  by  the  action  of  tbe  magnet  We 
haveseenthat  whenawireismade  to  approach 
at  right  angles  to  a  magnetized  bar,  acurrentis 

Crodnced  in  the  former  opposite  to  that  of  the 
ypothetical  cnrrent  in  the  near  nde  of  tbe 
magnet  A  similar  result  most  be  produced 
when  a  plate  of  metal  is  moved  in  the  vicinity 
ot  a  magnetic  pole.  To  illustrate  this,  let  the 
N.  pole  of  a  strong  magnetic  bar  be  placed 
perpendicnlsily  on  the  middle  of  an  oblong 
plate  of  copper,  extended  in  a  N.  and  8.  direc- 
tion ;  while  the  bar  retains  this  position,  let 
the  plate  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  its 
lengtn,  say  southward,  under  the  ms^etio 
pole.  A  magnetic  bar  thus  placed  with  its  K. 
pole  downward  has  hypothetical  cnrrenta  re- 
volving aronnd  it  from  W.  to  E.  on  tbe  K. 
side,  and  from  E.  to  W.  on  the  S.  side.  If  Iba 
plate  therefore  be  moved  southward,  tbe  N. 
part,  which  is  approaching  the  pole,  will  have 
mdnced  in  it  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  thatof  the  cnrrent  in  tbe  magnet,  which  will 
in  tliis  case  be  a  current  directed  toward  the 
west,  while  the  B.  part  of  the  plate  receding 
from  the  magnet  will  have  currents  prodnced 
in  it  in  the  same  direction  as  those  in  the  mag- 
net; bnt  the  cnrrents  on  the  6.  side  of  the 
magnet  are  moving  toward  the  west,  and  hence 
we  shall  have  on  both  sides  of  the  magnetic 
pole  of  the  bar  currents  directed  toward  the 
west  during  the  time  the  plate  is  drawn  from 
the  north  toward  the  south.  If  we  reverse 
the  motion  of  tbe  plate,  the  direction  of  the  sys- 
tem of  currents  will  also  be  reversed.  If  the 
polesof  a  horse-shoe  magnet  be  fnrniebed  with 
two  pieces  of  iron  so  as  to  form  acting  poles  at 
a  small  distance  from  each  other,  and  nearly  in 
tbe  same  line,  and  between  these  a  circular  disk 
of  copperbemadeto  revolve  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  line  joining  the  poles,  so  that  the  latter 
shall  be  near  the  outer  circumference,  a  system 
of  cnrrents  from  the  centre  to  tbe  cirenmference 
of  the  plate  will  be  produced ;  tbe  radii  of  the 
plate  which  are  approaching  end  these  which 
are  receding  from  the  tine  joining  the  magnetic 
polee  will  both  conspire  to  produce  this  effecL 
If  one  endof  agalvanometerbebroQghtineon- 
tsot  with  the  BA)a  of  the  circalar  plate,  end  the 
other  made  to  tonch  the  circumference  while  it 
is  thus  revolving,  a  constant  cnrrent  will  be  in- 
dicated by  the  instrument.  If  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  revolntion  of  tbe  di^  be  changed,  an  oppo- 
site current  will  be  prodnced;  or  if  the  velocity 
of  the  rotation  be  increased,  a  corresponding 
increase  will  be  observed  intheintendty  of  tbe 
onrrent.     If  the  magnet  employed  in  this  ex- 
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perime&t  be  one  of  soft  iron  and  middenl;  ex- 
cited b7  &  galv&nic  onrrent,  the  copper  disk  pre- 
vioDslj  put  in  rapid  motion  will  InHtontly  be 
Htopped.  The  current  in  the  radii  of  the  plate 
which  are  approaching  the  magnetic  pole,  being 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  in  the  magnet, 
will  he  repelled ;  while  those  in  the  radii  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  pole,  being  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  current  in  the  magnet,  will  be  at- 
tracted; andlience  the  reanttant  action  of  all  the 
indnced  onrrenta  will  be  to  atop  the  plate.  A 
Bjmilar  revolt  la  produced  when  a  cube  of  cop- 
per of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  ia  sospended 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet, 
and  oauaed  rapidl?  to  revolve,  from  the  un- 
twisting of  a  thread  by  which  it  ia  saspended ; 
when  the  magnet  is  snddenlj  exoit«d,  tne  revo- 
lution of  the  cube  b  instantaneously  arrested, 
and  brought  to  rest  without  the  least  oscillation, 
a«  if  the  momentum  and  consequently  the  iner- 
tia of  the  maaa  were  instantly  aonihilated.  If, 
in  the  case  of  the  arrangement  of  the  revolving 
disk  we  have  mentioned,  a  rapid  motion  he 
aommnnioat«d  to  it  by  a  train  of  wheels  in  op* 
position  to  the  reaiatance  between  the  induoed 
cnrrents  and  the  magnet,  a  considerable  exer- 
tion will  be  required  to  continae  the  motion ; 
and  since,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  aon- 
servation  of  force,  the  muscular  power  expend- 
ed mgst  produce  some  effect,  and  no  change 
ia  found  in  the  condition  of  the  metal  after 
the  experiment,  the  conclusion  waa  drawn  that 
the  energy  exerted  was  expended  in  generating 
heat,  the  truth  of  which  was  established  by 
FoQoault.  The  diak  thus  made  to  revolve  in  op- 
position to  the  force  of  the  magnet  increases  m 
temperature,  and  soon  beoomea  sufficiently  hot 
to  set  fire  to  an  ordinary  matoh. — The  Magnet- 
itm  induced  from  tha  Earth  and  the  Sua,  The 
earth  being  a  great  magnet,  cnrrents  of  eleo- 
triwty  must  be  induced  in  M  conducting  ma- 
terial in  which  motion  takes  place  at  its  surface. 
These  cnrrents  are,  however,  of  feeble  intensity, 
but  their  existence  may  be  shown  bj  connect- 
ing tha  ends  of  a  copper  wire  several  hundred 
yards  in  length,  covered  with  silk  and  wound 
around  a  wooden  cylinder  of  about  3  ft  in 
length,  with  a  galvanometer,  and  by  anddenly 
tnrningthe  axis  of  the  former  from  ahorizontal 

Easitionintothedirectton  of  the  dipping  needle, 
'aring  the  downward  motion  of  the  N.  end  of 
the  cylinder,  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  an 
indnced  current  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  hypothetical  current  of  the  earth,  and, 
when  the  motion  is  reversed,  an  indnced  cur- 
rent in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  current 
in  the  earth.  From  this  result  it  must  be  in- 
ferred that  electrical  ODrrents  are  oonatantly 
produced  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  since 
no  change  in  the  direction  and  position  of  a 
condncting  body  can  take  place  withont  devel- 
oping the  inductive  action.  Moreover,  since 
the  sun  has  been  proved  to  be  a  great  magnet, 
exerting  a  powerful  action  on  the  earth,  the 
daily  rotation  of  the  latter  mutit  sab  ject  it  to  on 
inductive  action,  aimilar  to  that  we  have  de- 


UAGNOLIA 

scribed  in  the  revolving  plate  of  copper.  There 

can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
that  snch  currents  actaally  do  take  place,  bnt 
their  direction  and  intenaity  have  not  yet  been 
aacertdned.  But  from  the  association  of  the 
magnetic  storms  we  have  previously  described 
witn  the  occurrence  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and 
also  with  that  of  the  maximum  number  of 
spots  on  the  snn,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  three  classes  of  phenomena  are  inti- 
mately connected,  and  that  they  furnish  a  anb- 
ject  of  cosmical  research  of  perhaps  as  great 
mterest  as  any  which  have  ever  occlipied  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  world. 

UGRnrnie  cuss,    see  Miobosoopb. 

Hlfinin,  Charits,  a  French  author,  bom  in 
Paris,  Nov.  4,  ITSS,  died  there,  Oct  7,  1802. 
He  received  a  brilliant  education,  and  became 
in  ISIS  asdatant  in  the  imperial  library,  and  io 
1S82  one  of  the  directors  of  that  Institution. 
His  theatrical  oriticisms  in  the  ffJoSa  (1886- 
'80),  his  lectnrea  at  the  Borbonne  (18M-'S^  on 
the  oripn  of  the  modern  stage,  and  his  vanona 
writings  won  for  him  the  prdse  of  Saint«- 
Benve,  and  a  aeat  in  the  academy  of  inaorip- 
tions  and  belles-tettrea.  He  also  wrote  poetry 
and  plays.  His  principal  works  are ;  Onginea 
da  thatn  modame  (!8S^ ;  Oavteritt  el  midi- 
tation*  (S  vols.,  1848);  ThiAU-»  de  ffmmtha 
(1845,  with  text  and  translation)  ]  and  Hiitoira 
de*  marionette*  (18S2). 

MlONOUl,  a  genns  of  trees  and  shmbs  dedi- 
cated by  Linnaeus  to  Pierre  Magool,  pn^eaaor 
of  botuiy  at  Montpellier,  France,  at  the  oloaa 
of  the  17th  century,  and  who  was  the  firat  to 
apply  the  term  "  family  "  to  designate  groups 
c^  botanical  genera.  The  genus  is  the  type  of 
the  Mofnoliaeea,  a  family  aa  to  the  limits  of 
which  botanists  are  not  agreed ;  as  accepted  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker  (Oenera  Plantarum),  it 
includes  nine  genera,  four  of  which,  MagnoUa, 
liriodMUtroiy  \Uieium,  and  »ehitan4ra,  are  rep- 
resented within  the  United  Statea.  In  M^ 
nalia  there  are  fourteen  species,  six  of  which 
belong  to  Japan,  Ohina,  and  the  Himalayaa, 
and  the  reminder  to  North  America,  including 
Mexico.  White  a  few  are  low  ahmba,  the  ma- 
jority are  fine  treee,  some  reaching  the  height 
of  SO,  eo,  and  even  100  ft ;  there  are  both 
evergreen  and  decidnons  species,  and  nearly 
all  are  ornamental  by  reason  of  their  fine  foli- 
age and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
sometimes  so  crowded  npon  the  stem  as  to  ap- 
pear whorled,  entire,  furnished  with  stont  pe- 
tioles, which  when  they  fall  leave  broad  soars 
npon  the  stems ;  the  leaves  proceed  from  cylin- 
drical, acute  hnds,  the  integuments  or  protects 
ing  bud  scales  of  which  consist  of  the  large 
deciduous  stipules,  which  are  adherent  to  the 
base  of  the  petioles;  the  stipule  of  each  leaf 
enrelopg  the  succeeding  leaf  next  abore  it, 
which  is  folded  lengthwise  and  rests  a^nst 
the  next  stipular  sheath,  and  so  on;  the  stipules 
fall  away  aa  the  leaves  unfold.  Tbe  flowers, 
nsnally  large,  are  solitary  and  terminal,  and 
ore  white,  greenish  yellow,  or  purple;  they 
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faave  three  petal-like  lepals,  which  fall  esrlj, 
and  six  to  twelve  petals  in  two  to  four  seriee; 
the  namerona  Btameiu  are  in  man;  aeries  npon 
the  baae  of  the  reoeptacle,  which  is  prolonged 
into  the  centre  of  the  fiower;  the  anthers  are 
linear,  longer  thau  the  fllamenti,  and  open  in- 
wtfd ;  the  pistils  are  numerons,  consiating  of 
a  one-celled,  two-ovuled  ovary,  pointed  with  a 
short  Btjie ;  they  are  deuselj  crowded  apoo 
the  apper  part  of  the  receptacle  ;  in  maturing, 
the  OTariea  hecome  red,  fleahj,  and  coalesce  to 
fonn  a  compound  cone-like  fmit;  when  ripe 
each  carpel  (ovary)  opens  and  liberates  the 
two  seeda,  which  have  a  fleshy  bright  red  coat, 
and  are  for  a  while  anapeaded  by  extensile  cob- 
webby threads,  which  the  microscope  shows 
to  be  unooiled  spiral  vessels.  Bitter  and  some- 
what aromatjo  properties  pervade  the  genus, 
and  the  flowers  of  tome  species  are  highly  fra- 
prant. — Oar  most  widely  distributed  species 
IB  the  small  or  lanrel  magnolia,  or  sweet  bay 
(M.  glanea),  growing  in  swamps  from  Cape 
Ann,  Mass.,  to  Florida,  naaally  not  far  inland; 
in  its  northern  localities  it  is  only  a  ahmb  or 
low  tree  with  namerona  Btems  from  the  same 
mot,  and  is  decidnons ;  but  in  some  of  the 
aonthem  states  it  grows  60  f  L  or  more  high 
and  becomes  an  evergreen.  The  bark  of  the 
joong  shoots  is  green,  and  the  oblong  leaves 
are  dark  green  above  and  pale  or  glancona 
beneath;  Qie  gtobnlar  white  flowera  are  about 
S  in.  across  and  deliriitfolly  fragrant  The 
fmit  is  S  in.  long.  The  bark  of  the  root,  the 
oonea,  and  the  seeds,  made  into  a  tincture 
with  spirits,  are  popularly  ased  in  some  parts 
of  the  00QBb7  as  a  remedy  in  rheomstism, 
and  have  also  been  snocessfnl  in  diseases  of  a 
typhoid  character  in  the  hands  of  physioians. 
bi  the  southern  states,  where  the  trM  grows 
sntBciently  large,  the  wood  has  been  nsed  for 
finishing  Uie  interiors  of  houses,  for  fnmitnre, 
and  similar  work ;  it  is  of  a  maht^anj  color 
and  takes  a  good  polish.  The  terminal  ahootn, 
bearing  a  flower  and  a  cluBter  of  leaves,  are 
sold  in  Urge  nnmbera  in  the  streets  of  New 
York  and  other  cities.  Like  many  other  plants 
which  grow  natnrally  in  swamps,  the  small 
magnolia  flourishes  when  transferred  to  the 
drier  soil  of  the  garden,  and  maybe  trained  to 
form  a  perfectly  Bymmetrioal  little  tree.  It  is 
mrprising  that  a  native  plant  of  such  great 
merit  shonld  be  bo  seldom  seen  in  cultivation; 
there  ia  a  popalar  impresdon  that  it  is  difficult 
to  manage,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  large  numbers  of  plants,  palled  up  rudely 
from  the  swamp,  are  each  year  sold  in  cities 
by  itinerant  vendors;  such  plants  when  set  out 
are  sure  to  die.  All  of  the  msgnolias  are  dif- 
ficult to  transplant  from  their  native  localities, 
bat  trees  raised  from  the  seed  in  nurseries,  and 
Kveral  times  transplanted,  are  quite  Bure  to 
saoceed.  The  manner  of  propagating  the  ape- 
cies  in  general  wilt  be  found  below.  This  n^e- 
cies  blooms  when  only  4  or  S  ft  high ;  it  has 
produced  several  garden  forms,  which  differ 
from  (he  original  in  the  size  and  shape  of  their 
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leaves;  oneof  these,  Thompson's  msgnuliaCJf. 
Thamptoniand),  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  i^etween 
M.  glavea  and  some  other,  bat  it  is  apparently 
only  a  large-leaved  variety ;  it  ia  valuable  on 
account  of  its  fine  foliage  sad  long  continDed 
bloom.    The  next  northemmoat  species,  known 
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as  the  encumber  tree  (3f.  acvminata),  is  tonnd 
from  western  New  York  westward  to  Illinois 
and  southward  to  Georgia,  and  with  one  ex- 
ception is  the  largest  of  all  our  magnolias, 
reaching  from  60  to  90  ft.;  it  grows  rapidly, 
assumes  a  fine  shape,  and  ita  abnndant  folinge 
renders  it  valnable  as  an  ornamental  or  ahaae 
tree;  the  leaves  are  thin,  6  to  10  in.  long,  ob- 
long, pointed,  and  slightly  downy  beneath.  In 
this  species  the  flowers  add  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  the  tree;  they  are  be!l-shaped,  about 
S  In.  broad,  and  consist  of  twisted  or  straggling 
glancous  green  petals  which  are  tinged  with 
yellow ;  the  fmit,  which  is  about  S  in.  long, 
resembles  when  young  a  small  encumber ;  the 
wood  is  like  that  of  the  tnlip  tree,  but  is  less 
valuable,  and  with  builders  ranks  in  usefulness 
with  that  of  the  linden ;  it  ia  somewhat  naed 
for  the  inside  work  of  honsee;  in  the  western 
states  it  is  valued  above  all  other  woods  for 
making  pumps  end  for  pipes  for  conveying 
water.  The  great-leaved  magnolia  (M.  ma- 
eropkylia)  is  a  still  more  southern  species,  8. 
E.  Kentnckjr  being  its  northemuiuet  locality, 
whence  it  extends  to  Georgia  and  Florida,  but 
is  rare  everywhere ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
80  or  40  ft,,  its  trunk  and  branches  clothed 
with  a  white  bark.  This  species  is  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  genus  for  the  size  of  its 
leaves  and  flowers;  theovate-oblongteavesaro 
narrow  and  heart-shaped  at  the  base  and  from 
2  to  H  't.  long;  the  petals  are  fl  in.  long,  and 
the  open,  bell-ahaped  flower  B  or  10  in.  across, 
pure  white,  with  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal,  and  somewhat  fragrant;  fruit  ovate. 
It  is  quite  hardy  in  New  York  and  in  some 
parts  of  New  England,  and  is  worthy  Ot  being 
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leaved  spedes,  has  York  and  liiacaster 
ties,  Pel,  for  its  Qortheni  limit,  and  is  foiutd 
in  most  of  the  southern  states;  it  rarelj  ez- 
oeedi  80  ft.  in  height ;  the  ieavai  are  pointed 
at  both  ends  and  from  1  to  8  ft.  long ;  as  the; 
are  crowded  in  a  circle  at  the  ends  of  the  irreg- 
ular branches,  the  trae  presents  the  appearance 
expressed  in  ita  common  oa  well  as  its  spedflc 
name ;  the  flowers  are  8  to  8  in.  broad,  pnre 
wbit«,  and  have  s  aweet,  heavy  odor,  which  is 
dissgreaable  to  most  persons ;  its  large,  roae- 
colored  cones  are  4  to  fi  in.  long  and  showy. 
Being  a  rather  straggling  tree,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  very  ornamental,  although  it  ia 
an  interesting  species ;  it  is  hardy  near  Bos- 
ton; it  was  formerly  called  M.  tripelala.  The 
ear-leaved  nmhrella  tree  (Jf.  FrateH,  and  for- 
merly M.  avrieulata)  occurs  in  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  southward  along  the  monntains ;  it 
grows  40  to  GO  ft.  high,  and  though  it  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  preceding,  it  is  handsomer 
in  all  respects ;  its  oblong-obovat«  or  spatnlate 
leaves  are  aaricled  or  have  an  ear-lobe-like 
appendage  on  each  side  at  the  base  ;  they  are 
seldom  over  a  foot  long,  and  are  crowded  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  In  an  Dmbrella-like 
cluster;  the  flower  ia  about  6  in.  across,  whit« 
and  pleasantly  fragrant.  The  only  other  de- 
oiduons  native  species  is  the  yellow  encumber 
tree  (M.  eordata),  a  native  of  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia;  it  grows  40  or  60  ft,  high,  and 
has  oval  or  roundish  leaves,  sometimes  slight- 
ly heart-shaped  at  base,  about  6  in.  long ;  the 
flowers  are  4  to  6  in.  wide  and  of  a  lemon-yel- 
low color,  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  rich 
green  ofthe  foliage;  thongb  a  peculiarly  south- 
ern species,  this  has  proved  hardy  in  New 
England. — Onr  only  perfectly  evergreen  spe- 
cies is  the  great-flowered  magnolia (Jr.fnzrwft- 
Jfora),  also  oalled  the  great  laarel  magnolia, 
which  grows  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida 
and  westward  to  Loaisiana.  Probably  no  other 
American  tree  has  had  so  much  written  in  its 
praise  as  this,  and  it  is  deserving  of  oil  the 
encomiums  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it; 
for  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  forest  tree  or 
as  a  garden  ornament,  it  is  unsurpassed  for 
nobleness  and  beanty.      It  reaches  its  greatest 

Eerfection  in  light  fertile  soils,  and  those  who 
ave  only  seen  the  few  poor  starved  specimens 
that  linger  along  on  its  northern  limits  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  well  developed 
specimens.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  60  to 
100  ft,  and  when  not  crowded  by  other  trees 
assumes  a  form  as  regularly  pyramidal  as  if  it 
had  been  shaped  by  art ;  its  oblong  or  obovata 
leaves  are  very  thick  and  leathery,  of  the  dark- 
est shining  green  above  and  rusty-colored  be- 
neath, from  6  to  12  in.  long;  the  flowers,  6  to 
9  in.  across,  are  of  the  purest  white  and  deli- 
oionsly  fragrant;  they  are  produced  dnring 
April  and  Ifay,  and  after  they  are  gone  the 
red  cones  show  with  flue  efllect  agunst  the 
dark-green  foliage.    The  flowers  turn  brown 


in  fading,  and  the  slightest  injury  to  the  petals 
shows  itself  as  a  brown  spot;  if  the  petals  of 
thie  or  any  others  of  the  whit«-flowered  mag- 
nolias be  written  npon  with  a  sharp  point,  the 
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writing  will  soon  become  legible  in  distinct, 
dark-brown  characters.     In  some  situations  in 
England  this  tree  endures  without  protection, 
but  generally  it  needs  the  shelter  of  a  wood  or 
baildings ;  in  this  eonntry  Philadelphia  seems 
to  be  its  northern  limit,  and  there  its  flowering 
Is  of  rare  occurrence ;  in  more  northern  locali- 
ties it  must  be  regarded  as  a  greenhoose  plant ; 
in  those  states  where  it  will  not  only  live  bnt 
thrive,  it  is  deservedly  popular,  whether  planted 
as  single  specimens  or  to  line  an  avenue.     A 
number  of  welt  marked  varieties  have  b«en 
raised  from  seeds,  dittering  from  the  type  in 
form  of  the  leaves, 
size  of  the  flowers, 
and   other  particn- 
lars ;    one   of  theee 
raised  in  Georgia  is 
an   almost   oontinU' 
ous  bloomer. — Sev- 
eral of  the  exotic 

in  cultivation,  while 
others,  at  the  north 
at  least,  are  only 
greenhouse  plants ; 
some  botanists  have 
placed  these  in  sep- 
arate genera,  but 
they  are  proper 
magnolias.  The  l>e«t 
known  of  these  is 
theyulanfjf.  eonipi- 
rua),  aChinesename 
dgnifyins  lily  tree,  which  is  often  met  with  as 
a  ahrub  flowering  when  only  8  or  4  ft  high, 
but  which  pows  to  a  handsome  tree  ot  80 
to  60  ft. ;  the  flowera,  which  appear  in  early 
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qning  (April),  before  the  leaves,  an  large, 
whits,  and  fragrant;  the  leaves  are  obovate, 
pcwited,  and  downj  when  joniiR;  the  fnut, 
by  th«  anppression  of  some  of  tb«  corpeli,  ii 
often  oontortad  into  most  groteaqne  Bhai>eH. 
Hub  tree  is  quite  liardf  in  a  much  oolder 
dumate  ttum  that  of  New  York,  and  for  its 
laig«,  eariT,  fragrant  Sowers  is  a  favorite  with 
msDj,  while  others  object  to  it  on  aocount  of 
Its  n^ed  upearanoe  when  in  flower ;  there  is 
a  oelebratea  specimen  near  NewburKb,  over  SO 
ft.  high,  B^mnietrical  in  form,  and  wben  in 
bJoom  its  flowers  are  estimated  by  thousands. 
It  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Chinese,  who 
dwarf  it,  as  thej  do  other  trees,  by  cramping 
the  roots  In  small  pots.  A  row  of  seedlings  of 
this  magnolia  presents  a  great  variety  in  foli- 
age, and  some  of  these  are  retained  in  oultiva- 
tion  under  distinct  names.  The  pnrple  mag- 
nolia (Jf. purpurea)  is  a  native  of  Japan;  in 
cultivation  it  seldom  reaches  above  10  ft.;  it 
has  the  same  habit  of  early  flowering  with  the 
prec«diDg  species ;  the  lai^  flowers  are  pink- 
ish purple  ontside  and  wlute  witliin ;  the  leaves 
■re  of  a  bright  dark  green ;  it  is  somewhat  less 
hardy  than  the  preceding,  and  in  cold  localities 
is  treated  as  «  greenhouse  planL  Soulange's 
magnolia  (if.  Soulangtana  of  the  narseries)  is 
a  hybrid  between  the  two  inst  noticed;  the 
tree  has  the  habit  and  harainess  of  M.  eon- 


maguolia,  of  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  M.  purpurea, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  finer  foliage  and 
lareer  and  more  deeply  colored  flowers.  Sev- 
eral other  species  or  varieties  of  this  ^ronp  are 
in  cultivBlion,  bnt  their  value  remains  to  be 
ascertained.  There  are  a  few  other  exotic  spe- 
dea,  but  they  are  rare  in  our  gardens.  Camp- 
bell's magnolia  (JT  Campb«llii),  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  is  described  as  a  targe  tree  with  fine 
foliage,  and  crimson  and  white  flowers  rivalling 
those  of  M.  grandifiora  in  size  and  exceeding 
tiiena  in  beauty.  M.  Kobut  and  M.  obovata  are 
J^>ane«e  spedos  grown  in  greenhouses.  M. 
ftaeata  is  a  small  evergreen  shrub  with  much 
the  appearance  of  a  camellia;  its  brown  stems 
are  luiry,  and  its  ftowers,  wliiob  are  brownish 


acconnt  of  the  dark  color  of  its  wood.  This 
species  grows  in  the  open  air  in  Georgia  and 
other  southern  states,  where  it  is  highly  prized 
for  its  fragrance,  and  is  generally  known  as 
the  banana  shmb ;  it  there  forms  a  dense  bush 
8  or  10  ft  high.— The  magnolias  are  readily 
raised  from  seeds,  which  germinate  better  \i 
eown  as  soon  as  ripe ;  if  tiiey  are  to  be  kent 
till  spring,  they  most  be  preserved  in  sligbUy 
damp  sand,  for  if  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry  they  will  not  germinate.  The  difficulty  of 
removing  wild  trees  has  already  been  alluded 
to ;  they  form  bnt  few  fibrous  roots,  and  hence 
are  nsoally  looked  npon  by  nurserymen  as 
plants  very  ^Scntt  to  nandle;  bnt  if  nnrsery- 
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grown  plants  are  frequently  transplanted  dn- 
ring  their  growth,  fibrous  roots  are  formed, 
and  they  can  be  removed  with  safety ;  in  some 
narseries  the  trees  ore  grown  in  pots,  and 
these,  though  neoessarily  small,  are  qnite  safe 
for  the  planter  to  purchase,  as  they  may  be 
turned  into  the  open  ground  without  disturb- 
ing their  roots.  JUagnotlas  u'e  also  multiplied 
by  layers,  but  tiie  tall-growing  ones  thus  treat- 
ed never  produce  handsome-shaped  trees,  and 
those  from  seed  are  preferable.  The  rarer 
kinds,  especially  the  Chinese,  are  grafted  upon 
some  species  which  grows  readily  from  seed, 
the  cucumber  tree  {M.  aeuminata)  being  usu- 
ally selected  as  the  stock  npon  which  to  graft 
Inarching  is  also  sometimes  resorted  to  to  mul- 
tiply these  plants.     (See  Gbaftikg.) 

■IGACa,  Eiaard,  a  German  painter,  bom  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  7,  1T99,  died  there,  Aug.  9,  1872. 
He  studied  in  Berlin  and  in  Borne,  and  became 
known  as  a  member  and  professor  of  the  Ber- 
lin academy  and  as  s  portrait  painter.  He  pub- 
lished Udier Emfichiung  vnd  Beleuchtvng  to* 
Stlumai  tur  Aiffitfllvng  row  Qemdlden  vnd 
Scvlpturen  (Berlin,  18fl4),  and  J)it  Polychromie 
torn  iHuitUruchen  Standpunkle  (Bonn,  1872). 

HAGIiCB,  Hetarlck  CMtsv,  a  German  chemist, 
bom  in  Berlin,  May  2,  1802,  died  there,  April 
4,  1870.  He  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Berlin  in  1627,  where  he  became  in  1884  ei- 
trsordinary,  and  in  184C  ordinary  professor  of 
physics  and  technology.  In  1829  he  discovered 
the  compound  formed  of  the  elements  of  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  of  ammonia,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  combinations  of  the  same  substances, 
and  known  as  tbe  green  salt  of  Uagnus.  He 
afberward  published  "Geeearches  on  Capil- 
larity "  and  observations  upon  evaporation  in 
capiUary  tubes.  Almost  smmltaneonsly  Mag- 
nus and  Eegnault  made  public  the  results  of 
their  experiments  upon  the  coefficient  of  the 
dilatation  of  gases,  the  former  on  Nov.  25, 
1841,  and  the  latter  on  Dec.  18,  1S41.  Ig 
18(10-'61  Magnus  published  bis  experiments  on 
the  transmission  of  heat  through  gases  in  the 
double  sspect  of  conductibility  and  radiation, 
which  led  to  a  protracted  controversy  with 
Tyndall.  His  last  publication  was  a  memoir 
on  the  emission,  absorptjon,  and  reflection  of 
beat  by  bodies  at  low  temperatures.  Bis  lec- 
tures continued  tiU  near  the  close  of  his  lits, 
and  for  their  illustration  he  formed  the  physi- 
cal cabinet  of  the  univend^. 

lUGNV880ir,  or  HagnMi,  nn,  an  Icelandic 
scholar,  bom  in  Skalholt,  Aug.  27, 1781,  died  in 
Copenhagen,  Dec.  24, 1847.  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Coptenhsgen,  returned  16  Iceland 
in  180S,  snd  practised  as  an  advocate.  In  1B12 
he  went  again  to  Copenhagen,  where  In  18J5 
he  was  appointed  professor,  and  in  1819  began 
to  lecture  in  the  university  and  the  academy 
of  fine  arts  on  the  old  Norse  literature  and 
mythology.  In  1843  he  was  made  keeper  <d 
the  archives.  He  was  the  snthor  of  many  ar- 
chraolc^col  works,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant (ire:  Bidrag  til  nordith  Arehatilogie  {Oo- 
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penhagen,  1620),  in  which  he  mwntdned  tbe 
plastic  eymbolical  ideality  of  the  Norse  mfths, 
which  makes  them  hb  appropriate  as  Ihoae  at 
the  Greeks  for  artistic  repreBentation;  Pritem 
VeUrum  Sorealium  Hythologiit  Lexicon  et 
Oentile  CaUndarivm  (1638) ;  a  translation  and 
explanation  ol  the  elder  Edda,  jSldre  Edda, 
oieriat  og  fi>rkl9rtt  (4  vols.,  lS21-'3);  and 
EddaUerm  og  dent  Oprindelte  (4  vols.,  1824- 
'fl),  an  exposition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  Edda  from  the  standpoint  of  comparative 
mTthologj'.  In  connection  with  Rafn  he  pro- 
duced Qr^nland*  KUtoHtke  Hindtamarhor  (8 
vols.,  lB38-'42),  and  Antiquitit  note*  (3  vols., 
18S0~'62).  ne  also  wrote  a  work  on  rnnes, 
Bunamc  og  Runerna  (1841). 

MAGOFFIN,  an  £.  coantj  of  Kentucky,  wa- 
tered by  Licking  river;  area,  abOQt  600  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,684,  of  whom  179  were 
oolored.  The  aarface  is  hilly  and  the  soil 
moderately  fertile  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  B,9T1  hoshels  of  wheat,  174,681  of 
Indian  com,  17,488  of  oats,  10,660  of  poUtoea, 
13,774  Iba.  of  wool,  and  45,687  of  butter. 
There  were  1,003  horses,  1,632  milch  cows, 
S,a08  other  cattle,  6,180  sheep,  and  S,848 
— '-  -      Capital,  Salyeraville, 

>0N,  EUska  r 
born  at  Lebanon, 
was  the  son  of  an  architect  who  was  impov- 
erished by  siokness,  and  obtained  a  good  edn- 
oation  by  his  earnings  as  a  bricklayer.  He 
was  ordained  in  1840.  and  immediately  settled 
at  Richraond,  Ya.,  as  pastor  of  the  second 
Baptist  chnroh,  where  he  remained  six  years, 
and  then  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  On  his 
return  he  tMoame  pastor  of  a  chnrch  ia  Cin- 
einnad.  Here  he  remained  till  1840,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Oliver  street  Baptist 
chnroh.  New  York.  In  1867  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  in  Albany,  and  abont  1860  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  now  resides 
(1874).  He  formed  a  valuable  collection  of 
pictures,  espedally  in  water  colors,  which  be 
■old  to  Vassar  college,  Pougbkeepsie.  In  1668 
Rochester  nniversitr  conferred  upon  liim  the 
d^ree  of  D.  D.  His  published  works  are: 
"  Orators  of  the  American  Revolution  "  (New 
York,  1843);  "Living  Orators  in  America" 
(New  York,  1849)  ;  "Proverbs  for  the  Peo- 
ple" (Boston,  1848);  "Republican  Chris- 
tianity'' (Boston,  1848);  and  "  Westward  Em- 
pire "  (New  York,  1866). 

MIGOT.     See  Macaque. 

MIGPIE,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the  crow  fam- 
ily, and  the  genus  pica  (Briss.).  The  bill  is 
long  and  strong,  abont  as  high  as  broad  at  the 
baae,  with  compressed  sides,  hooked  tip,  and 
covered  with  bristly  feathers  nearly  to  its  mid- 
dle; wings  long  and  rounded,  with  tiie  first 
quill  short,  falcate,  and  attenuated,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  nearly  eqnal  and  longest; 
the  tail  is  very  long  and  graduated,  the  late- 
ral feathers  scarcely  more  than  half  the  mid- 
die;  tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  strong 
«nd  covered  wit'.i  broad  scales  In  front;  toes 
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strong,  and  the  hind  one  long,  with  curved 
sharp  claws-,  a  naked  patch  behind  and  below 
the  eye ;  head  without  oreet ;  nostrils  <drcnlar. 
Nearly  a  dozen  soecies  are  described,  inhabit- 
ing the  old  world  and  North  America;  tbey 
are  seen  generally  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  in 
tlocks,  noisy  and  restless;  they  will  eat  vege- 
tables, grains,  mollusks,  worms,  insects,  and 
even  carrion,  and  destroy  eggs  and  young 
birds.  The  nest  is  made  upon  high  trees  or  in 
thick  bushes,  of  large  size,  of  coarse  materials 

flastered  with  clay,  and  softly  lined  with  wool, 
air,  and  feathers;  there  is  generally  a  kind  of 
roof  over  the  nest,  with  a  narrow  entrance  for 
the  birds.  The  common  magpie  of  Europe 
{P  mtlaiu)l«uea,  Vieill.)  is  18  in.  long,  with 
an  extent  of  wings  of  2  ft,  the  tail  10  in., 
and  hill  1^  in. ;  the  plumage  of  the  head, 
neck,  back,  anterior  part  of  breast,  and  abdo- 
men hieok ;  the  rest  of  the  breast  and  the  out- 
er scapolars  white;  the  tail  and  wings  splen- 
dent with  green  and  purple,  most  of  the  inner 
web  of  the  outer  quills  white ;  iris  dark.  This 
elegantly  formed  and  handsome  bird  is  gen- 
ertJly  distribnted  in  the  wooded  districts  of 
Europe ;  in  form  it  approaches  nearest  to  the 
jackdaw,  but  the  win^  are  shorter  and  the 
tail  much  longer.  It  is  fond  of  coming  near 
human  habitations;  the  flight  is  rather  heavT-, 
but  moderately  rajiid;  the  notes  are  almost 
incessant  and  hard ;  the  tail  is  elevated  while 
walking.  The  eggs  are  from  three  t«  uz,  aboat 
\\  by  1  in.,  of  a  pale  green  with  brown  and 
pnrplish  freckles,  or  pale  blue  with  smaller 
spots  resembling  those  of  the  jay ;  it  b  fond  of 
building  in  the  some  locality,  and  frequently  in 
the  same  neeL  From  its  docility  it  is  an  agree- 
able pet,  though  it  has  the  propeuuty  common 
to  the  orow  family  of  ctealing  wliatever  objeota, 


AoMrlcu  Migple  (Pica  Radioiiia). 

and  especially  bright  ones,  may  attract  its  at- 
tention. The  American  maepie  (P.  ffudtoniea, 
Bonap.),  though  closely  resembling  the  Euro- 
pean, is  a  distinct  species;    it  hjw  a  mooh 
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longer  Uil,  b  of  larger  Bice,  with  a  thicker  bill, 
gnjiah  bine  oatar  ring  to  the  iris,  the  feathers 
of  the  throat  spottod  with  white,  and  the  hind 


to  California. 

■IGIJIEE,  Jaka  FnuMto,  an  Irish  jonmalist, 
bom  in  Cork  in  181S,  died  there,  Oct  81,  IHTa. 
He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1848.  He 
was  membw  of  parliament  tor  Dangarvon 
from  1853  to  ISOfi  and  afterward  for  Cork 
nntii  his  death.  Ue  was  major  of  Cork  at 
several  periods  from  1663  to  18$4,  was  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  "  Cork  Examiner,"  a 
leading  journal  of  the  soath  of  Ireland,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  linen 
industry.  He  published  "  The  lodiistria]  Move- 
ment in  Ireland  in  18G2  "  (leSS) ;  "  Borne  and 

I  Rnler"  (1857;  enlarged  od.,  1869),  which. 


nnder  the  title, 
■nd  for  this  he  received  a  gold  medal  from 
the  pope;  "The  Irish  in  America"  (1866); 
"life of  Father  Hatbew"  0868);  and  "The 
Next  Generation,''  a  political  novel  (1871). 

■ASYU,  U«)i,  a  Hungarian  traveller,  bom 
in  Bzabadka  in  1817,  died  in  soath  Africa, 
Nor.  ft,  1864.  He  attended  the  naval  school 
«t  Rnme,  mtered  the  Braziliui  navy  in  1644, 
and  took  part  in  the  war  between  Rosas  and 
Dragnaj.  He  went  in  1847  to  the  Fortagneae 
Mttlemeate  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and 
became  commander  of  the  fleet  of  the  n^o 
ruler  of  Calabar.  Having  familiarized  him- 
aeU  with  several  nesro  langasgea,  he  left  Bio 
Felipe  de  Bengnela,  Jan.  15,  1849,  and  crossed 
the  tiUile  land  of  Nano  to  a  comparativel;  low 
eonntrj,  Bih^  where  he  married  the  danghter 
of  a  duel  On  Feb.  30,  ISCO,  he  left  hie  new 
home  with  his  wife  and  nearly  SOO  anned  men, 
crosaed  the  river  Kokema,  and  explored  the 
interior,  reaching  in  1851  the  Cazembe  river. 
He  went  westward  as  far  as  the  Liba  river, 
and  thence  northward  to  the  city  of  Hatiamvo, 
testing  his  observations  b^  travelling  over  the 
same  re^on  in  different  directions.  The  Por- 
tngnese  government  gave  him  a  high  civil  of- 
fice at  Sio  Paalo  de  Loanda,  with  the  rank  of 
nuyor.  The  first  volume  of  hie  travels  from 
1840  to  1657  waa  published  at  Pesth  in  18fi9  at 
the  ecpense  of  the  Hongarian  academy,  and 
was  translated  Into  German  by  J.  Hanfolvy, 

MiCfil&  See  HmouT,  vol.  iz.,  pp.  56 
and  62. 

UHIFFT,  Mm  P>    See  aappleroent. 

MABAS,  in,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Vemon,  N.  T-  in  1799.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  college  in  1824,  and  at  Andover  the- 
crfogical  seminary  in  1827,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrch  in  Pitts- 
■  ford,  N,  Y.,  Kov.  10,  1839.  Ue  was  pastor  of 
the  Sixth  street  Presbyterian  (now  the  first 
Congregational)  church,  Cincianui,  from  its 
oi^anization  in  1831  till  1B3S,  when  be  became 
president  of  Oberlin  college,  and  professor  of 
int^lectotl  and  moral  philosophy  and  assistant 


professor  of  theo](^y.  In  1850  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Cleveland  oniversity,  In  1650 
oecarae  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Jackson,  Uich.,  and  in  1866  of  the  CoDgrega- 
tional  church  m  Adrian,  Uich.,  and  in  ISSl 
president  of  Adrian  college,  which  ^ost  he  re- 
igned in  1671,  continuing  to  reside  in  Adrian. 
He  has  been  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the 
religions  views  known  as  Perfectionist,  and 
has  published  a  work  entitled  "  ChriBtian  Per- 
fection." His  other  works  are :  "  The  Btnence 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy  "  (New  York,  1845) ; 
"The  Doctrine  of  the  Will"  (1846);  "The 
Tme  Believer  "  (1847)  ;  "  Modem  Mysleries 
Explained  and  Eefuted,"  relating  to  spiritual- 
ist manifestations  (Boston,  1866) ;  "  The  Sci- 
ence of  Moral  Philosophy"  (Oberlin,  1666); 
and  "  The  Science  of  Logic  "  (New  York,  1857). 
He  hu  of  late  been  engaged  upon  a  work  en- 
titled "A  Critical  History  of  Philoaophy." 

lUHlR.  L  DMili  Bart,  an  American  mili- 
tary engineer,  bom  in  New  York,  April  2, 
1602,  drowned  in  the  Hudson  river,  near  Stony 
Point,  Sept.  16, 1871.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1824,  was  appointed  second  lieutenant 
in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  was  made  assistant 
professor  of  matbematios  in  the  military  acad- 
emy. In  1826  he  became  assistant  professor 
of  engineering,  and  in  1826  was  sent  by  the 
war  department  to  study  in  Europe,  where  ho 
remained  four  years.  In  1882  be  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  military  engineering,  which 
Sost  he  held  till  his  death.  He  received  the 
egree  of  LL.  D.  from  William  and  Mary  and 
Dartmouth  colleges  and  Brown  university.  His 
death  was  by  suicide,  during  a  temporary  ii 


that  be  should  be  put  on  the  retired  list.  He 
published  "Treatise  on  Field  Fortifications " 
(1838);  "Elementary  Course  of  Civil  En- 
gineering" (1887;  rewritten,  1868);  "Ele- 
mentary  Treatise  on  Advanced  Guard,  Out- 
post, and  Detachment  Service  of  Troops " 
(1847;  improved  ed.,  1862);  "Elementary 
Treatise  onlndustrial  Drawing"  (1858);  "De- 
scriptive Geometry,  as  applied  to  the  Drawing 
of  Fortification  and  Stereotomy  "  (1864) ;  and 
"Military  Engineering;  Part  I.,  Field  Forti- 
fications, Mihtary  Mining,  and  Siege  Opera- 
tions" (1865),  and  "Part  II.,  Permanent  For- 
tifications" (1867).  He  edited,  with  addi- 
tions, an  American  reprint  of  Moseley'a  "  Me- 
chanioal  Principles  of  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture "  (1856).  II.  Mile,  an  American  clergy- 
man, brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Suf- 
folk, Nanscmond  co.,  Vs.,  May  24,  1619,  died 
in  Baltimore,  Sept  8,  1870.  He  was  educated 
at  St  Paul's  coAege,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  took  or- 
ders in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
1646,  became  rector  of  Grace  church,  Jersey 
City,  in  1848,  and  two  years  later  asfistant 
minister  in  St.  Mark's  chnrch,  Philadelphia. 
He  was  elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory in  the  general  theological  seminaiy  of 
the  Episcopal  chnrch  in  1661,  a  post  which  he 
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held  for  13  jears.  In  Jalv,  1894,  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  ohurch,  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Mehon  pabliahed  "The  Exercise  of  Faitii" 
(1851);  "Ilietorj  of  the  Oharch,  first  Three 
Oenturies"  (I860;  new  ed.,  first  seren  oenta- 
ries,  1872) ;  "  Heply  to  Oolenso  "  (1868) ;  "  Pd- 
moni,  a  Free  Inquiry  "  (1668) ;  and  "  Comedf 
of  Canonization  "  (1868).  Hie  works  have 
been  collected,  with  a  memoir  bj  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hopkins,  jr.  (8  vols.,  New  York,  18T2-'6). 
UUNOT  cm,  a  borouKh  of  Sehnrlkill  oo., 
Pennsjlvania,  80  m.  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia 
and  06  m.  N.  E.  of  Harrieburg ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,588  ;  in  1874,  including  suburbs,  about  10,- 
000.  It  is  in  the  Hahanoy  vaJley,  1,B11  ft. 
above  the  sea,  near  the  watershed  between  the 
Delaware  and  Suaqnehanua,  ia  the  mldat  of  a 
rich  anthracite  remoD.  It  has  rulroad  com- 
mnnication  with  PMIiidelphia,  Harriaburjr,  and 
New  York,  by  means  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  lines.    It  is  sap- 

Eorted  by  the  ueighboriDg  mines,  which  dis- 
urse  nearly  |200,000  in  wages  monthly.  It 
has  a  large  fonndery,  a  national  and  a  state 
bank,  two  insurance  companies,  two  poblio 
halls,  throe  large  school  hoases,  a  pabtic  li- 
brary, two  weekly  newspapers,  and  18  obiiroh- 
03.    The  finit  houses  were  erected  in  1869. 

HIHANUDVT,  a  river  of  India,  rising  about 
lat  21"  N.,  Ion.  81°  E.  It  flows  S.  E.,  8.  E., 
and  K,  throusb  the  provinces  of  Berar  and 
Orissa,  and  falls  into  tbe  bay  of  Bengal  through 
nnmeroos  deltoid  arms  which  diviaa  just  bo- 
low  Cuttook,  where  daring  the  rainy  season  it 
is  2  in.  broad ;  its  principal  month  is  in  lat  20° 
18',  Ion.  86°  10'.  It  is  about  480  m.  long,  and 
is  navigable  during  the  rains  300m.;  bnt  during 
five  or  six  months  of  the  year  a  large  part  of 
its  channel  is  dry,  and  it  is  fordable  even  at 
Outtaok.  Diamonds  of  the  finest  qaality  are 
found  in  it  and  in  its  tribataries. 

MAB18KA,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Iowa,  inter- 
sected by  the  Des  Moines  and  the  N.  and  S. 
forks  of  Skunk  river;  area,  676  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  23,G08.  The  surface  consists  in  great 
part  of  level  or  nndolating  prairies,  diversified 
with  woodlands,  and  the  soil  is  productive. 
Coal  and  limestone  abound.  The  Des  Hoines 
Valley  railroad  and  the  Central  railroad  of 
Iowa  pass  through  it  The  chief  prodnotions  in 
1870  were  354,733  bushels  of  wheat,  1,861,282 
of  Indian  com,  197,109  of  oats,  127,14B  of  po- 
tatoes, 139,612  lbs.  of  wool,  682,402  of  butter, 
and  28,133  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,934 
horses,  8,970  milch  oows,  11,802  other  cattle, 
81,662  sheep,  and  83,601  awine;  7  mannfac- 
tories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of  marble  and 
stone  work,  2  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  4 
woollen  mills,  9  flour  mills,  and  4  saw  milts. 
Oapital,  Oskaloosa. 

lUHMOCD  I.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  a  son  of 
Uustapha  11.,  bom  in  Constantinople,  Aug.  6, 
1696,  died  Dee.  13,  1764.  He  was  raised  to 
the  Ottoman  throne  in  1780,  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  node  Ahmed  III.  The  Janizaries, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  latter  and  made 
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Mahmond  saltan,  exacted  from  him  a  promise 
to  oontinne  the  war  begun  against  Na^  8hab 
of  Persia.  His  militai?  operations,  however, 
were  disastroDS,  and  he  finally  concluded  a 
peace  in  1786.  In  the  mean  while  the  Bus- 
elans  bad  b^nn  hoatQities,  and  in  1787  they 
took  Otchakov  and  Kinbum,  whjle  their  Ana- 
trian  allies  invaded  Wallaobia.  The  latter  were 
however  defeated  by  the  Tnrka  at  Erotzka 
on  tbe  Danube  in  178Q,  upon  which  the 
court  of  Vienna  made  peace  on  disadvanta- 
geous terms,  relinquishing  not  only  what  its 
foroee  had  recently  taken,  hot  also  Belgrade, 
captured  during  a  former  war.  The  Russians 
obtained  a  more  favorable  treaty,  retaining 
all  their  conqnests.  In  174S  hostilities  again 
broke  oot  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  and 
were  closed  by  a  treaty  unfavorable  t«  the 
latter.  Notwithstanding  the  wars  in  whidi 
his  army  was  engaged,  Kahmoud  was  a  man 
of  peaceful  disposition,  and  Turkey  was  com- 
paratively well  governed  onder  him.  lie  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Osman  III. 

EUraotrit  n.,  sultan  of  TDrkey,  the  yoOD^- 
er  son  of  Abdnl  Hamed,  bom  in  Constanti- 
nople, Jnly  30,  1786,  died  there,  July  1,  1888. 
During  his  yontli,  passed  in  the  seraglio,  he 
became  familiar  wito  Persian  and  Turkish  lit- 
eratnre,  and  Is  said  to  have  manifested  at  an 
early  age  a  character  of  great  firmness  not  on- 
mingled  with  cruelty.  His  elder  brother  Mus- 
tapha  lY.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1S07, 
had  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  possi- 
ble nval,  when  Ramir  Eifendi,  paymaster  of 
the  army,  rescued  him.  Buraktar,  the  paaha 
of  Rnstohuk,  raised  an  insurrection,  deposed 
Mustapha,  and  placed  Uabraoud  on  the  throne, 
Jnly  38, 1808.  Bairaktar  became  grand  viaer, 
and  with  the  sultan  boldly  attempted  to  oarry 
ont  titoee  European  military  reforms  for  pro- 
moting which  Selim  III.,  the  predecessor  of 
Mustapha,  hod  been  deposed.  The  janizaries, 
whose  organiEaUon  was  threatened  by  thia, 
rose  in  rebellion,  and  stormed  the  seraglio. 
Bairaktar  blew  himself  up  with  his  enemies,  and 
Mahmoud  as  a  desperate  measure  ordered  Mus- 
tapha IV.  and  his  infant  son  to  be  strangled, 
and  his  four  pregnant  sultanas  to  be  sewn  in 
sacks  and  thrown  into  the  Bosporus.  After  a 
long  strug^o  amid  pillage  and  conflagrations, 
the  rebels  gained  a  victory,  and  the  amtan  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  their  demands.  Aa  he 
was  however  the  only  living  descendant  of 
Osman,  they  recognized  him  as  their  mler, 
dreading  the  anarchy  which  must  ensue  shonld 
the  royal  family  become  extinct  He  now,  un- 
der very  nnfavorable  circnmstanoes,  and  with- 
out resources,  continued  the  war  with  Russia 
and  the  Servians,  until,  when  totally  exhausted, 
his  divan  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Russiana 
at  Bucharest,  May  28, 1812,  by  which  the  Pmth  ' 
became  the  boundary  of  the  two  empireo,  tJie 
Servians  receiving  the  promise  of  an  amnesty. 
From  this  time  the  daring  and  despotic  charac- 
ter of  Mahmoud  manifested  itself  with  striking 
effect,  both  in  reforms  at  home  and  in  wara 
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al>raad.  The  Wahabees  of  Arabia  were  enb- 
doed  b7  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  boh  oF  the  vioaroj 
of  EgTpt,  If  ehemet  AJi.  Dreading  the  increas- 
ing power  of  Aii  Pasha  of  Janina,  Hahmond 
■nade  war  on  him  and  crashed  him  in  18S2. 
In  1821  his  Greek  anbjeota  revolted.  B;  the 
■id  of  Hehemet  Ali  he  carried  on  a  suooessful 
var  af^nst  them,  bot  with  such  extreme  cmel- 
t7  that  France,  Rnsda,  and  Great  Britain  re- 
nwnstr&ted.  Their  mediation  beins  disregard' 
ed  by  Hahmoud,  they  attacked  and  destroyed 
his  deet  at  Kararinn,  Oct.  SO,  182T.  In  IBSS, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  he  dis- 
plftjed  great  conrage  and  ability,  he  had  over- 
tfarown  the  janizaries,  and  organized  an  army 
on  Enropean  principlea.  With  full  confidence 
in  its  power,  he  did  not  shrink  from  a  war 
against  Rnswa,  bot  wad  defeated,  Biebitsch 
even  crossing  the  Balkan^  and  in  conseqaence 
of  the  mediation  of  England,  France,  and 
I*nisBi&,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
Sept.  14,  1820.  In  18S2,  Hehemet  Ali  having 
rafased  to  withdraw  liis  troops  from  Syria, 
which  he  had  oocnpied,  Mahmoud  made  en- 
ergetio  preparations  against  him,  bat  was  de- 
feated by  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Hems  and  Eonieh, 
and  was  only  saved  by  Ruswan  intervention 
from  being  dethroned.  The  result  was  an  alU- 
anoe  for  mutual  defence  between  Turkey  and 
Rnsmo.  In  the  mean  time  Mahmond  had  done 
mncb  to  improve  the  domestic  condition  of 
his  kingdom.  Roads  were  mode,  postal  com- 
mnnication  was  established,  ambassadors  were 
appointed  to  the  Enropean  coarts,  and  women 
were  allowed  to  appear  in  public ;  measures 
which  did  not  fail  to  make  hiin  many  enemies 
among  the  conservative  party.  Justice  was 
speedily  and  severely  administered,  and  an  en- 
ergetic thongh  unscmpulous  police,  often  aided 
by  the  snltan  himself,  disguised,  did  mnch  to  es- 
tablish order.  Buthisoppressionof  all  thehigh- 
er  officers  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  he  plundered,  displaced,  or  slew 
them,  sacrificing  men  of  ability  to  unworthy 
favorites,  deprived  him  of  trustworthy  aid,  and 
his  reign  was  a  succession  of  revolts  and  trea- 
sonable attempts.  In  1889,  being  still  deter- 
mined to  reduce  Mehemet  Ah,  he  drove  him 
into  a  new  rebellion.  Bis  army  was  again  de- 
feated by  Ibrahim  at  Nizib,  but  he  died  before 
the  news  reached  him.  He  was  succeeded  by 
IiiB  son,  Abdul  Medjid. 

■imnVD,  snltan  of  Ghnzni.    See  GHrzNi. 

MIBMUHT  (SwieUnia  mahagoni),  a  tree  of 
the  natural  onler  meliatea,  a  native  of  South 
America,  Honduras,  and  the  West  India  islands, 
and  among  the  most  valoahle  of  tropical  tim- 
t)er  trees.  The  genus  is  named  in  honor  of 
Boron  Gerard  van  Swieten.  The  mahogany  is 
a  large,  spreading  tree,  with  pinnate  shining 
leaves.  The  trunk  ottea  exceeds  GO  ft.  in 
height  and  4  or  5  ft  in  diameter.  The  flowers, 
in  axillary  paniclee  8  or  4  in.  long,  are  small 
and  greenish  yellow,  and  are  sncoeeded  by 
fmit  or  capanles  of  an  oval  form  and  the  size 
of  a  turkey's  ^g.    Thongh  the  growth  ia  very 


rapid,  the  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  and  close- 

5 rained,  of  a  dark,  rich,  brown^  red  color. 
lie  Bo-oalled  Spanish  mahogany,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  above,  except  that  from  Hondn- 
ras,  is  imported  in  logs  about  10  ft.  long  and 
2  ft.  square.  The  Honduras  mahogany  b 
usually  larger,  the  logs  being  from  13  to  IS  ft. 
long,  and  from  2  to  S  ft.  square.  It  ia  chieSy 
obtained  upon  low  moist  huid,  and  is  general- 
ly soft  and  coarse.  The  trees  which  grow  on 
rocky  elevated  granuds  are  of  smaller  size,  but 
the  wood  is  harder  and  more  beautifully  veined. 
The  colle4!tion  of  mahogany  for  commerce  is 
a  most  laborious  business,  often  involving  the 
oonstruction  of  a  road  through  a  dense  forest 
and  in  a  most  difficult  country,  upon  which 
the  wood  may  be  drawn  to  the  nearest  water- 
course; the  logs  are  roughly  squaredto  prevent 
them  from  rolling  off  of  the  low  rude  trucks 
upon  which  they  are  drawn.  The  natives  make 
this  wood  serve  many  useful  purposes,  as  canoes 


and  handles  for  tools.  Some  have  supposed 
the  Honduras  to  be  a  different  species  from  the 
Spanish,  from  its  being  lighter  in  color,  as  well 
as  porous  in  texture ;  but  it  is  now  ascert^ed 
that  these  differences  arise  from  the  different 
situations  in  which  the  trees  are  found.  The 
largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  17  ft. 
long,  G7  in.  broad,  and  B4  in,  deep,  measuring 
6,421  ft.  of  inch  plank,  and  weighing  upward  of 
16  lens.  The  mahogany  brought  from  Africa 
and  the  East  is  decidedly  inferior  to  either  of 
the  above ;  but  a  fine  specimen  sent  from  Cal- 
cutta to  the  London  exhibition  of  1851  proves 
that  the  best  quality  may  be  raised  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  Spanish  mahogany  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  woods  for  household  furni- 
ture, for  which  it  is  adapted  especially  by  its 
durability,  beauty,  hardnesa,  and  susceptibiUty 
of  polish,  though  of  late  years  it  has  been  less 
fashionable  than  some  other  woods.  The  finer 
kinds  of  furniture  are  of  solid  mahogany,  but 
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th«  greater  part  of  that  in  qm  ia  made  of 
cheaper  woods  covered  with  a  thia  veoeer  of 
mahogany.  Alkalies  are  often  applied  to  the 
lighter  colored  wood  in  order  to  deepen  the 
shade,  bat  the  heat  effect  is  produced  hy  using 
a  colorless  varnish,  which  brings  out  in  freoh 
beauty  the  rich  veins,  and  leaves  its  natural 
tints  unchanged.  The  grain,  or  curl  as  it  is 
called,  is  sometimes  so  beautifal,  that  it  in- 
oreaaes  the  ralue  of  the  log  to  an  enormous 
price;  several  logs  have  been  sold  for  over 
9^,000  eaoh ;  in  one  instance  three  logs,  each 
15  ft.  long  and  88  in.  square,  pruduoed  from  a 
sinfle  tree,  brou^t  $1S,000.  It  is  nsuallj  a 
difficnlt  matter  for  dealers  to  judge  vUh  pre- 
oiaion  of  the  worth  of  the  wood  in  logs  b^  in- 
spection of  the  eiterior.  Mohoganj  is  said  to 
have  been  emplojed  about  the  year  1590  in 
repairing  some  of  Bir  Walter  Raleigh's  shipa, 
>  but  it  was  not  used  for  cabinet  work  till  1T20, 
when  a  few  pUnks  from  the  West  Indies  were 
given  to  Dr.  Gibbons  of  London.  A  man 
named  Wollaston,  employed  to  make  some  ar- 
ticles from  this  wood,  discovered  its  rare  qnoli- 
ties,  and  it  was  soon  in  hig^h  repute.— -See 
Hooker's  "Botanical  Miscellany,"  vol.  1.  (Lon- 
don, 1830). 

UHOKETi    See  MoHAimn. 

MIBOV.    See  Pobt  Mahon. 

UBOIt,  Uti.    See  Stamhopb,  Easl. 

MiBDNUrS,  a  N.  K  coontj  of  Ohio,  bor- 
dering on  Peuasylvania,  drained  by  the  Ma- 
honing and  Little  Beaver  rivers;  area,  422  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  81,001.  It  has  an  undula- 
ting surface  and  a  highly  productive  soil.  Coal 
and  iron  ore  are  fonnd.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroads.  The  chief 
productions  in  18TD  were  IT6,e07  bnidiels  of 
wheat,  361,489  of  Indian  com,  44B,S8S  of  oats, 
1&4,768  of  poUtoes,  Sl.OOO  of  flax  seed,  2,684,- 
531  lbs.  of  flax,  91,767  of  maple  sugar,  200,- 
467  of  wool,  968,007  of  butter,  and  40,871  tons 
of  b^.  There  were  7,812  horses,  16,582  cat- 
tle, 68,005  sheep,  and  8,667  swine;  8  manufac- 
tories of  machinery,  8  of  woollen  goods,  3  of 
bolts  and  nuts,  1  of  nails  and  spikes,  7  iron 
fnmaces,  4  founderies,  2  roUing  mills,  13  tan- 
ning and  currying  eatablishmestg,  6  flour  mills, 
and  27  saw  mills.    Capital,  Canfield. 

MAHONT,  Fraads,  an  Irish  Jonmalist,  bom 
in  Cork  about  1800,  died  in  Paris,  May  19, 
1866.  He  studied  at  a  Jesait  college  in  Paris, 
and  sabsequenUy  in  Rome,  where  be  remained 
for  seven  years,  and  took  orders.  He  after- 
ward abandoned  the  clerioot  profession,  and 
Joined  the  staff  of  "Fraser's  Magazine,"  bis 
contributions  to  which  were  pnbliBbedin  book 
form,  nudor  the  tide  of  "Reliques  of  Father 
Pront,"  in  188S,  and  republished,  with  etch- 
ings by  Maclise,  in  1860.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  popnlar  contribn- 
tors  to  "Bentley's  Miscellany''  in  1887.  Af- 
ter travelling  through  Hnngary,  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Aua  Minor,  he  originated  the  Roman  cor- 
reapoodeuce  of  the  London  "Daily  News," 
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in  which  he  powerfully  advocated  the  oaose 
of  Italy.  His  letters  were  collected  under  the 
title  "Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy,  by  Don 
Jeremy  Savonarola,  Benedictine  Monk"  Qtion- 
don,  1849),  He  was  also  for  many  years  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Globe."  In 
1864  he  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Paris,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  "  Final 
Reliques  of  Father  Prout"  was  edited  by 
Blanchard  Jerrold  (London,  1874). 

JUHUTTIS  (Maka-nuMTO,  great  people),  a 
people  inhabiting  the  region  in  central  and 
western  India  iMunded  N.  by  the  Satpoora 
moantains,  E.  by  the  Wyne-Gauga  and  Manjers 
rivers,  S.  by  the  KistnahandMalparda,and  W. 
by  the  ludiKa  ocean.  They  eventually  spread 
tbemselvee  across  the  whole  peninsula,  through 
the  dominions  of  Holkor,  ijindia  (Gwalior),  and 
the  guioowar,  and  the  country  of  Nagpore, 
where  they  atiU  form  an  important  elemmt  in 
the  population.  Some  writers,  however,  regard 
them  OH  foreigners  who  emigrated  from  the  W. 
part  of  Persia  about  the  7th  century,  and  Pick- 
ering assigns  them  an  Arabian  or  Egyptian  ori- 
gin. They  ore  of  Hindoo  race,  and  ore  hardy, 
active,  and  well  proportioned,  but  very  ill-fa- 
vored ;  their  stature  is  small,  their  skin  ia  dark, 
and  their  features  are  irregular.  They  are  much 
given  to  athletio  exercises,  and  are  excellent 
horsemen,  but  turbulent  and  predatory,  and  un- 
fit for  regular  military  service.  They  are  cruel 
and  perfidious,  and  have  exercised  a  disastrons 
influence  upon  the  countries  they  have  conquer- 
ed. They  are  devout  Brahmans.  They  first 
beoome  conspicuous  in  history  about  the  middle 
of  tlie  I7th  century,  when  they  pwsessed  a  nar- 
row tract  of  territory  bordering  on  the  Arabiaa 
sea  and  extending  nearly  from  Goa  to  Guzerat. 
Sevajee  (bom  in  1627,  died  in  1680),  the  son  of 
an  ofllcer  in  the  service  of  the  last  Mohamme- 
dan king  of  Bejapoor,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Mohratta  empire.  Having  collected  an  annj 
among  the  mountains,  he  overthrew  the  king* 
dom  of  Bejapoor,  and  gradually  nnited  under 
his  own  rule  the  multitude  of  petty  states 
among  which  the  Mahrattas  were  divided.  His 
son  Sambajee  extended  his  conquests,  but  waa 
finally  put  to  death  by  Aurungzebe  in  1689. 
Under  Saho,  grandson  of  Sevajee,  the  heredi- 
tary prime  minister  or  peishwa  became  the  ac- 
tu^  ruler  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  maintained 
their  supremacy  agunst  the  repeated  assaults 
of  Nizam  ni-Mulk,  the  representative  of  the 
Mogul  emperor  in  the  Deocan.  At  the  culmi- 
nation of  tneir  power,  in  the  middle  of  the  18tb 
century,  the  peishwo,  Ti-ith  his  capita  at  Poo- 
nah,  was  the  recognized  bead  of  uie  confeder- 
acy of  great  chiefs  who  ruled  the  several  Mah- 
ratta  states.  Onzerat,  where  subsequentiy  arose 
the  independent  power  of  the  guicowar,  and 
a  great  part  of  Mslwa,  were  overrun  by  the 
Mfdirattas,  and  about  1760  they  mode  them- 
selves masters  of  Delhi.  Defeated  however  by 
Ahmed  Khan  of  Afghanistan  in  the  great  battle 
of  Paniput  (1701),  their  downfall  began;  and 
though  tliey  again  occupied  Delhi  (1772),  thejr 
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krt  vBlnaUe  poa§earioiu  to  tbe  armlet  of  Tip- 
poo  Sahib,  and  were  driven  from  the  Mobam- 
medan  metropoHa  bj  the  British  in  1803.  A 
few  7ean  later  two  other  Uahratta  chiefs,  Hol- 
kar  tmd  BindiA,  who  raled  the  indei>eDdent 
tfates  of  Indore  andOwaJior,  founded  Bome  TO 
Tears  before,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
the  peishwa  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  against  the 
BritiBfa.  After  a  protracted  war  the  Hahratta 
power  wag  finally  overthrown  (1819),  tbe  pe- 
ishwa became  a  fugitive,  and  his  aathority  was 
aboliahed. — See  Grant  BuS'a  "  History  of  the 
Uahrattas"  (8  vols.  8vo,  London,  ISSe),  and 
Owen's  "  India  on  the  Eve  of  the  British  Con- 
qncBt"  (London,  1BT2). 

Hil,  lagelt,  an  Italian  scholar,  bom  near  Ber- 
gamo, Mafoh  7,  17Sa,  died  at  Albano,  Sept.  6, 
18M.  He  entered  the  novitiate  g4  the  society  of 
JesDB,andin  181Swsananiedanaaaociat«of  tbe 
Ambroeian  college,  and  soon  after  one  of  tbe 
■ixt«en  attached  to  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan.  When  the  society  of  Jeans  was  formal- 
ly revived  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  18X4,  Mai,  who 
had  never  taken  the  solemn  vows  of  the  order, 
was  indnced  to  remain  a  ineinb«r  of  the  secn- 
lar  clergy.  In  1819  he  became  chief  keeper  of 
the  Vatican  Ubrary  at  Rome,  soon  after  libra- 
rian, and  in  1826  supernnmerary  prothonotary 
apostoBc  In  1888  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  tbe  propaganda,  and  in  1SS8  prefect  of  the 
coDgregattoii  of  the  Index  and  cardinal.  Hislit^ 
erary  repntation  was  established  by  his  carefnl 
exploration  of  tbe  Ambrosian  library,  and  by 
aeveral  important  discoveries  in  the  tlien  almoet 
unknown  department  of  palimpsests.  Among 
his  discoveries  in  Milan  were  fragments  of  the 
orations  of  Cicero  in  defense  of  Boauma,  Tullins, 
nod  Flaocns,  and  ag^nst  Clodins  (Milan,  1S14) ; 
aeveral  orations  of  Cornelias  Fronto,  and  sev- 
eral letters  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Anrelius  and 
of  LncinsVems  (Milan,  161C;  new  ed.,  Bome, 
1848 1 ;  a  fragment  of  eight  orations  of  Q.  Anre- 
lioa  Symmachos  (Milan,  1815 ;  new  ed.,  Bome, 
1S4A);  the  complete  oration  of  Isgbqs  on  the 
inheritance  of  Cleooymus  (Milan,  1815);  an 
oration  of  T1iemistiaB(1818);  several  books  of 
the  "  Roman  Antiquities  "  of  Dionyainsof  Hali- 
camaasne  (1816);  an  ftinerarium  AUxatidri, 
and  a  work  of  Julina  Valerins,  Ee*  Ottta  Alex- 
andri  (1S\7) ;  fragments  of  Eaaebius  and  Philo. 
and  of  Eosebins's  Ghronieonim  Canonvm  Liiri 
duo  (I81S),  which  be  restored,  in  conjnnction 
with  Dr.  Zohrab,  from  an  Armenian  roana- 
acript;  and  fragments  of  the  Iliad  from  the 
oldest  known  mannsoripta  (Milan,  1819).  He 
also  discovered  at  Rome  the  long-sought  work 
of  Cicero,  De  Btfvbliea  (Rome,  1822).  As 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  Mai  resolved  to 
pnbliah  collections  of  the  unpnblisbed  sacred 
a«  well  as  profane  aotbora  from  the  Vatican 
nianiucripts,  similar  to  those  nf  Maratori,  Ma- 
bilkm,  and  Montfancon,  leaving  to  future 
scholws  the  task  of  critically  editing,  com- 
menting, and  translating.  On  this  plan  he  pre- 
pared the  m^^iflcent  Seriptorvm  V4terum 
Jiooa  Colleetio  e  Tatieimit  CodiMui  edita  (10 
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vols.  4to,  Rome.  1825-'8fl),  Auetora  Clatiiei  e 
VatieanU  Godieibv  tditi  (10  vols.  8vo.  1838- 
'88),  and  the  SpwiUgivm  Somanvm  (10  vols., 
1889-'44:).  His  last  publication,  Nota  Patrum 
Bibliotheea  (6  vols.,  184B-'58),  forms  an  in- 
dispensable supplement  to  almost  all  cotleotivfl 
editions  of  the  church  fathers.  He  bad  also 
prepared  an  edition  of  tbe  celebrated  Biblical 
Codex  Vatieawu,  bat  died  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  which  was  pablisbed  by  Ver- 
oellane  (Rome,  186T). 

■1ID8T0WB,  a  manicipal  and  parliamentan^ 
borough  and  market  town  of  Kent,  England, 
on  the  Medway,  87  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Canterbury, 
and  83  m.  8.  S.  E.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1871, 
26,196.  The  principal  manuf  nctnre  is  of  paper. 
It  connsts  chiefly  of  four  principal  itreets,  in- 
tersecting at  the  market  place,  well  paved,  and 
light«d  with  gas.  It  contains  a  county  iail  oo- 
oupying  an  area  of  18  acres,  one  of  the  largest 
parochial  charches  in  England,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  14th  century,  several  other  chorohea. 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions.  All  Salnta' 
college,  founded  in  1846,  is  kept  In  the  build- 
ing of  the  old  ooUese  of  All  Saints,  suppressed 
by  Edward  VI.  The  navigation  of  tne  Med- 
way has  been  improved,  so  that  vessels  of 
above  70  tons  can  resch  Maidstone. 

HAIL,  and  MaU  CmAcs.    Bee  Post. 

UIL,  CM«  (T.    See  Asvoi. 

■lILilB,  Jiati  ITcpiaak,  count,  a  Hangaiian 
historian,  bom  in  P^h,  Oct.  G,  1766,  died  Jan, 


compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  post;  he  re- 
sumed it  at  a  snbseqnent  period,  bnt  was  Anal- 
ly thrown  out  of  office  by  the  revolution  of 
1848.  Poverty  induced  him  to  emigrate  with 
his  danghter  Henrietta  to  Vienna,  and  subse- 
quently to  Munich;  and  to  escape  becoming  a 
burden  to  their  friends,  father  and  daughter 
drowned  themselves  in  the  lake  of  Stamberg. 
He  wrote  Qetehithte  der  Magyaren  (5  vols., 
Vienna,  18S8-'81);  Dvr  vngariicke  Jieiehtfof 
1830  (Pesth,  1881);  OeuhiehU  dtr  Stadt  Wien 
(1882);  Qeiekiehte  de*  dtterraicAitehen  Kaiter- 
hauMt  (S  vols.,  Hamburg,  18S4-'C0) ;  and  other 
works,  including  original  poems  and  numer- 
ous translations  from  the  Hungarian. 

WUUCHUr.    Bee  Kiacbta. 

■UMBODSG,  Uats,  a  French  historian,  bora 
in  Nancy  about  1620,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  18, 
1686.  At  tbe  age  of  18  he  entered  the  society  of 
Jesns,  and  in  1082  he  was  expelled  for  defend- 
ing the  tenets  of  the  Galilean  party ;  bnt  I.ouia 
XlV.  settled  a  pension  on  him.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  writing  a  history  of  the 
English  reformation.  He  published  Traiti  hi»~ 
torique  titr  let  prirogatitet  de  V£glUe  de  Som« 
(1881;  new  ed.,  1881);  EUMre  du  Ficiyfo- 
nume  (the  Hague,  1682);  SUtoire  du  Lvthi- 
rianittne  (1686);  and  Bittoire  du  Cahinimit 
(Paris,  1866).  A  uniform  edition  of  his  his- 
tories appeared  in  1686-'T  (14  vols.  Svo,  Paris). 

■IIMHIIDES,  MfliM  (Heb.  Eahbi  MoOieh  len 
Maimon,  commonly  abridged  into  the  Initial 
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name  RaMBaM;  Arab.  Abit  Amrttm  Miaa 
iba  Abdallah  fftn  Maimon  aUKortobi),  a  Jew- 
ish theologian  tmd  philunopher,  born  in  Oor- 
do7Ei,  Bpain,  March  80,  11S5,  died  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  Dec.  13,  1204.  lie  waa  the  descendant 
of  a  family  distinguished  in  tiie  annals  of  the 
Jewish  comniunit}'  of  his  native  city,  at  that 
period  a  principal  seat  of  Arabic  learning,  and 
received  from  his  father  Maimon,  a.  theoit^cal 
and  astronomical  writer  in  Arabic,  a  Buperior 
education.  He  was  distinguished  by  a  rare 
profleiency  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  medi- 
cine, philosophy,  and  theology,  as  well  aa  by  a 
surpassing  ability  as  a  writer  in  Arabic  and 
Hebrew.  In  consequence  of  the  great  oerseco- 
tion  of  Jews,  Christiana,  and  sectarian  Moham- 
medans by  the  dynasty  of  the  Almohades  in 
Oordova,  he  retired  with  his  father  to  Fez,  and 
subsequently  proceeded  to  Egypt  (1166),  pass- 
ing throneh  Acre  and  Jerusalem,  where  his 
father  died.  He  established  himself  in  Mitzr 
or  Fostat  (Old  Cairo),  where  he  muntained 
himself  for  some  time  bj  trade,  nntil  his  sci- 
entific ao^uirenieots  secured  his  appointment 


t  of  Saladin,  which 


the  Jewish  congregation  of  Cairo,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  theologica]  teacher,  his  fame  at- 
tracting nnmerons  pupils  even  from  the  most 
distant  countries  of  tne  West  But  he  eier- 
cised  a  far  more  powerful  influence  upon  his 
brethren  by  bis  numerous  writings,  with  few 
exceptions  in  Arabic,  almost  all  of  which  have 
since  been  acknowledged  as  standard  works. 
The  most  distingnished  Hebrew  translators  of 
the  age  vied  in  spreading  his  masterpieoes  all 
over  the  Jewish  world,  and  thus  enahled  him 
to  become  almost  the  second  lawgiver  of  his 
people,  and  to  inaagurste  among  tbera  a  period 


exile.  Of  bis  works,  of  whioli  nnmerons  origi- 
nal MSB.  are  extant  in  tbe  libraries  of  Oxford, 
Rome,  Parma,  Ac,  embracing  among  others 
treatises  on  medicine,  mathematics,  snd  as- 
tronomj,  the  most  frequently  reprinted  (in 
Hebrew  translations  or  original)  are:  Peruth 
hammiihndh  ("Commentary  on  the  Mishnoh"), 
including  an  introduction  and  an  ethical  trea- 
tise known  under  tbe  title  of  Shemonah  ptra- 


1  compend  of  the  Biblical  command- 
ments, both  positive  and  negative,  aocordiog 
to  the  rabbis  amounting  to  tbe  number  of  618 ; 
MHUtii.  hahiggayon,  ("The  Terms  of  Lo^c"); 
Muhnek  tOTah  ("  The  Copy  of  the  Law"),  a 
general  code  of  Jewish  observsnces,  written 
originally  in  Hebrew,  in  many  respects  the 
most  extraordinary  strictly  rabbinicat  produc- 
tion, generally  known  under  the  appellation  of 
Yai  'htaakak  ("The  Strong  Hand"),  from  its 
14  divisions,  YaA  signifying  hand,  and  the  nu- 
merical value  of  the  letters  of  which  the  word 
la  oomposed  being  14;  and  Mvreh  tuintkAim 


MAINE 

("  The  Gnide  of  the  Perplexed  "),  a  philosophr 

of  Judaism,  which  from  its  inflaence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Jewish  science  and  genius  is  the 
most  important  production  of  the  author.  Tb« 
original  Arabic  text  of  the  last  named  work, 
in  Hebrew  letters,  from  an  Oxford  manuscript, 
was  published  with  a  French  transiaUon  and 
notes  by  8.  Munk  (£s  guide  dtM  egaret,  traiti 
d»  thiologie  et  dt  philotophU  par  Mmtt  ben 
Jfainwwft,  8  vols,,  Paris,  iee8-'66).  Some  of 
tbe  views  of  Maimonides  having  been  violently 
attacked  by  various  western  rabbis,  his  ortho- 
doxy and  the  rights  of  philosophy  in  the  syna- 
gogue were  vindicated  among  others  by  his 
learned  son  and  snccessor  as  physician  to  the 
Egyptian  court,  Abraham  ben  Moses. 

MllH  (Lat  Maiinii),  a  river  of  Germany, 
formed  by  two  streams  rising  in  N.  £.  Bavaria, 
the  White  Main  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  and  tbe 
Red  Main  in  the  Franeonian  Jura,  which  unite 
about  13  m.  N.  W.  of  Baireuth.     From  the 

innotion  the  river  flows  W.,  but  with  several 
ong  bends  S.  and  N.,  into  tbe  Rhine  at  Castel, 
opposite  Mentz;  length  about  350  m.  It  is 
navigable  for  nearly  200  m.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Begnitz,  and  the  Ludwig's  canal  conneots 
it  with  the  Danube.  The  ^ncipol  towns  on 
its  banks  are  Scbweinfurt,  Wllrzburg,  Aschof- 
fenhnrg,  Offenbaoh,  and  Frankfort. 

MUNE,  one  of  the  New  England  states,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  American  Union,  and  the 
tenth  admitted  under  tbe  constitution,  between 
lat  42°  BT'  and  47°  82'  N.,  and  Ion.  66°  C2'  and 
71°  6'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  SOS  m., 
extreme  width  212  m. ;  area,  86,000  sq.  m.  It 
is  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Quebec,  E.  by 
New  Brunswick,  S.  E.  and  8.  by  the  Atlantio 
ocean,  and  W.  by  New  Hampshire.  As  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  1842,  tbe  boundary  on 
the  east  is  the  SL  Croix  river  and  a  hne  rna- 


SUt*  aed  or  Ualoc. 

uing  due  N.  from  a  monument  at  its  aonrce 
to  St.  John  river;  on  the  north  the  line  fol- 
lows the  St.  John  and  St.  Francis  rivers  to 
a  monument  at  tbe  outlet  of  Lake  Pohena- 
gamook;  and  on  the  northwest  it  follows  the 
highlands  from  this  lake  in  a  S.  W.  directiou 
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to  the  H.  E.  eoroer  ot  Kew  Hampeliire.  Ifaioe 
u  divided  into  10  ooontiM,  viz. :  Androscog- 
gin,  Arooetook,  GmnWlaiid,  Fr&nklin,  H&n- 
codc,  Kennebec,  Knox,  Uncolo,  Oxford,  Fe- 
nobioot,  Piaoataquis,  Saradohoo,  Somerset,  Wal- 
do, Waabington,  and  York.  Tbe  citieB  are 
Angosta,  the  capital  (pop.  in  18T0,  7,808),  Au- 
burn (8,169),  Bangor  (18,289),  Bath  (7,871), 
Beltast  (C,278),  Biddelord  (10,28S),  Calais 
(S,»44),  KUsworlh  (6,207),  Gardiner  (4,497), 
UiUowell  (8,007),  LewiBton  (18,600),  Fortland 
(Jl,413),  Bockland  (7,074),  and  8aco  (5,766). 
Fortland  is  the  leading  commercial  city.  The 
lirijeet  towns  are  Brewer  (8,214),  Brunswick 
(4,687),  Backsport  (3,488),  Camden  (4,612), 
Cape  Elizabeth  (6,106),  Beer  Isle  (8,414),  East- 
port  (3,786),  Ellsworth  (6,367),  Farmington 
(3,251),  Gorham  (8,8S1),  Uampden  (8,068), 
KiUery  (S,83S),  Skowhegan  (3,893),  Tbomu- 
lon  (3,092),  WaldoboroQfih  (4^174),  Waterville 
(«,S6£X  and  Wettbrook  (6,688).— Tbe  popala- 
tion  at  Ifaine  and  its  rank  in  the  UmoD,  ac- 
eofding  to  the  federal  enomeratioiiB,  have  been 
LfifoQovrs: 
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Of  the  total  popnlation  in  1670,  818,108  were 
malea  and  813,812  were  females ;  578,084  were 
native  and 48,881  foreign  born;  and  there  were 
499  Indians  and  1  Chinaman  enumerated.  Of 
thoee  of  nstiTe  birth,  fieo,629  were  born  in 
Uaine,  11,189  in  UaaMchntetta,  and  9,768  in 
Sew  Hampahire.  Of  the  foreigner*,  86,788 
were  bom  in  British  America,  16,746  in  Ire- 
tand,  and  8,6fl0  in  England.  The  density  of 
population  waa  17'91  to  a  square  mile.  There 
were  131,017  families,  with  an  average  of  4*78 
to  each,  and  131,968  dwellings,  with  an  aver- 
age o(  6-14  to  each.  Between  1860  and  1870 
there  was  a  decrease  of  1,364  or  0'S2  per  cent 
in  the  total  population,  this  being  tbe  only 
state  exoept  New  Hampshire  in  which  there 
was  a  lost.  The  nnmber  of  male  citizens  21 
yean  old  and  upward  waa  168,160.  There 
*ere  178,688  persons  from  8  to  18  years  of 
■ge;  the  total  number  attending  school  waa 
166,140.  Of  persona  10  years  of  age  and  over, 
13,486  were  unable  to  read,  and  19,063  could 
not  write,  of  whom  9,646  were  males  and  9,406 
females,  making  the  peroentage  ot  illiterates 
10  years  old  and  orer,  to  the  total  population 
(498,847)  of  the  aame  age,  8-86,  which  ia  less 
tlian  in  any  other  state  except  Nevada,  where 
the  percentage  waa  8-38,  and  New  Hampshire, 
wherflitwaa8-81.  In  the  total  nnmher(169,- 
888)  o(  male  aAalta,  9,685,  or  8-88  per  cent, 
were  illiteratea ;  and  of  174,068  adult  feaulee. 


6,834,  or  8-91  per  cent  The  nnmber  «f  pan- 
pen  supported  during  tbe  year  ending  Jime  1, 
1870,  was  4,619,  at  a  cost  of  $867,000.  Ot  tbe 
tutsl  number  (8,6S1)  receiving  support,  June 
1,  1870,  8,188  were  natives  and  443  foreigners. 
The  number  of  persons  convicted  ot  crime 
during  the  year  was  431.  Of  the  total  nnm- 
ber (371)  in  prison  June  I,  1870,  261  were  of 
native  and  110  of  foreign  birth.  There  were 
824  blind,  299  deat  and  dnmb,  7B3  inaane,  and 
628  idiotic.  Of  the  tctjU  population  10  years 
of  ar^  and  over  (4il8,84T),  there  were  engaged 
in  all  occupations  308,226,  of  whom  179,784 
were  males  and  28,441  females;  in  agricul- 
ture, 82,011,  of  whom  24,738  were  agricultural 
laborers,  and  66,941  farmers  and  planters; 
in  profeasional  and  personal  services,  86,092, 
including  890  clergymen,  11,821  domestic  ser- 
vants, 13,833  laborers  not  specified,  668  law- 
yers, 618  physicians  and  aurgeons,  and  4,188 
teachers  not  specified ;  in  trade  and  transpor- 
tation, 28,116,  of  whom  11,670  were  sailors; 
in  manufactures  and  luechanical  and  mining 
industries,  62,007,  including  2,697  blacksmiths, 
8,767  boot  and  shoe  makers,  6,474  carpenters 
and  joiners,  8,896  fishermen  and  oystermen, 
1,766  lumbermen  and  rattemen,  4,187  saw-mill 
operatives,  2,366  ship  carpenters,  2,482  wool- 
MD-mill  operatives,  6,774  cotton-mill  opera- 
tives, and  IjjlSl  mill  and  factory  operatives  not 
specified.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all 
cause*  waa  7,738;  from  consumption,  1,991, 
there  being  8-9  deaths  from  all  causes  to  1 
from  consumption ;  from  pneumonia,  496,  or 
16*6  deatha  from  oil  causes  to  1  from  pneu- 
monia ;  from  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  602 ; 
from  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  89 ; 
from  cerebro-spinal,  enteric,  and  typhus  fe- 
vers, 641 ;  from  diturbtea,  dysentery,  and  en- 
teritia,  269,  According  to  the  census  of  1670, 
there  was  a  greater  nnmber  of  deatha  from 
consumption  in  Maine,  in  proportion  to  tho 
total  mortality,  than  in  any  other  state,  the 
ratio  being  26,698  deaths  from  consumption  in 
100,000  deaths  from  all  cansea;  while  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  state  ranking  nezt  in  this  re- 
ipect,  the  ratio  waa  22,209  in  100,000.— The 
coaat  of  Maine  extends  in  an  £,  N.  E.  direc- 
tion, from  Eittery  point  on  the  west  to  Qooddy 
head  on  tho  east,  about  218  m.  in  a  straight 
line ;  bnt  following  its  exact  outline,  and  in- 
cluding the  islands,  tbe  length  of  shore  line  is 
3,486  m.  It  is  studded  with  numerous  islands, 
and  indented  by  mui^  bays  and  inlets,  forming 
eiitelient  harbors.  Itie  largest  island  is  Mount 
Desert,  having  an  area  ot  60,000  acres,  and 
lying  W,  of  Frenchman's  bay.  Its  formation 
is  very  peculiar,  and  its  scenery  picturesque 
and  striking.  Thirteen  peaks,  the  highest  of 
which  has  an  elevation  of  about  1,800  ft.,  rise 
from  its  surface  from  W.  to  N.  Beaides  this, 
tbe  principal  islanda  are  Isle  au  Haat,  off  the 
entranoe  ot  Penobscot  bay,  in  which  are  Beer, 
Long,  and  Fox  islands,  and  the  Isles  of  Shoala, 
a  group  of  eight  belonging  partly  to  New 
Hunpshire.     Among  the  latest  bays  ore  Pas- 
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Miniiqaoddj,  Maohias,  Fleaaant,  Frenchman's, 
Penobscot,  HuBcon^B,  Cmco,  and  Ssoo.  Uwae 
la  BbuDdnntlj  supplied  with  watercoarBes.  The 
Walloostook,  flowing  into  the  St.  John  in 
the  north,  and  the  Aroostoolc  In  the  easit, 
eaoh  with  nnmerons  tribntaries,  drain  the  N. 
portion  of  the  state.  Tlie  St.  Oroix,  which 
flows  8.  into  PoBsamaqnoddy  bay,  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  E.  boandar;  betwoen  Maine  and 
New  Brnnswick.  Ihe  Penobscot,  flowing  into 
Penobscot  bay,  is  the  largeet  river,  draining 
with  its  branches  and  connecting  lakes  the 
centre  of  the  state,  and  navigable  for  large 
vessels  to  Bangor,  05  m.  from  its  month.  The 
Kennebec,  W.  of  the  Penobscot,  affords  great 
and  valaable  water  power,  and  is  navigable 
for  ships  to  Bath,  18  m.,  and  for  smaller  boats 
to  Angnsta,  SO  m.  from  its  month.  Farther 
W.  are  the  Androscoggin  and  Saco.  On  the 
sonthwest  the  Piscataqua  separates  Maine  from 
New  Hampshire.  Soreral  of  the  rivers  have 
falls  of  considerable  not«.  Scattered  over  the 
■orfaee  of  the  stat«  is  a  great  nomber  of 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Moosebead,  8S 
n.  long  and  from  4  to  12  m.  wide;  among 
others  are  Sebago,  Uinbagog,  Chesnnoook,  Bas- 
kahegan,  Long,  Portage,  Eagle,  Madawaska, 
Pamedamcook,  Millinoket,  Sebec,  and  Schoodic. 
— The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  mostly  level 
toward  the  coast,  but  rising  in  the  interior.  A 
broken  chain  of  eminences,  apparently  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Whit*  monntdns  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, crosses  the  state  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.,  ter- 
minating in  Mars  hill  on  the  borders  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  highest  elevation  in  the  range 
is  Mt.  Katahdin,  S,886  ft  above  the  sea.  Sad- 
dleback, Bigeluw,  Abraham,  North  and  Sonth 
Russell,  ana  Haystack  are  among  the  others 
beat  known. — Maine  is  almost  eiclnsively  a 
region  of  the  azoic  rooks.  The  W.  portion  of 
the  state  is  granitic.  The  metoniorphio  rocks 
abound  in  a  great  variety  of  interesting  min- 
erala,  and  Paris,  Oxford  co.,  is  noted  for  its 
beanttfnl  colored  toarmalines ;  Farsonsfleld, 
York  CO.,  and  Phippshnrg,  on  the  coast  of 
Lincoln  co.,  for  varieties  of  garnet  and  varions 
other  minerals ;  Brunswick  and  Topsham  for 
feldspar,  &c. ;  and  Bowdoinham  for  beryls. 
Over  the  surface  of  the  country  the  drift  for- 
mation ia  everywhere  spread  in  the  form  of 
bowlders  and  sand  and  gravel.  Even  npon  the 
highest  snmmita  are  found  scattered  roonded 
fragments  of  formations  situated  in  places  fur- 
ther N'.  Along  the  8.  portion  of  the  state 
deposits  of  tertiary  clays  are  found  in  many 
localities  beneath  the  drift.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  beds  of  shells  of  the  common  clam 
and  mussel,  and  consequently  belong  to  the 
newer  pliocene.  They  extend  into  the  interior 
as  far  as  Angnata  and  Hallowell,  and  are  pene- 
trated by  wells  sunk  60  ft.  or  more  below  the 
surface.  Limeatone  ouarries  are  worked  in 
many  places  among  tne  metamorphic  rocks. 
Along  the  shore  of  Passamaquoddy  bay  are 
bods  of  red  sandstone,  probably  of  the  age  of 
the  Connecticut  river  aandatone.    It  is  pene- 


trated by  dikes  of  trap,  and  at  the  contact  of 
the  two  rocks  are  developed  many  interesting 
minerals.  On  Campbell  s  island  and  on  tha 
shores  of  Cobscook  bay  veins  of  galena  are 
found  of  some  promise  at  the  contact  of  trut 
dikes  and  argiUaceons  limestone.  Trap  aboniiu 
in  this  portion  of  the  state,  and  in  the  interior 
it  forms  hills  of  considerable  extent.  The 
sources  of  the  rivers  are  in  a  wild  mountain- 
ons  territory  spreading  over  theoentral  portion 
of  the  state.     The  mountains  are  in  scattered 

f'oupa,  with  no  appearance  of  regular  ranges^ 
beir  structure  is  of  the  metamorphic  rocka; 
and  so  far  as  explored  they  present  little  of 
economical  importance.  On  the  Aroostook  are 
numerons  t>eds  of  limeatone  and  one  large  body 
of  red  hematite.  ArgiUaceons  slates  and  lime- 
stones prevail  over  the  N.  portion  of  the  state. 
— Maine  is  eud  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  espe- 
rfally  in  Aroostook,  Piscstaqaia,  and  Washing- 
ton COS.  Besides  marble,  slate,  granite,  and 
limestone,  which  are  sonrces  of  wealth,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  copper,  cino,  and  manganese  exist. 
There  is  also  abundance  of  materiat  for  the 
profitable  mannfacture  of  alum,  copperas,  sad 
sulphur.  Granite  is  obtained  in  blocks  of  im- 
mense size,  some  weighing  more  than  100  tons 
each.  It  is  of  fine  grain,  beantiful  in  color, 
and  very  durable.  The  marble  is  better  ad^>t- 
ed  for  building  than  for  ornamental  purpoeeo. 
The  principal  belt  of  roofing  slate,  which  i» 
fonna  in  Immense  qnantitiea,  extends  from  the 
Kennebec  to  the  Penobscot  river,  a  distance  of 
about  80  m.  The  principal  qnarriea  are  in 
Piscataqnis  oo.  Most  of  tne  slate  is  suitable 
for  tables,  blackboards,  writing  slates,  and 
pencils.  Few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
work  metallic  ores. — The  climate  is  one  of  ex- 
tremes. In  the  year  the  temperature  rangea 
between  20°  or  80°  below  to  100°  above  lero ; 
and  the  isothermal  lines  vary  with  the  lati- 
tude from  40|°  to  37°  F.  The  following  me- 
teorological summary  for  Portland,  lat.  4S" 
40*  N.  and  Ion.  70°  14'  W.,  has  been  reported 
by  the  United  States  signal  bureau: 
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In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  state 
the  temperature  ranges  from  S°  to  10°  lower. 
The  winters  are  severe,  but  the  temperatnre  is 
uniform  and  not  subject  to  violent  changea. 
The  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  frDm  three 
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to  flve  months.  The  northeast  winds  from 
'the  Atlantic  in  the  epring  and  earlj  summer, 
phar^Fd  with  cold  fogs,  oonaCitiito  an  nnplea- 
sant  feature  in  the  c]imat«  of  a  portion  of 
the  state. — The  soil  Tories  great!]',  being  sterile 
in  the  monntaina  and  fertile  in  the  valleja; 
the  inoet  prodactive  land  lies  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  St.  John.  Great  foreeta  cover  the  eentrsJ 
and  X.  portions  of  the  state,  yielding  immense 
qosntities  of  timber,  which  consUtates  one  at 
tite  leading  sonrces  of  wealth.  The  most  prev- 
alent trees  are  the  pine,  aprnoe,  and  hemlock; 
maple,  birch,  beech,  and  ash  are  common,  and 
ihe  battemat,  poplar,  elm,  sassafras,  and  a 
variety  of  others  are  foand  in  PBrticular  dis- 
tricte.  Apple,  pear,  plnm,  ana  cherry  trees 
thrive,  bnt  the  peach  has  not  been  cultivated 
with  sat^ess.  The  dense  forests  still  afiord  re- 
tre*ta  for  the  mooee  and  caribou.  There  are 
also  the  bear,  deer,  wolf,  catamonnt,  wolverene, 
hcftver,  marten,  sable,  weasel,  raccoon,  wood- 
chnck,  squirrel,  &c.  Wild  geese  and  ducks, 
eagles,  hawks,  partridges,  pigeons,  owls,  quails, 
crows,  and  humming  birds  are  among  the 
most  common  birds.  The  waters  oS  the  coast 
•bonnd  with  fish,  chiefly  cod,  herring,  menha- 
den, and  mackerel;  and  salmon, troat, pickerel, 
Ac,  are  fonnd  in  great  abandonee  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers. — According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
there  were  69,804  farms,  cootainlng  2,917- 
793  acres  of  improved  land,  2,224,740  of  wood- 
land, and  66S,G2S  of  other  unimproved  land. 
The  essb  value  of  farms  was  (1 02,961,951 ;  of 
fanning  implements  and  machinery,  (4,806,- 
113;  total  omonnt  of  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  inclading  the  value  of  board,  $2,908,- 
292 ;  total  (estimated)  valne  of  oil  farm  pro- 
dnctions,  inelnding  betterments  and  additions 
to  atock,  (33,470,044;  of  orchard  products, 
(874,509 ;  of  prodnce  of  market  gardens,  $860,- 
897;  of  forest  products,  $1,681,741;  of  home 
manufactares,  $460,988;  of  animals  slaughtered 
or  sold  f6r  slaughter,  $4,939,071  ;  of  oil  live 
stock,  $23,857,129.  The  agricultural  produc- 
tions were  278,793  bushela  of  wheat,  1,089,888 
of  Indian  com,  34,I1S  of  rye,  2,861,854  of  oats, 
658,816  of  barley,  466,685  of  bnckwheot,  264,- 
602  of  peaa  and  beans,  7,771,368  of  potatoes, 
0.114  of  grass  and  clover  seed,  1,058,415  tons 
of  hay,  6.4S6  Iba.  of  flax,  1,774.168  of  wool, 
206,850  of  hops,  11,686,482  of  butter,  1,152,- 
690  of  cheese,  160,805  of  maple  sugar,  166,640 
of  honey,  6,263  of  wai,  1,874,091  gollona  of 
milk  sold,  28,470  of  maple  molasses,  ond  7,047 
of  wine.  There  were  on  forma  71,614  horses, 
336  mnles  and  asses,  189,259  milch  cows,  60,- 
630  working  osen,  142,272  other  cattle,  4S4,- 
666  sheep,  and  45,760  swine. — The  leading  in- 
dostries  are  directly  connected  with  the  natu- 
ral yield  of  land  and  water,  the  moat  oharac- 
teristic  being  the  production  of  lumber  ond 
lime,  the  packing  of  ice,  flsh,  and  v^etables, 
ship  building,  ond  stone  qnarrying.  It  is  esti- 
m^ed  tliat  the  forests  cover  10,605,711  acres, 
or  very  neariy  one  half  the  entire  area  of  the 
034  Tou  II.— 8 
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8tat«.  This  is  not  exceeded  in  any  of  the  other 
great  lumber-producing  states  except  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania ;  whUe  the  ratio  of  the  wood- 
land to  the  entireoreajs  greater  in  Maine  than 
in  any  other  state.  The  abundant  water  power 
renders  the  use  of  steam  necessary  in  only  a 
small  nnmber  of  nrills.  The  great  lumber  mart 
is  Bangor,  where  the  amount  surveyed  during 
the  season  reaches  obont  200,000,000  ft  'ih« 
moat  important  centres  of  this  indnstry  are 
Fenoliecot  co.,  where  a  capital  of  about  $2,- 
000,000  ia  employed ;  Washington  co.,  about 
$1,600,000;  Hancock,  Kennebec,  and  Piscata- 
quis COB.  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
Uie  number  of  sow  mills  was  1,009,  having  76 
steam  engines  of  3,213  horse  power,  and  1,660 
water  wheels  of  88,898  horse  power,  and  em- 
ploying 6,606  hands.  The  capitol  invested 
amounted  to  $6,614,876;  wages,  $2,449,182; 
materials,  $6,872,723;  products,  $11,395,747. 
Bbip  building,  which  declined  during  the  civil 
war,  baa  within  a  few  years  attained  a  pros- 

eirity  exceeding  that  of  former  times.  In  1870 
aine  ranked  next  to  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  value  of  work  oompletad,  and  next 
to  New  York  inl87S.  In  the  former  year  116 
eatablishments  were  reported,  employing  1,810 
hands,  and  o  copitat  of  $908,173 ;  the  value  of 
moteriola  used  was  $1,267,146,  and  of  products, 
$2,866,746.  During  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 
1874,  there  were  built  in  the  atota  276  vessels 
of  89,817  tons,  being  the  largest  tonnage  ever 
bnilt  in  one  year.  Amoiw  the  veaaels  were 
10  ships  of  14,694  tons,  26  barks,  12  brigs,  206 
schooners,  12  sloops,  and  Q  steamers.     The 

frincipal  yards  are  at  Passamaqnoddy,  Machioa, 
ranchman's  Bay,  CaatinG,  Bangor,  Belfast, 
Waldohorough,  Wiscasset,  Bath,  Portland  and 
Falmouth,  and  Kennebank.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  the  products  of  the  Maine  fish- 
eries, exclusive  of  the  whale  fisheriea,  were 
exceeded  only  by  those  of  Hasaachuaetto,  the 
value  being  $979,610.  This  included  79,878 
quintals  of  cod  flab,  2,476  of  haddock,  10,655 
of  liake,  2,S6S  barrels  of  herring,  81,901  of 
mackerel,  ond  76,884  of  miscellaneous  fish, 
besides  40,011  barrels  of  fish  oil.  The  value 
of  fish  cared  ond  pocked  was  $617,878.  In 
1873,  861  vessels  of  46,196  tons  were  en- 
gaged in  the  cod  and  mackerel  flsheries. 
About  2,000  men  are  employed  In  this  indus- 
try. The  propagation  of  sahnon  and  trout  by 
artificial  means  in  the  interior  watera  la  car- 
ried on  with  success  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  commissioners  of  fisheries.  Along 
the  coast,  from  Yarmouth  to  Cope  Soble,  the 
packing  of  fiah,  lobsters,  clams,  &c.,  is  exten- 
aively  carried  on.  The  catching  of  lobstera  is 
perhaps  more  extensive  here  tnan  anywhere 
else  in  the  conntry.  The  canning  of  vegetables 
in  the  interior  is  an  important  indnatry.  The 
valne  of  canned  products  in  1878  was  $1,642,- 
000;  the  number  of  cana  was  735,700  dozens, 
embracing  475,000  dozen  cans  of  com,  7,600 
of  succotash,  281,600  of  lobsters,  20,000  of 
salmon,  and  1,S00  ot  clams.    Ice  is  gathered 
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eiAeSj  in  Kennebec  and  Knoz  eoa.  (or  exporta- 
tion to  TorioiiB  parts  of  tlie  world.  In  1B78, 
24  establiahnienta  cnt  801,000  tons,  Ttilaed  at 
$562,000.  Uost  of  the  granite  qaarries  are 
on  the  coast,  the  principal  ones  being  in  Knox 
and  Lincoln  conntiea.  Here  the  granite  ia 
dressed  and  shaped  for  nse  in  buildings  ' 


at  $85,000.  Aocording  to  the  ceDsna  of  1870, 
Maine  hod  more  capital  invested  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lime  than  any  other  state  except 
New  York,  and  prodoced  more  in  value  than 
any  except  FeDnsylvania ;  the  capital  invested 
amoanting  to  $1,0SB,000,  and  the  products  to 


1 11, 741,058.  In  the  mannfactnre  of  oottoD 
goods  Usine  in  1870  ranked  aixtik  among  the 
states.  The  monnfacture  of  woollen  gtwia  ia 
I  also  an  important  industry.  The  census  of 
I  1870  gives  the  nnmber  of  manufacturing  es- 
I  tabiishmenta  at  S,5G0,  usiDg  354  steam  engines 
j  of  9,466  horse  power,  and  2,760  water. wheels 
I  of  70,108  horse  power,  and  employing  49,180 
hands,  of  whom  34,310  were  males  ehova  16 
years  of  age,  13,448  females  above  16,  and 
1,422  youth.  The  amoiint  of  capital  invested 
was  (89,796,190;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$14,282,206;  valne  of  materials.  $49,897,767; 
of  products,  $79,497,621.  The  leading  indus- 
tries are  indicated  in  the  following  stUement: 
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The  industrial  interests  of  Maine  have  been 
greatly  extended  in  recent  years.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  most  important  industries  in  1878, 
according  to  the  state  industrial  statistician, 
is  approximately  given  in  the  following  state- 
ment, the  number  of  establishments  making 
returns  being  less  than  the  actnal  number: 
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AcMrding  to  Qte  some  aathoritj,  fhe  total 
nnnib«r  of  establishmeota  devoted  to  mana- 
faetariag  and  mechanicBl  indnstry  was  fi,0T3, 
«iiiplo7iiig  53,614  hands;  the  capital  invest- 
ed amoanted  to  $48,808,448;  Eaateriala  nsed, 
$3T,91I,4S3;  wages  paid,  (16,GS4,1S4;  value 
of  products,  $99,209,180.— The  extenuve  sea- 
coast  and  nnmeroQS  harbon  of  Maine  ^ve  the 
sUte  great  facilitie*  for  commerce.  The  harbor 
at  Portiand  is  one  of  the  beat  on  the  Atlantic 
«>ast.  There  are  14  United  States  custoniB  dis- 
tricts,  VIE. ;  Aroostook  (port  of  entrj,  Honl- 
ton),  Pasaamaqaoddf  (port  of  entry,  Esstport), 
Hachioa,  Frenchman's  Bay  (port  of  entry,  Ells- 
worth), Castine,  Banror,  Belfast,  Waldobor- 
ongh,  Wisoasset,  Bath,  Portlsud  and  Falmonth, 
Saco,  Kenneboi^  and  York.  The  imports  from 
foreign  oonntriea  and  domestic  exports  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  18T4,  were  as  followa : 
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The  cbief  articles  of  import  were  coal,  fish, 
iron,  sugar,  moIasse«,  and  wool ;  of  export,  cot- 
ton goods,  canned  frnit,  fisb,  and  v^etablas, 
boota  and  shoes,  bacon  and  hams,  lard,  and 
lamber.    The  vessels  entering  from  and  clear-  i 


ing  for  foreign  coantries,  together  with  the 
vessels  regietered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  in  the 
different  districts,  were  aa  follows: 


Besides  these,  there  were  entered  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  and  ttsherles  2,291  Tessels  of  1,124,- 
127  tons,  and  cleared  1,526  of  847^178  tons.  Of 
the  total  number  registered,  enrolled,  and  li- 
censed, S,15T  of  &4T,66&  tons  were  sailing,  and 
63  of  18,026  torn  were  steam  vessels.  The 
transit  and  transshipment  trade  at  Portland  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  port  in  the  United 
States. — Maine  had  1 1  miles  of  railroad  in  IS41, 
29S  in  1801,  472  in  1861,  871  in  1871,  and  946 
in  1674.  A  board  of  three  railroad  commis- 
sionera,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council, 
are  required  to  examine  into  and  report  npon 
the  condition  of  the  railroads  in  the  state,  the 
cause  of  accidents,  &c.    The  lines  in  operation 

■jetfinn'         '  '""'"       ''" 

were  as  fdlov 


Of  the  lines  above  mentioned,  the  Androscog- 
gin, Belfast  and  Mooaehead  Lake,  Leeds  and 
FarmiDgton,  Newport  and  Dexter,  and  Port> 
land  and  Kennebec  are  leased  and  operated  by 
the  Uiune  Central  company;    the  Portland, 


Saco,  and  Portsmouth,  by  the  Eastern  of  Mas- 
McLnsetts ;  the  Atlantio  and  St  Lawrence  by 
the  Grand  Tmnk  of  Canada;  and  the  Bangor 
and  Piscataqnie  by  the  European  and  North 
American  railway  company.    Lines  of  steain* 
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en  ji\y  regolftrlj  between  tbe  larger  cities  and 
Boston.  DteamerB  also  pi}'  between  Portland. 
New  York,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  Hslifw,  and 
duriog  the  winter  between  Portland  and  Liver- 

EooL  and  Glasgow. ^The  number  of  national 
anks  in  operation  In  1ST4  was  64,  having  a 
paid-in  capital  of  19,840,000,  and  a  circulation 
ontstaoding  of  tT,ll4S,GT6.  The  cinmlation 
per  capita  waa  $12  67,  while  the  ratio  of  cir- 
culation to  wealth  wai  2'S  per  cent.,  and  to 
hank  capital  808  per  cent.  Savlnga Iranka  are 
well  diatribated  throughont  Maine,  and  are 
managed  with  great  care.  In  1S74  tliere  were 
6B,  with  |S1,0S1,B68  deposita  and  ee,TS9  de- 
positors, the  average  amount  on  deposit  by 
eaoh  being  {320.  The  deposita  in  these  in- 
adtutions  amount  to  nearly  f6,60D,000  more 
than  the  ciraaktion  and  deposits  of  the  na- 
tional benka  of  the  atate.  The  namber  of 
fire,  marine,  and  fire  and  mariae  insaranca 
companies  doing  bnsineas  in  the  atate,  Jan.  1, 
18T4,  waa  120,  of  which  41  were  Maine  com- 
panies.— The  government  of  Uaine  ia  founded 
on  tbe  constitution  of  1820.  Everyadaltmale 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  a  pauper  or 
criminal,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  three 
months,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  elections.  The 
legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  31  mem- 
bers and  a  house  of  representatives  of  ISl 
members,  all  elected  annually  by  the  people. 
The  general  election  is  held  on  the  second 
Monday  in  September,  and  the  I^slature  meets 
in  Augusta  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January 
annually.  The  governor  (salary  $2,500)  is  also 
elected  annually,  and  is  assisted  in  hia  executive 
duties  by  a  council  of  seven  members,  elected 
on  joint  batlot  by  the  legislature.  The  aacretary 
of  state  (salary  $1,500)  and  the  state  treasurer 
(salary  $1,600)  are  also  elected  by  the  eame 
body  and  in  the  same  way.  Other  state  officers 
are  the  attorney  general,  adiutant  general,  sn- 
perintendent  of  oommon  aonools,  land  agent, 

railroad  commiasioners,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  librarian,  two  assayers,  inspector 
general  of  beet  and  pork,  inspector  general  of 
fish,  two  oommisaioners  of  fisDeries,  industrial 
atatistician,  and  two  Indian  agents.  The  gov- 
ernor appoints,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council,  besides  certain  judicial  officers, 
the  attorney  general,  the  sheriffs,  coronera, 
rasters  of  probate,  and  notaries  public. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  conrt  of 
eight  judges,  who  are  appointed  by  tbe  gov- 
ernor and  oooncil  for  a  torm  of  seven  years, 
and  receive  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year  each ;  the 
Buperior  court  of  Comberland  co.,  held  in  Port- 
land, with  one  judge  appointed  in  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  term ;  probate  courts 
in  each  county,  the  judges  being  elected  by 
the  people  for  terma  of  four  years;  municipal 
and  police  courts;  and  trial  justices,  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council  (or  seven  years, 
with  jurisdiction  where  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  $20.  The  atate  is  divided  into  three 
judicial  districts,  eastern,  middle,  and  western, 


in  each  of  which  the  supreme  court  holda  an 
annual  sesaon  as  a  court  of  law.  Trial  terms 
are  also  held  in  each  county  for  civil  and 
criminal  business,  except  that  in  Cumberland 
CO,  the  snperior  court  has  exclusive  crimiool 
jurisdiction.  In  each  county  there  is  a  judge 
and  register  of  probate.  There  is  a  state  board 
of  immigratjon,  conaistiDg  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  land  agent,  who  are  re- 
quired to  appoint  a  commlsffloner  of  immigra- 
tion. The  board  may  give  to  each  male  aautt 
immigrant  lOOacresof  the  public  land  on  which 
to  settle.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  industrial  sta- 
tistician, which  office  was  created  in  1878,  to 
collect  tuid  publish  statistical  information  oon- 
cerning  the  manufacturing,  mining,  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  and  other  industrial  interests, 
together  with  tbe  valuation  and  appropriations 
for  various  purposes  of  the  several  fowna  and 
cities  of  the  state.  Maine  is  represented  in 
congress  by  two  senators  and  five  repreeenta- 
tives,  and  has  therefore  seven  votes  in  the 
electoral  college.— The  laws  for  the  prevention 
of  intemperance  in  Maine  hare  always  been  of 
a  rigid  cnaracter.  The  present  law  vesta  the 
sole  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  special  agents 
appointed  by  tbe  state,  end  prohibits  all  other 
persons  from  selling  such  liquors,  including 
ale,  porter,  strong  Wr,  lager  beer,  and  other 
malt  liquors,  wine,  and  cider,  as  well  as  all  dis- 
tilled spirits.  The  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  unlawful  sale  is  also  forbidden. 
The  provisions  of  the  law,  however,  do  not 
extend  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  unadul- 
terated dder  or  wine  made  from  fruit  grown 
in  the  state.  The  lawful  aale  of  liquors  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  commissioner  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  and  who  is  required 
to  furnish  mnnicipal  ofBcers  of  towns  in  Maine, 
and  dnly  authorized  agents  of  other  states,  with 
pure  unadulterated  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be 
sold  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  mannfao- 
turing  purposes.  If  an  authorized  agent  vio- 
lates the  law,  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $30,  and  imprisonment  not  exoeedinff  three 
months ;  while  the  penalty  for  a  violation  by 
a  common  seller  is  $100  fine  or  three  months' 
imprisonment  for  the  first,  and  $960  fine  and 
four  months'  imprisonment  for  the  second  and 
each  snbsequwit  offence.  Any  one  having  been 
injured  by  an  intoxicated  person  may  maintt^a 
an  action  for  damages  against  tbe  person  who 
sold  the  liquor ;  and  tbe  owner  or  lessee  of  the 
building  in  which  the  liquor  was  sold  is  jointly 
liable  if  cognizant  that  it  was  used  for  such 
purposes.  A  married  woman  may  hold  in  her 
own  right  real  and  personal  estate  acquired  b^ 
descent,  f^ft,  or  purchase,  and  may  convey  or 
devise  tlio  same  by  will,  without  the  consent 
of  her  husband,  except  such  real  estate  as  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  conveyed  to  her  by 
her  husband  or  his  relatives,  in  which  case  the 
husband  must  join  in  the  conveyance.  A  wo- 
man does  not  lose  and  a  husband  does  not  ac- 
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coab'scted  before  marriage,  nor  for  tiioae  kfter- 
wird  ooDtr&cted  in  her  own  name;  bnt  eha  is 
liable  in  both  casee,  and  may  be  sued.  Uar- 
riagea,  births,  and  deathg  mast  be  registered  in 
ever;  town,  and  reported  to  the  seoretarj  of 
9tat«.  Intention  of  marriage  mast  be  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  town  olerli  at  leaat  five  dsjB 
before  the  certificate  is  granted,  and  the  mar- 
riage mast  be  solemniMd  b;  a  minister  or  jus- 
lice  ot  the  peace.  White  persona  are  prohib- 
ited from  marrjing  n^roes,  Indians,  or  molat- 
toea.  Treason,  murder  in  the  tirat  degree,  and 
•TBon  of  an  occupied  dnelliDg  in  the  night,  are 
poniahable  with  death;  so  also  is  tiilling  in  a 
duel,  and  the  seoonda  are  liable  to  the  same 

Soniahment  as  the  principals.  Rape,  arson  of  a 
welling  in  the  daj  time,  and  barglarj  at  night 
hj  A  person  armed  with  a  weapon,  or  making 
an  aasanlt,  are  pnnisbable  with  imprisonment 
for  life.  Adulterj'  is  punished  with  imprieon- 
ment  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five 
years.^ — The  reoeipta  into  the  state  treasury 
dnring  the  year  ending  Jan.  1,  IfiTG,  amounted 
to  $1,423,473,  and  the  expenditures  to  t1,624,> 
497.  Of  the  receipts,  (149,256  was  from  the 
tax  on  aacings  banks,  and  t07,S9S  on  public 
lands,  while  nearly  all  of  the  remainder,  about 
$1,170,000,  was  from  direct  taxation.  Of 
the  expenditures.  $433,200  was  on  account  of 
interest,  and  $28S,27S  on  account  of  sinking 
fund  and  principal  of  public  debt;  about  $83,- 
000  for  special  and  exceptional  appropriationB; 
$407,477  to  towna  for  common  schools;  and 
abont  $380,000  for  general  iitat«  purposes. 
On  Jan.  1, 1875.  the  entire  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  $7,086,400,  of  which  $2,2SS,000 
was  in  registered  and  $4,860,400  in  conpon 
bonds.  Deducting  the  sinking  fund  ($1,S14,- 
023)  held  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  tiia 
liability  of  the  Btat«  amounted  to  $fi,G74,878. 
While  in  many  other  states  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  revenues  is  raised  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion, in  Maine  nearly  the  entire  amount  is  de- 
rired  from  direct  .taxes.  The  rate  on  the  val- 
uation of  1874  was  five  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  total  Talue  of  real  and  personal  property 
la  1874,  estimated  on  a  true  cash  basis,  was 
elated  at  $254,000,000.  The  assessed  value  of 
real  estate,  as  returned  by  the  oensus  of  1670, 
was  $184,580,167,  and  of  personal  property 
$flfi,e73,SS8;  the  true  valnation  of  real  and 
personal  estate  was  $848,155,671.  The  total 
amotmt  of  taxation  not  national  was  $5,846.- 
ft45,  of  which  $1,850,805  was  atate,  $816,109 
county,  and  $8,888,141  town,  city,  Ac— The 
loatitntionB  supported  wholly  or  in  pert  by  the 
ftate  are  the  insane  hontital,  reform  school, 
*tBt«  prison,  solders'  orphans'  home,  and  two 
normal  schools.  The  insane  hospital  in  An- 
gnsta  was  opened  in  1640,  since  which  time 
4,404  patients  have  been  received,  of  whom 
4,011  have  been  discharged,  1,770  recovered, 
767  improved,  67S  unimproved,  and  799  have 
died.  The  daily  average  under  treatment  in 
1874  was  406.  Of  the  S98  in  the  hospital  at 
the  dose  of  the  year,  48  were  supported  1^  the 


state,  SSI  were  receiving  state  aid  of  $1  60  per 
weelf,  and  69  were  supported  by  their  friends 
at  the  rate  of  $4  or  $7  per  week,  according 
to  aocommodatiouB.  The  capacity  of  this  in- 
stitution is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  state, 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  erectioD 
of  another.  The  total  expenditures  on  account 
of  the  hospital  iu  1674  were  $108,917,  of  which 
the  state  paid  about  $84,000  for  the  support 
of  indigent  insane,  and  towns  and  individuals 
about  $G6,O0O.  Uaiue  has  no  state  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  damb  or  the  blind ; 
but  $14,179  was  pwd  from  the  treasury  in  1678 
for  the  education  in  other  institutions  of  65 
deaf  and  dumb  and  11  blind  beneficiaries,  The 
state  prison  at  Thomaston  et  the  beginning  of 
1874  contained  129  convicts,  of  whom  55  were 
nnder  sentence  for  larceny,  20  for  bni^lary, 
and  12  for  murder.  The  avekage  annaal  num- 
l)er  ot  commitments  during  the  ten  years  end- 
ing with  1^78  was  abont  61.  'H'ith  the  ex- 
ception of  a  period  of  about  eight  years,  the 
state  has  always  employed  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs in  manuFacturing  operations  on  its  own 
account,  producing  carriaMs,  harness,  and  boota 
and  shoes.  In  187S  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution, 
and  yielded  to  the  state  a  net  profit  of  $6,545. 
During  the  20  years  ending  with  1878  the  sales 
of  tlie  product  of  convict  labor  amoanted  to 
$614,028.  A  beginning  hss  been  made  of  in- 
troducing this  system  of  industry  into  the  va- 
rious county  jails.  The  average  number  of 
convicts  in  the  18  jails  of  the  state  in  18T8  was 
76,  making  with  the  average  number  in  the 
state  prison  (146)  a  total  of  222.  The  reform 
school,  opened  in  1862,  is  abont  4  m.  from 
Portland,  where  a  form  of  160  acres  is  devoted 
to  the  nnrposes  of  the  institution.  Boys  be- 
tween the  og«s  of  8  and  16  years  are  received, 
and  besides  attending  school  four  hours  a  day 
are  oocapied  in  farming,  making  bricks,  shoes, 
and  chairs,  and  in  general  housework.  The 
average  number  of  boys  in  1874  was  187,  and 
the  appropriation  by  the  state  amounted  to 
$20,000.  An  industrial  school  fur  girls  was 
opened  in  Hallowellin  1875.  The  military  and 
naval  orphans'  asylum  at  Bath  affords  a  home 
for  the  cnildren  of  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
ciril  war.  The  number  of  inmates  at  the  cloae 
of  1874  was  66;  state  appropriation;,  $10,000. 
There  is  also  a  general  orphan  asylnm  in  Ban- 
gor, which  receives  state  aid.  The  Maine  gen- 
eral hospital  in  Portland  is  aided  by  the  state. — 
The  educational  interests  of  the  state  are  im- 
der  the  snpervidon  of  a  state  superintendent, 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  conncil,  and 
there  are  city  superintendent*.  Eveiy  city, 
town,  and  plantation  is  required  to  raise  and 
expend  annually  for  the  support  of  schoota 
therein  not  less  than  $1  for  each  inhabitant, 
under  penalty  of  not  receiving  any  share 
of  the  state  school  fnnd.  The  permanent 
school  fund,  derived  chiefly  from  the  sales  of 
wild  landa  belonging  to  the  atate,  omonnts  to 
$869,888.    Besides  Ue  Income  of  this  fund,  the 
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ohief  wnroes  of  rareime  for  school  purpoiea  are 
a  state  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar  of  valuation, 
a  town  tax  of  80  cents  per  oapita,  and  a  tax 
of  one  h^  mill  per  dollar  of  the  deponts  of  sa- 
Tings  banks.  The  cost  of  supportdog  the  pohlio 
schools  in  18T4  (current  expensea)  «a«  $1,287,- 
77S,  heing  about  '009  on  the  state  valuation, 
tl  97  for  each  inhabitant,  $5  40  for  each  per- 
son of  Bobool  age,  and  |11  21  according  to  the 
average  attenduice.  The  whool  funds  are  ap- 
portioaed  among  the  several  towns  aocording 
to  the  notcber  of  persons  between  4  and  21 
years  of  age.  The  chief  facts  relating  to  the 
sdiools  of  the  state  are  as  follows : 
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Bf  a  recent  act  of  the  legislatnre  a  system  of 
free  high  sohools  throughout  the  state  has  been 
establiMied,  the  state  defrajtng  one  half  the 
cost  of  ins^uctlon  upon  certain  conditions.  In 
1874  there  were  856  terms  of  free  high  schools 
open,  with  14,820  popils  enrolled.  The  amount 
p^d  b^  the  state  in  aid  of  these  was  139,069. 
qlixteen  teachers'  institatea  were  held  in  1B74, 
bendes  numerous  edobatlonal  conventions  and 
assodations.  The  normal  schools  are  nnder 
the  direction  of  seven  trustees,  five  of  whom 
are  appointed  bj  the  governor,  who,  with  the 
gapenntendeut  of  oommon  schools,  is  an  es 
efflcio  member.  The  western  state  normal 
school  at  Farmington  was  established  in  18S8, 
and  in  1 8T8-''4  had  S  instructors  and  68  students 
during  the  autumn  and  86  during  the  spring 
term,  besides  81  in  the  model  school.  The 
course  occupies  two  rears,  and  tnition  is  free 
to  those  pledging  themaelves  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  Maine  for  as  long  a  period 
as  thef  have  been  conneoted  with  the  normal 
school.  The  eastern  state  normal  school  at 
Oastine  was  opened  in  1867,  and  in  1878-'4  had 
S  instmotors  and  94  students  in  the  antnmn,  68 
In  the  winter,  and  130  in  the  spring  term;  170 
of  the  total  were  females,  and  IIS  males.  Tu- 
ition is  free,  bat  gradaatee  are  expected  to  be- 
oome  teachers  in  the  public  schoolB  of  the  state. 
In  1878  the  state  appropriated  $17,600  for  nor- 
mal schools.  The  state  college  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  at  Orono,  has  received 
the  grant  of  public  lands  made  by  congress  for 
the  establishment  and  muntenance  of  snoh  in- 
stitutions in  the  several  states.  A  farm  of  S70 
Bores  of  superior  land  affords  excellent  facilities 


for  the  experimental  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion. Five  oonrses  of  instruction  ore  offered : 
in  agriculture,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  en- 
gineering, chemistry,  and  an  elective  course. 
The  stndies  of  the  several  courses  are  essen- 
tially in  oommon  daring  the  first  two  years. 
Prominence  is  given  to  military  instruction,  and 
the  stndenta  are  required  to  devote  not  exceed- 
ing three  boors  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week 
to  manual  labor,  for  which  they  receive  com- 


It  is  provided  with  valuable  apparatus  and  a 
library  of  3,000  volumes.  The  most  promi- 
nent educational  institutions  are  Bowdoin  col- 
lege in  Brunswick  (see  Bowdoin  Collmox), 
Colby  university  (Baptist)  at  Waterville,  and 
Bates  college  (Freewill  Baptist)  at  Lewiston. 
Oolby  university  was  organised  in  1880,  and 
in  1874  had  7  instructors  and  B8  studento; 
^e  library  contains  about  10,000  volumes;  60 
scholarships,  each  yielding  from  $86  to  $60 
per  annum,  have  been  founded  for  the  ben- 
efit of  students  needing  aid ;  the  university  is 
open  to  students  of  both  sexes.  Bates  college 
was  organized  in  1863 ;  connected  with  it  is 
a  theological  department,  which  was  opened 
in  1870;  the  iibrariea  of  the  institution  com- 
prise 8,800  volumes;  in  1874  there  were  8  in- 
structors and  104  students,  bewdes  18  students 
in  the  theological  department.  The  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Bangor  (Congregational),  eetsb- 
lished  in  1820,  is  open  to  the  Protestants  of 
every  denomination ;  the  course  of  instrnction 
comprises  three  years;  in  1874  there  were  4 

trofessora,  40  students,  620  alumni,  and  a  li- 
rary  of  14,000  volumes.  Instruction  In  med- 
icine is  afforded  by  the  medical  department  of 
Bowdoin  college,  which  is  known  as  the  med- 
ical school  of  Hslne,  and  by  the  Portland  med- 
ical school.  The  Maine  Wesleyan  seminary,  at 
Kent's  Bill,  and  the  Weetbrook  seminary  (tlni- 
versalist),  with  a  collegiate  course  for  young 
ladies,  at  Deering,  afford  to  students  of  both  sex- 
es olassical,  scientific,  norma],  and  other  courses. 
In  1874  the  former  had  14  instructors  and  880 
pupils,  of  whom  176  were  females,  and  a  library 
of  26,000  volumes,  beaides  valuable  collections. 
The  £ast  Maine  oonference  aemtnary  and  com- 
merdal  college,  pleasantly  situated  at  Bucks- 
port,  is  also  open  to  both  sexes,  and  provides 
several  courses  of  instruction  ;  In  1874  there 
were  6  instructors  and  201  students,  including 
92  females. — Aocording  to  the  eensOB  of  1370, 
there  were  in  the  state  S,884  libraries,  contain- 
ing 984,610  volumes;  of  these,  1,8T9,  with 
4fiO,96S  volumes,  were  private,  and  1,468,  with 
688.647  volumes,  were  other  than  private,  in- 
cluding the  state  library  with  20,000  volumes, 
68  town  and  city  with  14,649  volumes,  19  law 
with  9,748,  26  school,  college,  &c.,  with  63,4S5, 
I,07S  Sabbath  school  with  277,742, 140  church 
with  89,910,  and  136  circulating  with  100,273. 
Tbe  principal  libraries  are  the  state  library  in 
Augusta,  which  in  1S74  contained  28,000  vol- 
umes; Bowdoin  college,  86,000;  Portland  in- 
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etitnteBnd]MibUolibrai7, 16,S?8;  Bangortheo- 
logiooi  Beminary,  14,000;  mechanioB'  asaocia- 
tioB  librarj  of  Bangor,  13,700 ;  Colby  uniTerai- 
ty,  10,000;  Bat«a  college,  8,800 ;  andHallowell 
Boewl  library,  K.OOO.  The  number  of  newspa- 
p«v  and  periodioala  was  SG,  having  an  eggrs' 
gatecircolationof  ITO,SeO,  ondinaiDgaimaally 
9,M7,680  copiefl.  In  1870  there  were  T  duly 
newniBpera,  with  acircnlationof  10,700;  1  tri- 
w«eUy,  circulation  SfiO;  47  weekly,  oirculgtion 
114,600;  1  semi-monthly  periodical,  circnlation 
700;  8monthly,circQlatioo4S,840;  andlqoar- 
teriy,  circalation  1,600.  In  1874  there  were  S 
duliea,  68  weeklies,  1  Bemi-monthly,  4  month- 
liai,  and  1  quarterly. — The  total  number  of 
rdigioOB  organiz^oDS  in  1S70  wa«  1,886,  hav- 
iag  1,103  edillcea  with  876,038  sitldnBfa,  and 
praperty  TslQed  at  $G,196,86S.  The  denomi- 
nations were  represenbed  aa  followa: 


tston 
1,401  .nt 
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— ICaine  was  Tiaited  in  1603  by  Bartholomew 
Gosnold;  in  1608  by  Uartin  Pring;  In  1604 
by  the  Frenoli  nnder  De  Honta,  who  wintered 
near  the  present  site  of  Calais  on  the  St.  Croix, 
and  in  the  following  spring  took  posseseion  of 
the  shores  of  the  river  Sagadahoc  or  Kenne- 
bec; and  in  160B  by  Capt.  George  Waym oath. 
In  1607  the  Plymonth  company,  having  ob- 
tained a  grant  which  included  this  territory, 
aent  ont  a  colony  under  George  Popham  and 
Kaleigh  Gilbert,  but  it  remained  only  one  year. 
Id  1613  a  French  colony  4tt«d  out  by  Mme. 
de  Guercheville,  a  pious  Catholic  lady  to  whom 
had  been  transterrod  the  patent  of  De  Monta, 
landed  at  Mount  Desert,  with  the  parposc  of 
eatabliahing  a  centre  for  miswonary  opera- 
tions. The  Vir^nia  magistrates,  however,  sent 
aa  armed  force  which  dispersed  the  emi- 
grants and  destroyed  their  settlement.  In 
tiie  following  year  Capt  John  Smith  arrived 
at  Uonhegan  island,  and  went  at  once  to  the 
Kennebec,  where  he  traded  profitably  with  the 
Indians,  explored  the  ooaat«,  and  compiled  a 
short  history  of  the  country.  In  1620  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  obtained  a  new  pat«nt 
from  James  I.,  granting  to  the  Plymouth  oom- 

rj  all  the  oonntry  between  lat.  40°  and  46° 
,  inchiding  that  upon  which  the  pilgrims 
landed  in  the  following  December.  Gorges 
regarded  these  persons  as  intmders,  and  sub- 
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seqneatly  endeavored  to  oust  them  as  well  aa 
the  MaBsachusetts  colony  established  under 
Winthrop  at  Charlestown  and  BoBt«».  In 
1621  the  company  transferred  to  William  Al- 
exander, afterward  earl  of  Stirling,  the  country 
E.  of  the  St.  Croix  (then  all  designated  Nova 
Scotia),  thns  establishing  the  E.  boundary  of 
Maine  as  it  now  stands.  MonLegan,  the  first 
or  one  of  the  first  spots  in  Maine  permanently 
peopled  by  Europeans,  was  settled  in  1622,  and 
Bacoin  1628,  or  perhaps  earlier.  About  1629 
the  Plymouth  company  began  to  parcel  out 
their  territory  in  gronta  to  suit  applicants.  In 
that  year  John  Mason  acquired  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Merrimack  and  Kscstaqna 
rivers,  and  called  it  New  Hampshire,  thereby 
settling  the  western  boundary  of  Maine.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  the  whole  coast 
had  thus  been  disposed  of  as  far  E.  as  the  Pe- 
nobscot The  country  between  the  Penobscot 
and  St.  Croii,  and  even  to  the  W.  of  the  former 
river,  was  cMmed  by  the  French,  and  longre- 
mdned  a  subject  of  dispute.  In  1GS6  the  Ply- 
month  company,  having  resolved  to  give  up 
its  charter  to  the  government,  divided  the  ter- 
ritory among  its  members.  Gorges  taking  the 
whole  region  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the 
Kennebec,  of  which  he  subsequently  (1639)  re- 
ceived a  formal  charter  from  Charles  I,  under 
the  title  of  the  province  of  Maine.  Gorgea 
was  now  appointed  governor  general  of  Kew 
Eogland,  with  almost  unlimited  powers.  (See 
QoBOBS.)  His  son  Thomas  was  sent  over  as 
deputy  in  1640,  and  established  himself  at 
Agomentictia,  now  York,  where  in  1642  arose 
a  city  called  Oorgeana.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Ferdinando,  Maine  descended  to  bis  heirs.  It 
was  now  really  placed  under  four  different  ju- 
risdictions: 1,  that  of  Gorges,  extending  from 
the  W.  line  to  Kennebunk ;  3,  that  of  Kigby, 
from  Kennebunk  to  the  borders  of  the  Kenne- 
bec valley,  held  under  grant  from  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando; 8,  the  Sagadahoc,  from  the  Kennebec 
to  the  Penobscot;  4,  the  French  (Acadia), 
from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Croix.  Maasa- 
chasetts,  apprehending  that  these  fragmentary 
and  nnsettled  governments  might  fall  into 
hands  hostile  to  her  interests,  and  stimulated 
by  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  Inhabitants,  set 
np  (1661)  a  claim  under  her  charter  to  the 
province  of  Maine,  and  sent  commissioners  to 
admit  the  people  of  Gorges's  and  Rigby's  grants 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bay  colony.  The 
governments  of  Ooi^es  and  Rigby  remon- 
strated, and  carried  the  matter  before  the  Eng- 
lish parliament;  bnt  the  Pnritan  party  was 
now  m  the  ascendancy  st  home,  and  the  claims 
of  the  Puritan  colony  of  Maasachusetta  were 
heard  with  more  favor  than  the  protests  of 
Kealous  royalists  and  adherents  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  In  1662,  160  freemen  in  five 
towns  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Massa- 
chusetts, which  continued  to  exercise  its  au- 
thority in  inch  a  way  as  to  prove  that,  how- 
ever slight  its  claim  to  jarisdiction,  the  trana- 
fer  was  equally  beneficial  to  both  parties.   The 
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towns  w«re  governed  in  local  tnattert  nenrlr 
as  thej  BTO  now,  and  the  rules  of  church  disui- 
pliue  were  leas  strict  than  in  some  other  colo- 
nies, the  people  beine  generally  favorable  to 
religions  freedom.  No  arts  of  persecution 
■tain  their  history,  and  they  frequently  afford- 
ed an  asylum  U)  fugitives  from  intolerance  in 
other  parts.  In  1653  Cromwell  annulled  the 
transfer  of  Acadia  to  France,  which  had  been 
eflected  in  ii&2,  and  aant  out  Sir  Thomas  Teni- 
pla  as  governor.  He  retained  his  post  till 
1667,  when  Acadia  reverted  to  France  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  of  Breda.  In  the 
.  mean  time  the  Stuarts  had  been  rectdled  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  heirs  of  Gorget 

ritioned  for  the  restoration  of  their  territory 
Maine.  Royal  commissi onera  were  accord- 
ingly sent  by  Charles  II.  in  1BS4  to  reestablish 
the  aathoritj  of  the  grantaas.  Ifasaaohtisotts 
resisted,  and  a  oonSict  of  Jnrisdictdona  ensued, 
which  was  terminated  in  ISTTby  MRSsachusetts 
pnrdisBing  the  interests  of  the  olaimants  for 
£l,S50  sterling.  As  early  as  1607,  according 
to  Do  PaystOT's  "Dutch  in  Mwne,''  the  Dutch 
had  attempted  to  gain  and  colonize  this  coast 
In  1674  they  conquered  the  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Acadia  adjacent  to  the  Penobscot, 
first  capturing  Fort  Pentagoet  or  Pemtegeovett 
(Oastine).  In  1876  ComBllH  Steenwyck  was 
made  governor  of  the  conquered  diatrict  by 
the  Dutch  WcAt  India  company.  The  Holland- 
era,  however,  were  soon  after  expelled  by  aet- 
tiers  from  Boston.  In  1675  the  first  Indian 
war  in  Maine  was  begun  by  King  Philip,  at 
whose  instigation  a  series  ot  nnprovoked  at- 
tacks were  made  upon  the  settlers,  and  more 
than  100  white  persona  were  massacred  within 
three  months.  Thenceforth  the  savages  held 
the  country  in  terror  till  1700.    Meanwhile  dis- 

?]tea  were  excited  by  the  claims  of  the  date  of 
ork,  who,  imder  a  grant  from  Oharles  II,  of 
the  Dutch  territories  in  Nortli  America,  pro- 
fessed to  hold  nil  that  part  of  Maine  lying  be- 
tween the  Kennebec  and  St.  Croix  rivere.  Sir 
Edmnnd  Andros  waa  oommiasioned  as  gover- 
nor of  the  duke's  territories  in  New  York  and 
Maine;  bat  Maasaohusetta,  having  caused  a 
new  Borvey  of  the  £.  limit  of  her  patent  to  be 
mode,  nnder  which  she  pushed  her  boundary 
forward  to  the  W.  shore  of  Penobscot  bay, 
continued  to  hold  poisession  of  all  the  colony 
except  Sagadahoc  and  Pemaquid.  When  the 
duke  came  to  the  throne  as  James  II.,  Andros 
was  made  governor  of  New  England,  and  vis- 
ited Maine,  where  he  was  guilty  of  great  ex- 
tortion. The  Masaochuaetts  charter  had  al- 
ready been  declared  forfeit.  The  revolution  of 
1688,  however,  restored  thin^  to  th«r  former 
atata,  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  the  col- 
lony  of  Maine  is  merged  in  that  of  Maasaohu- 
setta. From  the  dose  of  Indian  hostilities 
Midne  tiegan  to  make  steady  progress  in  civili- 
EatJon  luid  wealth.  The  war  of  the  revolution 
affected  her  but  tittle,  but  during  that  of  1B12 
she  WBB  again  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  fron- 
tier struggles.    The  British  obtained  possession 
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of  a  part  of  the  country,  and  kept  it  nntil  the 


15,  1S20,  when  she  was  admitt«d  into  the 
Union  OB  an  independent  state.  Ever  since  the 
treaty  of  1768  a  dispute  had  existed  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  that 
treaty  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween Maine  and  the  British  poasessions.  This 
controversy  was  Anally  aettled  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington  in  1842,  by  which  Maine  and  the 
United  States  agreed  to  cede  to  Great  Britain 
a  small  portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  her, 
in  return  for  the  conceaaion  of  Ronse'a  Point 
and  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  John. 
The  enterprise  of  founding  a  Swedish  colony 
in  Aroostook,  begun  in  1870,  has  proved  euc- 
casafnl.  The  place  selected  is  called  New  Swe- 
den, where  in  18T8  about  600  Swedes  aided  by 
the  state  had  settled  upon  20,000  acres  of  land. 
The  colonista  hare  their  own  municipal  organ- 
isation and  schools,  in  which  the  chief  study  is 
the  English  language.   (See  supplement.) 

■ilNE,  an  ancient  province  of  France,  and 
with  Perohe  one  of  the  great  military  govern- 
ments of  the  kingdom,  bounded  N.  by  Norman- 
dy, E.  by  Perche  and  Orl^aunais,  S.  by  Ton- 
raine  and  Anjon,  and  W.  by  Brittany.  It  la 
now  almost  entirely  included  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Mayenue  and  fiorthe.  Its  capital  was 
Le  Mans.  Under  the  Carlovingian  and  early 
Capetian  kings  tlie  province  was  governed  by 
CDonts ;  it  was  snbseqaeutly  in  turn  united  with 
Normandy  and  Anjou,  became  snbject  to  the 
kings  of  England,  was  wrested  from  John  by 
Philip  AngnstuB,  and  after  various  transfers 
was  united  with  the  crown  of  France  in  1481. 

HllKE,  Sir  Heary  Jaawt  giwKr,  an  English  ju- 
rist, bom  in  1822.  He  graduated  at  Pembroke 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1844,  and  was  regins 
professor  of  civil  law  at  Cambridge  from  1847 
to  1854,  when  he  became  reader  on  jurispm- 
denoe  in  the  Middle  Temple.  From  1862  to 
1869  he  was  a  law  member  of  the  govemmeDt 
in  India,  where  he  introduced  several  legisla- 
tive reforms.  In  ISTO  he  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  instituted  Corpus  professorship  of  juris- 
prudence in  Oxford  nnivereity,  and  in  1871  l 
member  of  the  council  for  IntUa.  He  has  pub- 
lished "  Boman  Law  and  Xiegal  Education,"  in 
"Cambridge  Easays"  (185S);  "Ancient Law: 
its  ConneclJOD  with  the  Early  History  of  Soci- 
ety" (Svu,  1661;  5th  ed.,  1874;  reprinted, 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight, 
New  York,  1864);  and  "Village  Oommunities 
in  the  East  and  West"  (1871;  2d  ed.,  1874), 
being  ux  Oxford  lectorea,  giving  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  India,  where  he  hod  stud- 
ied the  working  in  village  communities  of  so- 
cial organisms  supposed  to  correspond  witb  the 
earliest  rudiments  of  European  civilization. 

MIINE-ET-LOISE,  a  N.  W.  department  of 
France,  comprising  most  of  the  former  prov- 
ince of  Anjou,  bordering  on  Mayenne,  Sarthe, 
Indre-et-Loire,  Vienne,  Denx-Sdvres,  La  Ven- 
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^e,  and  Loire-Inf^rienre ;  area,  2,760  aq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  187S,  Bie,471.  It  belonga  to  the  basin 
of  the  Loire,  bj  which  it  ia  annually  inundated; 
the  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Maine,  Loir, 
8arthe,  Majeone,  and  Oudon.  The  surface  is 
almost  level,  witii  alight  nudnlations,  and  the 
soil  very  fertile,  producins  erain,  wins,  and 
truita.  Iron  is  found,  and  slate  qouTiea  are 
extenairely  worked.  It  has  esoeUent  breeds 
of  «attle  and  horses.  The  principtd  monu- 
(actnres  are  of  linen,  especially  table  linen  and 
handkerchieb,  flannels,  and  cotton.  It  has  a 
eonnderable  trade  in  grun,  wine,  brandy,  and 
cattle.  It  is  divided  into  the  {trrondissements 
of  Angers,  Baug^  Chalet,  Sanmur,  and  Segr^. 
Capital,  Angers. 

muss  Di  lIBUr,  fnaftU  Rem  flgMbltr,  o 
French  metaphysician,  born  atGrateloap,  near 
Be^erac  Nov.  29,  lT6fl,  died  in  Paris,  Jaly 
10.  1824.  He  entered  the  badj  anaxi  of  Louis 
SVI,  in  1784,  and  was  at  Versailles  dnringthe 
tomnlta  of  Oct.  5  and  S,  178S,  but  lived  in  re- 
t)r«nent  during  the  revolution.  In  1797  he 
waa  chosen  to  the  council  of  COO,  from  which 
he  was  excluded  on  suspicion  of  royalism,  and 
nnder  the  empire  became  sub-prefect  of  the 
department  of  Dord<^ne  at  Bergerao,  and  a 
member  of  the  legislative  body.  In  181S  he 
was  one  of  the  commission  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  emperor,  which  for  the 
first  time  manifested  a  decided  opposition  to 
hia  policy.  After  the  restoration  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  became 
a  ooancillor  of  state  in  1816,  and  from  1818 
retwned  his  seat  in  the  legi^atore,  in  which 
he  oiMiBtantly  maintained  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  In  a  memoir  entitled  lafiuenee  de 
VTiahitade  tur  la  faeulti  de  panMsr,  which  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  the  instigate  in  1808,  he 
prepared  for  his  departora  from  the  reigning 
philosophy  of  Condillao  by  maintaining  a  dis- 
tinotion  between  active  and  passive  mental 
habits,  according  to  which  the  mind  is  active 
In  perception  and  passive  in  mere  sensation. 
In  his  second  memoir,  8ut  la  deeompoHtion  de 
lapetuie  (1806),  he  abandoned  the  effort  to 
give  a  physiological  origin  to  thought,  sug- 
gested that  sensation  conld  not  furnish  the 
active  and  motive  element  in  man,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  admit  a  principle  of  intelligence  dis- 
tinct from  the  organism.  This  work  waa 
rapidly  followed  by  others,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  the  Btamen  iU*  Ufotu  de  M.  da 
Laromiguiire  <1S17),  in  which  he  completely 
paoses'from  sensational  to  spiritiial  philosophy, 
and  develops  his  own  system,  which  caused 
Soyer-Oollard  to  say  of  him  r  "  He  is  the 
master  of  us  alL"  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  edited  by  Conun  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1B41). — See  Naville.  Maine  d»  Biraii,  Ma  cm  et 
sayww&wfParia,  18S7). 

■lUrTEION,  Fraafalaa  d'laUgai,  marchioness 
de,  second  wife  of  Lonis  XIV.  of  France,  bom 
in  Niort,  Nov.  97,  1636,  died  at  Bt.  Cyr,  April 
16. 1719.  She  was  the  daoghter  of  Constant 
d'Aabign6  and  Jeanne  de  OatdUloo,  and  grand- 
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daughter  of  Thfodore  Agrippa  d'Aubignfi,  the 
Huguenot  historian  of  his  time,  and  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Henry  IV.  Constant  d'Au- 
bign^  after  dissipating  his  fortune,  formed  a 

Project  for  establishiug  himself  in  the  Carolinas. 
lis  correspondence  on  tiiis  subject  with  the 
Gnghsh  government  was  discovered  and  treat- 
ed as  ti'eason,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
chAteBD  Trompetto  at  Bordeaux,  of  which  his 
father-in-law  waa  the  Itoeper,  After  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  was  removed  to  the  concier- 
^rie  of  Niort,  bis  wife  volnntorily  sharing  his 
imprisonment,  and  there  Frangoise  was  born. 
In  1689  Constant  d'Aubign^  was  dischai^;ed 
from  prison,  and  with  his  wife  and  children 
emigrated  to  Martinique,  where  for  a  whiie 
he  prospered ;  but  he  gambled  away  what  h'e 
acquired,  and  died  in1616  in  complete  poverty. 
Hia  widow  with  her  children  returned  to 
France,  and  Fran^ise  was  confided  to  the  care 
of  her  father's  sister,  Mma.  de  Villette.  a  Cal- 
vinist,  who  trained  her  in  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  Mme.  d'AubignS,  alarmed 
at  her  daughter's  refusal  to  attend  mass,  pro- 
cured an  order  restoring  the  girl  to  her  own 
custody,  and  placed  her  as  an  inmate,  in  a  de- 
pendent and  almost  menial  poution.  in  the 
liouse  of  her  godmother,  the  countess  ae  Nenil- 
lant,  who  after  a  while,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty, converted  her  from  Calvinism  to  Ca- 
tholicism.   The  oomio  poet  Soarron,  who  waa 


estcd  in  the  young,  beautiful,  and  intelligent 
girl,  whose  adventures  had  been  related  to  him, 
and  oflered  money  to  enable  her  to  enter  a 
convent,  which  poverty  had  hitherto  prevented 
her  from  doing.  Fran^iae  refused  the  offer, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  countess  de  Neuiileni 

E laced  her  in  an  Ursaline  convent,  permitting 
er  occasionally  to  visit  her  house,  where  abe 
often  met  Scarron.  Two  years  afterward,  at 
the  age  of  IB,  she  was  without  a  home,  her 
mother  was  dead,  and  she  consented  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  deformed  Scarron,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  June,  1662.  fihe  was  at 
this  time  exceedingly  beautiful,  graceful,  and 
witty,  and  the  house  of  Scarron  soon  became 
the  resort  of  the  most  brilliant  intellects  of 
Paris.  Bcarron  died  in  October,  1660,  leaving 
hia  young  widow  nearly  penniless,  hu  pension 
ceasing  athia  death.  Mme.  Scarron  petitjoued 
for  the  reversion  of  her  husband'H  pension, 
with  small  hope  of  success  till  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tespan,  the  king's  mistreu,  hearing  of  her  des- 
titution, interfered  in  her  behalf,  procured  her 
an  annual  allowance  of  3,000  franca,  and  in 
1669  made  her  the  governess  of  the  children 
she  had  had  by  Louis  XIV.,  much  to  the  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  king,  who  at  first  did  not  like 
the  extreme  gravity  and  reserve  of  the  young 
widow.  Her  talents  and  wisdom,  however, 
soon  attracted  his  attention,  and  she  became 
his  confidant  and  adviser,  was  made  a  mar- 
chioness, and  took  the  name  of  Maintenon  from 
an  estate  at  Versailles  which  the  king  purchased 
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for  her.  la  1680  abe  was  appointed  eacoad 
lady  in  waiting  to  the  danpbioe^  and  she  influ- 
enced that  princesa  to  asaist  in  bringing  abont 
a  permanent  aeparatioD  between  the  king  and 
Mme.  de  Hoateapou.  Theqaeen  became  ronch 
attached  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  and  died  in 
her  arms,  Jul;  80, 1683.  Some  time  afterward 
the  king,  who  hod  long  and  TainI;  solicited 
her  to  become  bia  mistresa,  was  secretly  mar- 
ried to  her  at  midnight  in  one  of  the  cabinets 
at  Veradlles,  Fdre  Ta  Ohwse,  the  king's  con- 
fessor, performing  the  oeremony,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  fionteras, 
governor  of  Versulles,  Loavois,  and  Uont- 
chevrenil,  as  witnesses.  From  ttiis  time  till  his 
death  Lonia  was  great];  under  her  tnflaence, 
though  her  power  over  him  was  exercised  with 
extreme  prudence  and  moderation.  She  care- 
fullj  shnnned  the  appearance  of  meddling  with 
the  affurs  of  state,  though  in  reality  nothing 
was  done  withont  her  knowledge  end  consent. 
It  was  at  ber  instigation  tb^  the  edict  oC 
Nantes  was  revoked  uid  the  Protestants  per- 
■acnted.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  in  1715, 
she  retired  to  the  convent  and  seminary  of  St. 
CjT,  which  she  had  founded,  and  spent  tlie  rest 
01  her  lite  in  acta  of  charity  and  in  devotional 
ezeroises,  which  from  earliest  youth  she  had 
been  accustomed  scrupulously  to  obssrre. — See 
Madame  dt  Maiiitenon  peinte  par  tlla-mime 
(Paris,  1820),  which  contains  her  letters,  and 
HUtoirt  At  Mmt.  dt  MaitUtnon,  by  the  duke 
deKoailles  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1648). 

UUrz.    See  Mehte. 

UIPOKES,  or  Haypuca,  Indians  of  South 
America,  ohieHy  on  the  upper  Orinooo  and  Ne- 
gro  rivers.  The  family  includes  the  Caveres  or 
Cabres,  who  were  nearly  annihilated  by  the  Ca- 
ribs;  the  Quaypuoabis,  who  under  their  chiefs 
Uaoapn  and  Cuseru  stemmed  the  progress  of 
the  Oaribs  and  made  themselves  masters  ot  the 
Qpper Orinoco;  thePareni;  the Uaipnres prop- 
er, among  whom  Gilii  labored  and  wrote,  and 
who  are  now  greatly  reduced ;  the  Hoios,  who 
extended  into  Peru  and  Bolivia;  the  Heepure 
in  Bra^lian  Guiana;  the  Kirrnpa;  and  the 
Aohaguas,  a  remote  branch,  residing  on  the 
Meta.  These  tribes  were  alinoat  all  cannibals 
and  engaged  in  constant  wars.  The  Hoxos  or 
Musns  were  conquered  by  the  inoa  Tupanoui, 
and  were  thus  to  some  extent  brought  within 
tiie  influence  of  Peruvian  civilization.  They 
were  the  only  tribe  among  whom  Christian  mia- 
rionaries  won  any  extensive  conquests,  though 
not  without  great  aacrilices.  In  1742,  before 
their  destruction  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Mozo 
missions  contained  30,000  neophytes.  A  gram- 
mar, vocabulary,  and  oatechiam  of  the  Moxo, 
by  Father  Pedro  Marban,  were  published  at 
Lima  in  1701 ;  and  a  grammar  of  the  Baurd,  a 
Uozo  dialect,  by  Antonio  Hegio,  is  still  extant 

HAISOHHEIITE,  Jalet  QetwJa  Fraaffk,  a  French 
surgeon,  wbo  has  been  called  the  "Paraoelsiis 
of  sargery,"  bom  in  Nuitea  in  1610.  He 
completed  his  studies  in  Paris,  where  he  took 
hia  aegree  in  188S,  and  became  prosector,  leo- 
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tnrer,  and  surgeon  to  the  prin(upal  hoapitala, 
and  latterly  of  the  H6tel-Dieu.  He  acquired 
celebrity  by  bis  bold  and  ingenious  operations. 
His  principal  works  are :  Bv  piriMU  tt  de  »em 
maladiet  (1839) ;  Sur  la  eoxalgie  (1844) ;  Sar 
U*  tj/iUi  dt  Vmairt  (1846);  jHemotrMfur  f«« 
htrniet  (1862);  Mimoirt  tur  mit  lunaitllt  mi- 
thode  de  eathiteritme  (IS56) ;  Mimoire  ttir  la 
ligatart  eiettmporanie  (1860);  Clinigva  ehi- 
rurffioale  (3  vols.,  1868-4) ■  and  Memoiret  tur 
Ui  itttoxieatunt  ehirvrgieale*  (1667). 

HUSONNECVE,  Paal  de  GkaMdey,  sieur  de, 
first  governor  of  Montreal,  Canada,  bom  in 
Champasne,  France,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  9, 
ie?S.  He  entered  the  French  army  in  his  18th 
year,  and  was  esteemed  alike  for  piety  and 
bravery  when  he  was  selected  as  the  leader  ot 
ooloniste  sent  out  by  an  association.  He  sailed 
with  them  in  three  ships,  and  reached  Quebec 
Aug.  20,  1641.  Leaving  the  emigrants  tbara, 
he  went  on  to  Montreal,  and  was  installed  as 
governor.  The  winter  was  spent  in  preparing 
timber  for  houses,  and  the  actual  settlement  of 
tiie  city  began  iu  May,  1642.  Ten  years  Ut«r 
he  returned  to  France,  and  brought  over  an- 
other i)ody  of  settlers.  His  administration  was 
marked  hy  ability;  he  maintained  great  order 
and  discipline  in  the  settlement,  organised  the 
militia  for  Indian  warfare,  and  ocqnired  the  re- 
spect of  the  hostile  tribes.  He  retdned  office' 
under  the  Sulpitians  after  the  island  was  con- 
veyed to  them,  but  was  removed  in  June,  1604, 
by  De  Meay,  the  governor  general,  and  sent 
back  to  France  by  tiie  marquis  de  Tracy  in  the 
following  year.  The  action  was  arbitrary,  and 
no  charges  were  made  against  Maiaonnenve, 
who,  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  being 
restored  to  his  post,  resigned  iu  1669. 

NllfflSE.  I.  Jasept,  coont  de,  an  Italian 
statesman,  bom  in  Ohamb^ry,  Savov,  April  1, 
17G4,  died  iu  Turin,  Feb.  26,  1621.  His  father 
was  preMdent  of  the  eenato  of  Savoy.  After 
having  studied  at  the  university  of  Turin,  be 
entered  the  magistracy  in  177G,  and  became  « 
member  of  the  senate  in  January,  1768.  The 
invasion  of  Savoy  by  the  French  iu  1792  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Turin;  and  when  the  king  had 
to  give  up  his  possessions  on  the  continent  (De- 
cember, 17S8),  De  Maistre  followed  him  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  where  he  was  appointed 
grand  chancellor.  This  office  he  retdned  till 
1608,  when  he  was  sent  as  ambaasador  to  St^ 
Petersburg.  He  remained  at  the  Buasian  court 
14  years,  and  wielded  for  some  time  consider- 
able influence  over  the  oxar  Alexander.  On 
his  return  to  Turin  (1817)  he  was  api>oin(ed  min- 
ister of  state  and  regent  of  the  grand  chancery. 
He  commenced  his  literary  career  with  an  £logt 
dv  nri  Victor  Amedie  (1776).  In  an  early  speech 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  senate  he  remarked : 
"Onr  age  has  distinguished  itself  by  a  deslmo- 
tive  ^irit  which  has  spared  nothing,  neither 
laws,  customs,  nor  political  institutions ;  it  haa 
attodced  all,  shaken  all,  and  the  devastation 
will  extend  to  limits  which  no  one  can  as  yet 
foreeee."    He  wrote  several  works  against  the 
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nTohitioiui7  partj  in  France,  among  which  his 
CimndSTaticTU  *ur  la  lionet  (1798)  had  the 
the  greatest  oiroalation.  NotwithstandiDg  the 
strictest  probibition,  three  editions  appeared 
in  Paris  in  one  year.  In  1610  he  published  at 
St  Petersburg  an  Unai  mr  le  priacipe  ginira- 
ttvr  deteonttittttioiu  politique*  «t  det  autrti  in- 
ttitutiont  huTnaina,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
■how  that  God  ii  the  immediate  soorce  of  all 
authority  npon  earth,  and  everj  attack  npon 
religion  is  a  prelude  to  the  destniction  of  social 
and  political  order.  A  traiiBlation  of  a  work 
of  Flutarcli,  Sur  let  dilai*  de  (a  juttice  divine 
dam  la  pmUticn  dee  eoupablM,  vith  notes,  ap- 
peared at  L;foii8  ia  1816.  His  most  celebra- 
ted work  is  Du  pape  (Lyons,  1819).  It  treata 
of  th«  pope  from  four  points  of  view ;  1,  tn 
his  relation  to  the  Catholic  church ;  2,  to  t«m- 
poral  HOTereignties;  8,  to  the  ciTiliiation  and 
hspptness  of  the  nations;  4,  to  the  Bohiamatio 
cbnrches.  It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  stand- 
ard Catholic  works  in  favor  of  the  infallibil- 
ity of  tho  pope,  which  it  infers  from  the  neoes- 
Bit;r  of  an  Infallible  anthoritj  in  the  spiritual 
order.  Infallibility  in  the  sDiritual  order  is  de- 
clared to  be  synonymoos  witti  sovereignty  in  the 
tempore  order.  From  the  some  standpoint  he 
attack«d  the  Gallioans  in  the  work  De  F^fliee 
foUieana  daut  ten  rapport  avee  le  nmverain 
p<mtt/i,  pour  wTTir  de  mite  d  rourroffe  inti- 
tule: Iht  pape  (Lyons,  lEZl).  Among  his 
Other  works  are  the  Soireei  de  St.  PSterthourg, 
ou  Entretient  tur  le  gouventement  temporal  de 
la  providenee  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1S21),  in  which 
the  Jaatneas  of  war  and  capital  punishment  is 
strongly  advocated,  and  Lettre  d'un  gentil- 
h«mme  rume  aur  Pinguuition  etpagnole  (Paris, 
1832).  In  his  posthamoos  Examen  de  la  phi' 
letapkie  de  Baeon  (Paris,  1886)  he  depreciates 
the  English  philosopher,  and  disparages  critical 
philosophy  in  gener^.  A  very  lively  discus- 
sion was  called  forth  by  the  pnblioation  of  an- 
other posthnmons  work,  Mhnoiret  politique* 
«t  eorreepondanee  diplomatique  de  Jtueph  de 
Maittre,  atee  explieattont  et  eommentairet  hit- 
toriqae*,  by  Albert  Blanc  (2  vols.,  Paris,  18fi8- 
'SO),  niany  passages  in  which  seemed  not  fully 
to  agree  with  his  other  writings.  De  Maistre's 
son  Rodotphe  pnbliahed  Qaatre  ehapitru  irU' 
dilt  tur  la  Sumit,  par  le  eomte  J.  de  Maietre 
(Paris,  1869).  II.  Xarier,  count  de,  a  miscetla- 
neons  author,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Cbamb^ry  in  October,  1764,  died  in  St  Pe- 
tersburg, June  12, 1863.  In  early  life  he  en- 
tered the  military  service  of  Sardinia,  but  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  French  he 
emigrated  to  Rusda,  and  supported  himself  for 
some  time  by  his  pencil.  After  the  arrival  of 
hia  brother  as  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  he 
was  appointed  in  180G  director  of  the  library 
and  museum  of  the  admiralty.  He  soon  after- 
watd  entered  the  Rusaisn  army  as  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  participated  in  the  war  ngoingt 
Persia,  in  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major 
general.  He  subsequently  established  himself 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
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of  hia  life  to  literary  and  sden^fio  pursuits.  In 
17M,  bring  known  then  as  a  chemist  and  as  a 
landsospe  pdnter,  he  published  at  Turin  an 
ingenious  philosophical  trifie,  entitled  Voyage 
autour  de  ma  ehambre,  which  had  great 
popularity,  and  of  which  ncmerous  imitations 
of  various  degrees  of  merit  snbsequently  ap- 
peared. In  1811  appeared  Lt*  Uprevx  de  la 
Do^Ue  (Til  >)«/«(tran8lated  into  English,  Pbiladel- 

Ehia,  1826),  a  work  founded  on  fact,  and  not 
IBS  creditable  to  the  author's  literary  capacity 
than  to  his  humanity.  It  was  followed  by 
the  Pritonmert  du  Caveaie,  and  Prateovie,  ou 
la  jeune  Sibiri^n«  (translated  Into  English, 
Philsdelphia,  18£fl).  both  containing  vivid  and 
truthful  pictures  of  scenery  and  manners  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  the  Rns- 
ri  an  empire.  His  popular  Koynpr  was  followed 
by  £apiditien  noclvme  avlmir  de  tna  eJiam- 
h-e  (1826).  An  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1822  in  8  vols.  18mo. 

JUrrUKD,  Eait  and  Wul,  two  contignons 
towns  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  on  the 
Hunter  river,  76  m.  N.  of  Sydney;  pop.  in 
1871,  18,642,  of  whom  about  2,000  belong  to 
East  Maitland.  The  surrounding  region  is 
among  the  most  productive  of  the  globe,  and 
is  commonly  callM  the  granary  of  New  Bonth 
Wales.  Maitland  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop,  and  there  are  numerous  places  of 
worship  of  nearly  all  religious  denommations. 
East  Maitland  hae  a  court  house  and  a  jail ; 
West  Haitland  many  large  stores  and  some 
good  hotels.  Two  newspapers  are  published, 
one  of  which,  "  The  Maitland  Mercury,"  is  the 
oldest  provincial  Journal  in  the  colony.  There 
is  daily  communication  by  railway  to  Newcas- 
tle, and  by  steamboat  thence  to  Sydney. 

miTLiliD,  Sir  Bkhard,  of  Lethlngton,  a  Scot- 
tish lawyer  and  poet,  bom  in  1406,  died  March 
20,  1686.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews 
and  in  Paris,  became  an  advocate,  held  several 
public  offices,  among  others  that  of  lord  privy 
seal,  and  was  knighted.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  "History  and  Chronicle  of  the  House  of 
Seaton,"  and  of  several  poems,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  that  on  "  The  Creation  and 
Paradyce  Lost."  A  complete  edition  of  his 
poems  was  Urst  published  by  the  Maitland  club 
in  1830.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  collector  of  an- 
cient Scottish  poetry.  His  collections  are  yet 
extant  in  manuscript  in  the  Pepysian  library, 
Cambridge,  and  fill  two  large  volumes.  He 
became  blind  in  166S. 

MITUND,  SaHMl  BaftT,  an  English  clergy- 
man, bom  in  London  in  1702,  died  at  Lambeth 
palace,  London,  Jan.  19,  1868.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  studied  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  afterward  studied  theology,  took  orders  in 


),  and  thereafter  turned  his  spedal  at- 
tention to  literature.  In  1S88  he  was  appoint- 
ed librarian  to  Dr.  Howley,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  keeper  of  the  Lambeth  manu- 
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BoripU,  which  office  be  held  tUl  the  death  of 
tho  orohbUhop  in  1843.  Ha  was  for  several 
jean  editor  of  the  "  British  Magazine,"  to 
which  he  contributed  a  large  number  of  valu- 
able es9a3^  and  diseertatjoas,  cbieflj  on  aub- 
jeots  of  prophecy  and  its  right  interpretation, 
ohnrch  hiator;,  criticism,  &c.  His  principal 
works  are  ;  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Qrounds  on 
which  the  PropheUo  Period  of  Daniel  and  St. 
John  has  been  snppoaed  to  conaiat  of  1360 
years  "  (1826) ;  "  Letters  on  tho  Voluntary  Sys- 
tem "  (1837) ;  "  The  Dark  Ages,  being  a  series 
of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the  state  of 
Religion  and  Literatnre  in  the.9tb,  10th,  llth, 
and  12th  Centuriea"  (1844;  Sd  ed.,  1B£8); 
"Esaays  on  the  Reformation  in  Enriand " 
(1S40);  and  "Ernvin,  or  Miscellaneoas  Essays 
on  Sabjeots  connected  with  the  Nature,  Hia- 
tory,  and  Destiny  of  Man  "  (1860).  He  also 
prepared  an  "  Index  of  suoh  English  Books 
printed  before  the  year  MDO.  as  are  now  in 
the  Archiepiacopal  Library  at  Lambeth,"  which 
was  printed,  but  not  published. 

■IIZE,  or  Iiilaa  Cen  (««a  maf/t),  a  valuable 
graaa  of  the  tribe  of  phalaridea.  The  stem^ 
nnlike  those  of  mostgra3ses,arBBolid,  with  well 
defined  nodes,  and  often  producing  from  the 
lower  nodes  aSrial  or  prop  roots,  some  of  which 
reach  the  soil ;  on  the  portion  of  the  stem  be- 
tween thenodes  is  abroad  shallow  channel  upon 
alternate  sides ;  the  stem  is  simple  above,  bat 
often  prodnoes  branches,  or  suckers,  from  the 
lower  joints.  The  long  liDear-lanceotate  leaves 
are  flat,  pointed,  pubescent  above,  and  with  a 
broad  midrib  channelled  on  the  npper  side ; 
sheatiis  smooth,  downy  on  the  margioa,  with  a 
short  ligule.    The  inflorescence  is  monmotous, 


the  staminate  flowers  in  dnstered  spikes  at  the 
rjmmit  of  the  stem,  forming  what  ia  called 
the  tassel ;  the  spikelets  are  two-dnwered,  each 
floret  having  three  stamens ;  the  pistillate 
flowers  are  in  dense  spikes  crowded  npon  a 
raohis,  the  cob;  these  are  eoTeloped  by  the 


sheaths  of  altered  leaves,  the  hnsks ;  the  whole 
pistillate  spike  ia  called  the  ear,  and  appears  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves;  each  pistillate  spikelet 
is  two-tlowered  with  one  flower  abortive;  when 
the  grain  is  ripe  the  withered  glumes,  abortive 
flower,  and  palets  remain  upon  the  cob  as  the 
chaff;  the  ovary  ia  terminated  by  a  long  hair- 
like style,  which  projects  beyond  tho  nnska, 
and  is  usually  bitid  at  the  extremity ;  these 
styles  together  are  the  silk ;  after  fertilization 
the  ovary  enlarges  to  form  the  grain  and  the 
styles  wither ;  the  grain  is  usually  flattened 
by  crowding,  wedge-ahaped  or  round-kidney- 
sliaped,  with  a  shallow  groove  containing  the 
embryo.  In  the  different  varieties  from  one 
to  four  pistillate  spikes  or  ears  are  borne  by 
each  stalk,  though  rarely  more  than  two,  and 
the  number  of  rows  of  kernels  varies  from  8 
to  12  or  more,  but  tbey  are  aVways  in  even 
numbers.  Jt  ia  not  rare  to  find  abnormal  spe- 
cimens in  which  pistillate  flowers  are  borne 
upon  the  tassel,  where  they  perfect  their  grain, 
and  the  end  of  the  cob  is  sometimes  pro- 
longed and  furnished  with  staminate  flowers. 
The  muze  plant  ia  affected  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  climate  and  soil ;  it  soon  adapts  it- 
self  to  a  locality,  and  by  oontinuons  culUva- 
tion  from  the  same  seed  year  after  year,  a  local 
variety  or  strain  becomes  established.  Though 
all  the  kinds  of  maize  in  cultivation,  at  least 
in  the  United  States,  are  regarded  aa  of  one 
species,  the  vorietiea  are  almost  endless ;  tbeee 
are  produced  not  only  by  local  inflneuces,  but 
by  selection;  it  is  one  of  the  species  in  which 
any  peculiarity  may  be  readily  fixed  in  a  few 
years  by  carefully  selecting  and  sowing  seeda 
from  those  plants  which  have  the  dedrable 
features  most  strongly  marked.  In  respect  to 
size,  there  are  varieties  from  2  or  8  fL  high 
np  to  IS  and  18  ft.,  with  the  stalks  and  leaves 
large  in  proportion ;  the  ears  vary  greatly  in 
size  and  number  of  rows  of  kernels,  wliicb 
sometimes  reach  24,  82,  or  more.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  form  and  size  of  the 
grain;  aminiatnre  kind,  known  as  Brazilian, 
has  ears  about  the  size  of  one's  little  flnger, 
with  grwns  not  larger  than  a  mustard  seed; 
while  at  the  other  extreme  are  the  large  south- 
em  varieties  with  kernels  half  an  inch  long. 
In  the  variety  called  rice  pop-corn  the  kernels 
are  pointed  at  both  ends  and  bnt  little  com- 

Sressed,  and  in  the  dent  varieties  there  ia  a 
istinot  depression  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
grain;  in  some  the  grains  have  a  sharp  hook 
at  the  end.  In  one  variety,  which  has  been 
described  by  Bonafons  as  a  distinct  speciea,  Z, 
eryptctperma,  the  floral  envelopes  of  the  pistil- 
late flowers,  instead  of  being  as  is  ordinarily 
the  ease  in  a  rudimentary  or  imperfect  condi- 
tion, are  fully  developed,  and  enclose  the  grain 
when  ripe  in  a  miniature  husk ;  this  variety  has 
been  considered  as  the  primitive  type,  but  it  ia 
said  to  lose  its  husky  envelopes  in  cultivation  ; 
neither  this  nor  any  other  form  of  muze  has 
been  found  in  the  wild  state.  The  grains  of 
maize  present  a  great  variety  in  color,  from 
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white  tlirongfa  variotw  shsdM  of  yellOTr  to 
onuoge,  red,  browo,  violet,  pnrple,  and  block ; 
by  the  crosaing  of  vsrietiea  kemela  of  two  or 
mora  colors  in  titripes  &nd  bloUhes  ar«  pro~ 
dnoed.  In  the  Tuscaroni  and  some  others  the 
KFun  is  dull  and  opAqne,  while  in  the  so-l^alled 
lint  varieties  the  mass  of  the  ^ain,  the  albu- 
men, is  tranalucent;  the  opaqno  kiDds  arc  very 
starchr,  while  the  others  contain  lar^  propor- 
tions of  fatty  matter.  Id  the  variebes  known 
as  sweet  com  the  grain  is  very  mach  wrinkled 
and  shrivelled ;  in  these  the  converBion  ol 
sugar  into  Btarch  is  arrested,  and  the  kernel 
does  not  SU  ont  A  well  developed  stalk  of 
Inuze  is  a  most  besntif u]  object;  it  has  a  state- 
ly sab-tropical  aspect,  and  were  it  not  so  com- 
mon it  would  be  prized  with  ns,  as  it  is  in  some 
ports  of  Enrope,  as  an  ornamental  plant  A 
few  years  ago  Ifr.  Thomas   Hogg  sent  from 


wiiite,  and  when  young  often  with  a  tinge  of 
red ;  the  plant  is  only  abont  4  ft  high,  bnt  is 
very  leafy,  and  retains  its  markings  oQ  through 
the  season ;  it  at  once  became  popniar  in  Eng- 
land, bnt  is  less  freqaently  seen  in  onr  gardens 
than  its  merits  deserve.— Some  writers,  incla- 
ding  Bonafoas  (ffittoire  natvrdh  du  fnal«, 
Pans,  1886),  have  attribnted  an  eastern  origin 
to  maise,  and  the  subject  has  been  the  occasion 
of  mnch  discoBsion;  the  matter  has  b«en  thor- 
onghly  examined  by  Alphonse  de  Candolle 
{Oi^graphit  hotaniqve  raitonnie,  Paris,  1866), 
who  sums  up  thns:  "Haize  is  of  American 
origin,  and  was  not  introduced  into  the  old 
world  until  after  the  discovery  of  the  new." 
It  was  found  in  cultivation  by  the  aborigines 
frtmi  New  England  to  Chili ;  varieties  not  now 
in  cnltivation  in  Peru  have  been  found  in 
tombe  of  an  antiquity  greater  than  that  of  the 
Incaa;  and  Darwin  ("  Geological  Observations 
on  Sooth  America,"  Loudon,  1843)  discovered 
"heads  of  maize,  together  with  18  species 
of  recent  sea  shells;  imbedded  in  a  beach  which 
had  been  upraised  at  least  86  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea."' — It  is  estimated  that  maize 
is  eaten  by  a  greater  number  of  hnman  beings 
than  any  other  grain  except  rice;  its  analysia 
shows  it  to  bo  admirably'  adapted  to  sustain  life, 
and  to  furnish  materials  for  the  growth  of 
both  human  beinga  and  domeatlc  animals.  Re- 
cent analyaes  show  the  following  percentage 
of  nutritive  principles :  albumiDoids  fflesh- 
forming  materials),  10  per  cent. ;  carbohy- 
drates (starch,  sugar,  &c.),  66;  fat,  7.  The 
amount  of  ash  is  a  little  over  2  per  cent.,  and 
this  contains  a  large  proportion  of  phosphoric 
add  in  combination  with  lime  and  other  bases. 
The  amount  of  fatty  matter  or  oil  is  notable, 
varying  with  the  kind  of  com  from  6  toll 

Ccent. ;  the  hard  flinty  varieties  of  northern 
titles  have  the  most,  and  the  starchy  kinds 
the  least;  wheat  contains  only  about  1(  per 
cent,  of  fatty  matter.  It  will  be  seen  tnat 
maize  is  a  highly  concentrated  nutriment,  and 
is  c^iable  of  serving,  as  it  does  In  some  bvpi- 
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cal  oonntriefl,  as  almost  the  sole  food  of  the 

popnlation ;  it  is  more  difficult  of  digestion 
than  some  other  grains,  and  where,  as  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  it  is  the  chief  food  of 
the  common  people,  they  almost  invariably 
accompany  it  witn  capeioum,  in  the  form  ot 
ehiii  eohrado  or  chili  terdt,  as  a  atlnulns  to 
the  stomach.  While  maize  furnishes  a  large 
share  of  the  breadstuff  of  our  farming  popu- 
lation, it  is  bnt  little  consumed  in  cities,  except 
to  give  variety  upon  the  table ;  but  indirectly 
it  largely  contributes  to  the  support  of  city 
populations  in  the  way  of  meats,  poultry,  but- 
ter, &o.  In  the  unripe  state  maize  in  the  form 
of  "green  corn"  is  a  generally  esteemed  vege- 
table, and  the  quantities  daily  supplied  during 
the  season  to  cities  are  enormous ;  the  varie- 
ties already  alluded  to  as  sweet  com  are  in  the 
northern  atates  raised  exclusively  for  eating 
in  the  green  state ;  the  ears  are  plucked  while 
the  contents  of  the  kernels  are  still  milky. 
A  large  business  is  done  in  preserving  this 
kind  of  com  in  tin  cans  for  use  when  it  can- 
not be  had  fresh,  and  lar^e  quan^ties  are  dried, 
being  first  boiled  and  tnen  cut  from  the  cob. 
The  favorite  dish  called  succotash  consists  of 
unripe  beans  and  green  com  cooked  together, 
and  in  winter  it  is  made  from  ripe  beans  and 
dried  sweet  com.  One  of  the  primitive  meth- 
ods of  preparing  the  ripe  grain  for  food  is  to 
soak  it  in  lye  from  wood  ashes  to  remove  the 
pericarp  or  hull ;  the  gr^n  in  this  process  be- 
oomea  softened,  and  after  washing  to  remove 
the  lye  it  is  crashed  into  a  paste  upon  an  in- 
clined stone  by  rubbing  It  with  a  smaller  long 
and  narrow  stone;  the  resulting  dough  is  then 
patted  into  thin  cakea  and  quicoly  baked  upon 
a  tile  or  iron  plate ;  these  cakes  are  the  torti' 
Hot  of  the  Mexicans  and  other  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  is  probable  that  this  method  of 
preparing  com  is  of  great  antinuity,  as  the 
metatl,  or  stone  for  grinding,  is  found  among 
ruins  so  old  that  all  tradition  respecting  them 
is  lost  Another  rimple  method  of  preparing 
corn  in  nse  by  the  Mexicans  is  as  jtinoU;  the 
.  grain  is  roasted,  then  ground  to  a  coarse  meal, 
which  is  mixed  with  sugar  and  spices;  this  is 
stirred  with  water  to  form  a  sort  of  gruel,  and, 
the  grain  being  already  cooked,  it  is  very  nu- 
tritious ;  pinole  is  often  the  sole  provision  car- 
ried by  travellers  on  long  journeys,  and  forms 
on  important  part  of  tlie  rations  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  hull  may  be  removed  from  the  groin 
by  beating;  this  is  done  by  hand  in  a  wooden 
mortar,  or  on  a  large  scale  by  machinery ;  com 
thus  prepared  is  called  hominy  and  samp, 
names  derived,  with  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion, from  the  aborigines  ■  in  the  northern 
states  samp  is  the  whole  decorticated  grain, 
and  hominy  that  which  is  broken  or  coarsely 
ground,  a  distinction  not  made  at  the  south  ; 
I  these  preparationB  of  com  are  cooked  by  boil- 
ing. Hulled  com  is  the  grain  from  which  the 
hull  has  been  removed  by  the  nse  of  lye,  then 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  afterward  boiled  until 
tender.    In  the  form  of  meal  mwze  is  largely 
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ooiunmed,  it  being  nisde  into  &  groat  varietj 
of  bread  and  cakea,  conspiouons  among  which 
ia  the  Ken  England  brown  bread,  in  which 
rje  meal  is  mixed  with  the  com  meal  in  the 
proportion  of  one  third.    Hastj  padding,  the 

S raises  oF  which  were  celebrated  in  verse  hj 
arlow,  is  a  mash  or  Btirabont  of  Indian  meal 
and  water ;  tbia,  eaten  with  milk,  ia  on  exoeed- 
inglj  cheap  and  nutritive  food.  In  eome  lo- 
calities oalj  the  flinty  kinds  of  oorti  are  used 
for  meal,  while  in  others  the  starchy  rarietiee 
are  preferred.    Several  Tarieties  are  known  as 

E op-corn,  of  which  there  are  white  and  yellow 
inds,  those  with  kernels  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  others  with  the  grain  of  the  ordinary 
shape ;  when  gradually  exposed  to  heat  over  a 
brisk  fire,  the  oil  in  tbe  grain  becomes  con- 
verted into  gas,  which  at  length  rnptures  the 
grain,  oaasing  a  singular  inveraion  of  its  con- 
tents; tbe  corn  thus  popped  is  many  times 
larger  than  the  original  grain,  and  snowy 
white;  as  an  article  of  food  it  is  much  prized 
by  children  and  others,  and  the  preparation  of 
it  ia  one  of  the  amail  indostriee  which  in  the 
aggregate  amount  to  a  respectable  sum.  Corn 
ia  sometimes  used  as  fuel;  npon  prairie  farms 
where  there  ia  no  wood,  and  at  long  distances 
from  a  market  where  com  can  be  sold  and  coal 
bonglit,  it  becomes  the  cheapest  obteinable 
faet;  the  cobs  after  the  corn  has  been  shelled 
from  them  are  in  general  use  oa  fnel,  and  farm- 
ers prefer  tliem  to  any  other  to  burn  in  smoke 
honaes,  aa  they  think  meat  thus  oured  ia  better 
flavored  than  if  wood  is  used;  a  pipe  with  a 
howl  made  from  a  com  cob  is  a  favorite  with 
many  amokera.  Besides  the  osea  of  the  grain, 
the  atalks  and  leaves  are  of  great  value  as  cat- 
tle fodder;  the  old  plan  was  to  top  the  corn 
when  the  grain  began  to  ripen  by  cutting  oS 
the  atalk  abate  the  opper  ear,  and  to  atrip  oS 
the  leavesfrora  the  reat,  and  tbia  isatilldoneby 
Bome  old-fashioned  cnltivators;  the  improved 
method  is  to  out  up  the  atalks  at  tlie  ground 
as  aoon  aa  the  grain  begins  to  harden,  or  is 
"glazed,"  tie  them  in  bandies,  and  set  these  np 
in  the  field  in  large  stooks;  treated  in  tbia  way, 
the  corn  ripena  thoroughly,  and  all  the  fodder 
is  saved  in  an  excellent  condition.  Corn  stalks 
are  cnt  for  feeding,  and  if  cnt  and  steamed  they 
ore  considered  equal  in  value  to  the  common 
kinds  of  hay;  one  ten  of  stalks  is  yielded  on 
tbe  average  for  every  25  boahels  of  grain.  Corn 
is  often  sown  for  the  sake  of  a  crop  of  fodder 
only ;  in  this  ease  no  regard  is  had  to  the  grain, 
and  the  aeed  is  sown  thickly  and  the  corn  al- 
lowed to  stand  close  in  order  to  produce  a  more 
snconlent  crop ;  it  is  cnt  aa  soon  as  the  tassels 
open,  and  cured  in  small  bundles.  Large  quan- 
tities of  com  are  grown  in  this  manner  to  be 
used  aa  green  forage;  the  plant  flonriahes  best 
in  tbe  hot  snmmer  months,  the  time  when  pas- 
tures begin  to  fail.  On  dairy  farms  a  Held  of 
fodder  com  is  of  great  importance  in  keeping 
up  the  supply  of  food ;  the  atallcs  are  cnt  and 
fed  to  the  animala  in  their  stalla. — Among  the 
mitoellaneons  usee  which  the'muze  plant  bos 


served  is  the  manafactnre  of  paper;  on  Ans- 

trian.  Von  Welsbnch,  invented  a  proceea  b; 
which  the  fibre  of  the  stalks,  leaves,  and  Unska 
coold  be  converted  into  paper ;  a  few  years  ago 
specimens  of  voriona  grades,  from  the  ooarsest 
to  the  finest  papers,  were  exhibited  in  tbia 
country,  but  the  mannfactore  does  not  appear 
to  have  extended.  The  juice  of  the  ataik  be- 
fore the  grain  ripens  is  appreciably  sweet,  and 
both  sirup  end  sngar  have  been  obt^ned  from 
it;  the  process  of  clarifying  appears  to  be  a 
difficult  one,  and  for  sirup  tlie  maize  cannot 
oompete  with  aor^hnm.  The  starch  of  the 
grain  is  converted  mto  grape  sugar,  which  ia 
the  form  of  a  thick  honey-ltke  simp  is  used  by 
brewers  and  wine  makers.  As  with  all  other 
forma  of  starch,  that  of  maize,  being  capable 
of  conversion  into  sugar,  is  by  one  more  Step 
capable  of  producing  alcohol,  and  whiakey  mnat 
be  mentioned  oa  one  of  the  incidental  prodnota 
of  the  com  crop.  The  etarch  of  m^ze  when 
examined  with  the  microscope  is  found  to  be 
of  irregnlar  grains  with  many  Mdes,  the  reanlt 
of  mntual  compression,  having  a  distinct  hilum ; 
the  graina  are  only  about  one  fourth  aa  larm  as 
those  of  potato  starch.  Com  starch  carefniljr 
prepared  ia  much  used  in  delicate  cookery  for 

finddings  and  the  like;  a  similar  preparation  is 
argely  sold  nnder  the  name  of  "maiiena." 
Tbe  oil  furnished  by  corn  has  been  fonnd  ex- 
cellent for  illnminating  purposes,  but  on  ao- 
ooont  of  tbe  expense  of  extracting  it  is  not 
likely  to  come  into  general  nse.  The  husks,  or 
shucks  as  they  are  called  in  some  tocalitteo,  are 
put  to  many  domestic  uses ;  slit  into  shreds  they 
are  naed  for  filling  mattresses,  both  by  farmers 
and  upholsterers;  large  quantities  are  prepared 
at  factories  in  the  southern  cities,  and  they 
form  a  regolar  article  of  commerce ;  by  select- 
ing the  more  delicate  inner  ones  and  plaiting 
them,  table  mats  and  other  fancy  articles,  ana 
even  bonnets  aud  slippers,  have  been  made 
from  them ;  coarser  ones  are  braided  to  form 
door  mats,  horse  collars,  and  other  wares. — In 
America  corn  is  cultivated  from  lat.  64°  N.  to 
40°  8.,  and  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  the 
Azores  to  aontheostem  Europe,  some  being 
raised  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  India,  and  China. 
The  early  ooloniats  of  this  country  soon  learned 
its  Dses  and  manner  of  cultivation  from  the 
Indians;  large  crops  were  raised  on  the  James 
river  aa  early  as  1S08,  and  it  has  continued  to 
be  one  of  tl)e  moat  important  of  our  agrionltn- 
ral  prodoota.  Jn  the  older  states  it  is  a  question 
with  agriculturieta  whether  corn  is  a  profitable 
crop  to  raise  simply  for  the  grain;  upon  poor 
lands  it  requires  abundant  manuring,  and  clean 
cultivation  is  essential  to  its  ancceas.  In  a  ro- 
tation it  is  of  great  value  as  a  cleansing  crop ; 
1.  «.,  the  cultivation  it  demands  leaves  the  land 
in  excellent  condition  for  whatever  crop  is  to 
follow.  Upon  the  rich  lands  of  some  of  the 
western  states  the  grain  can  be  raised  at  a  anr- 
prisiugly  low  cost;  the  great  fertility  of  the 
aoil  allows  crops  to  be  taken  year  aft«r  year 
without  manure,  and  every  mecbeuioal  q^li- 
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■nee  is  brought  into  play  to  redace  the  cost  of 
mltivatioo;  corn  planters  end  Bulkj  cultiva- 
tors aUow  one  man  to  manage  many  acres ;  and 
now  mtchinerj'  has  been  invented  to  aave  the 
grower  from  tbe  most  irksome  task  of  hnak- 
ing;  and  where  the  ootn  ia  wild  In  the  shape 
oC  beef  and  pork,  the  animals  are  turned  into 
the  field  and  made  to  do  their  own  harvesting. 
In  planting,  the  seed  b  put  in  hills  or  in  driUa, 
the  distance  apart  being  governed  hj  the  kind 
of  (»m  and  the  richnesa  of  the  soil;  each 
method  of  planting  has  its  advocates;  if  the 
land  isfall  of  weeds,  it  is  add  that  these  can  be 
more  readilj  kept  under  if  the  corn  is  in  hilts, 
to  allow  of  cnhivation  hj  plough  or  cultivator 
in  both  directions.  B7  hill,  an  elevation  Is  not 
to  be  nnderatood,  but  it  is  used  to  express  the 
Etation  for  the  plants ;  the  old  practice  of  hill- 
ing, or  drawing  the  earth  np  (o  form  a  mound 
aroond  the  pluits,  is  abandoned  bj  good  cultd- 
vatora.  The  onltivator  has  nnmerons  enemies 
to  contend  with;  crows  and  blackbirda  will 
take  the  seed  when  sprouting,  or  even  before  it 
starts,  and  to  prevent  this  a  thin  coating  of  tar 
ii  BometimeB  applied ;  cutworms  take  off  the 
jonng  shoot  above  gronnd,  and  the  white  grub 
sata  the  roots  below;  the  chief  remedy  for 
these  is  to  sow  enough  seed  to  allow  for  their 
depredations.  The  boll  worm,  so  destructive  to 
cotton,  also  attacks  com,  even  in  the  northern 
states;  the  moth  lafB  her  eggi  upon  the  silk, 
and  the  yonng  larva  eoon  finda  its  way  beneath 
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the  husks,  where  it  revels  upon  the  tender  ker- 
nels. The  most  serious  enemy  to  the  crop  is 
no*,  an  insect  bnt  a  fungus,  vt&Uigo  maydi»t 
which  prodnces  what  ia  known  as  smnt;  it 
roanifeets  itaelf  by  abnormal  growths  upon  va- 
riona  parts  of  the  plant,  but  more  frequently 


it  attacks  the  growing  grain ;  a  single  kernel 
will  sometimes  be  found  transformed  into  a 
soft  grayish  fungoid  mass,  as  largo  as  an  egg  or 
larger;  this  when  broken  open  will  he  found 
to  contain  a  blackish  powder,  the  spores.  This 
is  not  only  destructive  to  the  corn,  but  danger- 
ous to  the  animals  which  eat  it;  the  death  of 
animals  has  been  directly  traced  to  feediog  on 
00m  stalks  badly  affected  with  smut,  and  it  is 
said  that  mules  fed  upon  com  thus  diseased  lose 
their  hoofa,  and  that  it  produces  abortion  upon 
cows;  it  seems  to  have  properties  similar  to 
those  of  the  ergot  of  rye.— According  to  the 
federal  census,  the  United  States  produced  693,- 
071.104  bnslieU  of  Indian  corn  in  IBCO,  83S,- 
792,742  in  1860,  and  700,914,548  in  1870.  The 
states  which  produced  more  than  14,000,000 
bashels  in  1870  are  as  follows: 


ilisa.";;.-;::- 

Indl™ 

Ohio ": 

t™ 

Vlr^nta 

WlKODito 

aaas 

iiSiii 

. .    K.anf'M 
..    uwasa 

.,     15,887.819 

iiUU.CiSS 
iMis&taa 

During  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1878,  88,641,- 
eSO  bushels  of  Indian  com,  valued  at  t28,794,- 
694,  were  exported  from  the  United  States, 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  besides  408,111  hush- 
els  of  meal,  worth  11,474,837.  In  1978  the 
total  import  of  Indian  com  into  Great  Britain, 
chiefly  from  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
24,632,870  cwts.,  valued  at  £8,991,192.— For 
a  full  discnasion  of  the  origin  of  maize,  see 
De  Candolle,  GiographU  botani^ue,  quoted 
above.  A  description  of  the  leading  varietiea 
is  given  in  Fearing  Burr,  ir.'s  "  Field  and  Gar- 
den Vegetables  of  America"  (Boston,  18BG), 
A  full  and  exhanstive  treatise  ia  Edward  En- 
field's "Indian  Com,  its  Value,  Culture,  and 
Uses"  (New  York.  1866). 

nUiSTT,  a  title  of  tlie  highest  honor,  first 
used  by  tbe  Romans  to  designate  the  supreme 
power  and  dignity  of  the  people  {majtilai  po- 
puU  Bomani),  as  well  as  of  its  highest  chosen 
representatives  or  rulers,  as  dictators,  consuls, 
and  the  senate.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  re- 
publio,  the  emperors  assumed  the  same  title 
(majuCai  Avfftutt),  and  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Gennsn  emperors.  Of 
kings,  it  was  given  to  Louis  XI.  of  France  in 
1461,  and  Henry  Vlll.  of  England  assumed  it 
in  1520.  When  Charles  V.  was  elected  em- 
peror of  Germany  in  1610,  ha  took  the  title 
also  as  king  of  Spain.  It  is  now  generally  be- 
stowed on  all  emperors  and  kings  of  Europe, 
except  the  sultan,  who  is  styled  highness,  as 
well  as  on  the  emperor  of  Brazil.  The  emperor 
of  Austria  ia  addressed  as  imperial  and  royal 
apostolical  majesty.  The  titles  of  Catholic 
majesty  and  moat  Christian  majesty  were  he- 
stowed  by  the  see  of  Rome  on  the  kings  of 
8pwn  and  France  respectively.  James  I.  of 
England  used  the  style  "sactwl"  and  "most 
exodlent  majesty."    Violations  of  the  majesty 
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of  the  people,  as  for  ioitance  treason,  were 
termed  07  uie  Romans  erimina  lata  nuyeilatu, 
like  violadoDs  ot  moDarchieal  dignity. 
MAJM,  tkhMii  RtMiy.  See  sapplemenL 
HUMUO,  CrfUM.  See  Ca»fabelu. 
■UOBCi  (Span.  Mallorea),  the  lugeat  of  the 
Baleario  ialandH,  in  the  Mediterranean,  belong- 
ing to  Bptia,  abont  120  m.  S.  8.  E.  of  Barce- 
lona, between  lat.  89°  15'  and  40°  N.,  and  Ion. 
2°  30'  and  8°  80'  E. ;  lenifth  from  E.  to  W. 
nearlj  64  ni.,  breadth  in  some  parts  40  m. ; 
area,  abont  1,800  iq.  m. ;  {lop.  about  280.000. 
On  the  N.  B.  coast  are  the  targe  bays  of  Faer- 
to  Mayor  and  Paerto  Menor,  and  on  the  S.  E. 
that  of  Palma;  and  there  are  seyeral  good 
natural  harbors.  The  northern  half  of  the  isl- 
and is  covered  by  monntains,  the  highest  of 
which  ig  upward  of  5,000  ft.  above  the  »ea. 
The  southern  half  is  comparHtively  level.  The 
rock]  are  generally  of  secondary  or  tertiary 
formBtion.  There  are  five  or  sis  small  rivers, 
aai  the  hills  and  plains  generally  are  well  snp- 
pliod  with  small  Btreama,  thongh  in  some  of 
the  plains  the  want  of  water  makes  cultivation 
difficult.  The  principal  river,  the  Biera,  risea 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Puigpuneate  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Palnia.  The  climate  is  temper- 
ate, the  thermometer  in  summer  ranging  only 
from  S4°  to  86°,  while  that  of  winter  seldom 
falls  below  48'.  The  island  produces  marbles 
of  great  beauty  and  variety,  86  different  speci- 
nioD*  of  which  were  exhibited  at  Vienna  in 
1873,  and  also  state,  granite,  syenite,  porphyry, 
and  some  coot  and  iron.  Lavender,  rosemary, 
thyme,  marjoram,  saffron,  marsh  mallow,  jon- 
quil, and  wud  celery  are  the  commonest  vege- 
table productions.  The  island  affords  abun- 
dant pasturage  for  targe  nnmbers  of  horses, 
mates,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  The 
eheep  are  large,  and  produce  great  (|aantitiea 
of  fine  wool.  Qame  of  the  smaller  kind,  such 
as  hares,  rabbits,  qnaits,  and  partridges,  is  very 
plentiful;  and  the  preserving  of  thrushes  as 
well  as  of  fish  is  an  important  indnstry.  There 
are  soaroely  any  venomous  animals.  The  soil 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  the  agricultural  skill 
of  the  islanders  is  imperfect.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk  are  produced  in  con- 
aiderable  abnndance,  and  the  fruits  include  or- 
anges, lemons,  citrous,  dates,  flga,  and  pome- 
granates. The  olive  crop  yields  yearly  650,- 
000  gallons  of  oil.  The  people  mannfactnre  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Roollen  stuffs,  not 
only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  export  to  Spdn, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  and  America.  Other  impor- 
tant mannfactures  are  hats  and  fine  cabinet 
wue.  New  factories  have  recently  been  eon- 
atmcted  for  the  production  on  a  large  scale  of 
canvas,  rope,  and  cordage,  fibre  for  which  is 
now  imported  from  Manila;  the  Spanish  navy 
was  lately  supplied  entirely  with  rope  made  at 
Fatmi.  The  island,  which  in  earlier  days  gave 
its  name  to  majolica  ware,  now  only  produces 
very  common  pottery.  The  wines  are  excel- 
lent, and  are  largely  exported,  as  are  also  bran- 
dy, oil,  figs,  and  oranges.    The  total  valae  of 
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the  «zports  in  I87S,  Including  the  coasting 
trade,  was  $6,076,380.  The  principal  towns 
are  Palma,  Soller,  Manaoor,  Alcudia,  Porreras, 
and  Inca.  Palma  is  the  capital,  the  teat  of  a 
bishop  and  of  the  captaincy  general  of  the  Ba- 
learic islands.  A  railway  to  connect  it  with 
Inca  and  Alcudia  is  in  progress.  The  natives 
resemble  the  Catalans  in  their  appearance  and 
manners,  are  remarkably  honest  and  hospita- 
ble, and  make  excellent  soldiers.  The  upper 
classes  apeak  Castilian,  but  the  lower  oMers 
nse  a  dialect  which  is  a  mixture  of  Oreek,  Lat> 
in.  Vandal,  Arabia,  Catalonian,  and  Langoedo- 
cian  words,  representing  the  various  races  by 
which  the  Island  has  been  occupied. — UtUe  ia 
known  of  the  early  history  of  Majorca,  There 
were  Cartha^niaD  setUements  in  it  prior  to 
600  B.  0.  The  Roman  Q.  Metellus  conquered 
it  A.  D.  128,  and  the  Vandals  in  426.  The 
Moors  seittMl  it  in  798,  and  held  it  till  12S9, 
when  it  was  taken  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  who 
erected  it  Into  a  kingdom  (including  the  other 
Baleario  Islanda,  the  county  of  Mon^ioltier, 
RoussiUon,  and  Cerdagne)  in  favor  of  nis  son 
Don  Jame^  in  12B2.  It  was  finally  annexed 
to  AragoQ  in  1843.  The  island  declared  for 
Ohartes  III.  in  the  war  of  tlie  Spanish  sncces- 
sion;  it  rebelled  against  Philip  V.  in  1714,  bnt 
submitted  in  July.  171S.  It  was  viMted  by  epi- 
demics in  1869,  18T0,  and  1873,  with  frightful 
mortality.    (S«e  Balbirio  IsLuina.) 

UKUT,  Haw.    See  mnploment. 

lUlL    SeeLniDiL 

HUlBift,  a  cUstriot  of  British  India,  in  the 

[irovinoe  of  Madras,  on  the  W.  coast,  between 
at.  10°  and  12°  20'  N. ;  area,  6,282  sq.  m,; 
pop.  in  1871,  2,274,468,  ot  whom  about  24,000 
were  Christians.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  the  dis- 
trict of  South  Canara,  8.  by  Cochin,  W.  by  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  E.  by  the  Western  Ghauts, 
which  are  here  4,000  ft.  and  upward  in  height. 
Between  these  and  the  sea  the  country  lies, 
extending  about  IfiO  m.  along  the  coast,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  40  m.  With  triSing 
exceptions,  a  tow  sandy  strip,  from  1  to  8  m. 
broad,  runs  along  the  shore,  and  is  covered 
with  a  continuous  and  luxuriant  grove  of  co- 
coanut  trees,  to  the  cultivation  and  care  of 
which  the  natives  give  the  greatest  attention. 
Behind  this  tract,  hills  of  inconsiderable  heisht 
come  down  from  the  mountain  obun  which 
forms  the  E.  boundary.  Between  these  hills 
there  are  valleys  of  extreme  fertility,  being  the 
receptacle  of  the  soil  washed  in  the  coarse  of 
ages  by  the  heavy  rains  from  the  surrounding 
eminences.  The  hills  have  level,  or  rather 
perfectly  horizontal  summits  of  naked  rock, 
which  is  a  peculiar  eharaoteristio  of  the  faoe  of 
the  country.  Many  of  them  have  steep  sides, 
which  are  not  nnfrequently  formed  into  ter- 
races and  cultivated.  All  the  country  that 
borders  on  the  Ghauts  ia  covered  with  foresta 
and  dense  jungle,  belts  and  detached  portions 
of  which  in  places  stretch  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  sea.  Malabar  is  watered  by  iiuin- 
merable  short  streams.    The  chief  river  is  the 
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Bs/poor,  which  if  vitli  its  tribiitari«e  DSTigt- 
Ue  for  boats  of  conaiderable  size  for  abont  80 
m.  inland ;  neit  to  this  is  the  Punaoy  river, 
which  is  longer,  bat  shallower.  Several  inlets 
ntn  along  »  abort  distanoe  from  the  shore  par- 
allel to  the  coast,  receive  the  moimtaiii  streamg, 
sod  mmmnnioate  with  the  ocean  by  shallow 
channels,  and  are  navigable  for  amsU  boata  for 
n«ariy  tb«  whole  length  of  the  province.  It  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  of  theae  inieta, 
in  the  vallejs,  uid  along  the  coast,  that  the  in- 
b^tants  reside.  The  climate  is  generallf 
bMhhfnl,  thongh  in  the  interior  ian^e  fever  is 
prevalent  at  certain  Beaaoaa,  ^e  hot  aeaaon 
u  from  Febmarj  to  Hay,  the  wet  from  May  to 
October,  and  the  cool  dnring  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 
to*  in  the  shade,  and  rarely  falla  below  70°. 
During  the  wet  season  very  heavy  run  falls 
along  the  ooaat,  increasing  toward  the  interior; 
the  average  rainfall  throughout  the  district  is 
more  than  76  inches  per  annam,  and  at  Cana- 
nore  it  is  123  inches. — The  principal  vegeta- 
ble prodoctiona  of  Malabar  are  pepper,  cocoa- 
nuts,  ginger,  coffee,  hemp,  cardamoma,  betel 
onta,  tormeric,  arrowroot,  aapan  wood,  sandal 
wood,  timber  of  different  sorta,  and  variona 
gmna  and  redns.  Besides  teak,  120  other  kinds 
of  valaable  timber  have  been  ennmerated  in 
a  report  upon  the  forests  of  Malabar.  Bince 
184S  large  plantations  of  teak  have  been  made. 
Cudamoma  are  prodnced  from  the  forest  land 
on  the  face  of  the  mountains  which  bonnd  the 
province,  at  the  height  of  from  2,000  to  4,000 


H.  above  the  sea,  growing  apontaneonsly  after 
Ibe  fellioK  and  homing  of  tne  trees.  Pepper, 
which  is  the  principal  commercial  product,  and 


is  styled  the  money  of  Malabar,  is  chiefly  cdL 
tivated  in  the  northern  part,  in  the  neighbor- 
lL<Md  of  Tellichery,  and  thrives  especially  in 
the  nHrist  valleys  of  the  Ghanta.  The  trailing 
plant  from  which  it  is  produced  requires  but 
digfat  care,  the  cnltirator  having  little  more  to 
do  than  collect  the  prodnce.  The  cnltnre  of 
coffee  was  introduced  b;  Britiah  planters,  on 
estates  sitnated  on  the  slopes  of  the  moontaius, 
some  2,000  ft  above  the  aea.  The  proprietair 
^irtetn  of  land  revenue  prevails,  nnder  which 
t  percentage  of  the  rent  goes  to  the  landlords 
11^  ^e  Ttet  to  the  govemmentL  Rice  is  grown 
thronftbont  the  province,  bnt  not  in  snfficient 
qoaiitities  for  internal  consumption.  The  cul- 
tivation of  ginger,  wnce  its  exportation  to 
Earope  began,  has  been  carried  on  with  great 
vigor.  Iron  is  obtained  from  laterite  in  many 
|uces,  and  gold  in  small  quantities  is  found 
mthe  monntain  streams.  Large  herds  of  ele- 
phants and  buffaloes  freqnent  the  interior  for- 
Ma.  There  are  some  tigera  and  nnmerons  leo- 
pirda,  deer  of  various  kinds,  elk,  bears,  hogs, 
pweupines,  eqaiirela,  and  monkeya.  There  are 
null  bullocks,  which,  together  with  buffaloes, 
■nosed  in  tilling  the  ground;  in  the  level  tracts 
elephants  are  employed  to  drag  timber  to  the 
riven,  to  be  floated  to  the  coast  There  are 
hut  faw  hrirses,  and  traffic  is  either  carried  on 
536  TOi.  zi,— i 
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by  water  or  upon  men's  shoulders,  as  in  China. 
— The  populatioa  of  Malabar  is  made  up  of 
Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians.  There 
are  a  few  Jews,  both  white  and  black,  who  are 
principally  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
district  The  Brahmana,  the  highest  class  of 
Hindoos,  are  here  called  Namburis ;  to  limit 
the  nnmbers  of  their  race,  they  prevent  the 
younger  sons  from  marrying.  There  b  another 
caste  of  Brahmaas  called  Pattar,  who  are  much 
more  nnmerons.  The  next  in  rank  are  the 
Nairs,  who  are  of  II  castes,  of  variona  ranks 
and  profeeaione,  bnt  all  pretend  to  be  bom 
soldiers.  Their  habits  and  manners  are  marked 
by  some  strange  peculiarities,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  want  of  that  pennriona 
diapodiion  natural  to  other  Hindoos,  snd  their 
utter  disuse  of  marriage.  A  girl  on  reaching 
the  age  of  puberty  forms  any  connection  she 
thinks  fit;  and  the  children,  who  have  no  claim 
upon  their  natural  father,  become  the  heira  of 
her  brothers.  The  Tiara,  or  Tbeana,  are  con- 
sidered next  in  rank  to  the  Nairs,  and  are  en- 


Chermars,  are  a  numerona  clasa,  who,  before 
the  British  interfered  in  their  behalf,  were  held 
in  slavery,  and  bought  and  sold  separately  or 
along  with  the  land.  The  Niadis  are  the  low- 
est specimens  of  all,  and  are  outcasts  consid- 
ered BO  impure  that  even  a  Chermar  would  be 
defiled  by  their  touch.  They  wander  about  in 
companies  of  10  or  IS,  keeping  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  roads,  and  npon  seeing  a  trav- 
eller set  up  a  cry  for  aBsistanoe.  They  re- 
fuse all  labor,  aubsist  upon  roots  and  any  food 
however  loaUisome,  and  live  in  wretched  huts 
built  in  seclnded  spots.  The  Chermars  and 
Niadis  are  aupposea  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  abori^nal  inhabitanta  of  the  country,  and 
are  much  smaller  in  stature  and  darker  in  com- 
plexion than  the  Brahmans,  Nairs,  or  Tiara, 
who  are  all  of  good  height  and  well  formed, 
with  remarkably  handsome  features  and  olive- 
colored  complexion.  The  native  Mussulmans, 
denominated  Mapilas,  form  about  one  fourth 
of  the  population.  They  are  descended  from 
Hindoo  mothers  by  Arab  fathers,  who  settled 
in  Malabar  about  the  Tth  or  6th  century,  and 
are  exceedingly  fanatical  and  treacherous. 
There  are  some  Syrian  Christjana  toward  the 
8.  boundary  of  the  province,  who  consider 
themselves  descendants  of  converts  made  by 
the  apoetle  6t,  Thomas  in  the  1st  century  (see 
CnxiBTiANa  ov  St.  Tbom^b)  ;  and  also  a  few 
thousand  converts  to  Ohrislitmity  and  descen- 
dants of  the  Portngueae,  who  reside  chiefly  in 
the  neigbborhood  of  their  ancient  settlements. 
— The  Hindoo  popniation  of  Malabar  are  not 

Srone  to  congregate  in  towxie  and  villages,  but 
}T  the  most  part  live  in  separate  houses,  neatly 
buUt  and  kept  scrnpiilonsly  clean,  thronghout 
the  country.  The  towns  owe  their  origin  en- 
tirely to  foreign  settlers,  and  the  chief  are 
Calient,  Palghat,  Tellichery,  Canonore,  Mahft 
(which  is  a  French  colony),  and  Ponany.    At 
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Bejpoor,  7  m.  S.  of  Oalicnt,  wbere  the  river 
of  the  BSine  name  falta  into  the  sea,  ig  the 
terminal  of  a  rulwaj  conneotJog  Uadrai  with 
the  coast  of  Ualabar.  The  attempts  of  the 
English  to  manafaotnre  iron  here  have  not 
been  sDcaessftit.  Uan^  ships  have  been  bailt 
at  Bejpoor,  fur  the  constraction  of  which  the 
forests  situated  on  Gie  bsnks  of  the  river  sup- 
ply teak  timber  of  a  darker  color  and  better 
desoriptioa  thaa  is  found  elsewhere^  and  of 
very  larRe  sise.  It  was  at  Beypoor,  uxA  not 
at  Oalicnt  as  geDerally  supposed,  that  the  first 
European  navigator,  Yasco  da  Qama,  lauded  in 
1498.  At  that  time  the  Portuguese  established 
themselves  in  Malabar,  and  the  Dutch  made 
some  settlements  there  in  1663.  The  exports  of 
Malabar  amount  in  vatue  to  ahont  $3,000,000 
per  annum.  They  ooDsist  chiefly  of  oocoanuts 
and  ODOoaunt  oil,  coir  rope,  arrack,  betet  nnt«, 
ooarse  cotton  cloth,  pepper,  gihger,  cardamoms, 
oamphoFjCoflee,  kino,  and  -variona  gums  and 
resins.  The  imports  do  not  amoant  to  more 
than  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  exports. — 
The  name  Malabar  is  sapposed  to  be  a  oor- 
ruption  of  the  Indian  malayalam,  signifying 
skirting  the  hills,  and  the  original  Sanskrit 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Eevda.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  oonntry  was  conquered  in  very 
early  times  by  a  king  from  the  opponte  side 
of  tiie  mountains,  and  that  the  Nairs  came  at 
the  same  time  as  a  military  body.  They  took 
every  opportunity  to  SKgrandiie  themselves, 
and  continued  to  rule  the  country  till  Hyder 
All  invaded  it  in  1768.  Hyder  snbdned  the 
country,  plundered  it  almost  to  exhaustion, 
and  expelled  all  the  rajahs  except  such  as  con- 
cll[at«d  him  hy  immediate  submission.  His 
son  Tippoo  Sahib  proposed  to  the  Hindoos  to 
embrace  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  followed 
np  hia  proposition  hy  levying  large  contribu- 
tions on  his  infidel  subjecta,  and  forcibly  cir- 
onmcising  many  of  the  Brahmans,  Nurs,  and 
others.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween Tippoo  and  the  British  in  1790,  the  re- 
fractory Nairs,  many  of  whom  had  fled  to  the 
forest  to  escape  his  perseoution,  joined  the  lat- 
ter and  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the 
oonntry.  With  some  slight  disturbanoes,  Mala- 
bar hga  since  remained  a  portion  of  British 
India.  It  was  incorporated  with  the  Madrss 
preddency  in  1808,  and  since  then  the  popula- 
tion has  more  than  quadrupled,  and  the  coun- 
try ia  steadily  BdvanclnK< 

■lUBil  COAST,  an  indefinite  term  applied 
to  the  W.  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  In  a 
somewhat  restricted  sense  it  means  the  ooHsts 
of  Ooncan,  Oanara,  Malabar  proper,  Oochin,  and 
Travanoore.  The  coast  of  MaJahar  proper  is 
about  150  m.  in  length,  and  has  numerous  har- 
bors, though  most  of  them  are  bo  shallow  as  to 
be  available  only  to  vessels  of  light  draught 
and  ooast«rs. 

HlUCCl.  L  A  British  territory,  one  of  the 
Straito  Settlements,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  between  laL  3°  and  2°  SO'  N., 
exteodlng  42  m.  along  the  ooast,  (uid  varying  Id 
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breadth  inland  from  14  to  24  m. ;  area,  668  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870  (estimated),  67,267,  of  whom 
2,64S  were  white.  The  territory  lies  in  an  ir- 
regular triangle,  the  S.  E.  boundary  or  base  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  Oassang  river,  which 
rises  near  a  remarkable  conical  hill  named  Mt, 
Uphir,  about  CO  m,  E.  of  the  capital.  In  the 
int«rior  the  country  is  arranged  m  a  series  of 
undulating  hills  and  valleys,  generally  lying 
parallel  to  the  seacoast.  There  are  no  great 
ranges  of  hills,  but  a  large  number  of  detached 
elevations  are  found,  varying  iu  height  from 
100  to  1,000  ft  Mt.  Ophir,  called  by  the  na. 
Uvea  Ledang,  b  the  only  connderable  elevation ; 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  about  G,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  general  formation  of  these 
hills  and  of  the  territory  is  granitic,  with  a  cov- 
ering of  laterite,  or  red  clay  ironstone.  Ihe 
coast  Hne  may  be  divided  into  three  portions 
of  distinct  character.  The  N.  W.  portion,  from 
Lingio  river  to  Tanjong  Eling,  17  m.,  shows  a 
bold  wooded  elevation  reaching  to  the  sea. 
Behind  this  coast  plateau  the  series  of  hill  and 
valley  commences  immediately.  The  central 
portion,  or  from  Tanjong  Kling  to  the  town 
of  Malacca,  6  m.,  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  ferm- 
^nous  rocks,  appearing  in  points  jutting  into 
the  sea.  The  third  part,  21  m.,  is  a  mad  flat, 
exposed  for  a  great  distanoe  at  low  water ; 
and  the  inner  portion  is  covered  with  man- 
grove jungle.  Inland  trom  the  two  latter  por- 
tions, an  imtoenae  allnvial  plain,  with  detached 
hills,  extends  considerably  beyond  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  territory.  The  district  is 
watered  by  five  navigable  rivers,  of  which  t^e 
Lin^e  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  £00  toaa  as 
far  as  Simpaug,  a  distance  of  8  m.  Nnmer- 
ous  smaller  streams  fait  into  the  sea.  The 
soil  of  the  low  lands  is  a  rich  allnvium,  vary- 
ing In  color  from  light  brown  to  red.  The 
territory  is  capable  of  producing  in  perfection 
almost  every  article  of  intertropical  cnltnre, 
and  of  late  years  the  forests  have  been  cleared 
away  to  a  oousiderable  extent,  and  agriculture 
is  on  the  increase.  It  enjoys  the  equable  tem- 
perature and  aalubrious  climate  of  the  Malay 
archipelago,  to  which  it  geoli^cally  and  eth- 
nolo^cally  belongs.  The  greatest  recorded 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  68°  to  86''. 
— Tigers,  leopards,  black  panthers,  and  other 
ferocious  animals  abound.  Among  the  other 
animals  are  monkeys  of  various  species,  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  buSalo,  wild  ox,  tapir, 
several  stieciea  of  deer,  the  antelope,  and  mnak 
deer.  Tne  chief  crops  are  rice,  the  oocoa- 
nnt,  and  t«{>ioca.  Nutmeg  plants  have  been 
brought  from  the  Moluccas,  and  cnltiva(«d  with 
moderate  auccess.  Cinnamon,  of  superior 
quality  to  that  of  Ceylon,  is  oaltivated  for 
exportation.  Cotton,  chocolate,  sugar  oane, 
inaigo,  and  a  great  variety  of  fine  fruits  ore 
raised.  Among  the  exports  sre  tin,  known  in 
commerce  as  "straits  tin,"  ebony,  ivory,  rat- 
tans, lac,  eagle  wood,  hides,  hogs,  and  fowls. 
Gold  is  weehed  frtmi  the  sands  of  all  the 
■traama  in  fine  dosL   The  trade  la  chiefly  wiHi 
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tlw  ncighboriDg  Britiah  tettlemente,  Penang 
lai  Kogapore.  The  annual  exports  amount 
to  BtwDt  $3,000  000,  and  the  imports  to  about 
^200,000.  (See  IUut  Piniksdij^  aitd 
(iiBAiTS  Sbttle VESTS.)  D.  A  oit7,  capital  of 
the  twritorf,  situated  near  the  moutti  ot  a 
null  river  whicb  falla  into  the  Btraita  of 
Hiiacea,  ia  laL  2'  W  N.,  Ion.  103°  12'  E. ; 
pop.  about  16,000.  It  waa  the  chief  em- 
poriom  of  oriental  commerce  before  Euro- 
Maul  visited  the  Indian  aeaa.  The  Arabs, 
Peruana,  and  Hindoos  resorted  to  its  port  to 
pTocnre  tbe  spicea,  guma,  and  other  preciona 
prodocts  of  the  Malaj  archipelago,  which  they 
aftenrard  distributed  throaghout  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Europe.  It  owed  its  conunercial 
distinction  to  the  freedom  of  its  roadstead 
from  bmricanes  or  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
toona,  and  to  ita  advantageous  situation  in 
the  stnita  of  Slalacca,  the  great  highwa;  of 
eastern  commerce.  It  is  a  free  port ;  but  ita 
trade  has  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  relative 
importance,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  ueigbhoring  aettleraents.  The  harbor 
ia  too  shallow  to  admit  large  vessels.  Vhen 
firat  visited  b;  the  Fortnguese,  it  contained 
aboDt  SS,000  dwellings,  .and,  according  to 
tiie  lowest  computatioQ  made  at  the  time, 
150,000-  inhabitanU.  It  was  bedeged  and 
taken  br  Albaqnerqae  in  ICII.  The  victor 
et^itored  more  than  8,000  pieces  of  brass  and 
iron  cannon,  mounted  upon  the  wbJIb  of  the 
d^,  which  were  said  to  be  superior  to  ^nj  of 
Portngnese  fabrication  of  tliat  period.  The 
Portngueae  held  possession  of  the  city  for  180 
years,  and  during  that  period  it  underwent  16 
necea,  8  of  which  were  undertaken  by  the 
Ualajs,  chiefly  of  the  state  of  Acheen.  and  the 
rest  by  iLa  Dutch,  who  cantnred  tne  place 
after  nine  months'  siege  and  blockade  in  lUl. 
The  Dntoh  held  the  city  for  154  yeara,  anr- 
rendering  to  a  British  bedeging  force  in 
1796.  In  1S18  it  waa  restored  to  the  Dutch 
^erwuent ;  but  it  again  reverted  to  the  Brit- 
ish in  1824,  in  exchange  for  Bencoolen  in  Su- 
matra, There  are  many  notable  ruins  of  for- 
tificatioiie  conatmcted  by  the  ancient  Malay 
king^  and  many  of  their  tombs ;  also  rnins  of 
monasteries,  churches,  and  fortiflcations  con- 
■tmoted  hj  Albuquerque,  Including  those  of 
the  monastery  of  Madre  de  Dios,  on  a  hill  in 
the  rear  of  the  town,  which  contained  the 
ranains  of  BL  Francia  Xavier  till  they  were 
tramf  erred  to  Qoo. 

UUCCi,  BUtli  tt,  the  waters  which  separate 
the  Jlalay  peninsnia  from  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra, This  channel  is  the  most  frequented  route 
of  European  vessels  proceeding  eastward  to 
Chinese  and  neighboring  points;  and  it  is  also 
in  the  line  of  Australian  and  Halayaian  com- 
mnnicatiou  with  continental  India.  It  enjoya 
^■rithithe  Malaysian  seas  an  entire  exemption 
from  the  hnrricanes  and  typhoons  which  pre- 
vail in  the  nei^boring  waters  to  the  eastward 
and  westward.  Two  lighthonaea  oonatmoted 
by  the  Britieh  government,  at  the  K.  W.  and 


S.  E,  extremities,  oontrftiute  greatly  to  the 
safety  of  its  navigation.  The  channel  is  abont 
600  m.  long,  and  from  30  to  about  £00  m.  wide. 

HlLMm,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets. 
The  name  may  be  defined  either  "my  mea- 
senger"  or  "messenger  of  Jehovah,"  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  person  or  history,  and 
many  interpreters,  as  tjmbreit,  Bengctenbei^ 
and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  Malachi  ia  not 
a  proper  name,  but  an  official  title;  and  some 
hold  that  Eira  was  the  writer  of  this  book. 
From  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  prophet  lived  after  Ze- 
chariah,  since  in  his  time  the  second  temple 
waa  already  bnilt  (iii.  10),  and  that  he  waa 
contemporary  with  Nehemiah  (44S  B.  O.). 
The  prophet  reminds  Israel  of  the  kindness 
of  God  toward  them  in  the  past,  and  com- 
plains of  the  irreligiousness  of  the  priests  and 
the  people.  He  then  announces  the  coming 
of  a  messenger  sent  by  the  Lord  to  prepare 
the  way  for  him,  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
himself  to  judgment,  which  will  be  condem- 
nation of  tne  wicked  and  a  bleasing  on  the 
good.  The  prophecy  of  Mataohi  occupies  the 
last  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  la  referred  to  in  several  places  of  the  New 
Teetament  Among  the  more  important  com- 
mentaries upon  it  are  those  of  Jlitzig,  Ewald, 
Maurer,  Urabreit,  Presael,  and  Reinke.  The 
last,  a  Boman  Catholic,  has  written  the  most 
complete  work  on  this  book,  containing  the 
Hebrew  t«it  and  a  translation,  with  a  full  crit- 
ical, philological,  and  historical  commentary 
(Gieseen,  IBSS].  ' 

lULlCBITE.    See  Copper,  vol.  v.,  p.  S16. 

■ILUHT,  Silit,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  bom 
in  Armagh  about  10B5,  died  at  Clairranz, 
France,  Nov.  2,  1148,  He  was  of  noble  birth, 
became  a  monk,  and  was  appointed  vicar  of 
St.  CeJsus,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  des- 
tined him  for  his  successor.  He  studied  canon 
law  nnder  St.  Halchus,  bishop  of  Lismore,  and 
rebuilt  a  portion  of  the  monastery  of  Ben- 
cher. About  1127  he  was  appointed  biahop 
of  the  united  sees  of  Down  and  Connor.  H« 
visited  ou  foot  every  hamlet  in  both  dioceses, 
restored  reverence  for  the  matrimonial  con- 
tract, repaired  chnrches,  established  schools, 
obtained  enlightened  priests,  and  introduced 
everywhere  the  Roman  liturgy  and  ritual.  He 
became  archbishop  in  1129;  but  as  the  t«mpo- 
ralities  of  Armagh  bad  been  confiscated,  he  con- 
tinued to  govern  the  diocese  of  Connor.  This 
city  was  sacked  in  a  civil  war,  and  with  120  dia- 
ciples  he  retired  into  Mnnster,  built  the  mon- 
astery of  Ibrach,  and  as  primate  made  a  viaita- 
tion  of  Uunster  and  Connaught.  Toward  the 
end  of  11S4  he  took  possession  of  the  see  of 
Armagh,  completed  his  reforms,  and  made  « 
second  visitation  of  the  dioceses  of  Unnster, 
In  1187  he  resigned  his  archbishopric,  conse- 
crated a  bishop  for  Connor,  and  reserved  for 
himself  the  poorer  and  obscurer  see  of  Sown, 
where  he  founded  vsrions  institutions.  In  1139 
be  went  to  Rome,  to  confer  with  the  pope  abont 
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a  thoroagh  renoTation  of  the  Irish  chareh,  and 
received  fall  power  as  legate  a  latvrt.  After 
his  return  ho  visited  every  part  of  the  idand, 
and  in  114S  held  a  national  oouncil  at  Tnis  Padtig 
or  Patrick's  Holme;  discipliDary  decreet  were 
enacted,  and  a  petition  was  drawn  np  for  tlie 
eatabliahmeDt  of  two  metropolitan  sees.  With 
these  ifalachy  started  for  France,  hoping  to 
meet  Pope  Eagenios  III.  at  Glairvaui  \  but  he 
arrived  there  after  the  pope's  departnro,  fell 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  died  in  the  anna  of  8t  Ber- 
nard, who  prononnoed  e.  panegyric  at  hia  fo- 
nerat  and  wrote  his  life  (translated  by  MaSei). 
He  was  canonised  byOlement  III.  in  1180,  and 
hia  feast  is  celebrated  on  Nov.  8.— A  "  Prophecy 
concerning  the  Lives  of  the  future  Roman  Pod- 
tifb,"  beginning  with  Oelestine  II.,  elected  in 
1148,  popalarly  attributed  to  St.  Malanhy,  is 
now  considered  to  have  originated  in  the  con- 
clave of  1690.  It  waa  first  published  in  169S 
by  the  Benedictine  Amould  de  Wyon,  and  ia  to 
b«  found  in  IforSri'i  DictioniMirt  hi»toriqv«. 


HILACOLMT  (Gr.  paiiaSt,  soft,  and  Uyo^, 
liaoonrse),  that  department  of  zoOIogy  which 
treats  of  the  moltutea,  some  of  whioh  were 


termed  even  by  Aristotle  malakia  (soft 
mala),  including  the  examination  both  of  the 
external  shells  and  the  internal  orsans.  In  the 
article  Concholoot  the  outer  shells  of  tnoUusks 
have  been  sufficiently  described,  and  their  in- 
ternal organization  and  habits  will  be  noticed 
under  MoLtirBOA ;  it  only  remains  here  to  enu- 
merate briefly  some  of  the  principal  systems  of 
elaasiflcatioD.  Linorana  (17SS)  placed  mollusks 
in  his  6th  and  lowest  class  en  vermtt,  with 
worms  and  n>6phytes.  Aa  early  as  1813  Oavier 
hod  given  to  the  world  his  views  on  the  classi- 
fication of  animals,  fonnded  principally  upon 
his  resesrcliee  in  eomparative  anatomy ;  he 
makes  the  mollusca  his  second  branch,  with 
the  classes :  I,  eepkalopoda  (like  cuttle  fishes) ; 
S,  pUropoda  (like  «/m>  or  whale  bait) ;  8, 
ffiuterepodoy  with  orders  piilncnata  (slugs  and 
snails),  jtudibraneMa  (naked  marine  genera 
without  sheila,  like  dorit),  it^fgrobraTmhia 
(phyliidia),  Uet^ntnehia  (bulla  and  aply»ia), 
heUropoda  {earinarvi),  peetinihranehia  (most 
of  the  marine  univalves,  turho,  troehut,  &&), 
tuhulihranehia  (like  tili^uaria),  icutibranehia 
(halMtig,  &c.),  and  eyelobrajuikia  {paUlla  and 
ehiton) ;  t,  ae^hala,  with  orders  teitaeea  (oys- 
ter, clam,  and  most  bivalve  shells)  and  timieata 
(ascidians):  C,  braehiopoda,  like  Urebratula, 
crania,  and  linffula;  and  6,  eirrAopada  (like 
harnaoles),  now  placed  among  artieulata  in 
the  class  eruttaeta. — Lamarck  (1816-'22)  ar- 
ranged the  mollusks  in  two  classes;  one  his 
11th,  eoneh^era  or  bivalves,  with  the  orders 
dimyaria  (having  two  separated  muscalar  im- 
pressions on  the  inside  of  the  shells)  and 
mojiomyaria  (with  a  nearly  oentral  single  im- 
pression); the  other  his  12th  class,  mollniea, 
with  the  otAw9  pUTnpoda,gaMUropoda^  traehe- 
Upoda  {helix,  Ac.),  eephalopoda,  and  heteropoda 
(earinaria) ;  he  placed  the  ascidians  in  his  4th 
olasB,  tunieata,  among  his  apathetic  animals; 


he  made  of  the  oirripeds  hia  10th  class,  wiUi 
the  orders  tatilia  and  ptdujteulata,  ranking 
them  and  the  next  two  classes  among  senmtive 
animals. — Ehrenberg  (1S3Q},  in  his  division 
of  ganglifOnevra  (with  ganglionic  nervous  sys- 
tem), and  subdirision  *pliygmi>ioa  (with  a  heart 
and  pulaating  vessels),  makes  his  4th  section 
of  viallutna,  characterized  by  absence  of  artio- 
nlations  to  the  body  and  by  the  irregular  dis- 
persion of  tiie  nervons  ganglia;   he  gives  the 
classes   cephalopoda,  pUropoda,  pUropoda, 
aeephala,  onn:hiopoda,  tunieata  (simple  sscid- 
isns),  and  aggrtgata  (compoond  ascidians);  tha 
cirripeds  he  places  among  cruataoeans. — Owen 
(1S43-'S8},  in  his  "Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,"  andarticle  "  Mollosca  "  In  the  "En- 
oydoptedia  Britannioa"  (Sth  edition),  divides 
the  prorince  mothuea  or  heterogangliata  into 
two  sections,  ac^hala  and  ene^hala,  accord- 
ing to  the  aosence  or  presence  of  a  head  and 
its  accompanying  parts.     I.  Ae^hala,  with 
the  classes:   1,  tunieata;   2,  braehiopoda;  8, 
lamtUibraftehiata,  with  the  groapa  monomf/' 
aria  and  dimyaria,  with  one  or  two  addnctor 
moBoles.    II.  BTicephala,  with  the  classes:  4, 
ptoropoda;  6,  gatteropoda,  with  the  divisions 
momgeia  and  diaeia  ;  and  0,  cephalopoda,  with 
orders  tetrabranehiata  and  dibranehiata.    The 
cirripeds  he  places  among  articulates,  though 
in  a  class  distinct  from  crnstaceana,  and  he, 
with    his    predeoessora,   retains    the    bryozoa 
among  radiates. — Siebold  (1848)  makes  three 
classes  as   follows:   1,  aeephala,  with   orders 
ttMieata,   braehiopoda,    and    lamcllibranekia 
(with    suborders  monomya,  dimya,   and   jn- 
E^uaa) ;  3,  eephalophora,   with  orders  ptoro- 
poda,  heteropoda,  and  gatteropoda  (with  sub- 
orders apneutta,  heterobranchia,  tabieola,  pee- 
Unibranchia,  and  pvlmonata) ;  and  8,  eepKalO' 
poda,  without  orders,  but  with  familiesTMUfsIt- 
na,Belopoda,sndloliffina.  (See  Burnett's  trans- 
lation, Boston,  18U.>->-LenckaTt(]846)divlde8 
molluscs  into  fonr  classes:  1,  tunieata,   witii 
orders  aieidim  and  talpa  (he  is  inclined  to 
make  these  not  simply  a  olesa,  but  a  type  in- 
termediate between  echinoderms  and  worma) ; 
2,    acephala,    with    orders    lameUibra}iehiata 
and  braehiopoda;  S,  gatteropoda,  with  orders 
heUrobranchia,  dermatobranehia,  heteropoda, 
ctenobranehia,  pvlmonctta,  and  eyelobranehia  ; 
and  4,  cephalopoda, — Before  giving  the  claasi- 
fications  of  Hiine-Edwords  and  Agassiz,  which 
seem  to  be  the  truest  to  nature,  it  will  he  in- 
structive to  glance  at  a  few  physio-philosophi- 
cal and  embryologioal  systems  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  fonnded  noon  anatomical 
structure.    Oken  (1809-'48)  places  the  mol- 
losca in  his  prorince  of  (fcrmaltwua  (sendtiv«  or 
teffumentary  animals)  or  tplanehnozoa  (visce- 
ral or  fieshless  animiils},  and  in  the  circle  of 
vascular,  sexual  animals,  equivalent  to  malo- 
eotoa  and  cenchotoa  (glandnlar  or  shel\  sni- 
mals);  according  to  the  anatomical  system,  the 
vascular  animals  are  either  venous  (like  mna- 
sels),  arterial  (like    snails),  or  cardisLo    (like 
'     '  cuttle  fishes) ;  according  to  the  de- 
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TdopuMnt  of  the  feeling  eeiue,  the  Mxnal  ani- 
mals (the  MTse  M  the  vascular)  are  either  OTa- 
rUl,  orehitio,  or  renaL  In  hU  ByBtetn  (see  hia 
"  Physiophilosophy,"  Ray  society  ed.,  1847) 
tbe  first  claea  of  mollaslcs  (venoaB,  oTarial 
animala  or  mossels)  hea  the  following  orders: 
I.  ProtozoOid  mnaeels.  II.  CunchozoOid  idqb- 
eels;  this  coirespooda  to  the  aetp^la,  snd  is 
characterized  by  a  tnembraneoos  heart  with 
no  auricles.  The  second  class  (arterial,  or- 
ehitio wiiiDBla  ar  snails)  haa  tbe  following 
orders:  III.  ProtoioOid  snails  or  androgyni 
(biieinal).  IV-  ConchozoOid  saaiU  or  diaeii 
(with  separate  sesea) ;  this  class  corresponds 
to  gasteropoda,  haring  a  membraneoiia  heart 
with  one  anricle.  The  third  class  (cardiao, 
nephritic  animals  or  kraken)  has  the  following 
orden:  V.  ProtozoAid  kraken.  VI.  Concho- 
ToCdd  kraken.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  sys- 
tem that  the  principles  of  Cnvier  respecting 
tbe  difierent  plans  of  the  four  great  divisions 
of  the  aninial  kingdom  are  entirely  set  at 
non^t ;  orders,  according  to  Oken,  represent- 
ing in  their  req>ective  cUssea  the  characteristic 
feitares  of  the  lower  types. — Among  the  em- 
bryolo^oal  systems  may  be  mentioned  those 
o(  Yon  Baer,  Kolliker,  Van  Beneden,  and 
Vi^  Von  Baer  (1827-'e)  coils  the  mollnaks 
the  masmve  type,  as  the  body  and  its  parts  are 
formed  ohieQy  in  ronnd  masses,  the  shape  nn- 
lymmetrical,  the  nervons  ganglia  diSosed  and 
appearing  late,  and  tbe  movements  alow  and 
feeble;  in  the  course  of  development  identical 
parta  are  prodnced,  curving  around  a  conical 
or  other  apace.  According  to  Eolliker  (1844), 
m  the  moUnsks  the  embryo  arises  from  a 
primitive  part,  grows  uniformly  in  every  di- 
rection, and  either  entirely  encloses  tbe  embry- 
onal vesicle,  eariy  in  gasteropoda  and  oftphala, 
or  late  (forming  a  temporary  vitelline  sac)  as 
in  Umax,  or  else  contracts  above  the  embryonal 
veucle,  forming  a  ^nnine  vitelline  aac,  as  in 
cephalopoda.  Van  Beneden  (1846-'56)  ptaoea 
moUosks  with  worms  and  radiates  under  his 


neither  from  the  veDtral  nor  from  the  dorsal 
Bde;  his  class  molhitea,  at  the  first  date,  in- 
daded  cephalopoda,  ^teropods,  pelecypods, 
and  brachiopods ;  in  hb  later  work  he  added 
aupioZo,  tvnieata,  and  hryotoa,  removing  the 
last  two  from  the  polyps;  the  cephalopoda, 
however,  are  not  allovitelliana,  and  any  olasBi- 
AcatioD  which  nnites  in  one  gronp  moUusks, 
worms,  and  radiates  cannot  be  fonnded  on  cor- 
rect principles.  Vogt  (1851)  adopts  the  dis- 
tinction of  EiMliker,  of  animals  in  which  tbe 
embryo  is  developed  from  the  whole  yolk,  and 
those  in  which  it  arises  from  a  definite  part  of 
it,  in  the  former  of  vrbioh  he  places  roolinsks, 
with  worms  and  radiates ;  he  makes  a  primary 
diriuoD  of  the  cephalopoda,  in  which  the  yotk 
)•  cephalic,  with  a  class  of  the  same,  with  the 
ordwt  Utrabratiehiata  and  d&ranehiata.  In 
the  division  mellvxa,  with  an  irregular  dis- 
position of  the  organs,  he  makea  the  follow- 
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iryotoa.  The  last  three  olasses 
bla  moilvteoid^i.  The  separation 
of  the  oepiialopods  is  unjustifiable,  and  the 
transfer  at  the  eUnopKora  from  acalepban 
radiatea  to  mollnsks  cannot  be  maintained. — 
Hiiae-Edwards(18fiS)  divides  tbe  third  branch, 
malaeotoaria  or  motltuea,  into  the  two  sab- 
branches:  1,  moUusks  proper,  with  the  olassea 
of  cephalopoda,  pteropods,  gasteropoda,  and 
aeephala;  and  3,  molluscoids,  with  the  clasaea 
Utaieata  and  hryotoa. — AgaasiE,  in  bis  "  Essay 
on  Claaaiflcation "  (1867),  mokes  only  three 
classes  of  the  brandi  of  mollusks;  I.  Aeepha- 
let,  with  orders:  1,  bryotoa  (inclading  the  mur- 
tioella);   3,   hraehiopoda ;   8,    twiieata ;    and 

4,  lamellibranehiata.  II.  Qatttropeda,  with 
orders:  1,  pUr^poia;  2,  htUropoda;  and  8, 
ga*t»ropoda  proper.  III.  C^halopoda,  with 
orders:  1,  tetTdvranehiata,aiii.%dtbTaMhiaUi. 
He  includes  iryotoa  among  mollnsks,  uniting 
with  them  the  vortie«UidiB,  the  plan  of  their 
■tructnre  not  being  rtdiatod,  but  distinctly 
bilateral,  and  gradually  leading  thi-oagh  the 
brachiopods  and  tanicates  to  the  ordinal? 
aeephala;  funitsata  show  in  the  simple  ascid- 
ians  pedunculated  young,  resembling  bolURin, 
and  forming  a  connecting  link  with  the  com- 
pound aaciuians;  cephalopoda  are  homologous 
with  other  mollusks  in  all  their  systems  of 
oigans,  and  can  no  mora  properly  be  separated 
from  them  on  account  of  the  partial  se^enta- 
tion  of  their  yolk,  Uian  can  Uie  mammalia  from 
other  vertebrates  on  account  of  ita  total  seg- 
mentation in  their  case.  According  to  Prof. 
Owen,  some  of  the  compound  ascidians  have 
certain  affinities  to  the  loftpbytes;  some  of  the 
marine  apneiata  (like  aetaon  and  glaveui)  are 
related  to  some  of  the  abranchiate  annelids; 
though  cephalopoda  are  the  highest,  they  do 
not  pass  into  amphioxu*  or  any  other  embryonic 
form  of  vertebrate ;  he  retains  the  bryozoa  with 
the  polyps.  Prof.  Huiley  makes  the  primary 
divisions  of  mollusooids  and  mollosca ;  tbe  for- 
mer including  the  polytoa,  twiieata^  and  im- 
ckiopoda,  the   latter    the    lamellibran^iata, 

Saiteropoda,pUropoda,eBie^halopoda,  Pro& 
lorae  places  the  brachiopods  among  the  worm- 
like  articulates;  and  very  likely  toe  tunicatae 
and  polyioa  belong  with  them.     (See  Bra- 

OHIOPOOA.) 

HiUCOPTiXTGUHB,  a  division  of  flahes  tm- 
tabli^ed  by  Art«di  in  the  early  part  of  tbe 
18th  oentory,  including  such  as  have  the  fin 
rays  soft,  eicept  occasionally  tbe  first  of  the 
dorsal  or  pectorals.  Cuvier  divided  them  into 
three  orders:  1,  the  abdominal,  in  which  the 
ventrals  are  suspended  to  the  under  part  of 
the  abdomen,  behind  the  pectorals,  s^  not 
attached  to  the  scapular  arch,  comprising  tbe 
greater  part  of  fresh-water  fishes,  as  the  carp, 
pike,  cat  fish,  aalmon,  herring,  and  their  allies; 

5,  the  Bubbrachian,  having  the  ventrals  at- 
tached under  the  pectorals,  the  pelvis  being 
suspended  to  the  sci^>ular  arch,  comprinng 
flshea  like  the  cod,  fionnder,  turbot,  &c ;  S, 
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the  apodal,  wanting  ventnils  and  eometiniea 
the  pvctorals,  incladiog  the  eel  family.  J. 
Mailer  limits  the  term  to  the  group  Komhere- 
toeida  of  the  suborder  pharyngoguathi,  in- 
cludinK  the  flying  fish.  This  is  rejected  by 
Van  Jer  Uueven,  who  returns  to  CoTier's 
dirisions,  adding,  howerer,  a  few  families. 
(See  FiBBES,  and  Iohtbiolooy.) 

ULIGI.  LAS.  province  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, bordering  od  Cadiz,  Seville,  Cordova, 
Granada,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  area,  2,822 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  G05,010.  The  anrface  is 
irregular,  being  traversed  from  N.  E,  to  S.  W. 
by  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  forming  most 
picturesque  and  fertile  plateaux  and  valleys, 
watered  by  innumerable  etreams.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Jenil,  constituting  part  of  the  N. 
boundary,  the  Uuadiaro,  and  the  Gaadoljorce, 


Gnadalmedlna,  and  Velez-Malaga.  Lead,  iron, 
tin.  zinc,  quicksilver,  and  manganese  are  foand 
in  large  quantities.  The  climate  is  one  of  tbe 
hottest  in  Europe,  butthe  great  heat  is  tempered 
by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  southwest.  The 
vegetation  is  everywhere  luiaiiant ;  the  prin- 
cipal products  are  grapes  of  various  kinds,  ea- 
peciaOy  those  named  muscatel  and  Jaere,  tfao 
sngar  cone,  pineapples,  chirrimoyas,  and  other 
delicious  tropical  fruits,  aniseod,  cumin,  liquor- 
ice root,  sumach,  cork,  and  cochineal.  The 
manufactures  include  silks,  satins,  cotton  and 
hemp  fabrics,  morocco  leather,  wicker  ware, 
hats,  paper,  soap,  chemicals,  and  above  all  the 
far-famed  Malaga  wines.  Agriculture  and  fish- 
ing are  the  chief  industries  in  the  interior  and 
along  the  coast.  The  principal  towns,  beaij«s 
the  capital,  are  Telez-Halaga,  Alora,  Anteqae- 


ra,  Colmenor,  Sonda.  Marbella,  and  Esteponn. 
II.  A  city,  capital  of  the  province,  on  a  giiif 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Mediterranean,  3(J2  m. 
8.  by  W.  of  Madrid;  pop.  about  100,000,  or 
with  the  suburbs,  130,ii00.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  wide  bay,  surrounded  by  walls  with 
nine  gates,  and  flanked  by  high  mountajna,  on 
the  base  of  which  it  rises  ia  amphitheatre ;  and 
seen  from  the  soa  it  presents,  with  the  ruins 
of  its  ancient  fortiScations  and  its  Moorish  cas- 
tle, the  Gibralfaro,  on  a  lofty  eminence  to  the 
east,  an  aspect  of  much  grandeur.  The  streets, 
nearly  all  extremely  narrow,  and  many  of  them 
not  admitting  vehicles,  give  the  town  a  pecu- 
liarly Moorish  appearanee.  The  Gnadalmedina, 
crossed  by  two  good  bridges,  traverses  the  city 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  dividing  it  into  two  quar- 
ters; but  the  river,  which  in  winter  becomes 
a  formidable  torrent  inundating  the  streets,  is 
diy  in  summer,  when  its  bed  serves  as  a  thor- 


oughfare. The  hoDses  (nnmbering  about  7,000 
in  16G4)  are  large  and  high,  and,  being  all  white, 
look  remarkably  gay  and  clean.  Most  of  them 
are  built  round  a  court.  The  Alameda,  near 
the  port,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  promenades 
in  Spain,  ia  surrounded  by  sumptuous  edifices, 
and  embellished  with  a  number  of  fountains 
and  statues,  with  rich  marble  seats  at  intervalit 
through  the  grounds.  In  the  Plaza  del  Riego 
is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Torrijos  and 
his  49  confederates  executed  by  order  of  Mo- 
reno on  Dec.  11,  18S1 ;  and  the  Faseo  de  Re- 
ding is  an  agreeable  resort.  Chief  among  the 
public  buildings  is  the  cathedral,  begun  in  1638, 
and  completed  inlT19;  it  is  a  stat«1y  structure 
in  the  composite  style,  with  a  apire  300  ft. 
high,  and  magnificent  decorations ;  the  high 
altar  and  choir  are  noteworthy  for  the  perfeo- 
tion  of  their  oarved  works  representing  tlie 
twelve  apostles  and  man;  suuts.    The  cpisoo- 
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pil  palace  and  th«  CDStom  honie  are  faandaome 
tdicceB.  AmoDK  the  other  notable  boildinga 
tre  tow  pariah  churchea  and  tvo  chapels,  ele- 
na  eon?enta,  ten  nanneries,  two  foondling, 
OM  militar;',  uid  three  general  hospitals,  a 
priWHi,  four  barracks,  the  post  office,  and  a 
sopsrb  aquedaot.  The  places  of  amusement 
are  the  theatre  and  the  pltua  de  torot  or  bull 
riag,  with  a  ntunber  of  concert  and  dancing 
rwHDS.  Pipes  for  the  supply  of  water  from 
the  river  TommolinoB,  6  m.  distant,  were  laid 
in  1874.  The  port  is  one  of  the  linest  and 
moit  oommodioua  on  the  Mediterranean,  eerr- 
ing  as  a  refoge  for  vaaaels  compelled  to  leave 
Gibraltai'  during  the  prevalence  of  the  8.  W. 
winds.  A  mole  to  the  east  upward  of  1,200 
ft  long,  with  a  lighthoDse  npon  Sta  outer  ei- 
tramit?,  offers  good  protection ;  and  the  har- 
bor, which  has  good  anchorage  for  sbont  dOO 
dupe,  is  defended  by  four  forta.  Among  other 
(oitiSoationa  is  the  Gibralfaro,  a  Moorish  cas' 
tie  on  the  site  of  a  Homan  fortresa,  on  a  hill 
oommanding  tbe  oAj.  The  principal  articles  of 
eiportare  wines  and  raisins,  laclndingmnBcatel, 
tbe  finest  in  the  world,  l^a  or  Ije,  and  snn 
nians.  The  crop  of  mnsoatel  grapes  yielded 
,1,700,000  bozeaof  ruains,  the  beat  of  which 
go  l«  Eiioland  and  Russia,  and  the  lower  grades 
to  the  United  States.  SngU'  is  extensively 
nuoafaotored  for  export ;  the  total  production 
ia  1673  waa  21,600,000  lbs.  The  export  trade 
in  oltTe  oil  baa  greatlv  increased,  mostly  with 
Frtnce,  Qtrmaaj,  Kogland,  and  Rqbmb  ;  France 
and  the  United  Btatea  take  the  most  of  the  lead 
exported.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  8tat«fl  in  tbe  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1878, 
<ras  $2,814,683  79,  raisins,  lemons,  and  lead 
forming  the  principal  part.  The  chief  imports 
are  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  hard- 
ware, machinery,  and  cutlery.  The  port  move- 
ments for  tbe  year  ending  June  80,  18T3,  were 
1,038  Bteamers  and  3,749  suling  vessela,  with 
u  aggregate  of  648,803  tons.  The  chief  man- 
n&ctnres  are  aoap,  cigars,  bats,  leather,  white 
lead,  and  porcelun ;  and  there  are  iron  fonn- 
dtiiea,  hw  mills,  lime  and  brick  kUns,  and  silk- 
vcaring  eataUiahmente.    The  edncational 
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e  a  seminary,  a  naval  school,  two 

endowed  Latin,  and  a  nunil>er  of  primar; 
Khools.--Malaga  (ana.  Malaoa)  was  fouoded 
by  the  PhcBniciana,  and  subsequently  passed 
under  tbe  dominion  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome. 
Iti  name  is  varionsly  derived.  Humboldt  as- 
cribes it  to  the  Iberians;  others  connect  it 
with  mela'A,  supposed  to  be  the  Phcenician 
name  for  salt  fiab,  for  the  exportation  of  which 
the  town  was  famoaa.  In  714  it  was  seized 
without  opposition  bj  the  Moors,  who  held  it 
tin  1487,  wnen  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  the 
Cathobe  after  a  protracted  sie^.  In  1810  8e- 
baetiaid,  tbe  French  general,  took  the  city,  and 
exacted  a  oontrtbotion  of  13,000,000  reals.  It 
was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  162S. 
■UUEflMI,  CH-  lalaktC  See  Crihu, 
HlLUr.  L  dm  Uaai  Iknktm,  a  Swiss 
theologian,  bora  in  Genera,  July  8,  1787,  died 


there,  May  8,  18S4.  His  ancestors,  who  were 
noble  and  Prot«Btant,  tied  on  account  of  perse- 
cution from  M^rindol  in  soathem  France  to 
Switzerland  in  tfie  17th  century.  At  an  early 
age  he  become  a  minister  of  tlie  state  church 
and  a  regent  in  tlie  college  of  Geneva.  After* 
ward,  through  the  inHuenoe  of  Dr.  Meeon  of 
New  Tork  and  Robert  Haldane  of  Scotland, 
from  a  Socinian  be  became  a  Trinitarian,  and 
received  mnoh  sympathy  from  English  and 
Scotch  ChrisdanB.  Be  often  visited  England. 
He  publiahed  "The  Church  of  Rome"  (trans- 
lated into  English,  New  York,  1844) ;  "  Storiea 
for  Children"  (1852);  and  "Pictures  from 
Switzerland"  (1864).  The  American  tract  so- 
ciety and  the  pubiishing  department  of  tbe 
Dutch  Reformed  church  have  printed  many  of 
his  tracts.  Hia  most  important  work  is  his  vol- 
ume of  hymns,  entitled  Chatttt  dt  Sion  (16SS; 
enlarged  ed.,  1841),  of  which  he  composed  both 
the  words  and  the  music.  IL  Brisaea  Cmit, 
an  English  clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Geneva  in  1 81 3.  After  completing  hia 
education  at  Geneva  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
be  graduated.  He  was  appointed  classical  pro- 
fessor in  Biahop's  college,  Calcutta,  in  1838, 
but  from  impaired  health  returned  in  a  few 
years  to  England,  and  afterward  resided  acme 
time  in  Ardjia.  He  became  vicar  of  Broad- 
windeor,  Dorsetshire,  in  1845,  and  prebendary 
of  Sarum  in  1671.  He  ia  said  to  be  able  to 
nse  in  conversation  familiarly  upward  of  20 
languages,  and  to  translate  upward  of  100. 
Among  other  works,  he  has  published  "  Three 
Months  in  the  Holy  Land  "  (1848) ;  "  A  Plain 
Exposition  of  the  Apoatlea'  Creed"  (1847); 
"A  Catalogae  of  the  Eggs  of  British  Birds," 
and  "A  Systematic  List  of  British  Birds" 
(1848);  "Magdala  and  Bethany,"  and  "The 
Coaat  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  (1867) ;  "  On  Eitu- 
aliem"  (1607);  "Life,  Labors,  Ac,  of  Cffsor 
M8lan"(!869);  "OurLord'sMiracles  and  Par- 
ables" (1871);  and  numerous  translatione. 

lULUU  (Itol.  mala  aria,  bad  air),  or  JQnk 
na^  (Gr.  /nalvuv,  to  infect),  an  emanation 
which  prodnoea  in  mankind  intermitting  and 
remitting  diseases.  This  poison  is  not  cog- 
nizable by  tbe  senses,  nor  can  it  be  detected  by 
chemical  test« ;  it  is  known  only  by  iu  effects. 
The  concurrence  of  vegetable  matter  suscepti- 
ble of  decay,  of  moisture  either  on  tbe  surface 
or  a  short  distance  below  it,  and  of  a  certain 
elevation  of  temperature,  is  necessary  for  ita 
evolution;  of  these,  long  continned  heat  has 
the  greatest  influence  in  inoreanng  the  intensity 
of  de  poison.  Comparatively  harmless  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  becomea 
malignant  and  deadly  in  places  equally  favor- 
able to  its  production,  jnst  in  proportion  to 
tbe  increase  in  the  mean  ennnal  temperature. 
Marshes,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  and  wet  mea- 
dows are  especially  subject  to  malaria,  particu- 
larly when  drying  under  a  hot  sun.  Grounds 
alternately  floodM  and  drdned  are  fwtile 
sources  of  it,  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the 
onlUvation  of  rioe  so  deleteriooa.     Groonda 
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irhlcb,  from  the  natnre  of  tbe  anbMil,  retain 
the  moietare  t,  short  diBtoDce  beneath  the  sur- 
face, thoogh  that  mftj  be  dry  And  parched,  Eire 
favorable  to  the  prodaotion  of  malaria.  The 
process  of  deariog  a  new  oonntrj'  of  its  woods, 
and  thns  exposing  the  soil  to  the  fall  action  of 
the  son,  is  comraoaly  followed  hy  the  prevalence 
of  fevers;  and  the  same  evils  often  follow  the 
ploDghiDg  up  of  meadow  lands.  It  is  not  n«- 
oessar;  that  the  amount  of  the  yegetable  mett«T 
be  great  or  ita  growth  recent,  since  malarious 
diseases  have  often  been  caused  by  the  drainage 
of  ponds  and  lakes ;  and  the  fevers  that  pre- 
vailed at  Boarg-en-Brewe  ceased  on  filling  in 
the  half  wet  ditches  of  the  fortifications.  The 
low  zrounds  on  the  mar^n  of  lakes  and  the  al- 
Invial  lands  bordering  rivers  in  warm  oonntrioB 
kre  always  pliwued  with  malaria.  In  India 
gronnd  covered  with  low  thick  growths  of 
brashwood  or  of  weeds  and  grass,  called  jan- 

ges,  are  80  well  known  to  produce  malarioos 
vers,  that  they  are  there  termed  jungle  fevers ; 
even  open  woods  la  tropical  climates  are  pro- 
daotive  of  malaria.  The  steeping  of  hemp  and 
flax,  and  the  decay  of  ve^table  refuse,  pota- 
toes, &o.,  in  oonfined  localities,  u  cellars  or  the 
hold  of  a  vessel,  have  resulted  in  fever. — The 
quantity  of  water  required  for  the  generation 
of  malaria  is  not  large,  a  marsh  comr)let«lj 
covered  with  water  being  innocoons ;  it  is  only 
when  the  moisture  is  drying  up  under  the  In- 
flnence  of  the  snn  that  it  becomes  pestilential. 
So  in  tropical  climates  disease  prevails  chiefly 
at  the  commeaoement  and  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  rainy  season,  and  is  less  prevalent 
while  the  earth  is  satural«d.  In  some  cases 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  concerned  in 
die  prodnction  of  malaria  mnst  be  exceedingly 
tmall.  Dr.  Fergnson,  one  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  .Wellington, 
Mya:  "In  Spain,  during  the  month  of  May, 
1809,  which  was  cold  and  wet,  the  army  re- 
maned healthy ;  but  In  Jnne,  which  was  re- 
markably hot  and  dry,  marching  through  a  sin- 
gularly dry,  rocky  country  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, several  of  the  reriraents  bivouacking  in 
the  hilly  ravines  which  had  lately  been  water- 
courses, a  number  of  the  men  were  seized  wiUi 
violent  remittent  fever  (the  first  which  had 
shown  itself  on  the  march)  before  they  could 
move  from  the  bivouac  the  next  morning ;  and 
tiiiM  portion  of  the  troops  exclusively  were 
affected  with  this  disorder  for  some  time.  In 
tills  instance,  the  halt  dried  ravine  having  been 
the  stony  bed  of  a  torrent,  in  which  soil  never 
could  be,  the  very  existence  of  vegetables,  and 
oonseqaently  of  their  humid  decay  and  putre- 
faction, was  impossible,  and  the  stagnant  pools 
of  water  still  left  among  the  rocks  by  the  wa- 
tercourse were  perfectly  irweet.  Yet  this  sit- 
nation  proved  as  pestjferons  as  the  bed  of  a 
fen."  ("  On  the  Nature  and  History  of  Marsh 
Poison,"  Edinburgh,  1821.)  Here,  however, 
the  total  absence  of  vegetable  matter  would  be 
difBcnlt  to  prove,  and  would  be  in  contradio- 
tion  with  all  other  experiraioe. — Whatever  may 
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be  the  nature  of  malaria,  it  ia  most  concentra- 
ted near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  becomes 
weaker  as  we  rise  above  it;  it  b  also  most 
active  at  night,  probably  from  the  influence  ot 
the  son  in  rarefying  and  producing  currents  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  perhaps,  too,  becanae  it 
has  a  peculiu'  affinity  for  the  fogs  that  are  then 
apt  to  prevail.  In  malarious  countries  it  ia 
well  known  that  exposure  to  the  night  air  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  fever,  and  that  those 
who  sleep  in  the  upper  rooms  of  a  house  are 
safer  than  those  who  lodge  on  the  ground  floor. 
While  as  a  general  rule  low  end  damp  gronnds 
are  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  hillB  is  their 
neighborhood,  yet  in  numerous  instancea  Qua 
rule  does  not  hold  good,  or  is  even  reversed. 
The  experience  of  the  British  army  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  is  conclcrive  on  this  point. 
In  many  cases  this  oan  readily  be  explained  hy 
the  effect  of  winds  and  currents  of  air  carry- 
ing the  malaria  to  the  higher  ground,  which 
had  been  generated  on  the  lower ;  thna  in  Italy 
(he  malaria  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Agnano 
reaches  the  convent  of  the  Oamaldnles,  ritn- 
ated  on  a  high  hill  three  miles  distant.  Con- 
nected with  the  propagation  of  malaria  by  onr- 
renta  of  air  la  the  fact  that  woods  sometimea 
act  as  a  screen,  protecting  a  place  from  the  m^ 
laria  which  would  otherwise  be  conveyed  to  it 
from  some  neighboring  source ;  in  Italy  fever* 
have  frequently  become  prevalent  on  the  cnt- 
ting  down  of  trees  which  have  thus  served  as  a 
shelter.  It  becomes  an  interesting  qnesticn 
how  far  malaria  can  be  carried  by  winds.  This 
has  been  very  varionsly  estimated ;  probably 
three  or  four  miles  Is  the  maximum. — The  ef- 
fects of  malaria  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  production  of  fevers  and  diseases  of  an  in- 
termittent type,  bnt  it  is  only  in  worm  climates 
and  in  certain  nnfavorable  localities  that  ita  fall 
effects  upon  the  constitution  are  observed.  In 
such  places  the  prorvth  is  stunted,  the  complex- 
ion sallow,  the  limbs  slender,  the  abdomen  to- 
mid,  the  bur  lank  and  scant,  and  the  teeth  de- 
fective ;  life  is  commonly  extinguished  before 
40  years  of  age,  and  the  population  is  only 


places  persons  live  beyond  their  40th  year, 
they  frequently  recover  some  measure  of  health 
and  attaut  to  old  age. 

MiUTiSTl,  a  family  of  Italy,  many  of  whose 
members  were  rulers  of  Rimini  and  other  dties 
of  tbe  Romagna,  and  which  became  affiliated 
with  the  house  of  Montefeltro  and  with  Uie 
dukes  of  Urbino.  Tbe  founder  of  the  family 
was  Count  Carpegna  la  Penna  de'  Billi,  who 
lived  in  the  11th  century,  and  who  on  ac- 
count of  his  violent  disposition  was  called  moJa 
tMta  ("bad  head"1,  whence  the  surname  of 
his  descendants.  Among  the  latter  was  Uala- 
teeto,  count  of  Verruochio,  who  distingnithed 
himself  agdnst  the  Ghibellines.  became  mier 
ot  Rimini  in  120G,  and  died  is  1818.  He  was 
■aoceeded  by  bis  son  Malatestino,  a  xealons  en- 
emy of  the  Ghibellines,  who  in  1814  added  Oe- 
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KutoBiiDiiii,anddied  iQlS17.  ThreoofbU 
tirotlien  were  deformed.  OioTBuni.  one  of 
the  moat  repulsive  of  them,  had  for  wife  Frtui- 
oMCft  dft  PulentA,  dftoghUr  of  Gnido  the  elder, 
lord  of  Rdveniu.  She  became  the  mistress 
of  her  brother-in-law  Paolo,  thongh  he  was 
also  mArried,  and  Giovanm  killed  his  wife  and 
brother  with  the  same  aword  (12S9).  D&nt«,  in 
his  I^femo,  givaa  a  thrilliog  narrative  of  this 
traffic  end  of  FrtmMSca  and  Paolo  da  Rimini^ 
■od  the  story  is  a  favorite  theme  of  poets  and 
arthAs.  Kalatestino  was  snoceededbj  his  broth- 
er Pandolf  o  I.,  inat«ad  of  b;  hia  son  Ferrantino, 
the  former  being  confirm^  by  the  pope  on  ac- 
count of  hia  vigoroDB  oppoaition  to  the  Ghi- 
bellinea.  He  was  munmcent,  but  disgraced 
his  reign  by  the  murder  of  hia  nephew,  the 
eoimt  of  Ghiazzolo,  On  the  death  of  Pan- 
dolfo  in  1336,  bis  nephew  Ferrantino  was  in- 
stalled as  ruler.  He  served  agwnat  the  infidola 
in  Palestine,  but  after  a  confiict  with  one  of 
hia  relatives  be  was  expelled  from  Rimini  by 
the  pope  in  183S,  and  died  in  1368.  Two  sons 
of  Pandolfo,  Malatesta  II.  (died  in  1364}  and 
Galeotto  (died  in  136S),  became  Joint  mlera 
after  the  expulsion  of  Ferrantino.  They  made 
peace  with  the  pope,  and  added  to  their  do- 
minion Fano,  Fosaombrone,  Pesaro,  and  some 
other  poaseauons.  Galeotto  was  snceeeded 
by  Ua  sons  Carlo  (died  in  US9)  and  Pan- 
dolfo III.  (died  in  1437).  The  former  was 
lord  of  Rimini  and  a  part  of  Romagna,  sided 
with  Pope  Gregory  XII.  during  tbe  schism, 
and  represented  bim  at  the  conncil  of  Coti- 
atanoe,  after  having  commended  the  Venetians 
tgainat  the  emperor  Sigismnnd.  Snbaeqnently, 
wMleaiding  the  Florentines  to  expel  theMilan- 
eae,  be  waa  for  some  time  imprisoned  at  Milan 
(14ST).  He  was  the  beat  soldier  and  the  most 
imowned  ruler  of  the  whole  family.  Pan- 
dolfo ni.,  after  having  conquered  Breacia  and 
Be^amo^  was  driven  in  1421  from  the  latter 
dly  by  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  most  remark- 
ahtt  among  their  descendants  was  Sigiamondo 
Pandolfo  (died  in  1468),  who  eaccessively  com- 
Banded  tile  Florentine,  Neapolitan,  Aragonese, 
TflDetian,  and  Sienese  armies,  and  conquered 
for  Venioe  a  portion  of  the  Morea.  He  was 
ezcommnnicated  by  the  pope  in  146S  for  hav- 
ing made  war  npon  the  Roman  see.  He  was  a 
nranificent  patron  of  letters  and  art,  and  had 
palaoH  bnilt  and  libraries  established  in  Itimini. 
iBa  fint  wife  was  a  danghter  of  the  marquis  of 
Este,  and  his  second  of  Francesco  Bforza.  The 
hstroler  of  Rimini  was  Pandolfo  IT.,  who  in 
1506  vaa  robbed  of  iiis  patrimony  by  Cesare 
Borgia.  After  Borgia's  death  he  returned  to 
Rimini,  bnt  was  expelled  in  1526  by  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  and  died  in  want  at  Ferrara. 

MlUT  iBCBIPEUfiO.  Bee  Ihdiait  Abchi- 
FBuao. 

UUTO-FOLTIESUT  UCH  tHD  UHCCAOES. 
The  Ualayo-PolyneEians  are  the  light-complax- 
loned,  olive-colored,  and  straight-haired  inhab- 
itants of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Padflo 
ODeana,  from  the  Andamaus  in  the  bay  of  Ben- 
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gal  in  the  west  to  Easter  island  on  the  east,  and 
from  Formosa  and  the  Hawaiian  islands  in  the 
north  to  New  Zealand  in  the  sooth.  They  oc- 
cupy also  the  Malay  peninsula  on  the  Asia^c 
continent,  and  partly  also  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar adjacent  to  the  African  coast.  Ethno- 
logically  and  linguistically  they  form  two  great 
divimona,  Malayans  proper  and  Polynesians. 
The  former  chiefly  occupy  the  western  islanda, 
and  the  latter  the  groups  £.  of  the  Philip- 

S'nes  and  Booro,  subdivided  into  Micronesia, 
elanesia,  and  Polynesia  (in  the  narrower 
sense).  The  ori^nal  inhabitants  of  all  theae 
islands  were  the  Papuans,  a  dark  race,  with 
woolly  hair  growing  in  tufts.  (See  Pappam 
Raoxs  akd  LANorAGBa.)  The  Malayo-Poly- 
nesiaoa  came  from  the  S.  E.  of  Asia,  oecnpicd 
at  first  only  the  islands  adjacent  to  it,  and 
gradually  extended  their  territory  to  the  east, 
either  extirpating  the  previous  inbabitanta,  or 
driving  them  into  the  interior  of  the  islands 
and  tidiing  possession  of  the  coa£ta.  Their 
relation  to  the  Papuan  population  of  these 
islands  therefore  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Ary- 
ans to  the  Dravidaa  of  India.  Some  contend 
that  Polynesia  was  the  earliest  home  of  these 
races,  and  that  they  came  originally  from  the 
American  continent,  but  the  hypothesis  seems 
untenable.  Though  the  Malay o-Polynesian 
type  and  culture  are  purest  and  quite  primi- 
tive in  the  eastern  groaps  of  islands,  yet  the 
character  of  their  fauna  and  flora  is  exclusive- 
ly Asiatic,  and  the  numerous  historical  tradi- 
ttona  current  among  the  people  record  migra- 
tions only  from  the  west.  These  troditiona, 
together  with  the  fact  that  many  of  tbe  names 
of  the  islands  of  Polynesia  proper  are  varia- 
tions of  those  belonging  to  the  Tonga  and  Sa- 
moa groups,  point  to  the  latter  as  the  common 
source  of  tne  population  of  the  former.  On 
Tonga  and  Samoa  there  are  traditions  that  the 

!>aradise  and  cradle  of  the  Polynesians  is  the 
aland  called  Bnlotu  or  Purotu,  which  is  proba- 
bly BoorOj  E.  of  Celebes.  From  the  great  simi- 
larities existing  among  the  languages  and  cus- 
toms of  the  various  Polynesian  races,  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  migrations  from  Tonga  and  8&- 
moa  do  not  date  back  to  very  remote  periods. 
The  circumstance  that  tlie  traditions  leap  from 
Booro  at  once  to  Tonga,  leaving  the  whole  of 
Melanesia  entirely  untouched,  renders  it  prob- 
able that  the  Polynesians  on  their  departure 
from  Booro  made  no  lai^  settlements  on 
any  of  the  islands  between  Papua  and  tbe  Ba- 
moan  archipelago,  and  that  the  few  who  chose 
to  establish  themselves  on  them  accordingly 
became  largely  intermixed  with  Papuan  ele- 
ments. Of  a  similar  li"pn'^  type  are  the  Mi- 
croneaian  Polyneaians.  The  separation  of  the 
Polynesians  from  the  Malayans  and  their  emi- 
gration from  Booro  may  be  fixed  at  about  1000 
B.  0.,  OS  the  literature  of  the  latter  was  de- 
veloped before  our  era,  and  shows  even  then 
a  strong  mixture  of  Old  Indie  or  Sanskrit  ele- 
ments, which  cannot  be  found  in  the  speech  of 
the  former.    The  Polynesian  languages,  there- 
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fore,  are  oonudered  to  repreaent  tbe  primitive 
forms  of  speech. — To  the  weatem  or  Malayan 
division  of  tbe  Mala^o-PolynMian  races  be- 
lone  the  Ta^alas  and  BiaayastishabiUDta  of  the 
Philippines),  tbe  Malays  of  Malaooa,  the  Achee- 
nese  of  Sumatra,  the  tiundanese,  tbe  Javanese, 
the  inhabitants  of  Bali  and  Madura,  the  Ba- 
taks  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  tbe  population 
of  Nias  and  Batoo  islands,  the  Hovas  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  Dyaka  of  Borneo,  the  Monkasara 
(Macassars)  and  the  Bughis  of  Celebes,  and  the 
Alf ooras  of  the  Molncoas  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands. To  the  eastern  or  Foljrneaian  division 
belong  the  Folynewans  proper,  the  Melane- 
sians,  and  Microneslans.  The  Polynesian  race 
embraces  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bamoa  group 
or  Navigator's  islands,  the  population  of  tbe 
Tonga  group  or  Friendly  islands,  the  Maoris 
of  New  Zealand,  the  Tahitiana,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Rarotonga  group  or  Cook's  islands,  the 
people  of  the  Tubnai  group  or  Anstral  islands, 
of  tne  Low  archipelago  or  Touamoton  islands, 
of  the  Marquesas  islands,  of  the  Hawaiian  or 
Sandwich  iskads,  and  of  niimeroDS  isolated 
islands  in  tbe  Pacific  ocean.  Tbe  most  east- 
ern island  inhabited  by  Polynetians  is  Yaibu  or 
Easter  island,  and  the  most  western  Tikopia 
or  Tukopia.  To  Micronesia  belons  the  islands 
E.  of  the  Philippines  to  Ion.  180  ,  and  from 
the  Marianas  or  ladrones  in  the  north  to  the 
eqaator  in  the  south.  The  population  of  the 
Jiaiieiaaa  or  Ladrones  is  in  part  extinct,  and 
many  groups  of  tbe  Carolines  are  also  nnin- 
habited.  The  people  of  the  Gilbert  archipela- 
go form  the  transition  from  the  Microneslans 
to  the  Polynesians.  The  Uelanesians  embrace 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Feejee  islanda,  of  New 
Caledonia,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  of  sev- 
eral of  tbe  Islands  extending  thence  to  Papua, 
whose  ethnological  character  baa  not  yet  been 
definitely  established.  The  physLcal  constita- 
tion  of  the  Malay o-Polynesiane  (excepting  the 
Melanesians,  who  present  a  strong  Papuan 
type)  presents  three  fundamental  forms,  gen- 
erally designated  as  the  Malayan,  Batak,  and 
Foljoesian.  The  pure  Malayan  type  is  com- 
monly found  among  the  Malays  proper,  Rejangs, 
Aoheenese,  Javanese,  Madurese,  and  Tagalas. 
They  are  generaUy  4^  or  B  ft  high;  the  skull 
is  equally  long  and  broad ;  the  back  of  the  head 
Is  short  and  square ;  the  cheek  bones  protrude ; 
tbe  jaw  bone  is  broad  and  prominent ;  the  nose 
flat ;  the  nostrils  broad  and  liuge ;  the  eyelids 
not  as  large  as  those  of  tbe  Mediterranean  races, 
nor  aa  narrow  as  those  of  tbe  Mongolians ;  the 
eyes  are  black,  but  not  brilliant;  the  mouth 
is  large,  with  thick  lips,  but  not  puffed  np ;  tbe 
skin  is  copper-brown  with  a  tint  of  yellow; 
there  is  scarcely  any  beard,  and  the  hair  is 
str^ht,  coarse,  and  black  with  a  touch  of 
brown ;  the  loins  and  calves  are  thin  and  weak. 
Tbe  women  are  shorter  than  the  men;  their 
breasta  are  small,  pointed,  and  Srm,  and  their 
bosoms  little  developed  and  of^  quite  flaL 
The  Batak  type  is  represented  by  the  Bataks, 
the  inhabitants  of  Nias,  Batoo,  and  Bali,  the 


Bughis,  and  the  Mankasars  and  Alfooraa.     TIm 

body  is  taller,  larger,  and  more  muscular,  tha 
skull  and  face  more  oval,  and  tbe  back  of  the 
head  rounder ;  the  cheek  bones  are  less  prom- 
inent and  the  jaw  not  quite  so  brpad;  the  noM 
is  rather  pointed  and  straight,  and  depressed 
at  the  root ;  the  mouth  is  smaller  and  better 
proportioned ;  tbe  skin  is  light  brown,  and  the 
cheeks  show  a  tinge  of  red ;  the  hair  is  strojgbt 
but  thinner,  and  with  a  clearer  shade  of  brown ; 
tbe  breasts  of  the  women  are  larger  and  bemi- 
spherioal,  and  the  bosom  is  fuller  and  higlier. 
The  Polynesians  are  of  a  still  Itigber  stature, 
and  their  bodies  are  generally  well  propor- 
tioned and  athletic ;  the  women,  however,  tire 
rather  short  and  stout,  with  breasts  like  those 
of  the  Malays;  tbe  skin  is  several  shades 
darker,  especially  in  the  furthest  BoriJi  and 
south,  while  the  population  of  ttie  equatorial 
islanda  is  the  lightest  of  all ;  tlie  eyes  are 
small,  black,  and  not  very  vivid ;  the  hair  is 
straight,  coarse,  blaok  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  and 
a  little  inclined  to  curl,  the  use  of  coral  chalk 
giving  it  sometimes  a  reddish  or  flaxen  color; 
the  growth  of  beard  is  little  developed.  Tbe 
principal  trut  of  the  character  of  tbe  Malayo- 
Polynesians  is  nndoubtedly  taciturnity  and  re- 
serve, which  is  softened  only  in  case  of  ad- 
mixture with  Papuan  blood ;  they  dislike  to  be 
approached  very  closely,  and  they  lay  great 
stress  on  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  deport- 
ment which  costom  prescribes  for  the  varions 
classes  of  society ;  there  is  therefore  an  abun- 
dance of  ceremonial  laws  among  the  peoples 
of  the  west,  and  of  tabu  laws  among  those  of 
tbe  east  They  are  possessed  also  of  an  almost 
incredible  degree  ot  savagery  and  bloodthirsti- 
nese.  They  are  tbe  cannibals  par  hninmee, 
not  through  want  of  food  but  through  the  pe- 
culiar haraness  of  their  character.  Cannibal- 
ism is  practised  not  only  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South  sea  islands,  but  even  among  sev- 
eral of  tbe  half  civilized  raoes  of  the  west, 
such  as  the  Bataks  of  Sumatra,  who  have  pro- 
duced a  written  literature,  and  who  have  can- 
nibal rites  in  certain  cases  even  prescribe 
by  law.  They  are  generally  good  and  fearless 
seamen,  and  readily  underlie  long  jonmeya 
in  boats  apparentiy  very  unsafe.  Tbey  possess 
good  powers  of  observation,  and  are  inclined  to 
adopt  the  ideas  of  foreigners,  and  also  to  imi- 
tate their  customs.  The  sentiments  of  family 
ties  and  obligatioDB  are  but  little  developed. 
Infanticide  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  old,  fee- 
ble, and  sick  persons  are  badly  treated  and  some- 
times killed;  prostitution  is  prevalent,  and  pa- 
rents exercise  hnt  little  authority.  Love  et 
gain,  however,  is  tbe  strongest  passion  among 
them,  end  lying,  stealing,  mnrder,  and  all  man- 
ner of  crimes  are  nnsompnlouslj  employed 
whenever  they  offer  a  chance  of  profit  The 
hope  of  plunder  is  their  principal  cause  of 
war,  and  piracy  is  in  tbe  Indian  archipelago 
considered  to  be  an  honorable  and  ehivalrio 
oocnpation.  They  are  brave,  but  do  not  hen- 
tate  to  poison  tbtir  weapons  and  to  play  cow- 
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■rdlj  tricka  on  tlieir  enemiea.  They  are  ewolj 
ucit«d  to  religions  emotjona,  and  their  rich 
ftore  of  legends  testifies  to  the  vivacit;  of  their 
inuginatiou.  The  Javanese  are  tlie  most  cul- 
tured among  tbem,  and  eTince  capacitj  for  a 
high  decree  of  iuteUectnal  development.  (For 
the  peculiar  onatonu  of  the  varions  races,  aee 
the  arliolei  deecriptiTe  of  their  habitate.) — 
LiaocAaRS.  The  Malay o-PolTueaian  lansnagea 
form  an  independeot  group,  nncoDnected  with 
any  other.  The;  are  derivativea  of  an  extinct 
primitive  form  of  speech,  which  ecfiered  three 
or  four  dialectical  Tariationa  before  it  had 
attuned  its  complete  deTelopment.  Thej  do 
not  possess  the  same  grammatical  stmctiire 
thrODghout,  but  only  agree  more  or  less  in  the 
■jitem  of  Bonnda,  the  general  form  of  the  Ter- 
bal  roots,  and  tbo  main  principles  of  grammar. 
Id  degree  of  development  the  Polynesian  Ian- 
Koages  stand  lowest;  the  Microuesian  and  Me- 
Unesiaa  are  a  step  higher;  and  the  Ualajan, 
and  especially  the  Tagtua  languages,  OTM:Qpy  the 
highest  rank.  The  known  lai^ages  of  the 
eastern  or  Polynesian  division  are  the  idiom 
of  the  Marianas  or  Ladrones,  which  forma  the 
oonnecting  link  with  the  Malayan  languages ; 
the  languages  of  the  Feejee,  Annatom,  Erro- 
moiigo,  Tanna,  Malikolo,  Mare,  Lifoo,  Baledea 
(New  Caledonia),  Bauro,  and  Gaadalcanar  isl- 
ands, which  are  all  more  or  less  closely  related ; 
and  the  Maori,  the  language  of  New  Zealand, 
with  its  kindred  languages  of  the  Tonga,  Raro- 
tonga,  Tahiti,  Hawaiian,  and  Martjnesas  islands. 
Of  the  western  or  Malayan  division,  there  are 
known  in  the  PhUlppinea  the  Tagala  of  the 
aoQth  of  Luzon,  the  Pampenga  of  the  south- 
west, the  Ilocana  and  Bicol  of  the  southeast,  the 
Ybanag  of  the  province  of  Cagayan,  the  Bisaya 
^ken  on  aeveral  ialuids  south  of  Loeou,  and 
tne  Zebnanft  on  Gebn  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Closely  related  to  them  are  the  languages  of 
Formosa,  of  which  the  Favorlang  and  Bidela 
dialects  are  best  known.  Three  dialects  are 
known  of  the  Malagasy,  or  language  of  Mada- 
gascar, viz. :  the  Ankova  dialect,  spoken  by 
tiie  Horas  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the 
Betmmiaaraka  dialect  of  the  east,  and  the  Baka- 
lara  dialect  of  the  west.    The  Malay  language 

S roper,  fvhich  is  in  extent  and  in  regard  to  ita 
teratnre  the  first  among  the  whole  group,  is 
spoken  on  the  Malay  peninsnla  and  toe  aidja- 
c«Dt  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Sumatra. 
Two  dialects  may  be  distingniahed  in  it,  the 
Malacca  and  the  Menankabow  or  Padang.  Be- 
sides these  dialects,  a  literary  or  choice  lan- 
gnage  ia  employed  by  the  Malays.  Several  au- 
thors divide  the  various  modes  of  speech  ao- 
cording  b>  oartee :  baMta  d&lam,  the  language 
of  the  coort ;  boMta  (aAjdntii,  that  of  the  edu- 
cated claaee* ;  AaAisa  lUfTOfi,  that  of  merchants 
and  traders ;  and  the  lahdta  kaUlkan,  that  of 
the  conunon  people.  The  Malay  language  pos- 
•esaea  a  large  and  varied  literature,  the  begin- 
ninn  of  which  date  back  to  the  18tb  century 
A.  D.,  and  which  is  especially  rich  in  poetic^ 
works,  legendary  narratives,  Mohammeaan  the- 


ology, jnri^radenc«,  chronidea,  travels,  and 
various  paraphrsaes  of  Indio  epics.  Beudes 
the  Malay  nroper,  there  are  several  minor  lan- 
gtiagea  spoken  on  Sumatra,  as  the  Batak  in  the 
interior  of  tbe  northern  portion  of  the  island, 
and  the  languages  of  the  Bejang  and  the  Lam* 
pong  in  the  south.  Javanese  is  spoken  on  Java 
and  several  adjacent  islands,  and  atanda  in 
importance  next  to  Malay,  hut  its  literatnre 
reaches  hook  to  the  1st  centnry  of  onr  era. 
(See  Java,  Lanouaob  and  LnraBATtSK  op.) 
Oloaely  related  to  Javanese  is  the  Snnds  lan- 
gnage,  spoken  on  the  western  portjon  of  Java. 
Of  the  languages  in  Borneo,  that  of  the  Dyaks 
is  well  known;  according  to  tbe  missionary 
Uardeiand,  it  has  fonr  dialects.  The  Dyaks 
have  not  produced  a  written  literature,  but 
they  poHsees  a  number  of  ancient  songs  com- 
posed  in  a  peculiar  and  only  partly  intelligible 
language,  which  they  call  baia  taniaA  or  the 
language  of  the  good  beings,  t.  «.,  the  epirita 
of  their  anoestors.  The  Bugliis  and  Mankasar 
(Macaasar)  languages,  spoken  in  Celebes,  have 
also  been  investigated. — The  statement  above 
made  that  these  langnages  form  an  isolated 
family  of  speech  is  in  accordance  with  the  lar 
teat  researches  of  Friedrioh  MQIIer,  on  whose 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Malayo-Polyneaian 
languages  in  the  Btite  der  6iterreieh<Mchen  Dv- 
gatte  Jfbvara :  Lingviitueh^r  Thtil  (Vienna, 
ISflT),  and  excellent  ethnological  acconnt  of  the 
races  in  his  AHfemtitit  EthnograpMe  (Vienna, 
1878),  this  article  is  based.  Bopp,  in  the  Ab- 
hafuliungoi  der  Berliner  AlcademU  (1840),  ia 
not  of  the  same  opinion.  He  holds  tbe  Malayo- 
Polynesian  langnages  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-Enropean  family,  and  direct 
descendants  of  the  Indie  group.  He  drew  his 
conclufdon  from  the  fact  that  the  Malay  and 
Javanese  langnages  oontun  a  large  amount  of 
Sanskrit  elements,  which  however  do  not  be- 
long to  the  original  stock,  and  were  gradual- 
ly incoiporated,  as  both  history  and  the  ab- 
sence of  Indie  forms  in  the  Polynesian  lan- 
gnages amply  testify.  Max  MQiler  has  taken 
still  another  view  of  the  relation  which  these 
languages  hold  to  other  families  of  speech. 
In  Bunsen's  "Christianity  and  Mankind"  he 
attempts  to  establish  that  the  Malayo-Polyne- 
sian  languages  form  a  member  of  the  great 
so-called  Turanian  family,  and  that  they  are 
especially  closely  related  to  the  Tai  langnagea. 
He  Bays :  "  A  language  which  shares  so  many 
grammatical  principles  In  common  with  Ehamti 
and  Siamese,  and  differs  from^anskrit  on  every 
essential  point  of  grammar,  can  no  longer  b« 
counted  as  a  degraded  member  of  tbe  Aryan 
family,  however  great  the  authority  of  him  who 
first  endeavored  to  link  Banakrit  and  Malay  to- 
gether." Friedrich  Mflller  has  a  aatisfaotory 
argument  in  the  above  cited  work  to  show  that 
the  seeming  similarities  of  several  grammatical 
forma  in  we  Tai  and  Malayo-Polynesian  lan- 
guages do  not  warrant  ns  in  considering  the  lat- 
ter a  derivatire  group  of  the  former.  Kumbera 
constitnte  com  of  the  highest  linguistic  testa  of 
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relatioQBbip,  and  Uie  following  table  of  tbe  |  shows  at  onoe  the  dose  oonneotioii  existing 
first  ten  cardiaal  nnmberB  in  the  most  im-  amon^  thetn,  and  their  isolation  from  other 
portont  oi  the  Malafo-Poljiiesian  languages  |  families: 


TUB 

FIRST   TEN 

BUMBBBS 

IN   THS   IfAUTO-POLTmSIAN   I.AN0IIA0B8 
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«— i 
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S^ 

T«Wb 

M-i 

>»»^ 

T.UU^ 
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r,^^ 
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r 

ittiti 
dlmy 

BU 
nhi 

(bio 
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a. 

DtD 

ft 
Villi 

Un 

loru 
tita 

1« 

hi 

■bnni 

koli 
hi 

tn 

^ 

Tm 

Hal 

We  shall  state  001;  the  principal  featnres  of 
the  two  groups.  The  Polynesian  languages 
possess  the  consonantal  sounds  jfe,  ti,  A, ',  f,  n, «, 
[,  r,  p,  m,  J^  IS,  c,  and  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u, 
both  short  and  long.  In  several  of  the  lan- 
gnages  some  of  these  consonants  are  absent, 
and  diphthongs  are  entirely  unknown.  Sylla- 
bles may  begin  with  a  consonant,  but  must  end 
with  a  vowel;  accumulations  of  i^onsonantal 
sounds  are  carefully  avoided.  The  accent  rests 
generally  on  the  penult,  and  seldom  on  the 
antepenult  or  the  ultimate.  Roots,  like  those 
of  the  Aryan  and  Turanian  families,  are  not 
tonnd;  there  are  only  a  sort  of  verbal  stems, 
which  in  their  external  verbal  movement  re- 
semble those  of  the  Semitic  languages,  but  con- 
sist throughout  of  two  syllables.  The  various 
derivatives  are  formed  from  these  either  by 
means  of  reduplication,  or  by  prefixes  or  suf- 
fixes. Distinctions  of  number  like  those  in 
the  inflected  languages  are  wanting.  Nouns 
designate  thoughts  or  objects  in  a  peculiar 
vague  manner,  implying  rather  plurality  than 
nngleness,  and  require  the  introduction  of  cer- 
t^n  elements  into  the  sentence  to  render  more 
definite  their  use  in  the  singular  number.  Some 
of  these  elements  represent  the  nnmeral  one, 
and  others  have  the  force  of  demonstration. 
When  it  is  desired  to  render  the  plural  number 
more  distinct  and  definite,  the  noun  is  coupled 
either  with  a  numerical  expression  or  with  some 
indefinite  pronominal  stem.  A  number  of  par- 
ticles are  used  to  demgnate  nominative,  geni- 
tive, dative,  accusative,  instrnmental,  locative, 
•odal,  abessive,  and  ablative  cases.    As  nouns 


do  not  possess  grammatical  gender  and  do  not 
admit  of  inflectioii,  sdjeetives  also  remain  en- 
tirely nnchmged,  and  are  used  attributively  by 
placing  tbem  behind,  and  predicatively  by  pla- 
cing them  before  their  nouns.  The  dual  and  plo- 
ral  of  pronouns  are  indicated  by  composition 
with  the  numbers  two  and  three,  andpossesaau 
exclusive  and  inclusive  form,  according  as  the 
person  addressed  is  excluded  or  included.  The 
Polynesian  verb  is  extremely  indefinite.  Ex- 
ternally indistinguishable  from  the  noun,  it  is 
recognised  as  a  verb  only  by  its  position  in  the 
sentence  and  its  connection  with  the  pronoun. 
The  essentials  of  time  and  voice  remain  vague; 
even  whether  tn  action  or  a  state  of  l>eing  is 
designated  must  be  inferred  from  the  introduo- 
tion  of  certain  affirmative  particles. — The  Ma- 
layan languages  employ  the  consonants  k,  g,  A, 

Ai '.  A  ^  P.  y. '.  <^  "-  *■ '.  f.  p-  *.  "t  /.  •-  •«« 

the  vowel  soonds  a,A,a,i.  u,  I,  «,  0,  d,  1,  fl,  ^,  6 
(see  Wbitino)  ;  genuine  dipththongs  are  un- 
known. This  system  of  sounds  does  not  in- 
clude the  foreign  elements  found  in  Malay  and 
Javaneae.  The  Tagala  languages  have  no  pal- 
atals; Javanese  malcea  use  also  of  cerebrals, 
and  Bughis  of  nasals.  Malayan  syllables  al- 
ways open  with  a  single  consonant,  and  the  pe- 
nult is  always  accented,  causing  a  lengthening 
of  the  vowel.     Instead  of  roots,  the  Malayan 


Erobably  after  having  passed  through  trisyl- 
ibic  forms  developed  from  monosyltablee. 
Words  of  a  mngle  syllable  now  used  are  un- 
mistakably contractions  of  dissyllables.    R«- 
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dnpUcatlon,  prefixing,  Baffizin^,  and  iafizing 
are  the  processes  of  wonl-boUiltDg.  While  the 
Pulyne^&n  languages  employ  certain  forms  of 
words  B&  nouns  and  verbs  wlthont  anj  special 
Tocal  changes  and  additions,  the  Ualayan  ian- 
gnageft  attenipt  to  distinguieh  the  parte  of 
tpeech  independentl;'  of  their  position  in  a 
aeatonce.  A  noun  not  Bpeciallf  qaaliSed  des- 
\<^tes  the  Bum  of  all  the  persona  or  objects 
ot  vrhkb  it  is  the  name,  or  has  always  the  force 
of  an  indetiiiit«  plural.  The  nnmeral  one,  or  a 
damenstrative  or  possessive  pronoun,  added  to 
it,  reduces  a  noon  to  the  siii^lar  namber.  The 
definite  plural  is  formed  either  b;  reduplica- 
tion, as  in  Hala;  rdda.  Icing,  Ta§a-T6§a,  kings, 
or  by  the  addition  of  plural  expressions,  many, 
moltitndea,  &o.  The  cases  are  indicated  by 
prefixing  prepositious.  Adjectives  remain  in- 
variable ;  comparison  also  is  made  by  exter- 
nal aids.  Besides  the  usaal  pronominal  fomu, 
tt  is  CQstonisry,  especially  in  Ualay  and  Java- 
Bese,  to  employ  servile  and  ceremonious  ez- 
pressioDS  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 
The  force  of  a  verb  is  indicated  by  prefixes,  its 
relation  to  the  object  by  sufflzes;  and  though 
the  Malayan  verb  diSers  somewhat  from  a 
nonn,  yet  it  may  take  the  place  of  the  latter  by 
being  merely  pUced  in  conjunction  with  parti- 
dea  Dsed  to  modify  nouns.  In  Malay  the  pres- 
rat  tense  is  determined  by  lAgi,  stiJl ;  the  pre- 
terite by  tudah  or  Uldh.  done,  passed ;  and  the 
fntnre  by  hetidah  or  matt,  to  will,  nanti,  to  ex- 
pect, or  akaa,  to,  in  order  to. — See,  besides  the 
vorks  of  Friedrich  MCiUer  above  cited,  Ellis, 
"  Polynesian  Researches  "  (London,  1839) ; 
Tvan,  "Six Months  under  the  Malays"  ^^n- 
don,  1656);  Turner,  "Nineteen  Years  in  Poly- 
neaia "  (London,  1880);  Waitx,  Anlhropologie 
d^r  Natundlktr,  oontinaed  by  Qerland  (Leip- 
KC,   1860- '89);  Cameron,  "  Onr  Tropical  Pos- 


(L«fldon,  1865);  Wallace,  "The  Malay  Archi- 
petago"  (London,  1869);  Semper,  DU  Philip- 
pitien  lend  Utrt  Beieohaer  (W&rzbnrg,  1869); 
and  Petty,  Anihropologie  (Leipsic,  187^'4). 

■UJT  rENnWU,  the  name  given  by  ge- 
ographers to  the  long  and  narrow  tract  which 
projects  southward  from  Indo- China,  and 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Anatic 
continent,  bounded  E.  by  the  Chins  sea  and 
the  golf  of  Siam,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  straits  of  Malacca.  It  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  Malaya  Tana  Malaj/u,  "Malay 
Land,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Golden  Cher- 
aonesus  of  the  ancients.  It  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Siam,  in  Ltt. 
18°  W  K.,  to  Cape  Bums  on  the  southwest, 
■bout  SO  m.  from  Singapore,  in  lat.  1°  IG'  N., 
and  to  Capie  Komania  on  the  southeast,  in  lat 
1°  17'  N. ;  length  about  BOO  m.,  greatest 
breadth  abont  180  la. ;  estimated  area,  excln- 
■ive  of  Tenasserim,  about  80,000  aq.  m. ;  pop. 
(Xniectured  to  be  about  600,000.  The  upper 
sna  narrower  part  of  the  peolusnla  has  a 
popaladon  composed  otuefly  of  Siameae,  or  a 


mixed  race  of  Siamese  and  Malaya  called  San- 
sam.  The  western  half,  N.  of  lat.  10°,  forms 
a  part  of  the  district  of  TenaBserim  in  British 
Burmah.  The  lower  part,  or  the  peninsula 
in  the  restricted  sense,  is  the  country  of  the 
Malays,  and  has  an  area  of  about  60,000  aq.  m. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  are  many 
islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Salang,  Tru- 
tao,  Luicava  or  Langkavi,  and  Penang  on  the 
W.  aide,  Singapore,  Batan,  and  Bingtaug  at 
the  southern  extremity,  and  Tantalem  on  the 
£.  coast  The  most  important  political  divi- 
sion of  the  peninsula  is  the  Britiiin  Btrdts  Set- 
tlements (Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore), 
which,  though  small  in  area,  have  about  half 
the  popolation  of  the  conntry.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  portion  included  in  Teuasaerlm, 
the  N.  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  S.  as  the 
bay  of  Ghya  on  the  E.  coast,  in  about  lat  S° 
N.,  is  subject  to  the  king  of  Siom.  The  Malaj 
states  are  Qnedah,  Perak,  and  Salangore  on  the 
W.  side;  Patani,  Kalantan,  Tringann,  and  Pa>- 
hang  on  the  £.  side;  Sambowe,  Jebole,  and 
Jumpol  in  the  interior ;  and  the  principalitj 
of  Johore,  which  comprises  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.  A  few  of  these  are 
dependent  on  Siam,  several  only  nominal^; 
bnt  most  of  them  are  independent  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  British.  A  range  of 
granite  mount^s  runs  through  the  whole 
length  ot  the  peninsula,  on  both  sides  of  which 
spread  alluvial  plains,  not  much  elevated  above 
the  sea.  The  maximum  altitude  ot  the  range 
is  attained  E.  of  Quedah,  between  lat.  6°  and 
7°  N.,  where  it  is  about  6,000  ft.  Further  N. 
the  loftiest  peaka  are  only  about  half  this 
height  The  most  extensive  of  these  plains  are 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  rivers 
are  numerous  bnt  small,  and  few  of  them  nav- 
igable except  so  tar  as  the  tide  ascends  them ; 
the  largest  are  the  Perak  on  the  west  and 
the  Pahang  on  the  east  The  only  lake  of  any 
considerable  extent  lies  between  Malacca  and 
Pahang. — The  zoOlogy  of  the  peninsula  is  va- 
ried and  extensive.  There  are  ten  species  of 
monkeys,  and  an  ant-eater.  There  are  several 
species  of  bats,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
ia  the  laluTig  or  vampire,  which  is  larger  than 
a  crow ;  it  flies  high  in  great  flocks,  and  is 
very  destructive  to  fruit  The  only  planti- 
grade animal  is  a  small  bear  (uriui  Malaj/en- 
tit).  There  are  eight  species  of  the  feline  fam- 
ily, of  which  the  largest  are  the  tiger  and  the 
leopard,  both  very  numerous  and  destructive 
to  numan  life.  The  domestic  cat  has  a  tail 
about  half  as  long  as  that  of  the  European  cat 
The  domestic  dog  exists  as  a  vagrant  without  a 
master,  and  there  are  said  to  be  wild  dogs  in 
the  forests.  The  Indian  elephant  and  two 
species  of  rhinoceros  are  mot  with.  The  Ma- 
lay tapir  and  the  wild  hog  are  abundant  The 
ox  and  the  domesticated  bnSalo  are  used  for 
riding  and  for  draught  Tlie  domestic  ox  is 
smsll  and  short-legged,  but  strong  and  hardy ; 
and  there  are  two  species  ot  wild  ox,  one  of 
which,  called  by  the  Malays  laiadajig,  seems  to 
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be  pecniliar  to  tbe  peninstilft.  There  ii  a  spedei 
of  wild  Kont,  and  a  ama]l  Bpeciea  of  domestio 
goat  Toree  speciea  of  de«r  are  mot  with  id  the 
peninsnla,  one  of  which  is  the  small  montjac. 
The  •h«ep  and  the  rabbit  are  not  indigenous, 
bat  have  been  introdoc«d  b;  Earopeans.  Swine 
and  fowls  are  very  abundant  The  moet  re- 
markable birds  are  the  marat  or  wild  peaoock, 
the  donble-sporred  peacock,  a  small  and  beau- 
tiful spedM,  several  species  of  pheasants,  a 
partridge,  snipe,  eon  birds,  woodpeckers,  the 
wild  ODck,  and  the  domestic  coolc,  the  Isat  ft 
small  but  very  courageous  bird.  The  species  of 
pigeons  are  Tery  nnmerooa,  and  some  are  no 
la^er  than  a  thrash ;  the  prevailing  color  is 
gre«n.  The  oarrot  family  is  nnmerons,  bnt  is 
not  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  plomsge.  The 
swallow  whose  nest  is  eaten' by  the  Onlnese  is 
found  in  the  eaves  of  the  islands.  The  birds  of 
prey  consist  of  a  variety  of  kitee  and  bawka. 
Among  the  rep  tilee  ore  the  aUigator,  the  igaana, 
several  species  of  small  lizards,  and  about  40 
species  of  makes,  of  which  three  or  four,  among 
tnem  the  cobra,  are  venomous,  fish  ore  very 
plentiful,  and  form  the  principal  animal  food 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  white  pomfret, 
called  iaaal  by  the  Ualays,  is  said  to  be  oue 
of  the  most  deUoate  fishee  In  the  world  to 
the  European  palate.  The  only  cetaceous  ani- 
mal is  the  dugong.  The  nrighboring  seas  af- 
ford a  large  and  beautifnl  variety  of  shells. 
— The  forests  yield  ebony,  sapan,  and  eagle 
wood,  and  several  species  valuahle  for  tdmtrar. 
Rattans,  bamboos,  and  palms  fnrniah  most  of 
tbe  materials  used  by  the  M^ays  in  constructs 
ing  their  houses.  Rice,  cocoannta,  yams,  the 
sugar  cane,  and  esculent  fruits  sre  the  chief 
prodncta  of  agricaltnre.  The  grain  used'  on 
the  peninsula  is  mostly  imported  from  Sumatra 
and  Bengal.  Among  the  fruits,  those  most  es- 
teemed are  the  dunan  and  the  mangosteen. 
The  durian  is  an  oval  spine-covered  fruit,  of  a 
green  color  and  about  as  large  as  a  coooanut, 
while  the  mangosteen  is  reddish  brown  in  color 
and  spherical  in  shape.  Pineapples  are  plenti- 
fully produced  in  great  perfection.  Oaontchono 
and  other  valuable  gums  and  resins,  drugs,  spi- 
ces, ivory,  and  horns  are  exported,  and  coffee, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  The  most  re- 
markable and  valuable  product  of  the  penin- 
sula, however,  is  the  gatta  percha  tree,  which 
was  here  first  made  known  to  Europeans.  The 
tin  mines  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  ex- 
tensive ;  but  they  are  imperfectly  worked,  and 
of  late  years,  owing  to  tne  exhaustion  of  sur- 
f  see  ores,  the  product  has  deohned.  Borne  gold 
is  produced.  The  climate  of  tbe  peninsnla  is 
hot  and  moist  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  nearly  80°,  the  mean 
ruige  being  from  70°  to  90°.  There  is  no 
rwny  season,  but  rain  falls  at  short  intervals 
Ibroa^ont  the  year,  and  there  are  heavy  dews 
and  frequent  fogs.  Generally  the  climate  is 
not  unhealthy,  though  there  are  some  spots 
infected  with  a  moat  pestiferons  malaria. — 
Tbe  native  population  of  the  peninsnla,  with 
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the  exception  of  tbe  northern  portion  and  the 
black  woolly-haired  people  known  as  the  Se- 
mangs,  who  inhabit  the  interior,  are  of  the 
Malay  race,  and  speak  the  Malay  language. 
Host  of  the  Malays  are  settled  and  civilized, 
bat  others  lead  a  nomad  life  on  the  land, 
the  rivers,  or  the  sea.  The  land  nomads  prac- 
tise a  mde  agriculture ;  the  river  nomads  live 
entirely  in  boats,  and  sabsist  on  fish  and  wild 
roots.  Their  boats  are  about  SO  ft.  in  length; 
at  one  end  is  the  fireplace,  in  the  middle  are 
their  utensils,  and  at  the  stern  is  the  sleep- 
ing plsoe,  where  beneath  a  mat  a  family  of 
five  or  six,  together  with  a  cat  and  dog,  fre- 

ritly  find  shelter.  In  these  boatd  they  skirt 
shores  of  the  rivers,  collecting  their  food 
from  the  forests,  and  when  one  spot  is  ex- 
hausted proceed  to  another.  These  people  are 
pagans,  and  are  very  ignorant  ana  filthy  in 
their  mode  of  life.  The  sea  rovers  roam  over 
the  whole  archipelago  in  their  pralius  ur  boats, 
and  are  genarally  pirates.  The  civilized  and 
settled  Malays  are  Mohammedans,  and  their 
governments  are  despotic  The  peninsnla  b 
supposed  b;  some  writers  to  have  been  tbe 
original  seat  of  tbe  Malay  race.  The  civilized 
Mahtys  all  claim  to  be  descended  from  emi- 
grants from  Sumatra,  who  in  the  ISth  century 
(about  1160)  entered  tiie  peninsnla  at  its  S.  E. 
extremity,  where  they  founded  Singapore,  and 
gradually  drove  back  the  indigenona  inhabi- 
tants into  the  moantwis.  At  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  the  Malays,  who  had  been  pagana 
op  to  tiiat  time,  adopted  Mohammedanism,  and 
from  the  year  1276  Mohammedan  monarohs 
reigned  at  Malacca.     In  the  ISth  century  a 


anltan,  was  overthrown  by  the  Portugiiese  un- 
der Albuqnerqne.  At  present  the  peninsula  is 
much  less  populous  than  formerly,  owin^  to 
foreign  and  intestine  wars  and  the  incnmona 
of  pirates.  (For  British  possessions  ou  ths 
penmsnia,  see  Malacca,  PENAira,  Sinoapobs, 
and  SraArrs  Hettlbmxmts.) 

■ILMITB,  Mwari  6.,  an  American  portrait 
painter,  bom  in  Newport,  B.  I.,  in  August,  1777, 
died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  May  7,  1807.  When 
very  young  he  painted  a  landscape  scene  for  tbo 
Newport  theatre,  afterward  employed  himself 
in  drawing  heads  in  miniature,  and  at  17  years 
of  age  settied  in  Providence  as  a  portrait 

Slinter.  Ue  removed  in  the  spring  of  17S6  to 
oston,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  da- 
ring the  next  (onr  years  porsned  his  art  with 
industry  in  various  cities.  In  1800  he  accom- 
panied Washington  AUston  to  Charleston,  and 
in  1801  sailed  for  Enrope.  Malbone  remained 
a  tew  months  in  London,  where  he  waa  u^ed 
by  Benjamin  West,  tbe  president  of  the  royal 
academy,  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  ; 
bnt  he  returned  to  Charleston  in  Deoember. 
For  several  years  hepainted  miniatures  in  tbe 
chief  cities  of  the  United  States;  and  in  180S 
be  visit«d  the  West  Indies,  hoping  to  regain 
his  health,  but  in  vain.    His  beat  plctnra  is 
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"n*  Honn,"  in  which  thr«e  female  flgore* 
Rpnaent  the  Preaeiit,  Put,  and  Fatnre. 

UUMJI,  Sir  Jata,  a  British  diplomatist,  born 
in  Eckdaie,  Dninfrieeehire,  Ha^  2,  1769,  died 
in  London,  Ma^  SI,  18S8.  He  wag  Rent  to  In- 
dia it  the  ag«  of  18,  in  the  chartte  of  hia  uncle. 
Dr.  Piiiley,  and  reoeired  a  cadetahip  under  the 
Eait  Indift  companf.  In  176T  he  was  made 
^■■ptaiii^  distinffuiahed  bimeelf  in  a  aeriee  of  im- 
pcrtaut  servicee  by  braver;  and  intelligence, 
lad  after  tlie  fall  of  Qering^tatam  waa  aeore- 
tiTj  to  the  oommiarioa  appointed  to  divide 
Hfiore.  In  1TB9  he  waa  ooinmisBioned  bj 
Lord  Velleale;  to  negotiate  witb  Persia  a  de- 
baiire  allianoe  against  an  anticipated  French 
iiiTa^on  of  India.  He  had  at  this  time  ao- 
qiired  several  eaetem  languages,  and  had  been 
m  17(19  stafF  interpreter  of  Persian.  In  ISOl 
ha  waa  appoinlAd  private  aecretary  to  the  gov- 
ernor geneml,  bat  was  again  sent  to  Pei^a  in 
the  following  year.  In  Febmar/,  1808,  he 
became  eommisrioner  of  Hjsore,  and  joined 
the  army  of  Gen,  Arthnr  Wellealej  m  the 
Uihntta  campaign.  In  180S  he  was  recalled 
to  Bengal,  wbrere  he  waa  actively  oocnpied  tn 
fwrniiig  traatjes  of  alliance  with  native  prinoes. 
In  1606  he  went  again  to  Persia,  bnt  did  not 
obtain  the  advantages  hoped  for  by  the  British 
gOTtnunent.  On  retnTning  thither  the  next 
7«ir  ■■  ^enipotentiary,  owm^  to  a  ohange  in 
the  ministry,  he  was  received  in  the  most  flat- 
ttfing  manner,  and  on  his  departnre  in  1810 
was  honored  with  the  order  of  the  aon  and 
moon  and  made  a  khan  and  aepahdar  of  the 
empire.  In  1818  he  went  to  Eni^and,  was 
kn^ted,  and  pablishod  a  "  History  of  Perma  " 
(3  vols.  4to,  leiS),  the  materiala  for  which  he 
had  drawn  from  original  Persian  annala  aa  well 
a*  estndve  personal  reseandk  and  obaerration. 


of  brmadier  general  m  the  army.  He  served 
Dndtr  fir  T.  Hialop  as  seoond  in  command 
daring  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  wars,  and 
medally  diatingniahed  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Mehidpoor,  in  which  Holkar  was  rooted. 
After  tbia  war  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Uslwa  and  ttie  adjoining  provinces,  with  the 
nmk  of  major  general.  The  country  was  then 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  brigandage  and  rapine 
being  gMierallj  prevalent;  he  succeeded  in 
rcetoru^  order,  and  governed  mildly  but  firm- 
ly. An  aeooont  of  t£is  part  of  India  was  pub- 
Uibed  t?  him  in  18S8,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
VeDMnr  of  Oentral  India."  He  was  in  England 
from  1631  to  1827,  when  he  was  appomted 
governor  of  Bomliaj,  wluoh  office  he  held  for 
three  yean,  and  then  retomed  to  England.  He 
waa  eieeted  not  long  afterward  to  parliament 
for  Lumceston,  and  ^adogniahed  himself  by 
active  opposition  to  the  reform  bill.  A  monu- 
meot  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey,  and  also  an  obeliak  100  ft  high  near 
lAngholm,  in  Eskdale.  He  also  pnblished  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India  from 
1784  to  1S23"  (London,  1624),  and  a  "Life  of 
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Lord  Clive"  (1886).— See  "Life  and  Oorre- 
apondenoe  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,"  by  John  W. 
Kaye  (3  vola.,  London,  1866). 

■ILGM,  Hawaii,  an  American  clenryman, 
bom  In  Philadelphia,  Jan.  IB,  1T09.  He  en- 
tered IHckinson  college  in  I81S,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  May,  1818,  by  a  Baptist  cbnroh  in 
Philadelphia,  and  enter^  Princeton  tlieolo- 
gical  seminary,  where  he  remuned  two  years. 
On  fioishing  hia  studies  he  was  settled  over  a 
chnrch  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  He  waa  prerideut 
of  the  collcoe  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  from  1889 
to  1849,  and  of  the  university  at  Lewiabni^, 
Pa.,  from  1861  to  18S9,  having  been  obliged  by 
the  failure  of  liis  voice  to  relinooSsh  preaching. 
In  both  inatitntions  he  flUed  mea  the  chair  of 
meti^hyaics  and  moral  philosophy.  The  die- 
ease  m  the  throat  increaslDg,  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  in  Philadelphia.  Id  1841  he  received 
the  degree  ot  D.  D.  dmoltaneonsly  from  the 
nnivereity  of  Vermont  and  Uuion  college,  N, 
Y.,  and  after  Us  resignation  at  Lewisbnr^  was 
made  LL.  D.  by  that  institntion.  He  vidted 
most  of  the  conntriea  of  Europe,  and  travelled 
as  a  deputy  from  the  Baptist  misaionary  soci- 
ety in  Hindoatan,  Bonnah,  Biam,  China,  and 
Africa.  He  was  one  of  the  fonndera  of  the 
American  tract  society,  of  which  he  was  a  vice 
president  from  the  beginning.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  prominent  laborers  in  establishing 
the  Amerioaa  Sunday  school  onion,  having 
viuted  on  its  behalf,  when  first  organize^ 
every  principal  city  in  the  United  Statea. 
Among  hia  worlu  are;  a  "Dictionary  of  the 
Bible"  (18mo,  Boaton,  1826 ;  enlarged  ed., 
1868} ;  "The  Eit«nt  of  the  Atonement;" 
"The  Chriatian  Rnle  of  Uarriage"  <18S0); 
"Memoir  of  Mrs.  Maloom"  (1888);  "Travels 
in  BoDtheaetem  Asia"  (2  vols.  12mo,  Boston, 
1889);  and  "Indei  to  Beligiona  Ijtoratnre" 
(2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1670).  He  has  also  pub-  . 
lished  several  aadreaaes  and  other  tracts,  and 
edited  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  Law'a  "Se- 
rious Call,"  Koaoh's  "Travels  of  True  Qodli- 
nees,"  Henry's  "  Gommnnicant's  Companion," 
and  Bntier's  "  Analogy  of  Religion." 

■ALCZEW8II,  Intoid,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  in 
Volhynia  about  1792,  died  in  Waraaw,  Hay  2, 
1826.  He  served  in  the  army  from  1811  to 
1816,  and  afterward  travelled  in  Italy,  Switier- 
land,  and  France.  Having  gone  to  Volhynia, 
he  eloped  to  Warsaw  with  the  yonng  wife  of 
one  of  his  neighbors,  whom  he  had  cured  of  fr 
dangerous  illness  by  magnetism.  Want  and 
misery,  however,  soon  embittered  the  life  of 
the  lovers,  and  haBt«ned  the  death  of  the  poet. 
His  principal  work,  Marja  (Warsaw,  182«),  a 
metncal  romance  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
Byron,  which  appeared  in  the  last  year  of  his 
Ufe,  waa  severely  criticised,  bnt  ia  now  gener- 
ally  recognized  as  one  of  the  gems  not  only  of 
Polish  but  of  modem  poetry.  It  has  passed 
throngh  nomeroos  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Ol^mence  Robert,  and  into 
German  by  K.  R.  VogeL 
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MiUEK,  a  town  of  Uiddleeez 
settA,  oa  a  atreara  of  the  same  name,  osvi^bla 
bj  fessela  of  3D0  tons  to  within  haU  a  mile  ol 
the  main  village,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
railroad  and  the  Saagna  branch  of  the  £astern 
railroad,  S  m.  N.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  16T0, 
7,S67.  It  ia  oonnaotad  with  Charlestown  by  a 
bridge  2,420  ft.  long.  The  mannfactnring  In- 
dnstry  of  the  town  is  extensive,  the  chief  arti- 
cles produced  being  India-mbber  boots  and. 
shoes,  lasts,  boottrees,  enamelled  leather,  coach! 
lace  and  tassela,  and  iron  pipes.  There  are  es- 
tablishments for  dyeing  ailka,  cottons,  &c.,  and 
staining  glass.  The  town  cootains  a  national 
bank,  a  savings  bank,  good  public  schools,  two 
weeuy  newspapers,  and  ei^t  ohnrohefl. 

■ALDITiS,  or  HiMIra  Uwds,  a  chain  of 
small  eoral  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  abont 
460  m.  W.  of  Ceylon,  extending  in  a  straight 
line  from  lat.  7°  6'  N.  to  0°  40'  8.,  between 
Ion.  73°  48'  and  78°  48'  E.  The  length  of  the 
chjun  is  about  SSO  m.,  and  its  breadth  abont 
SO  m.  The  number  c^  islands  is  oonunonly 
stated  by  the  n&tives  at  12,000,  bat  is  aapposed 
to  be  in  reality  nearly  50,000.  Their  aggregate 
area  is  about  2,600  sq.  m.  The  grest  majority 
of  them  are  mere  rocks  or  sand  banks,  and 
only  the  larger  islands  are  inbabited.  Tbey 
are  divided  into  17  atolls  or  circnlar  groups, 
each  atoll  being  enclosed  by  a  corat  reef,  gen- 
erally about  90  m.  in  circumference.  Tnese 
reefs  have  channels  throof^  them  navigable  by 
the  boats  of  the  natives;  and  tlioogh  the  aea 
beats  with  great  violence  on  the  outside,  the 
water  within  the  reefs  Is  calm  and  generally 
shallow.  There  are  deep  channels  between  the 
atolls,  four  of  which  have  been  examined  by 
Eoropean  vessels  and  found  navigable  by  the 
largest  ships.  The  principal  island  is  Male,  in 
laL  4°  10'  N.,  Ion.  78°  40'  E.  It  is  7  m.  in  cir- 
ounferenoe,  and  contuns  3,000  inhabitants.  It 
ia  t^e  residence  of  the  severe^  who  bears 
the  title  of  snitan  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Isles, 
and  who  acknowledges  some  degree  of  depen- 
dence on  the  British  government  of  Ceylon, 
to  which  he  annually  sends  an  embassy  with 
tribute,  and  receives  presents  in  return.  The 
population  of  the  whole  cluster  is  estimated  at 
from  150,000  to  200,000.  The  highest  land  in 
the  islands  is  only  30  ft  above  the  sea.  Each 
island  Is  circnlar  in  form,  and  has  a  lagoon  in 
the  centre.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  at  the  depth 
of  S  ft  a  layer  of  sandstone  is  found.  The 
inhabited  islands  are  richly  wooded  with  palms, 
fls  trees,  citron  trees,  and  breadfruit  trees. 
Tney  produce  abundance  of  millet,  and  of  a 
similar  small  grun  called  brinb^,  of  both  which 
the  inhabitants  reap  two  harvests  in  the  year. 
They  also  gather  various  roots,  which,  with 
rice  imported  from  Hindostan,  and  fish  and 
oocoanats,  constitute  their  food.  The  climate 
is  excessively  hot,  though  the  nights  are  cool 
and  the  earth  ia  refreshed  by  neavy  dews. 
The  islands  are  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 
From  April  to  October  is  tbe  rainy  season, 
dnring  wnich  the  westerly  winds  are  bouterons. 


UALDITES 

In  the  dry  season,  from  October  to  April,  the 
winds  are  easterly.  The  islands  breed  prodi- 
^ons  numbers  of  wild  docks,  pigeons,  and  otliei 
wild  fowl,  which  are  much  need  for  food,  and 
sold  very  cheap.  There  are  no  large  quadrn- 
pedfi  except  a  few  sheep  and  oowa.  Cats,  pole- 
cats, and  ferrets  are  found,  and  rats  are  very 
numerous  and  troublesome.  There  is  a  poison- 
ous species  of  water  snake,  and  the  mos^nitoei 
are  said  to  be  larger  and  fiercer  than  \a  any 
other  part  of  the  East  Indies. — The  Maldivions 
are  strict  Mohammedans.  They  are  handsome, 
well  made,  and  generally  of  an  olive  complex- 
ion, though  some  have  much  fairer  complexions 
than  others,  which  is  probably  attribntable  to 
(ieir  descent  from  Persian  or  Arab  stock,  while 
the  majority  of  tbe  population  are  obvionsly  of 
Hindoo  ori^.  The  people  are  ingwiioos  and 
induatriouB,  and  have  attained  to  some  degree 
of  civilization.  They  clothe  themselves  in  silk 
or  cotton  robes,  and  are  cleanly  in  their  habita, 
both  sexes  bathing  r^nlarly  once  a  day.  Tbe 
men  shave  tbeir  heads,  but  allow  their  beard* 
to  grow.  Tbe  women  allow  the  hair  to  grow 
long,  and  fasten  it  up  behind.  They  ore  not 
kept  secluded  as  in  other  Mohammedan  oonn- 
tries,  but  enjoy  a  tolerable  d^ree  of  liberty. 
The  Eoran  is  the  supreme  law,  but  there  are 
various  peculiar  local  lawsand  usages.  An  in- 
solvent debtor  becomes  the  servant  of  the  ored' 
iter  until  the  debt  is  worked  ont  The  ordinary 
punishment  for  criminals  is  whipping,  which  is 
sometimes  inflicted  so  severely  aa  to  produce 
death.  Frequently  criminals  are  punished  by 
banishment  to  the  southern  islands.  The  peo- 
ple learn  to  read  and  write  Arabic  as  well 
as  tbeir  own  native  language,  and  they  have 
schools  in  which  the  mathematics  and  navigft- 
tion  are  taught  Polygamy  to  the  extent  of 
three  wives  is  tolerated,  and  divorce  is  restricted 
only  by  the  necesMty  of  paying  back  the  dowry 
received  with  the  wife.  The  people  are  a  quiet 
and  padfic  race,  kind  and  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers, though  distrustful  of  foreigners.  They 
are  friendly  toward  each  other,  and  the  ties 
of  kindred  are  cherished  with  much  affection. 
The  internal  eommerce  of  the  islands  ia  con- 
siderable, for  each  atoll  has  its  peculiar  branch 
of  industry;  in  one  tbe  brewers  reside,  in 
another  the  goldsmiths;  locksmiths,  mot  ma- 
kers, pott«rs,  turners,  and  joiners,  each  inhabit 
exclusively  their  respective  atolls.  This  divi- 
uon  of  labor  gives  rise  to  a  constant  inter- 
coarse  and  interchange  of  commodities,  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  boats,  which  are  aome- 
times  absent  for  a  year  from  tbeir  own  islands. 
Every  family,  even  the  poorest,  has  a  boat,  and 
the  rich  keep  several.  The  multitude  of  rocks 
and  reefs  is  so  great  that  this  navigation  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  much  property  is  lost 
by  accidents  at  sea ;  but  the  natives  being  nni- 
versally  good  swimmers,  their  lives  are  s^dom 
endangered  by  these  shipwrecks.  There  is 
some  trade  with  the  continent  of  India,  carried 
on  by  native  boats  of  about  30  tons  burden, 
built  of  cocoannt  trees.    With  these  boats  Uiey 
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make  ■voyagea  to  GalcatU,  Ceylon,  Bnmatni, 
ttt«  HaUbar  const,  and  other  distsnt  parts, 
tarrjing  cocoannta,  coir,  mats,  cocoenat  oil, 
tortoise  shell,  dried  fish,  and  cowries,  or  sniaU 
diellfl,  which  pass  ab  coin  over  all  India.  In 
retnrn  the?  bring  home  gold  and  ulver,  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  European 
artidee. — The  Ualdives  have  been  seldom  vis- 
ited by  Europeans.  The  Portngnese  tonched  at 
Hale  in  the  16th  century.  In  the  be^^nning  of 
the  17th  a  French  merchant  vessel  was  wrecKed 
apon  them,  and  one  of  the  snrrivorB,  Pjrard 
de  Laval,  remained  there  nearlj  five  years,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  islands,  which  was 
pnUiahed  in  Paris  in  1679. 

MUfttAHCHE^  HtMlM,  a  French  metaphysi- 
cun,  bom  in  Paris,  Ang.  6,  16B8,  died  there, 
Oet.  IS,  1715.  In  his  childhood  he  was  feeble, 
md  was  educated  at  home  with  great  care. 
Int^tded  for  the  priesthood,  he  studied  philoso- 
phy at  the  collie  of  La  Harche  and  theology 
at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1660  entered  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratory.  But  he  wearied  of 
tbeologioal  and  critical  studies,  and  his  phi- 
losophical vocation  was  determined  by  reading 
the  TVoiW  de  Vkomm»  ot  Descartes,  which  he 
accidentally  met  with,  and  which  impreaaed 
him  so  strongly  that  his  perusal  was  more  than 
once  itttermpted  by  palpitations  of  the  heart. 
From  that  t^me  (16ftl)  be  devoted  himself  to 
philosophy,  renooncing  all  other  sciences  ex- 
cept mathematics,  aiming  thos  to  enlighten  his 
mfaid  without  hardening  his  memory.  After 
ten  years  he  produced  his  principal  work,  Da 
la  reelierche  lU  la  vhiU  (Paris,  1874),  which 
received  numerous  additions,  and  in  its  6tb 
edition  (1712)  extended  to  fonr  volnmes.  It 
Iras  tnmdated  into  Enf^ish  by  Richard  Sanlt  (3 
vols.  8vo,  London,  iag3-'4;  2d  and  3d  eds. 
by  Thomas  Taylor,  fol.,  17QC  and  1720).  hi 
1677  he  published  CirtiTfrMation*  mitaphyiique* 
st  ehriiienne*,  a  discussion  on  the  relation  of 
pbUoBophy  to  religion  and  Christian  dogmas, 
^rhich  involved  him  in  a  long  controversy  with 
theologians  and  Cartesian  metaphysicians,  es- 
peoiAllv  with  Arusuld  and  G^gis.  In  1690  he 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences.  Withering  slowly  away, 
till  be  was  hardly  more  than  a  skeleton,  he 
died  "ft  tranquil  spectator  of  his  own  long 
dissolution."  His  later  more  important  publi- 
cations, partly  philosophical  and  partly  reli- 
gions, were  the  TraiU  de  la  nntvre  et  de  la 
gr&ee  (1680) ;  Meditation*  metaphytigvet  et 
fAretifnne*  (1683);  Traiti  de  morale  (16S4)  ; 
Entreliea»  tur  la  nitnphytiqve  et  tur  la  re- 
ligion (1687);  and  Seponeet  de  Malehranehe 
A  Amauld  (4  vols.,  170S).  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1712,  in  11  vols. — The  philosophical  system 
of  Malebranche  bepns  with  the  admission  of 
the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  mind  and  matter 
are  nttorly  opposed  and  mutually  impermeable, 
the  mind  knowing  nothing  but  its  own  states, 
which  it  sees  in  self-consciousness.  It  is  like 
one  in  the  dark,  who  can  perceive  nothing  but 
626  VOL.  XI.— 6 
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himself.  To  this  he  ndded  that  we  are  able  to 
see  external  objecta  in  God,  who  is  the  light 
of  our  knowledge.  He  is  the  absolnte  sub- 
stance, in  whom  eiist  alike  the  persons  who 
know  and  the  ideas  which  they  know.  He  ig 
the  home  of  the  world  of  ideas,  as  space  is  the 
homeof  physical  bodies;  and  in  him  the  mind 
knows  objects  other  than  itself.  Kalebranche 
recognized,  with  Descartes,  three  substances; 
the  thinking,  the  extended,  snd  the  infinite 
substance,  or  the  soul,  mattsr,  and  God;  but 
there  is  throughout  hia  syst^n  a  tendency  to 
reduce  them  to  one.  In  Descartes  they  describe 
eicentrio  circles;  in  Malebranche  they  are 
concentric,  including  each  other.  Matter  is 
grasped  by  the  soul,  and  souls  by  the  Deity; 
ideas  enter  the  mind,  the  mind  itself  existing 
in  God.  Thus  he  marks  the  tranution  from 
Descartes  to  Spinoxa,  recognizing  a  personal 
God,  bat  with  pantheistic  forms  of  thought, 
tending  to  reduce  spirit  and  matter  to  one  ab- 
solute substance.  His  most  important  works 
are  contained  in  the  edition  by  De  Genonde 
(Paris,  1887),  and  in  an  edition  by  Jules  Simon 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  186S).  LapMloo^hie  de  Male- 
branche, by  0116-Lapmne,  received  a  prize 
from  the  French  academy  in  1872. 

■ALE   FEBH    {aipidivm  filix^mat).      Theo- 

e'  'BStuaandother  ancient  writers  mention  two 
ds  of  fern,  the  male  and  female ;  whether 
or  not  this  was  the  fern  referred  to  as  the 
male,  it  retains  the  name  in  common  as  well 
as  in  botanical  nomenclature.  There  ere  some- 
thing over  a  dozen  aspidinms  or  shield  ferns 
found  in  this  country,  some  of  which  are  very 
common,  while  a  few,  including  the  male  fern, 
are  exceedingly  rare ;  this,  while  one  of  the 


ferns  ot  Europe,  has  thus  far  been 

fonnd  here  only  at  L^e  Superior.  It  has  a 
large  scaly  root  stock,  from  which  arise  the 
handsome  fronds  in  a  circular  tuft,  2  to  S  ft. 
high  and  of  the  outline  shown  in  the  engra- 
ving ;  its  elegant  appearance  makes  it  a  desirable 
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plant  for  the  outdoor  femer/,  bnt  its  chief  in- 
terest lies  in  the  use  that  has  been  made  ctf  the 
root  stock  in  medicine.  It  was  known  to  tlie 
ancients  an  an  anthelmintio,  bnt  attention  was 
called  to  it  anew  bj  the  widow  of  a  Swiss 
aoi^eon,  Hme.  Nonffer,  who  hod  such  sreat 
snocess  in  expelling  t^wwornis  that  Louis 
SIV.  paid  her  18,000  francs  for  her  secret;  it 
was  fonnd  that  her  principal  remedy  was  the 
root  of  the  male  fern,  which  was  aided  by  pow- 
erful purges.  The  root  stocks  are  colleot«d 
when  3  to  0  in.  long  and  dried,  in  which  state 
tbej  arc  kejit  in  tha  shops  ;  the  male  fern 
roots,  as  they  are  called,  contain  about  10  per 
o«it  of  oily  and  resinous  mattere,  opon  which 
tfaeir  worm -destroying  pfoperties  depend ;  the 
(d  of  male  fern  is  an  ethereal  extract,  and 
eontains  such  constituents  of  the  roots  as  are 
■olnble  in  that  nienstmiim.  Like  other  agents 
Cor  the  destrnation  of  t^eworms,  it  bas  had 
a  varying  repntation,  some  attributing  its  effi- 
cacy somj  to  the  active  oatbartica  used  with 
it;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  while 
it  is  effective  against  tha  nnarmed  tapeworm, 
BOmmoD  among  the  Swiss,  it  has  much  leas  or 
Tory  little  effect  upon  the  armed  tapeworm,  the 
me  most  common  In  this  coantry.  The  medi- 
cine appears  to  act  a»  a  poison  upon  the  worm, 
which  IS  then  eaaily  expelled.  The  dose  of  the 
powdered  root  is  two  or  three  drams,  or  of 
the  oU  half  a  dram,  followed  by  castor  oil. 

H1LE8DEUE8,  CkitOtm  fiilUawe  it  Um*U 
gum  it,  a  Prenoh  etateBman,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec. 
6, 1721,  guillotined  April  23,1794.  Of  anillns- 
triooB  family,  son  of  a  chancellor  of  France, 
he  was  ednaatAd  in  the  Jesuits'  college,  became 
oonnsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  ITil, 
■nooeeded  his  father  in  the  presidency  of  the 
court  of  aids  in  1750,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  press.  He  fa- 
vored the  pnblication  of  the  Eneyctopidie  and 
Other  works  of  iti  authors  in  defiance  of  the 
anathemas  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  protested  in 
17T0  and  1T7I  against  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  and  the  aunsea  of  lettm  lU  eaehist,  for 
which  he  was  banished  from  Paris.  After  the 
accession  of  Lonis  XVI.  in  1774,  lie  was  called 
into  the  ministry  with  Turgot,  and  the  de- 
partment of  Paris  and  tlie  police  of  the  king- 
don)  was  intrusted  to  him.  His  counsels  were 
rejected,  and  he  resigned  in  1778  when  Turgot 
waa  diHrnissed.  He  passed  the  time  nntii  the 
revolution  in  travels  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  pursnita  of  literature, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  in  1787 
when  he  was  called  into  the  ministry.  When 
Louis  XVI.  was  arraigned  before  the  national 
convention  in  1792,  Malesherbos  obtained  the 
dangerous  honor  of  pleading  hia  caose,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  to  take  lenve  of  the  condemned 
mMiiirch.  Eleven  months  afterward  he  was 
arrested  with  his  family  by  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  condemned  with  them  to  the 
scaffold.  His  Dueotira  et  remontran^ei  (1779)  I 
are  valuable  with  reference  to  flnancial  ques-  ' 
tions^  and  his  paper  Sur  la  liberti  de  la  pre*ie 
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(1800)  is  remarkable  fur  iti  enlightened  views. 
A  monnment  was  erected  to  his  memory  un- 
der the  restoration. — See  Bois^y  d'Anglas, 
Ettai  tur  la  vie,  U*  opinUmi  et  Ut  hriU  de 
Maletherbei  (9  vols.,  1818),  and  Sainl«-Beuve, 
MaUth&rbe*,  in  CamerUt  du  Ivndi,  vol.  ii. 

■tu:r,  ClaMe  Fraafala  de,  a  French  conspira- 
tor, born  in  D61e,  June  2S,  17S4,  execnt«l  in 
Paris,  Oct  29, 18J3.  In  1708  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  army  during  the  passage  of  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  and  was  made  brigadier 
general.  He  dis^proved  of  the  promotion  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  consulate,  bnt  apparently 
adhered  to  the  empire,  expressing  in  a  letter 
to  Napoleon  a  hope  of  its  beoonring  benefldal 
to  ana  not  destructive  of  liberty.  But  Prince 
Eug^e  expelled  him  from  liis  headquarters 
in  Italy,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  emperor,  and  he  was  impnaoned  during 
ten  months  till  Hay,  1808,  and  soon  rearrest- 
ed. In  prison  he  continued  to  plan  conspira- 
cies with  other  opponents  of  Nqioleon,  espe- 
cially in  1809,  after  the  defeat  at  Easting,  bnt 
this  attempt  waa  abortive.  The  emperor  or- 
dered him  to  be  transferred  from  La  Force  to 
a  regular  state  prison,  bnt  Fouch6  neglected  to 
do  so,  and  even  permitted  him  in  June,  1812, 
to  remove  to  a  private  sanitary  aaylum.  Here 
hemetthePolignaos  and  Abb6  Lafon,  the  prin- 
cipal Bourbon  agents,  while  his  wife,  the  cor- 
poral Rat«an,  and  others  worked  against  Na- 
poleon in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Ualet's 
plot  was  ripe  in  October,  when  he  deemed  the 
anxiety  respecting  the  Russian  campaign  favoi^ 
able  for  its  execution.  In  the  night  of  Got. 
8S-34,  when  the  diaastrona  retreat  from  Uos- 
cow  became  known,  he  annonnced  to  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and  at 
first  met  with  some  snocess,  with  the  ud  of 
his  confederates,  &Dd  by  promidng  rewords  to 
those  who  would  Join  him.  He  snot  dead  the 
recalcitrant  Gen.  llullin,  oonimander  of  tiie 
first  division,  but  waa  disarmed  by  two  oiBcers, 
who  disclosed  the  deception  which  had  been 
practised,  and  the  populace  responded  witii 
the  cry,  Vitx  Pempertvr.  The  whole  plot  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  Ualet  waa  sentenced  to 
death.  Hfa  wife  waa  arreatod ;  and  as  slie  sub- 
sequently received  a  pension,  and  her  son  an 
appointment,  from  Louis  XVIIL,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Malet  had  conspired  in  the  intereat 
of  the  Bourbons,  bnt  it  is  generally  believed  ' 
that  he  was  a  sincere  repnblican. 

MIUIXBE,  Fnafila  de,  a  French  poet,  bom 
in  Caen  in  1C66,  died  in  Paris,  Oct  18,  1628. 
While  young  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Basel,  and  afterward  bore  arms  in  the  wars  of 
the  league.  He  acquired  some  repntation  in 
1800  by  an  ode  on  the  arrival  in  France  of 
Maria  de'  Uedici.  In  1805,  having  gone  to 
Paris  on  bnrineas,  Henry  IV.  sent  for  him, 
praised  his  talents,  and  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  remaining  at  court  After  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  his  widovr,  Maria  de'  Medici,  set- 
tled on  Malherbe  a  pension  of  600  crowns,  "  in 
gratitude  for  the  ode  addressed  to  her."    He 
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VH  noted  for  his  avuice,  hia  pretended  con- 
tetapt  ot  poete,  his  fondness  for  female  socl- 
es, his  wit,  and  hi«  dilettantJBin  in  lanKnage. 
He  wrote  for  the  most  part  light  Ijrios,  odes, 
gjtmnzu,  epigrams,  sonnets,  and  a  tew  devo- 
tional pieces.  The  btest  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  H.  L.  Lalanne  (4  vols.,  Paris,  186G). 
MUJBRlir,  matt  EMdt,  a  Spanish  singer, 
bora  in  Pans,  March  24,  1808,  diod  in  Man~ 
dte«ter,  Ensknd,  Sept  39, 1886.  Bbe  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  singer  and  instructor 
Ibumel  Garcia,  b^  whom  she  was  taken  when 
nine  jesre  old  to  England,  where  she  remained 
for  a  nnmber  of  years.  Uer  father  instructed 
her  in  singing,  and  bj  her  17tli  year  she  had 
aeqaired  so  great  a  facility  that  on  Jane  7, 
18S5,  she  was  enabled  to  make  her  d6bnt  in 
London  as  Bosina  in  the  Sarbiere  di  Swiglin, 
on  the  ooeaaion  of  the  sudden  departure  of 
ICme.  Pasta,  who  was  to  have  undertaken  the 
part.  She  sang  with  success  in  other  operas 
and  at  private  and  pubKc  concerts  in  London, 
ICancfaeiter,  and  Liverpool,  during  the  some 
aeeaon,  giving  promise  of  great  tiitare  emi- 
nence; and  in  the  antumn  of  1825  she  accom- 
panied her  father  to  the  United  States  as  prima 
donna  of  an  opera  company  of  which  he  had 
assmned  the  direction.  She  appeared  in  New 
York,  Nov.  29,  in  the  part  of  Rosina,  the  oc- 
casion being  memorable  in  muuoal  annals  as 
ihtX  which  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the 
Italian  opera  into  the  United  Btates.  Her  re- 
c^tion  was  enthusiastic,  and  she  appeared 
Baeoessively  in  a  number  of  parts,  each  of 
which  subaeqnontjy  became  a  perfect  creation 
in  her  hands.  Is  the  midst  of  her  b'iumpha 
die  was  married,  March  28,  I82fS,  to  Engdne 
ICslibran,  an  elderly  French  merchant  of  New 
Tork,  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  considerable 
w«alth-  He  aft^^ard  failed,  and  Mme.  Hali- 
bntn,  ofiended  by  the  resdinesa  with  which  hor 
hneband  songht  to  retrieve  liis  fortanea  by  her 
prof CMnonal  labors,  sarrendered  to  his  creditors 
tbe  property  settled  npon  her  as  a  marriage 
dowor,  and  in  September,  1827,  returned  alone 
to  Europe.  From  Jon.  14,  16SS,  when  she 
made  her  first  appearance  before  a  Parisinn 
andiemce,  until  the  close  of  her  life,  her  career 
-was  prosperous  and  brilliant  She  was  aociis- 
t«>iuea  to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris  and  the 
spring  and  antomn  in  England  and  the  larger 
continental  cities ;  and  on  two  occasions  she 
made  professional  tonrn  to  Naples,  Milan,  and 
other  Italian  cities.  The  French  courts  hav- 
ing in  183S  pronounced  her  marriage  with  M. 
Malibran  void,  xhe  was  married,  March  29, 
1688,  to  DeB^riot,  the  celebrated  violinist.  In 
April  following  she  was  injured  by  a  (all  from 
\tar  horse ;  but  profesdng  to  make  light  of  the 
matter,  she  appeared  in  opera  in  Brussels  and 
at  Aix-la-Ohapelle  during  the  summer.  In 
September  (he  went  to  the  Manchester  musi- 
cal festival,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her 
physician,  took  part  in  the  performances.  A 
nervous  fever  set  in,  which  soon  proved  fatal. 
— Mme.  Malibran  was  one  of  tbe  first  nngers 
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of  the  age,  nnd  her  dramatic  ability  was  scarce- 
ly less  remarkable  than  her  vocal.  Her  voice, 
a  mezzo-soprano  approaching  a  contralto,  of 
great  volume  and  pority,  bad  been  brought  to 
alnioet  absolute  perfection  by  the  severe  train- 
ing of  her  father;  and  in  the  variety  and  beau- 
ty of  her  vocal  embellishments,  as  well  as  in 
the  felicity  and  dramatic  propriety  with  which 
she  interpreted  her  miudc,  she  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  Her  range  included  some  of  the 
finest  r6le$,  both  tragic  and  comic,  in  the  ope- 
ras of  Kossini,  Bellini,  and  Mozart,  inrhiding 
those  of  Rosina,  Semiraniide,  Tanoredi,  Desde- 
mona,  Romeo,  Zerlina,  Ninetta,  Oenerentola, 
and  Amina.  She  also  8si\ft  with  wonderfnl 
effect  the  snblime  mnsio  of  Handel's  oratorioti, 
and  many  choice  selections  from  Gluck  ana 
others.  Har  personal  qualities  accorded  with 
her  lyrical  genius,  and  few  women  have  been 
more  beloved  for  their  amiability,  generosity, 
and  professional  enthusiasm.  Her  benefac- 
tions amounted  to  such  considerable  sums 
that  her  friends  were  frequently  obliged  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  her 
finances.  Her  intellect  was  of  a  high  order, 
and  the  charms  of  her  conversation  fascinated 
all  who  were  admitted  into  the  circle  ot  her 
intimate  friends.  She  was  also  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  speaking  fluently  and  singing 
in  the  chief  luiguages  of  Enrope.  She  com- 
posed several  songs,  nocturnes,  and  romances, 
some  of  which  have  been  published,  A  me- 
moir of  her,  by  the  coimtess  of  Merlin  (2  vols.), 
appeared  in  England  soon  after  her  death,  and 
was  republished  in  tiie  United  States. 

HlUlfB.    See  M>oblin. 

HUUBD.    See  Bdoe. 

HUXET,  OulH  iigute,  a  French  philoso- 
pher, bom  In  Lille,  Jan.  1,  1807.  He  studied 
at  the  normal  school,  and  was  professor  in  va- 
rious colleges  of  the  Interior  till  1B4S,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  college  St.  Louis  in  Paris. 
From  184»i  to  ISfiO  he  was  inspector  of  tbe 
academy  of  Paris,  and  afterward  rector  of  the 
academy  of  Rouen,  retiring  in  1868.  His  prin- 
dpal  worksare:  Etvde»pMlo»ophiqve*(2-vcA»., 
Paris,  I887-'8;  Sd  ed.,  1848);  translation  of 
Beattie's  "Elements  of  Moral  Science"  (2 
ToU.,  1840);  Hutoire  de  la  pAilotophi*  ioni- 
enn»  (1842) ;  ffiMtoirt  dt  Vecole  de  Megare  et 
det  icolet  d'Elu  et  d^HriVrU  (1846) ;  and  £U- 
mmU  d«  morale  (1864). 

UEXET,  DavM,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  at 
Criefi,  Perthshire,  about  1700,  died  in  London, 
April  31,  ireB.  His  original  name  was  Mai- 
loch,  which  he  ctionged  to  Mallet  in  1728.  He 
was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  and  settled  in  Lon- 
don as  a  literary  man.  In  I7SS  he  published  a 
poem  entitled  "Verbal  Criticism,"  which  so 

E leased  Pope  that  he  introduced  him  to  Boling- 
roke,  who  obtained  for  him  the  office  of  under 
secretary  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  with  a 
salary  of  £200.  From  the  Newcastle  adminis- 
tration he  got  a  pension,  said  to  have  been  the 
reward  of  his  attacks  on  Admiral  Byng.  His 
pen  was  always  at  the  service  of  Uiose  who 
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wonid  pay  for  it,  not  sparing  oven  his  old  friend 
Pope,  whom  after  his  death,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Bolingbroko,  he  assailed  in  his  preface 
to  that  nobleman's  "Idea  of  a  Patriot  King." 
Boiinffbroke  made  him  his  literary  eiecutor, 
and  the  dnchess  of  Marlborough  left  by  her 
will  the  snm  of  £1,000  to  Glover  and  Mallet 
jointly,  provided  they  drew  np  from  the  family- 
papers  a  life  of  the  great  duke.  Glover  de- 
clined, but  Mallet  accepted,  and  on  pretence  of 
being  engaged  npon  the  work  received  for  the 
rest  of  his  ufe  a  pension  from  the  second  duke. 
On  his  death,  however,  it  wasfoand  that  he  had 
never  written  a  line  of  it.  A  collection  of  Mal- 
let's works  was  published  bj  himself  (8  vols., 
1750).  A  new  edition  of  his  songs  and  ballads, 
by  Frederick  Dinsdale,  appeared  in  1&S7. 

■ILLET,  Pail  Beart,  a  Swiss  historian,  born 
in  Geneva,  Aug.  30,  1780,  died  there,  Feb.  8, 
1807.  After  completing  his  education  he  went 
to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  bellee-lettres  in  1752.    He  em- 

Eloyed  his  leisure  in  studying  the  language, 
istory,  and  archteol<^y  of  the  ancient  Soandi- 
naviana,  and  wrote  hia  Introductioa  d  Vkittoirt 
de  Dan^mari  (Copenhagen,  1765-'6).  In  1760 
Mallet  retomed  to  Geneva,  and  filled  the  cbfur 
of  history  in  the  college  of  that  city  for  four 
y;ears.  The  most  important  of  his  works,  be- 
ddes  that  above  named,  are :  EUtoire  de  Dane- 
nwri  (3  vols.  4to,  Copenhagen,  1768-'TT); 
Mimoira  tUT  la  Utiraturt  du  nord  (8  vols.  8vo, 
Copenhagen,  lT5&-'60) ;  Uittoire  dei  SuUtet 
{4  vols.  8vo,  Geneva,  1808) ;  and  HUUnra  de  la 
ligue  ffaruiatiqTie  (Geneva,  1806).  His  Intro- 
duction d  ThUtoire  de  Danemari  was  trans- 
lated  by  Bishop  Percy  ("  Mallet's  Northern 
Antiquities,"  8  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1770;  new 
ed..  by  I.  A.  Blaokwel!,  1  vol..  12mo.  1847). 
HUJ>OC£,  WUlaB  Snrrcn.  See  supplement 
MULOW)  a  common  name  for  plants  of  the 
genus  malta  (from  Or.  iia?.ieaeai,  to  soften,  in 
allusion  to  their  softening  and  emollient  prop- 
erties). The  genns,  as  at  present  restricted, 
Includes  about  18  species,  none  of  which  are 
indigenous  to  this  country,  though  several  of 
them  are  more  or  less  eit^nsively  naturalized ; 
it  is  the  type  of  the  natural  order  mahacea, 
which  comprises  many  kindred  genera  dis- 
tinguishable mainly  in  the  structural  differ- 
ences of  the  frnit,  but  all  agreeing  in  hav- 
ing their  stamens  united  into  a  tube  by  their 
filaments,  and  iu  having  one-celled  anthers; 
about  700  spedes  are  known,  distributed  among 
09  genera.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
order  possess  any  unwholesome  qualities,  while 
all  abound  in  mncitage.  The  wild  or  high 
mallow  (if.  tylvettrU)  ia  a  handsome  biennial, 
with  an  erect  st«m  and  kidney-shaped  leaves 
having  five  to  seven  deeply  crenate  lobes ;  the 
fiowers  are  targe,  of  a  purple  or  a  rosy  color, 
the  calyx  hairy,  the  carpels  wrinkled.  It 
grows  on  waste  places  and  roadsides  in  Fn- 
rope,  and  is  an  introduced  and  naturalized 
veed  in  the  older  portions  of  this  country. 
For  fomentations  and  poultices,  its  properties 
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are  not  inferior  in  value  ta  those  of  the  marslr 
mallow  (see  Alth^a),  and  decoctions  of  its. 
leaves  have  been  used  in  dysentery  and  urinary 
troubles.  This  is  the  maute  of  the  French,  who 
use  the  dried  flowers  in  preparing  a  titane,  or 
diet  drink,  which  ia  in  great  repute  with  tbem; 
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the  name  mawct  is  also  applied  to  a  dye  re^ 
sembling  the  flowers  of  this  plant  in  tint  By 
far  the  most  common  with  us  ia  the  familifu- 
-weed  known  as  common  or  dwarf  mallow  (Jf. 
rotiindifolia),  so  abundant  by  the  wayside,  in 
rich  shaded  dooryards,  and  cultivated  gronnd» 
generally.  Its  at«ms  ore  prostrate,  spreading, 
and  spring  from  a  long,  deeply  buried  root ;  its. 
leaves  are  round-heart-shaped,  somewhat  lobed 
and  crenate  on  their  edges;  the  flowers  small, 
whitish,  with  purplish  veins.  The  plant  is 
mnoh  prized  by  children,  who  in  play  seek  its 
flat  and  circular  mucilaginous  fruite  nnder- 
the  name  of  "  cheeses."  The  musk  mallow 
(if.  motehala)  is  a  low  perennial,  sometimes 
cultivated  in  gardens,  from  which  it  has  to- 
some  extent  escaped,  and  is  oocasionally  found' 
naturalized  along  waysides ;  it  has  handsome, 
deeply  cut  leaves,  diffusing  a  pleasant,  mn^y 
fragrance,  and  large  rose-colored  or  white 
flowers.  The  curled  mallow  (M.  eritpa)  is 
likewise  seen  in  old  gardens,  conspicuous  for 
its  large,  strong,  tall  stem,  and  rich,  deep  green, 
singnlarly  curled  foliage,  the  l>eanty  of  which 
supplies  the  defect  of  its  flowers,  which  aro- 
rather  inconspicnons.  The  boUyhock  mallow 
(if  Alcea),  a  European  perennisi  species  aboDt' 
8  ft  high,  with  palmateiy  five-cleft  leaves  and 
rosy-purple  flowers  2  in.  across,  is  oultivatftd 
and  has  become  naturalized  in  some  parts  of. 
Pennsylvania.  The  American  species  formerly 
placed  in  maha  ore  mostly  now  in  the  genua 
malvcutTvm. — There  are  many  very  showy 
flowers  belonging  to  the  order  mahaeem,  such 
aathoBBot  £aratera,7naU>pe,abiitilon,anAtidaf. 
prized  in  border  and  greeohonse  caltivatiOQ. 
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MAMAMOW,  lA,  a  village  of  France,  in  th« 
department  of  Swie-et-Oise,  about  7  m.  W.  of 
tbe  enceinte  of  Paris,  noted  for  a  palace  wliieh 
became  celebrated  tbrongh  JosepLine,  the  first 
v\fe  of  Napoleon  I.  The  Nomian  pirates  com- 
mitted ravages  in  this  Tidnity  in  the  9tli  cen- 
tury, and  the  looalltr  was  thence  called  mala 
maiuia  ("  evil  spot'').  In  the  ITth  ceutnr;  it 
was  owned  by  Ohristophe  Perrot,  councillor  of 
the  parliament  of  Parlk  stylins  himself  lord  of 
Halniwaon.  Afterward  it  had  various  propri- 
etors; and  from  Vme.  Harenc,  who  received 
here  many  literary  and  scientific  notabilities,  it 
passed  into  the  posseBsion  of  M.  Le  Conteulx, 
who  in  1798  sold  the  domun  to  Josephine  for 
180,000  francs.  She  made  it  a  brilliant  centre 
-of  fashionable  and  intellectual  society,  enlarg- 
ing and  embellishing  the  grounds  after  the 
model  of  Harie  Antoinette's  Trianon,  furnish- 
ing it  with  a  good  library,  and  adding  many 
fine  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  to  the 
collections.  The  ohftteaa  itself,  however,  re- 
tained a  rather  unseemly  appearance.  Bona- 
pATte  often  resided  here  previous  to  his  removal 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  Halmaison  preserved  great 
prestige  until  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
inieo4.  Afterherdivorce(Deo.l6,  I609}JoBe- 
pfaine  kept  up  here  the  semblance  of  a  conrt, 
and  she  was  frequently  vieiled  by  Napoleon, 
who  also  spent  several  days  here  with  Hortense 
after  the  tiattle  of  Waterloo.  The  emperor 
Alexander,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
bis  son,  visited  Josephine  at  Malmaison,  on  the 
^rst  occupation  of  Paris.  After  her  death  here 
QltyW,  1814)  the  property  reverted  to  her  son, 
Engine  de  Beanharnais.  The  Swedish  banker 
Hibernian  purchased  it  in  1820,  reducing  the 

eonnda  to  their  orlnnaJ  small  dimensions. 
9  sold  it  in  184S  to  the  dowager  qneen  Maria 
Christina  of  Spain  for  S00,000  francs,  and  she 
resold  it  in  1661  for  ],S00,000  francs  to  }fapo- 
leon  III.,  who  had  it  restored.  Among  the 
works  which  he  collected  here  are  Isabey'si 
tminting  of  "Boniqiarte  at  La  Ualmaison," 
Hortense's  portrait  of  herself,  and  a  portrait 
of  Josephine.  The  room  which  Napoleon  nsed 
to  oocnpy  contains  the  twd  on  which  he  died 
at  St.  Helena. 

HAUBBMBl,  a  parliamentary  borough  of 
Wiltahtre,  England,  on  the  Avon,  which  is  here 
erossed  by  six  bridges,  83  m.  W.  of  Lon<^on ; 
pop.  in  1871,  6,880,  Formerly  the  manuf  actnre 
of  woollen  cloth  was  the  chief  branch  of  indos- 
try,  bat  it  has  given  way  to  wool -stapling. 
The  parish  church  is  a  portion  of  a  famous  old 
Saxon  nunnery,  and  contains  a  tomb  repQt«d 
to  be  that  of  King  Athelstane.  The  town  is 
tbe  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Hobbes. 

ftUJ(E8B»T.  L  JfMM  BUTfs,  first  earl  of, 
an  Engliah  diplomatist,  bom  in  Salisbury,  April 
31,  1740,  died  in  London,  Nov.  20,  1820.  He 
WM  the  eldest  son  of  Jainea  Harris,  secretary 
and  comptroller  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  author 
of  "  Hermes,"  studied  at  Oxford  and  Leyden, 
and  was  appointed  in  1767  secretary  of  lega- 
tira  at  Madnd.     He  wu  for  four  yeare  £ng- 
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lish  ambassador  in  Berlin,  and  from  1777  to 
1784  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons he  was  the  follower  of  Fox,  after  whose 
withdrawal  from  the  cabinet  he  received  from 
Pitt  the  appointment  of  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  and  in  September,  1788,  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  a;  Boron  Malmesbory,  having  been 
knii^ted  In  1780.  In  1708  be  joined  the  party 
of  Pitt,  who  again  appointed  him  to  a  mission 
to  Berlio.  In  1794he  negotiated  the  marriage 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Coroliue  of 
Brunswick,  and  accompanied  the  bride  to  F.ng- 
land.  In  1796  and  1797  he  was  employed  in 
fruitless  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  French 
republic.  Becoming  deuF,  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  retirement.  In  1800  he  was  created 
Viscount  Fitz-Harris  and  earl  of  Kalmesbury. 
IL  Javts  Heward  Harris,  third  earl  of,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  born  In  London,  March 
25,  1807.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1838.  He  was  returned 
to  tbe  house  of  commons  for  the  family  bor* 
ongh  of  Wilton  in  June,  1841,  and  in  Sep- 
tember succeeded  his  fauiw  in  the  house  of 
lords.  He  was  secretary  of  stat«  for  foreign 
sfFairs  in  the  Derby  administration  from  March 
to  December,  1803;  and  being  a  personal 
friend  of  Louis  Vopoleon,  he  was  among  the 
first  to  urge  the  recognition  of  the  second  em- 
pire. He  was  reappointed  foreign  secretary 
in  March,  1808,  but  resigned  in  April,  1859. 
He  was  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  from 
1866  to  the  end  of  1868,  when  he  retired  on 
account  of  failing  health.  Besides  editing  the 
"  Diaries  and  Correspondence  "  of  his  grand- 
father (4  vols.,  London,  1844),  he  has  published 
"  The  First  Lord  Ualmesbnry,  his  Family  and 
Friends ;  a  Series  of  Letters  from  1746  to 
1820  "  (2  vols.,  1870). 

lULMESlCKY,  VUttiH  <  an  English  histo- 
rian, bom  in  Somersetshire  abont  1096.  died  at 
Malmesburj  abont  1148.  He  was  destined  for 
the  church,  and  eariy  entered  the  monastery 
of  Molmesbury,  of  which  he  became  librarian. 
Several  of  his  numerous  works  were  published 
by  Sir  Henry  Savile  In  1696,  in  his  Beriptoret 

£ott  Btdam.  His  "  History  of  the  Kings  of 
Dgland"  and  "  Modem  History  "  {D»  Gettit 
Regiim  and  Hiitorim  NovtUa),  tbe  former 
traaslat«d  by  the  Rev.  John  Sharpe  (London, 
1616),  were  reprinted  in  1847  in  Bohn's  "An- 
tiquarian Library." 

KlUlS  (Swedish,  MalmShw).  L  A  ISn  or 
province  of  Sweden,  bordering  on  Chrisljsn- 
stad,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Bound :  area,  1,862 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1878,  822,176.  It  is  one  of 
the  moat  fertile  portions  of  Sweden,  rears  the 
beat  horses  snd  oattle,  and  produces  excellent 
cheese  and  great  quantities  of  grun.  It  con- 
tains several  lakes,  of  which  the  largest  ia 
Lake  Ring.  11.  A  city,  capital  of  the  Ifin, 
on  the  Sound,  16  m.  S.  E.  of  Copenhagen; 
pop.  in  18T8,  27,485.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  two  suburbs,  Oster  and  Wester 
warn,  connected  wiUi  it  by  a  canal.  The  streets 
are  spadoua,  and  tbe  market  place  is  planted 
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with  trees.  The  former  fortifioatious  h&ve 
been  coDTerted  into  promenadeB.  The  ancient 
caatle  of  MalmO  is  used  for  barracks,  and  for  a 
prison  and  penitentiary.  Two  clmrohes,  tlie 
old  town  hall,  and  the  theatre  are  among  the 
conspicQons  buildings.  There  are  a  gynjoa- 
sinm  and  achoola  of  technolog}'  and  naviga- 
tion. Amdng  the  charitahle  institntioDS  is  a 
riclily  endowed  lunatic  asjlom.  Bteamboats, 
railways,  and  especially  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor,  have  gready  promoted  the  mari- 
time and  commercial  importance  of  MalmO. 
About  6,000  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  port 
annually.    The  principal  export  is  grun. 

HILSSEY.    See  Gbbkob,  -Wmxs  of. 

HILONE,  EdHMd,  an  Irish  Shakespearian 
scholar,  bom  in  Dublin,  Oct.  4,  IHl,  died  in 
London,  Ifay  3G,  1812.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  was  called  to  the 
borinlT67;  but  having  inherited  aconader- 
able  fortune,  he  removed  to  London,  devoting 
himself  to  hterary  pursuits.  In  ITSO  he  pub- 
lished two  aapplemeutary  volumes  to  Stee- 
vens's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  17S0  his 
own  edition  of  the  great  dramatist  appeared  in 
11  vols.  8vo.    In  1791!  he  exposed  the  Shakes- 

Searian  forgeries  of  Samuel  Ireland.  At  hia 
eath  he  left  a  greatly  improved  edition  of  his 
Shakespeare,  which  was  published  in  1821,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  James  Boswell,  in  21  vols. 
8vo,  He  edited  "  The  Prose  Works  of  John 
Dryden,  with  a  Memoir ;"  "  The  Works  of  Wil- 
liam Grerald  Hamilton,  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life ;"  "  The  Works  of  Sir  Joshns  Rejnolds," 
and  other  works. — See  "  Life  of  Edmond 
Malone,"  by  Sir  James  Prior  (London,  1800). 
HILPIGBI,  HintHi,  an  Italian  anatomist, 
born  near  Bologna  in  1636,  died  in  Bome,  Nov. 
29,  1094.  In  16C6  he  was  appointed  by  Fer- 
dinand II.  of  Tuscany  professor  of  medicine  at 
Pisa,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  thd 
celebrated  mathematician  Boreiti,  who  first 
convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  applying 
experimental  researches  Co  the  elucidation  of 
physioal  sdence.  Ill  health,  however,  soon 
compelled  his  retom  to  Bologna,  where  he 
continued  to  practise  as  a  physician  till  1S63, 
when  he  was  called  to  a  professorsliip  at  Mea- 
sina.    In  1S91  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by  In- 


employ  the  ample  microscope,  tlien  recently 
invented,  in  inveBtigatiog  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  plants  and  animals,  and  particularly 
npon  his  discovery  by  Ibis  means  of  the  capil- 
lary circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
to  the  veina  Harvey  liad  already  iu  1628  de- 
monstrated the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  a 
whole ;  that  is  to  say,  the  return  of  the  blood 
which  had  passed  out  from  the  heart  by  the 
arteries  hock  again  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 
The  mode  in  which  the  blood  passed  through 
the  sabstonce  of  the  tissues,  from  the  arteries 
to  the  veins,  was  however  still  unknown;  and 
no  donbt  it  was  partly  this  fact  which  prevent- 
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ed  the  ready  aooeptanoe  of  Harvey's  doctrine 

by  the  anatomists  of  the  time.  Bat  in  1661 
Malpighi  saw  with  the  microscope  the  circula- 
tion cS  the  blood  through  the  capiUariee  in  the 
frog's  lung,  and  afterward  in  the  mesentery ; 
thns  demoDstradng  its  passage  by  minnte  ca- 
nals from  the  artenes  to  the  veins,  and  snpulj. 
ing  the  only  defioiency. which  had  exist«a  in 
Harvey's  discovery.  His  name  has  been  per~ 
petuated  in  that  of  several  anatomical  textures 
discovered  and  described  by  him,  viz. ;  the  rete 
Jfalpighianum  of  the  epidermis,  the  Molpi- 
ghian  bodies  of  the  spleen,  and  the  Halnighian 
tufts  of  the  kidney.  His  principal  works  are : 
Obiemationa  Anattnniem  de  J*ulmonibu»  (toL, 
Bologna,  IS61) ;  D»  Vuceram  StrTietiara  Exer- 
eitationei  Anatojaica  (1666 ;  many  times  re- 
printed and  translated  into  French) ;  Duter- 
tatio  EpUtolieo,  ie  Ihrtnatiorm  PitlH  in  (ho 
(London,  1678);  Dittertatia  Eputolieade  Bom- 
oyet  (London,  1869) ;  De  I^lmoTwm  Siibttatt- 
tia  et  Motu  (Loyden,  1672) ;  Anatotat  S'laiiia- 
rwm  (London,  ie7G-'9) ;  And  HpUtcla  dt  Olan- 
dvlU  Coaglobatit  (London,  1689).  The  only 
complete  collective  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1748. 

HALFUqtlEt,  a  village  of  Franoe,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Le  Nord,  10  m.  S,  by  W,  of  the 
Belgian  town  of  Mons,  celebrated  for  a  battle 
between  the  allied  forces  under  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  nnder 
Marshal  Villars,  Sept  11,  1709.  The  battle 
commenced  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
prinoipol  attack  of  the  allies  being  directed 
upon  the  enemy's  left,  where  Yillars  himself 
held  command.  The  French  at  first  repelled 
their  aasailauts,  hut  Villars  having  become 
disabled  by  a  wound,  the  allies  suoceeded  in 
forcing  the  position ;  and  the  French,  in  spite 
of  desperate  efforts  by  the  new  commander, 
Bouflers,  and  the  chevalier  St.  George,  son  oi 
James  II.,  eventnaliy  succumbed,  though  they 
.effected  their  retreat  in  good  order.  In  this 
battle,  the  bloodiest  in  ^e  war  o[  the  Span- 
ish succession,  the  allies,  who  brought  into  the 
field  80,000  men  and  140  guns,  lost  ta  killed 
and  wounded  more  than  20,000  men;  the 
French,  who  numbered  70,000  men  with  80 
guns,  lost  more  than  half  that  number ;  hut 
some  accounts  place  the  loss  on  both  sides  as 
high  as  42,000.  During  the  battle  Marlbor- 
oi^  exposed  himself  to  frequent  perils,  and 
the  report  of  his  death,  which  was  at  one 
time  prevalent  in  the  French  ranks,  gave  riB« 
to  the  once  popnlnr  military  refrain:  Mal- 
brooh  »'en  va  t'tn  giierre,  which  was  repro- 
duced from  a  song  of  the  16th  centnry  on  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Gnise. 

HALT.    See  Bbswino. 

MiLTi  (anc.  Metita),  a  British  possession  in 
the  Mediterranean,  including  the  islands  of 
Malta,  Gozo,  and  Oomino,  and  the  uninhabit- 
ed islets  of  Oominotto  and  Filflo,  the  entire 
group  lying  between  lat.  85°  48'  and  88°  6'  N, 
and  Ion.  W  W  and  14°  85'  E.,  about  60  m. 
S.  W.  of  the  southernmost  point  of  Sicily,  and 
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MO  N.  ot  TripoU  in  Africa;  ana,  abont  1« 
«|.  m. ;  pop.  in  187S,  148, TSB,  exclnuve  of  the 
troops.  The  area  of  HaXta  proper  is  about 
100  aq.  m. ;  pop,  about  180,000.  There  are 
neither  lakes  nor  rivers  in  the  island,  and  no 
forests  or  brnshwood ;  and  most  of  the  anrfaoe 
id  a  calcareooB  rock  exposed  to  the  winds  from 
the  African  deserts,  and  bat  thinlj  covered 
with  an  artificial  soil,  chiefly  bronsht  from 
Sicilj.  This  la,  however,  bj  carettd  cnltiva- 
tioB  made  to  yield  abundant  crops  of  cotton, 
gTains,  beans,  and  gross,  and  excellent  freits, 
of  which  the  orange,  oUve,  and  fig  are  re- 
nown«iI.  In  HDnimer  the  beat  is  excessive  da;' 
and  nighL  The  sirooco  prevula  eapedally  in 
antninn,  and  there  is  little  land  or  sea  breeze. 
But  in  winter  the  climate  is  delightful.  The 
atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  at  all  times  of  the 
jtar  toe  summit  of  Ht.  Etna  majr  be  distinctly 
•eeo  during  the  rinng  or  setting  of  the  sun,  al- 
thongh  at  a  distance  of  180  m.  The  E.  portion 
of  the  island  contains  all  the  towns  and  villagea, 
and  ia  separated  by  a  ridge  from  the  W.  part, 
which,  ahhongh  lees  densely  settled,  is  well  cul- 
tirated,  and  abomids  with  the  wild  thyme  and 
olJier  odoriferous  plants,  attracting  bees,  which 
furnish  excellent  honey.  There  are  about  36,- 
000  head  of  live  stock,  including  about  8,000 
cattle.  Cotton  ia  the  staple  prodnct,  and  gives 
rise  to  an  extensive  mannfactare  of  cotton 
gooda.  The  cabinet  work  of  Malta  enjoys  a 
high  reputation.  Soap,  leather,  macaroni,  and 
iron  bedsteads  are  manufactured  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  goldsmiths  are  not«d  for  their  ele- 
gant workmanship,  and  the  Halteae  artisans 
are  generally  able  and  intelligent.^  They  are 
element  seamen,  and  their  sernces  are  in 
great  demand  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  tlie 
Dnik  of  the  people  are  either  employed  in  ag- 
ricultural labor  or  in  stone  cutting.— The  isl- 
and of  Gozo  or  Oozzo,  about  9  m.  long  and 
C  m.  broad,  Uea  K.  W.  of  Malta,  and  is  separa- 
ted from  it  by  a  channel  8  m.  wide.  It  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  belt  of  rocks  and  shoals,  with 
openings  leading  to  several  smnll  harbors.  The 
interior  ia  very  rocky  and  hilly,  with  a  thin 
soil,  which  however  is  very  fertile.  Grain  and 
fmit  are  raised  in  abundance ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant crop  is  cotton,  much  of  which  is  spun 
on  Uie  island.  There  are  salt  works  at  Fort 
Msggiore,  on  the  8.  side,  and  an  alabaster  quar- 
ly  in  the  northwest.  Thehighest  point  of  land 
ia  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  crowned 
with  the  fort  of  IUbat«.  The  principal  town 
iH  Rabato  (pop.  about  3,000),  and  there  are 
several  villages.  The  island  contains  a  great 
natural  curiosity  called  the  Giant's  Tower,  and 
several  Roman  monuments.  Comino,  about 
2  m.  long  and  H  m.  broad,  lies  in  the  channel 
between  Maltaand  Oozo.  The  Kurfnoe  is  very 
billy  and  the  eoast  deeply  indented.  The 
principal  settlement  is  Santa  Maria.'-Tlie  Mnl- 
tcae  are  derived  from  nn  Arabic  stock ;  it  is 

trobable,  however,  that  the  Arab  conquerors 
avB  been  mixed  np  with  the  previous  Punic 
popnlalJon.    Greek  is  suppoaed  to  have  been 


in  ancient  times  the  medinm  of  conreraation 
of  the  higher  classes,  as  English  is  at  the  prM- 
ent  day.  The  present  common  language  is  the 
lingua  franca,  a  patoii  of  the  Ai'abic,  miTied 
with  Italian  and  other  languages.  The  cunt- 
plezicn  of  the  Maltese  is  almost  as  ilork  as  thst 
of  the  natives  of  Bsrbary.  The  dress  of  the 
working  classes  is  a  short  loose  waistcoat 
covering  a  cotton  shirt,  short  loose  troesei^ 
woollen  caps  in  winter  and  straw  hats  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  kind  of  sandals  resembling  thoae 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  women  are  of 
dark  complexion,  and  are  small,  delicate,  and 

Snerolly  graceful,  and  wear  in  the  streets  a 
ick  veil  (/aldetta).  The  dress  consists  most- 
ly of  a  cotton  shift,  blue  striped  petticoat,  a 
corset  with  sleeves,  and  a  loose  Jacket  cover- 
ing the  whole.  Drunkenness  in  almost  un- 
known, and  the  people,  aitbongh  coarser  in 
their  appearance,  ore  leas  vindictive  and  im- 
pulsive than  other  races  of  southern  Europe. 
They  are  fond  of  poetry,  especially  in  the  nirri 
diatricts,  where  the  taste  for  improvisatioB 
prevuls  extensively.  In  music  they  prefer 
noisy  instruments,  as  the  tambourine,  mando- 
line, and  particularly  the  bagpipe,  which  ac- 
company tlie  nation^  dances.  They  marry  at 
an  early  age.  Many  of  them  seek  employment 
in  the  Levant,  where  they  are  however  exceed- 
ingly unpopular  on  account  of  their  crafty  and 
treacherous  nature,  and  tliey  are  generally  em- 
ployed only  in  the  meanest  labors.  The  fami- 
lies ennobled  by  the  knights  of  Malta  have 
dwindled  down  to  a  smaO  number ;  and  the 
few  which  remaiu  are  not  very  affluent.  Tlie 
national  relignon  is  Roman  Catholic,  under  the 
direction  of  a  bishop  and  more  than  1,000 
priests,  the  church  property  being  considerabla. 
The  number  of  Protestants  is  abont  6,000, 
whose  places  of  worship  conmst  only  of  a  few 
chapels.  Education  ia  promoted  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Valetta,  colleges  at  Citti  Veccbia 
and  several  other  places,  and  about  GO  public 
and  100  private  schools. — The  value  of  im- 
ports paying  duty  in  1871  was  |S7,40O,0O0; 
of  exports,  (87,600,000.  The  number  d 
steamers  arrived  in  1871  was  1,787,  tonnage 
1,466,000;  of  sailing  veeaels  arrived,  2,964, 
tonnage  019,000;  total  number  of  vessel^ 
4,691,  tonnage  1,986,000.  The  direct  trade 
ivith  the  United  States  is  inconsiderable,  but 
a  large  number  of  American  vessels  are  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with 
Malta.  A  new  government  grading  dock,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  largest  men-of-war,  haa 
been  recently  opened,  and  new  submarine 
telegraphs  have  been  laid  connecting  Malta 
with  Algiers  and  Alexandria.  The  nydrao- 
lic  lift  dock,  completed  in  1873,  is  of  great 
benefit  to  commerce,  especially  to  the  steamers 
of  the  India  rente,  as  by  means  of  it  vessels 
can  be  repaired  without  discharging  their 
cargo.  The  revenue  in  1870  was  £168,630; 
expenditures,  £171,788 ;  public  debt,  £79,202. 
— Malta  is  a  crown  colony,  the  local  govern- 
ment being  conducted  by  a  governor  who  is 
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at  tlia  same  time  commander'in-chiet,  assist- 
ed in  legUlativa  mattere  by  n  council  of  18 
members,  of  whom  10  are  official  and  8  elec- 
tive. The  British  troopa  and  their  families 
in  December,  1872,  numbered  6,762  peraons. 
The  dntiea  of  the  native  Tegiment,  c^led  the 
Malta  fencibles,  are  exclusiTelj  local,  and  their 
miuntenance  is  defrayed  oat  of  the  revenues 
of  the  islands.  The  central  position,  military 
Btrength,  and  excellent  harbor,  one  of  the  most 
commodious  and  convenient  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, render  the  posaesaion  of  Malta  of  great 
importance  to  Britain,  end  make  it  verj  ad- 
vantageoDS  for  the  accommodation  and  repair 
of  the  men-of-war  and  merchant  ships  fre- 
quenting the  Mediterranean.  The  storehouses 
or  earieatori  for  grain  are  excavated  in  the 
rock,  making  Malta  an  excellent  centre  of  the 
com  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  seas-^Besides  Valetta  and  CitU  Tec- 
chia,  and  a  few  other  towns,  Malta  possesses 
about  40  cosals  or  hamlets,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  pictnreaqae  churches.  The  former 
capital  of  Malta  was  Citti  Tecchia.  The  pres- 
ent capital,  Valetta,  is  one  of  the  beat  forti- 
fied places  in  the  world,  and  serves  as  a  station 
for  the  Mediterranean  fleet.— The  ancient  Me- 
lita  was  important  as  a  commercial  centre 
amon^  the  nations  of  antiqaitf,  and  it  was 
occupied  probuhiy  at  a  very  early  period  by 
a  Phcenician  colony.  Afterward  it  became  a 
Carthaginian  settlement  At  a  later  period  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  measure  Hellenized, 
though  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  its 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks. 
In  207  B.  0.  it  was  ravaged  by  a  Roman  fleet 
nnder  AtiliusRegulua;  andaurrendering  tothe 
Romans  at  the  be^nning  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  it  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily. 
It  beoame  notorious  as  a  resort  of  the  Cili- 
cian  pirates,  hut  waa  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion iu  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  during  periods 
of  distnrbonoe  entertained  the  project  of  reti- 
ring thither.  The  Maltose  cotton  fabrics  (veitu 
Meiittntu)  were  in  great  demand  in  Rome,  and 
they  were  probably  manufactured  from  the 
cotton  which  etlll  forms  the  principal  product 
of  the  island.  In  sacred  history  Malta  is  cele- 
brated as  the  supposed  scene  of  the  shipwreck 
of  St  Panl  on  his  voyage  to  Italy  (A.  D.  60) ; 
though  according  to  some  critics  Melita  (now 
Ifeleda)  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  was  more  probably  the  island  visited 
by  the  apostle.  Altar  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  island  was  for  some  time  in  the 
posseaaion  of  the  Vandals,  but  was  taken  from 
them  by  Belisarius  (CSS),  and  was  aubjeot  to 
the  Byzantine  empire  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  9th  century,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs.  It  was  wreated  from  them  at  the  close 
of  the  Dth  century  by  Count  Roger,  the  Nor- 
man conqueror  of  Sicily,  and  it  was  united  witii 
Sicily  until  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
when  Charles  V.  took  poasesaion  of  that  coun- 
try and  of  Malta  as  heir  of  Aragon.  Under 
tMs  emperor  the  knights  of  Malta  (aee  Saiht 
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John,  KmaHTs  of)  beoame  its  sovereigns,  aad 
held  it  till  1798,  when  the  French  expedition 
to  Egypt  under  N^oleon  seized  the  island. 
After  the  batUe  of  the  Nile  the  inhabitants  rose 
in  insurrection  and  compelled  the  French  to 
shnt  themselves  up  in  the  fortress  of  Valetbu 
They  were  aubjected  to  a  stringent  blockade 
until  Sept  5,  1800,  when,  reduced  by  famine, 
they  surrendered  to  the  JSnglish,  who  hod  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Maltese.  The  island 
has  since  remained  nnder  British  rule. 

MILTE-BRCS.  I.  A  Danish  geographer,  whoae 
actual  name  was  Mai.thb  Combad  Brciin,  bom 
at  Thisted  in  Jutiand,  Aug.  IS,  1776,  died  in 
Paris,  Deo.  14,  1836.  He  studied  in  Copen- 
hagen, devotinghimaelf  espedally  to  literature 
and  politics.  He  embraced  republican  prin- 
ciples, and  in  ITSG  published  a  pamphlet  on- 
titled  "  Catechism  of  the  Aristocrats,"  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  government 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Sweden.  A 
poem  on  the  death  of  BematorS  which  be 
published  during  his  exile  procured  for  him 
permisMon  to  return  to  Denmark.  But  another 
pamphlet  against  the  aristocracy  aubjectAd 
him  to  a  new  prosecution,  and  he  left  his 
country,  and  finuly  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris.  In  December,  1800,  the  Danish  courts 
pronounced  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment 
against  him,  which  was  rescinded  abont  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  Paris  he  wrote  largely 
for  various  joumala,  and  in  1806  became  one 
of  the  principal  writers  for  the  Jovmal  tUt 
Hibata.  He  at  first  opposed  the  consular  gov- 
ernment, but  subeequentif  became  a  zeuona 
imperialist,  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  an 
equally  zealous  monarchist,  publishing  in  1824 
Traiti  de  la  Ugitimiti  aontidiree  eomme  ha»» 
du  droit  public  de  PBuropt  chritiennt.  In 
the  mean  time  he  devoted  himself  especially  to 
geographical  studies,  and  in  180S,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mentelle  and  Herhin,  commenced  tlie 
publication  of  Oiographit  mathknatique^  ^^~ 
ligtit  et  politiqua,  which  was  completed  in 
1807,  comprising  16  volumes.  In  ISOS  he  ee- 
tablished  the  periodical  AnnaU*  det  Voyage*. 
which  was  discontinued  in  1614,  and  resumed 
in  181 B,  with  tlie  collaboration  of  Eyries,  under 
the  title,  KovnelU*  AtvnaUt  dti  Voyagt*,aa.A  ia 
still  issued  under  charge  of  his  son.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  geographical  society, 
of  which  he  became  secretary.  He  wrote  a 
nnmlwr  of  miscellaneous  works,  among  which 
is  a  posthumous  collection,  Meianga  teienti- 
^ut»  et  litteraira  (S  vols.,  1828).  Hia  moat 
important  work  is  Prioit  de  geograpMe  uni- 
tereelU  (8  vols.,  lS10-'29,  the  laat  two  volumes 
being  by  Huot).  This  has  been  several  times  re- 
published, the  last  edition  by  IavsII^  (S  vela., 
18G6~'7).  It  was  translated  into  English,  and 
an  edition  published  at  Boston,  with  notes  and 
additions  by  James  G.  Percival  (S  vols.  4to, 
1828-'82),  and  one  at  Philadelphia  (6  vola. 
8vo,  with  atlafi,  I882-'7).  U.  Vitte  Ua^ke,  a 
French  geographer,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1816.    After  having  been  profea- 
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sor  of  history  in  sever&I  colleges,  h«  devoted 
himself  eapeciallr  to  geo^THphical  stndies.  He 
IE  Becretarj  of  the  geograpliicAl  sooietj,  uid 
prioctpal  editor  of  the  2fouf«lUt  AwnaUt  dtt 
Vo]faff**>  "id  ^^^  pabtiBhed  aumerons  works  re- 
lating to  gei^aphy.  Among  these  are:  Dm- 
(ihm  de  Sir  John  Franilin  dimiUa  (ISflO); 
Soueellet  tKquuieiotu  de*  Ruuet  dan*  rAiie 
oriaitaU  {IS&l);  let  £tata-Uau  «tU  Mexigut 
(1868) ;  Coup  d'ait  ear  ie  Yucatan,  and  Sonora 
et  tet  minet  (1864) ;  Canal  interocianique  du 
iterim*  (1886) ;  Hlttoire  de  Mareoattit  (1897) ; 
and  Hut»ir»  giographifite  et  itatuttqut  de 
tAUemame  (ito,  186S-'8).  He  has  also  isEned 
a  reTiaed  editioa  of  hia  lather's  geography  (8 
Tola^  18G2-'G),  and,  in  coqj  unction  with  others, 
FYattM  illvitrie  (8  vols.,  18SG->7). 
■ALTIT,  Unrd.  See  sappletnenL 
KU.TU  (Or.  fidJiBa,  soft  wax ;  also  denoting 
— '"' — e  of  wax  and  pitch,  nsed  for  the  snr- 


cement).  Flin;  describee  onder  this  name  oa 
inflammable  mud  flowing  from  a  pool  at  Bamo- 
amta,  on  the  Euphrates,  which  he  sa;B  was  simi- 
lar in  nature  to  D^>htha;  and  this  ase  of  the 
word  has  led  to  its  later  application  to  viscid 
Htumena.  It  is  the  proper  name  for  mineral 
tar,  or  all  bitumens  navine  the  conwstenoe  of 
tar,  and  holding  water  and  air  in  mechanical 
jrdmixtnre  in  consequence  of  their  viscidity.  It 
occurs  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  issuing 
from  springs,  often  accompanied  by  water,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  most  frequently 
in  localises  noted  for  the  production  of  petro- 
lenm,  for  which  substance  maltha  is  frequently 
mistaken.  It  appears  to  be  a  product  of  the 
partial  oxidation  or  decomposition  of  certain 
Dnstable  varieties  of  petroleum,  and  doubtless 
ID  bQ  cases  has  a  common  origin  with  it  (see 
PKTBOLsmi),  as  it  passes  by  insensible  degrees 
into  petroleum  on  the  one  hand  and  asphal- 
tom  on  the  other.  It  is  found  in  this  country 
throughout  the  length  of  California,  in  Texas, 
and  at  Tarioos  places  is  the  southwest,  on  both 
flanks  of  the  Eocky  mountuns,  and  in  Alaska. 
Among  foreign  localities  may  be  mentioned 
Ennianllen  in  Canada,  the  i^ands  of  Barba- 
doea  and  Trinidad,  many  localities  in  South 
America,  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
ar^pelago,  and  the  Caucasus.  In  California, 
where  there  are  immense  quantities  of  this 
material,  it  occurs  in  every  variety  of  density, 
from  0-94  to  1.  In  consistence  it  varies  from 
tiiat  of  a,  thin  rimp  to  that  of  soft  mortar.  It 
lasnee  there  &om  a  stratom  of  shale  of  consid- 
eisble  thickness  which  occurs  in  the  miocene 
sandstones  of  the  Coast  range.  It  oozes  from 
springs  upon  hillsides,  over  which  it  trickles ; 
it  accompanies  water  in  pools,  and  flows  upon 
tfa«  suroce  of  streama.  It  has  l>een  obtained 
from  artesian  borings  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
450  f  L  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  at  a  depth 
at  117  ft  so  tenadoQs  as  to  prevent  the  drill 
from  penetrating  further,  hi  a  few  localities 
in  this  region  the  maltha  is  mixed  with  sand, 
tlie  miztnre  forming  sbvta  or  beds  of  great 
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«xt«nt.  At  Knniskillen  the  maltha  forms  what 
are  known  as  "  gum  beds."  Barbadoes  tar  was 
long  an  article  of  commerce,  used  in  medicine 
as  a  liniment  The  Cslifomia  malthas  have 
been  nsed  to  some  extent  as  a  onide  material 
for  the  mannfactnre  of  kerosene;  but  thej 
have  not  been  found  to  possess  much  value  for 
this  purpose  when  treated  in  the  same  appara- 
tus as  is  nsed  for  petroleum ;  whenitisdislllted 
under  pressure,  or  "cracked,"  s  better  result 
is  obtained  both  as  regards  yield  and  quality, — 
Little  is  known  regarding  the  chemit^  consti- 
tution of  maltha;  but  it  is  without  doubt  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons  more  dense  than  ^oee 
fonnd  in  peU^eum.  Some  roedmens  contain 
nitrogen,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  maggota 
are  developed  in  immense  numbers  in  pools  of 
this  mbstanee.  It  b  also  possible  that  oxygen 
is  a  oonstitnent  of  some  varieties.  While  tiiia 
Bubstanoe  is  widely  distributed  and  occurs  in 
vast  quantities  in  some  localities,  it  is  at  present 
very  much  less  valuable  than  petroleum.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  from  it  by  its  greater 
viscidity  and  its  tendency  to  froth  when  heated, 
the  froth  often  occupying  20  times  the  bulk  of 
the  malthaatthe  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
MALIBIIS,  neati  Sebert,  an  English  political 
economist,  bom  at  Albury,  Surrey,  in  1730, 
died  in  Bs^  Dec.  29,  18S4.  His  father  was  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  interested  in  classical 
and  philosophical  studies,  and  so  intimate  a 
friend  of  Bousseau  that  he  was  appointed  one 
of  his  executors ;  and  David  Hume  was  like- 
wise among  his  friends.  In  lT8i  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Jesus  coU^B,  Cambridge,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  classicsl  scholars.  He  received 
his  master's  degree  and  a  fellovrship  in  1767, 
entered  holy  orders,  and  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  care  of  a  Bmall  parish  in  Surrey  and 
his  studies  in  Cambridge.  Jn  1796  he  published 
anonymously  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on 
nopnlation,  which  was  subsequently  much  en- 
larged and  modified.  The  title  of  the  sixth  and 
last  revision  (1B26)  is :  "  An  Essay  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Population,  or  a  View  of  its  past  and 
f  resent  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an 
nqniry  into  our  Prospects  respecting  the  future 
Removal  or  Mitigation  of  the  Evils  which  it  oc- 
casions." His  object  at  flrst  was  to  refute  the 
theories  of  Condorcet  and  Godwin  on  human 
perfectibility  and  political  optimism,  by  show- 
mg  Uie  necessary  sufferings  of  the  poor  from  the 
tendency  of  popnlation  to  increase  faster  than 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  condition  of  the 
poor  became  the  prominent  featnre  of  the  sub- 
sequent editions.  In  1T69  he  viwted  Sweden, 
Norway,  Finland,  and  Russia,  collecting  facte 
and  documents  in  illustration  of  his  subject; 
and  duri^  tJie  interval  of  peace  in  1602  he 
explored  France  and  Switzerland,  He  married 
in  1806,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy  in  the  East  India  college 
at  Haileybnry,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death. 
His  other  principal  writings  are:  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Effects  of  the  Com  Laws  "  (3d  ed., 
1816) ;  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
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Csof  Rent"(181S);  " Prindplw of  Polttaoal 
Domr"  (1820);  and  "Definitions  in  Polit- 
ical Econom}'"  (1627). — Hia  reputation  rests 
almoat  exolusivelj  upon  the  viewa  advanced  in 
his  work  on  population,  lie  held  tliat  popu- 
lation, when  unchecked,  increases  in  a  geomet- 
rical ratio,  while  food  can  be  made  to  increase 
atfniijieat  onlfinaQBrithmetioal  ratio.  Pow- 
erful checks  on  population  mnat  be  constantly 
in  action,  whicb  mhj  be  resolved  into  vice, 
inisery ,  and  moral  or  prudential  restraint 

XALinZ,  ApallMilM  W)  baron,  a  German 
author,  born  in  Konigsberg  in  1796,  died  in 
Weimar,  March  2,  18T0.  He  was  a  brother 
of  the  poet  Franz  Friedrich  von  Maltitz  (1794- 
18S7),  and  like  several  of  his  relatives  he 
was  employed  in  the  diplomalio  aervioe  of 
Russia,  representing  that  empire  at  Weimar 
from  1B41  to  1866.  He  published  novels,  poe- 
try, dramas,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  an  au- 
tobioart^ihy  (1868).  His  best  known  tragedies 
are  Virginia  (1868),  Jnna  Se&yn  (1880),  and 
Spartaeut. — Another  distingnished  poet  of  the 
same  family  was  Gotthijj  Arousx  vos  Mal- 
titz (1T94-188  7). 

MILTZU,  HeUriefe  Kari  Etkardt  BtflMith,  bar- 
on of  Wartenborg  and  Penzlio,  a  German  trav- 
eller, bom  in  Dresden,  Sept.  6,  1826,  died  in 
Pisa,  Italy,  Feb.  23,  1874.  He  studied  at  sov- 
eral  German  universities,  made  explorations 
in  north  Africa,  Arabia,  ond  other  countries, 
and  published  Brei  Jahre  im  Nonhoeitm  ton 
A/ribi  (4  vols.,  I^eipsic,  1868  ;  2d  ed.,  1868) ; 
Wallfahrt  nach  Metka  (2  vols.,  1866);  S«iie 
a'{f  der  Intel  Sardinien  (1869);  Sittenbildir 
nut  TunU  vnd  Algtnriea  (1869) ;  ReUe  in  den 
Btgenttah^ften  Tanit  uad  Tripolit  (3  vols., 
1870) ;  and  Seiu  naeA  SOdjirahien  (Brunswick, 
1872).  He  -was  a  high  authority  io  Phaanictan 
and  old  Egyptian  archeeology,  and  in  S.  Ara- 
bian geography,  ethnology,  and  philology. 

MALI'S,  KUeue  Lnis,  a  French  engineer  and 
physicist,  born  in  Paris,  June  28,  1776,  died 
there,  Feb.  28,  1812.  He  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tingiiislied  fumily,  and  his  intellectual  preco- 
city manifested  Itself  while  ho  was  at  school 
in  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem  and  of 
two   tragedies.      At   the   same  time    he   was 

firoficieut  in  mathematics,  and  passed  a  bril- 
iant  examination  ax  a  military  engineer.  In 
1793  he  received  Uie  rank  of  sub-lieutenant, 
but  as  the  school  of  MSziSres  which  had  con- 
ferred it  was  closed,  be  enlisted  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  exhibited  so  much  talent  while  em- 
Eloyed  on  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  that 
e  was  sent  as  a  pupil  to  the  newly  establish- 
ed polytechnic  school,  whicb  he  left  in  1796 
with  the  grailo  of  sub-lieutenant ;  and  nert 
year  be  entered  the  army  as  captain.  He 
(tistinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Malta 
and  of  Jaffa,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  losing 
his  life  by  the  plagiie.  He  was  among  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Egyptian  institute,  and 
in  1799  he  was  made  by  KlSber  chief  of  bat- 
talion. Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  East 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Chancellor  ICoch, 
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of  the  German  university  of  Gieasen,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  while  formerly  sta- 
tioned there.  In  1804  he  was  commissioned 
by  Napoleon  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  enlsrgv- 
mont  of  the  harbor  and  fortifications  of  Ant- 
werp, and  he  subsequently  superintended  the 
reconstruction  of  the  fort  at  Eehl,  opposite 
Strasbnrg.  In  1810  he  became  mayor,  mem- 
ber of  the  academy,  and  examiner  at  the  poly- 
technic school,  and  next  year  provisional  direc- 
tor of  that  institution.  His  chief  publicatioiis 
inclnde  a  mathematical  Traiti  d'optique,  first 
published  in  1810,  in  which  he  promulgated 
Bom^  valnoble  discoveries  respecting  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  in  transparent  media;  and  the 
"  Theory  of  Double  Refraction  "  (Mimoira 
pritentit  A  Vinttitvi,  vol.  ii.),  containing  an 
account  of  hia  discoveries  respecting  the  po- 
lorixation  of  light,  and  showing  that  Tight  may 
acquire  properties  identical  with  either  of  two 
rays  yielded  by  refraction  through  Iceland 
spar  by  the  process  of  simple  refieclion  at  a 
particular  angle  from  any  transparent  body. 
Ibis  famous  memoir  received  an  academical 
prize  at  the  sii«;estion  of  Laplace.  He  also 
published  an  "Essay  on  the  Mea.inrement  of 
the  Refractive  Force  of  Opaque  Bodies;"  "Re- 
marks on  some  new  Optical  Phenomena,"  in- 
tended to  prove  that  two  portions  of  light  are 
always  polarized  together  in  opposit«  direc- 
tions ;  a  paper  "  On  Phenomena  accompanying 
Refraction  and  Refiection,"  and  one  "On  the 
Axis  of  Refraction  of  Crystals." 

NALT^Ur,  erut,  a  town  of  Worcestershire, 
England,  celebrated  as  a  watering  place,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Malvern  hills,  8  m.  S.  S.  W. 
ot Worcester;  pop.inl87], 7,826.  Thesprings, 
which  are  sulphuretted  and  slightly  tepid,  are 
especially  beneficial  in  glandular  and  skm  com- 
plaints. They  are  situated  between  Great  and 
Littie  Malvern,  the  latter  place  b^g  4  m.  S. 
of  the  former,  which  is  surrounded  by  fine 
country  residences  and  contains  delightful 
walks  and  good  accommodations  for  bathers 
and  visitors.  There  are  several  schools,  an  ex- 
cellent library  and  reading  room,  and  a  cbapd 
of  the  connteas  of  Huntingdon's  connection. 
Tlie  ancient  church,  formerly  part  of  a  monas- 
tery founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  England.  The  Malvern  hills,  which  reach 
a  height  of  about  1,400  ft.,  extend  about  9  m. 
N.  and  8. 

MlLT^ur  Bill,  Bank  (T.  See  Chickabomint. 

MUTOKDffi^  or  HawHelriH,  VIIIiaH  de,  a  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastic,  died  July  9,  1238.  He  was 
educated  and  perhaps  born  in  France,  but  was 
at  an  early  age  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews. 
In  1199  he  became  chancellor  of  Scotland,  in 
1200  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1202  bishoi>  of 
St.  Andrew.i,  retaining  the  Intter  see  until  his 
death.  In  1211,  a.i  papal  legate,  in  concert 
with  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  pope,  he  convened  a  council  of  the  clergy 
and  people  at  Perth  to  urge  an  expedition  to 
the  lloly  Land.     In  1214  he  officiated  at  the 
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ooronation  of  AJexnnder  IL,  and  from  I21S  to  I 
1318  stteaded  the  fourth  Laterui  council  as 
one  of  the  representatifes  of  tJia  Scottish 
church.  He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  I 
according  to  Fordon,  was  eqnaU;  zealons  in  j 
support  of  his  personal  rights,  haring  deprived  < 
the  sbbcT-  of  Dmifermline  of  the  preseatation  I 
to  two  livings  because  its  monks  had  once  neg-  ! 
lected  to  proTide  him  with  wine  for  supper.  ' 
He  introdnced  new  monastic  ordera  into  Scot-  j 
land,  established  msDj  Dominican  and  other 
eonventa,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  St.  Ninian 
and  Kentigern. 

■ILWA,  an  old  province  of  ceutrat  lodto, 
comprisiDK  a  table  land  from  1,COO  to  2,500 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
the  valley  of  the  Gaines,  E.  by  Bnndelcimd,  8. 
by  the  "Vindhja,  and  W,  by  the  Aravulli  moun- 
tains, and  lying  chiefly  between  lat.  S3°  and  24° 
N.,  and  Ion,  74°  and  78°  E.  ;  length  abont  220 
m.,  average  breadth  160  m.  The  people  are 
mostly  Hindoos.  It  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  native  Btat«s  under  British  protection,  and 
includes  part  of  the  possesaioDB  of  8tndia  and 
Holkar.  The  surface  ia  uneven,  with  a  gradu- 
al descent  from  the  Vindhya  mountains.  It  is 
watered  by  many  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  Chumbnl,  an  affluent  of  Uie  Oanges.  The 
soil  ia  fertile,  producing  cotton,  tobarco,  opium, 
indigo,  sugar,  and  grain,  and  affording  pastur- 
age for  targe  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
rivers  are  not  navigable,  hut  a  considerable 
overland  trade  is  carried  on  in  cottons,  printed 
cloths,  opinm,  and  other  products.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Oojein,  Indore,  Bhopal,  and 
Bilsa. — Malwa  became  tributary  to  the  sover- 
eign of  Delhi  in  the  18th  century,  but  at  the 
banning  of  the  15th  threw  o9  ibe  yoke,  and 
for  ISO  years  fonned  a  powerful  independent 


Akbar,  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas  early 
18th  century,  and  separated  from  the  Mogul 
territory  abont  1782.  It  was  long  desolated 
by  the  Pindarrees,  who  were  aubdned  by  the 
marqnis  of  Bastings  and  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
A  police  force  of  Bheels  was  anbsequently  or- 
ganised by  the  British,  and  for  some  time 
proved  highly  effident,  but  a  large  portion  of 
it  mutinied  in  1867. 

aiHE,  UttU  Bwrl  AnuMd,  a  French  printer, 
bom  in  Tonn,  Aug.  IT,  1811.  In  1838  the 
printing  establishment  founded  by  his  father 
in  Tonra  came  into  his  poBsesHiou,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  cousin  Charles  Ernest  Harae,  who 
was  mayor  of  Tours  from  1861  to  1886.  The 
cousins,  who  are  also  brothers-in-law,  together 
extended  the  business  till  1846,  when  it  came 
under  the  sole  direction  of  Alfred  Maine,  who 
raised  it  to  the  greatest  importance.  The  ea- 
tabtishment  inclndes  departments  for  print- 
ing, binding,  and  bookselling.  Abont  TOO  per- 
sons are  employed  within  and  GOO  without  the 
premises.  It  produces  daily  abont  20,000  vol- 
lunefl,  bound  and  unbound.  Among  the  spe- 
cial publications  of  this  house  are  liturgical  and 
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devotional  works,  small  hooks  for  religious  edu- 
cation printed  under  the  anspices  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  editions  of  tlie  classics,  and 
elementary  treatises  on  science  and  education, 
issued  likewise  under  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Its  small  prayer  books  {PareUtieni),  bound 
in  leather  and  with  gilt  edges,  are  sold  at  re- 
tail for  SG  centimes  (about  T  cents).  About 
1S64M.  Mame  entered  upon  the  publication 
of  richly  illustrated  works,  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  is  the  Bible  with  illustra- 
tions by  Dor£  (1886-'6).  He  obtained  priwa 
at  the  London  exhibition  of  1861,  the  grand 
medal  of  honor  at  the  French  exposition  of 
186S,  and  the  grand  prize  at  that  of  1887.  In 
the  last  year  he  also  reoeived  one  of  the  prizes 
of  10,000  francs  offered  to  model  estoblish- 
ments  in  which  the  greatest  social  harmony 
and  comfort  prevail  among  the  workmen. 

MjiMHJTKty  (Arabic,  mtmalit,  a  slave),  a 
body  of  soldiery  who  ruled  &[ypt  for  several 
oentnries.  They  were  introdiiced  into  that 
country  by  the  sultan  Malek  el-Adel  II.  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  were 
composed  oriEiually  of  yonng  captives  pur- 
chased from  tne  Mongols,  Tley  were  called 
the  Bahri  Mamelukes,  or  Mamelukes  of  the 
river,  becauae  they  were  trained  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile.  They  formed  the  body  guard  of 
the  sultan,  Turan  Shab,  the  sou  end  suc- 
cessor of  Malek  ct-Adel,  becoming  unpopu- 
lar, the  Mamelukes  deposed  and  murdered  him 
about  1260,  and  raised  their  commander  Eybek 
to  the  throne.  A  line  of  sultans  known  as 
the  Bahri  or  Turkish  dynasty  nbw  followed, 
all  of  whom  were  raised  to  power  by  the 
Mamelukes,  and  many  of  them  deposed  and 
slain.  A  new  baud  of  Mamelukes,  however, 
had  been  created  by  these  sovereigna,  comp>osed 
of  Circassiuns  and  Georgians,  who  were  called 
Borgia,  sn^estive  of  a  tower  or  castle,  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  employed  on  forti- 
Scations  in  Egypt,  In  188S  the  Borgi  Mame- 
lukes gained  tlie  aacendancy  over  the  Bahris, 
and  made  their  commander  Barkok  anitan. 
The  Borgis  continued  in  power  till  1617, 
when  tlioy  were  subdued  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  Egypt  became  a  dependency  of 
Constantinople.  The  Turkish  sultan,  however, 
placed  the  24  provinces  into  which  he  di- 
vided Egypt  under  Mameluke  governors  or 
beys,  who  served  to  keep  the  Turkish  viceroy 
in  check.  The  beys  also  had  the  right  to  elect 
the  governor  of  Cairo,  an  official  of  great  pow- 
er. The  number  of  the  Mnmelukes  was  about 
12,000,  and  they  were  nearly  all  from  the 
region  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian, 
whence  they  were  brought  in  their  youth  to 
Cairo,  compelled  or  persuaded  to  embrace  Mo- 
hammedaniion,  and  educated  as  soldiers.  They 
did  not  intermarry  with  the  natives  of  Egypt, 
but  bought  wives  of  their  own  race  from  the 
traders  in  Circassian  slaves.  These  women 
from  the  north  seldom  bore  children  in  Egyp^ 
or  if  they  did  their  offspring  were  sickly  and 
short-lived.    Though  instances  of  hereditaJTr 
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sncoession  among  ibo  Mamelukes  were  not  un- 
known, ther  were  oomparatjvely  rare,  and  it 
y/aa  generallj  from  master  to  slave,  and  not 
from  father  to  son.  Volne}*,  who  Tisited 
Egypt  in  the  ]att«r  part  of  the  18th  centnry, 
asserted  that  all  Mametnke  children  perished 
in  the  first  or  second  descent  Each  of  the  £4 
be;a  muntained  600  or  000  followers,  thor- 
oaghty  armed  and  equipped,  and  forming  an 
admirable  cavalry  force.  Each  of  the  Mame- 
lukes was  attended  by  two  armed  slaves  who 
fought  on  foot  In  17B8,  when  3oiuLpart«  in- 
-vaded  Egypt,  his  army  first  encountered  the 
3(amelnkes  while  on  the  march  from  Alexan- 
■dria  to  Owro.  "The  whole  plain  was  covered 
-with  Mamelakea," saja  Scott,  "mounted on  the 
.finwt  Arabian  horses,  and  armed  with  pistols, 
carbines,  and  blnnderbassea  of  the  best  English 
workmanship,  their  plnmed  tnrbans  waving  in 
the  ^r,  and  their  rich  dresses  and  arms  glitter- 
ing in  the  snn.  Entertdning  a  high  contempt 
for  the  French  force,  as  oonMsting  almost  en- 
.tarelj  of  infantry,  this  splendid  barbaric  chiv- 
alry watched  every  opportunity  for  charging 
them,  nor  did  a  single  straggler  escape  the  un- 
relenting edge  of  their  sabres.  Their  charge 
was  almost  as  swift  as  the  wind,  and  as  their 
severe  bits  enabled  them  to  halt  or  wheel  their 
horses  at  (all  gallop,  their  retreat  was  as  rapid 
as  their  advance.  Even  the  practised  veterans 
of  Italy  were  at  first  embarrassed  by  this  sew 
mode  of  fighting,  and  lost  several  men ;  espe- 
cially when  fatigae  caused  any  one  to  fall  out 
of  the  ranks,  in  which  case  his  fate  beoame 
certain.  But  they  were  soon  reconciled  to 
fighting  the  Uamelukes,  when  they  discovered 
that  each  of  those  horsemen  carried  abont 
him  his  fortune,  and  that  it  not  uncommonly 
amounted  to  considerable  snms  in  gold."  At 
the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  Jnly  21,  1798,  the 
Mamelukes  mustered  tbeirfull  foroe,  consisting 
of  7,000  men  under  Mnrad  Bey,  and  attacked 
the  French  with  desperate  courage ;  but  they 
were  repulsed  with  terrible  slaughter,  and 
abont  2,CO0  of  them  who  survived  fied  to  Up- 
per Egypt  "Oonld  I  have  united  the  Mame- 
Inke  horse  to  the  French  infantry,"  said  Str 
poleon,  "  I  would  have  reckoned  myself  master 
of  the  world."  After  the  French  were  driven 
from  £gypt  by  the  British,  the  Mamelukes  re- 
gained in  some  degree  their  power,  and  a  civil 
war  broke  out  between  them  and  the  Turks. 
They  were  twice  victims  of  treacherous  mas- 
aacres,  and  were  completely  crushed  March  1, 
1811,  when  Mehemet  Ali  be«uiled  470  chiefs 
into  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  then  closed  the 
gates  and  ordered  his  Albanian  soldiers  to  fire 
npon  them.  Only  one  escaped,  a  bey  who 
les^ied  his  horse  from  the  ramparts  and  alighted 
nmnjured,  thongh  the  animal  was  killed  by  the 
tall.  Immediately  afterward  a  general  mas- 
aacre  of  the  Mamelukes  in  every  province  of 
Egypt  was  ordered.  The  few  who  esoaped 
fled  to  Nnbia,  and  especially  to  the  province  of 
Sennaar,  where  they  built  the  town  of  New 
Dongola  and  attempted  to  keep  up  their  force 
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by  disciplining  negroes  in  their  pecnUar  tac- 
tics. They  did  not  enoceed,  however,  and  a 
few  years  later  their  number  was  reduced  to 
abont  100,  when  they  disperaed,  and  the  Mame- 
lukes ceased  to  exist 

lUMEETUIES.    BeeMsasiNA. 

lUHUNI,  Tenaito  Mk  BaTcre,  count,  an  Ital- 
ian philosopher,  bom  in  Fesaro  about  1600. 
He  received  a  superior  education,  and  in  I8S1 
took  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
the  Komagna,  and  was  proscribed.  He  took 
refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  was  occupied  in  lit- 
erary labors  until  he  was  permitted  to  retnm 
to  Italy  by  the  amnesty  granted  in  1846  by 
Pius  IX.  He  became  prominent  amonz  the 
libera]  statesmen  who  gathered  around  the 
pope,  and  accepted  a  pUce  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  vacillating  policy  of  Piua  IX.,  how- 
ever, soon  led  to  his  retirement,  and  lie  went 
to  Tnrin,  where  with  Gioberti  and  others  he 
founded  a  patriotic  society,  of  which  he  became 
president  In  November,  1648,  after  the  fii(^t 
of  the  pope  to  Gaeta,  he  returned  to  Bome 
and  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  bnt  he 
soon  retired  in  consequeaoe  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  ultra-republican  element  and  also 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  constituent  assembly. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  papal  power  in 
184B  he  went  to  Piedmont,  and  subsequently 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Turin 
university,  and  a  member  of  parliament.  He 
warmly  supported  the  policy  of  Cavonr,  and 
In  1860  was  appointed  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. From  1861  to  1665  he  was  minister 
at  Athens.  In  1686  he  was  accredited  to 
Switserlaad,  but  soon  afterward  became  a 
member  of  the  Italian  senate.  In  1670  he 
was  restored  to  Uie  chur  of  the  philosophy 
of  history  in  the  8apienza  college  at  Rome, 
which  he  had  formerly  held-  He  is  promi- 
nent among  Italian  ontolof^sts.  In  hla  ear- 
liest philoBopbioal  work,  J)el  riaTunanunlo 
deW  antica  Jtlati^fia  ttaliaiM  ^1884),  he  ad- 
hered to  the  doctrine  of  empiricism  based  on 
psychological  investigation.  Bnt  he  soon  be- 
came a  convert  to  Kosminl's  opinion  that  the 
experimental  method  alone  cannot  philosophi- 
cally reconstruct  the  science  of  nature  and 
mind ;  and  in  his  Diteono  wulV  ontologia  t  ml 
metodo  (1841),  and  Dialoghi  di  *eUtua  prima 
(1846),  be  strove  to  find  a  philosophicu  basis 
in  common  sense,  and  expressed  for  the  first 
time  his  doctrine  of  immediate  perception  aa 
the  only  foundation  of  a  full  insight  into  real- 
ity. This  last  phase  ot  his  doctrine  is  ex- 
pounded in  his  Cot^ttiumi  di  wn  mtU^tieo 
(1865),  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  re- 
spectively relating  to  ontology  and  cosmology. 
— A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
was  published  by  M.  Lemonnier  (Florencey 
IBOT).  An  Engluh  translation  of  his  Prinei- 
pii  dalla  filotojia  dd.  diritto  ("  Rights  of  Na- 
tions "),  edited  by  Roger  Acton,  was  published 
in  Loudon  in  1860.  Among  his  later  works 
are:  Sinaieinunto  eattolieo  (ISGi) ;  Saggi  di 
JilcioJUf  eiviU  (1866);  Htditattoni  eartmaiu 
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(ISM) ;  and  T«oria  dtlla  religione  e  dellc  ttato, 
t  dei  moi  rapporti  tptdali  con  Roma  e  colls 
nationi  catMickt  (1868).  He  &ls«>  contrib- 
ntea  largely  to  the  philosophical  review  La 
Itlotofia  delle  SeuoU  italiattt. 

**—*'■'*)  the  highest  vertebrated  uiiinaJe, 
inchidiiig  maD,  warm-blooded,  breathing  h]r 
longs  separated  from  the  abdominal  carit;  by 
a  di^hnigm,  generallj  covered  with  hair,  and 
bringing  forth  their  jonng  alive,  which  they 
nourish  b;  the  aecretioii  of  mammar;  ghmd^ 
(whence  thdr  name).  Most  mammale  are  com- 
monly known  as  qoadrupeds,  from  their  hav- 
ing fonr  feet  Baited  for  progression  on  a  solid 
snrfoce ;  but  the  terms  are  not  sjnonymons,  as 
most  reptiles  are  foar-footed,  and  the  whales 
cannot  tie  caUed  quadrupeds.  The  form  of 
maminals  is  very  varioua ;  among  them  we  see 
man  walking  erect,  the  flying  bats,  the  swim- 
ming cetaceans,  the  bulky  elephant,  the  slow- 
moving  sloth,  and  the  agile  squirrel ;  yet  the 
tbxee  regions  of  head,  neok,  and  tmnk  can  al< 
ways  be  recognized  in  the  skeleton,  and  gen- 
erally in  the  living  animal.  The  neck,  though 
varying  in  length  from  that  of  man  (one  sev- 
enth of  the  spinal  column)  to  that  of  the  ^raSe 
(three  sevenuts),  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
consists  of  7  Tertebr»;  some  of  the  sloths 
have  S  or  0,  and  some  manatees  are  sud  to 
have  6  only ;  in  the  hoofed  animals  the  length 
of  the  ne<^  depends  on  that  of  the  fore  legs, 
for  the  purpose  of  grazing ;  but  the  elephant 
has  a  long  proboscis  to  eompensate  for  the 
shortness  of  the  neck  rendered  necesssry  by 
the  ponderons  head ;  the  extra  vertebrte  of  the 
sloths  are  by  some  considered  bb  dorsals  with 
rudimentary  ribs  to  give  additional  mobility  to 
the  neck.  The  nmnber  of  dorsal  vertebre  va- 
ries from  11  in  some  of  the  bats  to  22  in  some 
of  the  sloths,  man  having  12  -  tlie  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, 5  in  man,  are  2  in  the  omithorhynchus 
snd  9  in  some  lemurs,  stronger  than  the  dor- 
uls,  and  withont  ribs,  which  are  replaced  by 
long  transverseprocesses;  the  sacral  vertebrte, 
umally  4,  vary  from  1  to  B;  the  rudimentary 
tail  of  man,  the  ot  eeeeygU,  consists  of  4  bones, 
bnt  in  the  long-tailed  manis  there  are  46  oan- 
dal  vertebne.  The  skull  is  articulated  to  the 
spine  by  two  occipital  condyles,  which  permit 
the  npward  and  downward  motions  of  the 
bead,  the  lateral  and  rotating  movements  de- 
praiding  on  the  articulation  between  the  first 
and  second  vertebra ;  in  whales  the  short  neck 
is  immovable  as  in  fishes,  and  its  bones  are 
very  thin  and  more  or  less  consolidated  to- 
gether; the  strong  ligoimtntMm  nuehm,  which 
supports  the  head,  is  attached  to  the  spinons 
proceoses  and  sknll.  The  eandal  vertebrffi  are 
of  two  kinds,  one  having  a  spinal  canal,  the 
other  not,  and  the  processes  are  always  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  the  use  made  of  the 
tail ;  in  most  mammals  its  movements  are  con- 
fined to  hrushiug  away  insects  from  the  skin, 
bnt  in  the  kangaroo  it  forms  with  the  hind 
legs  a  firm  tripod  from  which  the  animal 
firings,  and  in  some  8outb  Amerioan  monkeys 


it  is  prehensile  snd  used  ss  a  fifth  hand  in 
banging  from  trees ;  in  the  whales  it  becomes 
a  powerful  swimming  organ,  is  provided  on  ita 
under   surface  with  V-shaped   bones  for   the 

Erotection  of  the  blood  vessels,  snd,  being 
orizontal,  is  used  principally  as  an  organ  by 
which  to  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe ;  in  the 
beaver  the  transverse  processes  and  the  lower 
spinous  are  very  large  tor  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles,  which  move  the  toil  like  a  trowel 
ohiefiy  in  a  downward  direction.  The  bones 
of  the  spine  are  united  by  elastic  flbro-cartila- 
ges;  these,  in  whales,  form  osseous  disks,  sep- 
arating on  maceration,  and  frequently  used  by 
arctic  travellers  for  plates. — As  all  nnHnpiafa 
breathe  air,  the  mechanism  of  their  reepi  ration 
depends  on  the  movable  ribs  and  Uie  dia- 
phragm ;  man  has  T  true  and  C  false  ribs,  the 
former  united  to  the  stemom,  the  latter  not ; 
the  number  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  dor- 
sal vertebrte;  in  the  whale,  of  12  ribs,  H  are 
false,  in  the  unau  11  out  of  28,  in  the  horse  8 
out  of  18,  in  the  cats  4  out  of  18,  and  in  the 
manatee  14  out  of  16;  in  theoamivoratheyare 
dense  and  narrow,  in  the  herbivora  large,  broad, 
and  thick.  The  breast  bone  varies  in  shape 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  clav- 
icles; in  non-olaviculated  mammals  the  cheat 
is  compressed  laterally,  and  the  breast  bone 
has  a  projecting  keel  as  in  birds ;  in  bats  it  is 
much  Keeled,  in  the  higher  apes  flat  as  in  man, 
and  in  the  moles  it  extends  in  front  of  the  ribs, 
forming  a  distinct  pieoe;  in  mammals  with  clav- 
icles the  chest  approaches  very  nearly  to  that 
of  man ;  the  hnman  chest,  however,  is  the  only 
one  in  which  the  transverse  exceeds  the  autero- 
poHterior  diameter,  causing  the  greater  separa- 
tion of  the  shoulders  and  ute  increased  facility 
of  movement  of  the  arms.  The  anterior  ribs, 
always  extend  as  far  as  the  breast  bone,  and 
are  thus  true  ribs,  difFering  in  this  respect  from 
those  of  birds.  Each  of  the  ribs  is  usually 
connected  by  its  head  to  an  articular  cavity 
formed  by  the  bodies  of  two  vertebra,  and  by 
its  tubercle  to  the  transverse  process  of  th» 
posterior  of  the  two ;  in  the  monotremstathej 
are  connected  with  the  body  alone,  and  jn  ceta* 
cesns  often  only  with  the  transverse  processes. 
The  breast  bone  consists  of  several  pieces,  one 
behind  the  other,  to  which  the  anterior  or  true 
ribs  are  joined  by  cartilages  which  rarely  be- 
come ossified;  the  posterior  are  the  false  or 
floating  ribs,  and  are  not  attached  immediately 
to  the  breast  bone;  this  arrangement  gives  mo- 
bility to  the  chest  and  allows  the  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  ribs  daring  respiration.  The 
bones  of  the  skull  and  face  are  immovably 
connected  with  each  other,  a  charact«r  whidb 
doee  not  occur  in  any  of  the  lower  classes ;  the 
brain  cavity  is  larger  thou  in  birds  and  rep- 
tiles ;  the  occipital  condyles,  near  the  centre  of 
the  base  in  man,  are  gradually  removed  to  the 
posterior  portion  as  we  descend  iu  the  scale; 
the  number  of  cranial  bones,  eight  in  man,  is 
less  than  in  most  lower  vertebrates.  For  the 
general  characters  see  Compabative  AirATOHr, 
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whwe  also  are  giTsn  eaffioient  details  od  the 
oreans  of  Kense,  teeth,  digestive  HTstem,  and 
hairy  covering.  The  lower  jaw  coneiBts  of  two 
pieces,  and  is  alone  movable ;  In  man  it  is  aus- 
ceptible  of  motion  up  and  down,  laterally,  and 
from  before  backward;  in  the  camivora  tlio  first 
movement,  in  the  raminsnta  the  second,  and 
in  the  rodenta  the  third,  is  specially  provided 
for  by  the  shape  of  the  condyles  and  the  form 
of  the  glenoid  cavity. — The  limbs  of  maninialB 
vary  exceedingly  in  shape,  according  to  the 
offices  to  be  performed  by  them  j  we  Sad  the 
hand  of  man  with  its  thumb  opposable  to  the 
fingers,  the  four  lionds  of  the  monkey,  the 
paddles  of  the  whale,  the  walking  feet  of  the 
norso,  the  wing  of  the  bat,  the  paw  of  the  lion, 
the  shovel  of  Uie  mole,  all  construoted  on  the 
same  type  and  modified  from  the  same  bony 
elements.  The  anterior  limbs  are  always 
present,  with  a  well  developed  scapular  arch, 
nanally  kept  in  place  by  a  clavicle ;  this  last 
is  present  in  man,  monkeys,  the  insectivora, 
squirrels,  and  bats,  bnt  absent  in  oetacMos,  the 
hoofed  animals,  and  some  edentates ;  in  most 
oamivora  and  in  some  rodents  it  is  imperfect- 
ly developed;  it  corresponds  to  the  furcular 
bone  in  birds,  and  the  monotreroata  liave  in 
addition  the  second  or  coraooid  clavicle  of 
birds.  The  shoulder  blade  is  thin,  fiat,  and 
more  or  less  triangular,  generally  with  a  well 
marked  spine ;  it  is  lon^  and  narrow  in  herbi~ 
vora,  and  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  anterior 
and  lateral  portion  of  the  cheat ;  in  carnivora 
«ndrodBnts,r6qairing  more  freedom  of  motion, 
it  is  oblique,  and  ho  of  conrse  ia  the  glenoid 
cavity ;  jockeys  are  well  aware  that  an  npright 
shonlder  is  the  mark  of  a  stomblicg  horse.  Ilie 
arm  bone  is  nearly  straight  in  man,  much  bent 
in  the  carnivora,  long  in  monkeys  and  sloths, 
and  short  in  rnniinants  and  cetaceans :  it  ia  con- 


ulna  of  the  forearm  by  a  hinge  joint.  Tho  ulna 
is  the  longest  in  man  and  lies  on  the  inddc,  and 
receives  the  arm  bone  in  a  deep  sigmoid  cavity ; 
the  radios  is  connected  with  the  wrist,  and 
turns  with  tJie  movements  of  the  hand,  rolling 
around  and  npon  tho  nlna;  this  independence 
of  movement  becomes  less  and  less,  nccoording 
as  the  limbs  are  more  used  as  instruments  of 
progression ;  in  the  carnivora  and  rodents  the 
two  bones  are  distinct,  but  the  rotation  is  very 
imperfect,  and  in  the  hoofed  animals  generally 
the  two  make  a  single  bone ;  the  radius  seems 
to  form  the  jirincipal  bone,  the  ulna  being  fre- 
quently, as  in  the  horse  and  bats,  very  rudi- 
mentary. Tho  wriat  in  man  consists  of  eight 
bones  in  two  rows,  in  other  mammals  varying 
from  five  to  eleven  ;  to  these  are  attached  tho 
five  parallel  metacarpal  bones  in  man,  followed 
hy  the  five  fingers,  each  having  three  jointi. 
except  the  first  or  thumb,  which  has  only  two ; 
In  ttie  raminants  the  two  metacarpals  form 
the  single  cannon  bone,  sometimes  with  rudi- 
mentary hi 
of  the  horse;    most  pactiyder 


metacarpals,  the  elephant  baring  five.  In  ani- 
mals which  walk  on  the  ends  of  the  t«es,  the 
metacarpus  is  so  lengtliened  that  it  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  forearm,  and  supposed  there- 
fore to  be  flexed  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  man ;  bnt  the  lower  part  of  the  fore  leg 
of  a  horse,  for  instance,  is  in  reality  the  meta- 
carpus, and  the  part  called  the  knee  is  the  wrist 
joint.  The  fingers  vary  from  one  to  five ;  tho 
third  or  middle  finger  is  the  most  constant,  and 
commonly  the  longest,  and  is  the  only  one  found 
in  the  horse ;  the  thumb  disappears  first,  then 
the  little  finger,  and  then  the  fourth  finger; 
ruminants  have  the  second  and  third,  or  fore 
and  middle  fingers.  The  hind  limbs  are  more 
firmly  connected  to  the  trunk  than  the  ante- 
rior; the  su])porting  arch  is  the  pelvis,  com- 
posed of  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis  on  each 
side,  the  first  joining  the  sacrum,  the  second 
forming  die  prominences  upon  which  man  sits, 
end  the  third  uniting  in  front;  in  cetaceans 
there  is  only  a  rudiment  of  this  bony  orcli,  and 
the  hind  limbs  are  absent.  The  thigh  bone, 
the  longest  in  man,  is  in  most  other  mammals 
relatively  shorter;  it  is  attached  by  a  ball  and 
socket  joint  to  the  pelvis,  in  man  its  axis  being 
nearly  that  of  the  body,  but  in  tlie  lower  mam- 
mals bending  more  and  more  forward  nntil 
it  forms  an  acute  angle  with  tlie  tmnk.  Tlie 
tibia  and  fibula  correspond  to  the  radius  and 
ulna  of  the  forearm,  and  have  the  patella  or 
knee-pan  in  front  of  the  articulation  with  the 
thigh  bone ;  these  are  ooalescrcd  in  various  ani- 
mals somewhat  as  are  the  rndiusandulna;  the 
tarsal  bones  correspond  to  the  carpal,  and  are 
followed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  metatarsus 
and  toes.  In  the  apes  the  great  toe  is  opposable 
to  the  others,  like  the  thumb,  whence  they  are 
called  quadrunuina,  four-handed;  while  man 
rests  his  whole  foot,  from  the  heel  to  the  toes, 
on  the  ground,  other  mammals  walk  chiefly  on 
the  toes ;  the  horse  stands  on  the  tipa  of  the 
middle  fingers  and  toes,  the  heel  being  nearly 
AS  high  up  OS  the  knee  in  man,  the  cat  on  the 
last  two  joints  of  several  toes,  and  the  bear  on 
the  metatarsus  and  toes ;  there  is  no  animal,  ex- 
cept man,  that  osn  be  properly  said  to  touch 
tho  ground  with  the  entire  foot;  in  the  seals 
all  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  toot  may  be  recog- 
nized, but  they  are  united  by  a  membranous  web 
into  a  kind  of  csndal  fin.  The  bones  of  mam- 
mals have  not  the  air  cells  found  is  birds,  bnt 
are  either  solid  or  their  cavities  are  filled  with 
an  oily  matter  called  morrow ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, air  cavities  called  sinuses,  especially  large 
in  the  frontal  bene  of  ruminimts,  as  in  the  OX 
and  sheep,  and  greatly  developed  in  the  fron- 
tal region  of  the  elepliont ;  these  communicate 
either  with  the  naejil  or  auditory  passages. — 
While  most  mammals  resemble  man  in  the 
arrai^ment  of  the  muscles,  others  approach 
birds  and  even  fishes  in  this  respect;  as  they 
ore  less  active  than  birds,  their  muscles  are  leas 
firm  and  the  tendons  less  liable  to  ossify ;  they 
are  generally  fewer  !u  number  thou  in  man, 
and  Uieir  variations  from  the  human  type  are 
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tulioed  cliieflj  in  tlie  limbs;  in  the  mole,  for 
iiuUace,  the  fleiora  ot  the  arm,  the  great  pec- 
toral, and  the  latiuUnui  dorii  are  very  largo ; 
the  berbivora  and  pochydermB  require  miiB- 
sive  mnacles,  and  the  agile  airnivora  compact 
and  energetic  ones;  the  mnscles  of  the  ears 
■re  spedoll;  developed  in  the  herbivora,  and 
thiMS  of  the  DOM  in  the  hog ;  the  ghiUfiit  max- 
imut,  the  largest  of  all  in  man,  is  much  small- 
er in  the  monkeys,  and  very  gmalt  in  the  low- 
er mammale ;  the  natee  in  the  horse  are  oom- 
powd  principally  of  the  glutcna  mediiii ;  the 
museles  of  ute  calf,  ao  characteristic  of  man, 
are  BDtflU  in  all  below  him,  and  the  short  mus- 
dss  of  the  hnman  hand  are  absent  in  the  low- 
er mammal  a ;  tbose  of  the  wingB  in  bats  ore 
uTsnged  aomewhM  as  in  birds,  and  those  of 
(tUceans  aa  in  fahea.  A  mnscle  remarkably 
developed  in  many  msmmala,  bnt  nidimen- 
tarj  in  man,  is  the  cntaneons  layer,  the  pan- 
*iadui  eamcMU,  ot  which  the  human  analogne 
is  the  platytma  myoida  of  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  face;  we  notice  ita  action  in  the 
Lorse  when  a  fly  or  any  irritating  object  tonch- 
ea  the  skin,  in  the  erection  of  the  qniDs  of 
the  poronpine,  and  in  the  coiling-  of  the  body 
of  the  armadillo  and  hedgehog.  The  minnte 
coccygeal  ranscles  of  man  are  represented 
by  nnmeroos  and  powerful  ones  in  the  pre- 
beosiJe  tail  of  certain  monkeys,  in  the  strong 
trowel  of  the  beaver,  and  in  the  fluke  of 
the  whale,  analt^ns  to  the  hnman  mult\fldv» 
^inc — Jn  man  and  mammals  the  heart  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  halves,  each  divided 
into  two  cavitiea,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle ; 
the  conrae  of  the  blood  ia  from  the  left  ventri- 
cle to  the  aorta  and  over  the  body,  pure  arte- 
rial ;  then  traverting  the  Byatemic  capillaries 
it  enters  into  the  veins,  and  is  carried  to  the 
ri^t  anride ;  thence  it  passes  to  the  right  ven- 
tnele,  and  thence  by  the  pnlmonary  artery  to 
the  Inngs,  in  whose  capillariee  it  becomes  pu- 
rified by  the  oiygen  of  the  respired  ^r,  and 
is  retnrned  by  we  pulmonary  veins  to  the 
left  auricle,  whence  it  enters  the  left  ventricle 
to  be  distributed  aa  before.  Here,  therefore, 
the  blood  passes  twice  through  the  heart  and 
through  two  systems  of  capll&riee  before  com- 
pletiogitscircle;  henoe  the  oironlation  is  called 
doabl^  and  it  is  alao  complete,  as  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood  is  pnrifled  in  the  Inngs  before 
itiasentoverthebody.  Before  birth,  when  the 
Inoge  are  impervious,  the  anricles  communicate 
(lirertly,  and  one  or  more  Teasels  pass  from  the 
ri^t  ventricle  to  the  aorta,  conveying  the  blood 
over  the  body  withont  sending  it  to  the  lungs ; 
but  when  respiration  begina  theae  communica- 
tions between  the  arterial  and  venous  syst^nts 
are  closed.     In  the  dngone  the  two  ventricles 


the  apex  is  not  inclined  to  the  left, 
eept  in  eoine  monkeys,  nnd  in  some  hoofed  ani- 
mals two  small  flat  bonea  nre  imbedded  in  the 
sQbstance  of  tlie  left  ventricle.  In  cetaceans 
there  is  a  plexifonn  arrangement  of  the  arte- 
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ries  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  allowing  an  ac- 
onmnlation  of  blood  in  them,  to  bo-nsed  as  re- 
quired during  prolonged  submersion ;  in  many 
ruminants  the  internal  carotid  forma  a  Ttte 
miraiile,  or  network  of  vessels,  at  the  entrance 
o(  the  skull,  doubtless  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
brain  from  too  great  force  of  the  blood  while 
the  bead  is  in  a  dependent  position ;  in  the 
slow-moving  sloths  the  arteries  of  tlie  limbs 
communicate  Terj  freely,  rendering  compres- 
sion during  their  climbing  impoasible  except  in 
a  few  vessels  at  a  lime.  A  similar  disposition 
prevails  in  the  venous  system ;  in  the  seal  ond 
otter,  as  in  the  ducks,  the  inferior  cava  is  di- 
lated into  a  receptacle  which  liolds  the  blood 
while  they  are  under  water,  and  only  permits 
it  to  pass  on  to  the  lungs  when  they  come  to 
the  surface ;  in  the  porpoise  tortuous  sinuses 
receive  the  intercostal  veius,  and  in  the  foot 
of  the  horse  a  fine  network  is  distributed  on 
the  front  of  the  coffin  bone.  The  heart  is 
composed  of  muscular  fibres,  each  cavity  hav- 
ing ite  own,  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner  from 
the  point  to  the  basei  the  courne  of  the  blood 
is  directed  from  the  anricles  to  the  ventricles 
by  the  mitral  valve  on  the  left  side  and  the 
tricu^id  on  the  right,  kept  in  place  by  tendi- 
nous cords  attached  to  fleshy  columns,  and  the 
entrancee  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are 
guarded  each  by  three  semilunar  valves  which 
prevent  regurgitation.  The  lungs  of  mammals 
are  almost  always  in  pturs,  and  hang  freely  in 
the  chest  suspended  by  the  straight  windpipe, 
and  enclosed  within  tlie  serous  cavity  lined  by 
the  pleura;  the  air  tubes  are  distribnted  to  all 
their  parts,  and  the  pnlmonary  cells  are  minute- 
ly aucKlirided  and  do  not  commnnicate  with 
any  other  air  cells  in  the  body  as  tiiey  do  to 
birds.  The  windpipe  varies  much  in  length, 
in  the  number  of  its  rings  (which  are  from  14 
to  76),  and  in  tlieir  completeness ;  the  cartilsges 
do  not  generally  form  a  complete  circle,  being 
membranous  posteriorly,  and  in  the  whales  the 
membrnnuus  portion  is  siud  to  be  in  front.  The 
mechanism  of  the  luBnimalinn  respiration  lias 
been  described  under  Diafhragu,  the  nmscalar 

Sartition  which  separates  the  thorocic  and  ab- 
ominal  cavities  in  this  class. — The  voice,  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  is  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  flir  from  the  hmgs  over  certain  organs 
in  the  larynx  or  upper  portion  of  the  wind- 
pipe; in  msn  the  lai7ns  is  a  short  end  wide 
tube,  suspended  as  it  were  from  the  hvoid 
bone,  formed  of  cartilaginous  plates,  called  the 
thyroid,  cricoid,  and  two  arytenoid  cartilages ; 
the  prominence  commonly  colled  "Adam's 
apple  "  is  the  anterior  surface  of  t)ie  thyroid 
cartilage.  The  mucous  memhrnne  forms  two 
lateral  folds  from  before  backward,  like  the 
lips  of  a  buttonhole,  the  vocal  cords  or  liga- 
ments; above  these  are  two  other  folds,  be- 
tween which  and  the  vocal  cords  is  a  cavity 
on  each  wde,  the  ventricle  of  the  laryni;  the 
space  between,  these  four  folds  is  the  glottis, 
which  is  covered  above,  during  the  passage  of 
food  or  drink,  by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  tongue. 
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tho  epiglottis.  In  ordioarj  ragpiration  the  ur 
passes  uoiBeleaal; ;  but  when  the  wiU  contracts 
or  otherwise  modifies  these  oords,  sound  is 
produced,  which  in  man  beoooies  articulate 
speech  hj  the  action  of  the  pharj'nic,  nasal  pas- 
sages, and  parts  contained  within  the  mouth. 
The  epiglottis  exists  in  all  maromsis,  but  it  is 
sometimes  divided  at  the  upper  end ;  in  ceta- 


on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  lion's  roar  de- 
pends on  the  great  nze  of  the  larynx  ;  the 
grunt  of  the  hog  is  produced  in  cavities  com- 
mnnicating  with  its  ventricles;  the  neigh  of 
the  horse  hj  vibration  of  folds  connected  with 
the  vocal  cords ;  the  braj  of  the  asa  b;  re- 
verberation in  a  lar^  cavity  with  small  aper- 
ture under  the  thTTOid  cartilago ;  in  the  howl- 
iiw  monteys  the  hyoid  bone  is  dilated  into 
a  bony  ponch,  and  each  ventricle  opens  into 
4  large  membranous  sao,  in  which  the  lond 
Bonnds  of  these  animala  are  produced ;  in  the 
marsupials  the  voice  is  very  weak.— The  uri- 
nary system  of  mammals  consists  of  secretory 
organs  (the  kidneys),  and  a  reservoir  for  the 
eecreted  Said  (the  bladder),  communicating 
with  the  former  by  the  uretors  and  eit«mally 
by  the  urethra.  The  kidneys  of  mammals  pre- 
sant  the  same  extern^  cortical  and  internal 
tabular  portions  as  in  man,  and  also  the  supra- 
renal capsules,  in  the  lumbar  re^on  near  tbe 
vertebre  and  external  to  the  peritoneal  soo ; 
they  differ  somewhat  in  form,  being  more  or 
less  lobulated,  as  in  the  human  ftetus,  in  ceta- 
oeana,  seals,  otters,  bears,  the  elephant,  and 
ox;  the  lobulee  vary  from  10  in  the  otter  to 
180  in  the  seals,  in  cetooeans  resembling  a 
bunch  of  grapes;  in  all,  except  the  monotre- 
mata,  the  ureters  open  into  the  bladder;  in 
these  into  the  nrethra,  as  in  ohelonians.  The 
bladder  is  generally  more  loosely  connected  in 
other  mammals  than  in  man ;  it  is  largest  in 
the  herbivora,  smaller  and  more  muscular  in 
the  oarnivora  and  rodents.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  the  urine  is  about  the  same  in  oar- 
nivora as  in  man,  except  in  the  absence  of  uric 
acid;  in  tbe  herbivora  it  is  alkaline,  contain- 
ing hippurio  acid  and  much  earthy  carbonate. 
In  the  stags,  below  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eyes,  there  is  an  opening  communicating     "* 


down  the  udes  of  the  face,  like  tears;  many 
animals  have  glands  on  the  abdomen,  in  the 
groins,  or  about  the  genito-ansl  openings, 
whose  secretion  is  very  odorous,  aa  in  toe  musk 
daer,  beaver,  civet,  and  sknnk. — The  special 
internal  male  organs  are  the  testes,  which  se- 
crete the  sperm,  with  certain  accessory  glands 
(as  the  prostate  and  Cowper's),  and  seminal 
receptacles  or  tetieula;  m  the  female  tbe 
germs  are  formed  in  tbe  ovaries,  whence  they 
escape  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the 
uterus,  and  thence  when  full-grown  externally ; 
as  the  name  mammal  importtt,  they  have  also 
external  glands  for  the  secretion  at  milk,  the 


.._ _  or  breasts.  The  testes  may  be  per- 
manently external,  as  in  the  dog;  always  ab- 
dominal, as  in  tbe  sea],  elephant,  and  cetace- 
ans; or  external  during  the  rutting  season. 
and  at  other  times  internal^  as  in  tbe  mole  and 

Soroupine.  The  epididymis  is  usually  largely 
eveloped;  the  seminal  veeioles  are  found  in 
monkeys,  bats,  rodents,  and  pachyderms,  but 
are  wanting  in  camivora,  most  plantigrades 
ruminanta,  and  msrsupials ;  tbe  prostate  gland 
exists  in  some  form  in  all  mammsls:  the  ab- 
sence of  Cowper's  glands  in  most  pachyderms, 
rodents,  and  eamivora  shows  that  their  action 
is  not  easential  to  reprodnction.  The  human 
ovaries  are  two  oval,  glandular  bodies,  about 
an  indi  long,  in  tbe  posterior  portion  of  the 
broad  ligaments ;  each  contains  about  20  Graa- 
fian vesicles,  enclosing  an  ovnm.  All  the  in- 
ternal organs,  except  the  uterus,  are  mnch 
alike  in  the  other  mammalia.  This  last  organ, 
single  in  the  monkeys,  is  in  camivora,  many 
rodeute,  pachyderms,  ruminants,  and  cetaceans, 
generally  divided  at  the  base  into  two  hona 
{eornua),  each  sometioiea  having  its  distinct 
opening;  in  marsupials  the  ovaries  are  more 
or  less  racemose,  as  in  birds.  In  most  mam- 
mals after  the  fecundated  ovum  has  descend- 
ed throngh  the  Fallopian  tube  (in  the  higher 
ordera  abont  tbe  12th  day),  an  intimate  vaa- 
cnlar  connection  takes  place  between  tbe  u- 
nuses  of  the  parent  and  the  chorion  of  the 
fuetus,  fomuDg  the  placenta,  which  continue* 
to  supply  the  yonng  with  nntfiment  until  it  is 
oapableofanindependentexistence.  Theperiod 
of  utero-gestation,  abont  270  days  in  the  human 
mammal,  varies  in  the  different  families.  This 
group  of  placental  mammals  has  been  called 
monodelphians  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
didelpbions,  which  include  the  marsupials  and 
monotremata;  the  former  have  a  more  perfect 
brsjn,  with  its  hemispheres  nnit«d  by  a  eorput 
eallotum  ;  the  latter  bring  forth  their  yonng 
in  a  very  imperfect  condition,  but  have  the 
brain  destitute  of  a  corpus  callosum,  the  ab- 
dominal walla  supported  in  front  by  two  bones 
arising  from  the  pnbis,  and  an  external  ponch 
for  the  reception  of  the  yonng.  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman  ("  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  868),  from  tbe 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  foetal  pigs, 
has  shown  that  the  above  division  of  mammals 
into  "placentals"  and  "  implacentala "  is  not 
well  defined ;  he  found  that  in  pigs  there  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  placenta,  the  maternal 
and  f<Etal  vessels  being  in  relation  only  by 
means  of  very  minute  diffused  villi  and  ^ight 
foldings  of  the  chorion;  this  condition  is  in- 
termediate between  those  of  marsupials  and 
ruminants,  and  shows  snch  n  grsdual  tranu- 
tion  in  this  respect  that  the  former  must  be 
brought  nearer  than  has  been  usually  admitted 
to  ordinary  mammalia.  Mammary  glands  ex- 
ist in  both  sexes,  but  serve  for  purposes  of 
lactation  only  in  the  female;  tbe  number  is 
I  generally  in  relation  with  the  number  of  the 
I  yonng  at  a  birth ;   there  are  2  in  monkeys, 
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ih«  elepbant,  the  goat,  and  the  horse;  4  ii 
the  cow,  the  stag,  and  the  lion  ;  S  in  the  cat^ 
10  in  the  hog,  rabbit,  and  rat ;  and  12  or  14 
in  the  agouti.  The  position  also  varieB; 
tnonkeye  and  bats  they  are  on  the  chest, 
most  comiTora  oa  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
in  the  ruminantfi  far  back  between  the  pos- 
terior limba ;  in  marsapialfl  they  are  conceded 
within  the  abdominal  pouch.  Home  mammals 
are  bom  with  the  ejes  open,  and  are  at  once 
^le  to  run  in  aearoh  of  food ;  many,  however, 
■re  bom  with  the  eyes  closed  and  in  a  verj 
weak  conditjon ;  and  a  few,  as  the  marsupials, 
kave  the  nteros  in  such  an  imperfect  state  that 
they  would  perish  did  not  Uie  parent  place 
them  in  her  ponch,  where  they  complete  their 
development,  each  saspended  to  a  teat.  In  the 
monotremata  {omithorkmichii*,  Ac.),  which 
•eem  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the 
mammals  and  birds,  in  addition  to  the  homy 
bill,  cloaca,  and  bird-like  ovaries,  there  are  the 
form,  external  covering,  skeleton,  and  milk- 
secreling  glands  of  the  mammals. — As  to  phys- 
ical distribution,  some  mammals  dwell  entirely 
tn  the  sea,  as  the  cetaceans  and  most  seals ; 
some  of  the  latt«r  and  the  sirenoid  pachyderms 
(manat«e,  &c.),  live  chiefly  in  fresh  water ; 
othera,  heavers,  mnakrata,  the  omithorhyn- 
ohus,  Ac,  freoaent  rivers  and  lakes  -,  hut  most 
Kva  upon  the  lanil,  some  on  monntains  like  the 
chamois  and  ibex,  some  on  plains  like  the 
antelopea  and  bison,  some  on  trees  like  the 
apes,  Mnirrels,  and  alotbe;  others  sail  or  fly  in 
the  ur  like  the  flying  lemur  and  the  bsts,  and 
others  live  under  ground  like  the  moles.  For 
these  difFerent  methods  of  progression  and 
habits  of  life,  the  limbs  are  variously  adapted 
by  modifications  of  the  same  few  osseous  ele- 
ments, and  the  study  of  fossil  mammals  de- 
velops the  same  order  in  oast  geolo^cat  ages. 
The  study  of  the  geograpnical  distribution  of 
mammals  shows  that  tbe  nnmberof  genera  and 
species  increases  from  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
with  the  exception  of  the  whales  and  seals, 
which  are  most  namerous  in  the  polar  regions; 
within  the  northern  ardic  circle  there  are  spe- 
dea  common  to  both  hemispheres,  as  the  arc- 
tie  fox,  white  bear,  reindeer,  and  ermine ;  in 
temperat«  North  America  the  species  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  in  Booth  America  even  the  genera  from 
those  of  the  old  world,  as  those  including  the 
peccary,  llama,  armadillo,  ant-eater,  sloth,  oavy, 
Agoud,  vampire  bat,  marmoset,  the  howling  end 
prehensile-tailed  monkeys;  die  raccoon  and 
mnskrat  are  exclusively  American;  the  hog, 
horse,  camel,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  lion,  tiger, 
knnura,  and  anthropoid  apes  belong  now  to 
Ae  eaBt«m  world ;  the  girsffe,  hippopotamns, 
ebimpanzee,  nnd  most  of  the  antelopes,  are 
African ;  all  the  marsupials  {except  the  Ameri- 
can opossums)  and  the  monotremata  are  Ans- 
tralian,  while  the  stags,  squirrels,  cats,  bears, 
dogs,  and  bata  are  absent  from  this  re^on. 
The  mareapials,  though  forming  scarcely  one 
fifteenth  of  tlie  land  mammala  in  the  world, 
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constitute  three  fourths  of  the  mammalian 

fauna  of  Australia;  exclusive  of  cetaceans  aud 
seals,  the  rodents  form  one  third  of  the  entire 
number  of  species  of  the  world,  the  bats  and 
carnivora  one  third,  the  remaining  third  being 
chiefly  the  monkeys,  ruminants,  marsupials, 
and  insectivora,  according  to  Van  der  Uoeven ; 
in  Europe,  wanting  marsu])ials  and  monkeys, 
the  rodents  are  one  third,  bats  one  sixth,  and 
insectivora  about  one  thirteenth ;  in  Nortli 


large  pachyderms,  edentates,  and  the  apes  b_ 
long. to  the  warm  regions,  most  of  the  latter 
being  African ;  the  insectivora  are  almost  pe- 
culiar to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  le- 
murs are  most  common  in  the  southern.  Ex- 
cepting the  whales  and  bats,  mammals  do  not 
migrate,  bnt  spend  the  summer  and  winter  in 
the  same  locality ;  the  whales  pass  the  summer 
in  the  polar  regions,  and  come  southward  in 
winter  into  the  lower  Atlantic.  The  phenom- 
ena of  hibernation  or  winter-sleep  in  mammals 
have  been  described  under  the  former  title. — 
Mamhaloot  includes  the  clsssiflcation  of  mam- 
malia. The  mammalia  were  first  separated  from 
other  four-footed  animals  by  Aristotle,  who 
called  them  toitoea  or  viviparons  animals ;  he 
divided  them  into  three  sections  according  to 
their  locomotive  organs :  i,dipoda,  or  bipeds; 
2,  Utrapoda,  or  quadrupeds ;  8,  avoda,  impeds 
or  whales.  The  quadrupeds,  including  all  but 
man  and  the  cetaceans,  he  subdivided  into  two 
great  groups  according  to  the  modifications  of 
the  organs  of  touch,  in  the  first  of  which  the 
ends  of  the  digits  are  left  free  for  the  sense  of 
feeling,  the  nail  being  on  the  upper  surfare 
only,  and  in  the  second  the  feet  ending  in 
hoofs,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  vn- 
guieulata  and  vnaulata  of  Ray.  The  unguico- 
lates  he  divided  by  the  teeth  into  three  fami- 
lies: ],  those  with  cutting  incisors  and  tritu- 
rating or  fiottened  molars, like  the  apes  {pitht- 
ecida)  and  the  bats  {dermaptera) ;  S,  those 
with  canine  or  carnivorous  teeth,  eareharo- 
dtmta  or  ffampiomieka;  S,  those  correEpond- 
ing  to  the  rodents,  with  the  negative  character 
of  the  absence  of  canine  tectb.  The  nngvlete 
or  hoofed  qnadrupeds  he  divided,  according  to 
the  organs  of  motion,  into :  1,  polytcMda  or 
multungulates,  like  the  elephant;  2,ditchida 
or  bisuTcates,  including  the  ruminsnta  {mery' 
eizvnta)  and  the  hogs ;  and  8,  aKhida,  or  so- 
lidangulates,  like  the  horse.  The  spodal  quad- 
rupeds included  the  cetaceans  or  eetoda.  It 
thus  appears  that  Aristotle  clearly  perceived 
the  principles  upon  which  mammals  are  classi- 
fied hy  the  best  modem  naturalists. — This  ar- 
rangement was  not  improved  upon  until  John 
Ray  published  his  Syniyptit  in  1698  in  London, 
and  his  improvements  relate  to  the  four-foot- 
ed mammals.  In  his  ungulate  qnadrupeds  be 
places  the  solipedons  (as  the  horse),  the  bisul- 
cst«  ruminsnta  [like  the  ox  and  stag)  or  non- 
mminants  (as  the  hog),  and  the  quadrisalcate 
(rhinoceros  and  hippopotamus);  in  the  nn- 
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goicnlate  tbe  feet  ore  either  bifid  (as  in  the 
camel),  or  mnltifid  with  didts  adherioK  togeth- 
er (osia  the  elephant),  with  distinct  depressed 
digits  (as  in  apes),  or  compressed  (as  in  car- 
nivora,  insectivorft,  rodente,  and  edentates). 
— Linnffins  fonnded  his  primary  divisions  on 
the  looomotive  orKans,  deriving  his  orders 
from  the  modiflcadons  ot  the  teeth ;  in  his 
earlier  editions  of  the  Syitema  Naturm,  op  to 
the  loth,  he  called  the  class  quadrupedia,  in- 
olnding  the  cetaceans  among  fishes ;  in  his  Isith 
edition  (1766)  he  makes  seven  orders,  as  fol- 
lows: A.  UngMitulata:  1.,  primaUi,  with  fonr 
front  ontting  teeth,  inclnding  man,  the  mou- 
keys,  and  hats  (4  genera);  IL,  irula,  with  no 
front  teeth  in  either  Jav,  inclnding  the  ele- 
phant, walrus,  and  edentates  (S  genera) ;  III., 
ftra,  with  front  teeth,  conical  and  lone  canines, 
including  tlie  oamivora,  opossum,  and  inaecti- 
Tora  (10  genera);  IV.,  glirei,  with  two  front 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  inclnding  the  ro- 
dents (6  genera).  B.  Ungvlata;  v.y  peeora, 
with  catting  front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  but 
none  in  the  upper,  including  the  ruminants  (fl 
genera);  VI.,  betlua,  with  obtuse  front  tBeth 
in  both  Jaws,  including  the  pachyderms  gen- 
erally (4  genera).  0.  Mittiea;  VII.,  cett,  with 
horny  or  bony  teeth,  pectoral  fins  instead  of 
feet,  and  horizontal  Qattened  tail,  including  the 
cetaceans  (4  genera).  He  thus  mode  40  genera 
in  all.  LinnEeuB  followed  Kay  in  placing  the 
elephant  among  the  vTtgiiieulata,  an  error 
avoided  by  Aristotle.  In  I79S  Ouvier  pub- 
lished his  Tableau  iUmentaire  det  animaux, 
in  which  he  laid  down  the  basis  of  his  classi- 
fication, which  waa  variously  modified  until 
the  second  edition  of  his  Rigna  animal  in 
1629;  in  that  work  he  makes  the  nine  fol- 
lowing orders  of  mammalia:  himana,  gtia- 
drumana,  earninora,  martupialia,  rodmitia, 
edeaUita,  paehyderniata,  rummanfio,  and  ee- 
tacea.  In  his  first  edition  Ute  marsupialB  were 
ranked  among  camivora,  and  in  the  Tableau 
ilimentairt  there  were  throe  grand  divisions : 
I.,  unguieviaUi,  with  the  orders  himana,  jua- 
dnimana,  ektiropUra,  plantigrada,  oamivo- 
rdt,  pedimatui,  rodentia,  edentata,  and  tardi- 
ffrada;  11.,  ungulata,  with  the  orders  pachy- 
dermata,  rtimmantia,  and  toUpeda ;  and  III., 
nutica,  with  the  orders  ampMbia  and  cttaeea, 
— The  systems  of  B)umenbach,  Illiger,  and 
Desmarest  differ  little  from  that  of  Cuvier,  ex- 
cept in  the  names  of  the  orders  and  their  sub- 
divisions. De  Blainville  (1822)  makes  in  the 
type  o*teotoaria^  or  vertebrates,  the  snb-type 
vitipara  and  the  ciampilifera  or  mamm^era, 
with  the  A\v\Aoii6jiu»Cadiilp}iya9iiA.didelpliya. 
lemminck  (1827)  makes  the  11  orders  of  man, 
monkeys,  bats,  carnivora,  marsupials,  rodents, 
edentates,  pachyderms,  ruminants,  cetaceans, 
and  monotremato.  Fischer,  in  hie  SynopiU 
Mammalium  (1829),  makes  Uie  nine  orders 
of  primata  (man  and  monkeys),  ehetTopt&ra 
(batB),/«riB  (carnivora),  lattim  (insectivora  and 
marsupials),  gliTa  (rodents),  brvta  (edentates 
and  monotremata),  belhtit  (pachyderms  and 


solipeds),  ptBora  (ruminants),  and  biiU  (her- 
bivorous and  ordinary  cetaceans).  ^  McLeay 
(1S21),  the  founder  of  the  quinary  classifica- 
tion, makes  five  orders  of  mammals,  .which 
may  be  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  na  follows: 


I,  Ftrrr.  CunlTOroni. 

i.  PrimaUa,  OmDlToroiu. 

^  UniptUiia.  FrHTunUn^  the  tIcId-    Oraiialnret. 

IVDfWMw. 

S,  ataota.  AqaiUii.  Xatateru. 

This  shows  the  analogies  between  mammals 
and  birds,  in  regard  to  food  and  habits, 
which  were  afterward  modified  by  Swainson 
(I6S6)  as  follows:  1.,  typical  group,  gjcadm- 
mana,  organized  for  grasping,  analogous  to 
insessori^  birds;  II.,  eub-typioal,  /era,  with 
retractile  claws  and  carnivorons,  to  the  rap- 
tm-tt;  III.,  aberrant  group,  including  e«lae«a, 
eminently  aquatic,  with  yotj  short  feet,  to 
natatora;  glirei,  with  lengthened  and  point- 
ed muzzle,  to  graUatore*  ;  and  ungulata,  with 
crests  on  the  head,  to  nuora. — Oken  in  1803 
divided  animals  into  five  classes  according  to 
the  organs  of  sense ;  this  view  is  eialwrated 
in  his  "  PhyMophilosophy "  (Ray  society  edi- 
tion, 1847);  of  these  five  classes  the  fifth  and 


and  covered  with  two  perfect  lids,  the  other 
sense  organs  having  however  suffered  no  deg- 
radation; he  also  calls  them  (ArtMwa  or  pi- 
lose animals  on  account  ot  their  hairy  cover- 
ing, and  ssthetic  or  sensorial  animus  from 
the  completion  and  combinatian  of  all  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  They  belong  to  his  province 
of  lareotoa  or  fiesb  antm^  His  divisions 
are  as  follows:  A.  &)lanchno-thrieo»>a ;  or- 
der I.,  rodents;  11.,  edentates  and  marsnpials; 
III.,  insectivora  and  cheiroptera.  B.  Sano- 
thricazoa;  lY.,  ungulata.  0.  j&the»io-thri- 
eotoa:  V.,  -utifuieulata.  Every  family  of  the 
thrieozoa  contains  five  genera,  in  accordance 
with  the  five  organs  of  sense ;  the  human 
family  or  genus  has  also  five  varieties  on  the 
same  principle:  I,  the  skin  nun,  the  black 
African;  2,  the  tongue  man,  the  brown  Aus- 
tralian and  Malay;  S,  tiie  nose  man,  the  red 
American ;  4,  the  ear  man,  the  yellow  )iongo- 
lian;  and  5,  the  eye  man,  the  white  Euro- 
pean.-—Another  philosophical  system  is  that 
of  Oarua.  The  mammalia  are  made  the  sev- 
enth class  of  his  third  circle,  the  eephalotoa. 
He  makes  ten  orders,  as  follows :  1,  natantia, 
or  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  cetaceans,  with 
evident  relations  with  fishes;  2,  reptantia,  or 
monotremata  and  edentatea,  related  to  rep- 
tiles; E,  tolitantia,  bats  and  flying  Icmura, 
related  to  birds;  4,  vtergentia,  seals  and  wal- 
rus, a  repetition  of  the  first;  5,  manapialia,  a 
reftetition  of  the  second;  8,  glirei  or  rodents, 
a  repetition  of  the  third;  7, pachydermata,  a 
second  repetition  of  the  first;  8,  niminantin, 
a  second  repetition  of  the  second,  indicated 
by  tiie  fifth,  which  is  half  ruminant;  9,  /rra, 
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ft  second  repetition  of  die  third ;    and  10, 

Ktdrumana,  having  relationa  with  man. — 
e  fandamental  idea  of  the  clasBification  of 
Fitzinger  (l^^)  'B  t^e  Bame  ea  that  of  Oken, 
tbe  c1m8  mammalia  having  fire  aeries,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  developmeot  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  each  series  three  orders,  vis. : 

ToccB.  Tun.  Ball. 


CHacta. 

Packvdt, 

-xufo.            Ed«tiala. 

tKSr^ 

Buumi. 

1.  mtrm. 
%.  Bnda. 
S.  Fira. 

ji'ste*,. 

— Of  the  embrj'ological  systems  of  classifica- 
tion may  be  mentioned  those  of  Von  Baer, 
Van  Beneden,  and  Vogt.  Yon  Baer  (1628) 
pTc>posed  the  following  divisions  of  this  class 
uf  his  doablj  sjininetrical  or  vertebrete  type, 
with  OBseoQS  skeleton,  longs,  an  allantois,  and 
an  umbilical  cordi  the  cbrd  may  disappear 
early,  1,  withont  connection  with  the  mother 
(numetremata),  or  2,  after  a  abort  connection 
with  the  mother  (manupialia) ',  or  the  cord 
may  be  longer  persistent,  1,  the  yolk  sac  con- 
tinaing  to  grow  for  a  long  time,  the  allantois 
growing  little  (rodenlia),  moderately  (tTitee- 
titoTo),  or  much  (earni^Mra),  or  3,  the  yolk 
sac  increBSing  slightly,  the  diantois  growing 
little  and  the  nmbilical  cord  very  lung  (mon- 
keys and  man),  contanoing  to  grow  for  a 
long  time  and  the  placenta  in  simple  masses 
(rnminants),  or  growing  for  a  long  time  and 
the  placenta  spreading  (pachyderms  and  ceta- 
ceans). AoccutliDg  toV(^  (Ififil),  mammals 
may  be  arranged  in  two  divisions ;  I.,  aplaeen- 
tario,  with  the  orders  moaotrematJi  and  tnar- 
npialia;  and  II,,  plaetTitaria,  with  series  1, 
composed  of  the  orders  ettaeea,  paekyder- 
mala,  lolidunjptla,  ruminantia,  and  edentata; 
series  8,  of  the  orders  pinniptdia  and  earni- 
wra;  and  series  8,  of  the  orders  intettvDora, 
tolitantia,  gliret,  gvadrumana,  and  iimana. 
Van  Beneden  (1S66),  in  the  class  mammalia 
of  his  hyjioeotyUdona  or  hypovitellians  (ver- 
tebrates),  in  which  the  vitellos  or  yolk  enters 
the  body  from  the  ventral  side,  establishes  tbe 
ten  orders  pfimaU*,  ehHroptera,  imeetivora, 
rodaUia,  camtcorii,  edentata,  prehotcidea,  un- 
Sitlata,  tirenoid^  and  eetcuiea.  Prof.  Baird 
(in  vol.  viii.  of  the  "Paciflo  Boilroad  Survey," 
IBST)  adopts  the  following  arroDgement;  A, 
vn^ieufafo,  with  the  orders:  \,quadru,maiia; 
%  ehfiroptera;  8,  rapaeia;  4,  martvpialia ; 
G,  Todtntia;  and  S,  edentata; — B,  ungnlata, 
with  orders:  7,  tolidvngvla;  8,  paehydw- 
mata  ;  and  0,  rajainanlia  ; — 0,  pxitnata,  with 
orders:  10,  pinnipedia ;  and  II,  eetaeea. 
All  of  these,  except  the  first,  are  fonod  in 
North  America;  the  horse,  thongb  not  now 
eiisdng  native,  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of 
this  conntry.  Axasaiz,  in  his  essay  on  classifi- 
cation (18C7),  m^ee  mammsk  the  eighth  class 


fAT-TA  gl 

of  vertebratea,  with  only  tlie  three  orders  of 
mar»upialia.  Aerbitora,  and  camivora. — Owen 

Sin  the  artiole  "Mammalia"  in  the  "Cyolopw- 
ia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  1847)  admits 
in  the  sab-claaa  of  placentalia  the  ten  orders 
of  bimaaa,  quadrumana,  cheiroptera,  tTuteti- 
vora,  earrtwora,  eetaeea,  paehydtrmata,  rumi- 
nantia,  edentata,  and  rodentia,  and  in  the 
snb-class  implaeenlalia  the  orders  mamipiafta 
and  monotremata  ;  the  monkeys  by  the  galeo- 
pithtevt  are  connected  with  tbe  cheiroptera, 
and  by  the  lemnrs  with  the  eamirora;  the 
last  by  otaria  are  related  to  eetaeea,  which 
in  tnm  have  certain  affinities  with  the  fishes; 
the  rodents  are  connected  with  raminanta  by 
the  mnsk  deer;  the  monotremata  lead  to  rep- 
tiles.—  Before  introducing  the  more  recent 
clas^cation  of  mammals  by  Prof.  Owen,  ac- 
cording to  the  cerebral  system,  the  reader 
should  be  reminded  that  nntil  tbe  time  of 
Ouvier  the  principal  snbdivisionB  were  based 
upon  the  Aristotelian  characters  derived  from 
the  organs  of  locomotion,  the  secondary  groups 
being  established  on  the  pecniiarities  of  the 
dental  system;  Cnvier  aaded  others  drawn 
from  the  osseous  and  generative  systems;  De 
Blainville  in  1816  first  adopted  the  division, 
according  to  the  method  of  reprodnctjon,  into 
monodelphs,  didelphs,  and  omithodelpha,  or  or- 
dinary mammals,  marsupials,  and  monotremes, 
retuning  for  the  most  part  the  Linncean  or- 
ders. Qasaification  by  tbe  placenta  seems  to 
have  been  first  proposed  by  Sir  £verard  Home, 
bnt,  as  modifieo  by  successive  naturalists,  leads 
to  many  unnatural  affinities;  placing,  for  in- 
stance, rodents  and  insectivora  with  monkeys, 
and  solipeds,  pachyderms,  and  some  ruminants 
with  the  carnivorous  cetaceans.  Prinee  Bona- 
parte, in  hia  Sy$tema  Vertebratorvm  (1840), 
adapts  tbe  division  of  plaeentalia  and  impla- 
eentalia,  subdividing  uie  first  into  the  sub' 
classes  of  edueabilta  and  inedueabUia,  the  lat- 
ter including  the  orders  bruta,  cheiroptera,  t'n- 
uctinoTo,  and  rodmiia,  witii  the  common  char- 
acter of  a  single-lobed  cerebrum ;  Prof.  Owen 
regards  this  as  the  most  important  improve- 
ment since  the  establishment  of  the  natural 
character  of  the  ovo -viviparous  or  implacental 
division.  In  1846  Isidore  Geoffrey  Salnt-Hi- 
laire  raised  the  marsupials  to  The  rank  of  a 
distinct  class,  making  its  subdivisions  orders 
equivalent  to  those  of  ihe  placentalia  ;  Owen, 
however,  did  not  regard  them  as  groups  of 
eqaal  rank  and  value.  In  1849  Prof.  Owen, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  timea  of  forma- 
tion and  the  succession  of  the  teeth,  divided 
mammals  into  two  groups,  monophyodonta,  or 
those  which  generate  a  single  set  of  teeth  (as 
the  monotremata,  bruta,  and  eetaeea),  and  the 
diphyodonts,  or  those  which  generate  two  acta 
of  teeth  (comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the 
class) ;  at  the  some  time  he  wished  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  this  dental  character 
is  not  so  associated  with  other  organic  charac- 
ters as  to  indicate  natural  or  equivalent  sub- 
classes.   As  early  as  1842  he  drew  attention 
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to  the  Taloe  of  the  principal  tnodiflcatioiu  of 

the  mamnulian  brain  in  resard  to  their  asso- 
dation  with  cononrrent  modiScatioiiB  in  other 
ajstems  of  organs;  it  was  nut  till  1867,  how- 
ever, t^at  he  felt  himself  justified  in  proposing 
to  the  LiDDiean  sooietj'  a  fonrfold  division  of 
this  class,  based  vpon  the  four  leading  modifl- 
oatioD3  of  the  cerebral  structore.  Uis  first 
and  lowest  group  or  aal^olasa  is  called  Igen- 
e^hala,  sigoif;iag  the  loose  or  disoonnected 
state  oC  the  oerebral  hemispheres,  which  leave 
erposed  the  olfaotorj  ganglia,  the  c«rebellant, 
and  more  or  less  of  the  optic  lobes,  have  the 
sorface  generally  smooth,  and  the  anfractu- 
osities,  when  preeent,  few  and  simple-,  in  this 
division  the  absenoe  of  the  oorpus  callosam 
oommtssnre  is  asaooiated  with  the  marsapial 
mode  of  development  and  the  non-derelop- 
ment  of  the  placenta ;  it  includes  the  mono- 
tremes  and  maranpials.  The  next  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  brain  is  where  the  corpus 
oallosam  is  present,  bat  the  hetnispherea  leave 
the  olfsiotory  lobes  and  cerebellnm  exposed. 
and  are  commonly  smooth  or  with  few  and 
simple  convolutions;  these  are  the  JuMnMpAo- 
la,  or  smooth-brained  mammals,  or  rodents, 
inseotivora,  bats,  and  edentates,  in  many  re- 
spects, in  common  with  the  preceding  subdi- 
vision, resembling  birds  and  reptiles.  The 
third  modification  is  an  increased  relative  size 


of  the  hemispheres,  which  extend  over  more 

or  lees  of  the  cerebellum  and  olfactory  lobee, 
and  have  their  surface,  except  in  8  few  of  the 
lower  quadrumana,  folded  into  more  or  less 
numerous  ffy"  *"■  convolutions  ;  hence  thia 
sub-class  is  called  ifj/reneephala ;  among  these 
are  not  found  marks  of  affinity  with  the  ovi- 
para,  but  the  highest  mammalian  perfection  is 
attained,  as  shown  by  the  size,  strength,  ac- 
tivity, sagacity,  and  docility  of  many  of  its 
members;  this  sab-class  comprises  the  other 
orders  of  mammals,  man  only  excepted.  In 
man  the  hemispheres  orerlap  the  olfactory 
lobes  and  oerebellam,  extending  in  advance  of 
the  former  and  further  back  than  the  latter; 
in  man  only  is  there  what  is  called  a  third  or 
posterior  lobe,  and  in  bim  the  superficial  gray 
matter  attains  its  highest  development  through 
the  number  and  depth  of  ita  convolutions;  as 
representing  a  distinct  sub-class  of  mammalia, 
and  ruling  naturally  over  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  Uie  class,  he  proposes  for  man  the 
name  of  areheneephala,  signifying  that  he  is 
master  of  the  earth  and  of  the  lower  creation. 
For  details  on  the  characters  of  the  secondary 
groups  and  their  distribution  in  time  and 
qtaoe,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original 
paper  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Linnfean 
Society"  of  London,  vol.  "  '  "" 

His  tabnlar  arrangement  is 


StraMrlttna Lecior. 

Divlaarada Do«. 

PlaiMgrada Bar. 


...Etohut. 

...Eidnet. 


jraiutiM 

Baltmida 

Bradypodkki... 

DnimodUa. 

RtnUtUa 

FSrvffivora Bonisette. 


..White. 


iBtKtivA 


..Mole. 


RhimnjiKaea. . , 

J'*fipSaqa 

CarpaiAa^... 
Sn&mnpAaga.. 


The  later  elaesiflcation  of  Huxley  does  not  dif- 
fer materially  in  ita  orders  from  tiiat  of  Owen. 
— Among  the  many  recent  American  labor- 
era  in  the  department  of  mammaiian  classifica- 
tion may  be  mentioned  Prof.  Ilieodore  Oill 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  whose  articles  on  this 
sabject,  too  long  to  be  condensed  here,  will 
befonndin  the  "Proceedingsof  the  American 


t  OmiOurrhvuAiH....Iiack-baL 


Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence" 
for  1870  and  1871. — The  fossil  mammals  must 
be  considered  before  the  student  can  fonn  an 
idea  of  the  affinities  of  the  class ;  these  and  the 
orders  of  existing  mammalia  will  be  treated 
under  their  respective  titles.  The  mammalian 
class  has  existed  certainly  from  the  lower  oClitio 
period,  and  probably  from  the  triaasio ;  during 
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thU  immeiiae  lapse  of  time  genera  and  species 
have  chaoged,  either  that  the  j  have  been  newly 
created  at  the  several  epochs,  or,  a«  Darwin  and 
others  muntain,  have  been  modified  b;  pro- 
oeases  of  natural  selection  and  development, 
many  original  and  iDtermediate  forms  naving 
become  extinct,  and,  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  piologic«l  record,  as  yet  having  afforded 
no  indication  of  their  existence.  None  of  the 
mammalian  eenera  of  the  secondary  epoch  have 
been  fonnd  n  the  tertiary  onea ;  no  eenns  of 
the  older  eooene  has  been  discovered  in  the 
never;  very  fevr  eocene  genera  have  been 
foand  in  the  miocene,  and  none  in  the  pliocene ; 
many  of  the  miocene  genera  ere  peculiar  to 
that  division,  and  some  indiBtingnishable  from 
exiating  species  begin  to  appear  only  En  the 
newer  pliocene;  while  the  perissodactyls  and 
omnivorons  artiodaotyU  have  been  gradnally 
dying  ont,  the  true  mminanta  have  been  in- 
oreaaing  in  genera  and  species.  One  olaas  of 
organs  seems  to  govern  one  order,  and  another 
claat  another  oi^er;  for  example,  the  teeth, 
which  are  so  diversiQed  in  marsnpialB  and 
edentate^  are  remarkable  for  the  constancy  of 
their  characters  in  rodents  and  Insectivora; 
and  aa  a  general  rale,  the  oharactera  from  the 
dental,  locomotive,  and  placental  systems  are 
more  closely  correlated  in  the  gyrmcephala 
than  in  the  two  inferior  sab-classes. 

UHHUT  aJHM,  the  organs  which  secrete 
tbe  nntritive  floid,  milk,  by  which  the  yonng 
of  man  and  the  mammalia  are  nonrished  during 
the  early  periods  of  life,  Tliey  vary  from 
two  in  the  human  female  to  10  or  IS  in  the 
lower  mammals,  and  may  be  pectoral  as  in 
the  former,  or  pectoral  and  abdominal,  or  only 
abdominal,  as  in  the  latter.  Each  gland  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  lobules, 
more  or  less  closely  connected  by  fibroas  tissne 
and  fat,  and  bonnd  down  by  the  same  to  the 
pectoral  or  abdominal  mascles.  The  lactifer- 
ons  tubes  arising  from  the  minute  ultimate 
follicles  of  the  lobalas  t«rminate  in  the  mam- 
millary  tnbee  of  the  nipple,  10  or  12  in  the  hn- 
man  female,  strught  bat  of  variable  rize;  at 
the  base  of  the  nipple,  and  extending  into  tbe 
gland,  are  reservoirs  for  containing  a  constant 
Bnpply  daring  lactation ;  these  are  often  mnch 
larger  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  woman. 
The  skin  covering  them  is  very  delicate  and 
smooth ;  the  colored  circle  aroand  the  nipple  is 
called  the  areola,  which  becomes  darker  during 
and  after  gestation;  the  irregular  surface  of 
the  nipple  is  covered  with  a  very  sensitive  skin, 
and  mnch  erectile  tiasae  enters  into  its  sub- 
stance. The  tnbes  are  lined  with  a  very  vascu- 
lar mneoos  membrane,  which  has  its  own 
secretion  sometimes  in  considerable  quantity. 
These  glands,  especially  daring  lactation,  are 
well  supplied  wiui  blood  from  branches  of  the 
RubclavlBn  and  axillary  arteries;  their  nerves 
come  from  the  brachial  plexas  and  the  inter- 
ooatals,  and  tbe  sympathetio  plexna  accompa- 
njing  the  mammary  arteries.  The  inner  sur- 
face of  tbe  foUiolea  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
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epttbelinm  cells,  the  real  agents  in  the  secretiiig 
firoceM.  They  pr4«ent  no  great  difference  in 
size  in  the  sexes  nntil  near  the  age  of  pnberty, 
when  a  considerable  enlaigemeut  takes  place 
in  the  female;  from  the  increased  supply  of 
blood  daring  gestation,  there  is  a  sense  of  ten- 
derness and  distention  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  vatnable  signs  of  pregnancy. 
These  glands  in  the  male  are  ministares  of 
those  of  the  female,  but  the  essential  stractare 
is  the  same,  sa  is  shown  by  the  anthentic  cases 
in  which  tbey  have  become  aafficiently  devel- 
oped in  men  to  prodnce  a  secretion  of  tme  milk. 
Tnough  tbe  fanctional  activity  of  these  glanda 
is  naturally  limited  to  the  period  succeeding 
parturition,  their  secretion  is  sometimes  seen 
in  virgins  and  in  aged  women,  in  whom  a 
strong  desire  to  furnish  milk  snd  a  continnal 
irritation  of  the  nipple  by  the  infant's  month 
have  stimulated  the  organs  to  nnnatnral  ac- 
tivity. The  prolonged  secretion  of  milk  in 
domestic  cows,  which  asually  lasts  for  abont 
ten  months  after  calving,  is  simply  a  continued 
action  of  these  glands  one  to  artificial  treat- 
ment. The  presence  of  these  organs  has  given 
the  name  to  tbe  mammalia,  the  highest  class 
of  vertebrated  nnlnmln,  implying  a  mode  of 
intra-aterine  and  extra-uterhie  development 
not  fonnd  in  birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes.  Physio- 
logically these  glands  belong  to  the  generative 
system,  and  are  gradually  removed  from  the 
caudal  to  tbe  pectoral  region,  aa  we  ascend 
from  cetaceans  to  the  haman  female;  tbe  for- 
ward, outward,  and  upward  direction  of  the 
nipples  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  position  of 
the  child  lying  in  its  mother's  arms,  end  the 
greater  abundance  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  at 
the  lower  portion  of  the  breast  forms  a  soFt 
cushion  (or  its  head  to  rest  npon.  In  the 
African  and  sometimes  in  other  races,  after  lao- 
tation,  the  skin  covering  the  breaslfl  becomes 
so  lax,  and  the  organs  so  elongated,  that  {hey 
can  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  bags. 
The  mammary  glands  are  subject  to  many 
painful  and  dangerous  disesses,  among  whidi 
may  be  mentioned  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mations, abscesses,  and  encysted,  fibrous,  and 
cancerous  tumors;  tbey  are  sometimes  enor- 
mously overloaded  with  fat. 

MllMEE  APPLE  (mammea  Amerieana),  t 
handsome  tree  of  60  ft.  in  height,  native  of  the 
Caribbean  islands  and  the  neighboring  conti- 
nent. It  has  large,  oval  or  obovate,  shininfL 
leathery,  opposite  leaves,  white,  sweet-scented 
flowers,  and  large,  round,  obsoletely  three-  or 
four-cornered  fruit,  which  sometimes  grows  to 
the  size  of  n  child's  head.  The  fruit  is  cov- 
ered with  s  double  rind ;  the  outer  is  leathery, 
tongb,  and  brownish  yellow ;  the  inner,  thin, 
yellow,  closely  adhering  to  the  fiesh,  which  is 
firm,  bright  yellow,  and  of  a  singular  pleasant 
taste  and  a  sweet  aromatic  smell;  but  the  skin 
and  seeds  are  very  bitter  and  resinous.  The 
pulp  is  eaten  alone,  or  cat  up  into  slices  with 
wine  and  sugar,  prepared  as  a  jam  or  marma- 
lade, or  with  mnip.    From  the  yellowness  of 
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the  pplp,  like  tJiat  of  an  apricot,  it  la  called  bj 
the  French  abrieot  laweagt.    TbiB  fruit  it 
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which  are  sometimea  as  large  as  hen's  egea,  are 
used  as  anthelmintjoa,  and  an  aromatio  liquor 
called  eau  de  erioU  ia  dietJlled  from  the  flov- 
ere.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  natnral  order  of 
guttiferm.  Browne  ("Natural  Historj  of  Ja- 
inaioa,"  London,  1T66)  epeaks  of  the  species 
as  among  the  largest  trees  of  Jamaica,  and 
esteemed  among  the  best  lumber  trees.  It  baa 
been  observed  that  no  one  can  behold  this 
tree  towering  above  a  cluster  of  fruit  treea 
without  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  it.  The 
mammee  tree  has  beoome  oatDralized  in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  where  it  prodacee  excellent 
fruiL  Two  or  three  other  spociea,  naljvee  of 
tropical  Asia,  are  known  to  botanista. 

KIHJIOTH,  the  fossil   elephant  of    Siberia 
{»l«pha$  pHmigeniut,  Blamenbaoh),  foond  in 


UimmoU)  (Elephu  primiffuitiu). 

the  diluvial  strata  of  Enrope  and  Asia,  and 
perhaps  also  in  North  America.  Large  fos^l 
bones  were  allnded  to  by  Theopbrastas,  Pliny, 
and  many  ancient  authora,  and  were  general- 


ly supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  ^ant  men. 
They  are  abundant  in  the  drift  of  central  and 
northerD  Europe,  mingled  with  the  bones  of 
other  pachyderms,  principallj  in  river  basins: 
in  Qreat  Britain,  in  the  Kirkdale  cavern  of 
Yorkshire;  in  Sweden  and  Norway;  but  moet 
abundantly  in  the  frozen  region  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  about  the  mouths  of  riv- 
ers descending  into  the  icy  sea;  there  ia  in- 
deed hardly  a  river  in  Siberia  in  whose  bed 
or  on  whose  banks  these  remainsfiaTe  not  been 
found,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  pluns,  in 
connection  with  bones  of  other  animals  now 
strangers  to  the  climate ;  they  are  not  found  in 
the  elevated  districts.  In  Siberia  fossil  ivory  is 
so  abnndant  and  so  well  preserved  that  it  gives 
rise  to  a  considerable  traJBo  both  for  home  and 
foreign  use.  The  most  remarkable  discovery 
in  relation  to  the  maromotb  was  the  occurrence 
of  a  carcBsa  found  by  a  Tangns  fisherman  in 
a  block  of  ice  on  the  border  of  the  Arctic  sea 
in  1T99,  near  the  river  Lena ;  in  the  conrae  of 
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a  few  years  this  immense  mass  was  thawed 
ont,  and  it  was  found  to  bean  elephant  having 
the  flesh  and  soft  parts  well  preserved,  with 
the  exception  of  such  portions  as  bad  been  de- 
voured by  bears,  dogs,  and  other  oarnivorons 
animals ;  the  tasks  were  very  fine,  weighing 
800  lbs.,  and  were  removed  by  the  fisherman. 
In  1806  Mr.  Adams,  travelling  for  the  museum 
of  St.  Petersburg,  visited  the  locality  and 
collected  the  remains,  which  were  transported 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  this  skeleton  now  is, 
with  many  others,  in  a  nearly  perfect  condi- 
tion ;  he  ascertained  that  the  skin  had  an  abun- 
dant covering  of  hair  and  wool,  indicating  that 
it  was  fitted  to  resist  a  cold  climate.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  climate  of  Siberia  daring  the  dt- 
lurial  period  was  not  like  that  of  the  regions 
now  inhabited  by  elephants ;  it  must  have  been 
moderately  cold,  though  such  as  would  permit 
the  growth  of  a  vegetation  more  luxuriant  than 
any  in  the  present  arctic  regions,  and  suEGcient 
for  the  nourishment  of  these  bulky  animals. 
Another  more  recently  discovered  specimen 
allowed  even  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
tissues.    The  following  are  the  diflerenoea  be- 
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tTMn  the  fossil  and  living  elephants,  ea  deter- 
mioed  by  Gnvier.  Id  the  former  the  lamiDte 
of  the  teeth  are  narrower  and  more  numerouB 
than  in  the  Indian  elephant,  which  thej  moat 
reeeroble,  with  the  linea  of  enamel  more  alen- 
der  and  less  feetooned,  and  the  teeth  alwolately 
and  relativelr  wider.  The  taeka 
are  larger  Uion  in  moat  living 
spedmena,  and  generallj  more 
corved,  hut  the  Btmcture  ia  the 
same.  In  the  skull,  there  is  much 
greater  length  and  perpendicnlar- 
itfin  the  aocketa  for  the  tuaks; 
the  head  is  more  elongated,  with 
a  greater  development  of  oocipat, 
and  concave  and  nearly  vertical 
forehead ;  the  long  alveoli  mast 
hsve  modified  the  trunk,  and  have 
given  the  animal  a  difierent  phjed- 
ognomy  from  that  of  the  pres- 
ent elephant;  the  antero-poaterior  length  of 
the  lower  jaw  ia  leas,  the  lower  molva  are 
parallel  instead  of  converging  forward,  and 
the  JBW  is  tmncated  in  front  instead  of  having 
a  projecting  grooved  aymphjaia.  The  bones 
of  the  lim^  are  more  massive,  and  the  nsaal 
distance  between  the  two  condyles  of  the 
(emnr  is  rednced  to  a  narrow  line.  The  akin 
ia  like  that  of  the  living  elephant,  bnt  is  cov- 
ered with  hair  of  three  kinds;  the  longest,  IS 
or  IS  in.,  ia  brown  and  like  horse  hair ;  the 
ahorter,  9  or  10  in.,  is  more  delicate  and  fawn- 
colored;  and  tlie  wool  at  the  hase  of  the  hair, 
4  or  S  in.  long,  is  fine,  smooth,  fawn-colored, 
and  a  little  frizzled  toward  the  roots ;  there  ia 
A  mane  on  the  neck,  and  the  whole  covering 
is  well  suited  for  a  cold  olimst«.  The  mam- 
moth has  never  been  fonnd  living,  nor  have 
any  of  the  existing  elephants  been  discovered 
in  the  foaal  state ;  it  was  probably  not  mnch 
if  at  all  higher  than  the  elephants  of  the  pres- 
ent epoch,  out  was  atonter,  more  clumsy,  and 
besvter.  Their  bones  are  found  mingled  with 
tboee  of  the  rhinoceroa,  ox,  antelope,  horse, 
often  with  marine  animals,  and  aometimcs  with 
fresh-water  sheila.  They  were  nndoabtedly 
overwhelmed  by  a  comparatively  recent  and 
sadden  cata-strophe  daring  some  portion  of  the 
long  drift  period,  acoomptLnied  by  a  depression 
of  temperatnre,  and  probably  by  a  snosidenco 
of  the  land  and  an  invasion  of  the  aea,  general 
over  the  northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres; 
during  the  preceding  tertiary  epoch  there  waa 
an  elevation  of  temperature,  permitting  tropi- 
cal animals  to  go  far  to  the  north;  this  tem- 
perature gradually  l)ecame  colder,  the  animala 
becoming  adapted  for  it,  as  shown  by  their 
external  covermR,  until  they  anddenly  became 
extinct  during  tne  glacial  period  of  the  drift. 
From  tbe  abundance  of  the  remains  fonnd  in 
Siberia,  it  ia  inferred  that  elephants  were  more 
nnmerons  during  the  dihivian  epoch  than  at 
the  present  time.  To  the  E.  priraigeni-at  be- 
long the  Siberian  fossils,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
of  those  of  the  drift  of  £urope. — Several  spe- 
cies of  fowl  elephant  have  been  fonnd  in 
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North  America,  referred  \^  some  to  the  JK 
primigtaiuM.  not.  H.  D.  Rogers  ("  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory," vol.  v.,  Feb.  1,  1864)  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  European  mammoth  Is 
fonnd  in  the  drift  stratum,  the  North  Ameri- 
can foasU  elephant  ia  imbedded  in  strata  above 
the  drift,  of  a  distinctly  more  recent  age,  and 
waa  a  contemporary  of  the  imutedengiganUut, 
their  bones  being  found  together  in  the  marshy 
alluvium  of  Big  Bone  Lick '  ho  maintdns  that 
they  lived  together  in  the  long  period  of  sur- 
face tranquillity  which  sncceedeo  the  strewing 
of  the  general  drift  (the  period  of  the  Lanren- 
tian  clays),  and  were  overtaken  and  extermi- 
nated ti^ther  by  the  same  changes,  partly  of 
climate,  partly  of  a  second  but  more  local  dis- 
placement of  the  waters  which  reahifted  the 
drift,  and  formed  the  later  lake  and  river  ter- 
racea.  From  figures  on  hones,  it  is  beyond 
donbt  that  the  mammoth  lived  with  man  in 
the  early  stone  age.  In  the  pliocene  deposits 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Dr.  Hayden  found 
bones  of  mastodon  and  elephant  {E.  impera- 
U>T,  Leidy),  and  a  aimilar  ooeiiatence  has  l>oen 
ascertained  in  the  pliocene  of  Europe;  the  re- 
mains of  this  and  E.  Amerieania  have  been 
fonnd  in  Kentucky,  Texas,  Mexico,  fipsniah 
America,  from  Alaska  to  Qeorgia  and  the  Mis- 
aissippi  valley,  and  as  far  west  as  Oregon  and 
California.  The  elephants  of  the  tertiary  sub- 
Himalayan  Sivalik  nills  have  been  described 
by  Cautley  and  Falconer;  in  these  the  dental 
iaminn  are  ao  separated  that  each  forms  the 
Btimmit  of  a  ridge,  making  a  transition  from 
elephant  to  mastodon,  constitnting  the  genua 
tteeodtm  (Ganttey  and  Falconer).  The  mam- 
moths of  the  American  continent  are  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  different  species  from  those  of 
Enrope  and  Ada. — For  details  on  the  mam- 
moth, see  Cnvier's  articles  in  vol.  viii.  of  the 
Annalt*  du  Mviium,  and  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Oi$t- 
merufomla  ;  Pictet's  Traiti  de  pa^iontolcgU, 
vol.  i. ;  vol.  V.  of  the  "  Naturalist's  Library," 
which  treats  of  the  pachyderms ;  and  vols.  ii. 
and  iv.  o(  the  "  American  Natorslist." 

HtHHOTH  CITE,  the  largest  cavern  known, 
situated  in  Edmondson  co.,  near  Green  river,  in 
Kentucky,  abont  76  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Louisville, 
Its  month  is  reached  by  passing  down  a  wild 
rocky  ravine  through  a  dense  forest;  it  is  an 
irregular,  funnel-shaped  opening,  from  60  to 
100  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  with  steep  walls 
about  CO  fL  hi^h.  The  cave  extends  about 
luine  miles,  and  it  is  said  that  to  visit  the  por- 
tions already  traversed  requires  from  ISO  to 
200  miles  of  travel.  This  vast  interior  contains 
a  ancceaaion  of  marrellous  avenues,  chambers, 
domes,  abysses,  grottoes,  lakes,  rivers,  cataracts, 
&c.,  which  for  size  and  wonderfnl  appearance 
are  unsurpassed.  The  rocks  present  numer- 
ons  forms  and  shapes  of  objects  in  the  exter- 
nal world,  while  stalagmites  and  stalactitea  of 
* '.  aize  and  fantastic  form  abound,  though 
0  brilliant  and  beaatiful  as  are  found  in 
other  oaves.    Chief  among  the  objects  of 
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intereat  are  Silliman's  avenae,  about  1}  m.  long, 
from  SO  to  200  ft.  wide,  and  from  20  to  40  ft. 
high ;  Harion'H  avenne,  of  about  the  same 
^meoBioDB;  the  Star  chamber,  abont  600  ft. 
long  and  70  ft  wide,  the  ceiling  of  which,  70 
ft.  aigh,  is  composed  of  black  gypsam,  and  is 
studded  with  innumerable  white  points,  which 
bj  a  dim  light  present  a  moat  striking  resem- 
blance to  stars;  and  GleTeland'e  cabinet,  an 
avenue  about  3  m.  long,  spanned  by  an  arch  of 
60  (L,  with  an  average  central  height  of  10  ft. 
By  many  the  last  is  regarded  as  the  moat  won- 
derfol  object  in  the  oave.  "It  ia  incrueted 
from  end  to  end  with  the  most  beantifnl  for- 
mations in  everj'  variety  of  form.  The  base 
of  the  whole  is  eulpbate  of  lime,  in  one  part  of 
dazzling  whitenesa  and  perfectly  smooth,  and 
ia  other  places  crystallized  so  as  t«  glitter  like 
diamonds  in  the  lighL  Growing  from  thia,  in 
endless  diversified  forms,  is  a  substance  re- 
sembling selenite,  translucent  and  imperfectly 
laminated.  Some  of  the  crystals  bear  a  atri- 
king  resemblance  to  celery,  and  all  are  of  abont 
the  same  length ;  while  others,  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  have  the  color  and  ^jpearance  of 
vanilla  cream  candy ;  others  are  set  in  aniphate 
of  lime,  in  the  form  of  a  rose;  and  others  etlll 
roll  out  from  the  base  in  forms  resembting  the 
ornaments  on  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  ool- 
nmn.  Borne  of  the  iacrnstations  are  maasive 
and  splendid ;  others  are  as  delioate  as  the  lily, 
or  as  fancy  work  of  shell  or  wood."  Proctor's 
arcade  is  a  munificent  natural  tunnel  three 
fonrths  of  a  mile  long  and  100  ft.  wide,  cov- 
ered by  a  ceiling  of  smooth  rock,  46  ft  high. 
The  Temple  or  Chief  City  is  a  chamber  having 
an  area  of  between  fonr  and  five  acres,  and 
covered  by  a  single  dome  of  solid  rock  120 
ft.  high.  Lucy's  dome,  the  highest  of  the 
objects  of  this  class,  is  over  800  ft.  high  and 
about  60  ft,  in  it9  greatest  diameter.  Ham- 
moth  dome  and  Stella's  dome  are  each  abont 
2S0  ft.  high,  while  Gorin's  dome  is  about  200 
ft.  Sidesaddle  pit,  over  which  rests  a  dome 
60  ft.  high,  is  about  90  ft.  deep  and  20  ft 
across.  This  and  some  of  the  other  pits  and 
domes  in  the  cave  have  been  formed  out  of 
the  BoUd  rook  by  the  solvent  action  of  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid.  The  deepest  of 
the  pita  are  the  Maelstrom,  17S  ft  in  depth 
and  20  in  diameter,  and  the  Bottomless  pit, 
of  about  the  same  depth.  There  are  several 
bodies  of  water  in  the  oave,  the  most  oon- 
riderable  being  Echo  river,  which  is  abont 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  long,  200  ft.  wide  at. 
some  points,  and  from  10  to  80  ft  deep;  its 
course  is  beneath  an  arched  ceiling  of  smooth 
rook  about  16  ft.  high.  This  river  has  invisi- 
ble communication  with  Green  river,  the  depth 
of  water  and  the  direction  of  the  current  in 
the  farmer  being  regulated  by  the  stage  of 
water  in  the  latter.  The  river  Styx,  460  ft. 
long,  16  to  40  wide,  and  from  80  to  40  deep,  is 
spanned  by  an  interesting  natural  bridge  about 
SO  ft  above  it  Lake  L«the  ia  abont  450  ft. 
long  and  from  10  to  40  wide,  and  varies  in 
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depth  from  S  to  80  ft ;  it  lies  beneath  a  ogl- 
ing about  SO  ft.  above  its  surface;  its  waters  i 
sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  60  ft,  in  j 
consequence  of  freshets  in  Green  river.  The 
Dead  sea  is  a  gloomy  body  of  water  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  preceding.  Two  remarkable 
species  of  animsl  life  are  found  in  the  cave, 
in  the  form  of  an  eyeless  fish  and  an  eyeleea 
crawfish,  which  are  nearly  white  in  color. 
Another  species  of  fish  has  been  foand  with 
eyes,  but  totally  blind.  Other  animals  known 
to  exist  in  the  cave  are  lizards,  froga,  crickets, 
rata,  bats,  &c..  berades  ordinary  fish  and  craw- 
fish washed  in  from  Green  river.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  cave  is  pure  and  healthful;  Uie 
temperature,  which  averages  69°,  is  about  the 
same  in  winter  and  summer,  not  being  affected 
by  olimatio  changea  without — The  Mammoth 
cave  was  discovered  in  1809^  and  has  always 
been  the  properly  of  private  individuals.  For 
some  time  after  its  discovery  saltpetre  was 
made  here.  In  this  vicinity  are  alao  Proctor's 
cave,  about  8  m.  in  length;  Wbit«'s  oave. 
Diamond  cave,  and  Indian  cave,  each  about  a 
mile  long.  Several  accounts  of  thia  wonderful 
curiosity  have  been  published,  the  most  reoent 
and  complete  being  "  The  Uanmioth  Cave," 
by  W.  Stump  Forwood  (Philadelphia,  18TW. 
UN.    See    Axatokt,  AscKitOLooT,  CoM- 

PAIU.TITE    AlTATOMT,  EtHKOLOUT,    Mawmaih^ 

Philobophx,  and  Frisioloot. 

■IN,  Us  af  (Mwx,  ifanntn,  or  Elian  Van- 
tiin ;  Lat.  Monapia),  an  island  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  in  tiie  Irish  sea,  about  mid- 
way between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
its  centre  lying  in  lat  64°  16'  N.,  Ion.  4°  SO' 
W.;  length  N.  N.  E.  and  B.  8.  W.  81  m., 
greatest  breadth  12  m. ;  area,  227  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1871,  64,043.  The  coaala  are  very 
irregular,  and  on  the  east  and  sonthwest  are 
precipitous.  There  are  numerous  bays  with 
good  anchorage.  A  ridge  of  mountains  trav- 
erses the  length  of  the  island,  culminating  in 
Mt  Bnaefell  at  an  elevation  of  2,024  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Its  prevuling  geolo^cal  formation  is 
clay  slate,  varied  on  the  E.  side  with  large 
masses  of  granite.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Neb,  Colby,  and  Black  and  Gray  Waters, 
all  of  which  ore  very  small.  The  climate  fs 
mild  and  equable,  the  mean  temperature  of 
summer  being  about  60°  F.  and  of  winter  42°. 
The  chief  mineral  resources  of  the  island  con- 
rast  of  lead,  rinc,  copper,  and  iron ;  lead  is  et' 
ten^vely  mined.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  but  agri- 
culture is  not  in  a  very  forward  state.  Oats, 
barley,  wheat,  potatoea,  tornips,  and  hay  are 
the  principal  crops.  A  native  breed  of  small 
sturdy  horses,  an  inferior  kind  of  sheep, 
horned  cattle,  and  pigs  in  great  number,  are 
among  the  domestic  animals.  The  island  poa- 
aessea  a  breed  of  cats  having  either  no  toil,  or 
at  moat  a  merely  rudiraeatal  substitute  for  it 
Sea  birds  and  aome  rare  kinds  of  fifih  are  also 
found.  The  fisheries  of  herring  were  formerly 
the  principal  reliance  of  the  islanders,  but  of 
late  have  become  inoondderable.    There  aro 
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ume  bleaching  irorka,  but  feir  zaumtMtaiing 

wtablishmeDU.  The  gOTermnent  is  vested  in 
the  qaeen  in  oonncil,  the  governor,  and  tbe 
"houBO  of  keys,"  a  self-porpetuating  bodjr, 
con«8ting  of  24  landed  proprietors,  who  are 
oonudered  the  representatives  of  llie  people, 
and  whoBB  concurrence  iB  neoesaarr  to  f||ve 
validity  to  every  law ;  the  acts  of  the  Britiah 
pirliament  do  not  affect  the  iele  of  Ifan  nnlesa 
ezprewly  extended  to  it  Tbe  governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  orown  and  oaeisted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  offioors.  Besides  the  ordinary  dvil  and 
ecclesiastical  courts,  there  are  ancient  tribn- 
Dtb  Dolled  "deemsters'  courts,"  the  judges  of 
vhiofa,  called  deemHters,  Me  chosen  by  the 
people,  one  for  the  N.  and  another  for  Uie  S. 
division  of  the  island,  and  possess  very  eiten- 
dve  authority.  Qaestions  relating  to  tbe  her- 
ring fishery  are  tried  before  an  officer  called 
the  water  bailifi,  who  also  appoints  two  fisher- 
men called  admirals  to  preserve  order  among 
their  fellows.  The  established  religion  is  that 
of  the  ohuroh  of  England,  under  the  bishop  of 
Bodor  and  Man,  who  has  a  seat  but  no  vote  in 
the  British  house  of  lords, — The  island  was 
originally  peopled  by  the  Manx,  a  Celtic  tribe, 
whose  language,  a  sub-dialect  of  the  Gaelic 
or  Celtic,  forming  one  branch  with  the  Erse 
Bod  Irish,  is  still  spoken  in  the  northwest  and 
west,  though  English  is  generally  understood. 
The  island  was  held  for  some  time  as  a  feu- 
dal sovereignty  by  the  earls  of  Derby,  and  af- 
terward by  the  dukes  of  Athol,  from  whom 
the  sovereignty  and  revenues  were  purchased 
bjr  the  crown  in  176G  for  the  Bnm  of  £70,000, 
to  which  an  annnity  of  £2,000  was  snbse- 
quently  added.  In  1829  tbe  ducal  family's 
remaining  interests  in  the  island,  including 
the  manorial  fights  and  patronage  of  the  see, 
were  sold  to  tbe  crown  for  £416,114.  The 
chief  towns  are  Castletown  (tbe  capital).  Peel, 
Dong^  and  Bamsay. 

HU16IJA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Nicaragua, 
and  of  tbe  department  of  Granada,  situated  on 
the  8.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
220  ft  above  the  level  of  tbe  Pacific,  in  lat.  13° 
T'  N.,  Ion.  86°  13'  W.;  pop.  about  6,600,  for 
the  most  part  proprietors  of  the  fertile  lands 
which  snrrouna  it,  and  which  are  prodnctive 
in  all  tropical  staples.  The  poblio  baildings 
are  few  And  devoid  of  beauty.  The  old  parish 
church,  which  was  in  a  state  of  rnin,  has  been 
demolished,  and  a  new  edifice  is  in  process  of 
construction ;  and  there  are  four  other  churches. 
Tbe  national  palace  is  a  low  sqaare  edifice  with 
balconies  in  the  Spanish  style,  tbe  only  ornate 
portions  of  wliich  are  tbe  congress  halls  and 
those  occupied  by  the  president  of  tbe  repub- 
lic. A  new  structure  beside  the  palace  con- 
tains the  eabildo  or  city  hall,  a  prison,  and 
barracks.  The  environs  of  Managua  ore  very 
picturesque;  on  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tain range  to  the  south  there  are  more  tbon 
100  coffee  plantations,  yielding  copions  crops, 
despite  the  lack  of  water  for  irrigation  in  some 
of  them;    and  in  another  direction  are  the 


lakes  of  Tlscapo,  Neiapa,  and  Asososca,  near 
the  banks  of  which  last  exist  curious  antique 
paintings.  Managua  owes  its  rank  as  capital 
chiefiy  to  the  rivalries  of  tbe  cities  of  Granada 
and  Leon,  and  partly  to  its  central  position. 

lUNieCi,  I^e,  a  beautiful  body  of  water  in 
Nicaragua,  about  40  m.  long  by  16  m.  wide, 
1B7  ft.  above  tbe  Pacifio  ocean,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  ridge  of  land  IS  m.  broad  In 
ita  nsrrowest  part.  It  has  a  depth  of  water 
varying  from  2  to  40  fathoms;  but  numerous 
moving  sand  banks  render  its  navigation  diffi-  , 
cult  for  large  vessels.  The  N.  and  E.  banks 
are  nnbealtby  marshy  deeerts ;  the  W.  shores 
are  sandy,  interspersed  with  bold  rocks:  and 
there  are  several  ports,  that  of  Managua  being 
the  best,  and  the  point  designated  for  tbe  in- 
land terminus  of  the  projected  railway  from 
tbe  lake  to  the  port  of  Corinto  via  Leon.  It 
has  an  outlet  at  its  S.  extremity  called  Rio 
Tipitapa  or  Estero  de  Panaloya,  connecting  it 
with  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  lakes,  at  average  stages  of 
water,  is  28  ft.  Tbe  Rio  Tipitapa,  during  se- 
vere rainy  seasons,  has  a  considerable  body 
of  water  ,■  but  it  is  frequently  almost  dry.  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  ex- 
ceeding the  supply  of  water  from  its  tributa- 
ries, which  are  all  intermittent  streams,  ex- 
cept Sinogapa  and  Rio  Viejo.  In  tbe  various 
projects  for  on  iuteroceanio  communication 
through  Nicaragua,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
connect  the  two  lakea  by  means  of  a  oanal, 
deepening  the  Tipitapa  and  constructing  a  se- 
ries of  locks  to  the  superior  lake,  with  another 
canal  from  the  lake  to  the  port  of  Realejo, 
or  by  means  of  the  £st«ro  Real  to  the  bay  of 
Fonseca.  Between  tbe  N.  portion  of  tbe  lake 
and  the  Pacific  there  is  only  the  magnificent 
plain  of  Leon,  having  an  elevation  at  its  high- 
est part  of  about  BO  ft  above  tbe  level  of 
water  in  tbe  lake.  The  volcano  of  Momo- 
tombo  projects  boldly  into  the  lake  at  its  N. 
extremity,  and  within  the  lake  itself  rises  the 
island  cone  of  Momotombita,  which  bad  a  sa- 
cred repute  among  the  aborigines,  and  still 
cont^ns  numbers  of  their  idols  and  other 
monuments,  concealed  beneath  the  shadows 
of  its  dense  forests.  Tbe  city  of  Leon  was 
first  built  on  tbe  shore  of  the  N.  W.  extremity 
of  Che  lake,  at  a  place  called  Imbita,  abandoned 
for  the  present  site  in  IBIO. 

IfANiUIX,  tbe  name  applied  to  tbe  denti- 
Tostral  birds  of  the  family  ampellda  or  chat- 
terers and  subfamily  pipriiut;  tbey  are  gen- 
erally small  and  of  brilliant  colors,  and  with 
one  exception  inhabitants  of  tlie  warmer  parts 
of  South  America.  They  have  a  moderate  or 
short  bill,  depressed,  wiUi  broad  base,  curved 
ridge,  compressed  sides,  and  toothed  tip;  the 
nostrils  are  hidden  by  the  frontal  feathers;  tbe 
wings  generally  short  and  pointed;  tail  short 
and  even;  tarsi  moderate  and  slender;  toeelong, 
the  outer  united  to  the  middle  to  beyond  the 
second  joint;  claws  acnte.  The  red  manakJn 
or  chatterer  (pAamieeTcvt  eamiftx.  Swains.)  is 
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nbont  7  in.  lon^;  tlie  crest,  lower  back,  ramp, 
lower  belly,  thiglis,  and  vent,  bright  crimBon ; 
rest  of  plomage  dull  red,  duakj  on  the  back ; 
toil  crimBon,  with  end  and  outer  web  dusk; 
brown;  the  female  is  of  a  general  greenish 
olive  color,  with  tinges  of  red  on  the  bead,  ab- 


B«<l  Huukln  (PbonlMniu  ttiOUai). 

domeo,  and  tail ;  the  young  birds  are  brown- 
ish with  whitish  markingH.  This  sod  the  P. 
niffrieollu  (Swains.)  inhabit  the  eastern  parts 
of  tropical  South  America. — The  bine-backed 
manakin  (pipra pareola,  Linn.)  is  4i  in.  long; 
the  plumage  is  black,  with  the  back  and  lesser 
wing  coverts  bine,  and  a  crest  of  bright  crim- 
son feathers ;  the  female  and  young  are  graen- 
ish.  There  are  more  than  30  other  species. 
These  beaotiful  and  active  birds  inhabit  damp 
woods,  on  the  borders  of  which  they  live  in 
small  flocks,  seeking  for  insects  and  fruits. — 
The  rook  manakins  Wong  to  the  genus  rvpi- 
eoia  (Bries.),  of  which  the  best  known  speiues 


Onage  Uuikln  (Baptcoli  owsi). 

is  the  orange  raanakin  or  cock  of  the  rock  (ff. 
erotta,  Bonn.) ;  tlie  plamage  is  saffron  orange, 
with  the  quills  partly  white  and  partly  brown, 
and  the  wing  coverts  loose  and  fringed ;  it  has 
a  singular  crest  of  feathers  arranged  in  two 
planes,  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  bead  and 


MANATEE 

meeting  over  and  in  front  of  the  bill ;  thft  size 
is  that  of  a  small  pigeon.  This  handsome  spe- 
cies inhabits  rocky  places  near  the  borders  of 
the  streams  in  Guiana,  and  its  legs  and  feet  are 
nearly  as  stout  as  in  a  gallinaceous  bird  of  tlie 
same  uze,  whence  its  common  name;  it  is  ac- 
tive and  suspiciona,  feeding  on  fruits  and  ber- 
ries; the  nest  is  placed  in  holes  in  the  rocks, 
composed  of  roots,  grass,  and  earth,  lined  with 
finer  materials ;  it  lays  two  white  eggs,  about 
the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon  ;  it  is  now  com- 
paratively rare,  as  it  is  hunted  for  the  beauty 
of  its  plums^e.  There  is  a  spiecies  in  Pern  (R. 
Peruviana,  Lath.),  of  a  reddish  saffron  color, 
with  black  quills  and  tail,  and  ashy  wing  cov- 
erts; it  is  a  little  larger  than  the  other. — The 
only  old-world  representative  of  this  subfam- 
ily belongs  to  the  genus  ealyplomtna  (Rafflee), 
found  in  the  thick  forests  of  Java  and  Suma- 
tra; the  plumage  is  Bhining  green,  with  a  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  nape,  three  oblique  stripes 
on  the  wings,  and  the  quills,  except  the  out- 
er margins,  dark-colored.  The  only  species 
described  by  Gray  is  the  green  manakin  (C. 
Diridu,  Raffl.),  aboat  B  in.  long;  the  oolor  so 
nearly  resembles  the  foliage  of  the  high  trees 
upon  which  it  generally  perches,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  and  to  procure ;  its  food  is  en- 
tirelv  vegetable. 

HlKASaiS  JlfNCnOir,  Battle  9L  See  Bull 
Bun. 

JUKASSEB.  I.  The  elder  son  of  Joseph,  eon 
of  Jacob,  adopted  by  the  latter  on  his  death- 
bed to  become  the  head  of  one  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  yet  made  inferior  to  his  yonnger 
brother  Ephraim.  At  the  time  of  the  census 
at  Sinai  the  tribe  of  Uanassoh  nanibered  82,- 
SOO,  and  40  years  later  S2,700.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  half  of  the  tribe  received 
from  Moses  its  allotment  E.  of  the  Jordan,  N. 
of  Gad,  and  the  other  half  received  from 
Joshua  the  region  W.  of  the  Jordan,  between 
Issachar  on  the  north  and  Ephraim  on  the 
south,  the  Mediterranean  forming  the  western 
boundary.  The  eastern  division  contained 
among  others  the  districts  of  Itursa.  Tracho- 
nitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanma,  and  part  of  Gilead- 
itis,  and  the  towns  of  Gadara,  Ashtaroth, 
Edrei,  Gamala,  Jabesh-Oilead,  M^anaim,  and 
Gerasa,  The  western  division  was  less  impor- 
tant in  history,  it  being  almost  always  over- 
shadowed by  its  southern  neighbor,  Ephrum. 
II.  A  king  of  Judah,  696-641  B.  C.  See  Ue- 
nRBWs,  vol.  viii..  p.  689. 

HANATE^  LaHUt]i,orBCiaC«w,alarge  aquat- 
ic mammal  (manatui,  Cuv.),  which  was  ar- 
ranged by  Cnvier  among  cetaceans,  forming 
with  the  dugong  the  herbivorous  gronp  (rf 
this  order,  the  family  tirenia  of  Illiger.  Re- 
cently, on  account  of  the  many  important  dif- 
ferences in  their  organization,  they  have  been 
removed  from  cetaceans  and  placed  in  on  or- 
der called  sirenoids,  intermediate  between  the 
old  order  of  pachyderms  and  the  cetaceans. 
The  manatee  has  an  elongated,  tlsh-llke  body 
like  that  of  the  whales,  the  anterior  limbs  be- 
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tng  flattoned  into  fins,  and  tii*  posterior  limbs 
wontiQK  snd  oaij  repreaented  bj  b  radimea- 
Utj  pelvis ;  the  toil  is  oval,  about  one  fourth 
o/  the  ext«nt  of  tbe  bod^,  ending  in  a  flatten- 
ed, horizontal,  roQnded  caadal  expansion;  in 
these  respects  it  resembles  cetaceans.  It  dif- 
fers from  cetaceans  in  tlie  separation  of  the 
oerrical  TertebrEe ;  the  smaller  total  nnml>er  in 
the  whole  colnmn,  and  the  absence  of  osseous 
disks  between  the  bodies ;  the  urticulation  of 
the  ribs  to  two  vertebral  bodies  and  to  trans- 
verse processes ;  the  long  and  narrow  scapula; 
tbe  regular! J  shaped  humerus ;  tbe  rounded 
radius  and  ulna ;  the  compart  structure  of  the 
phalangeal  bones;  the  wide  separtAion  of  the 
occipital  condyles,  and  their  parti;  horizontal 

Siosition,  and  the  large  size  of  the  occipital 
oramen ;  the  well  marlied  and  strong  su- 
tures, and  the  absence  of  intemsl  bony  f^ces ; 
tbe  fusion  of  tbe  parietals  into  one ;  tbe  posi- 
tion of  the  frODtala  as  nsual  in  front  of  the 
parietals ;    the  strong  zjgomatio  arches ;   tbe 


Miuatw  (MuiMUB  lutirgMifai). 

BTmmetr;  of  the  cranial  bones  and  tbeir  nsual 
position  ;  the  shape  of  the  Jaws,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  molars;  and  tbe  structure  of  tbe 
stomach  and  heart.  Monj  other  distinctiona 
are  given  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  third 
meeting  of  the  American  association  for  tbe 
advancement  of  scionoe,  Charleston,  8. 0,,  1860 
(pp.  42-47).  Tbe  head  is  conical,  without  a 
dutinct  line  of  separation  from  the  body ;  the 
fleshy  nose  much  resembleB  that  of  a  cow,  the 
nostrils  opening  aa  nanal  on  the  end  of  tbe 
snout ;  the  full  upper  lip  has  on  each  side  a 
few  bristly  tufts  of  hair;  the  mouth  is  not 
large,  and  the  eyes  are  small;  the  openings 
of  tbe  ears  are  very  small.  Tbe  swimming 
pans  ore  more  free  in  their  motiooa  than  in 
cetaceans,  and  may  be  used  also  for  crawling 
np  the  muddy  banks  of  the  rivers  in  which 
they  dwell;  the  separate  bones  may  be  felt 
through  tbe  skin,  end  the  Angers  are  proridal 
with  small  naUs.  The  skin  is  of  a  grayish 
bisck  color,  becoming  black  on  drying,  with  a 
few  scattered  bristlea.    In  the  yonng  animal 


two  sharp  incisor  teeth  in  the  up- 
which  afterward  fall  out ;  there 
the  molars  are  generally  |rf, 


with  quadrangular  flat  crowns,  divided  by 
transverse  groove.  The  bones  are  dense  and 
heavy,  differing  in  this  from  cetaceans;  tbe 
ribs  are  numerous  and  rounded;  the  mammn 
are  two  and  pectoral ;  the  intestinal  canal  is 
10  or  12  times  the  length  of  tbe  body,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vegetable  character  of  their 
food ;  the  stomach  has  two  Cfecal  appendages 
in  the  pyloric  portion,  which  is  separated  from 
the  cardiac  by  a  constriction.  They  inhabit 
the  sea  shores,  especially  about  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  the  rivers  themselves,  keeping 
neartJie  land,  feeding  npon  algie  and  aqnatio 
plants;  they  do  not  feed  npon  the  shores, 
though  they  sometimes  qnit  the  water,  and  not 
unfrequently  suppon  themselves  in  the  shallows 
in  a  semi-erect  position;  under  these  circum- 
stances they  present  at  a  distance  somewhat 
of  human  appearance,  increased  by  tlie  dis- 
tinct lips,  the  long  whiskers  in  the  male,  and 
the  pectoral  mammce  in  the  female.  The 
largest  and  beet  known  snecies  is  the  Florida 
manatee  (Jf.  latiroitru,  llarlan),  which  inhab- 
its the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  tlie  West  Indies ; 
it  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  IG  or  20  ft, 
but  is  generally  abont  12.  They  are  usually 
seen  in  small  troops,  associating  for  mutual 
protection  and  for  the  defence  of  their  young; 
they  are  harmless  even  when  attacked,  of  gen- 
tle disposition,  not  afraid  of  man,  and  rarely 
qnarrelling  with  each  other.  Being  found 
only  in  shallow  waters,  they  are  easily  cap- 
tured. Their  flesh  is  wholesome  and  palatable. 
The  Sonth  American  manatee  (M.  imtlralii, 
Wiegm.),  usnally  9  or  10  ft.  long,  is  not  nn- 
coromon  about  the  mouths  of  the  great  riv- 
ers of  northern  Brazil  and  Guiana;  it  ascends 
the  streams  several  hundred  miles,  and  even 
into  inland  fresh-water  lakes ;  the  flesh  of  this 
aquatic  mammal  is  considered  fish  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  in  Brazil,  and  may  conse- 
quently he  eaten  on  fast  days ;  salted  and  dried 
in  tbe  sun,  it  is  an  excellent  meat ;  tbe  oil 
from  the  blubber  is  of  fine  quality,  and  free 
from  smell ;  the  hide  is  made  into  harnesses 
and  whips,  and  is  noted  for  strength  and  dura- 
bility. An  African  species  (J/..  Senegalentit, 
Desm.)  is  rarely  more  than  B  ft.  long.  The 
manatees  are  all  tropical,  but  are  not  found  in 
tbe  Pacific  or  Indian  oceans,  their  place  being 
there  taken  by  the  allied  dugongs  Sfialieore,  Illi- 
ger). — There  was  among  the  Russians  an  animal 
colled  the  northern  manatee  or  sea  eow ;  this  ia 
the  creature  described  by  Steller,  forming  the 
genus  rhytinti  (HI.)  or  Stelltra  (Cnv.).  This, 
the  R,  StelUri  (Desm.),  was  unknown  before 
1741,  when  Behring's  second  ezpedition  was 
wrecked  on  an  island  in  the  straits  bearing  his 
name ;  its  fiesh  formed  the  principal  food  of 
the  shipwrecked  mariners  for  nearly  a  year; 
one  of  the  party,  Steller,  described  the  ani- 
mal, and  his  account  was  publisbe<l  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  probably  contains  all  that  will 
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ever  be  known  concerning  it,  as  in  1768  the 
creWH  of  the  ehips  \a  purauit  of  sea  otters  had 
entirely  eitemuntited  it;  it  has  met  the  f&te 
of  the  dodo,  bat  at  a  mnoh  more  recent  pe- 
riod ;  a  sknli  and  a  few  fragmenta  are  said  to 
exist  in  Enropean  maaeums.  It  had  no  teeth, 
the  jaw3  being  covered  with  an  undulating 
sarface  of  hornj  tubular  matter ;  the  head  was 
emsJl,  the  bodf  covered  with  a  tliiok,  fibrouA, 
fissured  opidennia,  and  the  caadal  fin  lunate. 
It  sttaiued  a  length  of  36  ft.,  and  formerly  lived 
in  the  neighborhond  of  Behring  island  on  the 
coast  of  Eamtchatka.  The  epidermis  had  a 
aingalar  strncture,  being  compoaed  of  perpen- 
dicnlar  hornj'  tubes,  sometimes  an  mch  in 
length,  of  a  blackish  brown  color,  rough  and 
wrinkled  like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  bo  tough 
aa  to  be  with  difBcalty  out  with  an  axcj  it 
served  to  protect  the  animal  from  the  ioe  and 
sharp  rocks  among  which  it  fed.  They  lived 
in  shallow  water  in  troops,  the  older  protect- 
ing the  younger ;  thej  were  harmlesa  and  very 
tame,  and  strongly  attached  to  each  other; 
thej  fed  on  fnci  nuder  water,  and  the  skin,  fat, 
and  flesh  were  esteemed  bj  the  natives. 

MillATEE,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Florida,  bor- 
dering on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  touching  Lake 
Okeechobee  at  the  S.  K  comer,  bonnded  B. 
by  the  Caloosahatehee  river,  and  watered  by 
the  Manatee  river,  Fease  creek,  and  other 
streams;  area,  4,070  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
1,081,  of  whom  68  were  colored.  Along  the 
coast  are  numerons  low  sandy  islands,  Sara- 
sota bay,  and  Obarlotte  harbor.  The  main- 
land Es  lovr  and  level.  The  ohief  productions 
in  1870  were  12,727  bashels  of  Indian  com, 
21,662  of  sweet  potatoes,  29  bales  of  cotton, 
41  hogslieads  of  sugar,  and  71,462  lbs.  of  riee. 
There  were  880  horsea,  44,970  cattle,  and  6,197 
awine.    Capital,  Manatee,  or  Pine  Level. 

JUITAYIINE.    See  Philadblpbia. 

HiniT,  Oaitas.    See  BUpplemenL 

■INBT,  C««rfi«  WiliaH,  an  Znglish  officer, 
bom  at  Hilgay,  Norfolk  county,  Nov.  28, 1765, 
died  at  Southtown,  Nov.  18,  1864.  He  was 
educated  at  the  military  college  of  Woolwich, 
and  beoame  in  1803  barrack  master  at  Great 
Yarmouth.  Here  he  attempted  casting  a  rofte 
from  the  shore  to  a  wreck  by  means  of  gun- 
powder. The  problem  to  be  solved  was  the 
muntenaDce  of  the  connection  between  the 
rope  and  the  mortar  during  its  transmission. 
Ohains  were  unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  the 
discharge,  but  stout  strips  of  raw  hide  closely 
platted  together  were  found  to  answer ;  and 
on  Feb.  12,  1808,  the  entire  crew  of  the  brig 
Elizabeth,  wrecked  within  150  yards  of  the 
beach,  wore  roscned  by  this  umple  contrivance. 
In  1810  his  invention  was  brought  before  a 
committee  of  the  houae  of  commons,  and  he 
received  a  grant  of  money,  and  all  the  dan- 
gerous stations  on  the  British  coasts  were  sup- 
plied with  his  apparatus.  He  also  contrived  a 
pyrotechnic  which  renders  vessels  visible  from 
shore  on  the  darkest  night;  and  shells  filled 
with  luminooB  matt«r,  to  enable  the  crew  to 
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perceive  the  approach  of  the  rope.  He  pub- 
lished "The  History  and  AntiquiUea  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  David,  South  Wales  "  (1801),  and 
kindred  works ;  also  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  to 
Greenland  in  1821 "  (1822). 

MlHCHl,  1^  an  old  province  of  Spain,  chiefly 
in  the  S.  part  of  New  Castile,  now  included 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Ciudad 
Real,  and  the  adjoining  porta  of  Cncnca  and 
Alhacete;  area,  at>out  7,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
200,000.  The  N.  W.  and  8.  E.  portions  are 
mountainous,  and  the  centre  in  general  a  deso- 
late sandy  plateau.  The  towna  are  few  and 
uninteresting;  the  cottages  in  the  villages  are 
built  of  mud.  Most  of  the  country  is  denuded 
of  trees,  exposed  to  the  wintry  bleats,  and 
scorched  by  the  summer  heat.  The  earth  is 
arid  and  stony;  the  dnat  ia  impregnated  with 
saltpetre,  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  almost  blinds 
the  eye.  Water  ia  wanting,  and  dry  dung  ia 
used  for  fuel.  In  some  places,  however,  com, 
saffron,  and  wines  are  produced ;  and  the  mulea 
of  La  Hancha  are  celebrated,  llie  natives  are 
jovial,  honest,  industrious,  brave,  and  temper- 
alo.  The  scenery  has  become  celebrated  by 
the  descriptions  in  "  Don  Quixote." 

MJiNCHE,  La,  a  N.  W.  department  of  France, 
in  Normandy,  bordering  on  the  English  chan- 
nel and  the  departments  of  Calvadoa,  Ome, 
Mayenne,  and  Ille-et-Vilaine ;  area,  2,889  sq. 
m. ;  poj.  in  1872,  644,776.  The  coast  is  gen- 
erally net,  and  lined  with  swamps.  There 
are  several  excellent  harbora,  the  principal  of 
which  Me  Cherbourg,  La  Hi^c,  and  Gran- 
ville. La  Manohe  has  several  short  but  navi- 
gable rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Vire, 
and  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a  hilly  range 
of  moderate  height,  called  Cotentio,  which 

Sives  its  name  to  the  peninsular  portion  of  the 
apartment.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  undu- 
lating, the  soil  rich,  and  the  climate  moist  and 
mild.  A  prevailing  crop  is  a  species  of  black 
oats.  The  quantity  of  cider  made  is  very  great. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  under 
paaturage.  The  noraee  are  among  the  best  in 
France.  Iron,  lead,  and  coal  are  mined,  and 
granite,  marble,  slate,  and  limestone  are  quar- 
ried. Salt  is  largely  manufactured  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  towns  iron,  zino,  copper, 
woollen,  and  cotton.  The  department  is  di- 
vided into  the  aix  arrondiseements  of  St.  L6, 
Avranchee,  Cherbourg,  Coutances,  Mortain, 
and  Valognes.    Capitu,  St.  L6. 

IUNCHE8TEB,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Hills- 
borough CO.,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  largest 
city  in  the  state,  situated  on  both  banks  (but 
chiefly  on  the  E.)  of  the  Merrimack  river,  18  m. 
8.  by  E.  of  Concord,  and  46  m.  N.  W.  of  Bos- 
t«n;  pop.  in  1860,  13,982;  in  1800,  20,107;  ia 
1870,  28,686,  of  whom  7,166  were  foreignera, 
including  a  considerable  number  of  French  Ca- 
nadians. The  villages  of  Amoskeag  and  Piscat- 
aquog  are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  five  bridgea.  The  city  ia  regularly 
Itud  out  in  squares,  and  the  main  street  is  100 
ft.  wide,  planted  with  elms  on  each  aide  at  ia- 
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tervalsof  40ft.formore  thanamile.  Thereftre 
Ave  public  squares  of  considerable  eiteot  in  the 
central  portion,  ttireepf  them  containing  poDds. 
Valley  oemeteiy,  the  largest  in  the  oitj,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  S.  W.  part,  K  of  the  Herrimack ;  and 
there  are  two  small  cemeteries  W.  of  the  river. 
Uanchester  has  railroad  connnnnication  with 
Boston,  Concord,  Portamooth,  and  other  points, 
b;  means  of  the  Concord,  the  Manchester  and 
l^wrence,  the  Manchester  and  North  Weare, 
«nd  the  Portsmoath  railroads.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  maDofaotoring  cities  of  New  England, 


being  supplied  with  ample  water  power  hj 
the  Blodgett  canal,  built  in  1816  around  the 
Amoskeag  falls  in  the  Merrimack.  The  fat)  is 
47  ft,  with  rapids  abore,  giving  a  total  de- 
scent of  S4  ft.  in  the  space  of  a  mile.  The 
water  power  is  owned  by  the  Amoskesg  man- 
ufacturing company,  which  has  a  reservoir  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  the  city  capable  of  holding 
11,000,000  gallons,  for  supplying  the  mills. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  statistics  of 
the  five  corporations  engaged  iu  the  mannfao- 
tare  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  in  1674 : 
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Of  the  operatirea,  S,700  were  males  and  6,800 
femalea.  The  Amoekeag  comnauy  also  manu- 
tactDreti  steam  fire  engines,  and  the  Manchester 
company  operates  extensive  print  works.  The 
Ifanchester  and  Namaake  companies  msnufao- 
tore  woollens  as  well  as  cottons,  and  the  Stark 
mills  Bonie  linens ;  the  others,  only  cotton 
goods.  The  principal  kinds  of  goods  are  tick- 
nigB,  denims,  stripes,  ginghams,  sueetinga,  shirt- 
ings, print  cloths,  balmorals,  cotton  flannels, 
cotton  duck,  seamless  hags,  delaines,  angola 
flannels,  fancy  casdmeree,  alpacas,  poplins, 
Bilesiaa,  to.  The  Amoskeng  paper  mill  em- 
ploys about  40  hands.  There  are  also  a  manu- 
Cactory  of  hosiery,  one  of  boots  and  shoes,  one 
of  edge  toola,  one  of  locomotives,  several  of 
moofainery  and  Iron  castings,  of  carriages,  and 
of  drcnlar  saws,  a  brass  loundery,  and  an  ale 
brewery.  The  city  contains  four  national 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  tOSO.OOO; 
five  savings  banks,  with  about  18,fi00  deposi- 
tors and  t7,2GO,000  deposits ;  and  a  fire  insu- 
rance company,  with  $200,000  capital.  It  is 
divided  into  seven  wardsi,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen  of  one  mem- 
ber and  a  common  council  of  three  members 
from  each  ward.  There  is  an  efScient  police 
force,  and  the  fire  department  is  well  organ- 
ized. The  streets  are  well  paved  and  sewered 
and  lighted  with  gns.  Water  is  supplied  from 
Lake  Maasabesic  on  the  N.  £.  border  of  the 
city  by  works  recently  erected.  The  assessed 
▼Blue  of  property  In  1878  was  $12,001,200; 
tax,  $500,788;  value  of  city  property,  $717,- 
130  40;  net  debt,  Jan.  1,  1874,  $807,860  10. 
Manchester  is  the  seat  of  the  state  reform 
aohool,  which  occupies  a  brick  building  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Merrimack,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 160  inmates.  The  public  schools  ara 
{i)aflonrishingoondition,and  in  1878  embraced 
46  deparbnenta  (1  high,  1  training  or  normal, 
6  grammar,  6  middle,  the  rest  primary  or  nn- 
gnded) ;  nomber  of  teaobers,  69 ;  pnpila  en- 


rolled, 8,779;  average  attendance,  2,284;  cost 
of  maintenance,  $ifl,082  17,  including  $86,- 
461  68  for  teachers'  wages ;  value  of  school 
property,  $249,675.  Besides  these,  evening 
schools  are  maintained  during  a  portion  of  the 
year,  and  there  are  several  Catholic  schools 
connected  with  the  churches  and  convent.  The 
latter  also  conducts  an  orphan  asylum.  The 
city  library  at  the  close  of  1873  contained 
17,672  volumes.  Two  dsily  and  three  weekly 
newspapers  and  a  monthly  periodical  are  pub- 
lished. The  number  of  cburchea  is  16,  viz. : 
2  Baptist,  1  Cliristian,  2  Congregational,  1 
Episcopal,  2  Freewill  Baptist,  2  Methodist,  3 
Roman  Catholic  (1  French),  1  Second  Advent, 
1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist, — The  place  was 
first  settled  near  the  falls  abont  1780,  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  Derryfieid  in  1751, 
and  named  Manchester  by  act  of  the  legislature 
in  1810.    It  received  a  city  charter  in  1846. 

MINCHBTEB,  a  town  of  Hartford  co.,  Con- 
necticut, on  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and 
Fishkill  railroad,  6  m.  E.  of  Hartford;  pop.  in 
1870,  4,228.  It  contains  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  book,  government,  and  bank-note 
paper,  of  woollens  and  ginghams,  print  works, 
a  silk  factory,  several  carriage  factories,  &c. 
A  weekly  newspaper  is  published.  The  paper 
mills  are  at  North  Manchester,  8  m.  from 
which  is  South  Manchester,  which  baa  grown 
np  around  the  Cheney  silk  works,  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  America.  Dress  silks  and  sewing 
silks  are  manufactured  in  immense  qnaoti- 
ties,  by  ingenious  machinery,  much  of  which 
was  invented  solely  for  use  here.  The  cocoons 
are  imported,  and  all  the  work  of  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dyeing  is  done  here.  The  village 
was  Md  oat  by  a  landscape  gardener;  there 
are  no  fences,  and  pigs  and  poultry  are  prohib- 
ited. It  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a  hand- 
some public  hall,  with  a  library  and  reading 
room,  and  a  free  school  to  which  the  opera- 
tives are  reqnired  to  send  their  children. 
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t  (ano.  Maneunhtta),  the  most 
important  mBDntactTiriDg  citj  in  Great  Britain, 
situated  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Lancashire,  on 
both  aides  of  the  river  Irwell.  162  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  London,  and  81  m.  E.  hj  N.  of  Liverpool. 
It  consists  of  MancbeBt«r  proper,  inclnding 
several  suburbs  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Irwelt, 
and  the  borough  of  Salford  on  tlie  W.  bank; 
pop.  in  1871,  475,990,  of  whom  861,189  were 
in  Manchester  oitj,  and  124,801  in  Salford  (ei- 
clusive  of  suburban  districts  not  lying  within 
the  municipal  limits).  The  two  towns,  although 
having  distinct  ranaicipol  governments,  consti- 
tute in  all  other  respects  one  city.  Thej  are 
connected  by  eight  bridges,  among  which  are 
the  Victoria,  of  a  single  arch,  and  Blackfriars, 
of  three  arches,  of  stone ;  the  bridges  of  Strange- 
wajs  and  Springfield  Lane,  of  iron  ;  and  tbe 
iron  anspension  bridge  of  Broaghton.  The 
streets  are  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 
crossed  by  bridges,  and  are  generally  well  paved 
and  lighted;  but  the  site  is  low,  and  notwith- 
standing the  recent  improved  drainage  and 
the  introduction  of  an  abnndant  supply  of 
pure  water,  Manchester  is  still  one  of  tbe  most 
unhealthy  places  in  the  kingdom,  the  annual 
death  rate  being  about  3'2  per  cent.  A  portion 
of  the  place  still  presents  an  antiquated  ap- 
pearance, but  there  are  many  handsome  streets, 
such  as  Market  street,  Portland  place,  Grosve- 
nor  square,  Mosley  street  George  street.  King 
street,  Ardwick  green,  Salford  crescent,  &c 
There  are  several  handsome  public  parks  and 
gardens,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
botanical  and  hortionltural  garaeos;  the  Peel 
park,   on   the   Irwell, 

with   an   area   of    82  ^-.T* 

acres ;   Victoria  park,  .    ^'■'~ 

between  London  and 
Oxford  roads,  a  space 
of     140    acres,    cov- 
ered with  villas;  the 
Queen's  park,  Phillips 
park,  and  Alexandra 
park,  opened  in  1870. 
The  buildings  devoted 
to  business  and  man- 
nfactares  have  gener- 
ally an  imposing  ap- 
pearance.   A  marked 
change  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  the 
architectural    charac- 
ter of  the  city.    New 
squares     have     been 
laid  out,  new  streets 
opeued.  and  commer- 
cial   buildings    of    a 
more  ornamental  ap- 
pearance  have  been   erected.     In  Manches- 
ter proper,  in  1872,  there  were  168  places  of 
worship,  of  which  8  were  Baptist,  61  Chnrch 
of  England,  26  Independent,  46  Wesleyan  and 
other  Methodist,  12  Roman  Catholie,"9  Pres- 
byterian, and  6  Unitarian ;  inclnding  Salford. 
the  whole  number  exceeds  20O.    The  parish 


ohuroh,  oommenoed  by  Lord  Delaware  in  14S2, 

and  since  184T,  when  Manchester  became  a 
bishopric,  the  cathedral,  is  a  highly  ornamented 
Gothic  structure,  216  ft.  long  and  120  ft.  wide ; 
but  being  built  of  a  soft  and  mouldering  stone, 
many  repairs  have  been  necessary,  which  ^ve 
the  structure  a  modern  appearance ;  it  has 
within  a  tew  years  been  restored  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  a  new  tower  has  been  added  to  re- 
place the  old  one,  which  was  found  inci»uibte 
of  restoration.  There  are  several  other  hand- 
some churches,  among  which  ore  6t  Georffe's, 
in  the  suburb  of  Hulme,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic cathedral  of  St.  John,  in  Salford.  Trin- 
ity church  in  Salford,  the  oldest  in  the  bor- 
ough, has  a  fine  Gothic  tower,  and  is  interest- 
ing from  the  antique  aspect  of  the  interior. 
The  old  town  hall,  in  King  street,  is  in  the 
Grecian  style,  and  cont^ns  a  hall  ISO  ft  long 
by  88  ft.  wide,  having  its  walls  and  dome  cov- 
ered by  allegorical  frescoes ;  but  having  become 
inadeqaate  to  the  needs  of  the  city,  a  new  town 
hall,  commenced  in  1868,  has  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  £250,000.  The  new  exchange  is 
an  Italian  edifice,  with  a  porch  fianked  by  two 
towers,  the  great  hall  having  a  clear  breadth 
of  120  ft.  The  com  exchange  is  an  Ionic 
structure  capable  of  holding  2,400  persons. 
The  free-trade  hall,  somewhat  irregular  but 
large  and  effective,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
free-trade  hall,  and  like  it  is  noted  in  tbe  hia- 
tory  of  Manchester  as  tbe  place  of  several  im- 
portant political  meetings.  The  new  building, 
erected  in  1B56,  occupies  an  area  of  20,700 
sc).  ft.;   it  contains  a  hall  134  ft  long,   76 


wide,  and  52  high,  and  will  hold  6,000  per- 
sons. The  Salford  town  hall  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  town.  Tbe  new 
royal  exchange  has  a  handsome  front  with 
Corinthian  columns ;  ite  great  room  is  207  ft. 
long,  198  wide,  and  80  high ;  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  pillars,  with  a  span  of 
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oettij  100  ft.  between  them.  The  new  nauze 
conrls  were  opened  in  1864;  the  bailding  is 
Gothic,  270  fL  long  and  140  deep,  with  a  tower 
no  ft.  high.  The  branch  bank  of  England,  op- 
posite the  town  hall,  is  a  fine  stracture,  in  the 
Grecian  it;le,  with  a  Doric  colonnade.  The 
rojal  infirmary,  erected  in  1756,  is  built  on 


three  sides  of  a  qnadrangle,  each  with  a  por- 
tico supported  by  foor  nut«d  Ionic  colamna. 
the  whole  sarrounded  with  grass  borders  and 
walks,  with  8  sheet  of  water  in  front;  it  has 
an  income  of  £9,000,  and  annnallj  relieves 
more  than  20,000  patients.  Among  the  other 
notable  public  boUdings  are  the  court  halls. 


a  Cooiu,  UiodiMter. 


the  jails,  and  the  asylnm  for  the  biind  and  the 
deaf  ud  dnmb.  In  front  of  the  new  town 
bill  is  tiie  Albert  memorial,  including  a  statue 
of  Prince  Albert.  Two  stAtaes  of  Kichard 
Cobden  were  erected  in  186T,  one  in  8L 
Amie'B  square,  the  other  in  Peel  park.  In 
front  of  the  royal  infirmsry  is  a  statue  of  Dal- 
ton;  and  there  are  also  statues  of  Watt,  Wel- 
lington, and  Peel. — Amonft  scientiSo,  literary, 
•ua  art  associations  are  the  royal  Hancbes- 
ter  iostitntion,  occnpying  buildings  which  cost 
£40,000,  and  devoted  to  the  sxLibitioD  of 
paintings,  lectures,  in.;  the  mechanics'  insti- 
tution, tonnded  in  182fi,  for  which  a  new  edi- 
fice was  erected  in  1866,  established  for  the 
instracdon  of  the  working  classes,  male  and 
female,  in  the  principles  of  the  arts  they  prao- 
lise  and  in  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge; 
Bod  natnrsl  history,  botanical,  horticultural,  ge- 
olc^cal,  statiHticBl,  and  medical  societies.  The 
rojel  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  founded 
in  1834,  has  80  to  1 00  students.  The  hterary  and 
philosophical  society,  established  in  1781,  has 
DDmbered  many  distingniBhed  members,  and 
W  issued  several  volnmes  of  Toluable  trans- 
adioDs.  The  Chetham  society,  established  in 
1^,  has  published  22  Tolames  of  historical 
Md  literary  remains.  There  are  many  public 
libraries.  The  free  library,  founded  by  volun- 
lorj  Bnbscription,  and  maintained  by  a  muni- 
cipal rate,  has  four  branches,  and  is  divided 
into  two  departments^  reference  and  tending, 


each  having  about  40,000  volumes.    A  free 

library  of  about  26,000  volumes  is  attached  to 
Clietham's  hospital,  or  the  "College"  as  it  is 
now  simply  called,  an  institution  founded  in 
16G1  by  Humphrey  Chetham,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  boys.  Owens  college  was  found- 
ed in  1B46  by  the  munilioence  of  a  merchant 
of  the  city,  who  bequeathed  for  the  purpose 
more  than  £100,000,  which  has  of  late  been 
considerably  enlarged  by  means  of  a  fund  raised 
by  public  subscription ;  it  issues  certificates 
to  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  laws,  to  be  conferred  by 
the  university  of  London.  The  Lancashire  In- 
dependent college  wss  established  by  the  In- 
dependents as  a  theological  seminary,  and  will 
accommodate  60  students.  Manchester  New 
college,  Unitarian,  founded  in  1786,  was  re- 
moved to  London  in  1857 ;  and  in  1866  Memo- 
rial Hall  was  erected  in  Manchester  as  a  Dni- 
tation  college.  There  is  a  free  grammar  school 
founded  by  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
in  I615-'2S.  The  Jubilee  school  trains  pupils 
for  domestic  service. — Manohesttr  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  "gathering  ground,"  about 
24  ra.  distant,  of  nearly  20,000  acres.  The 
reservoirs  form  a  aeries  of  10  artificial  lakes  of 
a  capacity  of  600,000,000  cubic  ft.  The  pare 
water  only  is  supplied  to  the  city,  the  turbid 
water  being  collected  in  separate  reservoirs 
and  used  for  mill  purposes.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed in  aquednots  12  m.  to  Godley,  tbenoe  to 
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two  rewTToirs  at  Denton,  and  thenoe  4  m.  to 
Haochester.     The  works  are  capable  of  fur* 

niHhing  40,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  their  cost 
wa8  about  £1,0G0,000.  HaocLesMr  \b  the  cen- 
tre of  &  great  ejatem  of  canals,  and  has  rail- 
vaj  ooramanication  with  nearlj  al]  parts  of 
England.  The  Lirerpool  and  Manchester  line 
was  the  first  rulwaj  on  which  was  attempted 
the  practical  application  of  steam  power  for 
the  transportation  of  paasengera. — The  boroaf^h 
of  Manchester,  compridng  besides  the  dty 
itself  the  townships  of  Oharlton-npon-Medlock, 
Holme,  Ardwick,  and  Chetham,  with  the  ei- 


n  October,  18S8.  The  management  of  its 
looal  affairs  is  intnuted  to  a  town  council  of 
84  members,  styled  respectively  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  councillors,  who  appoint  from  their 
body  committees  for  the  transaction  of  pnblio 
bosiness,  who  report  their  proceedings  for  ap- 
proval at  the  general  meeting  of  the  council. 
This  connoil  have  introdaced  many  valnable 
improvementa,  notable  among  which  are  the 
water  works ;  it  is  anticipated  that  when  these 
are  fnlly  completed,  the  sale  of  water  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  will  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  entire  expense,  leaving  free  that  required 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  gas  worlu  are 
abo  nnder  control  of  the  conncil,  and  notwith- 
standing the  price  of  gas  has  been  frequent- 
ly reduced,  there  is  a  profit  of  about  £&G,000 
a  year,  which  is  expended  in  improving  and 
widening  the  streets.  In  1646  the  town  coun- 
cil puroliHsed  from  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  his  ma- 
norial rights  for  £300,000,  of  which  £1BG,000 
was  left  on  mortgage  at  an  interest  of  8}  per 
cent. ;  the  income  from  this  property  now 
amonutato  £16,000  a  year.  The  borough  for- 
merly returned  two  members  to  parliament, 
bnt  by  the  reform  act  of  1867  the  number  was 
rused  to  three.  The  borough  of  Salford,  con- 
stituted by  the  reform  act  of  1832,  retnms  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  S)4  councillors. — Han- 
diest«r  has  from  a  very  remote  period  been  con- 
nected with  industry  and  trade ;  but  its  present 
great  importance  is  specially  dne  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  cotton  manufactures,  the  great- 
est in  the  worid.  It  Is  mentioned  as  having 
miuntained  a  trade  with  the  Greeks  of  Massilia 
(Harseilles).  In  1562  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
better  manufacture  of  "Uanchester  cottons;" 
and  in  1660  its  manufactures  ranked  among 
the  first  in  extent  and  importance,  and  its  peo- 
ple were  described  as  "  the  most  Industrious  in 
the  northern  parte  of  the  kingdom."  The  in- 
adequate supply  of  cotton  goods  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  stimulated  efforts 
for  increasing  the  means  of  production;  and 
the  mscbines  succeasively  invented  by  Leigh, 
Hughes,  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  and  others, 
had  their  efficiency  vastly  increased  by  the 
steam  engine  of  Watt.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  tlie  cotton  industry  in  1T80  was  £856,- 
060;   it  rose  in  1781  to  £1,101,457,  and  in 


1856  it  had  reached  npward  of  £88,000,000. 
The  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1751  were  to  the 
amount  of  2,976,610  lbs. ;  in  1780,  upward  of 
6,700,000;  in  1800,  56,000,000;  and  in  I860, 
1,116,880,609.  In  1867  an  advwioe  in  the 
price  of  American  cotton  caused  the  formation 
in  Manchester  of  the  cotton  supply  association, 
to  procure  the  staple  from  other  conntriea. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Manchester  suffered  severely  from 
the  cotton  famine,  and  in  1862  more  than  one 
third  of  the  operatives  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  At  the  close  of  the  war  thera 
was  a  renewal  of  activity,  though  the  import 
of  United  States  cotton  in  1870  waa  but  httle 
more  than  half  the  supply  from  the  same  source 
in  1890.  Sole  reliance,  however,  is  not  now 
placed  on  the  American  supply.  During  the 
war  the  machinery  of  many  of  the  mills  was 
altered  to  adapt  it  to  the  tihre  from  India  and 
Egypt,  and  these  mills  still  continue  to  use  to 
a  large  extent  the  cotton  from  those  cotmtries. 
Connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture  are 
many  important  and  extensive  branches  of  in- 
dustry, such  as  bleaching,  printing,  and  dyeing 
works,  mannfactnres  of  the  various  materiala 
employed  in  those  processes,  and  particalarly 
the  great  establishments  for  the  construction 
of  steam  engines  and  machinery.  It  is  also  the 
chief  market  in  the  world  for  cotton  yam  or 
thread,  the  supply  of  which  passes  throngh  the 
hands  of  numerous  resident  foreign  meronants, 
who  export  it  to  their  respective  countries, 
giving  to  Manchester  in  this  respect  a  char- 
acter quite  unique  among  inland  cities.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  and  of 
mixed  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  is  also  largely 
carried  on.  The  following  table,  furnished  by 
the  inspector  of  factories,  presents  the  stalds' 
tics  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  1871 : 
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— The  sit«  of  Uancheater  b  meatioiied  as  a  chief 
MatioD  of  the  draids,  who  had  there  an  altar 
called  Uejne.  Id  A.  B.  COO  it  was  an  unfr^ 
qaented  woodland.  In  flSO  it  wbb  taken  by 
Edirin,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  shortly  after 
occnpied  bj  a  colony  of  Angles.  It  then  passed 
to  the  Danes,  who  abont  920  were  expelled  by 
the  king  of  Mercia.  The  charter  conferring 
the  privileges  of  a  borongh  was  granted  in 
1801.  Manchester  cotton  is  first  mentioned  in 
1852,  by  which  was  meant,  however,  a  ooorae 
woollen  cloth  woven  from  nnprepared  fleece. 
In  1579  the  manor  was  sold  to  John  Lacye,  a 
London  cloth-worker,  for  £8,000,  and  resold 
in  1596  to  Sir  Nicholas  Mosley  tor  £a,G0O.  At 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  it  was  diBtinKnished 
for  active  indnsti^  and  safFered  much  from 
both  parties.  On  Jan.  S,  1819,  a  great  radical 
meeting  was  held  at  8t.  Peter's  field ;  and  an- 
other great  meeting,  attended  by  60,000  per- 
sona, on  Aug.  16  ^  the  same  year,  was  di»- 
Eraed  by  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  eight  persons 
ing  kiUed.  In  ISST  an  exhibition  wbb  held 
from  May  to  October  for  the  display  of  the  art 
treasares  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  objects 
exhibited  were  1,11S  paintings,  969  water-color 
drawings,  160  specimens  of  modern  sculpture, 
S60  original  sketches  and  drawings  by  ^e  old 
masters,  and  a  museum  of  ornamental  art  com- 
prising 17,000  choice  specimens. 

MUiCHMEEti  {hippomane  maneineHa),  a  poi- 
■ODons  evergreen  tree  growing  wild  in  the 
Vest  India  islands,  along  the  shores  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea,  and  in  sonthem  Florida.  It  is  of 
the  natural  order  tupkoriiaua  ;  and  the  name 
hippcmana  (Gr.  IrrTrof,  horse,  and  fuUveaeat,  to 
be  mad)  is  given  to  the  genus  from  the  snp- 
posedmaddeningeflect  of  its  juice  upon  horses. 
The  tnauchineel  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  40 
or  CO  tt, ;  it  has  a  smooth  brownish  bark,  and 
abort  and  thick  branches.  The  leaves  are  about 
3  in.  long  and  half  as  wide,  with  two  glands  at 
the  junction  of  the  blade  with  the  short  foot- 
stalks; the  flowers  grow  in  short  thick  spikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  fertile  Ho^ 

solitary  at  the  ~ 
Btaminate 

n.— 7 


the  base  of  the  spike^  and  the 
9  in  small  clusters  at  its  apes ; 


both  kinds  are  obaonre  and  without  petals. 
The  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and 
resembles  an  apple  in  i^ipearanoe ;  hence  it  is 
called  mantanitlo  (little  apple),  a  name  that  in 
Spanish  Amerioan  countries  is  applied  to  sev- 
eral plants  bearing  fruit  like  an  apple,  o 


deadly  poisonous  than  the  upas,  assert- 
ing that  grass  would  not  grow  beneath  it,  that 
death  would  follow  sleeping  under  its  shade, 
and  that  a  drop  of  its  juice  falling  upon  the 
akin  bad  the  same  effect  as  the  application  of 
red-hot  iron.  While  tho  milky  juice  of  the 
tree  is  highly  poisonous,  investigations  have 
shown  the  earlier  reports  to  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  that,  like  our  poison  atimacli,  it 
affects  some  persons  more  seriously  than  oth- 
ers. Those  who,  not  knowing  its  character, 
have  inadvertently  tasted  of  tho  fruit,  haTO 
Buffered  from  severe  blistering  of  the  lips.    Th« 


juice  ss  well  as  the  smoke  from  the  bumlns 
wood  produces  temporary  blindness.  Berthola 
Seemann,  the  botanist,  was  blind  after  gather- 
ing spedmens,  and  a  boat's  crew  of  hia  ship, 
the  Herald,  were  blind  for  several  days  from 
having  used  some  of  the  wood  in  making  a 
fire.  On  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  brown 
and  white  wood  when  polished,  it  is  much  used 
for  cabinet  work.  It  is  said  that  before  stri- 
king the  axe  into  the  trees  the  workmen  take 
care  to  light  fires  around  them  in  order  to 
thicken  the  juice  and  drive  oft  the  volatile 
poisonous  quality ;  and  cabinet  makers  also 
when  working  it  protect  their  faces  with  veils 
from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  saw  dust  and 
exhalations  from  the  wood. 

UNCHOOEU.    See  Mahtchoobia. 

lUHGlNI,  a  Roman  family,  founded  in  tho 
I4th  century  by  Pietro  Omni-Santi,  sumamed 
Manciui  del  Luci.  Among  bis  descendants 
was  Micliele  Lorenzo  Mancini,  a  brother  of 
Cardinal  Francesco  Maria  Mancini,  who  mar- 
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ried  in  1S34  a  ristor  of  Oardlnil  MasBriii.  His 
daaehterB  became  prominent,  accordio^  to 
Miohelet,  as  "  a  battalion  of  Mauuin's  niecea, 
broaght  np  under  the  cjnical  inflaeoce  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  for  whom  one  of 
their  brothers,  the  dnke  de  Nevers,  had  a  more 
than  brotherly  love."  I.  laire  (lS3d-'S7),  the 
least  dissolute  of  the  fire  sistera,  thongh  ber 
beauty  Mptivated  many  peraons,  among  whom 
was  the  young  Looia  XIV.,  married  ^e  duke 
de  Mercceur.  One  of  hor  two  sona,  tie  dube 
de  VendAme,  became  a  famous  warrior.  Il< 
OtjHpe  (leSS-lTOS),  called  on  account  of  her 
dark  complexion  and  mischievous  disponition 
"  black  Buul  and  black  face,"  was  a  mistress 
of  Loois  XIV.  Her  nncle  found  a  husband 
for  her  (1657)  in  Engine  de  Carignan,  of 
the  boose  of  Savoj,  who  was  on  his  mother's 
ride  a  French  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
for  whom  the  cardinal  revived  the  titJe  of 
oonnt  de  Soiasons.  Thongh  superseded  for  a 
time  in  the  king's  favor  by  her  sister  Marie, 
she  Boon  regained  her  ascendancy,  and  they 
lived  ojienly  together.  Her  basband  died  sud- 
denly In  1GT8,  and  it  was  sospeoted  that  slie 
poisoned  him.  In  1QT9  she  was  compromised 
by  the  revelatJona  of  the  poisoner  Voiain.  Bat 
she  was  considered  to  have  been  innocent  as 
regarded  the  death  of  her  basband,  to  whom 
she  had  borne  eight  children,  and  nothing  was 
proved  against  her  in  connection  with  Voisio. 
Bbe  was  uowever  prosecuted  by  Louvois  and 
fied  to  Brussels,  where  she  barely  escaped  be- 
ing mobbed,  and  spent  the  reet  of  her  life  in 
varioaa  countries.  While  in  Spdn,  where  ebe 
met  her  fugitive  ^ster  Marie,  King  Charles  II. 
attributed  the  sndden  and  premature  death  of 
his  vife,  Louise  of  France,  to  the  freqnent 
and  clandestine  visits  which  Olympe  had  paid 
to  the  qaeen  in  her  illness,  and  to  some  milk 
which  she  had  prepared  for  her  shortly  before 
her  death.  The  celebrated  soldier  Prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy  was  one  of  her  five  sons,  and 
she  had  three  daughters.  IIL  lUrte(1610'lT16) 
excited  the  passion  of  Louis  XIV.  to  such  an 
extent  that  be  would  have  married  her  if  the 
cardinal  had  not  sent  ber  to  a  convent,  while 
he  planned  the  king's  union  with  Maria  Theresa, 
and  Marie's  marriage  fl6Sl)  with  the  Roman 
prince  and  constable  Colonna,  with  a  dowry 
oonsistuig  of  an  annuity  of  100,000  livrea.  She 
bore  him  several  children,  bat  he  was  faithless, 
and  she  furtively  left  Rome  together  with  her 
sister  Hort«iMe,  both  reaching  Marseilles  in 
male  attire  in  a  destitute  condition.  Lonis 
XIV.  had  ber  removed  to  the  abbaye  dn  Lis, 
and  snbaeqnently  she  led  a  wandering  and  ad- 
venturous life.  It  ia  not  known  where  she 
died.  Michelet  describes  ber  as  sombre-look- 
ing, with  large  glittering  eyes.  Sbe  was  the 
least  attractive  of  the  sisters.  IV.  HHtwaa 
(1646-'99},  the  prettiest  of  them  all,  courted 
by  Charles  II.  of  £ng!and,  Torenne,  and  Charli 


The  cardinal  died  in  March,  lesi,  a  month 


after  his  niece's  marriage  with  the  marqi^ 
who  assumed  the  name  of  duke  of  Mazarin. 
His  jealousy  of  the  king  and  of  other  persons 
bordered  on  insanity.  She  finally  fied  witli 
her  brother,  the  duke  of  Nevcra,  and  ber  re- 

Euted  loTer,  the  chevalier  de  Rohan,  to  the 
ouse  of  one  of  her  former  admirera,  Charles 
de  Lorraine,  at  Nancy,  and  thence  to  the  oonrt 
of  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy  at  Chamb^ry, 
where  she  spent  three  years.  On  his  death 
in  167G  she  was  immediately  expelled  by  his 
widow.  After  an  adventurous  expedition  to 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  she  paid  a  viat 
to  Charles  II.,  who  was  still  in  love  with  ber, 
and  added  an  annuity  of  4,000  livres  to  that  of 
20,000  which  had  been  granted  to  her  by  Louia 
XIV.  He  also  assigned  to  her  a  wing  of  St. 
James's  palace,  where  gambling  and  dissipation 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Swedish 
count  Bonnier,  another  lover  of  hers,  was 
killed  in  a  dud  by  her  nephew,  the  chevalier 
de  Solssons,  who,  tliougb  a  mere  boy,  was 
madly  in  love  witji  his  aunt.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  IfiBfi  her  penuon  was  cut  oS,  and  sbe 
was  accused  of  complicity  in  Jacobite  plots. 
Bnt  William  III.  restored  to  her  one  half  of 
her  former  English  penrion,  and  permitted  her 
to  reratun  in  England,  and  she  ended  her  life 
at  Chelsea.  Lafontaine  celebrated  her  in 
verses,  ^ving  her  credit  not  only  for  all  im- 
aginable fine  quahties  of  person,  mind,  and 
heart,  but  also  for  being  adored  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent OS  to  create  jealousy  between  England  and 
France.  T.  Marte  Anae  (1349-1714)  reached 
Paris  only  in  1665,  much  later  than  her  sisters. 
She  was  also  prosecuted  as  an  associate  of  the 

Coisoner  Voisin,  and  did  not  live  long  with 
er  husband,  Maurice  Godefroi  de  la  Tour, 
duke  do  Bouillon,  a  nephew  of  Turenne,  whom 
sbe  hod  married  in  1662.  She  reUred  to  the 
palace  of  CkAteau-Tbierry,  where  she  became 
the  patroness  of  Lofontune.  SubsequenlJy, 
after  having  rejoined  ber  husband  in  Paris, 
sbe  made  her  home  a  hterary  centre,  with 
HoiiSre  and  the  aged  Corneille  amon^  the 
habitues.  Like  her  father  and  all  her  sisters, 
she  dabbled  in  necromancy  aa  well  as  in  poi- 
son, and  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  in  1680. 
She  lived  for  eight  years  with  her  sister  tiie 
duchess  of  Mazarin  in  England ;  and  after 
spending  two  years  in  Venice  and  Rome  she 
wss  permitted  in  1690  to  return  to  Paria, 
where  her  society  was  courted  to  the  last  by 
eminent  men  of  letters. 

mNCIXI.  I.  Ptsqaale,  an  Italian  statesman, 
horn  in  Naples  about  1815.  lie  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  where 
he  became  professor  of  jarisprudence.  In 
1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Neapolitan  par- 
liament, and  drew  up  the  protest  against  the 
king's  violent  proceediDgs  of  May  16.  To  es- 
cape from  the  vengeance  of  the  king  he  fled  to 
Turin,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
international  law,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  the  rights  of  nationalities ;  be 
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wM  also  elected  to  the  BaFdinlan  chamber.  In 
16S0  he  beoame  minuter  of  jastire  and  religion 
at  Koples,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  liberal  party 
in  the  first  Italian  parliament,  which  met  in 
1861.  Id  1862  he  was  for  a  time  minister  of  edu- 
Dation  in  the  cabinet  of  Rattaza .  He  has  pnb- 
hihedi>trtUointenuwi(ma&(Nap1es,187S).  D. 
Lran  Bcatrtte  Mn,  an  Italian  poeteas,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Naples  in  1 B33.  She  de- 
Toted  the  earlj  part  of  her  life  to  her  invalid 
father,  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  her  edn- 
cation.  In  1&40  she  married  against  the  wish 
of  her  relatives,  and  wrote  a  pla?  entitled  Intt 
toonded  upon  the  romantic  circumstances  of 
tbia  alliance,  which  was  performed  in  Florence 
in  1816.  In  1846  appeared  her  poem  Colotnho 
al  eonxmito  della  Sabida,  and  a  volnme  of 
raiscellaneoas  poet^.  In  1661  she  addressed 
s  poem  to  Ur.  Gladstone  in  gratitude  for  his 
revelations  in  r^;ard  to  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment ;  and  one  of  her  flnest  poems  was  elicited 
bj  the  death  of  Gioberti  {Vltalia  nilla  tomha 
di  Vincenxo  Gioberti,  Tnrin,  1868).  Upon  the 
estebliahment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  she  com- 
posed several  poems  for  patriotic  celebrations. 
MUCO  CAPiC.  I.  The  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  incaa  of  Pern.  (See  FsBn,  and  Quicbuas.) 
IL  Inca  of  Pern,  killed  in  1644.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  inoa  Haayna  Capac,  the 
oonqneror  of  Qnito,  who  dife  shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Pizorro,  aividing  his  kingdom 
between  his  legitimate  SQCccssor  Hnascar  and 
a  yonnger  son  Atahnollpa.  The  latter,  after 
having  made  war  npon  Hnaaoar  and  pot  him 
to  death,  was  himself  captnred  and  ezecnted 
in  1683  by  Pizarro,  who  then  set  np  Toparca, 
&  brother  of  his  victim,  as  a  nominal  sovereign, 
'  nnder  whose  name  the  conquerors  might  them- 
aelvea  direct  the  government.  Toparca  died 
within  the  year,  and  shortly  afterward  Uanco 
Cspao  appeared  in  the  Spanish  camp  to  an- 
nounce his  pretenuons  to  the  throne  and  claim 
Piiarro's  protection.  The  conqneror  received 
htm  cordially,  and  made  it  his  first  care  after 
the  taking  of  Onzco  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 
After  in  vain  petitioning  for  power  to  exeroise 
the  sovereignty,  ho  withdrew  secretly  from 
CozGo,  bnt  was  overtaken,  brought  back,  and 
imprisoned.  Again  escaping,  he  roused  the 
ivhole  nation  to  arms,  and  appeared  before 
Cnzco  iq  Vobmary,  10S6,  with  a  host  of  In- 
diana who  covered  the  snrroonding  hills.  He 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city  by  fire, 
and  reduced  the  Bpaniards  to  extremities;  bnt 
■fter  the  siege  had  lasted  more  than  five 
montlis,  be  bad  to  draw  off  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  and 
retired  to  the  fortress  of  Tambo  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Yncay.  Defeated  here  by  Almagro, 
and  forsaken  by  most  of  his  warriors,  he 
Sed  to  the  Andes,  and  for  several  years  re- 
mained a  terror  to  the  Spaniards,  hovering 
over  their  towns,  lying  in  ambnsh  on  the 
highways,  sallying  forth  as  occamon  offered  at 
tlie  head  of  a  few  followers,  always  eluding 
pnranit  in  the  wiMs  of  the  Oordilleraa,  and  in 


throwing  bis  wei^t  into  the  weaker  » 
order  to  prolong  their  contests.  Pizarro  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  with  him,  and  sent  him 
rich  presents  by  an  African  slave.  The  negro 
was  mnrdered  on  the  way  by  some  of  Manoo's 
men;  and  PiKarro  in  revenge  caused  one  of 
the  monarch's  wives  to  be  tied  naked  to  a  tree, 
Boonrged,  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows.  The 
Spanish  rnlers  who  succeeded  Pizarro,  down 
to  Blaaco  Noflez,  bore  orders  from  the  crown 
to  conciliate  the  formidable  chief,  but  he  re- 
fused all  ofiers  of  accommodation.  He  was 
killed  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  belonging  to  the 
younger  Almagro's  faction,  who  on  the  defeat 
of  their  leader  had  taken  refuge  io  the  Peru- 
vian camp.  They  were  in  turn  massacred  by 
the  Indians. 

HlNDUIEl,  the  name  of  a  remedial  writ,  be- 
lon^ng  to  a  once  extensive  class  of  precepts, 
which  bore  the  generic  name  of  mandamus. 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  significant 
word  of  the  mandatory  clause,  which,  while 
the  writa  were  framed  in  Latin,  ran :  A'oi  igi- 
tur  tibi  maridamvx,  &c.,  "  We  therefore  com- 
mand you."  Their  origin  is  referred  to  ihtl 
clause  of  Magna  Charta  which  declares  that  to 
no  man  will  the  king  refuse  or  delay  justice : 
Nulli  ntgabimvt  au(  differemvt  juttHtam  tel 
rectum.  At  a  very  early  period,  the  injunction 
was  in  form  nothing  but  a  letter  from  the 
sovereign.  Bubsequently  it  became  a  parlia- 
mentary writ,  and  issued  on  petition  from  the 
king  and  his  council.  Later  the  king's  bench 
took  jurisdiction,  which  in  the  recent  iodicial 
changes  in  England  has  been  trsnsferred  to  the 
supreme  court.  The  writ  is  directed  to  per- 
sona, corporations,  or  courts  of  inferior  judi- 
cature, and  requires  them  to  do  some  specific 
act  which  belong  to  their  official  duty,  or 
which  exact  justice  demands.  In  this  coun- 
try the  power  to  grant  it  is  vested  in  the  su- 
preme judicial  authority  of  the  state,  but  in 
some  states,  also,  in  inferior  courts.  Not  only 
does  it  form  a  branch  of  that  general  super- 
visory control  which  the  sovereign  power  must 
pDSBesB  over  tribunals,  ma^strates,  and  all  in- 
deed who  in  any  sense  are  invested  with  public 
functions;  but  also,  as  it  was  originally  con- 
trived to  prevent  failure  of  justice  and  to 
remedy  defects  of  police,  it  is  to  be  awarded  in 
cases  for  which  the  law  aflorde  no  specific  and 
adequate  remedy,  jet  where  justice  requires 
that  there  should  be  one.  By  the  judiciary 
act  of  1TS3  the  United  States  supreme  court 
received  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  in 
cases  warranted  by  the  principles  and  usages 
of  law  "to  any  courts  appointed  or  persons 
holding  office  under  the  authority  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;"  but  in  Morbnry  v.  Madison,  1 
Crancb,  187,  the  latter  clause  was  heid  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void,  and  the  supreme 
court  refused  to  grant  the  writ  to  compel  the 
secretary  of  state  to  deliver  a  civil  commission 
alleged  to  be  illegally  withheld  by  him.  Circuit 
oourta,  too,  were  authorized  to  issue  the  writ 
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vhen  JMXmarj  for  the  exerdise  ot  tb^r  Jaris- 
diotdon.  The  award  of  the  writ  is  generally  a 
matter  of  jndioial  duoration.  He  who  Keks 
this  remedj  must  ghow  that  he  is  inuocetit  of 
laches,  that  he  has  a  clear  right  in  the  prem- 
isue,  that  there  has  heeu  a  metinot  refasal  to 
do  that  which  the  petitioner  wonld  compel,  and 
flnallj  that  he  has  in  the  ordinary  proceMes  of 
law  no  adeqnate  remedj.  The  most  common 
practice  is  for  the  court  in  the  first  inHtanoe  to 
isane  a  writ  commaadingtobe  done  that  which 
is  prayed  for,  or  that  the  respondent  show 
caose  why  it  should  not  he  done ;  or  an  order 
mar  issoe  in  the  first  instance  that  the  respon- 
dent  show  eaiiBe  why  a  peremptory  mandamns 
^onld  not  issue.  In  eiUier  case  the  defendant 
makes  answer,  and  if  the  petitioner,  who  is 
nsiially  called  relator,  is  satined  with  the  state- 
ment ot  facts  in  the  answer,  he  will  demar 
thereto,  and  the  qaeetion  will  thos  be  referred 
to  the  court  on  an  issue  of  law.  If  the  relator 
is  disaatisfled  with  the  statement  of  facts  in 
the  answer,  he  may  join  issne  thereon,  and  this 
isane  of  faot  will  be  tried  as  the  court  may  di- 
rect It  either  issue  is  decided  in  favor  of  the 
relator,  a  peremptory  mandamus  is  awarded. 
In  a  very  clear  case  tiie  peremptory  writ  may 
isane  in  the  first  instance.  Wnen  directed  to 
a  ooort,  the  writ  merely  sets  snch  court  in 
motion;  it  bids  it  ezerdse  a  f>ower  which  is 
Teated  in  it.  It  does  not  presmne  to  revise 
the  decidon  ot  the  interior  tribunal  npon  a 
qnestioii  either  of  fact  or  law  addressed  to  its 
judgment.  As  examples  of  this  jurisdiction, 
mandamus  has  been  granted  to  compel  the 
sealing  ot  a  bill  of  exoaptiona  or  its  amendment 
according  to  the  tmlh  of  the  case ;  or,  at  suit 
ot  a  defendant,  to  require  the  inferior  court  to 
enter  judgment  upon  a  rerdict,  in  the  regular 
oourae  ot  proceedings,  in  order  to  enable  the 
defeated  party  to  bring  his  writ  ot  error.  Bnt 
the  writ  does  not  lie  to  control  oonriji  in  respect 
to  matters  of  practice  under  their  rules,  where 
their  authority  is  discretion ary.  ]tlandamas 
often  issues  to  commissioners  of  highways  and 
supervisors  of  counties,  commanding  them  to 
perform  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  office; 
ordering  them,  for  example,  to  open  a  road 
r^ularlj  laid  out;  to  estimate  the  damages 
caused  to  landowners  thereby,  or  to  levy  a 
tax  as  they  were  required  by  law  to  do  for  the 

Kfment  of  damages  cHused  by  laying  out  a 
jhwaj.  Oorporations,  too,  are  often  com- 
manded by  this  process  to  do  what  their  con- 
stituent acta  requii-e.  Thus  railway  corpora- 
tions have  been  compelled  to  pursue,  in  oroaa- 
Ing  rivers,  the  mode  prescribed  in  their  char- 
ters, and  have  been  forbidden  to  obstmot 
navigation  by  the  location  ot  their  track.  Re- 
tiring pablio  officers  may  also  be  compelled  by 
this  writ  to  deliver  official  books  and  papers 
to  their  successors,  and  corporations  to  admit 
members  to  their  privileges,  to  restore  a  mem- 
ber irregularly  disfranchised,  and  to  allow  di- 
reotora,  and  in  proper  oases  other  corporators, 
.  to  have  inspection  of  books.    It  is  a  oommou 
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Sroceet  to  compel  tlte  perfonnanoe  of  pnblie 
□ties  by  public  officers,  but  in  snoh  cases  the 
attorney  ^neral  or  other  public  prosecuting 
officer  ^ould  be  relator,  and  a  private  citizen 
would  not  be  allowed  to  take  action  except 
where  some  special  and  peculiar  right  of  hia 
own  was  involved  in  the  performance  of  the 

Enblio  duty.  The  action  ot  the  ezecntive, 
owever,  in  the  performance  of  his  pecoliar 
doties,  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  this  writ. 

MAXSAITB,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Dakota 
family,  dw^ling  on  the  Upper  Uisaoori.  Ac- 
cording to  their  traditions,  they  came  from 
under  the  earth,  where  they  hved  near  a  sub- 
terranean lake.  They  ascended  by  means  ot  a 
grape  vine,  which  a  heavy  women  broke,  so 
that  part  of  the  tribe  were  left  below.  About 
1T72  they  are  said  to  have  readed  l.fiOO  m,  from 
the  mouth  ot  the  Missouri,  in  nine  villages,  en- 
circled with  earth  walls,  two  on  the  east  and 
seven  west  ot  the  river.  The  Sioux  soon  after 
drove  the  eastern  villages  to  the  Rickaree  or 
Arickaree  country,  further  up  the  river,  and 
they  emigrated  aran  before  those  on  the  weet 
followed  them.  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  them 
1,600  m.  np  the  river,  in  two  villages,  one  on 
each  ^de  of  the  river,  and  as  they  were  friend- 
ly built  fort  Uandan  near  them.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  the  explorera  they  made  peace  with 
most  ot  the  ndghboring  tribes.  In  16S3  they 
were  estimated  at  1,2S0  in  number,  andthongh 
some  placed  the  population  much  higher,  it 
did  not  prob^ly  exceed  2,CO0.  They  made  a 
treaty  with  Gen.  Atkinson  and  the  agent  O'Fal- 
lon,  July  80,  1826,  recogni^ng  the  authority 
ot  the  TJnitea  Statee,  and  making  peace.  TboT 
continued  to  lose  severely  by  their  wars  wita 
the  fiioni,  who  to  this  day  pursoe  them  with 
unrelenting  hatred,  parties  under  White  Bon- 
net having  twice  attempted  to  destroy  their 
village  in  1S70.  In  1882  they  dwelt  at  Fort 
Garke,  near  the  mouth  of  Knife  river,  and 
were  supposed  to  number  2,000.  In  1887 
the  smallpox  broke  out  among  them,  and  r»- 
duoed  the  tribe  to  140  souls  in  all,  ohiefJT 
woman  and  children.  The  survivors  took 
refuge  with  the  Bickareee.  They  are  often 
spoken  of  as  having  been  entirely  swept  away ; 
bnt  they  gradually  regained  numbers,  and  al- 
ways maintained  a  distinct  tribal  organizatioa. 
In  1845  they  removed  to  their  present  abode. 
In  1860  they  numbered  60  lodge»  and  ISO 
souls,  and  in  18&2  had  increased  to  865.  The^ 
are  now  (1874)  with  the  Rickarees  and  1^- 
netarees  at  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota  territory,  on 
the  left  bank  ot  the  Missouri,  in  lat.  47  84' 
N.,  Ion.  lor  60'  W.  An  executive  order  of 
April  12,  1870,  set  apart  a  reservation  of 
8,640,000  acres  for  the  three  tribes,  in  north- 
western Dakota  and  eastern  Montana,  extend- 
ing to  the  Yellowstone  and  Powder  rivers. 
Under  a  treaty  made  July  27, 1866,  government 
appropriates  t75,000  a  yaarfor  the  three  tribes. 
The  Mandans  were  reported  in  1878  as  num- 
bering 479.  Though  always  friendly,  livii^  in 
a  permanent  village,  they  have  had  no  misaion- 
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ariea  and  verj  feeble  attempta  at  B  leliool.  The 
Mand&ns  live  partly  bj  agrioaltnre,  having  lOO 
BCrea  in  oom  and  potatoes,  and  poaeeasiDg  IGO 
boraes,  bat  tbej  have  no  cattle  or  proper  im- 
plemeuta.  They  extend  their  haats  west  to 
the  Roofcj  monntains,  norOi  to  the  Britiah  line, 
and  HOQth  to  the  Black  hilla. — The  M&ndana  are 
of  lighter  complexion  than  man;  of  the  tribes, 
and  gray  hair,  even  in  yoang  neraons,  ia  com- 
mon. Thia,  and  a  etorj  based  on  very  vague 
hearsay  that  Welsh  aoldiera  at  Fort  Ohartres 
conversed  in  their  language  with  the  Uandans, 
has  led  to  many  attempts  to  trace  their  origin 
to  Mudoc's  supposed  Welsh  colony.  Their 
honsee  are  of  wood ;  some  of  them  are  polygo- 
nal in  shape,  with  an  excavated  cellar  in  the 
centre.  The  wooden  frame  is  covered  with 
earth,  and  the  roof  is  a  favorite  resort,  Qnad- 
rangalar  log  cabins  are  also  used.  Beddes 
pipes,  arrows,  bows,  Ac,  they  make  matting 
of  wild  rosbesj  baskets  of  willow  bark  woven 
in  difierent  and  intricate  colored  patterns,  large 
beads,  and  a  very  siibstantial  black  pottery; 
tome  of  the  veaaels  hold  three  gallons  and  are 
capable  of  standing  great  heat.  Their  canoes 
are  made  of  skina.  They  place  the  dead, 
vrTq)ped  in  skins,  on  scaffolds,  and  when  these 
fait  uiey^ther  the  sknlls  and  place  them  in 
(jreles.  They  have  a  strange  annnal  reli^ons 
ceremony,  relating  to  the  great  canoe  and  Nn- 
mokhmockanah,  the  first  or  only  man.  They 
have  many  peonliar  dances  and  a  fearfolly 
oniel  initiation  rite  for  young  warriors. 

HUntm,  a  law  term  derived  from  the 
Boman  civil  ]aw.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  bail- 
ment ^delivery)  of  a  chattel  or  chattels  to  a  per- 
Bon  wno  is  to  do  something  witli  or  abont  the 
things  bailed,  entirely  withont  compensation. 
Tbe  essential  element  of  the  contract  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  paid  or  promised,  in 
law  or  in  fact,  any  compensation  whatever  for 
the  service  to  be  rendered.  Tbe  person  deliv- 
ering tbe  chattels  is  called  a  mandator;  and 
the  person  receiving  them  and  undertaking  the 
service  is  called  a  mandatary.  As  it  must  be  a 
service  or  an  act,  the  whole  benefit  ot  which 
rests  with  the  mandator,  this,  by  the  ordinary 
prindplea  of  bailment,  determines  the  amount 
of  care  to  which  the  mandatary  is  bound,  and 
Qje  desree  of  negligence  for  which  be  is  an- 
vwerable.  For  negligence  in  a  bailee  has  in ' 
Iaw  three  dwreea:  slight  negligence,  which 
makes  the  bulee  responsible  where  the  bail- 
ment was  wholly  (or  his  benefit ;  ordinary 
n^igence,  for  which  he  is  responsible  If  the 
bflUment  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties ; 
and  gross  ncf^igenee,  for  which  only  the  bailee 
is  responsible  where  t}ie  contract  is  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  hsilor.  And  bb  it  is  not 
a  mandate  it  the  bailee  derives  any  benefit 
whatever  from  the  service,  it  follows  that  a 
nuuidatary  is  respotmible  for  loss  of  or  for  in- 
jury to  the  thing  delivered  to  him,  only  when 
it  is  cBQsed  by  hu  gross  negligence. — niere  is  , 
no  especial  form  for  the  contract  of  mandate; 
it  may  be  in  writing  or  by  word  only,  and  made  , 
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very  solemnly  orinthesimplrot  way:  in  either 
case  the  law  is  the  same.  Tbe  mandator  may 
recall  the  thing  delivered  at  any  time,  and  so 
rescind  the  contract.  But  if  the  nature  of  the 
contract  be  such  that  a  mandatary  has  ret^ 
dered  the  service  in  part,  and  will  himself  suf- 
fer detriment  if  it  be  not  completed,  the  man- 
dator cannot  now  rescind  it  without  providing 
adoqualo  indemnity  to  the  mandatary.  When 
the  contract  is  lawfully  dissolved,  the  ohatt«l 
mnst  be  restored  to  the  mandator;  but  if  in- 
demnity be  due  to  the  mandatary,  he  wonld 
have  a  lien  on  the  chattel  to  secure  it.  So,  too, 
the  contfaot  would  be  dissolved  by  the  deBth 
of  the  mandator  or  of  the  mandatary,  or  by  any 
change  in  the  state  of  the  parties  which  from 
its  natnre  should  recall  it,  as  by  insolvency  of 
either  party,  or  insanity,  or  the  marriage  of  a 
woman,  or  the  sale  of  the  property,  or  the  tor- 
mination  of  aguardianahlp  on  which  the  man- 
date rested.  But  in  all  these  cases  there  must 
be  the  same  exception  as  to  a  service  partially 
rendered.  80,  too,  it  is  believed  that  toe  man- 
datary m^  at  his  own  pleasure  terminate  the 


at  all.  But  this  very  qneatioD  ha* 
oeen  more  frequently  and  more  elaborately 
discnssed  than  any  or  all  others  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  contract  of  mandate, — Banka 
and  hankers  are  so  far  mandataries,  that  they 
receive  notes  for  collection,  and  render,  or  en- 
gage to  render,  by  agreement  or  by  mercantile 
usage,  these  and  similar  services  without  any 
especial  or  specific  compensation,  Bnt  it  is 
nnderstood  that  they  do  thia  as  a  part  of  their 
busineaa,  and  for  the  general  and  indireot  bene- 
fit they  derive  from  doing  it;  and  this  ia  un- 
donbtcdly  consideration  enough  to  make  tliem 
liable  for  any  injury  to  their  customer  cauaed 
by  their  negligence;  end  it  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  liable  that  their  negligence  was  ordinatj, 
or  consiated  in  the  want  of  common  care. — We 
have  seen  that  a  mandatary  is,  by  law,  liable 
only  for  gross  negligence.  But  it  is  a  volun- 
tary contract,  and  the  parties  may  vary  it  in 
any  way,  and  make  it  more  or  less  stringent, 
at  their  pleasure.  Where  the  parties  enter 
into  no  specific  stipulations,  there  the  Ibw 
sometimes  varies  their  liabilities  in  ocoordanoe 
with  the  partioular  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Thns,  it  is  an  obvious  principle  that  the  man- 
dator has  no  right  to  require  any  more  skill  or 
care  than  he  baa  reason  to  expect.  If  an  own- 
er of  a  valuable  chronometer  carry  it  for  re- 
pdr  to  an  ordinary  watchmaker  who  does  no 
bnsiness  of  this  kind,  end  the  instrument  be 
injured  in  his  hand  becanse  no  more  care  and 
no  better  skill  were  applied  to  it  than  would 
suffice  for  ordinary  wat«bes,  the  owner  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself ;  unless  he  can  show 
that  the  watchmaker  especially  undertook  to 
he  able  to  do  the  work  required,  and  that  the 
bailor  had  no  means  of  knowing  his  incompe- 
tency. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner  in- 
truBted  his  instrument  to  a  person  who  was 
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hDOWD  to  deal  with  those  of  like  kind,  who 
professed  thisaa  his  biiMiiess,  and  expreBsljr  or 
bj  implication  asserted  himself  to  possess  suf- 
ficient skill,  this  person  would  then  be  liable, 
as  for  gross  negligence,  if  he  did  not  poasesa 
the  reqaistte  skill,  or  did  possess  it  but  did 
not  make  use  of  it,  although  he  wsa  stiictl; 
a  msndatsr;,  and  had  undertaken  the  work 
gTatuitonsl7.  Here,  however,  a.  distinction 
must  be  taken.  If  a  workman  who  is  paid  for 
his  service  asserts  himself  to  have  sufficient 
skill,  he  is  liable  for  injury  resulting  from  the 
want  of  that  skill,  although  he  does  his  best. 
But  if  he  is  not  paid  for  bis  service  and  makes 
the  same  assertion,  he  is  now  not  liable  merel/ 
for  the  want  of  it  unless  he  made  the  assertion 
fraudnlentlj  and  knowing  its  falsehood ;  but, 
however  honest,  he  is  liable  if,  besides  a  want 
of  skill,  hehaabeenguiltj  of  negligence. — Man- 
dates in  the  civU  law  were  the  orders  of  the 
high  faoctioDariea,  aa  the  consuls  and  procon- 
Biila,  and  afterward  the  emporors,  to  subordi- 
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nate  officera,  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  coo- 
dact  they  should  pursue,  either  in  general  or 
in  particular  cases.  At  common  law,  the  word 
mandate  in  a  corresponding  sense  can  hardly 
be  aaid  to  be  known.  But  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  an  official  command  issued  by 
a  court,  or  a  magistrate,  or  any  tribunal  hav- 
ing authority,  in  tlie  form  of  a  writ  or  pre- 
cept. It  iagenerally,  if  not  always,  confined  to 
commands  issued  to  an  inferior  court,  to  con- 
Srm  or  sot  aside  a  Judgment,  oa  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  to  a  circuit  court, 
or  to  a  proper  officer,  to  enforce  or  eiecat«  3 
judgment,  decree,  or  order.  When  the  com- 
mand is  iasued  to  an  individaoi  who  is  t>  party 
before  the  tribunal,  it  is  commonly  known  as 
on  injunction,  prohibition,  or  the  like. 
KUIDEUT,    HaaUay,  or    Pattawapin,    tha 

fireaent  capital  of  the  kingdon  of  Bnnnab,  a 
ittle  N.  of  the  former  capital  Amarapora,  S 
m,  from  the  Irrawaddy  river,  and  350  m.  N.  of 
Rangoon;  pop.  abont  90,000.    In  13GS  ita  site 


was  occupied  by  cultivated  fields;  but  after 
the  royal  determination  to  select  a  new  capi- 
tal, its  erection  was  carried  forward  ao  rapidly 
that  by  July,  1857,  it  was  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  oonrt.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  three 
parallel ograma,  one  within  another,  of  which 
only  the  two  inner  are  walled.  Within  the 
inmost  is  the  palaoe,  which  is  also  defended  by 
high  palisades,  and  snrronnded  by  courtyards, 
gardens,  and  pools.  Within  this  square  are 
also  the  various  offices  of  government.  The  sec- 
ond enclosure  contains  the  houses  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  and  the  soldiers'  quarters, 
and  is  laid  out  in  wide  streets  crossing  at  riffbt 
andea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  fianked 
with  strong  towers,  with  four  massive  gates, 
which  are  locked  at  night.    There  is  also  a 


deep  ditch.  A  wide  interval  separates  this 
quarter  from  the  outer  city,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  merchants,  mechanics,  &o.  The  forti- 
fications are  massive,  and  the  palace,  pagodan, 
and  cloiatera  are  brilliant  with  color  and  gold  ; 
hut  the  city  still  resembles  the  encampment  of 
a  tribe  of  nomads,  and  many  of  the  awellinga 
are  little  more  permanent  than  tenia.  Water 
is  obtained  from  the  river  by  a  canal,  which 
to  obt^n  a  proper  level  has  to  be  carried  a 
distance  of  16  m.  Pa'tal  communication  ■with 
Rangoon  Is  kept  up  by  dak  boats,  which  mak* 
the  voyage  in  eight  days. 

■INDEVILLE,  Sir  Johi,  an  EoKlish  anthor, 
bom  in  fit.  Albans  about  1300,  died  in  li^ge. 
Not.  17,  1372.  Ue  was  a  proficient  in  theolo- 
gy, natural  philosophy,  and  medicine,  and  even 
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practised  as  a  phyHician  Tor  some  time,.  In 
1322  he  proceeded  to  the  East,  visited  the  holf 
places  in  Palestine,  beioe  favored  by  the  bbI- 
t&n  of  Egypt,  and  travelled  in  Armenia,  Per- 
aa,  India,  Tartarj,  and  northern  China  (Oa- 
thay).  lie  retarned  to  England  abont  I'iBH, 
and  wrote  a  narrative  o(  his  traveia  and  adven- 
tnres,  first  in  Latin,  and  afterward  in  French 
and  in  English,  which  he  dedicated  to  Edward 
111.  This  worit  is  a  eingular  miitnre  of  fact 
and  fable,  a  monument  at  onoe  of  the  author's 
candor  and  ciedulity.  The  earliest  edition  of 
it  ia  that  of  Wynkin  de  Worde  (Weatminster, 
1499),  and  the  best  of  the  old  English  editions 
ie  that  of  1725.  A  new  edition  was  published 
by  J.  O.  Ualliwell  (London,  1989). 

■ISMNGO,  a  country  in  W.  Africa,  bounded 
N.  by  £aarta,  E,  by  Bambarra,  8.  by  the  Kong 
mountains,  and  W.  by  Senegambia,  lying  be- 
tween laL  8°  and  16°  N.,  and  !on.  8°  and  12' 
"W.  Uuch  of  this  region  is  a  high  table  land, 
and  containa  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and 
the  Niger.  Iron  is  abundant  in  the  raountuDs, 
and  gold  dust  is  found  in  the  rivers.  The 
ooontry  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
states,  each  of  which  is  nearly  independent  of 
the  others.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
states  are  Bambook  and  Eankan. — The  Man- 
dingoB  are  remarkable  for  their  industry  and 
energy.  They  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  The 
principal  trade  of  that  part  of  W.  Africa  which 
ties  between  the  etjuator  and  the  great  desert  is 
in  their  hands.  They  are  shrewd  merchants, 
indnstriouB  agricnlturista,  and  breeders  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  goats.  They  are  black  in  color, 
tall  and  well  shaped,  with  regnlar  features  and 
woolly  hair.  Thej  have  been  called  the  Hin- 
doos o(  Africa.  They  are  amiable  and  hospita- 
ble, imaginative,  credulous,  truthful,  and  fond 
of  music,  dancing,  and  poetry.  Tbey  are  advcn- 
tarons  travellers,  extending  their  commercial 
journeys  over  the  greater  part  of  Africa.  They 
trade  chiefly  in  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  slaves. 
Polygamy  is  practised,  and  each  wife  has  a 
separate  hut  Their  language  is  the  richest  of 
the  negro  tongues,  is  widely  spread,  and  ia 
'written  in  Arabic  charaotera.  The  Meudingos 
are  the  moat  numerous  race  of  W.  Africa,  and 
baTe  spread  themselves  to  a  great  distance  from 
their  original  seat,  being  found  all  over  the 
vallevs  of  the  Gambia,  Senegal,  and  Niger. 

MMDIMiOU.    See  Uandbakb. 

■imiKE  (m/tndroffora  o^inarvm),  a 
Btemless  plant,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  conceal- 
ing beneath  them  several  pale  violet-colored 
flowers,  and  having  a  large,  forked,  fleshy,  per- 
ennial root.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  the 
aontb  of  Europe.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  tolarmcea,  which  comprises  many 
poisonous  species.  Its  large  root  is  often  divi- 
ded into  two  or  three  forks,  causing  it  to  be 
likened  to  the  shape  of  the  human  body,  a  cir- 
enmatance  which  in  old  time  gave  it  the  repu- 
tation of  being  endowed  with  animal  feelings; 
and  there  are  fabulous  stories  of  its  uttering 
shrieks  when  torn  from  the  earth.    The  works 


of  the  early  herbalists  have  cnri 
of  the  supposed  virtues  of  thia  plant,  of  which 
they  distinguished  male  and  female  varietiea. 
According  to  Josephns,  the  collecting  of  man- 
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drake  waa  no  easy  matter;  after  the  earth  bad 
been  well  dug  from  around  the  root  a  dog  waa 
tied  to  it,  and  when  the  animal  tried  to  follow 
its  master,  its  struggles  pulled  up  the  root ;  the 
dog  died  immediately,  a  fate  which  would  have 
befallen  the  men  had  be  pulled  it.  Sibthorp 
{Flora  Graea,  London,  IBOfl-MO)  says  that  the 
young  Greeks  wear  small  pieces  of  the  root 
aboutihem toserveaelovecharniB;  andamong 
the  ancients  it  was  held  in  high  repute  for 
philters.  The  qualities  of  the  mandraka  are 
ecro-narcotic,  purgative,  and  aphrodieiac.  Ac- 
cording to  l.indley.  Dr.  T.  B.  Silvester  has 
shown  that  the  root  was  formerly  need  in  the 
same  way  as  chloroform  and  other  anesthetic 
agents  now  are.  The  mandrake  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Gen.  iix.  and  Canticles  vii.)  was 
thought,  according  to  some  commentators,  to 
have  the  power  of  removing  barrenncas. — The 
American  mandrake,  also  called  Hay  apple,  is 
podophyllum  ptltatvm,  a  plant  belonging  to 
a  very  different  family,  and  now  largely  em- 
ployed in  medicine.    (See  Podophtlltih.) 

UlTDXILL.    Bee  Baboon. 

SINIB.    See  Mahich^aks. 

MINES,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  souls  of 
the  departed,  who  were  generally  recognized 
aa  goda  and  propitiated  by  sacrifices  at  certain 
seasons  called/ma  denieala,  and  more  partic- 
ularly at  an  annual  festival  kept  on  Feb.  19  un- 
der die  name  of  feralia  or  parentalia,  when 
each  person  made  offerings  to  the  souls  of  his 
deceased  parents  and  benefactors.  The  manes 
were  believed  to  have  power  only  by  night. 

■INITHO,  an  Egyptian  historian,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  He  was  a 
priest  of  Sebennytus  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
wrote  in  Greek  a  work  on  the  relif^on  and  an- 
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other  on  tiie  faistorjr  of  Mb  country,  th«  HQo  of 
the  former  bdng  Tuv  ^vauun  'Sirtro/t^t  and  of 
the  latter  Aiymtraui.  Both  books  are  lost,  but 
nnmerooa  fragments  have  been  preserved  by 
Josephas,  JuliQB  Africanas,  EaBehios,  and  by 
SjnoelluB,  -who  compiled  from  the  two  latter. 
The  list  of  the  Egyptian  dynagtiea,  bb  preserved 
in  the  Armenian  verHion  of  Ensebiua,  is  the 
most  Tstnable  reinnuit  of  Hanetho's  history, 
the  dat«s  of  which  i^ipear  to  have  been  derived 
from  gennine  docnments,  inclading  the  sacrad 
books  of  the  EgyptiBn  priests.  Attacked  as  a 
fabulist  by  variona  critics,  Manetho  has  fonnd 
sealoos  defenders  among  the  most  distinguished 
Egyptolo^sts,  and  the  recent  discoveries  in 
hieroglypnio  archfedogy  have  vindicated  his 
anthority  (see  Earn,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  468-'9) ;  but 
parts  of  the  fragments  are  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  spnriuiis,  as  is  the  astrologi- 
oal  poem  'AroTtiie/iariKd,  which  bears  his  name, 
bnt  is  of  late  date.— The  best  critical  editiooa  of 
the  fragments  of  Uanetho  are  by  Eruin  (Ley- 
den,  1347)  and  Mtlller,  In  vol.  li.  of  the  ^a^f- 
menla  Hittorieorvm  Graeorvm  (Parig,  1846). 

HMFKED,  prince  of  Tarentnm,  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  natnral  son  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick n.  and  of  Blanco,  a  danghtw  of  Gonnt 
Lanziaof  Lombardy,  bom  in  Sicily  abont  1283, 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Benevento,  Feb.  36,  1286. 
At  his  father's  death  in  1260  he  was  appointed 
regent  in  Italy  daring  the  absenoe  of  his  half 
brother  Oonrad  I Y.,  the  legitimate  heir.  Pope 
lunooentlY.immediatelyeicommDnioatedhim, 
deelaring  that  the  house  of  Swabia  had  ceased 
to  rale  oyer  Sicily,  because  Frederick  II.  had 
died  nnder  the  papal  ban.  InsnirectioiiB  were 
excited  in  Oapns,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  bat 
Uanfred  redooed  moet  of  the  rebels,  advanced 
to  meet  Oonrad  at  Pescara,  delivered  the  gov- 
ernment into  bis  hands,  and  aided  htm  in  com- 
pletely suppressing  the  revolt  He  was,  how- 
ever, removed  from  any  part  in  the  administra- 
tion, his  principality  of  Tarentam  was  taxed, 
and  the  Lanzias  were  exiled  from  it.  Oonrad 
died  in  1264,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  infant 
son  Oonradin,  and  Manfred  was  agun  called  to 
the  regency.  Innocent  IV.  renewed  his  oppo- 
sitjon  to  him,  supported  by  the  Gnelph  party  in 
the  Two  fiidliea,  forced  him  to  agree  to  hold 
his  possesdons  as  an  immediate  fief  of  the  boly 
see,  and  had  demanded  from  him  an  oath  of 
entire  submission,  when  ha  made  his  esoi^ie  to 
the  Saracens  at  I.acera.  Aided  by  them,  ha 
defeated  the  papal  troops  at  Foggia,  recovered 
Apnlia,  and  after  the  death  of  Innocent  was  reo- 
ogmzed  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  crowned 
at  PalNTno,  Ang.  11,  I2S8,  a  report  of  Oon- 
rsdin's  death  in  Germany  being  at  that  time 
spread  through  Italy.  This  report  wss  imme- 
diately oontradioted  by  envoys,  bnt  Manfred 
refused  to  resign  the  orown,  and  his  bravery, 
handsome  person,  accomplishments,  and  saooess 
made  the  people  willingly  submit  to  his  rule. 
Bearded  as  the  hereditary  protector  of  the 
Qhibellines,  be  sent  troops  to  Tuscany,  by 
whom  the  Ouelphs  were  defeated  at  Monte- , 


Bp«rto.  Hisoonrtaboundedwithpoetaandart- 
ista,  and  he  himself  was  not«d  for  poetic  skill, 
lie  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Alexander 
lY.,  who  vainly,  however,  proclaimed  a  om- 
sada  agaiuBt  him,  and  again  by  Urban  IV.,  who 
offered  his  kingdom  for  aale  to  any  Earopean 
prince  who  had  the  strength  to  take  it.  Cluuies 
of  Anjon,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom, 
was  solemnly  crowned  hy  Pope  Clement  IV. 
at  Rome,  Jan.  6,  126S,  and  marched  thence 
for  the  conquest  of  his  realms.  He  wsb  met 
hy  Manfred  beneath  the  walls  of  Benevento. 
The  latter  was  bravely  supported  by  the  Sara- 
cens, but  the  Apuliana  refused  to  advance 
against  the  enemy,  the  Sicilian  army  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  Manfred  feU  cov- 
ered with  wonnda  in  the  thickest  of  the  bet- 
tie.  Dante  alludes  to  hia  death  and  to  his  in- 
terment without  religions  rites  {Parfatoria, 
canto  lii.).  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Beatrice  of  Savoy,  and  next  to  Helena,  a  Greek 
princess,  and  left  three  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, who  beoame  the  prisoners  of  the  victor. 

■iHntEDOm,  a  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
inoe  and  23  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Fi^ia; 
pop.  about  7,600.  It  is  dtuated  at  the  toot  of 
Ml  Oargano,  and  surrounded  by  walls,  and  the 
harbor  is  protected  by  a  strong  eastie.  It  is 
well  built,  IS  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  containing  one  <k  the  lar- 
gest bells  in  Italy,  which  stands  in  the  old 
town  (originally  Sipimtum),  about  1  m.  S.  V. 
of  the  new.  Salt  is  obtained  from  lagoons  S. 
of  the  town,  and  there  is  a  considerable  eroort 
trade  in  that  article,  as  well  as  in  corn  and  or- 
anges. The  harbor  is  only  aoceedble  to  small 
vessels.  Manfredonia  was  founded  abont  the 
middle  of  the  IBth  oentory  by  King  Manfred. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1620. 

■UHUHEne,  a  metal  having  the  svmbol  Mn 
and  the  combining  weight  6G,  long  known  in 
the  mineral  pyrolusite,  used  to  neutralize  the 
green  color  of  glass.  The  ores  containing  it 
were  varionaly  styled  female  magnets,  moffnt- 
tia  nigra  in  contradistinction  to  mmgriena  alba, 
alabandine  from  the  city  of  Alahanda,  mange- 
desnm  by  the  glass  makers,  and  subeeqaently 
by  different  chemists  manganeainm,  mangani- 
nm,  and  finally  manganese.  In  1774  Scheele 
and  Bergman  described  the  black  oxide  as  a  pe- 
culiar euth,  and  Gahn  afterward  sncoeeded  in 
isolating  the  metal  from  it  by  mixing  the  pulver- 
Izad  mineral  with  charooal  and  oil,  forming  the 
mass  into  pellets,  which  were  introdnoed  into  a 
brasqned  crucible  and  exposed  for  an  hoar  to  the 
hi);hest  heat  of  a  forge.  The  metal  obtained  in 
this  way  is  very  brittle,  and,  like  cast  iron,  con- 
tains silicon  and  oarbon,  and  baa  a  variable  ape- 
cifio  gravity.  Brnnner  adopted  a  method  anal- 
ogoQS  to  the  one  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  alominam;  the  chloride  of  mat^anese  was 
fused  with  an  equal  wei)[ht  of  floor  spar  and  one 
fifth  its  weight  of  metallic  sodium.  The  metal 
thus  prepared  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  will 
take  a  fine  polish,  cannot  be  scratched  by  a  fil^ 
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cDts  glBM  eeailjr,  do«8  not  change  in  moist  air, 
is  not  attracted  bj  a  magnet  aod  is  not  iteelf 
magnetic,  and  hsi  the  epeciflc  gravitj'  of  7*16. 
X>«viUe  reduced  manganese  oiide  bj  mizing  it 
with  one  t«ntfa  its  weight  at  eagar  charcoal  and 
exposing  it  for  three  hours  to  a  white  heat  in 
a  lime  oraoible  enclosed  in  a  braaqned  onicible. 
The  produot  was  a  crystalliae  mass,  the  powder 
of  which  decomposed  water  rapidly;  color  like 
bismuth;  specific  gravity  S'016.  Loagblin  has 
anbjected  the  above  methods  and  nnmercas 
others  to  a  oareful  repetition  in  his  laboratory, 
and  comes  to  the  condasiou  that  the  task  of 
prodDdog  perfecUj  pure  manganese  is  one  of 
great  difficnlly.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
apecifio  gravities,  ranging  from  fi-8G  to  B'OIC  as 
^veD  by  different  experimenters,  leads  t«  the 
ooodosion  dther  that  manganese  has  several 
allotropio  modifications,  or  ^t  the  pure  metal 
has  not  yet  been  made. — Some  of  the  alloys  of 
iiMii|gBneae  are  of  great  vslne.  With  copper 
it  yielda  a  prodaet  which  poseeasee  the  color 
and  properties  of  Gwman  silver,  while  costing 
moch  le«s,  Elliot  Savage  of  West  Hertden, 
Conn.,  has  invented  a  process  for  preparing 
this  alloy  by  redndng  pyrolusita  and  copper 
ore  directly  in  a  gas  furnace.  Dr,  Prieger  of 
Bonn  and  Yalendennes  of  Paris  have  pre- 
pared several  alloys  of  manganese  and  iron  and 
manganese  and  copper.  An  intimate  miitnre 
<tf  budk  oxide  of  manganese,  powdered  char- 
coal, and  iron  filii^  or  tammgs  is  made  in 
•  bUok-lesd  oracible  holding  80  to  50  lbs.  A 
covering  is  made  of  charcoal,  flnor  apar,  and 
common  salt,  and  the  contents  of  the  oradble 
ore  expoeed  for  several  honrs  to  a  white  heat. 
The  alloy  of  manganese  and  copper  is  prepared 
In  a  similar  way,  and  both  are  very  hard  and 
capable  of  a  high  polish.  In  England  there  are 
88  patents  involving  the  use  of  manganese  in 
iron  and  sted,  the  earliest  of  which  was  taken 
out  in  1799.  Berttuer  made  a  large  nnmber  of 
sllojs  of  manganese,  and  described  their  prop- 
ertiea.  Mnch  use  is  now  made  of  manganese  in 
the  metallurgy  of  ironand  steel,  and  the  frank- 
linite  ore  of  New  Jersey  is  largely  employed 
in  the  ITnited  States  in  the  mannf aotore  of  crys- 
talline burglar-proof  iron  and  spiegd  iron. — 
Honganeee  does  not  occur  nadre,  bnt  la  fonnd 
widely  diffnsed  in  assodation  with  other  ele- 
mento.  The  following  are  the  principal  man- 
goneoe  minerals,  the  first  bdng  the  chief  ore 
of  commerce:  pyroinsite,  braunite,  manganite, 
rhodonite,  hansmannite,  alabandine,  diallagite, 
vad,  pflUomelace,  fronklinite,  crednerite,  col- 
nmblte,  wolfram,  triphiline,  and  manganese 
alam.  Mines  of  manganese  have  been  worked 
at  Bennington,  yt.,Wc«t  Stockbridge  and  Shef- 
field, Mass.,  and  later  in  North  Osrolina  and 
Virrinla.  In  I8TI  $20  a  ton  was  pwd  in  New 
Yoi^  for  To  per  cent  Virginia  ore.  The  an- 
nual production  of  manganese  ore  !n  Europe 
may  be  ^tprozimatdy  stated  as  follows : 

Hadn,Blialn.  L<Wa(WOewta.|BucaT. ISJ^ewta. 

" ■-  DBLttt    -       Aubb. ftSM    " 
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Nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  manganese  of  com- 
merce is  consumed  in  the  manufactnre  of  chlo- 
rine and  bleachingpowders;  the  other  tenth  is 
employed  in  the  following  indnstriea:  to  color 
and  decolorize  giaae;  in  t^emannfatnreof  iron 
and  steel ;  in  the  painting  and  glAdng  of  por- 
celain and  pottery ;  in  the  production  of  oxy- 
gen; and  in  the  preparation  of  tiie  various  salts 
required  in  medicine  and  the  arts. — Manganese 
enters  as  a  base  into  two  classea  of  compounds, 
the  manganons  and  manganic;  and  also  as  an 
acid  into  two  classes  of  salta,  the  maoganatesand 
permanganates.  There  are  five  well  character- 
ized oxides.  1.  UanganouB  oxide,  or  manganese 
monoxide,  MnO,  is  a  basic  body  furnishing  a 
series  of  mangonons  salts,  pink-colored,  which 
rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  andpaas  into  a  higher 
state  of  oxidation.  The  pure  oxide  is  a  green- 
ish powder  obtained  by  beating  the  carbonate 
in  absence  of  air;  the  hydrate  is  precipittUed 
as  a  whito  gelatinous  mass,  when  an  alkali  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  manganous  salt.  Of 
the  manganous  salts  the  chief  soluble  ones  are 
the  Kulphate,  HnSOi  +  GHiO,  and  the  chloride, 
UnCl,-|-4H,0.  The  aulphide,  UnS,  and  the 
carbonate,  MnCOi,  are  insoluble.  S.  Manganic 
oxide,  or  manganese  sasqnioxide,  MntOt,  exists 
in  nature  as  braunite,  and  may  be  prepared  ar- 
tificially by  exposing  manganons  oxide  to  a  red 
heat.  It  forms  a  series  of  insoluble  salts,  of 
which  manganese  alum  is  one  of  the  most  In- 
teresting. 8.  Bed  or  mangsno-manganio  ox- 
ide, MniOi,  is  a  neutral  body,  corresponding 
to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  occurring 
in  nature  as  bausmonnite.  4.  Black  oxide  or 
manganese  dioxide,  HnOi,  is  the  chief  ore  of 
commerce,  the  vtafjiewia  nigra  of  the  ancients, 
and  termed  pyroluBite  by  modem  mineralo- 
gists. It  can  be  artifidally  formed  by  adding 
a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  to  a  manganous 
salt.  This  compound  yields  one  third  of  its 
oxygen  when  heated  to  redness,  and  one  half  its 
oxygen  when  heated  with  snlpiinTic  odd.  Ac- 
cording to  GCrgen,  MnOi  is  capable  of  form- 
ing manganite  salts  with  alk^ine  bases.  5. 
Fermanganio  acid,  HiMuiOi,  is  a  dark  green 
heavy  liquid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong 
cold  sulphuric  acid  upon  potassium  perman- 
ganate. Manganic  trloiide,  its  corresponding 
hydrate,  manganic  add,  and  the  anhydride  of 
permanganic  add,  are  not  known  in  a  free 
state.  The  salts  of  the  permanganates,  notably 
the  potassiimi  permanganate,  are  now  largely 
employed  as  disinfectonla,  tor  bleaching,  and 
in  the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  volumetric 
analysis.  Among  numerous  methods  for  the 
preparation  of  potassium  permanganatca,  the 
following  may  be  recommended :  GOO  lbs.  of 
freshly  prepared  potash  lye  of  46°  B,  are  mixed 
with  106  Iba  of  pnre  potassium  chlorate,  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation  in  an  iron  kettle ; 
and  then,  nnder  constant  stirring,  162  lbs.  of 
finely  pulverized  block  oxide  of  manganese  are 
added,  and  the  heat  continued  until  the  whole 
is  fluid ;  it  Is  then  stirred  until  cold ;  the  gran- 
ular mass  is  again  beated  to  redness  in  small 
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iron  kettles  xmtil  it  is  wholly  tae&A,  and  ia 
then,  after  cooling,  broken  up,  boiled  with 
water  in  a  large  pot,  and  allowed  U)  settle; 
the  clear  liquor  is  decanted  and  evaporated 
to  orjstBlltzstion.  In  this  way,  from  180  lbs. 
of  oxide  of  manganese,  93  to  100  lbs.  of  potas- 
sium penuanganute,  in  beautiful  long  needles, 
can  be  obtained.  For  the  bleaching  of  en- 
gravings and  paper  stock,  for  the  purification 
of  drinking  water,  as  a  diunfectant  in  hospi- 
tals, as  a  deodorizer  of  tainted  meat  in  oulinar; 
Operations,  as  a  tooth  wash  under  the  name  o( 
Condy'a  liquid,  for  the  evolution  of  ozone  oxy- 
gen, and  for  chemical  analysis,  there  are  few 
agents  more  valuable  tban  potassium  perman- 
ganates.— Various  colors  or  dyes  are  prepared 
from  salts  of  manganese.  Nuremberg  violet 
is  made  by  fusing  finely  palverized  pjroluaite 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  proper  proportions,  di- 

SsCJng  in  ammonia,  filtering,  evaporating  to 
yness,  and  treating  with  water,  when  a  violet 
powder  remains.  Barium  manganate  affords 
a  fine  green  pigment,  much  safer  than  arsenic 
colors.  Potassium  permanganat*  dyes  wood  in 
imitation  of  mahogany  and  nut  wood.  The 
employment  of  manganese  in  glass  manufac- 
ture was  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  this  element. 
The  oilde  of  manganese  is  put  into  the  glass 
mixture  to  counteract  the  effect  of  oxides  of 
iron;  bnt  in  oonrse  of  time  it  is  itself  oxidized 
by  the  light  and  air,  and  colore  the  glass  red. 
As  red  glass  intercepts  the  chemictu  rays  of 
light,  the  skylights  of  photographers  and  the 
sashes  of  greenhoases  have  to  he  provided  with 

floss  to  which  no  maoganeae  has  been  added, 
'he  manufacture  of  oxygen  on  a  commercial 
scale,  according  to  the  process  of  TessiS  du 
Motay,  is  founded  upon  the  property  of  the 
Mack  oiide  of  manganese,  when  fused  with 
caustic  soda,  to  take  up  oxygen  from  a  current 
of  hot  sir,  which  it  yields  up  again  to  super- 
heated steam,  thus  offering  a  cheap  and  con- 
tinuous process. — As  the  principal  application 
of  the  oxides  of  manganese  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture o(  bleaching  powders,  their  commercial 
value  depends  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  they 
can  furnish,  or,  which  comes  to  the  aame  thing, 
the  qnantity  of  chlorine  which  they  are  capable 
of  eliminating  when  treated  with  hydroclitoric 
add.  The  methods  of  assaying  the  oxides  of 
raanzanese  may  be  classed  under  four  heads; 
I.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  oxygen 
disengaged  by  sulphuric  acid ;  2,  the  oxidation 
of  oxalic  acid;  8,  the  evolution  of  chlorine 
from  hydrochloric  acid;  4,  volumetric  estima- 
tion. For  the  deUile  of  these  methods  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fresenins's  "  Chemical 
Analysis."  The  chloride  of  manganese,  ob- 
tained by  crystallization  from  the  residues  in 
the  manufacture  of  chlorine  from  the  dioxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  is  regenerated  so  aa  to 
recover  the  dioxide  to  be  employed  again,  by 
nentrallzing  its  solution  with  excess  of  manga- 
nese and  treating  with  hypochlorite  of  lime; 
by  slightly  elevating  the  temperature  chlorine 
ia  disengaged,  and  the  hydrate  of  the  dioxide  is 
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precipitated  in  great  purity,  thus  accompUahtng 

a  great  saving  in  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  manganese  required  in  this  important 
industry. — Several  salts  of  manganese  have 
been  used  in  medicine,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  dioxide,  iodide,  sulphate,  and 
phosphate,  and  permanganate  of  pota^nm. 
The  first  of  these  is  s^d,  when  slowly  mtrodnoed 


finally  inducing  paraplegia;  but  this  is  by  n 

used  as  a  tonic,  and  also  as  a  local  remedy  in 
dyspepsia.  The  iodide,  sulphate,  and  phos- 
phate are  used  together  with  or  instead  cd!  the 
corresponding  salts  of  iron,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  a  similar  action.  Minute  qnantities  of 
manganese  have  been  found  in  the  body,  but  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  its  presence  ia 
of  physiological  importance,  or  is  in  fact  any- 
thing more  than  an  accident.  Althongh  the 
therapeutic  value  of  these  compounds  may  be 
doubted  on  theoretical  grounds,  yet  practical- 
ly they  have  been  occasionally  found  of  ser- 
vice. Cases  of  aniemia  that  have  proved  rft- 
bellious  to  ohalybeates  will  sometimes  yield  to 
the  salts  of  manganese.  In  chronic  nervous 
debility  also  these  salts  sometimes  act  favor- 
ably as  a  tonic  to  the  nervous  ayetem  in 
soma  unexplained  way.  The  dose  of  the  ani- 
phate  of  manganese  is  from  6  to  10  gruns. 
The  sirup  of  the  iodide  is  one  of  the  best  prep- 
arations of  manganese  for  medicinal  use;  itA 
dose  is  from  10  to  20  drops  three  times  a  day, 
and  should  he  ^ven  in  wuter  aoon  after  eatjng. 

HAKCEL  WCEZiZ.     See  Bket. 

MiNGLES,  Jama,  a  British  traveller,  bora 
about  1785,  died  about  1861.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  March,  1800,  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Cape  of  Good  Uope,  and  became  a 
commander  in  1815.  In  1818  he  visited  the 
Levant,  went  up  the  Nile,  and  joined  Belzoni 
in  clearing  away  the  sand  from  the  entrance 
to  the  great  temple  of  Ipsambul.  They  then 
crossed  the  desert  to  Syria  and  the  Dead  aea, 
whence  in  1820  they  returned  to  England.  In 
1823  they  printed  for  private  circulation  a 
selection  from  tLe  letters  written  by  them 
while  absent,  republished  in  1844  nnder  the 
title  of  "  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  Syria, 
and  the  Holy  Land." 

■UeoCSE,  or  Mmbmi.     See  Ifmnsuxos. 

MINGO,  the  native  name  of  an  East  Indian 
fruit,  of  species  of  man^/ero,  of  which  14  are 
known ;  aome  of  them  have  been  cultivated 
and  become  completely  naturalized  in  the  West 
Indies  and  other  tropical  countries.  The  genua 
belongs  to  the  ariaeardiaeea  or  cashew  fwnily, 
of  which  our  native  representatives  are  the 
sumachs.  The  most  important  species  is  if. 
Tndiea,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varietiea ; 
it  is  a  largo  spreading  tree,  with  simple,  entire, 
leathery,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  large  terminal 
panicles  of  (lowers;  the  calyx  is  four-  or  five- 
parted,  petals  six ;  the  stamens  fonr  or  five, 
only  one  or  two  of  which  are  fertile ;  ovary 
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one-celled,  with  a  curved  style;  the  fmit  is 
large,  8  in,  or  more  long,  OTute,  &nd  vcr^  vo- 
mble  in  Bbape  and  color ;  it  is  at  first  green, 
and  then  becomes  partly  or  wholly  orange- 
colored  ;  beneath  the  skin  there  is  in  the  better 
varieties  a  Huh  delicious  pulp,  in  the  centre  of 
which  ia  a  large  stone,  to  which  the  inner  por- 
tion of  tho  pnlp  is  Attached  by  coarse  fibres. 
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Usage  (UtocUki*  Isdlca). 

■omething  ftCter  the  manner  of  a  oliogstone 
peocb.  The  largest  varieties  weigh  two  pounds, 
but  the  fmit  is  nsuallf  not  larger  thau  a  goose 
e^.  In  its  fresh  state  the  fmit  is  much  prized 
by  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries,  and 
it  ia  sometimes  offered  in  a  very  poor  con- 
dition in  oar  seaport  cities.  Jt  is  sent  from 
the  West  Indies  in  the  form  of  a  sweetmeat, 
but  in  that  state  it  is  simply  sweet  and  da- 
vorlos.  The  green  fruit,  pickled  and  highly 
spiced,  is  imported  into  England  from  the  East 
Indies;  an  imitation  of  this  pickle,  called  man- 
goex,  is  made  of  green  melons  stnfFed  with  aro- 
matica.  Borne  of  the  varieticaareDot  edibleon 
account  of  their  strong  flavor  of  turpentine, 
and  being  very  stringy  also,  one  writer  com- 
pares them  to  "  a  mixture  of  tow  and  turpen- 
tine-" The  tree  is  sometimee  cultivated  nnder 
glass  as  a  cariosity.  The  wood  is  used  together 
with  sandalwood  by  the  Hindoos  in  burning 
their  dead ;  the  bark  possesses  astiingent  prop- 
erties, and  the  tree  when  wounded  exudes  a 
gum  resin  which  is  also  astringent.  The  na- 
tives of  India  are  said  to  make  use  of  the  as- 
tringent leaves  and  leaf  stalks  of  the  mango  to 
harden  the  gums,  and  they  also  employ  them 
as  remedial  agents  in  other  ways.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  possess  anthelmintic  propertiea,  and 
when  boiled  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity. 

■INfiOBTECK  (Malay;  mangottana;  Oarei- 
nia  truzTtfottana),  a  tree  growing  with  an  np- 
right  'Stem  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and  bearing 
a  very  beautiful  and  eatable  berry,  esteerreil 
the  most  delicious  of  East  Indian  fmits.  The 
genos  Gareinia,  of  which  there  are  over  SO 


specie*,  belongs  to  the  natoral  order  ffvitifent, 
which  contains  trees  that  are  natives  of  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  world,  and  characterized 
by  thick,  entire,  opposite  leaves  and  resiuons 
Juices.  Several  apeciea  of  Oarcinia  furnish  a 
portion  of  the  gamboge  of  commerce.  In  the 
mangosteen  the  leaves  are  about  7  or  8  in. 
long,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth  at 
the  middle,  gradually  tapering  at  both  ends,  of 
a  shining  green  above,  but  of  an  olive  color 
beneath.  The  flower  resembles  a  single  rose, 
composed  of  four  roundish  petals,  of  a  dark 
red  color,  which  are  thick  at  the  base,  but  thin- 
ner toward  the  margins.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  nze  and  shape  of  an  orange,  and  is  crowned 
by  a  broad  peltate-lobed  stigma ;  the  rind  is 
like  that  of  the  pomegranate,  but  softer,  flick- 
er, and  fuller  of  juice  ;  it  is  green  at  first,  but 
changes  to  a  dark  brown  with  some  yellowish 
spots;  the  inside  ia  while  or  of  a  rose  col- 
or, and  is  divided  into  several  cella  by  thin 
pEfftitions,  in  which  the  seeds  are  lodged,  sur- 
rounded by  a  soft,  juicy  pulp,  of  a  delicious  fla- 
vor partaking  of  the  strawberry  and  the  grape ; 
one  writer  describes  its  qualities  as  "  utterly 
inexpressible."  It  can  be  eaten  in  great  quan- 
tities without  any  inconvenience,  and  it  ia  the 
only  fndt  which  eick  people  in  India  are  al- 
lowed to  eat  without  scruple.  It  is  said  that 
Solander,  when  in  the  last  stage  of  a  putrid 
fever  at  Batavia,  found  great  benefit  from 
sucking  this  delicious  and  refreshing  fmit. 
The  pulp  has  a  most  happy  mixture  of  the  tart 
and  the  sweet,  and  is  no  less  salutary  than 
pleasant.    The  dried  hark  of  the  Oarcinia  is 


HugMtePS  (Girdnls  muigiicUu). 

astringent,  and  has  been  Qsed  in  dysentery  and 
in  infusion  as  a  gargle  for  sore  mouth ;  the 
Chinese  employ  it  for  dyeing  black.  The  sev- 
eral species  are  beautiful  stove  plants. 

HINCBOVE,  a  common  name  for  three  or 
four  tropical  plants,  but  mainly  applied  to 
species  of  rhitophcra  (Gr.  filCa,  a  root,  and 
ftptiv,  to  bear),  a  genus  so  callftd  on  account 
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of  the  aSrial  roots  borne  bf  the  plants :  tlie 
genos  givM  its  name  to  the  Bmall  (ami!?  of 
■■      '  "   —'-'-'    '    nearlyrekted  to  the 

e  but  few  spedea,  the 


best  known  of  which  is  R.  MangU,  a  plant 
oommon  in  tropioal  countriea;  tts  northern 
limits  npon  tliis  continent  are  sontherD  Flor- 
ida on  the  Atlantic  and  Lower  Oolif  omia  on 
the  Facifio  coaat.  It  is  a  tree  sometimes  40 
ft.  high,  bat  nsnally  much  smaller,  with  oppo- 
site, entire,  leathery  leaves,  and  axillary,  few- 
flowered  dusters  of  showy  flowers ;  the  per- 
sistent oalyi  has  an  obovate  tube  and  a  four- 
lobed  limb ;  the  yellow  petals  are  fonr,  thick, 
notched  at  the  tqiex,  and  woolly  on  the  mar- 
gina;  atamens  eight;  ovary  two-celled  with 
two  ovales  in  each  cell ; 
y  ^  fmit  one-celled,  indehia- 
^^Smt     '^I't,  at  length  perforated 


le  the  fruit  is  still  upon 
tiie  tree.  The  mangrove 
is  toond  ID  muddy  locali- 
ties directly  upon  the  sea- 
shore, where  it  forms  im- 
penetrable thickets ;  its 
manner  of  growth  is  like 
that  of  the  banian  tree 
in  miniature,  as  the  stem 
and  branches  produce  long 
slender  roots,  which  final- 
ly reach  the  earth  and  he- 
come  fixed.  The  mangrove 
not  only  prevents  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
upon  the  land,  but  acta  an  aggressive  part  in 
wresting  land  from  the  sea;  the  seeds,  which 
might  be  washed  away  if  they  fell  as  soon  as 
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ripe,  germinate  while  yet  attached  to  the 
stem,  and  when  one  f^s  it  is  already  pro- 
vided with  a  long  radicle ;  in  fact  tiiey  are  not 
properly  any  longer  seeds,  but  yonng  plants, 
which  when  they  drop  into  the  rand  are  ready 
to  grow  at  once;  after  the  yonng  tree  has 
formed  a  stem  and  head  of  branches,  it  is  then 
by  meana  of  its  aerial  roots  enabled  to  spread 
and  occupy  more  territory,  and  thns  advance 
seaward,  while  its  frait  will  drop  beyond  the 
line  of  the  parent  tree  and  new  plants  he  pro- 
duced fmrther  from  dry  land.  The  tangled 
moss  of  stems  and  roots  in  a  mangrove  thicket 
retidns  the  debris  from  the  land  that  may  be 
brought  down  by  floods,  and  thns  upon  the 
land  Mde  of  the  grove  solid  groand  is  gradually 
formed.  From  the  great  quantity  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  collected  in  a  mangrove 
thicket,  inch  localities  are  highly  malarious. 
The  account  of  oysters  growing  npon  trees  is 
not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  traveller's  fable, 
for  the  sobmeiged  portions  of  the  branch-like 
roots  of  the  mangrove  are  often  studded  with 
these  and  other  moUnaks,  and  when  the  tide 
recedes  oyBters  may  be  literally  gathered  from 
trees.  Other  spedee  are  Fonnd  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  oneiafoond  on  the  Feejee  and  neigh- 
boring islands.  The  wood  of  the  mangroves 
is  tongh,  hard,  and  durable  in  the  water; 
hence  it  is  employed  for  boat  building,  a  nse 
for  which  the  natural  cnrves  of  its  branches 
and  its  numerous  knees  especially  adapt  it. 
The  bark  contains  a  large  omonnt  of  tannin, 
and  is  used  all  over  the  West  Indies  in  the 
preparation  of  leather,  as  well  as  by  dyers, 
giving  with  different  mordants  alate-oolored 
and  various  brown  tints.  OocaMonal  ship- 
ments of  the  bark  have  l>ee!i  made  to  England, 
but  OS  there  are  many  prodacts  which  are 
ranch  richer  in  tannin  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  it  is  not  likely  to  become  a  regular  articla 
of  commerce.  The  fruit  of  the  common  man- 
grove  is  ovate  and  crowned  with  the  persistent 
calyx,  and  sud  to  be  sweet  and  edible ;  its  fer- 
mented jnioe  makes  a  kind  of  light  wine. 

HUHATTAI  laUITD.    See  Nbw  Yobs. 

HANHEIIL     See  Mahnrbiii. 

■IMIGHSUS,  a  religious  sect  of  the  £ast, 
founded  abont  the  middle  of  the  8d  oentnry. 
Ita  origin  is  involved  in  obscnrity.  oriental  and 
occidental  writers  differing  mnoh  in  their  ao- 
oonnts  of  it.  According  to  the  latter,  Manea 
or  Mant,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  waa  not  the 
originator  of  his  doctrines.  The  fullest  ao- 
count  of  his  life  and  of  the  source  of  his  sys- 
tem is  given  by  Epiphaniua  and  ia  in  all  essen- 
tials corroboratea  by  Oyril,  Socrates,  Theo- 
doret,  Bnidas,  Cedrenna,  and  the  Acta  Ditputa- 
tionit  3.  Archtlai  from  which  their  statements 
were  derived.  This  work,  of  nnoertun  author* 
ship,  and  extant  only  In  a  corrupted  form,  ia 
refected  by  soma  scholars  as  wholly  unhistori- 
cal.  It  contains  an  account  of  a  disputation  be- 
tween Manea  and  Archelaus,  bishop  of  Casear. 
It  states  substantially  that  a  certain  Scythianns, 
an  Arabian  by  birth,  but  a  native  of  Soythia, 
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a  man  of  nnicli  learning,  wealth,  and  travel, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  dnalisni,  the  doctrine 
of  good  and  bad  principlea.  His  disciple  Tere- 
binthna  composed  for  bim  fonr  books,  entitled 
SvirnipUi,  Ke^aXaia,  EiayylXioVf  and  O^innip^. 
ScTthianuB  was  intending  to  go  to  Jndea,  in 
the  time  of  the  apoBtlas,  and  teaoh  his  doo- 
trinea  there  (as  he  did,  according  to  £pipha- 
Diiu),  when  he  snddenlj  died.  Terebinthns  fled 
to  Persia,  took  tbe  narae  of  Budda,  and  tangbt 
the  doctrine  of  Sc/thiaanB.  Seeing  that  he  waa 
not  guning  disciples,  he  attempted  to  deceive 
b7  magic  arts,  and  while  in  the  act  fell  from  a 
roof  and  died.  The  books  of  Boythianns  be- 
came the  property  of  an  old  woman  in  whose 
honae  he  nad  been  lodging,  and  whose  slave, 
Cnbricoa,  called  also  Manes,  inherited  them  at 
her  death.  Uanes  studied  the  doctrine  and 
undertook  to  teach  it,  but  with  little  sncoess. 
Attempting  to  cure  a  aiok  child  of  tbe  king  of 
Penna  with  some  of  the  remedies  given  in  his 
book^  and  failing,  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Shortly  before  this  ooonrrenoe  Uanes  had  sent 
hie  disdplee  Thomas,  Hermaa,  and  Addaa  or 
Adda  to  Jeroaalem  to  etadj  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. 0pon  their  retnrn  they  gave  hira  the 
OhriBtian  books  which  they  had  bonght,  and 
be  studied  them  in  his  prison,  and  embodied 
many  Ohriatian  doctrinea,  changed  and  falsi- 
fied, in  his  own  system.  Shortly  after  he  sno- 
ceeoed  in  making  bia  escape.  He  challenged 
Maroellns,  a  pioits  Christian  of  Gasoar  (Saa- 
kar)  in  Babylonia,  to  a  religioxu  dlspatalJoii, 
and  was  defeated.  He  then  went  to  a  place 
deognated  as  Diodori  Yicns,  where  be  dispnted 
with  the  bishop  Archelana  and  the  presbyter 
Trypton,  and  was  agun  discomfited.  He  was 
finally  taken  prisoner  and  sent  back  to  Persia, 
where  be  wsa  flayed  aUve,  and  his  skin,  stu&ed 
with  straw,  was  publicly  exhibited  as  a  warn- 
ii^.  Several  reasons,  aa  pointed  oat  by  Baor 
(So*  3{anieMi»eh«  BeligionmytUm,  1881),  tend 
to  show  that  the  strange  partionlara  of  Epi- 
phanins's  narrative  are  far  from  being  all  his- 
torical. The  FUiTitt  el^luta  ("list  of  8oi- 
encee"),  the  oldest  known  literary  history  of 
tfae  Arabs,  written  abont  987  by  Abnlfar^j  Mo- 
bammed  ben  Ishak  en-Nedim,  a  book  which 
still  made  nse  of  the  works  of  Manes  and  his 
diadplea,  no  longer  extant,  has  statements  in  re- 
gard to  Hanes  which  are  at  variance  with  those 
of  Epiphanina.  According  to  this.  Manes  was 
bom  in  Otedphon,  the  son  of  Fnttak  Babek  or 
Fatek,  of  Hamadan,  and  of  a  woman  probably 
of  Babylonian  ori^n.  When  13  years  old  Manea 
became  the  subject  of  a  divine  inspiration,  and 
at  the  age  of  24  he  was  asked  to  act  as  a  pro- 
phet. De  Sacy,  in  his  Mtmoira  tur  diterte* 
anUqtiiU*  da  la  Pene,  adduces  several  oriental 
bookswhich  state  that  Manes,  after  hiding  him- 
aelf  in  a  oave  for  a  year,  pretended  to  have  come 
firom  heaven,  where  he  bad  received  a  painted 
slate,  thereafter  known  as  the  Erteng-i-Mdni. 
It  ia  farther  stated  that  Manes  alle^  that  he 
bad  received  his  doctrine  from  the  king  of  para- 
dise thraagb  the  me^ation  of  an  angeL    He 


himself  was  the  Paraclete  of  whom  Christ  had 
spoken.  His  tenets  were  derived  partly  from 
Christianity  and  parUy  from  the  Magi.  His 
writings  were  aii  in  number,  one  inPersiai) 
and  five  in  Syriao,  besides  a  multitude  of  epia- 
tlea.  The  graphic  system  employed  by  him- 
self and  his  disciples  is  said  to  have  been  peon- 
liar,  resembling  both  Persian  and  Syrian  char- 
acters. Most  of  the  oriental  writers  agree 
that  Manes  came  to  a  violent  death,  and  that 
he  was  brongbt  before  a  tribunal  of  priesta, 
chared  with  lieresj,  and  condemned,  Spiegel, 
in  bis  Erdnuehe  Alterthtimtinnids  (vol.  it, 
1878),  is  inclined  to  consider  historical  the 
statements  that  Manea  entered  the  career  of  a 

Cphet  when  he  was  24  years  old,  and  that 
addressed  himself  both  to  the  Zoroastrians 
and  Christians  of  Mesopotamia. — Tbe  Mani- 
ohffisn  system  is  a  mixture  of  Parseelsm,  Ohrlg- 
tianity,  Babylonian  mythology,  and  Buddhism. 
It  contains  a  dualism  different  from  that  of  the 
Magi,  and  shows  the  same  easy  transition  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract  charaoteristic  of 
the  Iranian  religion.  It  asanmea  that  there  ar« 
two  kingdoms  existing  from  all  eternity,  those 
of  light  and  of  darkness,  coexisting  with  and 
bordering  on  each  other;  the  former  under 
the  dommion  of  Ood,  the  latter  nnder  the 
dominion  of  the  demon  or  Hyle  (matter).  (See 
UHoeTioiaM.)  An  inroad  was  made  by  the 
kingdom  of  darknesa,  the  barriers  were  broken 
through,  the  primitive  man,  God's  first-born 
son,  was  for  a  time  imprisoned,  and  tbe  mate- 
rials of  light  and  darkness  were  intermixed. 
Ood  now  caused  the  world  to  be  made  ont 
of  this  mixed  material.  It  was  made  by  the 
"  living  spirit,"  in  order  that  the  nnmixed 
and  imprisoned  material  of  light,  which  to 
called  by  the  Latin  writers  Je*u*  paUMltM, 
might  be  separated  by  degrees,  and  the  old 
bonndaries  restored.  This  recaolnring  of  the 
material  of  light  was  effected  oy  Christ  and 
tiie  Holy  Spirit,  who  inhabit  respectively  the 
snn  and  moon  and  the  air,  while  the  demon  end 
evil  spirita  are  fettered  to  the  stars.  Adam, 
the  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  was  created 
after  the  image  of  the  primitive  man.  Every 
man  baa  two  souls,  one  of  light,  the  other  of 
darkness ;  and  it  is  bis  mission  to  subject  the 
latter  to  tbe  former,  uniting  with  his  soul  of 
light  some  of  the  material  of  light  imprisoned 
in  certain  plants,  and  so  fitting  it  for  return  to 
the  kingdom  of  light  The  demon  long  led 
men  astray  by  the  false  religions  of  Judaism 
and  heathenism ;  but  at  length  Christ  descended 
from  the  sun,  assumed  a  bodily  appearance,  and 
tangbt  true  worship.  He  was  not  fully  nnder- 
stood  even  by  his  apostles;  still  less  by  their 
sncceesors,  whom  Manes  contemptuously  calls 
Qalileans.  Hence  Christ  promised  the  Para- 
clete, who  appeared  in  Manes.  The  Kanichie- 
ans  therefore  rejected  wholly  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  partislly  the  New.  They  appealed 
to  apocryphal  writings,  and  especially  to  the 
writings  of  Manes,  which  alone  they  acknowl- 
edged as  authoritative.      Tbe  spirit  of  their 
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moralitr  WB8  selt-conqaeBt  bf  Atoetioism,  of 
which  itioj  held  to  three  degrees :  1,  what  the 
Latin  writers  call  tignaeiilnm  orit,  abstinence 
from  alt  impure  words,  and  even  thoughts, 
and  from  anj  Icind  of  food  which  might  in- 
oreaae  the  power  of  the  body  over  the  spirit, 
and  especiallj  fiesli,  wine,  and  strong  drintu; 
S,  the  tigaaeulum  monuum,  abatinenoe  from 
such  work  as  makes  this  world  an  attractive 
home;  8,  the  tignaculum  fintu,  abstinence 
from  aexDal  interconrse.  Legal  external  mar- 
riage was  not  absolutely  forbidden,  but  celi- 
bacy was  strongly  recommeDded,  while  abati- 
nenoe  from  procreation  was  a  moral  duty. 
Thb  rigorous  asceticism  imposed  on  the  bSip- 
tized  members  saoh  privations  that  most  Mani- 
chieims  remained  catechumens,  postponing  bap- 
tiam  as  long  as  possible.  The  worship  of  the 
Uanictueans  was  very  simple.  Sunday  was  cel- 
ebrated by  fasting ;  dieykepttbeday  of  Msnes's 
death  as  an  annoal  festival;  they  adminis- 
tered baptism  with  oil,  and  admitted  only  bap- 
tized members  to  the  Lord's  snpper,  which  was 
OBlebrat«d  in  secret.  Manes  himself  sent  oot 
12  apostles,  and  tbeee  were  afterward  repre- 
Mnted  by  12  magittri,  with  a  13th  invisible 
one,  without  doubt  Manes  himself,  at  their 
bead.  After  them  followed  TO  or  72  bishops, 
who  in  turn  had  under  them  preabjters,  dea- 
cons, and  tiie  other  eUeti,  or  baptized  members 
of  the  chnrcb. — The  cruel  ezeeution  of  Manes, 
the  date  of  which  is  commonly  fixed  at  A.  D. 
870,  in  the  reign  of  Babram  I.,  was  undoubt- 
edly followed  by  a  peraecntion  of  his  disoiples. 
The  ManichesauB  consequently  fled  from  Iranian 
territory  into  lands  occupied  by  Tartaria  races, 
where  Buddhism  was  the  general  religion,  and 
toleration  waa  shown  to  oUier  seota.  They  re- 
turned to  tlie  west  only  after  the  fall  of  the  Sas- 
aanian  dynasty,  and  settled  wpeoitUly  in  Baby- 
lon and  ite  environs,  which  became  the  seat  of 
the  Maniohnan  primate,  and  seems  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  holy  city.     Many  emi- 

Sated  to  Khorasan  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
Liktadir,  and  still  more  to  Sunaroand.  Mos- 
lem faaaticiam  did  not  disturb  them  here,  as 
t^e  chief  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of  Tagazgaz,  who 
took  an  interest  in  them,  threatened  vengeance 
against  the  Mohammedans  in  his  territory  if 
any  liarm  should  be  done  to  the  ManiohEeans. 
At  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Fihritt,  in 
the  10th  century,  there  were  but  few  Mani- 
obnans  in  the  west,  and  in  Bagdad  their  num- 
ber diminished,  within  his  own  reooliection, 
from  SCO  to  6.  Manes  bad  appointed  Sis  or 
Bisinnius  to  be  his  anocesaor  aa  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  the  succession  was  continued 
for  several  centuries.  But  in  the  time  of  the 
caliph  Walid  L  (706),  while  Mihr  was  the 
head  of  the  Manichraans,  a  certain  Zadhnrmnz 
separated  from  the  community  and  built  in 
Madain  a  temple,  of  which  he  declared  himself 
to  be  the  chief.  He  appointed  Miklas  to  he 
his  successor,  and  henoe  those  who  adhered  to 
him  were  called  Uiklaaya,  and  those  who 
recognized  the  authority  of  Uihr  were  (»lled 


gdning  m 
ly  to  the  : 


Mihriya.  XX  seenu  that  the  two  sects  were 
anbseauently  reunited.  During  the  caliphate 
of  Al-Mamoun  (813-SS3)  one  Yazdanbakbt 
caused  another  sobism,  of  which  very  little  is 
known.  The  doctrine  of  Manes  succeeded  in 
many  converts,  as  it  appealed  Isrge- 
.  ._B  imagioatjve  and  philosophic  chorac- 
of  the  oriental  mind. — Hanichieism  spread 
beyond  Iran  and  Mesopotamia  over  Ama  Mi- 
nor and  Africa,  and  it  found  its  way  into  Eo- 
rope.  Its  hbtory  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first  period  extends  to  the  end 
of  the  6th  century,  until  which  time  the  Ma- 
nicbnan  doctrines  continued  in  a  measure  in 
their  original  oriental  form.  In  Africa  its  suo- 
cess  was  suffidently  great  to  be  looked  upon 
aa  the  rival  of  Christianity.  It  numbered 
among  its  converts  many  eminent  and  learned 
men,  aa  Alexander  Lycopolitanns,  Faustus  of 
Milevi,  and  even  &L  Augustine  for  at  least  nine 
yeara.  tit.  Angustine  says  that  the  name  of 
Manes  or  Uani  was  changed  to  Manicbnns, 
in  order  to  avoid  ribald  remarks  colled  fortti 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  former  to  the  Greek 
pavia.  The  persecutions  of  Diocletian,  Oon- 
stontJne,  Oratian,  Theodouus,  Valentinian,  and 
HonoriuB  finally  succeeded  in  weakening  their 
power,  and  the  Vandal  kings  drore  them  ont 
of  Africa  into  8id!y  and  Italy,  where  Pope 
Leo  I.  and  Valentinian  IIL  soon  took  measuree 
either  to  convert  or  destroy  them.  But  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later  Gregory  I.  still  complained 
of  the  loree  number  of  Manichaaans  in  Christian 
lands.  Persecutions  had  taught  them,  how- 
ever, the  wisdom  of  appearing  to  adopt  some 
of  the  Christian  rit«s  and  doctrines,  which  had 
the  effect  of  gradnally  perverting  the  oriental 
faith  into  a  Christian  heresy,  and  thus  Uani- 
chfeism  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  second  period  reaches  from  the 
7th  to  the  11th  century.  Oappadocia  and  Ar- 
menia bad  been  the  cradle  <^  strong  Mani- 
chiean  communities,  which,  finally  exiled  iato 
Bulgaria,  by  degrees  renounced  even  the  name 
and  headship  of  Manes,  and  rejected  varioai 
doctrines  seemingly  uuintelligitile  and  nn- 
profitable.  Constantinople  was  not  as  severe 
on  them  as  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  emperorB, 
though  the  East  finally  subjected  them  to  tho 
same  persecutions  which  their  brethren  bad 
snffered  in  the  West,  (Bee  Pi.T7iJ0iANS.)  Tbe 
Manicbffians  of  Italy  soon  came  nnder  tbe  in- 
fluence of  tbe  Bulgarian  reform,  and  a  new 
variety  of  the  original  doctrine  sprung  up  in 
the  West  This  third  development  embraces 
the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  centuries.  Germsny, 
France,  and  Italy  proceeded  agtunst  the  heretics 
with  unwavering  severity,  and  even  the  popu- 
lace joined  in  a  general  persecution  of  them, 
surrendering  them  to  the  penalty  of  death. 
(For  the  history  of  these  new  sects,  see  Albi- 
QSNSEa,  and  Catbakibtb.)  In  modern  timet 
the  various  forms  of  Maniohaiism  have  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  and  to  all  appearance,  per- 
haps with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Bulgaria 
and  Per»a,  disciples  of  Manes  are  nowhere  to 
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be  foond.  In  theological  polemin  the  term 
UanichK&n  is  still  applied  to  doctrines  repre- 
senting evil  as  a  substance,  identifying  it  viith 
matter,  or  regarding  the  body  of  man  as  the 
source  or  seat  of  nh. — Tlie  writings  of  Manes 
and  bis  immediato  disciples  are  not  eitant. 
Fragments  are  found  qnoted  in  the  writings 
of  tbeir  opponenta,  as  in  the  Acta  Diiputa- 
tienia  Saiieti  Arehefai,  EpUcopi  Meiopctami- 
etuit,  eufft  Sfanete ;  St.  Augustine,  Contra 
Fauttum  Manithaum,  and  Contra  Fortnna- 
tum  Maniehaam;  and  St.  Epiphanioa.  Be- 
sided  tbe  acconnta  of  Htmichffiiam  found  in 
works  on  ecclesiastical  bistorj,  and  the  spe~ 
cial  works  mentioned  above,  see  Schmidt,  HU- 
loire  et  doetrin»  de  la  uete  del  Gatharti on  AU 
higeou  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1849),  and  Flflgel,  Mdni, 
Mina  Lthre  und  uin»  Sehr{flBn,  tin  Beitrag  tur 
Clfrhiehte  del  ifanicMuniM,  ou*  dam  FihrUt, 
im  Text  neM  Uabvnetzung  (Leipsic,  1862). 

MUJIKIN.    See  Anatohioai.  PBBPiJtAnoHS. 

MAIILl,  a  oitr, 
capital  of  the  island 
of  Lozon,  and  of  tbe 
whole  Philippine  ar- 
ebipelago,  near  tbe 
month  of  the  Rio 
PesiKi  which  emp- 
ties mt«  tbe  bar  of 
Manila;  lat.  14°  86' 
N.,  Ion.  lai"  E.; 
pop.  (including  the 
snbarbs)  from  140,- 
OOO  to  160,000,  of 
whom  tbe  Spaniards 
and  Creoles  are  about 
one  tenth,  the  re- 
mainder being  na- 
tive Tagalaa,  mesti- 
zoa,  and  Chinese. 
Most  of  the  Chinese 
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merce,  and  bat  few 
in  agriculture.  The 
city  is  divided  by  tbe 
river  into  two  soo- 

tiona,  Manila  proper  and  Binondo.  The  for- 
mer, wliicb  is  the  military  town,  is  sarronnded 
by  lofty  walls,  and  commnnicates  with  Binon- 
do by  a  fine  stone  bridge  511  ft.  long,  with  10 
arches,  first  built  in  IG30,  but  rebuilt  in  1814. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  beautiful.  On 
one  side  is  the  bay,  in  a  framework  of  forest- 
clad  raonntains  declining  gradaally  toward  the 
shore;  and  on  another  a  picturesque  plain, 
where  are  the  military  parade  ground  and  the 
fashionable  promenadea,  crowded  in  the  even- 
ing with  showy  equipages  and  gay  equestrians 
and  pedestrians.    The  aspect  of  Manila  proper 


video  with  ample  granite  sidewalks. 
bouses,  which  have  in  general  a  sort  of  pala< 
ttal  appearance,  are  of  two  stories,  and  built 
In  a  manner  to  resist  tbe  hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes so  freqnent  here.     The  upper  story, 


oommonly  occupied  by  the  family,  is  encircled 
by  a  spacious  ^llery,  from  which  the  sun  is 
excluded  by  large  sliding  panels  with  mother- 
of-pearl  panes,  sntficiently  transparent  to  ad- 
mit light  to  the  apartments.  Jn  this  town  are 
the  cathedral  and  some  other  charches,  with 
all  tbe  monasteries  and  convents,  both  of  which 
are  numerous;  the  governor's  palace;  the  cit- 
adel, overlooking  both  towns;  the  courts  of 
justice,  custom  bouse,  barracks,  arsenal,  hospi- 
tal, and  other  publio  buildings.  Binondo,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  tbe  river,  is  much  larger  and 
more  animated ;  but  the  streets  are  less  regu- 
lar and  many  still  unpaved.  Numerous  canals, 
crowded  with  pirogues,  gondolas,  and  other 
boats,  intersect  this  suburb,  in  which  reside 
the  wealthy  merchants,  Spanish,  English,  In- 
dian, Chinese,  and  mestizos.  The  newest  and 
most  elegant  houses  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Pa- 
sig,  though  of  unassnming  exterior,  are  highly 
adorned  within.     Each  nonse  has  a  landing 


place  from  the  river,  and  little  bamboo  hnts 
to  which  the  inhabitants  repair  several  times 
a  day  for  bathing.  In  other  parts  of  the  town 
there  are  sombre  and  masuve  stmctures  inter- 
spersed with  siry  bamboo  cottages  perched 
on  posts,  in  the  midst  of  avenues  of  tropical 
trees,  giving  to  the  place  an  appearance  at 
once  Spanish  and  oriental.  The  only  square 
worthy  of  remark  in  either  town  is  tjie  Plaza 
Mayor  in  Manila  proper,  some  SOO  ft.  square, 
and  embellished  with  a  fine  statue  of  Charles 
IV.  of  Spain,  presented  by  Ferdinand  VJI,  in 
18S4.  Tbe  climate  is  intensely  hot,  but  toler- 
ably salubrious;  hurricanes  occur  frequently, 
and  heavy  rains  fall  at  short  intervals,  espe- 
cially during  the  wet  monsoons,  which  prevul 
five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  tempera- 
ture is  equable,  seldom  rising  above  99°  F.  or 
descending  below  70°.  Vessels  of  deep  draoght 
bave  to  anchor  at  Caviti,  about  7  m.  distant; 
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but  the  anchorage  in  tbe  port  of  Uftnila  ib  es- 
celleot  for  amall  Tassels.  Haoiltt  is  by  taw  the 
sole  emporiuin  of  foreign  trade  with  the  Span- 
ish East  Indiefl.  The  chief  articles  of  eiport 
are  au^r,  tobacco  (exclnuvelj  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Spain,  the  latter  reoeiTing  annnall;  a 
Btate  tribute  out  of  the  tobacco  crop  to  the 
amount  of  $800,000),  cigara,  hemp,  coffee,  in- 
digo, copper,  and  gums  and  omer  tropical 
products.  The  importa  include  cotton,  linen, 
woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  mantifactar«l  iron, 
wines,  beer,  &o.    The  total  Telne  of  the  ex- 

rorts  for  the  year  ending  Sept,  80,  1873,  wsa 
16,679,770  19;  of  the  imports,  $2,667,227  42; 
the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  Utter  was 
$284,408  81.  The  more  important  commer- 
cial relations  are  with  Bpain,  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  China,  Chili, 
and  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  tobaoco  manu- 
facture, a  government  monopoly,  employs  20,- 
000  workers  of  both  seies.  (For  other  mann- 
faotores,  see  Lczok,  and  Philippins  Islajids.} 
Educational  establishments  ore  numerous  in 
Uonila:  thereare  the  nnivenrity  of  St.  Thomas, 
with  600  students;  that  of  St.  John,  with  250 ; 
a  royal  marine  school  (eatablished  in  1830),  a 
commercial  (1840),  and  a  number  of  primary 
sohools  public  and  private. — Uanilawasfoncd- 
ed  by  the  Spaniards  in  1671,  on  the  site  of  a 
Malay  town  defended  by  atookadea.  Miguel  Lo- 
pez de  Legazpi,  conqueror  of  the  Fbilippinas 
and  founder  of  the  oity,  was  indefatigable  in 

Sromoting  its  growth.  Ho  founded  the  cathe- 
rat,  the  metropolitan  church  of  all  CattaoUc 
Oceanica,  and  established  a  municipal  organi- 
zation, which  was  confirmed  by  Philip  JI.  of 
Spain,  and  continues  to  be  the  form  of  mnni~ 
cipal  government  in  Manila.  Chinese  laborers 
and  traders  settied  here  in  large  numbers,  and 
in  time  became  very  tnrbnlent.  In  1603  an 
insurrection  took  place,  and  28,000  Chinese 
vera  massacred;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
Chinese  population  in  1639  numbered  in  Ma- 
nila about  30,000.  The  severity  of  imposts 
and  reli^ous  persecution  again  led  to  ioBorrec- 
tion,  which  terminated  with  the  slaughter  of 
about  26,000  Chinese,  and  the  banishment  of 
tho  remainder ;  but  they  soon  agun  resorted 
to  the  city  in  large  numbers,  and  assisted  Ad- 
miral Cornish  and  Sir  William  Draper  in  the 
capture  of  it  in  1762.  The  English  expedition, 
composed  of  2,300  Europeans  and  sepoya, 
which  sailed  from  Madras,  took  the  city  by 
storm,  after  a  siege  of  ten  days.  Tlie  gover- 
nor and  archbishop  agreed  to  pay  $6,000,000 
to  save  the  rich  cargoes  then  lying  in  the  port ; 
but  the  king  of  Spun  refused  to  ratify  the 
offer.  Sir  William  Draper  haa  been  rendered 
oonspicnoDB  by  bis  controversy  with  Junius 
concerning  this  ransom.  Manila  was  restored 
to  Spun  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1768. 
The  Japanese  had  much  trade  with  the  city, 
and  were  settled  in  it  in  large  numbers  during 
a  portion  of  the  17th  century,  before  their 
lawa  excluded  them  from  all  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.    They  imported 


the  raw  material  extennvely  used  in  tibur 
manufacturM  directiy  from  the  Philippines. 
Earthquakes  have  been  frequent  and  disas- 
troua;  in  that  of  1S46,  8,000  lives  were  lost; 
and  those  of  1T62,  1824,  and  1863  were  also 
destructive  of  life  and  property;  while  in  that 
of  June,  1863,  about  1,000  persons  perished. 
In  March,  1888,  about  10,000  huts  were  bnrned, 
some  lives  were  lost,  and  about  30,000  people 
left  homeless. 

Umi,  or  HuDa  Beap,  the  fibre  of  tmua 
textilu,  a  native  of  the  Philippine  islands,  and 
of  tbe  aame  genua  witli  the  banana  and  plan- 
tain. The  tree,  known  in  the  islands  by  the 
native  name  of  oftocii,  has  &  umilar  habit  of 
growth  to  the  banana  and  other  moaas;  the 


UuUi  Hemp  Tn*  (Unu  tutUta). 

Stem  proper  is  small,  and  is  surronnded  bj  th« 
broad  sheathing  petioles  of  the  leaves,  together 
making  a  kind  of  false  stem,  which  in  the  abaca 
is  16  or  20  ft.  high ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green, 
and  resemble  those  of  the  banana;  the  fruit 
is  small  and  triangular,  resembling  an  abortive 
banana,  and  full  of  black  seeds;  the  plant  is 
readily  multiplied  by  seeds  and  by  suckers,  and 
propagates  itself  so  freely  as  to  take  complete 
possession  of  the  land.  When  the  stems  ar« 
about  to  flower  they  are  cut  down,  and  Bplit 
longitudinally  in  four  pieces;  the  petioles, 
which  are  the  portion  furnishing  the  fibre,  are 
then  pulled  nf^  the  outer  ones,  which  furnish 
the  coarsest  and  strongest  fibre,  being  kept 
aeparate  from  the  inner;  those  which  grow 
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■Mar  tlu  oADtre  are  rejected,  u  their  fibres  are 
not  rtroDg  enough  to  be  Qwfnj.  To  separate 
the  Sbre,  the  petioles  are  thorongbly  beaten 
with  wooden  clnbe,  bj  which  roach  of  the  ad- 
bering  tismeia  looaened;  and  the  Mparatiou  is 
farther  effected  bjtbe  use  of  a  coarse  haokle, 
.after  which  the  fibres  are  frequently  washeHi, 
and  when  freed  of  all  estnmeous  matter  the; 
are  hong  npon  poles  or  rope*  to  dry.  The 
fibres  are  coarser  or  finer  as  thej  are  from  the 
onter  or  inner  petioles,  and  they  are  carefully 
aasort«d,  the  coarsest  being  for  cordage  and 
the  finer  for  weaving.  As  a  material  for  ropes 
and  other  cordage  its  great  tenacity  and  dnra- 
biiity  make  it  highly  valuable,  and  large  qnan- 
lities  are  naed  for  this  porpose.  From  the 
finer  fibres  the  inhabitants  of  the  islaiida  weave 
tisMies  of  great  delicacy;  the  fibres  are  not 
ipnn,  hut  need  in  their  nataral  state;  those 
of  a  proper  size  being  selected,  the  single 
fibr«s,  whioh  are  about  10  ft.  long,  are  tied  to- 
gether at  thrir  ends,  and  woQDd  into  a  ball, 
soaked  in  hot  water,  and  dried,  when  they  are 
ready  for  weaving.  Tissues  woven  from  the 
abaoa  fibre  are  almost  transparent,  somewhat 
rigid,  light,  and  cool  to  Che  touch;  muslins, 
veils,  Dt4>kins,  &c.,  are  made  from  it,  and  it  is 
even  woven  into  shirts  and  other  articles  of 
apparel ;  the  material  readily  takes  dyee  of  all 
eolora.  Large  qnantities  of  paper  are  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  manila,  usually  in  the 
form  of  wom-ont  rope;  it  possesses  great 
tODghneas  in  proportion  to  its  weight. 

UNIUDB,  Marni,  a  Latin  poet,  of  onknown 
date  and  history.  Bentley  supposed  that  he 
was  an  Asiatic,  and  Hnet  that  he  was  a  Car- 
Ihiginian,  and  there  are  indications  in  his  only 
known  poem,  the  Attr^nomiea,  that  it  was 
written  under  Augustus.  The  first  manuscript 
was  discovered  by  Poggio  in  1416,  and  wos 

trinted  at  Nuremberg  In  14T2  or  14TS.  Other 
[SS.  were  afterward  found,  from  which  later 
editions  were  prepared.  There  is  an  English 
metrioal  translation  by  Creech  (I«ndon,  11197). 
MUn,  DaaMe,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom  in 
Veoioe,  M&y  18,  1804,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  22, 
IMT.  He  studied  law  at  the  nniver^ty  of  Pa- 
dua, and  commenced  practice  about  1680.  He 
early  become  a  champion  of  the  national  party, 
though  uming  to  combat  Austria  with  l^el 
we^wns.  After  the  sooeision  of  Pius  IX. 
Uanin  and  Tommaaeo  became  the  leaders  of 
the  reform  movement  in  Venice  (1847).  Ma- 
nln  asked  for  a  separate  government  of  Venice 
and  Lombardy,  a  revision  of  the  codes,  an  an- 
nual bndget,  and  freedom  of  religion  and  of 
the  preM.  tipon  Eadetzky's  bloody  snppres- 
aiMi  of  a  riot  in  Milan  (Jan.  9,  1846),  bis  and 
his  coUeagae's  proteeta  (Jon.  16)  resulted  only 
in  the  imprisonment  of  the  two  patriots.  The 
revolution  which  soon  followed  forced  the 
Austrian  commaiider,  Oonnt  Zichr,  to  surren- 
der, March  23 ;  the  republic  of  Venice  or  St. 
Mark  was  proclaimed,  March  S8,  and  Msnin 
and  Tommaaeo  were  placed  at  the  bead  of 
aSain.  The  Venetians  prepared  to  form  an 
S2ft  TOL.  zi.— 8 
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Independent  republic  in  confederation  with  the 

other  Italian  states;  but  the  Venetian  assem- 
bly, convened  June  8,  agreed  to  the  fodon 
with  Sardinia  and  Lombardy  so  as  to  form  a 
united  kingdom  of  northern  Italy  under  Charles 
Albert.  Manin  resigned;  but  after  the  king's 
defeat  at  Ouatozza  (July  25),  the  Venetians  pre- 

Eared  for  a  separate  defence.  The  republican 
anner  of  fit.  Mark  was  again  hoisted,  Aug.  11, 
and  a  triumvirate  was  appointed  to  carry  on  a 
dictatorial  goTemment  on  the  18th,  Kanin  be- 
ing its  head.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  Al- 
bert's army  at  Novara,  March  28,  1849,  the 
Austrians  concentrated  their  efTorts  upon  the 
subjugation  of  Venice,  while  Ute  French  un- 
dertook the  reduction  of  Kome.  Fort  Mala- 
^hera,  one  of  the  forte  outside  of  Venice,  fell 
mto  tiie  hands  of  the  Austrians,  Hay  S6,  and 
Rome  was  occupied  by  the  French  at  the  b^ 
^nning  of  July.  Venice,  however,  continued 
Its  resistance  under  the  military  lead  of  Oen. 
Pepe,  and  Maoln  only  capitulated  (Aug.  28) 
upon  terms  of  amnesty  to  all  eioept  40  con- 
spicuous leaders,  including  himself,  who  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  before  the  entrance  of 
Hodetzky.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ex- 
ile in  Paris,  supporting  himself  by  giving  lee- 
sons  in  Italian,  and  occa^onally  writing  for 
the  newspapers  of  Paris,  London,  and  Turin. 
After  the  liberation  of  Venice  his  remains 
were  brought  from  Paris  at  national  expense, 
and  buried  with  great  solemnity  (March  82, 
1868).  An  edition  of  some  of  his  writings 
was  published  under  the  title  Doevmenti  tt 
pUetM  avthentig'ueM  laiiiet  par  J)aniel  Manin 

i Paris,  18S0).  See  also  Danitl  Manin,  by  H. 
fartin  ^Paris,  1859),  and  Errera,  La  nita  ed  i 
ttmpi  dt  DanieU  Manin  rVenice,  1672). 

MAMIOC,  or  ■aadlaca.    See  Cassava. 

■Jjns,  an  edentate  animal  of  Asia  end  Af- 
rica.   See  Panoolib. 

nunSSi,  or  Ifaidsa  (anc.  Magntna  ad  Sip]/- 
lum),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Aidin,  on  uie  8.  bank  of  the  Eermua,  and  on 
the  N.  slope  of  ML  Sipylns,  about  20  m.  N.  £. 
of  the  city  of  Smyrna;  pop.  estimated  from 
80,000  to  00,000,  ohiefiy  Turks,  with  nearly 
4,000  Greeks  and  a  number  of  Armenians  and 
Jews.  There  are  numerous  mosques,  four  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  several  Greek  and  Armenian 
churches,  and  four  synagogues.     Among  the 

Enblic  balldings  are  those  for  the  Tarkish 
eutenant  governoT  and  for  the  Gredi  bishop, 
a  splendid  khan,  a  district  lunatic  asylum,  the 
Ottoman  bank,  the  railway  station,  and  the 
new  bazaar.  The  finest  palace  is  occupied  by 
the  Earaosmanglu  family,  the  former  princes 
of  Caramsnia,  once  omnipotent  here,  and  still 
large  landed  prnprietors.  The  principal  export 
is  cotton,  which  has  been  produced  in  consid- 
erable quantities  since  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States ;  and  the  Smyrna  rwlway,  opened 
in  186S,  of  wbirh  Manissa  is  the  last  station 
before  reaching  Kassaba,  has  rendered  the  col^ 
ton  trade  still  more  active  in  the  two  localities., 
(See  Maohbbia.) 
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MANISTEE 


,  a  N.  W.  ooimtr  of  the  lower 
mnanla  of  Michigan,  boanded  W.  by  Lake 
lliohigan,  and  wsterad  hj  the  Hanistoe  river ; 
area,  about  560  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  (1,074. 
The  Borfftoe  ia  leveX  the  soil  fertile,  and  tliera 
are  eiten^ve  forests  of  pine.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  6,fil7  bushels  of  wheat, 
10,fi09  of  Indian  oorn,  4,748  of  oats,  29,860  of 
potatoes,  12,780  lbs.  of  butter,  and  686  ttina 
of  h&j.  There  were  1  mannf  aolorj  of  engines 
and  Miilers,  9  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  of 
cigars,  and  20  saw  mills.    Capital,  Manistee. 

mnSTEEj  a  citj  and  the  count;  seat  of  Ma- 
nistee CO.,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  Manistee  river,  185  m.  N.  W.  of  Lan- 
sing; pop.  in  1870,  8,848;  in  1874,  4,894.  Itis 
one  of  the  chief  Inmber  manufacturing  points 
on  the  lake.  The  mills,  about  20  in  number,  are 
situated  on  Manistee  lake,  an  expansion  of  the 
river  above  the  city.  There  are  also  an  estenuve 
tannery  and  seven  shingle  mills.  Manistee  has 
some  flue  reeidences,  a  good  union  school,  and 
several  churches.  It  was  inoorporated  in  1860. 
HINITOBA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  sitoated  between  laL  49°  and  60°  80' 
N.,  and  Ion.  96°  and  99°  W.  It  is  boanded  8. 
hj  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  Northwest  territories,  and  is  186 
m.  long  E.  and  W.  by  104  m.  in  breadth,  form- 
ing nearly  a  paraUelogram ;  area,  14,840  sq.  m. 
It  is  divided  into  four  counties,  Lisgar,  Mar- 
qnette,  Provenoher,  and  Selkirk,  whioh  are 
sobdivided  into  parishes.  The  capital  and  chief 
town  is  Winnipeg,  on  the  N.  bank  of  tbe  As- 
siniboin  or  Assiniboine  river,  at  its  confineuce 
with  the  Bed,  which  bos  about  8,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  contains  within  its  limits  Fort  Garry, 
the  American  headquarters  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
company.  The  population  of  the  territory 
now  embraoed  within  the  province  in  1828  was 
about  600;  in  1843,  6,148;  in  1849,  6,291;  in 
1866,  6,528 ;  in  1870  (oensas  token  Dec.  24), 
11,968,  of  whom  5,767  were  French  half-breeds, 
4,083  English  half-breeds,  1,565  whites,  and 
B68  Indians;  in  1874,  about  20,000.  The 
half-breeds  include  all  having  any  intermixture 
of  Indian  blood,  and  are  the  descendants  of 
Indian  mothers  and  French  Canadian,  English, 
or  Scotch  fathero,  the  Scotch  element  predom- 
inating over  the  Englieh.  The  distinction  of 
Fren(£  and  English  in  the  censns  is  based 
rather  upon  language  than  lineage.  Since  1870 
a  considerable  immigration,  particularly  from 
Ontario,  has  set  in.  The  principal  settlements 
are  on  both  banks  of  Red  river,  from  about 
20  m.  N.  to  16  m.  B.  of  Winnipeg,  and  along 
the  Assiniboin  for  about  20  m.  W.  of  that 
town.  N.  of  the  half-breed  settlements  on  Red 
river  is  a  village  of  settled  and  Christian  In- 
dians of  the  Swampy  Cree  tribe.  The  western- 
most eetiJement  on  the  Assiniboin  is  at  Prdrie 
Portage  (Portage-ls-PraJrie),  87  m.  above  Win- 
nipeg. Besides  the  Indians  enumerated  there 
ore  nndvilizad  Saulteani  and  Maskegons,  or 
Swampiee,  in  the  province,  and  some  Siouz 
vho  have  been  driven  from  MinsMOta.    The 
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half-breeds  are  a  handsome  race,  lai^,  strong^ 
and  well  made;  they  are  generally  swarthy, 
but  many  exhibit  no  sign  of  Indian  extraction. 
Intrepid  and  indefatigable  travellers,  tbey  mani- 
fest the  Indian  instinct  in  the  ability  to  find 
their  way  throngh  forests  and  across  prairies. 
Many  are  employed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany as  boatmen,  guides,  and  sledge  drivers; 
others  are  farmers;  while  a  Ibi^  proportion, 
especially  of  the  French,  pay  comparatively 
little  attention  to  agrioultore,  but  pursue  the 
buftalo  in  summer  and  winter  on  the  pltuna 
W.  and  8.  W.  of  the  province.  In  general 
they  are  intelligent  and  hospitable,  but  prod- 
igal of  their  earnings,  fond  of  pleasure,  in- 
clined to  drunkenness  and  ludotence,  and  res- 
tive of  restrunt.  Those  engaged  in  farming, 
with  a  settled  mode  of  life,  have  acquired 
more  stable  and  provident  traits  of  character 
than  the  himt«rs. — The  general  surface  is  a 
level  prairie,  80  ft.  above  lAke  Winnipeg  and 
700  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  broken  by  the  Big 
ridge  and  Pembina  mountain,  ancient  beaches 
of  that  lake  whioh  is  suppoaed  at  one  time 
to  have  extended  over  this  rc^on.  The  Big 
ridge,  rising  in  places  SO  or  70  ft.  above  the  gen- 
eral level,  commences  near  Lake  Manitoba,  K. 
of  the  Assiniboin  river,  and  runs  neariy  par- 
allel with  that  stream  to  the  Red  river,  orosa- 
ing  which  below  Winnipeg,  it  continues  in  a 
8.  E.  direction  to  German  creek,  and  tfaenee 
a  little  W.  of  8.  to  the  Roseau  river,  wtuoh 
it  crosses  near  the  United  States  boundary  and 
40  m.  above  ite  mouth.  The  Pembina  moun- 
tain enters  the  province  near  the  98th  merid- 
ian, and  runs  N.  to  the  Assiniboin,  Just  below 
Prairie  portage.  It  marks  the  ascent  from  the 
general  level  to  the  billy  and  undulating  prai- 
rie on  the  south  and  west,  which  is  about  100 
ft.  higher.  West  of  Pembina  monntain,  and 
a  little  B.  of  the  Assiniboin  river,  are  the  Blue 
hills,  800  to  4O0  ft.  above  the  pl^n.  Btony 
mountMU,  W.  of  Red  river,  and  about  15  m. 
N.  of  Winnipeg,  risen  60  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding prairie.  The  valley  of  Red  river 
through  most  of  its  course  is  liable  to  inundA- 
tion  in  spring,  and  on  several  occasions  bag 
suSered  severely.  N.  E.  and  E.  of  the  Big 
ridge,  along  the  border  of  the  prorince,  the 
conntry  is  marshy  and  swampy,  forming  part 
of  the  marshy  region  that  extends  from  Lake 
Winnipeg  8.  E.  to  Rainy  lake.  Marshes  also 
occur  at  other  points  both  £.  and  W.  of  Red 
river. — The  only  important  lakes  are  Winnipeg 
and  Manitoba  (tram  which  the  province  derives 
its  name),  a  small  portion  of  the  8.  part  of  the 
former  occupying  the  N.  E.  and  of  the  latter 
the  N.  W.  corner.  The  principal  stream  is  the 
Bed  river  of  the  North,  which,  riung  in  Min- 
nesota, flows  N.  for  140  m.  of  its  course 
throngh  the  province,  and  empties  into  Lake 
Winnipeg,  it  is  navigable  by  steamers  into 
Minnesota.  Bed  river  divides  Manitoba  into 
two  nneqnal  ports,  about  a  third  lying  on  the 
S.  and  two  thirds  on  the  W.  bank.  The  chief 
trihntaries  from  the  e 
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United  Statoa  boimdarj'  and  going  N.,  are  Qie 
Bowaa  or  Beedgraaa  river,  Rat  river,  Oak 
oreek,  and  la  ririire  Seine  or  Qermsn  oreek, 
vhicb  joins  the  Red  jost  below  Winnipeg. 
On  the  treat  the  Pembina  river  drains  the  6.  W. 
oomer  of  the  prorinoe,  and  flowing  S.  E.  joina 
Red  rirer  in  Dakota,  a  little  8.  of  the  boon- 
dary .  Prooeading  N.,  the  other  weatem  tribn- 
Uriee  are  the  Scratching  river,  la  riviere  Bale 
or  Stinking  river,  the  Assiniboin,  and  Netlej 
creet  which  loins  the  main  stream  near  ita 
monui.  The  Assiniboin,  the  tai^^at  tribatarj, 
riies  in  abont  lat.  G9°,  W.  of  Lake  Winnipe- 
gMJR,  flows  first  S.  £.,  then  bends  E.,  and  con- 
tioaN  in  thia  direction  for  about  160  m.  of  its 
eouM  tiirongh  Manitoba,  emptying  into  Red 
liver  abont  SO  m.  above  Lake  Wininpeg.  The 
oaij  other  stream  worth  mentioning  is  White 
Mad  river,  which  flows  into  I>ake  Manitoba. 
—The  geological  formations  occurring  in  the 
province  are  the  Silorian  in  the  eaet,  the  De- 
vonian in  the  centre,  and  the  cretaoeons  in  the 
soalhwest,  W.  of  Pembina  moontain.  These 
aeries  ran  parallel  with  each  other  in  a  N.  N.  W. 
and  B.  S.  £.  direction.  The  Lanrentian  aeries 
Mcnrs  only  in  the  N,  E,  comer.  The  soil  of 
tbe  greater  portion,  and  partienlarlv  of  the 
mines  extending  for  30  m.  on  each  side  of 
Bad  river,  conaista  of  a  deep  allnvial  deposit  of 
rich  black  monld,  resting  parttj  on  limestone 
and  partl;^  on  a  bed  of  hard  cla^.  The  lime- 
stone oropa  ont  on  the  Red  river  below  Win- 
nipeg, wher«  it  ia  suitable  for  bnilding  ma- 
tariaL  Stonj  mountain  oonsiste  of  limeatone. 
The  elevated  prairie  W.  of  Pembina  monntain 
ia  covered  with  a  light  sandy  clay  loam,'  and 
near  Scratching  river  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 
fiig  ridge  is  oomposed  of  gravel,  and  Pembina 
mountain  oonaists  of  olay.  gravel,  and  sand, 
thickly  strewn  with  granite  bonlders.  Salt 
springs  are  fonnd  in  &6  valley  of  la  riviere  Sale, 
md  at  one  or  two  points  on  Red  river  further 
S.;  and  there  ore  saline  deposits  near  Stony 
monntain  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Manitoba. 
—The  climate  is  healthy,  bnt  eihibita  great 
eitremea  of  t«mperatnre,  the  thermometer 
Uling  in  winter  to  40°  below  zero  and  even 
lover,  and  in  rammer  rising  as  high  as  100." 
Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
cold  is  not  severely  felt,  and  horses  winter  on 
the  pr^riee  without  shelter,  fattening  on  the 
pMses  whiah  they  dig  from  beneath  tJie  snow, 
which  ia  seldom  very  deep.  The  rainfall  in 
fDmmer  is  ample  for  agricnttural  purposes,  and 
vegetation  oomea  rapidly  to  maturity.  Winter 
sets  in  with  the  commencement  of  November, 
and  continnes  to  the  middle  of  April.  Froets 
are  liable  to  occnr  until  the  end  of  May,  and 
(vld  nights  begin  toward  the  end  of  August. 
The  mean  temperstnre  at  Winnipeg  of  the  year 
ending  May  81,  187S,  was  88°;  of  summe 
SoT°;  of  aotnmn,  3T6°;  of  winter,  — 8'8' 
o(8pring,82-I°;  wannest  month  (Jujyl,  BT'fl'  . 
ooldest  month  (December),  —9°.    The  total 
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Is  the  staple  crop,  and  yields  abnndantiy,  40 

bnshela  to  the  acre  being  commonly  raised. 
Barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  car- 
rota,  paranips,  cabbage,  lettuce,  «c.,  also  do 
well.  Indian  com  is  not  much  cnltivated, 
though  some  varieties  come  to  maturity  in  die 
driest  soils.  Flas  and  hemp  have  been  suo- 
oeeafnlly  grown.  The  prairie  grasses  fumiah 
good  hay,  and  afford  nntritions  pasturage. 
Oonaiderable  nnmbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  rused.  Grasshoppers  or  locnste 
are  tbe  chief  pest  of  the  farmer,  end  have 
on  several  occasions  destroyed  all  vegetation. 
The  principal  wild  fruits  ore  strawberries, 
cnrranta,  raspberries,  plums,  cherries,  blue- 
berries, whortleberries,  and  marsh  and  high- 
bnsb  cranberries.  Wood  is  scarce,  and  is  fonnd 
chiefly  in  narrow  strips  along  the  Bed  and 
Assiniboin  rivers,  the  timber  belt  extending 
from  -^  m.  to  3  m.  back  from  the  stream  on 
either  bank.  There  are  also  portdona  of  wood- 
land along  the  other  streams.  Tbe  principal 
trees  are  the  elm,  oak,  maple,  and  poplar; 
tamarack,  spruce,  cedar,  and  birch  also  occur. 
Tbe  ridges  afford  small  aspens  and  pines,  and 
clnmns  of  willows  and  aspens  are  found  in  the 
marshes,  as  well  as  on  portions  of  the  prairies. 
The  ash-leaved  maple  (luavndo  JraxinifoH- 
vfn)  yields  sugar.  Among  the  wild  animals  are 
elks,  rabbits,  badgers,  and  squirrels.  There  are 
ducks,  f;^eBe,cranea,  swans,  snipe,  prairie  hens, 
and  other  birds.  The  rivers  and  lakes  swarm 
with  wbiteflsh,  sturgeon,  tront,  cat  fish,  pike, 
perch,  and  gold-eyes.— There  are  no  retuma 
of  the  trade  with  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  The  valae  of  goods  entered  for 
oonanmption  from  foreign  conntries  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1878,  was  $1,039,180,  of 
which  (609,838  were  from  Great  Britain  and 
(441,669  from  the  United  States.  The  exports 
to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  |;S!46,983,  alt 
but  |4,916  consisting  of  fera.  The  greater 
part  of  the  exports  were  to  Great  Britain,  the 
rest  to  the  United  States.  There  are  no  rwl- 
roads  in  Manitoba,  bat  the  projected  Canadian 
Paciflo  line  is  to  pass  through  it,  and  a  railroad 
has  been  commenced  from  Winnipeg  to  the 
United  States  bonndary,  to  connect  with  the 
Minnesota  system.  There  is  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  United  States. — The  gov- 
ernment is  based  upon  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican act  (1867)  of  the  imperial  parliament,  and 
the  Manitoba  act  (1670)  of  the  Dominion  par- 
liament. The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
Kentenant  governor,  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor general  of  the  Dominion  in  council,  and 
an  execntive  council  of  sis  members,  appointed 
by  the  lieotenant  governor,  and  responsible  to 
the  assembly.  The  legislature  consists  of  the 
l^pslative  conncil  of  seven  members,  appoint- 
ed by  the  lieutenant  governor  for  life,  and  the 
l^sJetive  assembly  of  24  members,  elected  by 
districts  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  sessions 
are  annual.  Every  male  person  81  years  of 
age  and  upward,  actually  resident  in  the  prov- 
inoe,  being  a  British  anbject  or  having  t«kea 
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the  ofttli  of  alle^anoe,  ia  entitled  to  vote,  upon 
having  his  name  entered  b;  tbe  shenfT  on 
the  voters'  hsL  Toting  is  ewa  toet.  Qoali' 
fi«d  voters  are  eligible  to  oSoe.  The  jndioial 
power  ie  vested  in  ft  court  of  qoeen's  bench, 
coant;  conrts,  and  ^nstioes  of  the  peace.  The 
qneea's  bench  ooiuiabj  of  a  chief  Jnstdce  and 
two  puisne  judges,  appointed  bj  the  governor 
general  in  counci),  and  has  general  jorisdio- 
tioD.  A  oonntj  court,  baring  inferior  jarisdio- 
tion,  is  held  for  each  ooont;  by  a  jndge  of  the 
queen's  bench  without  a  jury.  The  records 
and  Joornala  of  the  legislature  are  kept  and 
the  laws  are  published  in  both  English  and 
French,  Either  language  may  be  need  in  le- 
gal proceedings  and  in  debates  in  the  legiBla- 
ture.  The  oommon  law  does  not  prevail,  but 
the  general  principles  in  force  are  Uie  same  as 
those  recognized  in  Quebec,  and  are  derived 
from  French  and  Roman  sonrces.  Manitoba 
is  represented  in  the  Bominion  parliament  bj 
two  senators  and  four  memben  of  the  house 
of  commons  (one  from  each  county).  The 
amount  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
goveminent  for  1B72  was  (81,425,  including 
17,000  for  common  sohools.  The  salaries  of 
the  lientenant  governor  and  judges  are  paid 
from  the  Dominion  treasury,  besides  which  the 
province  receives  grants  from  the  Dominion 
amouDtdug  in  the  aggregate  to  ,f  37,201  60  per 
annum.  The  publio  Bchools  are  under  the 
charge  of  a  hoard  of  education  of  11  mem- 
bers, of  whom  half  are  Oatholios  and  half 
Protestants,  one  of  the  members  acting  as  aa- 
perintendent  of  the  Oatholio  and  another  of 
the  Protestant  schools.  There  are  40  com- 
mon schools  (30  Protestant  and  20  Catholic), 
three  Protestant  female  schools,  ssveral  cou' 
ventual  aoademies  and  schools  controlled  by 
the  Oatholics,  and  three  colleges,  vii. :  BL 
John's  (Episoopd),  8t  Boniface  (Oatholio),  and 
Kildonan  (Presbyterian).    Three  weeklynews- 

G,pers  arepublished  in  the  province  (one  each 
English,  French,  and  English  and  French), 
and  there  are  S2  post  offices.  A  majority  of 
tlie  popolation  are  Roman  Oatholics;  the  oth- 
er principal  denominations  are  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  and  Waaleyan  Uethodista.  The 
Roman  Oatholics  have  an  archbishop  (arch- 
bishop of  St  Bonifaoe),  and  the  Episcopalians 
a  bishop  (bishop  of  Rupert's  Land).  There  are 
82  churches,  viz. ;  IG  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  4 
Presbyterian,  and  11  Roman  Catholic. — Mani- 
toba forms  part  of  the  territory  granted  In 
1670  by  Oharlea  II.  to  tJie  Endson  Bay  com- 
pany, which  in  1811  sold  a  tract,  including 
what  is  now  tlie  province,  te  Thomas  Bonglas, 
earl  of  Selkirk.  Under  his  auspices  a  colony 
was  established,  which  was  somotimee  called 
the  Selkirk  settlement,  but  more  commonly  the 
Red  River  settlement.  The  first  body  of  colo- 
nists arrived  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
in  1812,  and  a  second  party  in  1B15,  and  set- 
tled on  the  Red  river  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Aadniboin.  Subsequently  other  settiera 
Arrived,  inoluding  a  number  of  French  Canadi- 


an families  in  1818;  and  as  the  colony  g^ned 
permanence  many  who  had  been  in  the  em- 

filoyment  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company  (moat- 
y  natives  of  the  Orkney  iriands)  and  others 
connected  with  the  fur  trade,  generally  aoccon- 
panied  by  Indian  (amiltea,  came  in  and  took  up 
their  residence  in  the  settlemenL  Undl  1821, 
when  the  Northwest  company  was  mei^ed  in 
tiie  Hudson  Buy  company,  tLe  colonists  suf- 
fered much  from  attacks  by  the  employees  of 
the  former.  In  1886  the  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany bought  back  from  the  heirs  of  Lord  Sel- 
kirk the  territory  granted  te  him  in  1811,  and 
esteblished  a  more  regular  government  than 
had  previously  existed,  nnder  the  style  of  tbe 


a  radios  of  60  m.  from  Fort  Garry.  The  ofB- 
oera  were  appointed  by  the  company,  thecoun- 
ciUora  being  chosen  from  among  uie  most  in- 
fluential citizens  of  the  district.  Settiementa 
having  been  made  W.  of  these  limite,  a  pro- 
visioiial  government  was  formed  at  Prairie 
Portage  in  1867,  with  Mr.  Bpence  as  president 
and  a  council  of  eight  members  styled  the 
conncil  of  Kaoiteba,  but  it  dissolved  before 
the  annexation  of  the  conntry  to  Canada.  The 
act  of  parliament  of  1867  creating  the  Domin- 
ioQ  of  Canada  contemplated  the  acqniution  by 
that  government  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory, 
and  Dec.  1, 1S69,  was  subsequently  flzed  as  tlie 
date  of  transfer.  In  the  mean  time  an  act  of 
the  Dominion  parliament  was  passed  providing 
for  the  temporary  government  of  uie  entire 
re^on  under  tlie  name  of  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritories, a  measure  respecting  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  Assiniboia  were  not  consnlted.  This 
fact,  with  other  grounds  of  apprehension, 
caused  much  dissatisfaction.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  William  McDougall,  who  was  to  act 
as  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritories, the  French  half-breeda,  under  the 
lead  of  Louis  Riel,  resolved  to  prevent  bis  en- 
trance Into  the  settlement  until  some  guar- 
antee was  received  that  the  rights  of  the  in- 
habitants would  be  respected ;  and  from  about 
Oct.  20,  188fl,  to  Aug.  24,  1B70,  they  held  pos- 
session of  the  country.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  formed,  with  Riel  as  president  and 
a  oounoil  of  24  members  (13  English  and  13 
French),  and  a  bill  of  righte  was  Bdopt«d,  the 
most  prominent  featnre  of  which  was  a  de- 
mand for  representation  in  the  Dominion  par- 
liament and  for  a  local  legislature  elected  by 
the  people.  These  were  conceded  by  the 
Maniteba  act,  which  passed  the  Dominion  par- 
liament on  May  20,  1870,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  l^slative  assembly  of  Assiniboia  on  June 
24,  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  prov- 
ince from  fmd  after  the  day  of  the  qaeen's 
proclamation  annexing  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tory. The  actual  transfer  of  this  region,  de- 
layed by  the  disturbanoes,  took  place  Jnly  16  in 
virtne  of  a  royal  proclamation  of  June  28.  On 
Aus.  24  the  60th  rifles,  under  Ool.  (now  Oen.) 
Wolseley,  entered   Fort  Garry,  Kel  having 
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rioiiel7  vacated  the  plaee;  and  oa  Sept.  8 
Archibald,  the  lieutenant  p>vernor  of  the 
proTinoe,  arriTed.  The  troops  soon  returoed, 
and  were  repl&oed  b;  Canaaian  militia. — See 
"The  Red  River  Settlement,  its  Rise,  Pro- 
p^gs,  and  Present  State,"  b;  Aleiauder  Hobs 
Q^ndon,  1866) ;  "  Narrative  of  the  Canadian 
Bed  River  Eiploriug  Expedition  of  1SS7,"  &c., 
b7  H.  Y.  Hind  (2  vols.,  London,  1890) ;  Bigvittt 
ntr  U  Nord-Quat  d«  VAmirig^ie,  by  Aroh- 
biahop  Tach6  (Montreal,  1869),  translated  bj 
Oapt  D.  R.  Cameron,  "  Sketch  of  the  North- 
west of  America"  (Montreal,  1870);  "The 
Creation  of  Manitoba,"  by  Alex.  Bera  (Toron- 
to, 1871);  "Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  of 
the  Dominion,"  bv  Thomas  Spenoe  (Toronto, 
1871):  and  "Red  River  Country  and  its  Re- 
■oarces,"  by  J.  J.  Hargrave  (Montreal,  1871). 
(See  supplement.) 

MUITOU,  iMkb,  a  body  of  water  in  (he 
Northwest  territorfefl  of  Canada,  intersected 
by  the  Slst  parallel  and  99tli  meridian,  eitn- 
ated  aboat  60  m.  S.  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  into 
which.it  discharges  throngh  the  LittJe  Saskatch- 
ewan or  Dauphin  river,  which  expands  near 
the  middle  of  ita  coarse  into  St.  Martin's  lake. 
Lake  Manitoba  is  abont  130  m.  lonK  from  N. 
N.  W.  to  8.  S.  £.,  and  has  a  breadth  not  ex- 
ceeding 86  m.;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m.  It  is 
40  ft.  above  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  is  navigable 
by  vessels  drawing  10  ft,  though  its  outlet  only 
admits  small  craft.  At  its  N,  extremity  it  re- 
ceives throngh  Water  Hen  river  the  waters  of 
Winnip^ooH  or  Winnipegosis,  Dauphin,  and 
Water  Uen  lakes,  and  at  itsS.  extremity  White 
Hnd  river.  It  abonnds  in  flsh.  The  name  sig- 
nifies "  sapematnral  strait,"  the  Indians  attrib- 
ntin^  the  peculiar  agitation  of  the  water  in  a 
portion  of  the  lake  to  the  presence  of  a  spirit. 

■Urror,  among  some  tribes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  the  name  of  any  object  of  wor- 
ship. "  The  illinoia,"  wrote  the  Jesuit  Mareet, 
*'  adore  a  sort  of  genius,  which  they  call  mani- 
ton ;  to  them  it  is  the  master  of  life,  the  spirit 
that  rules  all  things.  A  bird,  a  buffalo,  a  bear, 
&  feather,  a  skin — that  is  their  maniton."  "  If 
the  Indian  word  maniton,"  says  Palfrey,  "ap- 
peared to  denote  something  above  or  bedde 
tbfi  common  aspects  and  agencies  of  natnre,  it 
might  be  utttoral,  hot  it  wonld  be  rash  and  mis- 
leading, to  confound  its  import  with  the  Chris- 
tian, Hohammedao,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  or  Oreek 
conception  of  Deity,  or  with  any  compound  of 
a  selection  from  some  or  all  of  Uiose  ideas." 

■ISnOV,  a  county  of  Michigan,  comprising 
the  Beaver,  Fox,  and  Maniton  islands  in  Lake 
Mielugan,  oft  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  lower  pen- 
inenla;  area,  aboat  100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0, 
891.  The  largest  Island  is  Big  Beaver;  the 
other  principal  islands  are  Great  Maniton,  Lit- 
tle Maniton,  Little  Beaver,  Garden,  Hog,  South 
Fox,  and  North  Fox.  The  surface  is  rough  and 
the  soil  only  moderately  fertile.  Capitol,  SL 
James,  on  Big  Beaver  idand. 

■inTOSLDr  I9LMD8,  a  group  stretching  E. 
and  W,  along  the  N.  shore  of  Lose  Huron  fr<»n 


Oeoi^an  bay  to  the  N.  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Great  Manitoutin  or 
Baered  island,  Little  Manitoolin  or  Cockbnm, 
and  Dnimmond's.  All  but  the  last  (which 
beloius  to  Chippewa  oo.,  Mich.)  are  included 
in  Atgoma  district,  Ontario,  Canada;  area, 
1,183  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  2,011,  of  whom 
1,562  were  Indians.  Great  Manitouiln,  about 
80  m.  long  by  from  B  to  80  broad,  is  deeply  in- 
dented by  numerous  bays,  and  has  an  elevated 
and  rugged  surface,  abounding  in  fine  scenery. 
The  interior  is  densely  wooded  with  pine,  and 
in  the  E.  part  are  several  lakes.  Little  Maniton- 
lin,  abont  10  m.  in  diameter,  resembles  Great 
Manitoulin  in  its  general  features.  Drum- 
mond's  island  is  about  20  m.  long  by  from  2  to 
IG  broad,  and  has  an  irregolar  surface,  covered 
with  large  masses  of  rook.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  of  Michigan  by  a  strait  scarcely 
a  mile  wide,  which  forms  the  principal  passage 
for  vessels  bound  to  Lake  Superior. 

■iniOWOC,  an  E.  county  of  Wigconain,  bor- 
dering on  I<ake  Michigan,  and  drained  by  the 
Manitowoc,  E.  and  W.  Twin,  and  Sheboygan 
rivers;  area,  612  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1670,  83,SB4. 
The  soil  is.  fertile  and  heavily  timbered,  pine 
lumber  being  the  principal  article  of  export. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  617,148 
bushels  of  wheat,  92,881  of  rye,  S8B,7C9  of 
oats,  80,178  of  barley,  108,160  of  potatoes,  80,- 
410  of  peas  and  beans,  44,421  Ibe.  of  wool, 
67S,S19  of  butter,  and  26,987  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4,460  Horses,  6,861  milch  cows, 
11,017  other  cattle,  16,408  sheep,  and  11,200 
swine;  16  flour  mills,  21  saw  mills,  8  woollen 
milla.  11  tanneries,  11  currying  eetablishm  en  ts, 
and  10  breweries.    Capital,  Manitowoc. 

KUITOWOC,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Mani- 
towoc CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at 
the  mouth  of  Manitowoc  river,  and  on  the 
Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore,  and  Western  railroad, 
106  m.  N.  E.  of  Madison,  and  76  m.  N.  of  Mil- 
waukee; pop.  in  1860,  3,059;  in  1870,  6,168, 
of  whom  2,677  were  foreigners.  It  has  a  good 
harbor  and  considerable  trade,  and  contains 
several  ship-bnilding  eatabliahmenta,  tanneries, 
and  manufactories.  There  are  a  national  bank, 
graded  schools,  a  semi-weekly  and  four  weekly 
(two  German)  newspapers,  and  five  churches. 

HIHKITO.  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Blue 
Earth  CO.,  Minnesota,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Minnesota  river,  at  the  great  bend,  and  on  the 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  and  Chicago  and  North- 
western (Minnesota  division)  railroads,  76  m. 
8.  W.  of  St.  Paul;  pop.  in  1870,  8,482;  in 
1874,  about  6,000.  It  has  an  important  trade 
and  thriving  manufactures.  The  sales  of  mer- 
chandise in  187S  amounted  to  $2,226,000 ;  the 
value  of  mannfactnTes  was  |9BO,000.  The 
principal  establisbmentfi  are  an  extensive  lin- 
seed oil  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  two  plough 
and  agricultural  implement  factories,  three 
foonderies,  and  manufactories,  of  woollens, 
bricks,  furniture,  and  sash  and  doors.  It  con- 
tains two  national  banks,  a  private  bank,  16 
hotels,  three  pnblio  balls,  a  driving  park  and 
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fur  ground^  one  of  tba  etato  norma}  achoola, 
three  large  public  school  hoildinga,  a  denom- 
inationftl  school,  a  pablio  library,  fonr  w^ekl; 
newepiqwrs  (one  German),  and  11  churohea, 

MllfliET,  J^i,  an  American  naval  comman- 
der, bom  at  Torbay,  Devonshire,  Eng.,  in  1TS4, 
died  in  Boston,  Feb.  12,  1793.  He  settled  at 
Uarblebead,  Mass.,  and  was  master  of  a  mer- 
□hantman.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolntion- 
arj  war  he  had  coDimaDd  of  the  armed  schoon- 
er Lee,  with  whioh  he  cruised  along  tbe  coast 
of  Massachusetts  bay,  u^ing  captures  of  great 
value  to  the  American  army  then  investing 
Boston.  Among  these  was  an  ordnance  brig 
laden  with  heavy  guns,  mortars,  and  intrench- 
ing tools.  lie  was  commissioned  aa  a  captain 
bj  congress  Aug.  22,  1TT6;  and  on  June  1, 
1777,  hia  ship,  the  Hancock,  83  gnns,  in  com- 

ekuy  with  the  Boston,  24  guns,  OapL  Hector 
cNeil,  encountered  the  Britjsh  frigate  Rain- 
bow, 44  guns.  While  Mauley  was  preparing 
for  action,  McNeil  deserted  him ;  and  knowing 
the  disparity  in  strength,  Manley  tried  to  es- 
cape, but  was  chased  and  captured.  After  a 
rigorous  conQnecneiit  in  Halifax,  he  was  ex- 
changed, and  in  t78S  was  put  in  command  of 
the  Hague  frigate,  which,  after  lying  in  a  per- 
ilous podtion  OD  a  sand  bant  off  Guadeloupe 
for  three  days,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  four  Bnt- 
ish  ships  of  tiie  line,  contrived  to  eSeot  her 
eeoape.  This  exploit  closed  the  regolar  mari- 
time operations  of  the  United  States  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  Oapt.  Manley  was  sub- 
sequently tried  by  a,  court  martial  for  the  loss 
of  the  Hancock,  bnt  was  honorably  Bc<juitted, 
while  McNeil  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 
MARLEI  (Db  la  Bivirbe),  Jbry,  an  English 
anthureas,  bom  in  Guernsey  about  1672,  died 
io  London,  July  11, 1724.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Roger  Manley,  governor  of  the  isl- 
and of  Guernsey,  who  was  author  of  "  History 
of  the  late  Wars  of  Denmark"  (1670),  and 
Commentariide  ReMlioAB  Anglieana  (London, 
1688).  He  carefully  educated  hie  daughter, 
and  dying  when  she  was  yonng  committed  her 
to  the  care  of  his  nephew,  who,  having  dready 
another  wife,  eutioed  her  into  a  marriage  with 
himself  and  abandoned  her  in  London.  The 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  formerly  a  mistress  of 
Oharles  IL,  then  took  her  under  her  protection, 
but  soon  deserted  her.  In  this  emergen^  she 
began  to  write  for  the  stage.  Her  "Royal 
Mischief,"  a  tragedy  represented  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  theatre  in  16QB,  bronght  her  into 

nt  literary  repute,  and  she  almost  imme- 
ily  became  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle 
of  men  of  fashion.  Although  engaged  in  nu- 
merous intrigues,  she  soon  produced  her  "Me- 
moirs of  the  New  Atalantis"  (4  vols.,  London, 
1709),  a  romance  describing  with  much  free- 
dom of  language  and  under  feigned  names  the 
amours  of  several  distinguisbed  characters. 
Tbe  work  created  so  mnoh  scandal  that  a  crim- 
inal proseoatioa  was  commenced  aodnst  the 
printor  and  publisher,  to  screen  whom  from 
punishment  she  voluntarily  declared  herself  in 
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the  court  of  king's  bench  the  sole  autjior.  She 
was  in  consequence  imprisoned  for  a  time,  bnt 
was  subsequently  released  on  bail.  There  were 
several  later  editions  of  tlie  work,  and  it  was 
translated  into  French.  Upon  the  aooession  ttf 
tlie  tories  to  power  in  1710,  she  resumed  her 
position  as  a  leader  of  fashionable  profligacy, 
and  employed  her  pen  with  effect  in  behaU  of 
the  ministry,  under  the  direction,  it  is  said,  and 
witli  the  approval  of  Swift.  The  "Yindica- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  "  and  other 
political  pamphlets  testify  to  her  industry ;  and 
she  also  oonduoted  tbe  "Examiner"  for  some 
time  after  it  had  been  relinquished  by  Swift, 
and  frequently  finished  pieces  begun  by  him. 
Among  her  remaining  works  are :  the  comedy 
of  "  The  Lost  Lover,  or  the  Jealous  Husband  " 
(1696);  "Lucius,  the  First  Christian  King  of 
Britam"  (1717),  a  tragedy,  for  which  Steele 
wrote  the  prologue  and  IMor  the  epilogue; 
and  a  variety  of  ephemeral  novels,  memoirs, 
dramas,  and  poems.  During  the  last  tew  years 
of  her  life  she  lived  with  her  printer,  John 
Barber,  an  alderman  of  London. 
MANLII,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  patrician 

Cte*  of  ancient  Rome,  members  of  which 
1  bigb  offices  in  the  state  for  about  five 
centuries.  Tbe  first  of  them  who  attained  to 
the  consulship  was  Oneius  Manlius  Cinoinna- 
tus,  consul  in  480  B.  C,  who  fell  in  batUa 
against  the  Etruscans. — Mabodb  Mahucb  0*- 
PTTOUNUB,  consul  in  892  B.  C,  obtained  hia 
surname,  according  to  Livy,  from  his  defenco 
of  the  capitol  against  the  Gauls  (about  890). 
Roused  from  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  Uie  sa- 
cred geese,  he  hastily  collected  a  force,  and 
repulsed  the  enemy,  who  had  already  gained 
the  summit  of  the  bill.  He  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  the  patricians  by  his  defence  of  ple- 
beian debtors,  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the 
kingly  power,  and  was  for  a  time  impriooned. 
After  hia  liberation,  he  instigated  the  plebeiana 
to  take  up  anna,  but  was  arraigned  for  high 
treason  before  the  people  in  the  Campus  Mw- 
tiua,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeion  rock  (881).  The  Manlian 
gent  determined  that  the  name  of  Marcus  should 
be  conferred  in  future  upon  none  of  its  mem- 
bers.— Tbe  Tor(fuati  and  Yulsones  wore  fam- 
ihes  of  the  Manliau  gem. 

■AMN,  Btnee,  an  American  educationist,  bom 
in  Franklin,  Mass.,  May  4, 1796,  died  at  YeUow 
Springs,  Ohio,  Aug.  2, 1869.  His  father  was 
a  farmer  in  limited  oiroumstancee,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  eon  was  obtained  entirely  from 
the  common  district  schools  until  the  age  of 
20,  when  be  fitted  himself  to  enter  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Brown  univ'errity,  at  Providence, 
B.  I.,  where  he  graduated  in  1819.  The  tlieme 
of  his  oration,  "The  Progressive  Character  of 
tbe  Human  Race,"  foresnadowed  his  future 
career.  After  his  graduation  he  was  tutor  in 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Brown  university;  snbse- 


aod  opened  an  office  in  Dedham,  Mass.     In 
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18ST  be  vas  elected  to  the  legiaUtar^  And  im- 
mediately took  an  active  port  in  the  uiBODBaion 
ot  sit  important  qnestions,  especially  sncb  aa 
related  to  morals,  publio  chBrities,  education, 
or  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  or  on- 
fortanate  claeses.  lie  was  foremost  in  procu- 
ring the  eQaotment  of  laws  fur  the  snppreBaion 
of  intemperance  and  the  trafiio  in  lottery  tick- 
ets, and  for  improving  the  ajateni  of  common 
schools.  Theeetabli^mentof  thestatelnnatio 
hospital  st  Worcester  was  due  to  his  ontiring 
efforts ;  he  was  ohairman  of  the  commisnon 
that  erected  the  buildings,  and  in  1838  was 
chaimuui  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution, lie  continued  to  be  returned  by  large 
majorities  aa  a  representative  from  Dedham 
till  1883,  when  he  removed  to  Boaton  and  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Edward  G.  Loring. 
At  the  first  election  after  he  became  a  citizen 
of  Boston  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
state  senate,  and  by  reflections  was  continued 
a  senator  for  four  years.  In  1886  and  agtun 
in  1887  he  was  president  of  the  senate.  While 
in  the  leEislBture  he  was  a  member  and  for 
part  of  t£e  time  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  state  statutes;  and 
a  targe  number  of  most  salutary  provisions 
were  mcorporated  into  the  code  at  his  sugges- 
tion. After  the  revised  statutes  were  enacted, 
he  was  appointed  in  conjunction  with  Judge 
Metcalf  to  edit  the  work,  for  which  he  pre- 
pared the  muginal  notes  and  tlie  references  to 
Sdicial  decisions. — At  the  organisation  of  the 
assacbosetta  board  of  education,  June  29. 
1837,  he  was  elected  its  secretary,  and  for  the 
next  eleven  years  was  annually  reelected.  On 
accepting  this  office  he  withdrew  from  all 
other  professional  and  buajneas  engagements 
and  from  politics.  He  introduced  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  school  system  of  the  state ;  ei- 
tenaive  changes  in  the  law  relating  to  schools 
were  adopted ;  normal  schools  were  estab- 
lished; school  committees  were  paid;  a  aya- 
teiD  of  connty  educational  conventions  was 
instituted ;  by  means  of  "  school  registers  "  the 
actnol  condition  of  the  schools  was  asoer- 
tained;  and  from  the  detmled  reports  of  the 
school  committees  the  seoretai-y  made  valuable 
abstracts,  which  he  embodied  in  his  annual  re- 
ports, forming  several  large  volumes.  In  1848, 
mider  the  auspices  of  the  board,  but  at  his 
own  expense,  ne  visited  Europe,  to  examine 
schools  and  to  obtain  such  information  as 
could  be  made  available  at  borne.  His  seventh 
annnal  report,  made  on  his  return,  embodied 
the  results  of  this  tour.  Many  editions  were 
printed,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in 
other  states,  sometimes  by  order  of  legisla- 
tures, sometimes  by  private  individuals;  and 
several  editions  were  printed  in  England.  This 
report,  in  which  he  advocated  the  disuse  of 
oorporal  punishment  in  school  discipline,  in- 
volved hiin  in  a  controversy  with  some  of  the 
Boston  teachers,  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tioa  of  bJB  views  on  diadpline  in  the  schools. 
The  "  Oommon  School  Joomal,"  which  he 


edited  aod  mtwh  of  which  he  wrote,  contdsta 
of  10  vols.  8vo.  He  published  a  volume  of 
lectnres  on  education,  at  the  request  of  the 
board.  He  travelled  over  the  state  every  year 
to  hold  conventions  or  teachers'  institutes,  at 
which  be  often  taaght  during  the  day  and 
lectured  in  the  evening.  His  correspondence 
was  voluminous.  He  was  costinua}]y  called 
upon  for  legal  opinions  in  regard  to  school 
matters,  which  he  always  gave  gratuitoudy; 
and  whenever  the  cases  were  brought  before 
the  courts,  his  opinions  were  invariably  sus- 
tained. He  superintended  the  ei'ection  of  two 
state  normal  school  houses,  and  drew  plane 
and  gave  directions  for  hundreds  of  ouiers. 
He  says  in  his  "Supplementary  Report"  in 
1848:  "From  the  time  when  I  accepted  the 
secretaryship  in  June,  1887,  until  May,  184CL 
when  I  tendered  my  resignation  of  it,  I  labored 
in  this  cause  an  average  of  not  less  than  10 
hours  a  day ;  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  period,  I  never  took  a  single  day  for 
relaxation,  and  months  and  months  together 
passed  without  my  withdrawing  a  single  even- 
mg  from  working  hours  to  call  upon  a  friend. 
My  whole  time  was  devoted,  if  not  wisely,  yet 
continuously  and  cheerfully,  to  the  great  trust 
confided  to  my  hands."  In  the  spring  of  1848 
he  was  elected  to  congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
On  June  80  he  made  his  first  speech  in  main- 
tenance of  the  right  of  congress  to  legislate 
for  the  territories  of  the  United  Btat^  and 
its  duty  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom.  In  the 
ensuing  November  he  was  reelected,  receiving 
11,000  out  of  18,000  votes.  During  his  first 
seesion  he  volunteered  as  counsel  for  Drayton 
and  Ssyree,  indicted  for  stealing  76  slaves  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  at  the  trial  was 
engaged  for  21  successive  days  in  their  de- 
fence. In  13S0  he  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Daniel  Webster  in  regard  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  and  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and 
Mr.  Webster's  famous  speech  of  March  7  of 
that  year.  At  the  ensuing  election  in  Novem- 
ber Mr.  Webster's  friends  succeeded  in  the 
whig  convention  in  defeating  by  a  single  vote 
Mr.  Mann's  renomination.  He,  however,  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  aa  an  independent  anti- 
alavery  candidate,  and  was  reelected.  His  last 
speech  in  congress  was  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, Aug.  17,  1862.  On  Sept  16  the  state 
convention  of  the  free-soil  party  of  Massachn- 
setta  nominated  Mr.  Mann  for  governor,  and 
on  the  same  day  he  was  chosen  preudent  of 
Antioch  college,  a  new  institution  just  estab- 
lished at  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  co.,  Ohio. 
Failing  in  the  election,  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  and  continued  there  till 
his  death,  laboring  with  seal  and  energy  in 
the  cause  of  edncation  and  philanthropy.  He 
carried  the  institution  throngh  its  early  pe- 
cuniary and  other  difBcuItiea,  and  satisfied 
himseU  by  the  experiment  that  a  college  for 
the  common  education  of  both  sexes  was  prac- 
ticable,—Beddes  his  aimoal  reports,  his  yol- 
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ame  of  lectareg  on  education,  and  his  volnmi- 
nons  contro verbal  writings,  ha  published  "A 
Few  Tiiooghta  for  a  Young  Uan"  (Boston, 


opeeone 

in  "  Cl  Rfl' 


1360);  "Slavery:  Letters  and 
(1861);  "Lectnroson  Int«mperanoe'' {18S2) , 
and  "Powers  and  I>Dties  of  Woman"  (1868), 
See  "  life  of  Horaoe  Mann,"  by  his  wife,  Mary 
Peabody  Mann  (Boston,  1866) ;  his  "  Life  and 
Works"  (2  vols.,  Cambrid^  I8e7);  and 
"  Thooghts  selected  from  his  Writioga  " 
(1869).  His  lectures  on  education  were  trans- 
lated  into  French  by  Eagdne  da  Guer,  under 
the  title  De  timportanet  de  Vidvealvm  dan* 
utM  T^mblique,  with  a  preface  and  biographi- 
cal sketch  by  lAboulaje  (Paris,  1878). 

■UlTA,  the  concrete  Jaioe  of  several  species 
otfraxinut,  or  ash.  Several  of  the  ashes  have 
flowers  producing  distinct  petals,  a  character 
wtkidi  some  botanists  consider  a  safflcient  rea- 
son for  placing  them  in  a  distinct  genus,  or- 
nva,  the  flowering  ashes.  (See  AsbJ  The 
prindpal  manna-bearing  species  are  F.  omv* 
and  F.  Totundifolia,  natives  of  southern  En- 
rope  and  Ada  Minor.     The  juioe  spontane- 


Tb*  Ifuu  Alb  (FnxlDiu  orau), 

ODsly  exudes  in  the  snmmer  months,  from  the 
punctures  of  on  insect,  eieada  omi,  bat  is  in- 
oreased  by  transverse  incisions  made  for  the 
purpose  in  the  bark.  The  finer  kind,  known 
OS  flake  manna,  is  from  incisions  in  the  upper 
part  of  tbe  stem ;  it  dries  upon  the  tree  in  long 
flakes,  which  when  removed  have  the  under 
surface  conformed  to  the  trunli  of  the  tree  and 
the  upper  of  irregular  and  somewhat  stalactitio 
^>peilrance.  The  coarser  kinds  are  obtained 
near  the  roots  of  the  tree,  where  the  jnice  ia 
ool1ect«d  in  joints  of  the  prickly  pear  {opantia), 
or  upon  straw  placed  to  receive  it.  It  is  an 
article  of  import  for  the  sake  of  its  medicinal 
i|na)ities,  and  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Sicily 
nud  Oalabria.  The  beet  is  of  a  whitish  or 
light  yellow  color  in  flakes  and  tears,  while  the 
poorer  sorts  are  darker  colored  from  the  im- 
pnritieB  wiOi  which  they  are  mixed.    It  po«> 
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sesses  a  sweet,  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohoL  From  its  boil- 
ing saturated  solution  it  separates  on  cooling  in 
crystalline  form.  It  consists  of  a  crystallizable 
sweet  principle  called  mannite,  which  some- 
times amonnta  to  TG  per  cent ;  of  true  so^ar; 
and  of  a  yellow  nauseous  matter,  which  it  b 
snpposed  gives  to  the  manna  its  purgadve 
property.  For  the  sake  of  this  it  is  used  in 
meoicine,  and  is  commonly  prescribed  with 
other  purgatives,  as  senna,  rhubarb,  magnet 
&c.,  the  taste  of  which  it  conceals,  while  it 
increases  tiieir  effect.  When  given  alone,  the 
dose  for  an  adult  is  one  or  two  ounces. — Vari- 
ous other  saccharine  exudations  of  plants  are 
called  manna;  the  manna  of  Brian^n,  which 
appears  upon  the  twigs  of  the  Enropean  larch 
(tarix  Europita),  is  formed  during  the  night, 
and  soon  disappears  after  the  snn  fails  upon  it. 
Another  substance  called  manna  is  obtained  by 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  from  the  tamarie  maiinif&- 
ra.  After  collecting  it  from  among  the  twiga 
and  leaves,  they  boil  it,  then  strain  it  throogfa 
doth,  and  put  it  sway  in  leathern  hags  to  be 
eaten  like  honey  with  bread,  as  a  delicate  arti- 
ote  of  food.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  "  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine,"  mentions  its  being 
collected  in  smalt  quantities  by  the  Arabs  ot 
Mt  Siuai,  and  sold  at  very  high  prices  to  tbe 
Russians.  According  to  Berthelot,  the  tama- 
risk manna  from  Sinai  contains  6S  per  cent,  of 
cone  sugar,  26  of  inverted  sugar,  and  2(1  of 
dextrine,  &o.  Manna  from  Eurdistau  oontaine 
61  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar,  IS'6  of  inverted 
sugar,  and  22'6  of  dextrine.  The  Sinai  manna 
is  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  the  aqueous 
solution  readily  undergoes  fermentation,  yield- 
ingan  alcohol  possessing  a  butyric  add  odor. 
—Though  the  name  is  probably  derived  from 
the  Syriac  mano,  a  gif^  which  was  applied  to 
the  Scriptural  manna,  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
there  is  any  relationship  between  the  natural 
mannas  and  the  enbstanoe  (Heb.  maa)  men- 
tioned as  miracolously  supplied  to  the  Israelites. 

HUHBS,  Jtha.    See  Gbanbt. 

mWHHW,  Jtha  jr.  B.    See  supplement. 

HAMKUHM,  or  Miahda,  a  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  capital  of  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neokar  with 
that  river,  48  m.  8.  8.  W.  of  Frankfort ;  pop. 
in  1871,  89,611.  It  is  connected  by  steamers 
with  Cologne  and  other  places  on  the  Rhine, 
and  by  railway  with  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe.  Goethe  has  appropriately  called  it 
"  tiie  pleasant,  cleanly  Mannheim."  The  regu- 
larity of  the  buildings,  however,  gives  It  ft 
somewhat  monotonous  appearance.  It  con- 
sists of  11  straight  streete,  crossed  by  10  other 
streets  at  right  angles,  forming  110  regular 
squares.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
great  street  leading  from  the  palace  to  the 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Neckar.  The  prin- 
cipal public  squares  are  the  Plankenplati  and 
the  Sohillerplatz,  where  Schiller  redded  in  the 
house  called   sum  Xorltbery,  and  which   ia 
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adconed  with  fonatains,  and  atetnea  of  Sohil- 
ler,  Dalber^,  and  Iffl&nd.  The  theatre  ii  a  fine 
building,  and  in  it  Schiller'a  "  Hobbera  "  was 
first  acted.  Behind  the  palace,  wliich  contains 
oollectiona  of  art,  a  large  Ubrarj,  and  a  cabiaet 
uf  natural  history,  are  beantifal  gardens,  end- 
ing in  a  raised  terrace  upon  tfae  brink  of  the 
Rhine  {Jthsijidamm).  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Keckar,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  are  hand- 
some private  gardeoB,  and  a  broad  avenue 
(PlanieiutroMe)  between  the  Heidelberg  and 
Rhine  gates  is  planted  with  trees.  In  Bpit«  of 
its  line  position  on  two  navigable  rivers,  the 
trade  of  the  place  was  formerlj  unimportant  j 
bnt  of  late  years,  owing  to  its  raOwsy  connec- 
tions, It  has  become  the  first  commercial  town 
in  the  grand  duchj.  The  town  was  founded 
inlSOS,  sndfrcmlTSO  to  1777  itwaa  the  cairi- 
tal  of  the  Palatinate.  It  sufFered  severely  in 
the  thirty  years'  war,  and  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1688  aft«r  a  riego 
of  17  days.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  in  16&9;  bnt  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  centnry  the  ramparts  were 
removed.  Buring  the  wars  of  the  revolntion, 
the  French  attached  the  town  in  December, 
1764,  and  occupied  it  Sept.  20,  ITBS.  During 
the  long  si^e  only  li  houses  remained  onin- 
jured,  and  li«lf  of  the  palace  was  burnt.  By 
the  peace  of  Lun^rille  (1801),  Mannheini  was 
allotted  to  Baden. 

Milfiniie,  H«WT  E4waid,  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  Mvhbishop,  bom  at  Totteridge,  Hert> 
fordahire,  July  IG,  1808.  Be  was  dducated  as 
a  member  of  the  Anglican  church  at  Ilarrow 
and  Balliol  college,  Oiford,  graduated  in  18S0, 
and  was  chosen  fellow  of  Merlon  college  and 
one  of  the  select  preachers  in  the  university. 
In  1884  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Laving- 
ton  and  GrafFham  in  Sussex,  and  in  1840 
archdeacon  of  Chichester.  In  1B43  he  pub- 
lished hia  first  work,  on  the  "Unity  of  the 
Church,"  which  classed  him  among  the  Pusey- 
ites.  Two  volumes  of  sermons  published  re- 
spectively in  1843  and  184Q  attracted  much 
attention.  He  also  published  three  series  of 
"Sermons  preached  before  tbe  University  of 
Oiford  "  (1844,  1948,  and  I860).  The  Gor- 
ham  decision,  leaving  the  doctrine  of  the  effect 
of  baptism  an  open  question  in  the  church  of 
England,  called  forth  a  declaration  from  him, 
and  other  well  known  clergymen  and  laymen 
of  the  establishment,  that,  unless  that  decision 
was  formally  repudiated,  it  would  be  of  bind- 
ing force  upon  the  English  church.  They  strove 
to  free  that  which  they  conceived  to  be  the 
chnrch  of  Christ  from  submission  to  a  doctri- 
nal decision  given  by  the  crown.  'Tbeir  at- 
tempt, however,  was  withont  result,  and,  with 
the  escoptlon  of  one  or  two  protests,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  court  was  acquiesced  in.  Dr. 
Manning  consequently  gave  up  his  preferments 
in  ISfil,  and  was  received  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  chnrch.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  till  1854.  In  1867  he  was 
ordained  priest  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  ap- 
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pointed  rector  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  Mary's, 
Bayswater,  where  he  established  a  house  of  Ob- 
lates  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  an  association 
of  secular  misdonary  priests  founded  in  the 
18th  century.  About  the  same  time  the  de- 
Kree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Pins 
IX.,  with  tiie  ofHce  of  provost  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Westminster  and  the  rank 
of  prothonotorj  apostolic.  On  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  Manning  was  nominated 
by  the  pope  archbishop  of  Westminster,  and 
consecrated  June  8, 1865.  He  immediately  set 
abont  promoting  temperance,  benevolent  guilds, 
and  elementary  education  among  the  poor  Cath- 
olics of  London,  and  porchas^  a  site  for  a 
cathedral  which  was  to  be  a  memorial  to  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  but  declared  that  not  one  stone 
of  this  edifice  should  be  laid  till  every  poor 
child  in  his  flock  was  provided  with  a  Catholic 
free  school  In  1871  be  conceived  the  project 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  univernty,  appealed  to 
the  public,  created  a  fund,  and  organi:%d  a 
senate  and  a  corps  of  professors.  The  institu- 
tion was  opened  in  Kendngton  Oct.  IS,  1674. 
On  July  S,  1869,  he  dedicated  the  pro-cathedral 
of  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  Newland  twrace, 
Kensington.  At  this  time  a  controversy  arose 
between  Archbishop  Manning  and  Bishop  Dn- 
panloup  concerning  the  opportuneness  of  urging 
a  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infalli- 
bility. The  archbishop  before  departing  for 
the  cecnmenical  council  addressed  a  pastoral 
letter  to  his  flock  on  the  question  of  infal- 
libility, which,  with  two  others  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  deliberations  of  the  coun- 
cil were  conducted,  and  in  elucidation  of  the 
defined  dogma,  was  published,  with  the  title 
of  Petri  PrivOeffium  (London,  1871).  In  1868 
he  addressed  to  Eart  de  Grey  a  remarkable  let- 
ter on  Ireland,  in  which  he  seta  forth  the  mis- 
chief of  English  misrule  in  that  country,  and 
pleads  strongly  for  jnitice.  Since  then  he  has 
been  prominent  in  encouraging  the  "  Home 
Rule  "  movement,  and  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  denouncing  the  course  pursued  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  toward  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  prinoipd  worts  of  Archbishop 
Manning,  besides  those  mentioned,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Ghost "  (London,  1866) ;  "  The  Temporal  Pow- 
er of  the  Pope  in  its  Political  Aspect"  (1868); 
"England  and  Christendom"  (1867);  "The 
Fourfold  Sovereignty  of  God"  (1871);  and 
"  Sermons  on  Eodesiastical  Subjects  "  (1872). 
MANNINC,  Jaacs,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22, 1788, 
died  in  Providence,  R.  I..  July  20,  1701.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1762,  became 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Morristown,  K. 
J.,  in  1768,  and  soon  afterword  in  Warren, 
R.  I.,  where  he  opened  a  Latin  school.  In 
1768,  at  the  reqneet  of  an  association  formed 
for  the  purpose  in  Philadelphia,  he  proposed 
to  severed  infinential  gentlemen  of  the  denom- 
ination, assembled  at  Newport,  the  organiza- 
tion of  "  a  aeminaiy  of  polite  literature,  subject 
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to  the  government  o(  the  BsptiBts,"  and  drew 
up  &  pl&n  for  Buch  an  institDtton.  In  1764  the 
legialatare  granted  tbem  a  charter,  and  in  1706 
Mr.  UanniDg,  then  bat  2T  jeare  of  age,  was  ap- 
pointed "preeident  and  proteasor  of  languages 
and  other  branches  of  learning,  with  full  power 
to  act  in  these  capacities,  at  Warren  or  else- 
where." The  college  went  into  operation  at 
Warren  in  1766,  and  on  its  removal  to  Provi- 
denoe  in  17?0,  Mr.  Mttnnin^  went  with  it,  and 
also  became  pastor  of  the  tirst  Baptist  ohnrch 
in  that  place.  Duringthe  revolution,  when  the 
college  edifice  was  occupied  as  a  militarj  bar- 
rack, and  afterward  aa  a  hospital,  he  was  ao- 
tivelj-  engaged  in  olerioal  duties,  and  also  ren- 
dered important  services  to  the  patriotic  oaose. 
In  1788  ne  reaomed  hia  dnties  at  the  college, 
and  in  ITSG  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Rhode 
Idand  in  congress,  bnt  after  six  months'  service 
resigned.  He  resigned  the  presidenoj  of  the 
college  in  ITSO,  and  his  pastorate  in  April, 
1761.    (See  Bbown  Univbbsitt.) 

HUndTE.  or  Muilttw,  also  called  Bogar  of 
numna  and  gngar  of  mnshrooms  (OiHuOa), 
one  of  the  glucoses,  which  was  discovered  bj 
Proust,  and  its  composition  determined  by  Lie- 
big.  It  exists  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables, 
and  in  the  saoobarine  juic««  which  have  nnder- 
gone  viscous  or  lactio  fermentation  ;  it  is  gen- 
erallj  extracted  from  manna,  hj  digesting  this 
sabstance  H  ith  boiling  sloohol,  filtering  while 
hot,  and  crystallizing ;  it  should  be  pnniied  by 
repeated  crystallizations.  On  the  transforuia- 
tion  of  starch  into  gtnoose  by  boiling  with 
dilute  eulphnrio  acid,  it  is  also  formed  as  a 
secondary  product ;  and  finally  Linnemann  in 
1663  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  nascent  hy- 
drogen on  gincose.  Mannite  is  a  solid  sub- 
stanoe,  fusible  between  160°  and  16S°  C,  and 
when  once  melted  it  can  remun  liquid  at  140° 
0.  It  exercises  no  action  on  polarized  light; 
it  dissolves  in  6^  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
18°  0.,  and  in  80  parts  of  oold  alcohol  of  the 
strength  of  89  percent.,  and  much  more  readi- 
ly in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  not  soluble  in  ether, 
and  abBolut«  alcohol  only  dissolves  14  percent. 
of  its  weight  of  maimite.  Mannite  crystallizes 
in  anhydrous,  tlun,  colorless,  fonr-sided,  silky 
prisms,  which  sometimes  grow  to  a  consider- 
able size.  It  does  not  ferment  except  nnder 
very  unusual  conditions ;  doesnotrednceoxide 
of  copper  to  the  state  of  suboxide,  bnt  hinders 
the  precipitation  of  sulphate  of  coppw  by  the 
fixed  ajkaties,  cansing  the  formation  of  a  bean- 
tifnl  blue-pur  pie  sointion  instead.  In  its  chem- 
ical character,  mannite  is  now  regarded  as  a 
polyatomic  (hexatomic)  alcohol.  Berthelothas 
shown  its  close  analogy  to  glycerine,  and  has 
obtained  a  great  variety  of  salts  ^called  man- 
nitanides)  from  it  by  heating  manmto  with  dif- 
ferent acids  to  a  temperature  of  between  200° 
and  260°  0.  With  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  snl- 
phnrio  acids  it  gives  nitro-mannite.  The  ni- 
trates of  silver  tutd  mercury  and  the  chlorides 
of  rilver  and  mercnry  are  not  reduced  by  man- 
nite even  at  boiling  heat ;  the  acetate  and  ox- 
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ide  ot  rilver,  however,  if  heated  with  mannite 
or  left  in  contact  with  it  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, yields  a  speoulam  of  silver.  Componnds 
of  mannite  wiui  barinm,  calcium,  strontinm, 
dec,  have  been  prepared  by  Ubaldini.  In  the 
presence  of  beer  yeast  mannite  does  not  fer- 
ment ;  but  if  its  solution  be  muntained  at  40° 
0.,  after  having  been  mixed  with  chalk  and 
poor  cheese,  pancreatic  tisane,  or  albumen,  fer- 
mentation taVea  place,  hydroBen  and  carbonic 
anhydride  are  disengaged,  and  alcohol  is  pro- 
duced along  with  lactio  and  butyric  acids. 

■Aff-Or-WAK  BIRD.     See  Fbiqatb  Bibd. 

KlffOHETEK  (Gr.  /lavit,  rare,  and  /lirpev, 
meaaore — measnrer  of  rarity),  an  instrnment 
employed  to  measure  the  pressnre  exerted  by  a 
confined  portion  of  gas  or  vapor.  The  force  is 
usually  exprMsed  in  units  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, called  atmospheres,  which  are  equal  to  30 
inches  height  of  a  column  of  mercury,  or  nearly 
15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  It  will  therefore  ba 
easily  seen  that  mechanical  ingenuity  may  devise 
several  forms  of  the  instromenL  These  vsrions 
forms  may  be  classified  nnder  three  different 
general  forms,  which  act  npon  different  prin- 
ciples: 1,  open-air  manometer;  2,  confined- 
air  manometer ;  8,  metallic-spring  manometer. 
An  open-air  manometer  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  It 
oonsistsof  a  vessel  containing  mercury  in  wbioli 
a  vertical  tube  b  dips.  The 
vessel  also  admits  a  tube,  a, 
which  connects  with  the  boil- 
er or  chamber  of  compreBaed 
gas  or  steam.  Calling  Boyle's 
or  Mariotte's  law  correct  for 
all  pressures,  if  the  compressed 
gas  has  a  density  twice  as  great 
as  it  would  have  at  the  ordi- 


cnry  in  the  tube  b  SO  inches ; 
if  five  times  as  dense,  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  ool- 
omn  will  be  160  inches,  cor- 
responding to  75  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch.  There  may  be 
many  forms  of  open-air  ma- 
nometers, and  the  modifica- 
tions are  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  con- 
venience of  the  apparatus  by  , 
short«ning  the  distance  of  the 
rise  of  the  mercurial  column. 
The  mnltiple-branch  manometer,  fig.  8,  is  a 
convenient  form.  An  iron  tube  is  bent  npon 
itself,  forming  several  U-sbaped  flexures,  ter- 
minating in  a  vertical  tube  of  glass,  C  D,  fur- 
nished with  a  graduated  scale,  and  open  at 
the  top.  Mercury  oocapies  the  lower  fleznree  ' 
and  portions  of  the  tube.  When  the  com- 
pressed steam  or  gas  is  admitted,  it  preaaes 
npon  the  mercnry  in  the  firat  branch.  A,  for- 
cing it  down,  and  therefore  np  in  the  second 
branch.  If  it  forces  A  down  10  indies,  the 
differ^ioe  of  level  in  the  two  branohes  will  be 
30  inches.    If  there  are  10  sin^  or  Q  donUa 
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wloiam,  the  combined  height  of  menmr;  tup- 
ported  in  oolnmn  will  be  100  iochaa,  or  &boat 
6'6S  atmospheree.    The  compreflaed-air  mimo- 
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Tia.  S.— HolUpla-ltnich  UiDometn, 

meter,  fig.  S,  is  constmcted  upon  the  asaump- 
IJOD  that  the  confined  air  in  the  gauge  expands 
and  is  condensed  in  aecordanoe  with  Bofle's 
1st.  a  is  a  U-shaped  ^ass  tube,  one  end  of 
which  c<HnmQnicateB  with  the  steam  cham- 
ber, while  the  other  end  is  closed.  It  has  its 
fleiure  stopped  with  mercnr^,  and  a  scale  is 
attached,  which  is  graduated  by  oooneoting 
the  apparatus  with  ao  open-air  manometer. 
It  irill  be  seeD  that  as  the  merourf  in  A  riBes, 
the  pressore  is  doubled  for  every  reduction  of 
the  confined  air  to  one  half  its  volume,  so  that 
■s  the  column  approaches  the  top  the  grad- 
uated spaces  mnat  be  nearer  together.  The 
metallic-spring  manometer  may  be  constmcted 


hj  having  a  piston  press  against  a  spiral  spring, 
vhich  is  also  connected  with  an  index  i  or  a 
fltt  eopper  tube  (elliptio  section),  bent  in  a  spi- 


ral, mi^  be  oonneoted  at  one  end  with  t^e 
steam  thamber,  and  at  the  other  with  an  in- 
dex, aa  in  Burdofi's  presanre  gauge,  shown  in 
fig.  4.  Increased  pressure  causes  the  spiral  to 
uncoil,  hy  which  the  judex  is  moved  over  the 
graduated  arc. 

MANBEU,  a  town  of  Spain,  iu  the  province 
and  80  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Barcelona, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Llobregat  river;  pop. 
about  1C,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesijue 
towns  in  Catalonia  and  the  centre  of  a  nch 
farming  district,  and  has  extensive  manufac- 
tores  of  broadcloth,  cott«n,  silk,  tape,  ribbons, 
gunpowder,  and  brandy.  The  streets  are  clean 
and  weU  paved,  but  many  of  them  are  crooked 
and  steepjBnd  lined  with  quaint  old-fashioned 
houses.  There  are  some  elegant  churches  and 
other  public  baildings,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  the  famous  monastery  of  Uontserrat, 
and  the  "  cave  of  St.  Ignatius,"  where  Loyola 
passed  some  time  in  retirement  before  foand- 
mg  the  society  of  Jesus.  Manresa  was  taken  by 
the  French  under  Mscdonald,  Uerch  80,  1811, 
when  more  than  800  buildings  were  burned, 
including  hospitals  and  churches.  This  wan- 
ton act  so  incensed  the  Catalans,  that  they 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  French  army  on  its 
march  to  Barcelona,  and  destroyed  1,000  men. 

MANS,  Le,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Sarthe,  IIB  m.  B.  W.  of  Paris, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Sarthe,  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges ;  pop.  in  18T2, 46,981. 
It  ia  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  consists  of  an  old 
town  and  a  new  town,  nas  a  considerable 
trade  in  local  products,  and  manufactures 
coarse  woollens,  yams,  lace,  linen,  paper,  and 
soap.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Julien,  dating 
from  the  12th  centnry,  is  famous  for  its  fine 
Gothic  choir  and  painted  windows.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiauity,  having  been  founded 
m  the  2d  century  by  the  Romans,  and  called 
Suindinum  or  Cenomani,  after  the  Gallic  peo- 
ple of  the  same  name,  in  whose  territory  it  was 
situated.  During  the  war  of  the  league  Le 
Mans  was  captured  by  Henry  IV. ;  and  in  De- 
cember, 179S,  it  was  the  ecene  of  the  destrnc- 
tion  of  the  Veudean  army,  when  more  than 
]0,000  persons  were  slaughtered.  On  Jan.  1] 
and  12,  1871,  the  French  army  of  the  Loire, 
under  Gen.  Chanzy,  was  here  defeated  and 
almost  annihilated  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
of  Prussia.  The  town  itself  was  occupied  by 
the  Germans  on  Jan.  12. 

1UN8ABT,  or  >MU«nL  L  Frufeli,  a  French 
architect,  born  in  Paris  in  IGSB,  died  there  in 
1S66.  At  tjie  age  of  22  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  restoration  of  the  h6tel  Tonlon. 
In  1024  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Cardi- 
ntd  Eicheiien,  who  commissioned  him  to  erect 
the  church  of  the  Fenillants  in  the  rue  St.  Ho- 
nor^, and  he  was  subsequently  employed  in 
many  other  great  works  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces.  Among  the  numerous  chateaux 
erected  from  his  plans  are  those  of  Bemy, 
Blfiranoourt,  Ohoiay,  Gfivres,  Fresnee,  and  Mai- 
sons.    He  boilt  Uie  fagade  of  the  ohuroh  of  the 
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HinimB  in  the  place  Royala,  whioh  he  oon- 
«derad  his  finest  work,  and  the  ohnrch  of  Yal- 
de-GrAce.  He  was  flckle  and  mutable,  often 
palling  down  half-completiod  work,  and  re- 
hoilding  on  new  plans  at  enormous  cost.  He 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  curb  root 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  within  a  few 
yoara  has  become  yaty  common  in  the  United 
States.  Ill  Jike  Hirdeabi,  a  French  architect, 
nephew  and  pnpil  o(  the  preeedinK,  whose 
name  he  adopted,  and  son  of  Jnles  Uardouin, 
the  paiDter,  bom  in  Paris  in  1640,  died  at  Mar- 
Ij  in  1708.  One  of  his  first  works  was  the 
dtAteaa  of  Clagnj,  built  for  Mmo.  de  Montes- 
pan,  and  since  destroyed,  Louis  XIV.  ap- 
pointed him  his  architect,  and  the  palace  of 
VerBftjlleB,  where  Levan  had  begun  alterations 
and  additions,  was  bnilt  from  Mansart's  de- 
signs, wliioh  were  largely  directed  by  the  vi- 
cious taste  of  his  sovereign.  Among  his  works, 
besides  Versailles,  are  the  places  Vend6me, 
Lonis  XIV.,  and  des  Victoirea,  the  gallery  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  dome  and  completion 
of  the  httal  dcB  Invalidea,  begun  by  Liberal 
Bmant  He  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  roy^  hnildinga,  arts,  ana  manufactures, 
and  acquired  an  immense  fortune. 

MiKSEL,  Henry  Lw^UTJIle,  an  English  author, 
bom  at  Cosgrove,  Northamptonshire,  Oct,  6, 
1820.  died  there,  July  30,  1871.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  of  St.  John's 
college  in  1842,  was  ordained  priest  in  1845,  be- 
came WaynHute  professor  of  moral  and  meta- 
physical philosophy  in  1859,  and  was  appointed 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  I^ndon,  in  1868.  His  first 
publication  was  a  small  volume  entitled  "De- 
mons of  the  Wind,  and  other  Poems"  (1888). 
In  1851  he  produced  his  Prolegomena  Logiett, 
a  philosophical  introduction  to  lopio,  and  pre- 
pared an  edition  of  Aldrich's  Artit  Logtea 
Budimenta  (5th  ed.,  1860).  In  1856  he  deliv- 
ered at  Oxford  a  "Lecture  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Eant,"  which  was  printed,  and  designed  by 
its  brevity  to  attract  readers  who  would  he  de- 
terred by  a  more  elaborate  exposition.  His 
most  important  work  is  the  Hampton  lectures 
delivered  before  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
1858,  and  published  under  the  title,  of  "The 
LimiU  of  Religious  Thought"  (6th  ed.,  1868). 
Mr.  Mansel  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  aca- 
demical lectures  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(I859-'61),  and  the  author  of  the  article  on 
"  Metaphysics  "  in  the  8th  edition  of  the  "  En- 
oyclopfedia  Hritannica,"  which  was  reprodncod 
separately  in  1860  under  the  title  "Metaphys- 
ics, or  the  Philosophy  of  Oonsciousness "  (2d 
ed.,  1866).  He  alao  published  "The  Limits 
of  Demonstrative  Science  Considered,"  an  in- 
augural lecture  entitled  "  Psychology  the  Test 
of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,"  and 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned"  (1886).  A 
series  of  his  lectures  on  "  The  Qnostio  Heresies 
of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries,"  with  a 
biographicjd  sketch,  waa  published  in  1874. 

MAiraFHiD,  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Ger- 
many, taking  its  name  from  the  caatls  of 
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Mansfeld,  the  original  seat  of  the  family,  and 
now  in  the  town  and  oirole  of  Mansfeld  in 
Prusdan  Saxony.  !•  Peter  l>wt,  connt  c4 
Mansfeld,  bom  July  20,  1517,  died  in  Luiem- 
hxag,  May  22,  1604.  The  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  of  his  son  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
who  employed  bim  in  various  important  mili- 
tary and  administratiTe  oapaoities.  He  took 
part  in  the  war  against  France  in  1662,  was 
captured,  and  remained  a  prisoner  till  1557. 
Having  been  appointed  governor  of  Lnxem- 
barff,   ne   maintained  that   province   in  trail- 

Siilnty  at  a  time  when  the  other  provinoee  of 
e  Netherlands  were  a  prey  to  civil  and  re- 
ligious commotions,  In  1592  he  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Parma  as  governor  general  of  the 
Netherlands ;  hut  two  years  afterward  he  re- 
tired to  Luxemburg,  with  the  title  of  prince  of 
the  empire.  !!■  EnsL  natural  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1585,  died  near  Zara,  Dalmatla, 
Nov,  20,  1626.  He  was  educated  by  his  god- 
father, the  archduke  Ernest  of  Austria,  and  for 
his  military  services  to  the  emperor  Rudolph 
II.  and  Phihp  III.  of  Spam  was  Intimated  by 
the  former.  But  having  been  denied  the  dig- 
nity and  estates  of  his  father,  which  had  been 
promised  to  him,  he  embraced  Calvinism,  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  active 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  which  he 
was  called  the  Attila  of  Christendom.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  thirty  years'  war  he 
joined  the  elector  palatine  Frederick,  elected 
by  the  Protestants  king  of  Bohemia,  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  imperial  forces  in  that  coun- 
try and  also  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  ravased 
the  territories  of  the  Catholio  princes,  and  be- 
came a  terror  to  his  enemies.  Though  repeat- 
edly beaten,  he  came  forth  so  formidable  from 
every  defeat,  that,  when  fighting  for  a  despe- 
rate cause  and  lying  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, he  found  himself  courted  at  the  same 
time  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Venice. 
In  1625  he  succeeded  in  raising  aubsidlea  in 
England,  and  landed  in  Holland  with  consid- 
erable reinforcements,  with  the  deagn  of  in- 
vading the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Defeated  by  Wallenstein  at  Des- 
sau in  April,  1626,  he  nevertheless  pursued  his 
march  to  Hungary,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Bethlen,  the  Protestant  prince  of  Transylvania, 
But  being  unable  to  jom  his  ally,  he  formed 
the  design  of  reaching  England  by  the  way  of 
Venice,  and  died  on  tiie  march. 

murBnOiD,  a  ton-n  of  Tolland  eo.,  Connoo- 
ticut,  on  the  New  London  Northern  railroad, 
26  m.  E.  of  Hartford;  pop,  in  1870,  2,401. 
It  is  bounded  W,  by  tlie  Willimantio  river,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  Natchaug  and  its  branches. 
Mansfield  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods,  containing  eight  establishments. 
There  are  also  a  manufactory  of  cotton  goods, 
one  of  spool  thread,  and  one  of  machinery.  It 
was  formerly  noted  for  the  growing  of  raw  rflk, 
which  was  introdQcedaearl^lOOyearsago;  bnt 
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IvUle  is  no'w  proclaaed.  Mansfield  ib  the  seat  of 
tbe  etate  soldiers'  orphaiu'  home,  and  cnntuos 
1  post  offices,  16  schools,  and  i  i^archea. 

MAlWFUliD,  a  citj  and  the  capital  of  Bioh- 
Und  oo.,  Ohio,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
oonntj,  66  m.  N.  bf  £.  of  Golnmbns ;  pop.  in 
18B0,  8,66^ ;  in  1860,  4,691 ;  in  1870,  8,029. 
It  is  oompactlf  built  on  a  beantiful  and  com- 
manding elevatioQ  in  the  midat  of  a  fertile  and 
popnloDB  r^on.  It  has  a  number  of  hand- 
some public  buildings,  including  several  of  the 
churches  and  school  houses,  and  the  court 
hoQBe,  which  coat  tS27,000.  Manj  of  the 
reddences  are  elegant  and  BlUToiindea  b;  spa- 
dona  groands.  Four  railroadB  intereeot  here : 
the  ^ndasky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark ;  the 
I^tUburgh,  Fort  Wajne,  aiid  Chicago ;  the  At- 
lantic and  OreatWeatem;  and  the  Uanefield, 
Ooldwater,  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  vhole- 
uJe  trade  is  important,  amounting  to  about 
15,000,000  a  jear.  The  annual  value  of  mann- 
factnree  is  about  $8,000,000,  the  principal  arti- 
oles  being  tbresbing  machines,  saw  mill  and 
fonndery  products,  machinery,  woollens,  pap*"", 
boilers,  carriages,  famitnre,  nonr,  &o.  There 
are  three  national  banka,  a  stal«  bank,  an  tn- 
•nrance  company,  water  works  on  the  Uolly 
system,  five  pnblto  sohool  honses,  four  weekly 
newsp^ters  (one  German),  a  library  of  8,{S00 
Tolnmes,  and  IS  churches. 

■UmOD,  mntaa  Mwmj,  earl  of,  a  British 
juist,  bom  at  Soone,  Perthahire,  March  2,  ITOS, 
died  in  London,  March  20,  1798.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Viiconnt  Stonnont,  a  Scottish  peer 
of  Jaoobit«  tendencies,  several  of  whose  family 
became  deeply  involved  in  the  rebellion  of 
174fi.  Removed  to  London  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  edooated  at  Westminster  school  and  at 
Ohristcbarch  college,  Oxford.  In  1781  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  being  of  a  vivacious  tem- 
perament, with  the  advantages  of  aristocratio 
oonnections  and  signal  personal  graces,  he  be- 
came a  companion  of  wits  and  men  of  letters, 
and  in  particular  g»ned  the  friendship  of  Pope. 
Almost  at  the  outset  of  bis  career  a  new  class 
of  bnsinees,  that  of  appeals  from  the  court  of 
semioii  in  Scotland  to  the  house  of  lords,  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  his  emolonienta  were  very 
lo^e.  Bis  sdvonce  was  rapid,  and  in  1748  he 
vaa  appointed  solicitor  ^neral,  having  the 

Kir  previons  entered  parliament  fur  Borongh- 
dge,  for  which  place  he  was  afterward  re- 
turned in  1747  and  again  in  1T&4.  As  a  legis- 
lator he  displayed  an  eloquence  "of  which  the 
clear,  placid,  and  mellow  splendor  was  never 
for  an  instant  overclouded,"  and  a  depth  and 
varied  of  knowledge  which  brought  him  into 
great  prominence,  while  at  the  same  time  his 
peculiar  politios]  views  exposed  him  to  the  at- 
tacks of  Fitt,  who  frequently  taunted  his  rival 
with  his  Jaoohit«  connections  and  presumed 
ijmpathiee.  In  1747  he  was  one  of  the  man- 
agera  for  tJie  impeachment  of  Lord  Lovat,  and 
performed  his  part  in  so  generous  a  spirit  as 
to  elidt  praise  from  the  prisoner  himself.  In 
17M  lir.  Hnrr^  was  ^>poiiited  attorney  gen- 
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eral,  and  in  1756  succeeded  Sir  Dudley  Rydw 

BB  chief  jostice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  was 
created  Baron  Mansfield  of  Mansfield  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham.  So  important  were  his 
parhamentary  services  to  his  party,  that  ex- 
traordinary efforts  were  made  by  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  to  retain  him  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, as  a  government  leader.  He  was  offered 
various  sinecure  otGoes  with  large  salaries,  and 
finally  a  pension  of  £6,000  a  year,  but  steadily 
refused  them  all,  regarding  the  situation  of 
chief  justiceas  preferable  to  the  responsibilities 
and  labors  which  the  chancel! orsb in,  the  pre- 
miership, or  any  other  merely  political  office 
involved.  Contrary  to  general  usage,  though 
not  to  precedent,  he  became  when  appointed 
chief  justice  a  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and  in 
1767,  white  temporarily  holding  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  at  the  request  of 
the  kiM  he  effected  the  coalition  between  New- 
castle, Pitt,  and  Fox,  which  resulted  in  the  cel- 
ebrated first  administration  of  Chatham.  He 
participated  on  important  occasions  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  of  lords,  where  Lord 
Camden  and  subseqnently  Chatham  became  his 
chief  antagonists.  On  questions  affecting  pop- 
ular privileges  or  influence  he  showed  a  decided 
teanmg  toward  an  arbitrary  government.  The 
stamp  act,  which  he  aided  in  preparing,  fonnd 
in  him  an  earnest  and  able  advocate,  and  the 
doctrine  of  taxation  without  representation  was 
by  no  one  more  persistently  defended.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  agitation  in  the  North  American 
colonies  which  preceded  the  repeal  of  the  act, 
be  held  that  the  Amertoans  must  first  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  power  of  parliament, 
and  must  exhibit  "the  most  entire  obedience 
before  an  inquiry  could  be  Lad  into  their  griev- 
ances. The  utterance  of  opinions  tike  theee 
marked  him  ont  as  an  objectof  popular  dislike 
and  party  violence,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
attacked  with  a  vindictiveness  which  found  its 
tnltest  expression  in  the  letters  of  Junius,  by 
whom  "all  the  resources  of  the  English  lan- 
goagewere  exhaustedin desolating  and  nnpun- 
uh^  party  libels  on  the  diief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land." He  nevertheless  performed  his  judicial 
duties  with  dignity  and  courage;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  wplication  of  Wilkes  in  1768 
for  the  reversal  of  nis  outlawry,  when  pubUe 
excitement  had  reached  an  almost  nnprece- 
dented  height,  and  the  chief  justice  bad  been 
repeatedly  threatened  In  anonymous  letters,  he 
announced  to  the  partisans  of  Wilkes,  who 
crowded  Westminster  hall,  hie  contempt  for 
the  means  that  had  been  token  to  deter  the 
court  from  its  duty.  His  unpopularity  was 
still  further  increased  by  his  direotion  to  the 
jury  in  the  trial  of  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of 
> — :-g^  "that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the 
were  alone  what  they  liad  to  conwder 
This  attempt  to  restrict  the  right  claimed 
by  juriee,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  Jitwt,  of 
determining  whether  a  paper  was  a  libel  or 
not,  tirought  upon  Lord  Hansfleld  the  chatge 
of  arrogating  to  himself  Qie  fonctions  of  a  le- 
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Eslfttor  rather  fhan  of  an  admlniatrator  of  tli« 
w;  and  Jiinias  in  his  letter  of  Nov.  14, 1770, 
said  to  him:  "No  teamed  man,  even  among' 
yonr  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qnalifled  to  presida 
in  a  oonrt  of  common  law ;  >ret  it  iB  confeaaed 
that,  under  Jnstinian,  yon  might  have  made  an 
incomparable  prsstor."  In  the  Gordon  or  "  no 
popery  "riota  of  1780  hia  honwinBloomabory 
aqnare,  with  its  valuable  library  of  boolis  and 
mannaoripts,  hia  private  papers,  fnmitnre,  and 
other  valuables,  was  destroyed  by  the  mob, 
from  whose  fnry  he  only  escaped  by  taking  ref- 
uge in  Buckingham  palace.  He  bore  these  mis- 
fortunes with  a  calmness  which  aeemed  to  dis- 
arm his  enemies,  declining  any  pecaniary  com- 
pensation from  the  treasury;  and  dnring  the 
remainder  of  his  life  parties  generally  nnited  in 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  his  character  and  Tirtues. 
He  retained  hia  ofliae  of  chief  justice  till  1788, 
having  in  the  interim  several  times  declined  the 
chancellorship,  and  passed  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  in  retirement  He  left  no  children, 
and  his  title  of  earl  of  Mansfield,  granted  in 
1778,  descended  to  his  nephew  Viscount  Stor- 
mont,  to  whom  the  great«r  part  of  bis  large 
proportv  was  bequeathed.  The  title  of  Baron 
Mansfield  expired  with  hiro.— As  a  jurist  the 
character  of  Lord  Mansfield  contrasts  favor- 
ably with  the  timidity  and  narrow-mindedness 
which  marked  his  legistative  career;  and  when 
not  influenced  by  political  views  his  decisions 
were  almost  uniformly  correct.  Commencing 
his  judicial  career  as  a  reformer,  he  aimed  at 
expediting  legal  proceedings,  and  by  diminish- 
ing the  exponaes  of  suitors,  and  preventing 
unnecessary  delays,  oanaed  the  business  of 
the  courts,  though  greasy  increased,  to  be 
despatched  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Gifted 
with  an  aciite  and  powetfnl  intellect,  and  with 
a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  considering  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
law  rather  than  its  letter ;  but  his  eagerness  to 
disooarage  technicalities,  and  preference  of  the 
principles  of  the  civil  law,  occasionally  led  bim 
to  make  the  law  instead  of  expounding  it.  In 
constructing  a  system  of  jurisprudence  and 
adapting  a  progressive  state  of  society  to  cir- 
cumstances and  oases  entirely  new,  he  was 
eminently  successful;  and  En^ish  commercial 
law,  particularly  that  branch  of  it  relating  to 
marine  insurance,  will  be  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  his  genius  and  industry.  His  conduct 
on  the  bench  was  marked  by  great  dignity  and 
amenity  of  manners,  and  in  general  he  showed 
himself  so  worthy  of  his  high  office  that  Lord 
Chatham,  for  many  years  bis  determined  polit- 
ical opponent,  comparing  him  with  tiro  of  the 
most  illustrious  British  Jurists,  Somers  and 
Holt,  eiclaimed:  "I  vow  to  God,  I  think  the 
noble  lord  exceb  them  both  in  abilities." 
Though  opposed  to  liberal  ideas^  he  was  uni- 
formly tolerant  in  matters  of  religions  opinion. 
His  arguments  and  decisions  are  preserved  in 
Atkins's,  Burrows'a,  Donglas's,  and  Oowper's 
reports ;  and  his  life  has  been  WTitt«n  by  John 
H<dliday  (1797),  Henry  Boaooe  (18S8},  and  Lord 
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Oampbell  In  "Uvea  of  the  Ohief  JostiMa" 
(1849-'57J.  See  also  "Sketches  of  Stateamea 
who  flonriabed  in  the  Time  of  Greorge  UI.,"  by 
Lord  Brougham  (18S9-'4«) ;  and  "The  Jodgei 
of  England,"  by  Edward  Fobs  (1848-'64). 

HANBLiDCBTEX.  In  the  article  Hokioiox, 
it  is  said  that  felonious  homicide  is  either 
manslaughter  or  murder.  These  two  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  intent  which 
causes  or  aooompaniea  the  acL  If  a  homicide 
be  not  jnstiflabie  nor  eicuaable,  and  yet  be  not 
oommitted  with  malice  aforethought,  it  is  man- 
slaughter. It  is  quite  certain  that  the  inteot 
need  not  be  to  kill ;  for  while  there  must  be  s 
criminal  intent  to  make  a  person  amenable  to 
law  as  a  criiuinal,  yet  if  one  crime  be  intended, 
and  in  tlie  act  of  committing  it  another  of  a 
higher  character  be  also  committed  without  in- 
tent, the  criminal  is  ren>onsib]e  for  this  higher 
crime.  The  general  pnncicle  laid  down  in  re- 
spect to  manaleughter  is,  that  not  only  a  pori- 
tive  intention  to  commit  some  crime,  but  mere 
negligence,  may  make  one  guilty.  If  any  one 
take  upon  himself  an  office  or  duty  requiring 
care  or  skill,  he  is  liable  for  the  want  of  either ; 
and  if  death  be  the  consequence  of  his  ignorance 
or  careleasness,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
So  if  one  driving  furionslj  mn  over  and  kill 
a  person  whom  he  did  not  see,  or  if  one  in  com- 
mand of  a  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  by  reaaon 
of  gross  negligence  run  down  a  boat  and  aome 
one  in  it  be  drowned,  this  would  be  man- 
slaughter. So  if  any  one,  whether  medioal  by 
profession  or  not,  deal  with  another  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  through  gross  want  of  care  or  skill 
kill  him ;  or  if  any  one  charged  with  building 
a  house  of  any  kmd  construct  it  so  badly  thct 
itfallsandkiUs  personswithinornoBT  it;  orif 
in  bailding  he  drop  a  stone  upon  some  one  pass- 
ing below,  and  kill  him ;  in  all  these  cases  he 
would  be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  provided  be 
were  grossly  negligent  in  Ux&  act  causing  the 
death.  This  is  the  essential  question ;  thus,  in 
the  last  case,  if  he  were  building  in  a  place 
where  few  persons  wore,  and  it  was  by  a  rare 
occurrence  that  someone  happened  to  be  where 
the  stone  fell,  it  is  said  tbat  there  would  be  no 
snoh  negligence  as  would  make  the  killer  re- 
sponsible as  a  criminal ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  were  a  crowded  tlioronghfare,  and 
the  person  dropping  tiie  stone  gave  no  notice 
or  warning  and  used  no  precaution  to  prevent 
mischief,  &e  crime  would  then  amount  to  mur- 
der. So  if  one  ride  a  vicious  horse,  who  kicks 
some  one  to  death,  it  is  no  crime  whatever  if 
the  rider  did  not  know  bis  character  and  did 
nothing  by  bis  carelessness  to  bring  ahont  the 
fatal  result;  but  if  he  knew  that  the  animal 
was  vicious,  and  carelessly  rode  him  near  a 
crowd  and  exposed  bim  to  t^arm  likely  to  make 
him  run  into  the  crowd  and  do  miscliief,  then 
the  killing  would  be  manslaughter.  SometimM 
it  is  said  that  if  manslaughttn'  be  charged  upon 
one  on  the  ground  of  negligence  only,  withont 
intent,  this  charge  can  be  sustained  only  by  evi- 
dence of  the  grosseet  n^igeuoe.    It  haa  been 
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beld  tbat  the  mere  omiBsioD  to  do  an  act  ean- 
not,  althongb  death  ensue,  make  the  man  guilty 
ot  manBlanghter.  But  if  the  omisaion  were  of 
an  act  irhich  was  oertainlj  a  Aatj,  and  sach  an 
kct  that  an;  reasonable  person  mast  know  tbat 
\ts  omuaion  wonld  be  verj  dAngerons  to  life, 
the  principles  of  orimlDal  law  wonld  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  might  be  mauslaaghter. 
Thus,  a  man  employed  to  wall  a  abaft  in  a 
colliery,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  place  a 
Mage  over  the  moQtti  of  the  shaft,  having  omit- 
ted tliia,  and  a  man  being  thereby  killed,  the 
oonrt  of  kinx'e  bench  held  him  guilty  of  man- 
■taof^ter.  It  seemBto  be  agreed  tbat  if  the  act 
omitted  were  a  le^  duty,  it  would  certainly 
amonnt  to  tbat  crime.  It  ahonld  be  added 
that  the  law  always  preenmes  (in  the  absence 
of  clear  proof  to  the  contrary)  that  a  man  in- 
tended to  do  tlie  thing  be  actually  did,  and  in- 
tended the  conseqnenoea  which  naturally  and 
actaally  flow  from  his  act;  and  this  principle 
applies  even  where  the  act  causes  death.  So 
a  very  nice  distinction  ia  taken  in  law  between 
a  maluffl  proh^itvm  and  a  malum  per  te. 
Thas,  if  there  be  a  law  prohibiting  the  shoot- 
ing of  woodooeks  before,  the  4th  of  July,  one 
who  ahoota  at  one  in  Jnne  intends  to  break  a 
law;  but  if,  while  thus  shooting,  by  mere  ac- 
cident and  without  negligence,  he  should  kill 
a  man,  this  would  be  no  crime,  because  shoot- 
ing a  woodcock  at  that  aeaaon  ia  an  oCence 
^y  becanae  the  law  has  made  it  so.  But  it 
he  shoot  at  his  neighbor's  jKinltry,  and  by  ac- 
cident kill  hia  nei^bor,  this  is  manalaughter ; 
because  the  destroying  hta  neighbor's  property 
was  an  oSence  of  itsen,  independently  of  mnni- 
dpal  law. — Bat  by  far  the  most  frequent  and 
moat  difficult  queatdona  in  practice  are  those 
which  must  be  determined  either  by  the  means 
nsed  to  produce  death,  or  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  previous  hostile  intention.  It  ia  a 
general  rule,  that  if  one  kills  another  with  a 
deadly  weapon.  It  is  more  than  manslaughter ; 
and  it  has  been  said  authoritatively,  that 
whether  the  weapon  used  bo  a  deadly  weapon 
or  not,  is  not  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury, 
hnt  a  question  of  law  for  the  court.  (See 
UcBoan.)  The  other  question,  as  to  previous 
hostility,  generally  turns  upon  the  preliminary 
question,  whether  the  act  was  committed  in 
"  the  heat  of  passion,"  or  under  sudden  provo- 
cation. If  one,  being  angry,  attacks  another, 
his  anger  is  not  an  entire  escuse.  But  if  a 
quarrel  and  conflict  ensue,  and  the  ass^ant 
kills  the  man  whom  he  attacked,  while  this  is  a 
felonious  homicide,  it  is  not  murder,  because 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  malice  aforethought 
which  ia  of  the  essence  of  murder;  and  there- 
fore it  is  manstaugbter.  Still  further  would  it 
be  from  murder  if  the  party  killing  had  been 
himself  attacked.  Bat  neitiier  would  this  ex- 
cuse the  act  if  it  were  not  made  necessary  by 
the  natnre  of  tli«  attack ;  but  it  wonld  reduce 
the  eiime  to  manslaughter.  Here,  however,  it 
ia  to  be  remembered  that  such  a  quarrel  makes 
that  to  be    only  manslaughter  which  would 


otiierwiaebe  murder,  for  no  other  reason  tliaii 
becanse  it  negatives  the  anppoeition  of  malice 
aforethought.  If  therefore  thia  be  proved,  aa 
if  it  be  shown  that  tbe  killer  had  a  grudge 
against  the  deceased,  and  had  manifested  a  vio- 
lent hatred  and  intention  to  injure  him,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  he  provoked  the  quarrel 
merely  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing hia  malice.  In  such  a  case  the  quarrel,  in- 
stead of  negativing  malice,  would  help  to  prove 
it;  and  therefore,  of  course,  it  rould not  have 
tbe  effect  of  reducing  the  felony  to  manalaugh- 
ter. So  if  there  had  been  a  quarrel  and  much 
provocation,  and  the  quarrel  bod  abated,  and 
one  of  the  parties  withdrew  and  provided  him- 
self with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  returning 
killed  the  other,  the  ezcuae  of  "  heat  of  passion  " 
would  not  apply,  for  there  would  then  be  evi- 
dence of  deliberate  purpose.  Bo,  too,  let  tbe 
provocation  be  what  it  may,  if  there  be  no 
excitement  or  heat  of  passion,  the  ktlltttg  will 
be  deemed  deliberate  and  intentional,  Btill, 
where  there  was  mnch  provocation,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  hostile  purpose  previous  to  the  prov- 
ocation, tbe  killing  itself  would  generally  be 
deemed  evidence  of  excited  temper.  There  are 
other  cases  which  the  law  regards  as  only  man- 
slaughter, without  evidence  of  momentary  ex- 
citement ;  partly  because  tbe  law  infers  that 
from  such  a  provocation  there  must  be  excite- 
ment ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  party 
killed  brongbt  bis  death  upon  himself  by  bis 
outrageous  wrong.  Thus,  it  a  husband  detecta 
his  wife  in  adultery,  and  instanUy  and  purpose- 
ly takes  either  her  life  or  her  paramour's,  it  is 
only  manalaughter.  Not  ao,  however,  it  he 
wafts  for  a  eubaequent  opportunity,  for  then  the 
first  reason  wholly  fails,  and  tbe  kilting  becomes 
murder.  In  one  English  case,  where  a  man 
bad  his  pocket  picked,  and  with  tbe  assistance 
of  others  threw  the  thief  into  a  pond  to  punish 
bim  by  a  ducking,  and  the  man  was  drowned, 
this  was  held  only  manslaughter. — Questions 
of  this  kind  are  so  frequent,  and  at  the  same 
time  BO  difficult,  that  the  legislatures  of  many 
of  the  United  States  have  endeavored  to  aid  in 
their  determination  by  discriminating  between 
different  cIbbscs  and  degrees  of  manslanghter, 
defining  each  degree,  and  affixing  to  it  appropri- 
ate punishment.  We  have  not  apace  to  speak 
of  these  in  detail,  but  to  illustrate  tbe  prevail- 
ing principles  ot  classification  refer  to  tne  stat- 
utes ot  New  York.  By  these,  four  degrees  of 
manslaughter  are  defined.  The  first  degree, 
briefiy  stated,  consists  of  killing  without  the 
purpose  of  death,  when  the  deceased  was  en- 
gaged in  perpetrating  or  attempting  a  crime  less 
than  felony,  and  where  such  killing  would  be,  at 
common  Isw,  murder.  Assiatiugin  self-murder 
ia  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree,  as  also  wtl' 
fully  killing  an  unborn  qniok  coild  by  injury  to 
the  mother,  it  it  would  be  murder  in  case  tbe 
mother  died  from  tbe  Injury.    The  second  de- 

Seeoonsists  in  procuring  abortion  otherwise; 
lling  in  the  heat  of  passion  without  the  in- 
tent ot  death,  but  in  a  cruel  and  unusual  man- 
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n«r;  or  killing  anneoeMarily  one  attemptins  to 
aommit  a  felony.  The  third  degree  is  killing 
in  heat  of  passion,  nithout  intent  of  death, 
bnt  with  a  dangerous  weapon ;  InTulnntar;  kill- 
ing,  b;  prooarement  or  negligence  of  another, 
while  the  person  killed  is  engaged  in  oommit^ 
ting  H  trespasa  on  property ;  aufioring  an  animal 
known  to  be  mischievous  to  go  abroad  without 
care,  or  keeping  it  withoot  care,  and  therebj 
oauung  death ;  receiving  wiUullj  or  negligent- 
ly BO  man;  peraonB  into  a  boat  or  vessel  as  to 
cause  death;  racing  while  in  oominand  of  a 
steamboat  oarrTing  passengers,  barotiog  the 
boiler,  and  so  killing ;  killing  by  a  physician 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  fonrth 
degree  may  be  said  to  include  all  other  modes 
of  mansl«i|^ter,  known  as  sach  at  common 
law,  and  of  a  milder  kind  than  the  preceding. 

KIMT)  KkhiH,  an  English  bishop,  bom  in 
Southampton  in  1770,  died  in  November,  ISie. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel 
oolite  in  17B8,  He  became  vicar  of  Great 
CoggeshaJl,  Essex,  in  1810 ;  of  St.  Botolph's 
fiishopegate,  Ixindon,  in  1816;  and  of  East 
Horaley,  Surrey  in  1818.  In  1820  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Eilfenora,  Ireland ; 
waa  translated  to  Bown  and  Connor  in  1823 ; 
and  received  in  addition  Dromore  in  1842. 
His  most  important  works  are;  "An  Appeal 
to  the  Gospel,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Justice  of 
the  Charge  tliat  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  by 
the  National  Clergy"  (Bampton  lectures  for 
1812;  Bthed.,181S);  "8ermon8"(3 vols.,  1818- 
'16) ;  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  D'Oyly,  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  with  notes  for  family  use 
(repnblished  in  New  York,  under  the  aupervi- 
sion  of  Bishop  Hobart.  1818-'20) ;  "Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  Notes  "  (1830 ;  6th  od., 
1840] ;  "  Happiness  of  the  Blessed  consid- 
ered "  (1838) ;  "  Histcrr  o'  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land "  (2  vols.,  183e-'41) ;  uid  II<rrm  Liturgioa 
(1846).    He  also  published  volumes  of  poems. 

KiNTCaoOUA,  or  lUiUhnta,  the  Iwi  of  the 
Mant«hoos,  a  country  of  Asia,  a  dependency 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Amoor  river,  whieh  separates  it  from  the 
Russian  province  of  ^e  Amoor,  E.  by  the 
Usnri  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  Rus- 
sian district  of  the  Amoor,  S.  bj  Corea  and 
the  Yellow  sea,  and  W.  by  Hoogolia,  between 
lat.  40°  and  58°  80'  N.,  and  Ion.  118°  and  185° 
E. ;  area  about  400,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated 
at  8,000,000,  Formerly  the  territory  extended 
to  lat  68°  N.  and  Ion.  142°  E. ;  but  in  1868 
China  ceded  to  Russia  all  of  Mantohooria  N. 
of  the  Amoor  and  E.  of  the  Usuri  river.  (See 
AwooB  CouNTBT.)  A  large  part  of  this  coun- 
try is  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  but  lit- 
tle of  it  has  been  visited  b;  Europeans.  Near- 
ly the  whole  of  it  is  drained  by  the  Amoor 
river  and  its  branches.  There  are  few  lakes ; 
the  most  important  of  them  is  Lake  £han- 
ka,  which  is  40  m.  long  and  25  m.  brood. 
The  provinoe  is  traversed  by  several  moun- 
tain chains.     The  Sih-hib-tih  mountains  ex- 
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tond  from  the  boundary  of  Corea  in  a  N.  E. 

direction.  The  8.  W.  portion  of  this  range 
bears  the  Uantchoo  name  of  Shan  Alin,  and 
the  Chinese  name  of  Shangpe-shon  or  Long 
White  mountains.  The  Ilykhoori  Alin,  in  the 
north,  forms  three  sides  of  the  extensive  valley 
of  the  upper  Nonni,  its  eastern  branch  ex- 
tending between  the  Amoor  and  the  Songari 
to  near  their  junction.  The  Eliingan  monn- 
tains,  running  N.  and  S.,  and  rising  to  a  height 


by  forests,  the  abode  of  wild  animala,  many  of 
which  aSord  valuable  furs.  Among  them  are 
bears,  wolves,  deer,  the  argali,  and  the  dziggetsL 
The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  in  fish,  among 
which  carp,  stnrgeon,  salmon,  pike,  and  shell 
fish  are  especiallj  plentiful.  Among  the  birds 
of  prey  is  a  vulture  which  in  size  andfierceneat 
rivals  its  congener  the  condor  of  the  Andes. 
The  southern  part  of  Mantchooriais  cultivated, 
and  produces  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  millet,  buck- 
wheat, and  silk.  It  also  supporte  large  herds 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Ginseng  and 
rhcbarb  are  a  government  monopotj.  The 
country  is  rich  in  iron  and  coal.  The  climate 
of  the  greater  part  of  Uantchooria  resembles 
that  of  Canada  in  the  contrasts  of  temperature 
in  difEerent  seasons ;  in  summer  varying  from 
70°  to  80°,  while  in  winter  in  the  northern 
parts  snow  is  abundant,  the  gronnd  is  frozen 
to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the  mercury 
ranges  from  46°  above  to  10°  below  zero. — 
Mantchooria  is  divided  into  three  provinces, 
liaotung  or  Shinking,  Girin,  and  Saghalin-ulu. 
Liaotung  contains  a  population,  according  to 
the  Chinese  census  of  1812,  of  2,187,286;  tbe 
others  together  about  1,000,000.  Liaotung  is, 
however,  sometimes  included  in  China  proper. 
The  three  capital  cities  are  Mukden  or  Shin- 
yang,  Girin,  and  Tzitdkhar.  Mukden  is  880 
m.  N.  E.  of  Peking,  and  is  a  large  city  snr- 
roonded  by  a  woU  10  m.  in  circuit.  Hiug- 
king,  60  m.  E.  of  Mukden,  is  also  a  consider- 
able city ;  it  was  formerly  the  family  residence 
and  the  family  burial  place  of  the  Mantchoo 
emperors  of  China.  Eingchow,  on  the  gulf  of 
IJaotung,  S.  W.  of  Mukden,  of  which  it  is  tbe 
port,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
provisions,  and  drugs.  Its  harbor  is  shallow 
and  unsafe.  Kaichow,  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
gulf,  has  a  better  harbor.  Ginn  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive province,  but  thinly  inhabited. — Tbe 
Mantchoos  1>eloag  to  the  Tungusic  branch  of 
the  Mongolian  division  of  mankind.  They  are 
of  lighter  complexion  and  heavier  build  than 
the  Chinese,  and  some  of  them  have  florid 
complexions,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  noses,  brown 
hair,  and  heavy  beards.  The;  have  the  same 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  eyelids  as  the 
Chinese,  and  resemble  them  closely  in  other 
reepecta-  but  their  countenances  are  generally 
of  a  higtier  intellectual  cast,  and  their  charac- 
ter haughtier  and  more  determined.  They  are 
the  dominant  race  in  the  Chinese  empire,  being 
dispersed  over  the  whole  of  it  as  offioera  and 
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soldiers,  and  tbe  skill  and  eoergjr  with  which 
tbej  Lftre  governed  their  vaal  dominigna  since 
1&44,  when  thej  took  possession  of  the  throne, 
show  them  to  be  possessed  of  high  qualities. 
Durine  the  eame  period  they  have  greatly  im- 
proved  the  condition  of  their  own  original  oonn- 
trj.  'When  the  Hantcboos  conquered  China, 
they  imposed  opon  the  subject  people  a  portion 
ef  their  dresa  and  mouj  of  their  usages.  The 
mode  of  airanfi^ng  the  hair  in  a  tail  now  in  nse 
b;  the  Chinese  waa  forced  upon  them  hj  the 
Hantchoos,  to  whom  it  had  long  been  familiar. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  adopted  manj  of 
the  customs  of  the  Ohineae.  They  began  to  be 
conspicuoua  in  eastern  Asia  about  the  begin- 
ning o(  the  17th  century,  when  after  a  long 
series  of  internal  wars  their  tribes  were  united 
into  one  nation  under  a  chieftain  named  Tien- 
ming,  who  in  1618  declared  war  against  Ob  in  a, 
then  ruled  by  the  Ming  dynasty,  lie  overran 
and  devastatod  the  N.  E.  provinces,  but  died 


Bllianoes  with  rebels  whose  leaders  pretended 
to  be  rightf  d1  heirs  to  the  throne.  With  their 
wd  be  made  himself  master  of  Peking,  and  the 
last  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  Hwai-tanng,  hav- 
ing committed  snicide  in  1S43,  the  Mantehoo 
chief  took  possessioiL  of  the  government.  He 
died  in  1644,  and  his  son  and  succesaor  Bbon- 
chi  is  regarded  as  the  first  emperor  of  the 
Mautchoo  dynasty  which  still  hoIoB  the  throne. 
ffiee  Cmxi.) — An  account  of  the  conntrj,  by 
the  archimandrite  Falladina  of  Peking,  was 
commnnicated  to  the  British  royal  geographical 
•oeiety  in  1872.  (See  Tukasias  Bacxs  aitd 
Lakbcasbs.) 

UirneNl,  Imtnt,  an  Italian  artist,  bom 
near  Padn&  in  1481,  died  in  Uantua,  Bept.  IS, 
1508.  When  quite  young  hewaa  placed  under 
the  jnitmction  of  Francesco  Sqnarcione.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  painted  an  altarpiece,  and 
soon  afterward  the  four  evangelists  for  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Sophia  at  Padua.  The  works 
and  reputation  of  the  young  artist  induced  the 
painter  Jacopo  Bellini  to  give  him  bis  daugh- 
ter, Nicolasa,  in  marriage.  His  frescoes  in 
the  church  degli  Eremitani,  representing  the 
hfe  of  St.  James  and  the  legend  of  St.  Cbris- 
tc^her,  and  his  St.  Mark  in  the  cbnrcb  of  St 
Giustina,  were  among  his  next  works  inPadua. 
He  was  invited  about  1468  by  Ludovioo  Gon- 
laga  to  Mantua.  Between  1486  and  14fiO  he 
visited  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  Innocent 
Vni.,  and  painted  with  almost  minlature-lihe 
delicacy  a  series  of  frescoes  in  a  chapel  in  the 
Belvedere,  all  of  which  however  perished  when 
Fine  Vl.  destroyed  the  chapel  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century  to  make  room  for  his  new 
museom.  Of  his  works  extant,  the  principal 
is  the  celebrated  series  representing  in  nine 
compartments  the  triumph  of  Julius  Cffisar 
after  bia  conquest  of  Gaul,  originally  planted 
for  Lndovico  Goniaga,  and  which  upon  the 
downfall  of  that  family  were  purchased  by 
Chartes  I.  of  England.     Tbey  vere  sold  by 


repurchased  on  the  return  of  Charles 
II.,  and  placed  in  Hampton  court.  Tbey  were 
engraved  by  the  painter,  and  were  copied  in 
chiaroscuro  by  Andrea  Andreani.  Of  his  easel 
pictures  the  most  famous  is  the  Madonnadella 
Vitioria,  now  in  the  Lonvro,  painted  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  gained  by  Gonzaga 
over  Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  14BB.  Many 
other  pictures  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  Italy 
and  the  large  galleries  of  central  Europe. 
Mantegna,  according  to  Lanzi,  engraved  up- 
ward of  60  of  his  own  designs,  of  which  about 
80  are  known  to  collectors. 

USTHX,  Odcea  jUgcraoB,  an  EngHah  geolo- 
gist, born  in  Lewes,  Soasei,  in  1700,  died  in 
London,  Nov.  10,  ISBS.  He  was  educated  as 
a  surgeon,  and  attained  a  lucrative  practice 
in  bis  native  town.  Inclination,  however,  led 
him  to  devote  much  time  to  geological  re- 
searches, and  in  a  few  years  his  discoveries  in 
the  We^den  formetioa,  the  extraordinary  foa- 
siliferous  richness  of  which  bad  been  previou»- 
ly  little  known,  gave  him  a  high  ranlc  among 
living  palicontoloKiBts.  To  bis  labors  scienoa 
is  indeoted  for  the  discovery  of  four  out  of 
five  of  the  genera  of  extinct  dinosaurian  rep- 
tiles, via. :  the  igvanedon,  the  hylaotaurut,  the 
peloTOtaurut,  and  the  remtoiaurui ;  and  his 
valuable  mnseum  collected  from  the  Wealden 


in  1689  for  £6,000  by  the  trttstees  of  the  Brit- 
ish muBOnm,  contains  well  preserved  fossils  of 
these,  and  also  of  many  extinct  fishes,  insects, 
and  plants.  His  geological  drawings  were  be- 
queathed to  Tale  college,  from  which  institu- 
tion be  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  ISM. 
In  182G  he  vas  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
society ;  in  188C  he  received  the  'WoUaston 
medal  of  the  geological  society,  and  in  1849 
the  royal  medal  of  t!ne  royal  society.  In  1889 
he  removed  to  London,  where  be  continued  his 
medical  practice  and  geological  reaearcbes,  and 
was  remarkably  successful  as  a  lecturer.  Hia 
chief  acientifio  work  separately  published  is 
"  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs,  or  Illustrationa 
of  the  Geology  of  Sussex  "  (4to,  London,  1822)1 
He  is  also  the  author  of  two  jiopular  treatises 
of  great  merit,  "  The  Wonders  of  Geology  " 
(2  vols.,  London,  1888),  and  "The  Medals  of 
Creation,  or  First  Lessons  in  Geology  "  (2  vols., 
1B44),  both  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
German,  and  of  a  number  of  other  works  itlns- 
traljng  the  geology  of  the  British  isles  and  bis 
own  discoveriea,  including  a  "  Pictorial  Atlaa 
of  Fossil  Remains"  (4to,  1860).  In  Agassiz 
and  Strickland's  Bihliographia  Zoologia  et  Q»- 
ologia,  67  works  and  memoirs  by  Dr.  Mantell 
are  cited,  besides  which  he  wrote  several  pa- 
pers on  antiquarian  and  professional  subjects. 
HAKTEDTFEL.  I.  Otto  Tkeedw,  baron,  a  Prus- 
m  statesman,  bom  at  Lobben,  Feb.  8,  1806. 
He  entered  the  civil  service  at  an  early  age. 
In  1844  be  was  made  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  in  1847,  in  the  tirst  united  diet, 
he  was  conapicuona  as  an  ultra  conservative. 
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Dnring  the  administr&tion  of  Count  Branden- 
burg (184S-'GQ)  he  was  miniHter  of  the  interior. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  connt  be  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  iSaira,  &nd  soon  after,  at 
the  conference  of  OlmQtz  (November,  18B0), 
broaght  about  a  settlement  of  tlie  disputes  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia,  by  abandoning  the 
position  previously  assumed  by  Ms  state  in 
North  Qermany.  In  Deoember  following  he 
was  appointed  prime  minister,  still  retaining 
hia  place  aa  the  nead  of  the  department  of  for- 
eign affairs.  In  Janoary,  1S6&,  be  became 
president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  in  18G8 
was  superseded  and  retired  to  private  life.  IL 
Kail  KwkM  Hwia,  baron,  a  Pruasian  soldier, 
oonrin  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Hagdeborg, 
Feb.  SI,  1809.  He  became  ude-de-comp  to  the 
king  in  1848,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  adjutant 
general,  lieutenant  general,  an,d  chief  of  the 
military  cabinet.  In  186S-*6  he  became  oon- 
Bpionons  as  military  and  civil  governor  of 
Sobleswig,  by  the  invasion  of  Holsteia,  by  his 
operations  against  Hanover,  and  by  his  vigor- 
ous proceedings  aguinst  the  oity  of  Frankfort. 
In  the  Franco-German  war  he  commanded  the 
first  Prnasiao  army  corps  before  Hetz,  and  on 
the  G^itnlation  of  Bazaine  (Oct.  27,  1870)  he 
oommanded  the  first  German  army  against  the 
French  army  of  the  North,  capturing  Amiens, 
Rouen,  and  Dieppe.  In  January,  1871,  be  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  South  German  troops 
operating  against  the  French  army  of  the  East 
under  Bourbald,  and  afterward  under  Clin- 
oliant,  which  be  drove  across  the  Swiss  fron- 
tier, ^us  ending  the  war.  In  June,  1871,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ger- 
man army  of  occnpation,  his  headquarters  be- 
ing at  first  at  Gompi^ne,  and  afterward  at 
Nancy,  where  he  remained  until  the  final  evac- 
uation of  the  French  territory  in  1378.  He  has 
received  the  ranic  of  field  marshal.— See  Atu 
dem  Leben  de*  Oeaeral-F'eldmaTKhalh  Eiain 
Frtihtrrn  van.  ManUuffel  (Berlin,  1874). 

lUNTISEl,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  pow- 
erfnl  towns  of  Arcadia,  on  tlie  borders  of  Ar- 
golis  and  the  river  Ophis.  Its  democratic  po- 
litioal  oonstitntion  was,  according  to  Polybius, 
one  of  the  best  in  antiquity.  Like  the  other 
Arcadian  towns,  it  acknowledged  the  Spartan 
iopremaoy  prior  to  and  during  the  Persian  war. 
It  was  an  ally  of  Sparta  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  bnt  in  42I-'20  B.  C.  formed 
a  confederacy  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Athens, 
which  was  defeated  and  dissolved  by  the  Loce- 
dnmonians  in  419.  Though  it  became  again 
an  ally  of  Sparta,  its  increasing  power  ren- 
dered it  obnoiiOQB  to  the  latter  city,  and  in 
S8S  the  Spartans  attacked  and  destroyed  it  by 
taming  tlie  waters  of  the  Ophis  against  its 
walls.  The  Uantineans  rebuilt  their  city  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supremacy  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  in  871.  They  were  promi- 
nent in  the  formation  of  the  Arcadian  con- 
federacy, but  soon  abandoned  It  for  an  alli- 
ance with  their  ancient  enemies  the  Spartans. 
To  prevent  this  coalition  Epaminondas  marched 
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into  the  Peloponuesna,  and  Mantioea  is  chiefly 
celebrated  aa  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  (862) 
between  the  Thebans  and  Spartans,  in  which 
he  felL  It  continued  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant towns  of  Arcadia  till  the  time  of  the 
Achfean  leagne,  which  it  at  first  joined,  bnt 
subsequently  deserted  for  the  jEtolian  confed- 
eracy, an  event  which  occasioned  the  Cleo- 
menio  war.  In  226  it  was  surprised  and  ter- 
ribly chastised  by  Aratns,  and  in  233  it  was 
plundered  by  Antigonus  Doson,  and  ita  name 
changed  to  Andgouea,  which  it  bore  till  its  an- 
cient appellation  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  The  mins  of  KanUnea  are  visible 
at  the  modern  village  of  Paleopoli,  in  a  bare 
plain,  8  m.  N.  of  Tripolitza;  tney  consist  of 
the  remains  of  the  theatre  and  three  courses 
of  masonry  of  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walla, 
which  were  elliptical,  1,260  yards  in  diameter, 
with  10  gates  and  118  towers. 

lUimS  (Fabr. ;  Or.  /oivni,  a  soothsayer),  a 
genus  of  orthopterons  insects  of  the  group  oi 
graspers  {raptoni^.  In  the  best  known  spe- 
oieB,if.  rali^MM  (Linn.),  the  head  iatriangobr, 
the  eyes  large,  the  prothorai  very  long,  and 
the  body  narrowed  and  lengthened;  the  an- 
terior feet  are  armed  with  hooks  and  spine^ 
and  the  shanks  are  capable  of  being  donblea 
up  on  the  under  side  of  the  thighs.    When  at 
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rest  it  sits  nnon  the  four  posterior  lego,  widk 
the  head  ana  prothorai  nearly  erect,  and  th« 
anterior  feet  folded  backward ;  from  this  sin- 
gular attitude  it  is  called  the  praying  mantis 
or  soothsayer  (the  prie-DUu  of  the  French). 
The  insects  are  slow  in  their  motions,  wtuting 
on  the  branches  of  trees  and  shmbs  for  some 
insect  to  pass  within  their  reach,  when  tbey 
seize  and  hold  it  with  the  anterior  feet,  and 
tear  it  to  pieces.  Tbey  are  voracious,  some- 
times preying  upon  each  other ;  they  are  bene- 
ficial to  man  in  destroying  caterpillars  and  oth- 
er insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  two  long  rows,  protected  by 
a  parchment-like  envelope,  and  attached  to  the 
stalk  of  a  plant ;  the  nymph  Is  as  voracious  as 
the  perfect  insect,  from  which  it  differs  prin- 
cipally in  the  less  developed  wings.  They  are 
most  abundant  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Afri- 
ca, South  America,  and  India,  but  are  found  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  Europe, 
and  Australia.  In  the  south  of  France  it  was 
once  a  popular  belief  that  this  insect,  if  spo- 
ken to,  would  point  ont  the  way  to  a  lost  child, 
and  in  central  and  south  Africa  it  is  still  re- 
tarded with  veneration.  The  American  ^>©- 
oies  is  the  M.  Carolina. 
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UHTCA  (ItaL  Mantota).  I.  A  N.  province 
of  It^,  forroerlj  indnded  in  Lombud;,  but 
litelj  attached  to  Venetia,  bordering  oa  Bres- 
cia. Verona,  Rovigo,  Modena,  Beggio,  Parma, 
«D(t  Cremona ;  area,  866  aq.  m. ;  j>op.  in  1873, 
288,913.  It  is  an  extensive  plain,  in  man;  parta 
Bvampj  and  insalabrioua,  but  bas  been  much 
improved  hy  draining',  and  is  generally  very 
fertile.  It  is  watered  bj  tbe  river  Po  and  its 
afflaents  the  Mincio  and  Oglio,  and  its  princi- 
pal products  are  graio,  flax,  Eulk,  hemp,  rice, 
fraiU,  and  wine.  The  province  ia  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Gonzaga,  Mantua,  Ostiglia,  Re- 
vere, and  Bermide,  and  embraces  the  former 
dach;  of  Mantua.  IL  A  city,  capital  of  the 
pronnce,  60  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Milan  and  2S  m.  S. 
S.  W.  of  Verona,  on  an  island  in  tlie  middle  of 
a  lagoon  formed  bj  the  Mincio;  pop.  in  1872, 
!6,68T.    The  awamps  and  marshes  surround- 
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ing  Usntna,  in  connection  with  tbe  formidable 
works  wbidi  guard  all  its  approaches  and  en- 
close it  on  every  side,  once  constituted  its  moat 
important  defences,  and  made  it  so  stroug  that 
it  was  deemed  impregnable  by  any  means  bnt 
famine ;  bnt  of  late  yeai-g  tlie  marshes  have  been 
partially  drained  and  diked,  and  the  salnbrity  of 
the  city  is  greatly  improved.  The  communica- 
tion between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is  by 
several  bridges,  the  longest  of  which,  the  ponte 
di  San  Giorgio,  forms  the  principal  approach 
to  the  city.  The  latter  is  entered  by  five  gates, 
one  of  which,  the  porta  Mulina,  presents  a  cn- 
rions  specimen  of  ancient  engineering.  Man- 
tua has  a  desolate  appearance,  except  in  tbe 
central  parts,  where  there  is  commercial  activ- 
ity ;  but  it  contains  many  fine  streeta,  the  via 
Larga  being  the  widest  avenue.  Among  the 
finest  squares  are  the  piazxa  di  Virgilio,  sur- 


rounded by  elegant  honsea;  the  piazza  delle 
Erbe,  where  the  market  is  held;  the  esplanade  or 
piazza,  di  San  Pietro;  and  the  piazza  del  Ardne, 
■ith  a  marble  pillar  orownea  by  a  bust  of  Vir- 
gil Great  masses  of  bnildini;^  consisting  of 
feudal  castlee  with  their  battlemented  turrets 
ud  Lombard  arches,  extend  from  the  porta  di 
San  Giorgio  to  the  piazza  Delpurgo,  and  in- 
clude the  ancient  palatial  castle  (eattelU  di 
Carte)  at  the  Gonzagaa,  now  ased  partly  as  a 
prison  and  partly  for  public  offices.  Adjoin- 
ing it  is  tbe  immense  structure  begun  in  1302, 
now  comprising  the  so-called  palazzo  Imperiale, 
palazio  Vecchio,  and  corle  Imperiale,  contain- 
ing about  500  apartments,  and  mainly  indebted 
(or  its  present  beauty  to  the  genius  of  Qiulio 
Homano,  whose  works  as  a  painter  and  archi- 
tect form  the  greatest  artistic  glory  of  the  city, 
Lat  sre  nowhere  displayed  to  greater  advan- 


tage than  in  the  decorations  of  this  palace. 
The  palazzo  del  Te,  outside  of  the  city,  origi- 
nally intended  for  ducal  stables,  also  grew  up 
nnder  the  genius  of  liomano  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  vast  and  magnificent  building.  The  prin- 
cipal churches  are  the  cathedral  of  8t.  Peter, 
Sant'  Andrea,  andSte.  Barbara,  all  more  or  less 
rich  in  paintings,  particularly  the  last,  which 
also  contains  in  its  sacristy  a  golden  vase  at- 
tributed to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  San  Mauririo 
contains  the  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Margaret," 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Lodovico  Carracoi. 
The  shambles  (beceherta)  and  fish  markets 
(peMcheria)  were  planned  and  built  by  Giiilio 
Romano.  Mantua  is  a  bishop's  see,  erected  in 
808,  and  coutains  a  number  of  educational  and 
charitable  institntions,  a  botanic  garden,  a  mu- 
seum of  antiquities,  a  library  of  about  60,000 
volumes,  an  academy  of  science  and  fine  arts 
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fVir^liwis),  now  chiefly  nBed  a*  a  sohool  of 
drswing,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  mdos- 
trj,  a  monU  di  pUti,  a  general  honsa  of  cor- 
roction,  a  military  araena],  a  theatre,  and  an 
elegant  amphitheatre.  The  mannfactnrea,  in- 
cluding silk,  linen,  sail  cloth,  woollens,  soap,  pa- 
per, and  parchment,  are  limited,  and  the  princi- 
pal article  of  trade  is  silt. — Mantaa  is  sapposed 
to  have  been  fonnded  b;  the  Etniscana  400  yo&rs 
before  the  bnilding  of  Rome,  and  it  came  un- 
der Roman  power  in  197  B.  0.  It  derivM  its 
chief  classical  oelebrit;  from  asaociations  with 
Yir^l,  who  has  celebrated  Mantua  as  the  place 
of  his  birth  in  several  paasages  of  bis  works. 
Obarlemagne  gave  it  its  first  fortifications, 
which  in  modem  tdmea  were  completed  in  their 
present  form  by  the  Anstrians.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  oitjes  in 
Italy,  and  was  greatly  improved  and  embel' 
lished  by  the  Oonzaga  family,  nnder  whom  it 
became  with  the  surroanding  territory  a  duchy. 
^See  GoNZAOA.)  Jn  1630  it  was  seized  by  the 
imperialists  andsnbjeeted  to  terrible  calamitiee, 
from  which  the  city  has  never  recovered.  In 
1796-'7  Bonaparte,  hopeless  of  rednoing  the 
fortress  by  force  of  arms,  kept  it  mider  strict 
blockade  for  five  months  till  famine  com- 
pelled it  to  oapitalate,  Feb.  2, 179T.  The  Ans- 
trians  regained  it  in  July,  1796,  and  the  French 
aguD,  after  Marengo,  in  1800.  It  belonged  t« 
the  lungdom  of  Italy  till  1814,  when  it  was 
restored  to  Aostria.  In  July,  1842,  the  Jewa, 
who  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, then  confined  in  a  separate  qnarter 
(vhttto),  were  sobjoeted  to  grvM  persecntions. 
La  the  war  of  Sardinia  with  Anstria  in  1848, 
the  victory  depended  on  the  possasdon  of  Man- 
tuaj  it  was  blookaded  for  several  months  by 
the  troops  of  Charles  Albert,  till  bis  defeat 
by  Marsoal  Radetzky  in  the  battle  of  Cns- 
tozza  (Joly  29).  Daring  the  wars  of  1BS9  and 
1860  Mantna  was  again  of  high  strat^cal 
importance,  as  one  of  the  most  formidable 
strongholds  of  Anstria.  By  the  treaty  of  Vil- 
lafranca,  July  11,  1859,  it  was  excepted  from 
the  territory  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia; 
bnt  it  was  annexed  to  Italy  Oct.  11,  1888. 
MAXDEL,  the  name  of  two  Byumtii 


displayed  against  the  Tnrks  induced  his  father 
John  II.  (Cfljo-Joannes)  to  beqneath  the  crown 
to  him  rather  than  to  his  elder  brother  Isaac, 
and  he  succeeded  him  in  1148.  He  was  at  once 
involved  in  wars  both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
which  laated  with  brief  intermissions  throngh 
his  rei^  In  1144  he  subjected  Raymond, 
the  Latm  prince  of  Antiooh.  In  1146  he  de- 
feated the  saltan  of  looninm  in  aucceasive 
pitched  battles.  In  1147  he  promised  his  aid 
to  the  new  omaade  headed  by  Louis  YIL  of 
Franoe  and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany;  and  be 
allowed  them  a  passage  through  his  dominions, 
bnt  gave  secret  information  to  the  Tnrks.  In 
1148  ha  be^n  the  most  important  war  of  his 
reign  with  Boger,  the  NormAn  king  of  Sicily, 
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who  had  taken  Corfn  and  prepared  to  inrade 
Greece.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Vene- 
tians,  who  within  a  year  joined  him  before 
the  fortress  of  Corfn,  which  was  snrrendered 
after  an  obstinate  siege.  He  was  prevented 
from  invading  Sicily  by  hoBtilities  of  the  Sor- 
Ttans  and  Hungarians,  instigated  by  Roger,  the 
former  of  whom  were  vanquished  in  two  cam- 
paigns, but  the  latter  protracted  the  war  till 
1162.  In  that  year  he  snflered  a  reverse  from 
the  Turks  in  CiUcia,  but  his  general  John  Dncaa 
gained  so  great  suooessea  in  soutbem  Italy  that 
Mannel  conceived  the  project  of  renniting  the 
eastern  and  western  empires.  The  defeat  of 
Alexia,  the  snccessor  of  John  Dncaa,  by  Wil- 
liam, the  HDCOessor  of  Roger,  soon  followed ; 
the  Sicilian  admiral  Kains  routed  the  Greek 
fleet  nS  Negropont,  and  advanced  toward  Oon- 
standnopte ;  and  Manuel  therefore  accepted  an 
honorable  peaceinllSQ.  Those  Greek  prisoners 
who  were  silk  weavers  were  retained  in  Italy, 
and  gave  origin  to  the  Italian  ailk  manata»- 
tnres.  In  the  following  years  he  waged  sno- 
oessfnl  wars  with  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch, 
and  Ax  ed-Din,  the  Turkish  saltan.  A  new 
warsoonbrokeontwithGeJEaIT.,kingof  Hnn- 
gary,  which  was  terminated  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Hungarians.  In  1176  he  was  defeated  by 
Az  ed-IHn  in  the  monntains  of  Pisidia,  and  was 
obliged  to  sign  a  disadvantageons  peace.  By 
brewing  the  treaty  and  renewing  the  war  ho 
obtained  honorable  terms.  Bepreased  by  this 
diBaatrouH  expedition,  he  never  recovered  his 
former  military  enterprise  and  ambition.  IL 
■aiad  n.  PalisligM,  bom  in  1S48,  died  Jnlr 
21,  1426.  At  the  death  of  his  father  John  Y. 
in  1891,  he  fled  to  Conatantinoplfl  from  the 
coarii  of  the  saltan  Bajazet,  with  whom  ha 
had  been  left  as  a  hostage.  The  oonsequenoe 
was  a  war  with  Bajaiet,  in  which  Mairacl 
was  supported  by  an  army  of  Hungarians, 
Germans,  and  French.  The  allies,  under  the 
command  of  Sigismund,  king  of  Hongary  and 
afterward  emperor  of  Germany,  were  defeated 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Nioopolis  in  1898, 
with  the  loss  of  10,000  men.  Oonstantino- 
ple  was  besieged,  and  its  fali  seemed  impend- 
ing, when  the  oonqueets  of  Tamerlane  diverted 
the  arms  of  the  sultan.  Manuel  visited  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  vainly  seeking 
assistance  from  the  western  princes.  In  the 
conflict  between  the  Tartars  and  tbe  Torka, 
he  acted  with  diplomatio  skill,  and  secured 
peace  to  his  empire.  He  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  council  of  Constance  with  instmetjona  to 
urge  aunion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  ohnroheo; 
but  his  real  object  was  only  to  obtain  aid  from 
the  kingdoms  of  the  West,  and  to  alarm  tho 
Turks  by  the  negotiations. 

UNIfHlSSIOIl,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  form 
by  which  slaves,  or  other  persona  not  ten  ju- 
ra, were  released  from  their  condition.  There 
were  three  modes  of  effecting  a  legal  release, 
by  virtdieta,  census,  or  will,  by  any  of  which 
the  freedman  might  obtain  the  rights  of  a 
citizen.    Tbe  vindieta  was  the  oldest,  and  as 
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followe;  The  owner  bronght  hi*  slave  before 
the  msg^trate,  and  stated  the  groands  on 
■which  lie  intended   his   inannroiss'  "" 

lictor  liud  a  rod  on  the  head  of  the 


alave,  pronoancing  the  worda,  "I  wish  this 
num  to  be  free,"  turned  him  round,  and  let  him 
go  (mnint  »  nuinu,  whence  the  term).  The 
magistrBte  then  declared  liim  to  be  free.  The 
manmniBuon  b;  censoe  was  effected  bj  the 
aUvea  giving  in  their  namee  at  the  iostnJ  cen- 
sus at  the  bidding  of  their  masters.  B7  wilt  a 
slave  canld  be  made  free  conditionally  or  un- 
eondidonaUy,  or  free  snd  an  heb  to  the  tes- 
tator. Laws  at  different  periods  enacted  re- 
■biotions,  such  as  limiting  the  proportion  of 
alaves  a  man  might  manumit  in  bis  will  and 

freventing  maiiiunissiou  to  detrand  creditors. 
he  act  of  nianumissioD  established  the  rela- 
tion of  patron  and  freedman  between  the 
iDannmittor  and  the  manumitted ;  and  if  the 
former  was  a  citizen,  the  latt«r  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  fftni,  and  assumed  his  family  as  well 
aa  person^  name,  to  whicb  he  added  some 
other  as  somame,  commonly  that  by  which  he 
■was  previonslf  known. 

lUIUS*  Bee  Aobicultusal  Chemistbi, 
ToL  i,  p.  197. 

■ANDflOUPr  (Lat  mtmv  teriptum,  written 
irith  the  hand),  in  bibliography,  a  written  book 
or  dooament,  in  distinction  from  a  printed 
one.  (For  tiie  varions  materials  that  have 
been  used  for  diia  purpose,  see  Book,  Papkb, 
and  Paptucs.)  In  form,  ancient  mannsuripts 
were  either  rolls  (wlwmina)  or  flat  pages  like 
onr  printed  books  (eodiea).  The  EgyptJao 
p^tyri  are  usnallj  in  rolls  of  an  indefinite 
length,  according  to  the  aabject  matter,  but 
some  of  the  smsller  onee  are  flat.  Leaves  of 
pardunent  were  sometimea  interspersed  with 
papyroB  leaves  to  strengthen  the  latter.  Paroh- 


■nent  and  vellam  maoasoripts  also  were  ori^- 
nallv  In  rolls,  bnt  codices  were  made  as  earij 
at  the  &d  and  4di  oenturies.  The  pages  of  the 
latter  are  nsoally  quarto,  rarely  folio  or  octavo. 
Some  of  the  oldeet  are  square,  but  they  are 
generally  a  little  higher  than  broad.  The 
tnannacripts  of  the  Hexioans  were  sometimes 
In  ndla,  bnt  more  generally  in  book  form,  the 
Mper,  whidi  was  oontinnoas,  being  folded 
like  a  ohart,  with  a  tablet  or  oover  of  wood  at 
each  Mid.  As  the  writiDg  was  on  one  side 
only,  each  page  could  thns  be  referred  to  sepa- 
rately, as  in  a  modem  book. — The  transoribing 
of  maauBoripts  was  committed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  prinoipally  to  slaves,  who  were 
esteemed  of  great  value  when  they  excelled  in 
the  art.  They  are  called  by  Horace  icr^torei 
librarii,  and  in  later  times  antiquarii.  Becker 
thinks  that  the  latter  term  was  applied,  after 
the  curafve  writing  came  into  nse,  to  those 
who  copied  books  in  the  old  nncial  characters. 
There  were  also  at  Bome  professional  oopyistB, 
some  of  whom  were  women.  About  the  6tb 
tnntiuT  flBoociatioiu  of  soribes,  who  worked 


nnder  stringent  mlea,  were  formed.  In  the 
middle  ages  copying  was  almost  eiclorivelj 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  who  were  called 
clerks  (fiUrieij.  In  all  the  principal  moDssteries 
a  room  called  leriptorwan  was  devoted  to  the 
teriba  or  leripUrei,  where  they  conld  pnrsue 
their  work  in  quiet.  The  test  was  sometimes 
read  aloud  by  a  dittator.  The  manuscript 
when  finished  was  corrected  by  one  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  it  then  passed  into 
the  bands  of  the  tniniator,  who  added  the  or- 
namental oapitals  and  other  embellishments. 
The  earliest  form  of  illuminatiou  was  the  use  of 
different  colored  inks.  The  Egyptian  papyri 
are  generally  written  in  red  and  blai^  but  some 
are  ornamented  with  other  colors  and  wifli 
gilding,  and  some  with  vignettes,  many  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and 
bcanty  of  their  execution.  In  the  vellum 
manoacripts  of  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  the 
initial  letters,  the  firat  words,  or  the  first  three 
or  four  lines  of  books  are  often  in  red  ink, 
while  the  body  of  the  work  is  in  black.  Other 
colors,  as  purple,  blue,  green,  and  cinnabar, 
were  used  early,  and  sometimes  the  entire 
manuscript  was  written  in  gold  or  silver  let- 
ters on  Jmrple,  blue,  or  rose-colored  parch- 
ment. One  of  the  most  iDterestiog  examplea 
of  this  is  the  Argentevt  C<td«e  in  the  library 
of  the  nniverrity  of  Upsal,  written  in  silver 
letters,  with  the  initials  in  gold,  on  violet-col- 
ored vellum.  (See  Abqbstedb  Codzi.)  The 
Codex  Aureu*  of  the  royal  library  at  Stock- 
holm is  a  Latin  manoscript  of  the  Goapels, 
written  in  Gothic  oharBoters  of  gold  on  leaves 
of  vellum  alternately  white  and  violet;  it  be- 
longs to  the  flth  century.  In  the  earlier  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  initial  letters,  bat  after  the  4th  cen- 
tury the  first  letters  of  books  and  chapters, 
and  sometimes  of  each  page,  were  made  la> 
ger  than  the  body  of  the  letting  and  were  fre- 
quently profusely  ornamented  io  design  and 
color.  In  the  Stli  and  Tth  centories  initial  let- 
ters were  one  or  two  Inches  high,  and  from  the 
Tth  to  the  10th  century  were  often  a  foot  high, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  page.  The  Irish 
manuscripts  of  this  period  eihibit  some  of  tiie 
most  extraordinary  work  of  this  kind,  the  ini- 
tials being  formed  of  oomplicated  interlaced 
patterns,  and  ornamented  with  figures  of  men, 
birds,  animals,  and  grotesque  deformities.  Due 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  dasa  is  tlia  copy 
of  the  Gospels  known  as  the  Book  of  Kella,  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin ;  it  dates 
from  the  Tth  century.  The  early  Franco-Gallio 
manoBoripts  show  a  distinct  sty'e  of  illumina- 
tion of  Initial  letters  in  arabesqoe  patterns  with 
elegant  foliage.  Id  the  middle  ages  colored  and 
gilded  designs  and  illastrations  were  so  com- 
mon that  it  was  said :  Eodie  toriptortt  non  »unt 
KriptoTM,  led  picture*.  Hiniatnres  and  pic- 
tures were  early  introduced  into  manuscripts. 
Pliny  says  that  physicians  painted  rapresen- 
tations  of  medidnal  plants  m  their  treatise^ 
and  that  Varro  illostxated  his  biography  of 
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ominent  pereonB  witli  700  portr^ts.  In  the 
imperial  librar;  at  Vienna  is  a  Roman  calen- 
dar with  allegorioai  figures  of  the  months,  sup- 
poaed  to  bave  been  eiacated  In  the  first  ball  of 
the  4th  rentar? ;  and  in  the  same  library  is  a 
copy  of  Dioscoridea,  dating  from  the  banning 
of  the  6th  oenturyj  contuninf;  numerous  minia- 
tares  and  illostrationa  of  plants.  There  is  also 
a  freffinent  of  a  Virgil  of  the  4tb  century  in 
the  Vatican  iibrary,  which  is  profusely  orna- 
mented with  miniatures.  The  Codex  Cottoni- 
ania  Oeneieoi,  the  remains  of  which  are  in 
tiie  British  museum,  had  originally  200  minia- 
tures, each  about  four  inches  square.  This 
manuscript,  which  contained  fragments  of  the 
Old  and  tlie  New  Testament  in  166  quarto 
leaves,  is  s^d  by  tradition  to  have  belonged 
to  Origen  in  the  first  half  of  the  8d  century, 
but  it  IS  now  ascribed  to  the  Cth  centary.  It 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  at  the  burning 
of  the  Oottonian  library  in  1781.  In  the  Am- 
brosian  library  in  Milan  is  a  part  of  a  very  an- 
deot  coi^  of  the  Iliad  iliostrated  with  minia- 
tana.  The  Persians,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and 
other  eastern  nations  illaminated  their  manq- 
soripta,  but  no  very  ancient  specimens  are 
known  to  be  extant.  Some  of  the  Arab  man- 
nsoripts  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
arabesque  ornamentation,  and  for  the  absence 
of  any  representations  of  living  fign'^  the 
painting  of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran. 
— liie  most  ancient  manuseripta  extant  are 
the  papyrus  rolls  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
where  the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  of  tne 
sand  beneath  which  they  were  baried  pre- 
served them  in  an  almost  perfect  condition  for 
thousands  of  years.  They  m^  be  oon^dered 
ander  two  general  beads,  the  Egjmtian  proper 
and  the  Qreek.  Of  the  former  three  classes 
are  found,  written  respectively  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic, the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic  or  en- 
chorial characters.  The  first  are  mostly  books 
of  a  religious  and  moral  character,  the  most 
oommon  one  being  the  ritual  of  the  dead.  Hie- 
ratio  manuscripts  contain  the  great  body  of 
Egyptian  literature.  One  of  the  oldest  known 
is  tile  Prisse  papyrus  in  the  national  library  at 
Paris,  a  moral  treatise  written  by  Prinoe  Ptoh- 
hotep  of  the  Gth  dynasty,  tbe  beginning  of  which 
IsplacedbyHorietteatSSSl  B.  0.  Manuseripta 
in  the  demotic  character,  consisting  priucipal- 
Iv  of  contracts,  bills  of  sale,  accounts,  letters, 
ac,  are  found  dating  from  tbe  beginning  of 
tiie  9th  century  B.  0.  to  about  the  M  centary 
A.  D.  (See  £k)Ti>T,  LANonAOE  ani>  Liteba- 
TDBK  OF.)  The  Greek  papyrus  monnscripts 
fonnd  in  Egypt  are  of  two  classes :  books  prop- 
er, vrritten  in  uncial  letters,  and  public  and  pri- 
v^  dooaments,  in  cursive  characters.  Among 
the  oldest  specimens  of  the  first  class  extant 
are  fragments  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  and  a 
part  of  the  13th  book  of  the  Iliad,  written  in 
the  8d  century  B.  0.,  in  tbe  national  library 
at  Paris;  and  among  the  papyri  recovered 
from  Herculanenm  is  a  fragment  of  a  treatise 
on  music  by  Pbilodemus,  of  fhe  lat  oentnry 


B.  0.  Among  the  oldest  cursive  maniucripta 
is  a  petition  to  Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  written 
in  tbe  2d  century  B.  U.,  also  in  Paris.— The 
invention  of  parchment  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  reign  of  Enmenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamna, 
in  the  2d  century  B.  0.,  but  manuscript  rolls 
of  brown  leather  of  the  14tb  dynasty  have 
been  found  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  rolls 
of  white  parchment  made  more  than  1,000 

Siara  before  Eumenes  are  preserved  in  tbe 
ritish  museum.  A  recently  discoverod  leath- 
er manuscript  of  the  ritual  of  the  dead,  written 
in  bloek  and  red  hieratic  characters,  is  now  in 
the  Berlin  mnsenm.  It  is  ascribed  to  tbe  18tb 
dynasty-  Of  parchment  manuscripts  made 
since  the  be^nnin^  of  the  Ohristian  era,  prob- 
ably the  moat  ancient  one  in  existence  is  the 
palimpsest  of  Cicero's  J)«  Bejntbliea  in  the 
Vatican  library,  supposed  by  its  discoverer, 
Oardinai  Mai,  to  have  been  written  in  the  2a 
or  8d  oentury.  (See  Pauhpbzbt.)  It  con- 
tains SOS  pages,  and  is  written  in  double  col- 
umns of  16  lines  each,  in  fine  Roman  anci^ 
with  no  divuion  of  words.  Over  it  is  St.  Aa- 
gnstine's  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  la  the 
library  of  Verona  is  a  palimpsest  Vir^l  of  the 
8d  or  4th  centnry,  with  the  Gregorian  com- 
mentary on  Job  written  over  it  in  a  script  of 
the  8th  centnry.  The  same  library  possessea 
the  celebrated  palimpsest  of  the  4th  century, 
containing  the  greater  part  of  the  Institates 
of  Gains,  overwritten  with  a  eopy  of  the  let- 
ters of  Bt  Jerome,  A  palimpsest  in  tbe  Brit- 
ish musenm  contains,  under  fragments  of  the 
sermona  of  St.  Chrysostom,  written  in  8y- 
riac,  the  only  extant  portion  of  the  annals  of 
Licinianns.  in  uncial  characters  of  the  4th 
centnry.  In  the  Vatican  are  a  Terence  of  the 
4th  or  6th  centary  and  a  fragment  of  a  Sal- 
lust  of  the  Cth.  Tbe  Laurention  library  of 
Florence  possesses  the  celebrated  Medicean 
Virgil,  the  most  perfect  of  the  ancient  copies 
existing,  wanting  only  a  part  of  tbe  Bnoolica. 
It  contuns  440  leaves,  is  written  on  both  ndea, 
and  tbe  first  three  lines  of  each  book  are  in 
vermilion.  It  belongs  to  the  4lh  or  fiih  oea- 
tury.<— No  authentic  manuscripts  or  fragments 
of  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  of  the  first  three 
centuries  are  known  to  exisL  The  Coda  Si- 
naitieiu,  which  was  obtained  by  Tischendorf 
in  1809  from  the  convent  of  St  Catharine  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  and  is  now  in  the  imperial  library 
at  St.  Petersburg,  is  generally  oonoeded<  to 
have  been  written  about  the  middle  of  the  4th 
oentnry.  Tischendorf  considers  it  not  improb- 
able that  it  is  one  of  the  60  copies  of  tlko 
Seriptnrea  which  the  emperor  Constantine  in 
the  year  381  directed  to  be  made  for  Byzan- 
tium, under  the  care  of  Ensebius  of  Oeesarea. 
Tt  consists  of  S4S1  leaves  of  very  fine  vellnm, 
made  probably  from  the  skins  of  antelopes  or 
of  asses,  each  leaf  being  14}  inches  high  by 
m  inches  wide.  The  writing  on  each  page 
is  in  four  columns  (excepting  in  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  there  are 
bnt  two),  each  cont^ning  48  tinea  of  from  IS 
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to  14  letters  eacb.  The  characters  are  well 
executed  uncials,  unconnected  with  each  other, 
witfaoot  spaces  between  the  words,  with  no 
larae  initial  letters,  no  breathings  nor  sccents, 
ana  with  few  msrlis  of  panctoatioD.  The  Eret 
line  of  each  of  the  ptalins  and  of  the  other 
poetical  books  is  in  red  iok.  It  coot^os  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  the  latter  per- 
fect. The  Codtz  Vatieanvt,  a  manascript  of 
the  Greek  Bible,  deficient  in  some  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  also  ascribed  to  aboot  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  although  Tischen- 
dorf  considers  the  evidence  not  quite  so  oon- 
dnsive  as  in  the  case  of  the  Smaitieu*.  Its 
early  tustorj  is  not  known,  bat  it  wpears  in 
the  first  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  ItDrar?  in 
I4T6.  It  is  a  quarto  volume,  1<H  inches  high, 
10  broad,  and  H  thick,  and  is  bonnd  in  red 
morocco;  contains  146  leaves  of  fine  thin  vel- 
lum, has  three  oolamns  of  43  hnea  each  to  the 
page,  and  is  written  in  elegant  nnciaU,  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  the  Sinaitieiu,  with 
so  spaces  between  the  words.  As  originally 
written,  it  had  no  large  capital  letters  and  no 
breathings  nor  accents;  hnt  capital  letters  in 
blue  or  redj  three  fourths  of  an  inch  high,  have 
been  added  at  the  beginning  of  each  book  by 
a  later  corrector,  who  also  put  in  the  breath- 
ings and  accents,  and  probably  the  stops.  Of 
the  Biblical  manoscripts  of  the  fith  century,  the 
Cod^x  AUxandrinvi  of  the  British  musenm, 
contsining  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
is  the  most  important.  It  is  in  fonr  quarto  vol- 
nmes,  with  pages  13  inches  high  by  10  broad, 
has  two  colamns  of  GO  linee  each  to  the  page, 
and  b  written  in  uniform  nncials,  with  the  Srst 
three  or  fonr  lines  of  each  book  in  rod  letters. 
It  differs  from  the  Sinaitieui  and  the  Vatiea- 
Kus  in  having  large  initial  letters.  Scholars 
are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing  it  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  5th  centnry.  (See  Ai-BX^NsaiAK 
CoDBX.)  Of  the  same  centnry  is  the  Ephraem 
palimpsest  of  the  national  library  in  Paris.  It 
H  about  the  taze  at  the  Codez  Alexandriivt, 
though  not  qnite  so  high,  and  has  209  leaves, 
of  which  64  contain  fragments  of  the  Septua- 
giut  and  14fi  various  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  original  text,  which  was  partly 
erased  in  the  12th  century  to  make  room  for 
the  writings  of  Ephraem  Byms,  is  in  elegant 
uncials,  wiihont  division  of  words  or  chapters, 
and  with  bat  one  colomn  to  the  page,  consist- 
ing of  from  40  to  48  lines.  The  Codex  Baa 
or  Cantairigieiuit,  in  the  library  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  Iwlonga  to  the  6th  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  Greek  manuscript,  with  a  Lstin 
translation  on  the  opposite  pages,  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  Acts,  witii  a  numl>er  of  pages  miss- 
ing. It  ia  a  onarto  volume  of  414  leaves,  with 
p8ge«  10  incnes  high  by  8  wide,  and  written 
sUchometricaily  in  a  single  column  of  83  lines 
to  the  page.  The  first  three  tines  of  each  book 
are  in  red  ink.  The  characters  are  uncials,  and 
tfie  words  ore  undivided.  (See  Brza's  Consi.) 
Among  the  fragments  of  manuscripts  of  this 
centoiT,  one  of  the  most  interesting  b  tbe  Codtx 


PttTpvrtu*,  fonr  leaves  of  which  are  in  the  Brit- 
ish museum,  six  in  the  Vatican,  and  two  in  Ae 
imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Tischendorf  found 
S8  additional  leiLves  in  the  island  of  Patmos. 
It  is  written  in  silver  letters,  now  quite  black 
from  age  (the  names  of  God  and  Christ  in 
gold),  on  very  thin  purple  velkim,  end  has 
two  columns  uf  Ifi  lines  each  to  the  page.  The 
characters  are  large  Greelt  uncials,  written 
without  division  of  words.  Among  the  old- 
est and  moat  important  of  the  cursive  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  6V 
dex  BaiiUruu,  in  the  library  of  Basel,  ascribed 
to  the  10th  century.  It  has  one  column  of  88 
lines  to  each  page,  and  is  written  in  small  ele- 
gant characters,  with  breathings,  accents,  iota 
subscripts,  and  a  few  illuminations,  among 
which  are  portraits  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher and  bis  son  Constandne  Porphyro- 
genituB.  The  Codex  Suber,  a  cursive  mann- 
Bcript  containing  fragments  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  nationd  library  at  Paris,  is  writ- 
ten entirely  in  red  ink ;  it  belongs  to  the  lOtii 
or  11th  century.  Of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  the  Cod«x  Amiatinui,  in  tlie  Lan- 
rentian  library  at  Florence,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant It  derives  its  name  from  the  Cister- 
cian monsatery  of  Monte  Amiato,  in  Tuscsny, 
where  it  was  owned  previous  to  its  acquisitioa 
by  the  Laurentian  library.  From  mtrinMo 
evidence  it  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  written 
about  541  by  Bervandus,  abbot  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  near  Alatri,  on  the  borders  of 
Latium.  It  consists  of  1,029  leaves,  of  which 
TSe  are  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  and  283 
to  the  New.  It  is  written  in  well  formed  Bo- 
man  uncials,  and  has  two  columns  to  the  page, 
each  having  in  general  4S  lines  stichometri- 
cally  arranged.  The  first  line  of  each  book  is 
rubricated.  Other  renowned  msnuscripts  of 
the  same  century  are  a  Virgil  in  the  Vatdcan, 
a  Prudentins,  the  sermons  of  St.  Augnstine 
on  papyrus,  the  psalter  of  St.  Germain-dea- 
Pr^B  in  silver  letters,  and  a  copy  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code,  all  in  the  national  Ijbraiy  at 
Paris;  the  unique  copy  of  the  fifth  decade  of 
Livy,  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna:  a 
Lactantius  and  tne  breviary  of  Alaric  at  Bo- 
logna; and  a  palimpsest  containing  4,000  linea 
of  the  Iliad  in  the  British  museum.  The  cele- 
brated manuscript  of  the  Digest  of  Justinian 
too,  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence,  be- 
lo^  probably  to  the  close  of  the  fith  century. 
— llie  science  of  reading  and  judging  ancient 
manuscripts  is  called  diplomatics,  and  is  a 
branch  of  pslsography.  In  examining  a  man- 
uscript in  order  to  Judge  of  its  antiquity,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  qnslity  and  charac- 
ter of  the  material  on  which  it  Is  written; 
the  style  of  the  writing;  the  inks  used;  ils 
miniatures,  vignettes,  and  srabesqnes,  and  the 
colors  with  which  they  are  executed;  the  cov- 
er, its  material  and  ornamentation  ;  and  tlie 
character  of  the  contents.  The  oldest  Greek 
and  Latin  manuscripts  are  written  in  snuare 
capital  letters,  without  division  of  wonlB  or 
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Bentenoes,  and  withoat  pnnotnation.  Tbla 
stfle  was  in  use  until  about  the  6th  oentaty, 
wheii  it  waa  superseded  by  uncial  writing, 
which  had  ooexiBted  with  it  from  the  8d  oen- 
tary.  A  kind  of  capitals  called  rustlcB,  haying 
the  letters  elightlf  inclined,  were  used  how- 
ever until  a  mach  later  time.  Uncials  difler 
from  pnre  capitals  in  having  some  of  the  let- 
ters, particularly  A,  D,  E,  and  M,  curved.  The 
most  of  the  extant  Greek  and  Latin  manu- 
Boripts  written  between  die  4th  and  6t)i  cen- 
tnries  are  in  nncial  eharactera ;  but  from  the 
Otb  to  the  close  of  the  Stb  century  semi-un- 
oial  writing,  a  miitnre  of  small  and  capital 
letters,  came  gradually  into  use,  and  led  even- 
tually to  the  amall  cnraive  or  minuscule  wri- 
ting of  the  10th  century.  These  remarks  ap- 
ply more  particularly  to  book  manuscriptB,  for 
Greek  cursives  were  used  in  letters  and  docu- 
ments before  the  Christian  era.  Latin  cnrdves 
were  introduced  into  book  manuscripts  as  ear- 
ly as  the  4th  century.  In  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts the  charaoters  are  written  separately 
each  from  another,  and  tliere  are  no  divisions 
into  words  or  seutencee,  nor  distinction  of  ini- 
tial letters.  Abbreviations  early  oame  into  use. 
At  first  they  were  limited  to  principal  words, 
BDch  as  names  of  the  Deity  ;  but  in  time,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ISth  and  13th  centuries,  they 
became  so  common  as  to  render  many  manu- 
Boripta  almost  unintelligible.  Many  of  these 
abbreviations  are  arbitrary  signs  derived  from 
the  ao-oalled  Nota  TtToniana,  or  Roman  sys- 
tem of  shorthand,  ascribed  by  some  to  the  in- 
vention of  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Oicero.  A 
line  is  generally  drawn  above  each  abbreviated 
word  to  denote  contraction.  When  the  period 
or  dot  came  into  use,  it  was  placed  generally 
above,  not  in  the  line;  the  comma  was  intro- 
duced about  the  olose  of  the  10th  century,  and 
marks  of  interrogation  and  ozolamation  and  pa- 
rentheses about  the  IGth  century.  The  repeti- 
tion at  the  toot  ot  each  page  of  the  first  word 
of  the  following  page  belongs  to  the  18th  and 
aubsequent  centnries.  The  Arabic  numerals 
first  appear  in  writing  near  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century. — The  most  important  works 
on  mannsoripts  and  palmography  are:  Uabil- 
lon,  De  JU  IHplomatKa  (Paris,  1881);  Mont- 
faucon,  Palaographia  Oraea  (Paris,  1708),  and 
JHbliotJieca  BibUotAeearum  ManjueTtploram 
Nova  (2  vols.,  1789);  MafFei,  htoria  diplii- 
HMtfeo,  &e.  (Hantua,  1727);  Baring,  Clavu 
Diplomatiea  (Hanover,  I78T-'64);  Toussaint 
and  Tasnn,  Jfow>eau  Iraiti  de  diplomatique, 
par  dtux  rdigievx  ianiiietin*,  Ac  (6  vols.  4to, 
Paris,  1760-'65);  Yunes,  DietioanaiTa  rai- 
totmide  diplomati^tie  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1778- 
■■4) ;  Astle,  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing " 
(London.  1784) ;  Kopp,  Falaographica  Criti- 
«t  (4  vols.,  Mannheim,  1817-'29);  Ebei-t,  Zur 
SandtchTiftentunde  (2  vols.,  Leipaio,  1826-'7) ; 
Vailly,  iHimtnU  de  paUographis  (i  vols.  4to, 
Paris,  1888);  Silvestre,  PaliographU  wiitrr- 
teUt,  facsimiles,  with  descriptions  by  Oham- 
poUion-Figeao  and  Aim6  Ghampollion  (4  vols. 
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fol.,  Paris,  188e-'46);  Marini,  DiplmaUea 
pontifieia  (Rome,  1841) ;  Westwood,  i>alin»- 
prapAto  .Sacra  Pictoria  (London,  164€);  Chas- 
aant,  I}ietionnair«  de»  abriaiatiom  tatiTUt  et 
franfmaei  vtitia  dam  Ut  mmaueritt  .  .  .  du 
noytn.  Age  (£vreuz,  1844 ;  8d  ed.,  Paris,  1866) ; 
and  Wattonbaoh,  Anlnxbang  tvr  grUehuehm 
PaiAographie  (Leipsic,  186'^. 

ftUirnCS  (Manuzio).  L  lUu,  called  the 
Elder,  the  first  of  a  well  known  family  of  Ital- 
ian printers,  born  at  Bassiauo  about  1449,  died 
in  Venioe,  Feb.  S,  151S.  He  was  deeply  versed 
in  classical  literature,  and  about  1490  established 
a  nrinting  press  in  Venice,  which  soon  became 
celebrated  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the 
works  issuing  from  it  In  1494  appeared  his 
edition  in  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  "  Hero  and 
Lesjider  "  of  Mubssus,  followed  within  a  few 
years  by  editions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Herodo- 
tus, Pindar,  the  Greek  dramatist*,  &c.,  many  of 
which  were  printed  from  original  maunscripta 

Erocnred  from  distant  countries  at  considera- 
ie  expense.  Hia  Latin  editions,  published 
subsequent  to  1600,  and  commencing  with  Vir- 
gil, are  printed  in  a  character  cast,  it  is  said, 
in  imitation  of  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch, 
and  now  called  Italic;  and  the  editorial  la- 
bors of  the  publisher  were  shared  by  a  society 
of  learned  men  who  met  at  his  bouse  and 
formed  what  was  called  the  Aldine  academy. 
These  imprea^ons  are  said  to  be  more  correctly 
printed  than  the  Greek.  He  suffered  by  the 
wars  in  which  Venice  was  engaged  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Iflth  century,  but  subsequently 
pursu^  his  avocation  with  industry  and  suc- 
cess nntil  his  death.  Besides  the  numerona 
prefaces  and  dissertations  in  Greek  and  Latin 
embodied  in  hia    publications,  he   produced 

Sammars  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  ■ 
reek-Latin  dictionary,  translations,  £a.  The 
title  pages  of  his  hooks  have  a  device  repre- 
senting a  dolphin  coiled  about  the  shank  of  an 
anchor,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  the  syllables 
Al  and  Dvs.    IL  FmIu,  youngest  son  of  the 

S receding,  bom  in  Venice,  in  IGll  or  ICIS, 
ied  in  Borne,  April  6,  I5T4.  He  was  a  man 
of  equal  learning  and  critical  ability  vrith  his 
father,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  correct- 
ness of  his  editions  of  the  Latin  classics,  par- 
ticnlarly  of  his  Oicero,  with  prefaces,  notes, 
and  an  index.     Failing  to  receive  adequate 

Satronage  in  Venice,  he  repaired  about  1563  to 
lome,  and  was  for  some  time  employed  in  edit- 
ing and  printing  the  manuscripts  of  the  church 
ff^ers  aepodted  in  the  capitol.  He  returned 
to  Venice  fn  1670,  but  again  went  to  Rome, 
and  died  In  poverty.  He  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes, 
and  a  number  of  original  works  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  which  entitie  him  to  rank  among  the 
most  polished  writers  of  the  ISth  century, 
III.  IMh,  called  the  Younger,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Venice.Feb.  18,  1647,  diea  in 
Rome,  Oct.  88,  1697.  He  published  at  the  age 
ot  11  a  collection  of  choice  specimens  from 
LatJo  and  Itilian  aothors,  and  three  years  lataf 
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prodnoed  a  treatise  on  Letin  ortho^phy, 
Orthogre^hut  Batio,  fonnded  on  iDscnptfons, 
medah,  and  mantucrtpta.  Notwithstanding 
theae  bridenoes  of  precocity,  hb  mental  capa- 
city and  attaintnents  were  inferior  to  those  of 
his  father  or  grandfather ;  and  In  conseqaenoe 
of  hia  neglect  to  emploj'  competent  persons, 
his  pobUoations  are  the  least  TslDsbie  of  all 
enumating  from  the  Aldine  preaa.  He  re- 
■gned  his  press  in  1684  to  one  of  his  workmen, 
and  daring  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe  was  pro- 
fewor  of  bellee-lettres  snocessively  in  Bologna, 
Fia*,  and  Konte.  fie  pobiiahed  works  in  Lat- 
in Mid  Italian,  besides  oommentaries  on  Hor- 
aoe,  Oieero,  tsa.    (See  Aldisb  Editions.) 

MUZWn,  IhiMriii,  coont,  an  Italiim  novel- 
irt,  bora  in  Milan,  March  8,  1TS4,  died  there, 
Mi^  22,  IBTS.  His  father  possessed  little  cnl- 
tivadon ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
dtadngnished  philosophical  eoonomist  Beooa- 
ria.  He  studied  first  at  Milan  and  afterward 
at  Pavia,  vhere  he  was  an  enthusiast  for  Al- 
fieri,  Monti,  and  Fosoolo.  In  1806  he  went 
with  hia  mother  to  Paris.  The  sodden  death 
of  a  friend  furnished  the  salHeat  of  hia  flrat 
poem,  in  blank  rerse,  entitled  In  morU  di  Cat- 
lo  ImboHoti  (Paris,  1806).  Retaming  to  Milan 
in  1S07,  he  married  In  the  following  year  the 
daughter  of  a  banker  of  GeneTO,  and  published 
in  1809  his  mythological  poem  Urania.  His 
education  and  reddence  in  Paris  had  led  him 
to  Imbibe  sk^tical  opinions,  and  his  wife 
belonged  to  the  CalTinistio  church;  bat  both 
now  became  devoat  Roman  Oatholics.  The 
change  was  annoonced  by  his  Inni  laeri  (Milan, 
1810^  a  collection  of  religions  lyrics.  In  1830 
^tpearcd  his  romantic  tragedy  II  eontt  di  Car- 
wtagiutta,  dedicated  to  Fauriel,  which  Tiolated 
the  nnlties  of  time  and  place,  bat  was  remark- 
able for  its  tfmplicity  of  plot  and  pnrity  of 
a^le.  It  attracted  attention  throngnont  En- 
rope,  was  severely  criticised,  was  admired  by 
Ooetbe,  and  was  defended  by  the  anthor  in  a 
letter  written  in  French  Sur  runiti  de  temp*  tt 
de  li^u.  It  was  followed  in  1823  by  another 
trv^tij,  AdeUki  ;  and  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  he  published  an  ode,  H  eingve 
Maffi«{l^l\  one  of  the  finest  modem  Italian 
lyTMS,  In  which  he  highly  extolled  the  empe- 
ror. His  greatest  enooees  was  aohieved  by  the 
novel  IpronutH  tpoti  (8  vols.,  1837),  a  MiUn- 
aae  story  of  the  ITth  century,  which  wan  trans- 
lated Into  the  prindpal  languages  of  Europe, 
and  was  republished  m  America  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Betrothed  Lovers,"  In  en  iUastrated 
edition  (I84S),  be  added  to  the  original  text  a 
Stvria  ddla  eelonna  iT\faime,  in  which  he  gives 
an  aooount  of  the  executions  caused  by  the  pop- 
nlar  euperatitioa  daring  the  plague  of  1A80, 
and  tonehee  upon  some  of  liie  highest  ques- 
tions of  sodal  economy.  In  1884  he  wrote  <h- 
aartoMJitAi  tuUa  moraU  eattolica  (Florence),  in 
re^y  to  Bismondi's  depredation  of  the  moral 
Inflaence  of  the  OathiHie  obarch  in  the  middle 
ages;  it  waa  translated  into  English  (London, 
188S),    Hetnarried  a  second  tima  in  1B88,  and 
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was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  all  his  children  (in- 
cluding a  daoghter  married  to  Massimo  d'Aze- 
glio),  the  last  dying  a  few  weeks  before  him. 
In  Febraary,  1860,  he  was  named  senator  of 
Italy.  His  80th  birthday  was  celebrated  with 
much  enthuaiaam  by  his  countrymen  in  1864. 
In  ISflB,  with  B.  Bonghi,  ho  prepared  a  report 
on  the  means  of  establishing  the  unity  of  the 
Italian  language  on  the  basis  of  the  Florentiue 
dialect.  Almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
waa  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  "  History 
of  the  French  Revolution."  At  his  funeral 
the  highest  honors  were  paid  to  hia  memory, 
and  the  royal  princes  were  among  his  pall- 
bearers. The  tmaptcr  of  the  Prussian  order 
mmr  le  wiriU  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
Mansoni  waa  in  1874  given  to  Oarljie. 

HIOBI.    Bee  Kzw  Zbaukd. 

HAP  (lat.  mapm),  a  representation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface,  or  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  upon  a  plane.  Its  object  is  to  preeent 
to  the  eye  the  bearings  of  objects  open  the 
Burfaoe  from  each  other,  and  their  relatiTe  dis- 
tances apart,  as  nearly  correct  as  may  be.  But 
this  can  be  done  with  accuracy  only  upon  a 
globe,  the  surface  of  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  earth  itself.  Various  plans,  however, 
have  been  devised  by  which  in  the  more  coq- 
venient  form  of  plane  sheets  true  delineations 
of  the  surface  are  presented,  reference  being 
had  to  the  priuciples  upon  which  these  maps 
are  constructed.  By  the  method  called  pro- 
jection, the  roles  of  perspective  are  applied  to 
the  delineation  of  objecta  upon  the  surface 
according  to  four  principal  modes.  In  the 
method  of  projection  called  ortht^aphio,  the 
eye  b  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  sphere,  so  that  the  ravs  of  light 
coming  from  erary  point  of  the  heminthere 
opposite  to  it  may  be  conndered  as  parallel  to 
one  another.  The  sphere  ia  intersected  through 
its  centre  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  these 
rays,  and  it  ia  upon  this  plane  that  the  objects 
are  projected,  as  th«r  shadows  might  be  cast 
upon  it  from  the  sun  through  a  transparent 
medium.  Objects  near  the  centre  of  the  plane 
would  by  this  method  be  delineated  in  nearly 
correct  proportions;  but  in  receding  from  this, 
aa  the  rays  strike  more  obliquely  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere,  their  projection  becomes 
more  and  more  distorted,  and  the  parallela  of 
latitude  or  meridians  of  lon^tude  (as  the  eye 
is  placed  oppoaite  the  pole  or  the  equator)  are 
drawn  more  and  more  closely  together. — In 


and  the  surface  to  be  delineated  is  the  opposite 
hemisphere  or  a  portion  of  it,  of  whnm  the 
inner  or  concave  aide  ia  presented  to  the  eye. 
The  plane  upon  which  the  objects  are  project- 
ed ia  supposed  to  be  transparent,  and  placed  so 
as  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  its 
surface  perpendioolar  to  the  line  passing  from 
the  eye  to  the  centre.  In  this  method  the 
meridians  and  parailels  intersect  each  otiier  as 
they  do  upon  Uie  globe;  and  though  there  ia 
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distortion  increftaing  from  the  centre,  it  ia  lesa 
than  hy  some  of  Uie  other  methods.  The 
atereographio  method  ia  much  osed  for  the 
maps  of  tne  world  drawn  in  two  heraispherea; 
ftna  the  meridian  of  20°  W.  from  Greenwicli 
is  naaall;  selected  for  the  plane  of  projection, 
becaase  this  throws  the  two  great  ooutinential 
divisions  of  the  earth  into  tlieir  respective 
hemiBpherea. — In  the  central  or  gnomic  pro- 
jection, the  eje  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  the  objMta  epon  the  surfaoe 
are  projected  npcn  a  plane  which  is  a  tangent 
to  its  snrfaoe.  This  method  is  obvioDsly  ap- 
plicable to  maps  of  a  limited  estent  only;  and 
except  for  maps  of  the  polar  regions,  where 
the  parallela  of  latitude  are  concentric  circles, 
and  the  meridians  are  straight  lines,  thej  are 
troableaome  to  eieoote  on  acoonnt  of  the  ir- 
regular ourres  the  poralleb  assume. — In  the 
globular  projection,  the  eye  ia  suppoaod  to  be 
at  a  distance  from  the  sphere  eqnal  to  the  sine 
of  4S°;  or,  the  diameter  being  200,  this  dis- 
tance ia  TO'T.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
roeridiaos  jaaj  intersect  the  eqnator  at  equal 
distances,  the  distance  for  the  eje  is  generally 
fixed  at  69^,  the  diameter  being  200.  Maps 
are  also  oonstrnoted  in  which  the  meridians 
are  represented  by  arcs  of  circlea  cutting  the 
equatorial  diameter  at  eqnal  distances,  and  the 

Sarallels  by  arcs  of  drcles  ontting  the  polar 
iameter  at  equal  distaacea.  These  maps  are 
not  projectiona,  and  foonded  npon  no  ^omet- 
rical  principle  which  oon  be  of  service  m  their 
use ;  nevertheless  they  ^ve  a  very  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  forms  and  relations  of  areas, 
and  are  of  very  simple  oonatrnction.  They 
ore  oalled  globular  maps,  but  mast  not  be  con- 
founded with  maps  constructed  npon  the  prin- 
ciple of  globnlar  projection,  mentioned  above. 
— Another  method  of  map  making  is  based 
npon  the  prinoiple  oalled  oevelopment,  which 
ia  a  mode  of  projecting  the  forms  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  npon  the  inner  snrface  of 
a  cone  or  of  a  cylinder,  which  ia  supposed  to 
envelop  the  earth  and  touch  it  only  aroand 
Uie  circle  which  is  to  be  the  middle  latitude  of 
the  map.  The  points  on  the  earth's  snrfaee 
being  projected  by  other  lines  drawn  through 
them  from  the  centre,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
oone  or  cylinder  is  afterward  supposed  to  be 
unrolled  or  developed,  and  thus  present  the 
various  objects  upon  a  plane  surface.  Those 
situated  nearest  the  middle  latitude  will  be 
most  correctly  represented.  In  the  use  of  the 
oylindar  the  latitude  circles  and  meridians  ap- 
pear as  parallel  straight  lines,  and  thus  most 
correctly  represent  for  naotical  purpoaea  the 
angles  at  which  they  are  cut  by  objects  moving 
over  the  surface  on  any  other  lines.  Tliis 
principle  is  in  part  the  foundation  of  the  prO' 
jeotion  known-as  Mercator's,  and  applied  bj 
aim  to  charts  for  navigators,  in  which  the  cor- 
rect bearings  of  objects  upon  the  surface  ore 
of  more  Importance  to  determine  than  the  true 
figures  of  coDntries. — Still  other  principles  are 
employed  in  constracting  maps,  aocording  to 


the  apedal  purposes  for  vUch  thej  ar«  de- 
igned. In  map»  of  small  areas,  the  figure  of 
the  earth  may  be  neglected,  and  the  positions 
and  forms  of  bodies  be  represented  as  if  the 
surface  were  itself  a  plane.  Some  have  special 
objects  in  view,  as  the  delineation  of  the  coaat 
lines,  ohannels,  shoals,  reefs,  Ughthonses,  &c,, 
hence  oalled  hydrographio  m^s  or  charts; 
others  are  intended  to  show  the  political  djvi- 
uons  of  states,  counties,  and  towns ;  and  others, 
designated  topogn^hical  maps,  to  repreeant  the 
natural  features  of  a  country,  as  its  mountains, 
hills,  rirera,  plains,  &o.,  for  all  of  which  certain 
conventional  signs  are  adopted.  Mapa  have 
also  been  oonatmcted  to  represent  the  courses 
of  the  winds  and  of  oceanic  currents  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  to  designate  the  position 
of  the  isothermal  lines;  to  indicate  the  geolo- 
gical formations  found  in  different  regions; 
and  othera  to  indicate  the  flora  and  the  fauna 
of  different  oonntries.  In  the  construction  of 
geographical  maps  covering  large  areas,  the 

firincipsl  places  are  located  according  to  their 
atitudes  and  longitudes,  and  the  hues  of  coasts 
and  of  countries,  roads,  Sea.,  are  plotted  from 
the  moat  exact  surveys  that  have  been  made. 
Those  which  have  been  conducted  under  gov- 
ernment patronage  have  furnished  the  mate- 
rials for  the  best  m^)S,  and  these  are  constant- 
ly improving  aa  new  materials  are  collected. 
Of  the  United  States,  the  most  complete  mapa 
are  those  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  made  by 
order  of  the  legislature,  of  the  coast  survey 
under  the  genera!  government,  Whitney's  sur- 
vey map  of  California,  and  Clarence  King's 
survey  map  of  the  43d  parallel.  The  grMt 
lalcea,  more  especially  on  the  Canadian  side, 
have  been  surveyed  and  mapped  with  great 
accuracy  by  Lieut.  Bayfield  of  the  royal  army. 
Maps  of  the  Spanieh  provinces  in  America 
have  been  made  by  the  Spanish  hydrogrwhical 
depot  in  Madrid ;  and  Brasdl  and  other  Soudi 
American  states  have  execnted  maps  of  their 
territoriea. — The  ancient  Egyptians  had  some 
knowledge  of  maps,  as  Sesostris  caused  the 
territories  he  possessed  and  had  conquered  to 
be  represented  npon  tablets  for  the  instruction 
of  his  people;  and  the  Israelites  appear  to 
have  acquired  the  same  knowledge,  from  the 
record,  in  Josh,  xviii.  6,  of  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try being  ordered  by  that  lawgiver.  The  first 
map  of  the  worid,  as  known  to  the  ancients, 
is  sdd  to  have  been  made  by  Anaximander 
the  Milesian.  Herodotus  makes  mention  of 
maps  constructed  by  the  Persians  in  the  time 
of  Darius,  and  of  one  by  Aristagoras  of  Mile- 
tns.  Eratosthenes  introduced  the  lines  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  and  the  use  of  these  was 
established  by  Hipparclius  upon  a  mathemati- 
oal  principle.  StiU,  for  want  of  exact  surveys, 
and  owing  to  the  dependence  of  geogr^hers 
npon  the  reports  of  travellers  and  their  ilm«- 
raria  picta,  or  painted  itineraries,  the  msfM 
afterward  made  were  extremely  inaccurate. 
Even  those  of  Strobo  and  Ptolemy,  of  which 
those  of  the  latter  were  for  centuries  the  ohief 
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anthorities  in  geogrmhj,  contained  moiit  ex- 
tnTOgant  errons  sach  as  giving  to  the  Medi- 
t^ranean  1,400  miles  greater  length  than  be- 
longed to  it ;  and  vhat  is  eqnall;  extraordi- 
nai7.  some  of  their  groaa  eiaggeralionH  were 
coDtinned  in  all  the  maps  from  that  period 
down  to  the  commeDcemeut  of  the  ISth  oen- 
tnrj.  The  S7stem  upon  which  Ptolemy's  maps 
ware  drawn  was  that  of  atereograpbio  pro- 
jection. After  the  discorery  of  America,  the 
early  maps  repreaenUng  the  positjon  of  the 
new  world  relative  to  the  old  were  exceedingly 
inarccorate.  In  one  published  in  Venice  in 
1K46  Asia  and  America  are  joined  together  in 
lat  88°.  The  great  difBculty  was  in  dater- 
Hiining  the  tmeloDgitDde  of  plaoes;  and  nntil 
thia  could  be  done  there  was  no  means  of 
avoiding  such  errors.  In  ITOO  De  Li^le  pab- 
Gahed  a  new  map  of  the  world,  and  others  of 
Europe,  Ada,  and  Africa,  founded  on  compara- 
tively Bocnrate  astronomical  observationB,  and 
in  them  the  errors  introduced  from  the  maps 
of  the  ancients  were  first  corrected.  The  true 
ajBtem  of  m^  making  may  be  conmdered  as 
at  that  time  established. — Maps  were  first  en- 
graved on  metal  by  BDokink  and  Schweyn- 
b«im  in  UTS,  and  on  wood  by  Hell  in  1482. 
An  "  Eeaay  toward  a  Ciroumetantial  History 
of  M^a,"  byllanber,  was  published  in  Ulm  in 
1724.  A  historical  account  of  the  art  is  also 
given  in  a  series  of  lecturee  by  J.  G.  Kohl, 
published  in  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitntion  for  lB56-'7.  See  also  Santaran,  Hitai 
mr  la  eairtograpkie  pendant  U  moygn  Age  (3 
Tols.,  Paris,  1S4B-'B3). 

JUPIS,  or  Map,  WaMM,  an  English  Latin 
poet,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  oen- 
tnry,  probably  in  Herefordshire,  died  about 
laiO.  He  atadied  In  Paris,  and  after  his  retnm 
became  a  great  favorite  on  account  of  his 
learning  and  conrtly  manners,  especially  with 
Henr7  il.,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  French  conrt,  and  to  the  conncil  snm- 
moned  hy  Pope  Alexander  III.,  at  which  he 
vra*  called  on  to  refute  the  deputies  of  the 
Waldensea.  He  received  several  livings,  was 
made  canon  of  the  cathedrals  of  SL  Paul  and 
o(  Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  incnmbent 
of  Westbnry  m  Gloncesterabire,  and  finally  in 
1I9S  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  His  tastes  were 
however  for  elegant  literature,  and  he  is  only 
known  at  the  present  day  as  a  genial,  festive, 
and  sa^rical  writer,  to  whom  is  attributed  a 
sreat  portion  of  the  humorous  rhyming  Latin 
Leonine  lyrics  and  Norman  French  romances 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  I2th  century.  Of  late 
jears  it  has  been  doubted  whether  Mapes  was 
really  the  aathor  of  Uie  poema  which  pass 
onder  hb  name,  hot  the  fact  that  they  were 
for  severst  ccntnriea  so  generally  attrihoted  to 
bim  has  been  thought  to  prove  that  he  ex- 
eelted  in  a  pecnlior  style  of  writing,  and  that  a 
part  of  them  at  least  are  his.  He  also  wrote 
much  prose,  both  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Norman. 
Among  the  former  is  his  Dt  Nvffi*  Curialium, 
■  vo^  containing  mncb  oariona  infonoatioa 
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of  a  very  varied  character;  and  among  the 
latter  are  a  large  portion  of  the  existing  ro- 
mances of  the  round  table.  The  "  I^atin  Poems 
commonly  attributed  to  Walter  Mapes"  were 
printed  in  London  by  the  Camden  society  in 
1841.  and  De  JfvgU  Curialium  in  1S50. 

UPISI,  a  desert  in  N.  Mexico,  extending 
from  the  great  bend  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  lat 
80°,  southward  to  the  vicinity  of  Parrsa,  in  lat. 
26°  30',  and  averaging  2^  degrees  in  width.  It 
embraces  two  thirds  of  the  state  of  Coabnila 
and  parts  of  Chihnabna  and  Dursngo,  and 
confflsta  chiefiy  of  a  vast  basin  called  the  Bol- 
ton, or  pocket,  bounded  N.  by  the  Sierra  del 
C&rmen,  E.  by  a  portion  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
and  W.  by  low  ranges  of  mountains.  From 
the  mountains  to  the  northeast  the  rivers  Es- 
condido.  Alamos,  and  Nadadores  take  their 
rise,  hot  in  the  central  basin  there  is  no  water 
eioept  the  brackish  lagoons  called  Jeco,  Agna 
Verde,  Coyman,  and  El  Mnerto.  Nomadic 
Apaches  are  the  only  inhabitants,  bat  well 
preeerved  mnmmies  have  been  found  in  caves 
near  the  B.  border.  There  is  rarelv  any  vege- 
tation. Meteoric  iron  and  coal  abound,  and 
the  precious  metals  nre  believed  to  exist 
Only  the  S.  portions,  called  the  CaDon  de  San 
Marcos,  and  the  plains  of  La  Paila  and  La  Ban- 
durria,  have  been  explored  with  any  care.  The 
Kickapoo  Indians  established  themselves  in 
1804  near  the  N.  border  of  this  desert,  and 
remained  there  till  1ST8,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  their  former  reaervation  in  the  Indian 
territory.  At  the  W.  entrance  t«  the  Bolson 
is  situated  the  mining  town  of  Mapimi,  with 
6,000  inhabitants.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
erected  a  department  nnder  this  name,  with 
limits  differing  from  those  of  the  desert 

■1PI£,  the  common  name  of  trees  of  the 
genus  aetr  (Celtic  ae,  bard),  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  tapindaeta,  of  wbicb  with  two 
other  genera  it  forms  the  suborder  actrinta. 
There  are  abont  60  species,  disttibuted  in 
North  America,  Europe,  northern  Asia,  Java, 
and  the  Himalayas ;  some  are  small  shruba  and 
others  large  trees,  frequently  with  a  saccharine 
sap  and  rarely  with  a  milky  juice ;  the  leaves 
are  opposite,  deciduous,  simple,  palmstely  three- 
to  seven-lobed,  rarely  entire.  The  flowers  are 
in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes  and  usually 
polygamo-dlwcions ;  i.  e.,  some  have  ctamens 
only,  others  pistils  only,  or  both  organs  may 
be  in  the  same  flower ;  the  usually  five-parted 
calyx  is  colored  and  deciduous;  petals  want- 
ing, or  when  present  as  many  e»  the  lohes  of 
the  calyx;  stsmens  four  to  twelve,  inserted 
npon  a  disk ;  pistil  of  two  united  ovaries  with 
two  styles ;  from  the  back  of  each  ovary  grows 
a  wing  converting  the  fruit  into  two  one-seeded 
keys.  Our  North  American  species,  of  which 
there  are  about  10,  differ  in  their  time  of  flow- 
ering; in  some  the  flowers  appear  long  before 
the  leaves,  others  produce  their  flowers  at  the 
time  the  leaves  unfold,  and  in  others  they  do 
not  appear  until  after  the  foliage  is  well  de- 
veloped.— Our  commonest  species  Is  the  red 
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or  awamp  maple  (A.  rv^mm);  this  and  the 
next,  the  Bilrer  maple,  flower  id  Uarch  and 
AprU,  and  perfect  their  seeds  about  the  first 
of  Jane ;  when  the  seeds  fall,  they  germinate 
in  a  few  dsfs,  and  bj  the  autamn  of  the  same 
fear  form  a  young  tree  one  or  two  feet  high ; 
this  peontiarity  mnst  be  observed  b;  those  who 
would  raise  these  trees,  as  the  seeds  will  not 
retain  their  vitality  if  kept  until  the  following 
spring.  The  red  maple  is  fonnd  in  swamps 
and  damp  woods  from  Canada  to  the  galf  of 
Mexico,  and  is  also  known  as  the  soft,  the 
swamp,  and  the  white  maple,  which  last  name 
shoala  be  disoardod,  as  it  properly  belongs  to 
the  next  species ;  it  is  Qsaally  a  small  tree, 
though  it  somelimea  reaches  60  or  TO  ft,,  with 
a  diameter  of  2  or  8  ft. ;  the  yonng  twigs  are 
red,  and  gradnally  change  to  a  clear  ashy  gray. 
This  is  a  conspicuous  tree  when  in  bloom  in 
early  spring,  as  its  flowers  are  produced  in  snch 
profusion  as  to  make  the  tree  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance as  a  mass  of  color,  varying  from  crim- 
son to  searlet;  the  individoal  trees  differ  mnch 
in  shade,  some  being  very  pale,  while  others 
are  eiceedinsly  brilliant;  Uie  leaves  vary  great- 
ly in  sise  and  shape,  and  the  number  and  depth 
of  the  lobes.  The  trees  with  pistillate  or  per- 
fect flowers  produce  a  profusion  of  fruit,  which 
makes  them  objectionable  near  a  garden,  as 
the  seeds  find  their  way  to  every  nook  and  the 
young  maples  spring  np  as  weeds.  The  beauty 
of  oar  autumn  landscape  is  largely  due  to  the 
brilliant  colors  asaumea  by  the  foliage  of  the 
red  maple ;  it  presents  every  shade  of  orange, 
scarlet,  and  crimson,  and  these  colors,  together 
with  green,  are  frequently  to  be  found  upon  the 
same  leaf.  The  wood  is  white  with  a  tinge  of 
rose  color,  fine,  close,  and  smooth ;  it  is  need 
for  a  great  variety  of  turned  work  and  for 
making  the  cheaper  kind  of  furnitnre ;  it  is  a 
nsefol  wood  for  any  purpose  if  it  is  not  to  be 
eiposed  to  dampness.  Some  of  the  trees,  in 
which  the  fibres  take  a  serpentine  course, 
afford  the  handsome  wood  known  as  curled 
maple,  valued  for  inside  work  and  for  gun 
stocks;  othervarieties  are  known  as  landsc^e 
and  mountain  maple.  As  a  fuel,  the  wood  of 
red  maple  ranks  below  that  of  tlie  sugar  or 
rook  maple;  it  bums  rapidly  and  does  not 
make  a  lasting  fire.  The  bark  is  used  in  do- 
mestic dyeing,  forming  with  iron  salts  a  good 
black. — The  white  or  silver  maple  ( j.  aaty- 
earpitm)  is  more  common  in  the  western  than 
in  the  eastern  states,  but  it  Is  more  or  lees 
abundant  along  rivers  from  Maine  to  Georgia; 
as  the  red  maple  is  often  called  white  maple, 
the  two  trees  are  frequently  confounded,  but 
they  are  readily  distinguish^  by  the  color  of 
the  yonng  twigs,  which  in  this  species  ore 
green,  while  in  the  other  they  ore  red,  and  by 
the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  which  has  given  one  of  its  common 
namee  to  this  species.  The  leaves  are  usually 
five-lobed,  with  the  lobe*  deeply  and  hand- 
somelv  toothed ;  the  flowers,  which  appear  be- 
fore the  leaves,  are  greenish  yellow ;  the  fruit. 


or  60  ft.  with  very  spreading  limbs ;  specimens 
with  a  circumference  of  12,  16,  and  18  ft. 
are  recorded,  but  the  usual  diameter  is  about 
2  ft  On  account  of  the  wide  spread  of  its 
branches  and  its  fine  foliage,  this  is  mnch  val- 
ued as  a  shade  and  ornamental  tree ;  but  as  the 
wood  has  little  strength,  the  branches  are  apt 
to  be  broken  by  gales  and  by  acoamnlations  of 
snow  and  ioe.  For  planting  in  prairie  oonn- 
triea  no  tree  is  more  highly  prized  than  this, 
aa  by  its  rapid  growth  it  gives  a  quick  return 
in  valuable  fuel.  The  wood  is  soft,  white,  and 
fine-grained,  but  it  has  little  strength  and  is 
very  perishable ;  hence  its  use  as  lumber  is 
linnted;  as  a  fnel  it  b  mnch  esteemed. — The 
most  v^uable  of  all  oar  species  is  the  sugar  or 
rook  maple  {A.  taeeharimimi,  which  is  most 
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abundant  north  of  lat.  40°  and  east  of  the  Uis- 
eissippi ;  in  the  sonthem  states  it  is  fonnd  only 
slong  the  mountains.  The  tree  when  young  is 
nsudly  very  symmetrical,  and  Indeed  aome- 
what  too  formal  in  its  outline,  but  when  old  it 
assumes  a  great  diversity  of  forms,  which  seem 
to  depend  upon  soil  and  situation ;  it  some- 
times reaches  TO  or  80  ft.,  but  is  nsually  much 
smaller.  The  leaves  are  broader  than  long, 
often  heart-shaped  at  base,  three-  to  flve-lobea, 
with  the  sinnsea  or  spaces  between  the  lobes 
rounded,  while  in  the  two  spedes  above  men- 
tioned these  are  acnte.  The  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear with  the  leaves,  are  greenish  yellow,  in 
umbel-like  clnsters  upon  very  slender  hairy 
pedicels ;  the  fruit,  which  has  a  broad  wing, 
ripens  in  October,  and  if  intended  for  sowing 
should  he  kept  through  the  winter  in  damn 
sand.  As  an  ornamental  tree  the  sugar  maple 
has  been  strangely  neglected  in  this  conntiV ; 
its  growth  is  q^te  slow  when  young,  and  nor- 
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Berymen  prefer  to  prodooe  more  npidlj'grow- 
ing  treea ;  ss  a  tree  to  plant  in  the  atreeta  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  along  oonntrj  roads, 
it  has  great  merit;  not  tbe  least  of  ita  excel- 
lent qnalities  ia  the  great  brilliancy  of  ita  ao- 
tmnnal  colors.  The  wood  ie  one  of  the  must 
Tsloable  for  fnel,  ranking  next  to  hickpiy,  and 
for  charcoal  it  is  esteemed  above  all  others. 
While  the  wood  of  soma  trees  ia  perfect); 
straight-grained,  that  in  other  specimens  pre- 
■entB  marked  and  often  el^^t  varieties ;  tbe 
curled  hard  maple  presents  a  pleasing  surface 
of  light  and  shade,  and  the  bird  s-eye  mapla  has 
its  fibres  so  siugnlarlj  contorted  as  to  produce 
nimteroiiB  little  knots  which  look  like  the  eye 
of  a  bird ;  these  varieties  and  others  are  mnch 
Talced  for  cabinet  work  of  various  kinds  and 
interior  finishing,  while  the  straight-grained 
wood  is  used  for  making  lasts,  hnokets^  tubs, 
and  a  variety  of  other  us<^  articles ;  it  is  also 
employed  in  ship  building.  Tbe  sap  of  this 
qiecies  containa  cane  sugar,  a  fact  recognized 
in  its  common  and  botanical  names;  other 
m^lea,  the  birches,  hickories,  and  some  other 
trees,  yield  sugar,  bat  none  of  them  in  snob 
Urge  quantities  or  in  so  pure  &  ststa  as  the 
■agar  mapl&  On  many  farms  a  maple  orchard 
or  sugar  bosh,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  important 
part  (rf  the  property,  and  yields  a  good,  share 
of  the  yearly  income.  The  trees  are  tt^ped 
by  boring  near  the  gronnd,  a  tnbe,  frequently 
<i  elder,  inserted,  and  a  vessel  is  set  or  bung 
to  catch  the  sap  as  it  trickles  out;  the  flow 
begins  in  early  spring,  often  in  February,  and 
is  most  abundant  when  there  are  warm  days 
and  frosty  nights.  The  process  of  making  the 
•agar  is   often  very  crude,   and  consists  of 


concentrated  the  simp  is  poured  into  montds 
to  granulate.  Of  late  years  much  mora  care 
is  given  to  the  niannfactaro  of  the  sugar,  and 
■  house  is  provided  expressly  tor  the  porposa 
and  fnraisfaed  witli  improved  evaporators  and 
other  apparatus  to  faciUtate  the  operation ; 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  maple  sirup,  and 
some  makers  send  all  their  angar  to  market  in 
this  form.  According  to  the  census  of  ISTO, 
the  total  prodaction  of  maple  sugar  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  2e.44S,G4S  lbs.,  in  28  different 
atates,  of  which  the  following  contributed  the 
largest  amounts :  New  Hampshire,  1,800,704 
lbs.;  Varmont,  6,694,802;  Massachusetts,  SB 9,- 
600;  New  York,  8,862,040;  Pennsylvania, 
],64fi,917;  Virginia  and  West  Vit|pnia,  705,- 
096;  Kentncky.  366,416;  Ohio,  8.46B,1S6; 
Indiana,  1,882,882;  Wisconsin,  607,162.  Tbe 
total  qnantity  of  maple  molasses  or  simp  re- 
tnmed  was  921,067  gallons.  The  black  sugar 
maple,  which  was  described  by  Uichaux  as  a 
distinct  epeciee,  is  now  reganied  as  only  a 


the  whole  txee  has  a  darker  appearance ;  it  is 
said  to  be  more  productive  at  sngar. — The 
sbiped  maple  or  moowwood  (A.  Pentuyha- 


nteuffi)  Is  a  small  end  (lender  tree  from  12  to 
20  ft.  high,  found  in  rich  woods  from  Maine 
to  Wisconsin  and  southward  along  the  moun- 
tains ;  its  branches  and  trunk  become  striated 
with  dark  lines,  giving  a  character  by  which 
the  tree  ie  readily  identified;  the  leaves  are 
tbree-lobed  at  tbe  spez  and  doubly  serrate; 
the  Sowers,  which  do  not  appear  until  after 
tbe  leaves,  are  in  terminal  pendidous  racemes, 
and  the  cluster  of  fruit  is  qnite  conspicuous, 
In  the  northern  woods  tbe  young  twigs  of  this 
tree  are  browsed  upon  in  winter  oy  the  moose. 
The  wood  is  regarded  as  more  durable  than 
that  of  any  other  maple,  but  it  is  too  small  to 
be  of  much  value ;  it  is  said  to  reach  three  or 
four  times  its  ordinary  size  if  grafted  upon  the 
larger  species  of  maple.  Its  chief  value  is  as 
an  ornamental  tree ;  ita  ample  leaves,  which  at 
the  time  of  opening  are  rose-colored,  the  striped 
appearance  of  tbe  trunk,  and  the  conspicuous 
flowers  and  fruit  all  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  planter.  The  mountain  maple  (A. 
tpitatvm),  found  in  the  same  range  as  tbe 
moosewood,  is  rather  a  tall  shrub  than  a  tree, 
and  forms  clumps  in  moist  woods;  the  tbree- 
to  five-lobed  leaves  are  downy  beneath,  and 
their  very  long  petioles  become  scarlet  in  Sep- 
tember; the  flowers  are  in  terminal,  usuHlly 
erect  racemes,  and  tbe  fruit,  which  is  smaller 
than  in  any  other  of  our  native  species,  has 
very  divergent  wings. — Tbe  lar^Ieaved  maple 
(A.  maerophylhtm)  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  es- 
pecially abundant  in  Oregon,  associated  with 
tbe  firs  and  spruces;  it  is  a  remarkably  grace- 
ful tree,  from  40  to  60  ft.  high,  with  widely 
spreading  branches  and  a  rough  brown  bark; 
it  is  very  conspicuous  on  accoimt  of  its  very 
large  leaves,  which  are  sometimes  a  foot  broad, 
though  variable  in  size;  they  are  deeply  five- 
lobed  and  rather  thick ;  the  flowers  are  in 
large  pendent  racemes,  yellow  and  fragrant, 
and  succeeded  by  clusters  of  hairy  fruit  with 
smooth,  slightly  diverging  wings.  The  wood 
of  this  species  is  close-grained  and  hard,  and 
according  to  Nuttall  handsomely  veined;  it  is 
much  valued  in  Oregon  as  furnishing  almost  the 
only  hard  wood  obtainable  in  some  parts  of  the 
state ;  its  sap  is  said  to  be  abundant  and  saccha- 
rine. This  magniticent  tree  has  been  so  little 
planted  in  the  Atlantic  states  that  its  hardiness 
cannot  be  considered  as  fairly  tested.  Another 
far  western  species  is  the  round-leaved  maple 
{A.  circinatvm),  called  in  Oregon  the  vine  ma- 
ple on  account  of  its  manner  of  growth ;  in  the 
moist  forests  several  stems  spring  from  the 
same  root  and  arch  over  until  the  tops  reach 
the  STOnnd,  where  they  take  root  and  tnuatorm 
an  umost  impenetrable  thicket;  it  sometimes 
grows  20  or  80  ft.  high,  but  has  more  the  habit 
of  a  shrub  than  of  a  tree.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped,  seven-  to  nine-lobed,  about  the  size  of 
those  of  the  red  maple;  the  flowers  are  pur- 
plish, and  the  frnit  is  remarkably  diTsricate ; 
tbe  wood  is  heavy,  fine-grained,  and  valued  for 
making  handles  and  other  small  articles.  Tbe 
smooth  maple  (,^.  f^irvm)  of  tbe  Bocky  moun- 
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tuDS  is  a  small  ahrab  witb  Imtm  reaembling 
those  of  the  common  carrant  in  size  and  shape ; 
ita  foUaro  is  Tariable,  and  one  form  lias  been 
describe  as  a  distinct  species,  A.  triparti- 
turn.— Among  the  exotic  species  cultivated  in 
this  ooQntr;,  the  largest  and  finest  is  the  syca- 
more maple  {A.  ptevdo-platanua) ;  it  attains 
the  height  of  60  ft.  or  more,  with  wide-spread- 
ing branches;  speoimenH  in  England  have 
reached  100  ft.  with  a  diameter  of  fl  to  9  ft ; 
its  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  sugar  maple, 
but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  somewhat 
downy  heneath,  and  on  long  radish  petioles; 
the  flowers  are  in  long  racemes,  and  the  frait 
has  only  moderately  spreading  wings;  the  wood 
is  much  esteemed  in  Europe  for  turners'  work 
and  other  nses.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  species,  one  of  which  haa  purple  leaves, 
and  another  with  leaves  varie^ted  with  yel- 
low. The  tree  does  not  well  bear  transplant- 
ing when  large.    The  Norway  maple  {A.  pla- 
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taitoidt*),  from  northern  Europe,  Is  probahl; 
more  generally  planted,  at  least  in  the  eastern 
states,  than  any  other  species;  though  of  but 
slow  growth  when  young,  after  four  or  five 
years  from  the  seed  it  increases  very  rapidly, 
and  forms  a  tree  60  ft.  or  more  high ;  the  eon- 
tour  of  the  tree  is  much  like  that  of  the  sugar 
maple,  and  the  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those 
of  that  species.  This  tree  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  railky  juice  of  t)ie  leaves, 
wliich  is  best  seen  on  breaking  the  petiole ;  the 
fruit  is  smooth,  the  wings  diverging  m  astraight 
line.  It  is  a  moat  valuable  shade  tree,  espe- 
cially fur  streets  and  avenaes;  for  this  use  it 
has  some  advantages  over  the  sugar  maple,  ss 
its  foliage  is  more  dense,  and  appears  earlier 
and  holds  on  later;  it  is  remarkably  free  from 
the  attacks  of  insects,  a  fact  that  has  been  as- 
cribed to  its  milky  jaice.  The  eagle's-claw  and 
the  shred-leaved  maples  are  accidental  forms 
of  this.    The  common  European  or  English 


field  maple  (A.  Mmpettre),  as  seen  in  this  corm- 
try,  b  scarcely  more  than  a  bush,  seldom  above 
10  or  15  ft.  high;  in  the  south  of  Enrope  it 
grows  mnch  larger;   its  heartr^haped  leaves 
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are  3  to  3  in.  broad,  and  five-lobed ;  flowers  in 
short  erect  clusters  and  wings  of  the  fmit  di- 
ver^ng  horisontally ;  there  are  several  named 
varieties  which  diCTer  from  the  type  in  foliage ; 
the  wood  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  when  large 
enough  is  used  for  cabinet  and  other  work. 
Its  chief  value  with  us  is  as  a  lawn  tree ;  it 
makes  a  re^lar  and  formal  growth,  and  when 
well  developed  and  branching  to  the  gronnd 

E resents  a  dense  moas  of  foliage  as  broad  as  it 
I  high.  The  Gandian  {A.  Orettmm),  almost 
an  evergreen,  the  Tartarian  (A.  Tartarieum), 
the  Montpellier  (A.  Montptuulanwn),  and  the 
Oolchian  maple  {A.  Colehieum),  and  some 
others,  are  met  with  in  collections  of  rare  trees. 
A  highly  ornamental  class  of  maples  is  tonnd 
in  Japan,  several  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg; 
these  include  varieties  of  A.  palmatum,  A.po- 
lijmorpAvm,  and  others  of  which  the  speciee 
are  not  determined;  they  present  a  great  va- 
riety in  the  lobing  and  dissection  of  their  leaves 
and  the  most  exquisite  variegations  in  color. — 
The  ash-leared  maple,  called  acer  negvndo  by 
Linnsns  and  Miohaui,  is  now  placed  in  a  sep- 
arate genus,  negundo,  which  differs  from  ae«r 
in  having  perfectly  dicecious  flowers  and  pin- 
nate leaves.  There  are  but  three  or  four  spe- 
cies of  this  genus,  which  is  peculiar  to  North 
America  and  Japan.  The  common  species  ia 
JVI  aeeroidet,  which  isfound  from  the  Red  river 
of  the  North  to  North  Oarolina,  but  mainly 
westward,  and  ia  more  abundant  on  the  banks 
of  streams  than  elsewhere.  It  is  a  rapid-grow- 
ing tree  when  young,  but  is  short-lived  on  dry 
soils;  in  favorable  situations  it  becomes  a  fine 
tree  40  to  60  ft  high,  but  is  usually  mnch 
smaller ;  it  forma  a  handsome  round  head  with 
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dense  foliage ;  its  oomponnd  leavM  h&ve  three 
or  five  leaJHeta,  whicb  are  ovat«,  pointed,  and 
toothed;  the  staminate  flowers  are  in  email 
duaera,  and  the  pistillate  ones  in  racemes, 
which  later  are  several  inches  long  and  conapic- 
aoiu  on  account  of  the  ttumerons  fraits,  like 
those  of  the  maple,  with  incurved  wings.  The 
wood  is  similar  to  that  of  the  red  maple,  and 
isefol  for  fuel.  The  abnndant  sap  jielas  sugar, 
■ad  it  ia  b;  some  regarded  aa  purer  than  Uiat 
afforded  bj  the  sugar  maple.  This  tree  ia  in 
the  western  states  gener^;  called  box-elder, 
and  is  a  favorite  with  those  engaged  in  tree 
pUodng  upon  the  prairies,  a  purpose  for  which 
its  rapid  growth  well  adapts  it ;  and  though 
not  long-lived,  it  will  furnish  both  fuel  and  su- 
gar while  Blower  but  more  valuable  kinds  are 
growing.  It  is  much  valued  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  its  Bymmetrieal  growth  and  neat  habit 
mildag  it  snitable  for  the  lawn.  A  variegated 
form  of  this  has  been  recently  introduced,  in 
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vfaich  the  leaves  are  abundantly  marked  with 
white ;  a  specimen  of  tliis  seen  against  a  back- 
i^oond  of  evergreens  produces  a  striking  eSect 
in  landscape  gardening. 

UllCEr,  ligKte,  a  French  novelist,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1813.  He  studied  and  taught  at 
the  coU^  Charlemagne,  and  wrote  for  Alex- 
Mdro  Dumas  parts  of  many  works  which  the 
latter  claimed  excIusivBly  as  hia  own.  la  1846, 
doTeyer,  Msqnet's  pamphlet,  La  maxMon  AUx- 
tnin  DumoM  et  eompagnu,  forced  Dumas  to 
scknowledgo  his  share  in  these  prodnctiona; 
•ndinlSSi  they  dissolved  theiriiterarypartner- 
^ip.  Haqnet  has  published  La  belle  Gabrielh 
13  vols.,  1863-'B);  Le  eomU  de  Latemie  (10 
'flK,  1868-'5);  Lamai»onduiaigneur{^so\s.., 
18581 ;  i'CTi«r»  et  Pmdroit  (i  vols.,  1 858) ;  and 
La  me  blanehe  (S  vols.,  18G9).  Among  the 
noTfib  ostensibly  by  Dumas,  the  beat  known  of 
fiose  in  the  writing  of  which  Maqnct  had 
'onaidcnble  if  not  Die  principal  share  are  L 


(roit  r)Mvigitetaire»,  Vinot  an$  aprl».Le  vieomtt 
de  Bragelonne,  Monte  Critto,  and  JotepA  Bal- 
tamo.  He  took  the  same  share  in  dramatizing 
some  of  these  novels,  chiefly  in  conjunction 
with  Dumas,  but  also  with  Jules  Lacrolx. 

■ARiBOU,  the  popular  name  of  several  largo 
birds  of  the  stork  family,  of  the  genua  leptop- 
tilut  (Lesson),  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
whose  dehcate  vent  feathers  were  formerly 
highly  esteemed  as  ornaments.  The  L.  argala 
(Lath.),  the  Asiatic  marabou  or  adjntaint,  has 
no  equal  in  size  eicept  the  jabiru  and  ostrich; 
the  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
claws  is  T^  ft.,  and  the  expanse  of  wings  is 
nearly  IG  ft. ;  it  stands  G  ft  high.  The  bill  is 
about  2  ft.  long,  straight,  strong,  and  sharp- 
pointed  ;  the  wings  long  and  ample,  the  tail 
moderate  and  broad,  tarsi  strong,  and  toes  long, 
the  anterior  webbed  at  the  base.  The  head 
and  neck  are  nearly  bare  of  feathers,  and  in 
front  of  the  neck  bangs  a  pouch  or  dewlap 
several  inches  lonK  and  capable  of  oonaiderahle 
distention.  The  bill  is  yellowish  white,  and 
ita  gape  is  such  that  it  can  swallow  whole  en 
animal  as  large  as  a  cat;  front  of  the  neck 
yellowish,  bacK  of  neck  reddish  with  a  few 
hair;  warty  excrescences;  the  back  and  wing 
coverts  deep  blnish  ash,  wings  dasky,  breast 
and  belly  dusky  white;  the  feathers  of  the 
sides  beneath  the  winga,  and  those  of  the  vent 
end  under  tail  coverts,  are  whitish,  downy, 
about  12  in.  long,  and  ao  light  and  delicate  as 
to  command  a  high  price  for  ladies'  head  dress- 
es ;  a  feather  a  foot  long  and  7  in.  wide  weighs 
only  S  grains.  It  is  common  in  Bengal,  and 
by  the  natives  each  is  believed  to  be  possessed 
by  the  soul  of  a  Brahman ;  by  the  English  it  is 
called  adjutant  from  its  resemblance  at  a  dis- 


Muabon  (LeptoptOiia  manbon) 

tanco  to  an  ofBcer  with  white  waistcoat  and 
breeches.  Ita  voracity  is  extreme,  exercised 
upon  anything  which  comea  in  its  way.  from 
oSal,  fish,  and  reptiles,  to  birds  and  quad- 
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mpedfl,  and  eveo  to  the  cooked  meats  of  tbe 
natjves;  its  Bervices  ar«  Taloable  as  a  scaven- 
ger, and  ita  presence  ia  encouraged;  it  haa 
even  bean  domesticated.  In  the  wild  state, 
thej  live  in  small  flocks  near  the  mouths  o( 
rivers ;  their  power  of  flisbt  is  great,  and  their 
Tision  ver7  keen.  A  smaller  species  (£.  mara- 
ftou,  Temm.)  oocars  in  tropical  Africa,  assisting 
the  vnltares  in  consuming  the  filth  of  the  ne- 
gro Tillages ;  it  is  more  ngij,  if  possible,  than 
the  Asiatic  bird,  and  its  delicate  plames  are 
equall;  valaod ;  marabeu  is  the  native  African 
name.  Other  species  are  described,  with  simi- 
lar characters. 

UUUTIO,  or  HaiataA*.  I.  A  citj'  of  Ve- 
nezuela, capital  of  the  state  of  Zulia  (formerly 
Maraoaybo),  sitnated  on  the  W.  shore  of  a 
channel  connecting  the  lake  and  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  aboat  26  m.  from  the  gulf,  and 
BOO  m.  W.  of  Cardoas;  lat,  10°  40'  N.,  Ion. 
71'  40'  W. ;  pop.  abont  16,000.  The  city  is 
built  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  the  N.  portion, 
upon  a  rising  ground,  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  lake.  The  houses,  a  few  of  which  are 
handsome,  are  tor  the  most  part  of  chalk  and 
sand,  or  of  wood,  and  covered  with  reeds. 
The  harbor  is  commodioos  and  well  defended 
by  three  forts ;  but,  owing  to  the  bar  at  the  en- 
trance, only  vessels  drawing  less  than  10  ft.  can 
come  up  to  the  town.  The  olimateis  excessively 
hot,  but  more  salubrious  than  that  of  the  low- 
land towns  of  the  eastern  and  inland  states. 
Heavy  riun  falls  from  May  to  November;  and 
in  the  other  months  violent  and  even  disastrous 
rains,  accompanied  by  terrific  lightning  and 
thunder,  are  not  infrequent,  but  hnrricanes  are 
unknown.  Earthquakes  are  common.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  cacao,  ootton, 
sngar,  fustic,  and  coffee ;  of  the  last  23,000,000 
lbs.  were  exported  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1S72.  Cattle  are  reared  in  large  numbers  in 
the  surrounding  ooantry.  Ship  building,  for 
which  a  dockyard  in  the  port  offers  superior 
facilities,  is  extensively  carried  on.  There  is 
an  important  coasting  trade.  The  foreign 
trade  is  mostly  in  the  handsof  English,  French, 
and  Germans. — This  dty  was  (onnded  in  1571 
by  AloDSO  Pacheco,  who  named  it  Zaniora;  it 
was  afterward  called  Haracaybo,  after  a  power- 
ful cacique  of  the  lake  region.  It  has  frequent- 
ly suffered  by  Are  and  earthquakes.  IL  Lake 
•r,  a  large  lagoon  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  shape 
resembling  a  guitar,  lying  immediately  S.  of  the 
dty ;  length,  nearly  100  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
76  m.  The  channel  connecting  the  lake  with 
the  sea  is  46  m,  long  and  from  4  to  14  m.  wide, 
and  deep  enongh  except  over  the  bar  at  its 
month  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  shores  of 
the  lake  are  low  and  barren,  and  at  certain 
seasons  inundated  to  a  distance  of  10  or  20  m. 
Its  waters,  being  fed  by  about  600  small  streams 
(only  about  100  of  which  however  are  peren- 
nial), are  generally  freeh  when  the  S.  wind 
prevails ;  at  other  times  they  are  brackish.  On 
tbe  N.  K  shore  is  a  mine  of  mineral  pitch, 
which  at  night  during  the  hottest  months  emits 
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a  brilliant  phosphorio  light  resembling  light- 
ning, and  called  by  nav^tors  the  lighthouse 
(faro)  of  Maracaybo.  The  carrying  trade  on 
the  lake  is  done  by  schooners ;  but  it  is  now 
proposed  to  establish  also  one  or  two  lines  of 
steamers      UL  Gilf  •&     See  Venezcbl^. 

■IKUO,  or  Jmimb,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in 
the  month  of  the  Amazon,  which  it  divides  into 
two  unequal  branches ;  length  about  180  m., 
greatest  breadth  about  160  m. ;  pop.  abont 
20,000,  almost  exclusively  Indians.  The  land 
is  generally  low  and  fiat,  and  is  watered  by 
several  navigable  rivers  and  a  nnmber  of  amaU 
streams;  the  principal  of  the  former  are  the 
Mondin,  with  a  course  of  abont  50  m.,  and  the 
Araj&E,  of  AO  m.  The  climate  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  province  of  Grao  Pari.  The  soil, 
though  marauy,  favors  the  onltivation  of  moat 
of  the  tropical  prodacts,  espedally  rice,  which 
is  grown  in  prodigious  quantities ;  but  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  the  rear- 
mg  of  cattle,  which  find  excellent  pasture  in 
tlie  vast  prairies  of  the  island. — Marai6  was 
first  given  to  Antonio  de  Souza  de  Macedo, 
baron  Joannes,  and  was  long  known  by  his 
name.  The  Tnpinemb4  Indians,  who  inhabit- 
ed it,  were  dvilized  by  the  Jesuit  priest  An- 
tonio Vieira;  they  were  celebrated  canoe  build- 
ers and  coasters.  The  island  was  united  to  the 
province  of  Grao  Pari  abont  1830. 

MARlNfllO,  or  ■araahaik  1.  A  N.  E.  prov- 
ince of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  E, 
by  the  province  of  Piauhy,  8.  W.  by  Goyaz,  and 
W.  by  Grao  Pari;  area,  168,000  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
about  886,000,  oonnsttng  chiefly  of  Indiana. 
The  coast  line  is  very  regular  to  the  east;  bnt 
about  the  middle  it  is  deeply  indented  by  the 
vast  bays  of  Sio  Joz6  and  Sao  Marcos,  between 
which  lies  the  island  of  Haranhao,  opposite  the 
embouchures  of  the  Maranhio  and  ItapicurA 
rivers ;  still  further  W.  occur  at  short  intervals 
the  bays  of  Cuma,  Oabello,  and  Turiassfi,  the 
last  forming  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  From  this  point  to  the  extreme 
west,  and  indeed  to  the  month  of  the  Pari,  or 
more  properly  the  Amazon,  the  shore  is  fringed 
with  mnumerable  islets,  keys,  and  reefs.  The 
coast  of  Haranhao  is  mwnly  low  and  flat;  high 
red  cliffs  border  the  shore  of  the  island,  and 
of  the  mfunland  to  a  considerable  distance 
westward.  The  principal  elevationa  are  in 
the  southwest  and  south,  whence  low  parallel 
ridges  slope  almost  doe  "S,,  where  they  sink 
into  extensive  plains.  Of  the  numerons  rivers 
the  largest  are  the  Pamahyba,  forming  the  en- 
tire E.  boundary,  and  receiving  a  host  of  im- 
portant tributaries  from  the  southern  oomer 
of  the  province;  the  Itapiounl,  Mearim,  and 
Pindar*,  all  navigable  nearly  to  their  sources, 
and  the  last  two  uniting  16  m.  N.  of  the  town 
of  Mearim  to  form  the  Maranboo ;  the  TuriasaH 
and  the  Gurupi,  separating  the  province  from 
that  of  Grao  Pari ;  while  the  S.  W.  boun- 
dary line  is  constituted  by  the  Tocantins  and 
its  N.  E.  affluent  the  Manoel  Alves  Grande. 
A  great  part  of  the  oonntry  is  densely  wood- 
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aft,  'but  in  the  interior  oecor  Bome  «xt6Dd7e 
cnnpo*  and  sllnvial  flata,  which  we  freqneatlj 
mnndBted.  Gold  mining  on  a  large  scale  was 
attempted  at  MarcaMDm<&,  bat  wu  abwidoned 
about  18S7.  Bilrer,  plotinam,  rich  coj>per  ore, 
■atimony,  and  anenio  hare  been  discovered 
In  many  parts ;  iron  ii  general  throagboat 
the  province;  there  \a  petroleam  on  the  Ita- 
pioorA;  inlphor  is  said  to  exist  at  Rosario, 
and  aaltpetre  and  h^'draalio  lime  at  Alcan- 
tara and  Guarudj  and  about  60,000  t^ina  of 
aalt  are  annnalfj  prodaced  on  the  Aioantara 
coast.  The  climate  is  hot  and  damp,  like  that 
of  the  Amaxonion  vallej',  of  nliich,  according 
to  Agasdz,  it  once  formed  a  part ;  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  698°  to  076°  f.  The 
li^t  rains  b^in  in  October,  but  the  raiuy  tea- 
•OQ  seta  in  in  December  and  lasts  till  May, 
witli  much  thonder  and  lightning,  especinlij 
toward  the  close ;  and  from  Jane  to  Decem- 
ber the  general  winds  blow  steadilj  from  the 
Dortbeaat  by  day,  and  from  the  eaat  by  night. 
The  prinoipal  products  ore  rice,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  eoffee ;  the  last  is  now  abundantly  grown 
on  the  moDDtain  slopes  inland,  and  will  prob- 
ably soon  take  the  place  of  cotton  as  a  staple 
for  exportation.  Oils  of  Taiions  kinds  are  ex- 
tcnsiTely  extracted,  but  mostly  for  domestlo 
VM,  except  copaiva,  the  annnal  production  of 
wbioik  is  about  100  pipes;  and  sargaparilla, 
annotto,  vanilla,  cajA  rosin,  and  many  valnable 
medicinal  plants  are  found  in  great  plenty,  but 
bare  not  yet  beooiae  important  commoditjes. 
In  l&ei,  13,000,000  Iba.  of  cotton  were  ex- 
ported, valned  at  teST.ieT;  and  in  186S,  12,- 
000,000  Ibe.,  valued  at  tl,T84,9SG.  The  total 
valoe  of  exports  in  1667  was  |S,1S0,426,  and 
of  importa  (consisting  mainly  of  machinery 
and  mannfactored  goods)  |2,71S,660.  Jfon- 
leiffa  dt  lartamfo,  a  kind  of  bntter  from  tor- 
toue  eggs,  ia  extensirely  manufactured.  There 
are  three  founderiee  and  one  machine  shop ; 
niperior  embndderiea  and  laces  are  made ;  but 
the  largu'  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  afpicnhonJ  pnmiitB.  Uaranbio  hia 
iwit  oitiea  and  38  towns ;  the  more  Important 
of  the  former,  be^dea  the  capital,  areCaxiaa, 
Vianna,  and  Alcantara.  Education  is  here 
ii>ore  general  than  in  any  other  province  of  the 
empire,  there  being  a  lyoeum  with  IS  chain 
of  iBDguages,  sciences,  and  law,  aeyeral  eemina- 
riea,  and  nnmerous  other  schools.  Maranhao 
has  produced  many  of  the  most  prominent 
Branlian  meo  of  letters,  arts,  and  sciencea. 
IL  fliBlali  iriBiiMMs,  s  iiiiiiiliiiin  illj,  i  iiiiiliil 
of  Ifae  proTinoe,  on  the  W,  side  of  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  lying  at  the  months  of  the 
Itapicurd  and  Haranhao  rivers  l,ilO  m.  N.  of 
mode  Janmro;  laL  3°81' 8.,  ]on.U°  18'  W.; 
pop.  of  the  island  in  1873,  84,028,  of  whom 
about  80,000  were  in  the  city.  The  city  is  de- 
fffiided  by  a  line  of  high  red  cbfii  skirting  the 
shore  ot  the  island  to  the  north,  f^om  which 
direction  it  ia  accessible  only  by  narrow  passes. 
Tlie  atreeta  are  regularly  lud  out,  are  spacious, 
van  paved,  end  lighted  with  gas.  The  booset 
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are  well  built,  many  of  them  bring  of  two 
stories,  and  surrounded  with  gardens.  The 
fiueat  of  the  public  buil<liDgs  are  the  cathedral 
and  the  episcopal  palace,  both  the  work  of  the 
Jesuits.  There  are  ten  other  churches  and 
chapels,  eight  convents,  the  governor's  honae, 
town  hall,  custom  house,  post  office,  prison, 
and  one  military,  one  foundling,  and  several 
general  hoapitals.  The  benevolent  institutions 
comprise  asylums  for  orphans  and  indigent 
females,  besides  several  societies  for  the  pro- 
lection  and  relief  of  artisans.  There  are  two 
banks,  several  mercantile  and  industrial  asso- 
ciations, and  a  number  of  insurance  companies. 
The  educational  establisbuients  are  a  lyceum 
in  which  are  taught  languages,  sdences,  law, 
and   philosophy,  two  seminaries,  and  many 

iirimary  and  grammar  schools.  The  public 
ibrary  contains  about  10,000  volumes,  fieht 
periodicals  are  published.  A  botanic  garden 
nas  lately  been  established.  The  climate  ia 
Bitremely  hot  and  unhealthy. — Maranbao  ia 
the  entrepot  for  the  productions  of  ita  own 
province  and  those  of  Grao  Pari,  Piauhy,  Bio 
Grande  do  Norte,  and  Ceartk  The  port  is  easy 
of  aooesa,  well  defended  by  a  series  of  forts, 
and  aflfords  good  anchorage  for  veesela  draw- 
ing SO  ft.  of  water.  The  exports  and  imports 
for  the  second  half  of  1671  amounted  to 
tl,0Ql,4BS  M  and  $1,068,326  BO  respectively. 
In  1870  there  were  exported  12,188,000  Iba. 
of  cotton  »nd  6,838,280  lbs.  of  sugar.  Among 
other  exports  are  hidea,  balsam  copaiva,  and 
unprepared  iunglasa.  The  chief  imports  are 
mannlactnred  goods  and  machinery.  Half  of 
the  foreign  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  and 
about  one  tenth  with  Forto^aL  The  maritime 
statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  GO,  1872, 
were :  entered,  40  steamers  and  S6  sailing  ves- 
sels, tonnage  44,£T3 ;  cleared,  89  steamers  and 
61  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  62,280.  Besides  a 
direct  line  of  steamerfl  to  Usbon  and  Liverpool, 
tiiere  are  two  touching  at  Cear4  and  Belem  or 
Pui-all  established  since  186T,  and  almost  mo- 
nopolidng  the  carrying  trade  between  Uara' 
nhiko  and  Europe.  The  rivers  lUpicnrA,  Mea" 
rim,  and  PindarS  are  navigated  by  steamers,  and 
there  are  also  coasting  lines  to  Kio  de  Janeiro 
and  to  Pari. — Uaranhao  was  fonnded  in  161S. 

lUUXHie  IITEI.    See  Mbabiw. 

muSOR.    BeeAHuos. 

MIRIT,  Jeaa  Piil,  a  French  revolutionist, 
bom  of  Protestant  parents  at  Baudry,  near 
Nenfchitel,  Switzeriand,  May  24, 1744,  assas- 
sinated in  Paria,  July  18,  1793.  He  was  edu- 
cated as  a  physician ;  but  the  narrow  sphere 
in  which  he  lived  offering  scanty  means  to 
satisfy  his  ambition,  he  went  abroad.  At  80 
years  of  age  he  was  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
obtained  a  living  as  private  tutor,  and  pnb- 
lished  a  revolutionary  pamphlet  in  English, 
entitled  "The  Chains  of  Slavery,"  which  ap> 
peared  in  French  at  Paris  in  1792  (latest  ed., 
1860).  In  the  following  year,  by  a  more  volu- 
minous publication,  De  I'homme,  ou  da  prin- 
eiptt  *t  dtt  loi*  de  rit\fittenet  de  fimt  «ur  U 
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eorpi  et  da  eorpt  (w  fdme  (B  toIs.,  Amateidam, 
1775),  he  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  Voltaire, 
and  8  literarj  controversy  ensaed  between 
them.  He  removed  to  Parig,  and  from  1779 
to  17S8  published  a  series  of  nricings,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  revolutionize  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  to  refnte  the  Newtonian  theory.  His 
SDCCMS  being  far  inferior  to  his  pretensions, 
he  relinqnished  the  field  of  literature  and  en- 
deavored to  establish  himself  as  a  phyrician; 
but  after  many  disappointments  be  was  ob- 
liged to  accept  a  position  as  veterinary  snrgoon 
to  the  oount  of  Artois,  afterward  Charles  X. 
The  oatbreak  of  the  revolution  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  play  the  part  of  a  demagogue. 
Although  physically  not  prepossessing,  b^ng 
hardly  five  feet  high,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  ludicroDS  and  terrible  in  his  oonntenance, 
he  soon  obtdned  a  vast  influence  over  the  low- 
er classes  by  his  ener^  and  resolution.  On 
Sept  13,  1789,  he  pnbTished  the  first  number 
of  the  Publieiite  ParitUn,  the  title  of  which 
was  afterward  changed  into  Ami  da  PeupU, 
As  early  as  August  of  that  year  he  had  publicly 
proclaimed  that  800  members  of  the  nation^  as- 
sembly ought  to  be  hanged,  Mirabeau  the  fore- 
most among  them.  In  the  same  spirit  every 
page  of  the  Ami  du  PeupU  was  written.  This 
jonrnal,  onder  the  successive  tJtles  Le  Journal 
da  la  SepTibligaa  Frangaitt  and  LtPvhlieatt  d» 
la  Bepublique  PranfaUe,  was  continoed  with- 
out interruption  till  July  14,  1798.  At  the 
same  time  he  alao  pabliahed  several  revolntion- 
ary  pamphlets,  and  13  numbers  of  a  politioal 
journal  entitled  Ls  Juniat  fYanpaii.  Having 
Deen  introduced  by  Danton  into  the  olub  of 
the  Cordeliers,  he  created  there  disturbances 
so  violent  that  the  municipality  ordered  his 
arrest  in  January,  1790.  He  evaded  it  by  se- 
creting himself  in  the  cellars  of  the  Oordeliers, 
whence  be  continued  to  issue  his  periodical. 
After  the  king's  nnsncoesafnl  attempt  at  flight, 
Marat  again  ventured  into  publicity,  and  di- 
rected his  attacks  against  the  Oirondists.  Hav- 
ing been  prosecuted  in  consequence,  ha  re- 
turned to  his  former  underground  haunts,  from 
which  he  again  emerged  in  the  riots  of  Au- 
gust, 1T9Z.  He  now  became  the  right-hand 
man  of  Danton,  then  minister  of  juatioe,  intro- 
duced himself  into  the  vigilance  committee  es- 
tablishsd  by  the  munibiptuity  of  Paris,  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  massacres 
of  September.  To  reward  him  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  these  atrocities,  the  people  of 
Paris  elected  him  to  the  national  convention. 
Here  his  speeches  wore  received  by  the  party 
of  the  majority  with  a  feeling  of  abhorrence 
mingled  with  contempt.  They  moved  a  vote 
of  censure  against  him  for  having  advocated 
.  the  establishment  of  adictatoriol  power.  When, 
after  angry  disousinOQs,  the  motion  was  at  last 
withdrawn,  Marat  produced  a  pistol  from  his 
pocket,  eicluming  that  if  the  motion  had 
passed,  he  would  have  blown  his  brains  out  in 
the  presence  of  the  convention.  Emboldened 
by  impanity,  he  grew  more  fanatical  every  day, 
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'  and  his  paper  denounced  the  French  generals 
and  armies  as  incapable,  and  asked  for  the 
heads  of  270,000  '■traitors,"  and  the  moasacre 
of  three  fourths  of  the  membere  of  the  conven- 
tion. In  vain  the  tiirondists  endeavored  to 
break  down  his  inflnence.  Under  the  pressure 
of  popular  excitement,  created  by  foreign  in- 
tervention, the  ultra-revolutionary  party  had 
gradually  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and  the 
most  sanguinary  proceedings  being  conudered 
unavoidable  in  oraer  to  prevent  a  ooflperatioD 
of  the  anti-revolutionary  elements  with  the 
foreign  foe,  Marat,  who  eioelled  all  others  in 
this  respect,  was  almost  adored  by  the  Faiiaana 
as  the  saviour  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  April, 
179S,  he  sncoeeded  in  obtuning  the  passage  of 
a  "  law  for  the  arrest  of  suepicious  persons," 
by  the  operations  of  which  no  fewer  Uian  400,- 
000  individuals  were  imprisoned  throngbont 
France,  Having,  as  chairman  of  the  JaooUn 
club,  signed  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which 
the  assassination  of  the  Girondists  was  openly 
called  for,  he  was  prosecuted  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  But  his  trial  became  a  tri- 
umph. The  public  prosecutor,  the  jurors,  and 
the  audience  did  him  homage,  and  ne  was  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  the  national  convention, 
where  Danton  delivered  an  eloquent  enlogy  in 
his  honor.  He  now  rapidly  rose  to  the  oul- 
minating  point  of  his  career.  Having  made 
the  municipality  subservient  to  his  plana,  he 
instigated  tne  mob  of  May  SI,  1798,  by  whioh 
the  Girondist  party  was  completely  deeteoyed. 
With  Robespierre  and  Danton  he  formed  & 
trinmvirate,  which  for  the  time  determined 
the  deetinies  of  France.  Oonflned  by  disease 
in  his  garret,  Marat  was  reetlesaly  active  in 
stirring  np,  by  letters  and  denunciations,  the 
passions  of  the  people  and  of  the  national  con- 
vention. He  was  finally  assassinated  by  Obai^ 
lotte  Corday,  while  preparing  a  list  of  Giron- 
dists to  be  sacrificed  to  the  common  weal,  only 
a  few  days  before  his  life  would  probably  have 
ended  from  natnral  oanses.  (Bee  Gobdat.) 
Robespierre  used  his  death  as  a  pretext  for 
carryinc  the  reign  of  terror  to  ita  ntmost  ex- 
tent. Hundreds  of  victims  were  saorifioed  to 
the  "manes  of  the  martyr."  The  entjre  na- 
tional convention  attended  bis  funeral.  His 
body  was  transferred,  Nov.  4,  1768,  to  the 
Pantheon,  and  his  portrait,  executed  by  Da- 
vid, adorned  the  hall  of  the  convention.  A 
penrion  for  life  was  voted  by  the  "grateful 
nation  "  to  his  oononbine.  Two  years  later, 
when  the  revolutionary  passiouB  had  cooled 
down,  the  remains  of  Msrat  were  removed 
from  their  resting  place  and  his  portrait  taken 
down.  Though  vain  and  ^otistio,  Marat  waa 
doubtless  mncere  in  his  sanguinary  ravings,  and 
was  so  disinterested  that,  even  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  he  lived  in  the  most  abject  poverty. 
■IBiTHOir,  a  town  of  Greece,  near  the  E. 
coast  of  Attica,  about  16  tn.  N.  E.  of  Athena, 
near  which  the  Persians  nnder  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphemes  were  defeated,  in  490  B.  0.  (Sept  28 
or  29,  according  to  somewhat  nncertain  oompn- 
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Utiooa'),  by  the  Greeki  under  Miltiadee.  The 
'PeiuauB,  having  orowed  the  jSgean  and  taken 
&elri&  in  Euboea,  passed  over  to  Attica,  land' 
Vug  on  the  plain  of  Harathoa ;  their  numbers 
ner«  about  110,000.  To  oppose  them  was  an 
Athenian  force  of  10,000  heavy-armed  infan- 
try and  a  small  body  of  light-armed  troops 
and  attendants.  According  to  Athenian  law, 
there  were  ten  generals,  each  of  whom  in  tnm 
■yrtm  entitled  to  ooramand  for  a  day ;  bat  the 
other  generala  waived  th^  aathority  in  favor 
t^  HUtiadoB,  who  thns  became  sole  commi 
dw.  Having  received  a  reenforcement  of  1,0 
heavy-armed  Flatseans,  Miltiades  resolved 
BsUr  from  his  strong  position  on  the  heights 
■nd  attack  the  PeraiaiiB,  who  were  crowded  in 
the  plain.  8a  little  was  an  attack  anticipated 
that  it  was  realty  a  sorprise.  The  Greeks  ad- 
vanced in  three  bodies,  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
with  a  considerable  interval  between.  Both 
attBrcks  by  the  wings  were  successful,  and  the 
enemy  was  driven  to  the  right  and  left ;  bnt 
in  the  centre  the  heavy  masses  of  the  Per- 
Hons  repelled  the  Athenians,  who  were  forced 
back  for  a  considerable  spaee.  Miltiades 
then  recalled  his  victorions  wings,  which  fell 
iq>on  the  flanks  of  the  Persian  centre;  this 
irai  speedily  broken,  and  the  whole  army  fled 
in  root  to  their  ships,  which  were  drawn  np 
aa  the  beach.  The  Persian  loss  was  6,400,  that 
of  tlia  Greeks  only  193.  A  tnraiUna,  still 
Mending  near  the  modem  village  of  Vrsna, 
which  probabljr  ocoupiee  the  ate  of  the  andent 
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thoD  is  jostly  considered  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  history,  not  so  mnch  on  aoconnt  of 
the  nnmbers  enMged  or  the  losses  inonired,  as 
for  its  historied  results.  Had  the  Athenians 
been  defeated,  there  was  no  power  capable  of 
renatiDg  the  Persian  invasion,  and  Greece  must 
hare  become  a  Persian  satrapy. 

UUlVOir,  a  N.  oonnty  of  WIsconsiD,  bor- 
dering on  Hichigsn,  and  drained  by  the  Wis- 
consin river  and  its  branches;  area,  6,046  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  5,S85.  It  has  a  diversified 
siuface,  extensive  pine  forests,  and  nnmeroos 
■mall  lakes.  The  chief  productions  In  1870 
were  30,837  bnshels  of  wheat,  76,482  of  oats, 
22,164  of  potatoes,  B,S8S  of  peas  and  beans, 
and2,84S  tonsof  hay.  There  were  278  horses, 
1,881  milch  cows,  2,754  other  cattle,  1,482 
■haep,  and  1,315  swine.     Capital,  Wansau. 

■Uim,  Gaita,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
near  Ancona  in  1635,  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  15, 
1718.  At  abont  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to 
Borne  and  pnt  under  the  instmction  of  Andres 
Saochi,  with  whom  he  remained  eight  years. 
He  became  a  stndent  of  the  works  of  Raphael, 
and  his  contemporaries,  Happoang  tbatheoould 
ODJj  paint  madonnas,  called  nim  Carlueoio  delle 
Madonite;  but  he  silenced  their  sneers  by  eze- 
entihg  for  tho  baptistery  of  St.  John  Lateran 
a  picture  of  Constantine  destroying  the  idols, 
wMch  canoed  him  to  rank  among  the  first 
painten  of  the  day.    He  restored  the  frescoes  [ 


of  Raphad  in  the  Tatican,  and  those  of  Anni- 
bale  Carraoci  in  the  Pamese  palace.  His  mas- 
terpiece is  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Biagio  "  at 
Genoa.  He  also  eiecnted  sereral  etchings  from 
his  own  designs  and  from  Italian  masters. 

UBBEAG,  Jeaa  BaptUe  Fruftis,  a  French 
philanthropist,  bom  at  Brives  in  17BS.  He  be- 
came en  advocate  in  Paris,  and  published  in 
1824  a  treatise  on  proceedings  at  civil  law,  and 
in  1884  one  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
classes.  In  1844  appeared  his  £:tudet  ntr  VUo- 
nomia  toeiale.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct  mayor,  and  founded  the  first 
infant  asylnm  (crleht)  at  Ohaillot  He  set 
forth  the  utility  of  snch  institutions  in  JJm 
ericht»  (1645),  which  has  had  many  editions 
and  tranBlatianH,-and  obtained  a  Montyon  prize 
of  8,000  francs,  which  he  appropriated  to  one 
of  the  principal  asylums.  His  bent^cent  en- 
ter|irise  led  to  the  establishment  of  hundreds 
of  infant  asylums  all  over  France. 

■ISBECI^  Jeka,  an  English  composer,  bora 
early  in  the  16th  century,  died  about  1585.  He 
was  one  of  the  earlieet  composers  of  the  re- 
formed church  of  England.  About  1544  there 
were  formed/at  Windsor  associations  in  sap- 
port  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  Uarl}eck,  then 
organist  at  Bt.  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  lent 
his  support  to  one  of  these,  and  with  tiiree 
other  members  was  seized  on  a  charge  of  here- 
sy. An  examination  of  his  papers  discovered 
a  concordance  to  the  English  Bible,  complete 
as  far  as  the  letter  L.  The  special  charge 
against  him  was  for  copying  an  epistle  of  Oal- 
yin's  against  the  mass.  AH  four  were  con- 
demned to  be  burned,  but  Harbeck  was  saved 
through  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  resumed  his  post  as  organist  He 
finished  bis  "  Ooncordance,"  the  first  complete 
one  ever  made,  and  publiriied  it  (fol.,  London, 
1600).  He  also  published  ■'  The  Boke  of  Com- 
mon Prsier,  noted  "  (4to,  1550),  the  oldest  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  the  Anglican  chnrch. 
Robert  Jones  of  Ely  cathedral  issued  a  new 
edition  of  this  work,  entitled  "  Martieck's  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  for  voices  in  unison,  ar- 
ranged for  modern  nse.  with  an  ad  UMtvm  or- 
gan bass  accompaniment."  The  work  unalter- 
ed was  reprinted  in  London  in  1644.  Smith's 
Mutiea  Antigua,  in  the  collection  of  the  Brit- 
ish mnsenm,  contains  a  Te  Dtam  and  a  mass 
for  five  voices  by  Marbeck.  His  other  works 
are:  "The  Lyves  of  Holy  Sainctes,  Propheta, 
Patrlarchee,  and  others  "  (4to,  10T4) ;  "  The 
Holie  Historie  of  King  David,  drawn  into  Eng- 
lish Meetre  "  (4to,  1670) ;  and  "  A  Ripping  up 
of  the  Pope's  Fardel "  t8vo,  1581). 

BJKBLE,  a  rock  need  as  an  ornamental  build- 
ing stone,  for  interior  decorations,  and  for 
scnlptnre.  Generally,  any  limestone  that  can 
be  obtained  in  large  sound  blocks,  and  is  sua- 
ceptible  of  a  good  polish,  is  marble;  and  the 
only  marble  that  is  not  limestone  is  the  ser- 
pentine and  the  oriental  verd  antique  (the  lat- 
ter a  mixture  of  serpentine  and  limestone).  It 
is  found  in  beds  in  varioas  geological  forma- 
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tioDB,  In  tha  asoio  group  it  ia  a  metamorphio 
rook  of  graDolar  and  orTBtaUine  atrnoture,  and 
often  presents  a  fineaesa  of  texture  and  purity 
of  shading  that  fit  it  for  the  choic«st  works  of 
the  scnlptor.  In  the  palsozoto  formations  it 
beare  more  of  the  character  of  a  ledimentarj 
rook,  and  it  is  apt  to  oontun  organic  vestigea, 
as  eorallinea  and  fossil  shells,  which  indeed 


it  is  also  of  variegated  colon,  and  sometimee 
of  breociated  stniatnre,  evidently  made  np  of 
fragments  of  an  older  rook,  the  layers  of  which, 
broken  np  and  conf nsedly  rearranged,  have 
boon  cemented  together.  Thoagh  tans  vary- 
ing greatif  in  color,  texture,  and  stractnre,  the 
oompositjon  of  marble  is  for  the  most  part  es- 
sentiallj  the  same;  it  is  a  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  B  combined  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  is  readily  bnrned  to  qnick- 
lime.  It  is  soft  and  easy  te  work  with  the  chisel 
or  hunmer,  generally  of  even  grain,  bo  as  to  be 
■pliC  with  wedges,  and  of  specifto  gravity  abont 
3'7,  making  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  abont 
169  lbs.  Its  dnrability  is  very  variable,  some 
varieties  retaining  shvp  edges  when  exposed 
for  many  years  te  the  weather,  and  others  soon 
orambling  away. — Many  varieties  of  marble 
have  acquired  a  name  and  celebrity  from  re- 
mote times.  The  ease  with  which  the  rock  ia 
vorked  oansed  it  te  be  selected  for  the  earliest 
stmetnres.  The  names  of  many  marbles  fa- 
mous among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
arestill  reteined,  and  their  localities  are  known. 
Mt.  Pentelicns  in  Attica  famished  the  valna- 
ble  Pentelioan  white  marble,  called  by  the  mod- 
ems Penteli  marble ;  the  islands  of  Faros  and 
Naxos,  the  still  celebrated  Parian  marble ;  and 
other  similar  white  marbles  came  from  Mt 
Hymettns  in  Attica,  from  Thasoa  and  Lesbos, 
from  Oorallaa  in  Fhrygia,  from  Oydcns  on  the 
Propontis,  and  one  variety,  exceeding  the  Pari- 
an in  whiteness,  from  Lnna  in  Etruria.  Of  the 
first  named  (the  Pentelican)  the  Parthenon  was 
bailt,  and  also  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleuais, 
hendas  many  celebrated  statues.  Though  of 
finer  grain  than  the  Parian,  it  is  said  not  to 
retain  its  polish  and  beaaty  so  well.  The  Pari- 
an marble  is  placed  first  by  both  Theophrastns 
and  Ptiny  in  their  ennmer^on  of  ancient  mar- 
bles. Pindar  and  Theocritns  also  celebrated 
ite  praise,  The  statnes  of  Venus  de'  Uedioi, 
Diana  Venatrix,  the  Oxford  marbles  known  as 
the  Parian  chronicle,  and  many  other  famons 
works,  are  of  this  marble.  Black  marbles  are 
oooaaionally  referred  to  by  the  ancients ;  hnt 
some  of  those  named,  as  the  Chium  marmor 
from  the  island  of  Chios,  appear  to  be  of  qnes- 
tionable  character.  This  one  is  sometimes  called 
lapit  obtidianut  antMu^rum.  It  was  glossy 
black,  and  reoeived  so  nigh  a  polish  that  it  was 
made  into  mirrors.  The  green  marbles  were 
serpentines  from  various  locaHdes.  Yellow 
marble  was  obtained  at  Oorinth.  The  marmor 
Phengitet  of  Cappadocia  was  white  with  yel- 
low apots;  the  Bnodian  was  marked  with  gold- 
ea-eolored  spota,  tmd  that  of  Melos  (Miki)  was 


yellow. — ^Th«  marblei  td  modem  times  have 
been  varioosly  classified  and  named.  In  south- 
ern Europe  two  general  divisions  are  made  of 
antiqoe  and  modem.  The  qnarriee  of  the 
former  being  loat  or  abandoned,  the  stone  is 
obttuned  only  from  andent  monnments ;  and 
being  consequently  most  highly  prined,  meth- 
ods ore  resorted  to,  and  sometimes  with  mo- 
ceas,  to  attach  the  name  antique  to  stone  frmn 
quarries  now  worked.  It  is  also  the  ease  that 
some  of  the  marbles  held  in  the  highest  ea- 
timatton  in  France,  being  transported  from 
monumente  at  Rome,  are  tne  product  of  quar- 
ries worked  in  ancient  times  in  France.  It  ia 
probable  these  might  be  agun  discovered.  With- 
out reference  to  theee  marbles,  however,  the 
French  boast  that  their  country  sorpaasea  even 
Italy  in  the  beauty  ond  variety  of  this  class  of 
stones. — The  following  are  convenient  divisions 
in  which  marbles  may  be  arranged  for  a  general 
notice  of  the  most  important  of  them  r  1,  the 
simple  or  single-colored  marbles;  2,  the  varie- 
gated ;  S,  the  brecciated ;  4,  the  Inmachella  or 
foseiLiferons.  These  sorts,  however,  pass  into 
each  other,  so  that  some  may  be  plaoed  indif- 
ferently either  in  one  or  the  otjier  of  two  groaps. 
1.  The  t>eat  known  of  the  first  class  are  the  plain 
white  marblce,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
named.  The  white  marble  of  Carrara,  of  which 
■n  aoeonnt  is  given  in  the  article  Cabbaba 
Habble,  is  of  ateitnre  like  loaf  sugar,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  Parian  marble,  which 
on  close  examination  appears  to  be  made  np  of 
the  most  delicate  plates  or  scales,  confusedly 
but  most  closely  nnited  together.  Pore  black 
marble  is  found  in  some  andent  Roman  soiilp> 
tares.  Some  varieties  of  it  are  obtained  in  IW- 
byshire,  England,  and  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland; 
but  OS  the  latter  is  more  or  lees  intermixed 
with  fossil  shells,  it  sbonld  come  under  the 
fourth  divimon.  It  is  qnarried  in  the  United 
Stetesat  Shorebam,  Yt,  and  Glen's  Falls,  N,  Y., 
and  specimens  are  obtained  from  some  other 
localities.  The  colored  marbles  are  generally 
variegated ;  tmt  the  Siena  marble  of  Italy  is 
sometimea  of  a  uniform  yellow  color,  or  the 
same  clonded.  Some  of  the  red  marblea  of 
Italy  also  display  only  the  one  color.  InNortli 
America  white  marbles  are  worked  at  varions 
plaoee  on  the  range  of  the  great  belt  of  meta- 
morphic  rooks  through  Ceiuida,  Vermont,  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  a  little  back  of  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  thence  through  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  into  northern  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
It  ia  this  formation  that  supplies  the  white 
marble  for  building  purposes  to  the  different 
cities  along  ita  range,  and  its  quarries  in  Mas- 
saobnsetts  and  New  York  furnish  the  marble 
for  the  moat  costly  edifices  of  southern  oitiea. 
The  stetnory  marble  is  only  the  finest  gr^ned 
variety  of  this  common  building  stone.  Many 
localities  are  known  to  furnish  it  in  small  bew 
Interstratified  with  the  coarser  marble.  Sev- 
eral qnarries  of  fine  stetuary  marble  have  been 
,  opened  in  Vermont    The  first  were  at  Rnt- 
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lind,  but  other  locftliliM  have  ainoe  been  found. 
Excellent  qnarries  arc  also  fonnd  in  other  ptrta 
of  the  United  States.  2.  The  variegated  mar- 
blcB  are  those  Tarionalj  ipotted,  shaded,  and 
Teined.  They  are  the  most  numerous  chua. 
KoA  tnclade  the  moit  beautitnl  of  the  oolored 
marbles.  None  are  more  hizhl;  eateemed  than 
ttie  Tvi^ated  yellow  marble  of  Siena.  This 
and  the  Italian  darlf  red  marblefl  may  b«  i 
In  miaj  of  the  costly  mantels  in  oar  marble 
ahope ;  and  also  the  soft,  shaded,  dove-ooiored 
Lisbon  marble,  of  which  are  made  the  smaller 
oolomns  in  the  entrance  of  the  Unitarian  church 
at  the  corner  of  4th  avenue  and  SOth  street. 
New  York.  The  black  Genoese  marble,  with 
golden-cotored  and  white  veins,  called  Fortoro 
marble,  the  best  of  which  is  from  Forto  Ve- 
neae,  has  for  many  jean  past  been  the  most 
popular  and  the  beet  known  foreign  marble  in 
ail  parta  of  tho  United  Statea,  though  now 
rather  oat  of  fashion.  It  b  a  weak  stone,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  used  in  thin  slabs  cemented 
npon  a  back  of  slate.  The  marbles  of  this 
obas  fonnd  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Booky  moontains  have  not  attained  mnch  Celeb- 
ris, nordoweknow  of  any  worthy  of  it,nnleM 
we  shonld  inclnde  among  them  certain  varieties 
«f  the  breociated  marbles  from  northern  Ver- 
mont and  Tennessee.  The  gray  and  white 
donded  limestonee  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  are 
qnarried  to  considerBble  extent  for  marble,  and 
may  be  seen  in  common  use  in  pordoos  of  the 
«Mt«ra  states.  They  possess  littiebeaatj.  Cali- 
fornia has  furnished  of  this  clus  some  very 
showy  marble  of  brilliant  reddish  and  brown- 
ub  oolort,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
It  ia  imported  into  New  York  and  nsed  for 
mant^  S.  The  breociat«d  marbles  are  com- 
posed of  angular  fragments,  it  may  be  of  va- 
rious mineroJ  snbnanoeB,  ooited  in  a  bed  or 
paste  of  caloareons  cement ;  or  the  mass  may 
De  so  divided  by  nameroas  veins  into  pieces  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  broken  fragments 
imgnlarly  nnited.  Brocateilas  are  breodaa,  in 
wfainh  the  fragmenta  are  very  small ;  we  incor- 
raotly  apply  the  name  only  to  a  reddish  brec- 
riated  miarble  brought  to  this  country  from 
Spain.  The  varieties  of  this  class  are  very  i 
mvons ;  bnt  some  of  the  most  celebrated  i 
never  seen  here,  sach  as  those  called  U  fmnd 
dmtil  and  U  petit  dmiil,  literally  the  foil  monm- 
ing  and  the  naif  monmiug.  These  come  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  different  parts  of  France; 
they  are  of  s  black  gronnd  spotted  with  white 
fragments.  Among  the  brecciated  marbles  of 
tbe  United  States,  the  best  known  is  that  of 
the  Potomac  on  tbe  Uaryiand  side,  some  miles 
below  tbe  Point  of  Bocks.  The  principal 
that  has  been  made  of  it  was  to  furnish  the 
oolamns  in  tbe  old  chamber  of  representatives 
st  Wsshington.  The  Irregnlarities  of  hardness 
in  the  different  ingredients  render  it  an  expen- 
an  stone  to  work ;  stall  the  quarries  are  de- 
MTviog  of  m<^v  than  government  patronage. 
Tbfl  stona  in  certainly  handsomer  than  the 
Itdha  r^  ^'^^  white  breoda  imported  for  die 
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inner  oolnmns  of  the  centra]  arched  entranoe 
of  the  church  before  mentioned.  Quarries  bave 
been  opened  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont, 
near LakeChamploio,  which  prodUM  the  most 
beantifulof  tbe  American  coloredmarbles.  They 
are  brecciated,  thoagh  they  pass  into  the  varie- 
gated. They  present  a  great  variety  of  colors, 
from  a  deep  red,  traverMd  with  veins  of  white, 
to  rose-tinted  flesh  color  mottled  with  whitish 
spots.  In  some  specimens  the  brecciated  stmo- 
ture  is  very  strongly  marked,  the  fragments 
being  large  with  sharp  edges  and  of  decided 
shades  of  dark  red,  drab,  and  salmon,  upon  a 
ground  of  white  bordered  with  rose.  Unlike 
the  Potomac  marble,  the  fragments  are  not  dif- 
ferent varietieB  of  rock,  but  are  all  limestone. 
The  stone,  though  somewhat  hard  for  marble, 
is  still  of  uniform  texture  and  takes  an  even 
high  polish.  Some  large  blocks  closely  resem- 
ble the  foreign  brocatella.  It  is  however  very 
difficult  to  work.  Other  marbles  of  this  char- 
acter and  of  rather  dark  red  colors  abound 
near  Enoxville,  Tenn.,  and  have  been  brought 
into  notice  by  the  extent  to  which  tbey  are 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  cspitol  at 
Washington.  4.  Lumachella  or  fossiliferous 
marbles  are  those  which  contain  petrified  sheUs. 
These  are  sometimee  so  crowded  upon  one  an- 
other, that  tbey  compose  the  whole  moBS  of 
the  stone ;  sometimee  single  shells  are  seen 
scattered  throughout  the  block.  These  mar- 
bles are  very  abundant  in  Europe,  and  also 
throughout  New  York  and  the  western  states. 
Handsome  mantels  are  made  of  American  va- 
rieties which  are  composed  entirely  of  fossil 
shells,  but  they  ure  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
curious  than  beantifuL  They  lack  the  high 
colors  of  the  brecciated  and  variegated  mar- 
bles, and  though  they  take  a  good  polish,  tbey 
are  from  their  plain  colors  comparstivelj  dull 
and  sombre.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  kind  is 
from  Becraft's  mountain,  back  of  Hudson,  N. 
Y.,  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Prof.  Silliman 
("American' Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  vi.,  p. 
STl) :  "  The  marble  is  of  a  grayish  color  with  a 
slight  blush  of  red ;  its  structnre  is  semi-crys- 
taJiine,  and  in  some  places  highly  crystal- 
line, especially  in  and  around  the  organized 
bodies  which  in  vast  numbers  it  embraces.  The 
large  slabs  present  a  great  diversity  of  appear- 
snce,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  similar  transition  marble  of  tiie  Peak  of 
Derbyshire,  which  it  quite  equals  in  beauty  and 
flrmneas." — Serpentine,  as  before  stated,  dif- 
fers in  composition  from  the  other  marbles. 
It  oonsist*  of  about  equal  parts  of  silica  and 
magnesia  with  13  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  a 
soft  mineral  of  different  shades  of  green,  of 
waxy  lustre,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
It  ia  better  adapted  to  ornamental  work  with- 
in doors  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  weather.  Verd  antiqne  is  a  mixture  of 
green  serpentine  and  light-colored  limestone. 
These  varieties  oome  from  Genoa  and  Tus- 
osny,  and  the  best  verd  antique  from  Egypt. 
In  Vermont  and  Canada  serpentine  abounds ; 
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and  verd  antjqae  may  be  obtained  in  varioaa 
places  ID  New  York  and  PeDosylvania,  and  in 
anj  of  the  New  England  states.  At  Hilford, 
Oonn.,  a  qoarrj  of  serpentine  and  verd  antique 
was  worked  more  than  GO  years  ago,  whioli 
farniahed  slabs  prononnced  bj  good  Judges 
quite  as  fine  as  the  £nropeaii  stone.  —  The 
methods  of  preparir^  marble  for  use  differ 
from  the  working  of  granite.  This  hard  rack, 
lifter  bemg  quarried,  is  split  bj  small  wedges 
driven  into  boles  drilled  In  a  line,  and  is  then 
dressed  by  hammers  or  nsed  in  the  rough. 
Uarble,  being  a  oomparatively  soft  rock,  is  cut 
into  slabs  by  a  process  of  sawing  with  smooth 
iron  Haws  fed  with  sharp  sand  and  water. 
Several  of  these  plates  or  saws  are  set  in  one 
frame,  and  iu  a  large  establishment  SO  or  more 
of  the  frames  ma;  be  seen  kept  in  steady  oper- 
ation by  a  steam  engine.  The  progress  of  the 
saws  cutting  down  Qiroagh  the  great  blocks  of 
marble  seems  very  slow,  for  the  most  part  not 
eiceoding  an  inch  per  hour.  The  tbioKnesa  of 
the  slabs  is  aaaally  fom-  or  sii  inches.  In  this 
form  the  marble  is  nsed  for  facing  the  waUs 
of  buildings  npon  a  back  of  brick,  giving  all 
the  effect  of  a  solid  wall  of  marble  at  much 
reduced  cost.  In  the  most  expensive  straotnres 
only  are  Uie  walls  built  of  solid  blocks  of  mar- 
ble or  freestone.  Marble  slabs  for  mantels  and 
other  interior  work  are  sawed  like  those  for 
bnllding,  and  are  then  mbbed  smooth  npun  a 
heavy  revolving  table  of  oast  iron,  called  the 
rubbing  bed,  and  afterward  polished. — Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  ISTO,  there  were  83  mar- 
ble quarries  in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
employing  a  capital  of  )1, 816,600.  The  total 
products  amounted  to  (901,800.  The  most  ex- 
tensive quarries  were  in  Maryland,  where  the 
Sroducts  for  the  year  were  valued  at  tS7fi,000 ; 
;ew  York,  $323,000;  Vermont,  $180,800; 
Penusylvania,  $101,000;  and  Hsssaohu setts, 
$59,600.  Marble  valued  at  $8,709,618  was 
worked  into  monuments  and  tombstones,  val- 
ued at  $8,916,964.  The  valne  of  marble  and 
stone  and  manufactures  thereof,  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1S78,  was  $1,099,280,  of  which  $428,818 
was  from  Italy. 


graduated  at  the  nnlveraitj  of  Eoohester  ii 
180S,  was  soon  after  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton "  Jonmal,"  and  snbseqnentiy  was  editor 
of  the  Boston  "Traveller.'*  In  1868  he  went 
to  Kew  York  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
"Evening  I'ost."  In  1866  he  made  atrip  to 
Red  river  and  beyond,  corresponding  with  the 
"  Evening  Post,"  and  contributing  three  papers 
descriptive  of  the  Journey  to  "  Harper's  Maga- 
zine."  He  has  been  connected  with  "The 
World "  newspaper  from  its  establishment 
June  10,  18S0,  and  became  its  proprietor  and 
editor  in  April,  1862,  making  it  a  free-trade 
and  democratic  JournaL 

i^niiD,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of 

.,  Massachusetts,  at  the  ' 
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branch  of  the  Eastern  railroad,  12  m.  N.  K.  of 
Boston ;  pop.  in  1870,  7,708.  It  is  built  upon 
a  peninsnla  projecting  into  Massachosetta  bay, 
about  4  m.  in  length  and  2  in  breadth,  with  an 
area  of  about  8,700  acres,  and  joins  Salem  on 
the  west.  The  surface  is  elevated,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  and  rocky.  The  harbor  is 
deep  and  convenient,  and  b  about  1)  m.  long 
by  ^  m.  wide.  The  town  has  been  noted  from 
the  first  settiement  of  New  Eiwland  for  the 
entorpriae  ot  its  people  in  the  fisheries.  More 
recentiy  the  inhabituits  have  also  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes.  For  the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1878,  the 
nnmber  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  and 
mackerel  fisheries  was  69,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  ot  2,098;  belonging  to  the  port,  64 
essels,  of  2,604  tons.     There  are  two  national 


eight  churches. — Harblebead  was  originallr  a 
part  of  Balem,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  dis- 
tinct town  in  1649,  at  which  time  it  contained 
44  families.  Manv  of  the  settiers  wwe  from 
the  Channel  islanos;  and  tbelr  pecniiarttiea  of 
language  are  still  to  be  noticed  among  the  in- 
habitants, and  formerly  existed  to  such  a  degree 
as  almost  to  constituto  a  separate  dialect.  At 
the  commencement  ot  the  revolntionary  war 
Marblehead  was  reckoned  the  second  town  in 
Hassachnsetts  in  population  and  wealth.  It 
contributed  a  regiment  of  1,000  men  to  the 
army,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  were 
600  widows  and  1,000  fatherless  children  In  its 
popnlation  of  less  than  4,000.  During  the  war 
of  1812  the  frigate  Constitution  was  chiefly 
manned  b;  men  from  Marblehead,  and  the  town 
also  sent  out  a  great  number  of  privateers- 
and  when  peace  was  declared  It  was  found 
that  600  of  its  citizens  were  held  in  England 
as  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  civil  war  it  was 
the  first  town  to  send  troops  to  Boston  (April 
16,  1861),  and  fumisbed  altogether  1,440  men. 
■ittm.EH,  Flajlig,  little  balls  of  marble,  baked 
clay,  agate,  or  other  stony  substance,  used  as 
toys  for  children.  Marbles  are  made  in  im- 
mense quantities  In  Baiony  for  exportation  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  India  and  China. 
They  are  also  larg^y  manufactured  in  the  agate 
mills  at  Oberatein  on  the  Nahe,  in  Germany, 
particularly  for  the  American  market.  The 
material  nsed  in  Saxony  is  a  hard  calcareons 
Btono,  which  is  first  broken  op  into  aqnare 
blocl^  with  a  hammer.  These  are  then  thrown 
100  to  160  together  into  a  mill,  which  is  oon* 
structed  of  a  stationary  flat  alab  of  stone,  with 
a  number  of  concentric  furrows  upon  its  face. 
Over  this  a  block  of  oak  of  the  same  diameter, 
partially  resting  npon  the  small  stones,  is  kept 
revolving,  while  water  flows  upon  the  stone 
slab.    In  16  minutes  the  marbles  are  worn  com- 

Jletely  ronnd,  and  are  fit  for  sale.  An  eetab- 
shment  with  three  mills  will  manufacture  60,- 
000  marbles  in  a  week.  Agates  are  made  into 
marbles  at  Oberstein  by  first  chtppliw  the 
pieces  nearly  ronnd  with  a  hammer,  ana  then 
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wurtng  lliein  down  apon  th«  face  of  large 
grindBtones.  The  hara  stooei  ar«  manag^ 
with  great  dexterity  by  the  workmen,  who  in 
a  few  minutes  bring  tfiem  into  the  abape  of 
perfect  spheres. 

USmU,  BarW.    See  Barb£'Uaiibois. 

MilHBA,  a  town  of  Praaua,  in  the  pror- 
inoe  of  Hesse-Naaeau,  on  the  river  Lahn,  49 
m.  S.  W.  of  CBasel ;  pop.  in  16T1,  9,066.    The 

Eincipal  pablio  boildiDge  are  the  church  of  Bt. 
iialwth,  a  fine,  perfectly  preserved  apeoimen 
of  the  pointed  Gothic,  built  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  the  ancient  castle  of  the  landgraves 
of  Ueaae  on  the  Schloaaberg  (now  used  as  a 
penitentiary),  where  the  famous  diacnuion  on 
transnbslantiation  between  Lnther  and  Zwingli 
took  place,  OcL  1-8,  1529.  The  nniveraity  of 
Marburg  was  the  first  founded  in  Germany  ^ter 
the  reformation,  by  the  landgrave  Philip  the 
Hagnanimous  (Uay  BO,  1627) ;  it  was  richly 
endowed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  con68cated 


property  of  the  cleigy,  and  attracted  students 
from  all  parta  of  Protestant  Europe.  Although 
ft  riTsl  university  was  established  in  Gieasen 
in  1607,  it  continued  to  flonrish  until  the  ont- 
break  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  From  1626  to 
16S0  tlie  Giesaen  university  was  nnited  with 
that  of  Marburg,  bnt  they  have  since  been 
again  separated,  the  former  being  now  the  na- 
tional nniveraity  of  Ilesse- Darmstadt.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  18th  century  Marbnrg  derived 
great  celebrity  from  the  philosopher  Cbristiim 
von  Wolf,  who  was  one  of  the  professors.  In 
the  winter  of  18T9-'4  the  university  was  at- 
tended by  4S8  students,  mostly  medical.  It 
oontains  a  library  of  about  180,000  volumes, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  an  observatory,  an  admi- 
rable chemical  laboratory,  a  botanic  gatden,  a 
lyfng-in  asylnm,  a  clinique,  a  school  for  veteri- 
nary florgeona,  a  loOlogical  museum,  a  philo- 
iogjoal  aeminary,  and  one  for  political  sciences. 
Marburg  posaeaaea  also  a  gymnamom  and  other 


eduoattonal  institutionsi  a  society  for  natural 
history,  and  a  Bible  society.    The  chief  man- 
ufacture  is  pottery.      The  town   was  several 
times  besieged  during  the  seven  years'  war. 
In  1S06  and  1809  it  was  the  scene  of  risings 
of  the  Hessian  peasantry  against  the  French, 
who  destroyed  in  1810  and  1611  the  greatest 
part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  castle. 
use  INTOMO.    See  Raihondi. 
■ABCEID,    FriHils    B^wli   Jm    Graricn,    a 
French  soldier,  bom  in  Chartres,  March  1, 1769, 
died  at  Altenkirchen,  Rhenish  Prnasia,  Sept. 
SS,  1796.    His  father,  a  lawyer,  intended  him 
for  the  legal  prof ession ;  but  he  enlisted  in  176G, 
and  was  sergeant  in  tTS9,  when  he  was  prom- 
inent in  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.     In  1792 
he  was  assigned  to  the  army  of  the  Ardennes, 
where  as  commander  of  volunteers  he  restored 
obedienoe  to  the  commanding  general  Lafay- 
ette.   Rapidly  promoted  for  bravery,  he  was 
made  general  of  division  in  1793,  and  distin- 
guished himself  with 
£l6ber  in  the  war  of 
the  Vendue,  especially 
at  the  battle  of  Save- 
nay.     His  magnanim- 
ity in  saving  the  life 
of  Ang^lique  de  Mel- 
liera,  a  female  royalist 
combatant,  was  mis- 
represented as  an  act 
of  treason,  but  be  was 
aci^uitted.    In  1794  he 
mainly  decided  the  vic- 
tory at  Fleurns  (June 
26),  which  placed  Bel- 
gium at  the  mercy  of 
Franca.    Theeommitr 
tee  of  pnblic  safety 
called  him  "  the  lion 
of  the  army,"  and  im- 
mediately placed  him 
in  charge  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  end  Oise, 
Jourdan  being  commander-in-chief,  and  Eit- 
her at  the  head  of  a  division.     In  October 
he  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  capturing 
Ooblentx,  the  great  focus  of  the  emigrant  no- 
bles.    In  17S6  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Ehrenbreitstein.     While  commanding  the  rear 
guard  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  was 
driven  to  despair  by  the  premature  destruction 
of  a  pontoon  on  the  Sieg,  and  would  have  com- 
mitted suicide  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inter- 
vention of  one  of  bis  aides-de-camp.    EMber 
arrived  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  his  perilous 
poution.    In  17S6  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  first  division  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
Pichegru  from  Hentc,  and  to  protect  the  oper- 
ations of  Jourdan.  whom  he  enabled  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Either.    At  the  end  of  July 
he  took  EOnigetain,  after  having  baflled  an  at- 
tempt of  the  enemy  to  make  a  sortie  from 
Mentz,  which  place  he  invested,  and  gained 
several  other  important  successes.   While  oocu' 
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Ranee,  Sept.  20.  He  was  BeTeral)'  woaoded  by 
a  baU,  and  was  carried  within  the  enenij'B 
lines,  where  he  died  three  days  after.  Hia  ob* 
aequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  the 
Anstriana  firing  minute  guns  in  his  booDr.  A 
pframid  erected  near  the  spot  where  he  fell 
was  subsequently  removed  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Ooblentz.  In  his  natiTe  town  moDamenta 
were  erected  in  his  honor;  and  in  September, 
1801,  a  bronze  stataa  of  him  was  placed  in  the 

Srincipal  sqaare. — See  Kliber  tt  Marceau,  bj 
harles  Desprez  (Paris,  1857). 
msCELLO.  BcMdetU,  an  Italian  compoaer, 
bom  in  Yenioe,  Jnly  24,  16SS,  died  in  Brescia, 
Jnlj  17, 1789.  His  father  was  a  Venetian  sen- 
ator, and  personallj  superintended  his  ednca- 
tion.  Be  stadied  mnsio  thoroughly,  learning 
counterpoint  auder  Oaspari,  became  an  advo- 
cate, and  held  several  importHQt  offloes,  being 
«  member  of  the  counci!  of  forty  and  treasu- 
rer at  Bresoia.  His  most  esteemed  work  is  his 
mnsic  for  Ginstiniani's  version  of  50  of  the 
Psalms.  The  pieces  were  written  for  two, 
three,  and  fonr  voices,  with  aocompaniment 
for  organ  or  clavichord,  several  having  also 
obiligato  for  violoncello  or  two  violas.  John 
OarUi  of  Durham  pablishad  a  fine  edition  of 
these  psalms  in  eight  folio  volnmes,  with  Eng- 
lish words.  Marcello's  other  works  consist 
of  oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  madrigals,  and 
different  parts  of  the  Boman  Catholic  service. 
He  wrote  also  what  ho  styled  a  "  Drama  for 
ICusio,"  and  Caliito  in  Oria,  a  pastoral  with 
the  use  at  aoanery ;  a  variety  of  instrumental 
compositions,  and  two  satirical  madrigals.  Be- 
sides these  musical  works,  he  left  a  treatise  in 
manuscript  on  mnuc,  a  poem  npon  the  re- 
demption, and  a  collection  of  sonnets,  verses, 
bnrleaque  poems,  and  dramas.  He  is  Justly 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian 
masters ;  his  style  being  noble  and  sustained, 
his  invention  poetic,  and  his  thought  and  mu- 
sical forma  fall  of  originality. 

MRCGUXS,  ■■TMH  OhUh,  a  Roman  Keoe- 
ral,  bom  about  268  B.  0.,  killed  near  Vena- 
aia,  in  Apulia,  in  30S.  The  family  to  which 
he  belonged  (a  plebeian  branch  of  the  great 
Olaudian  geru)  was  of  the  highest  distinction 
In  Rome.  Harcellus  was  early  known  as  a 
bold  and  ikilful  soldier,  serving  in  the  first 
Punfo  war.  His  first  office  was  that  of  cnrale 
ndile,  to  which  he  was  chosen  abont  228. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  eleotad  angur,  and  in 
S22  he  was  made  consul.  While  holding  that 
ofSoe  he  brought  the  Gallic  war  to  a  bdoobbs- 
fal  termination,  killing  the  leader  of  the  Gauls 
with  his  own  hands.  Uarcellns  dedicated  the 
spoils  of  the  Gallia  chief  as  tpolia  opima  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrins,  being  the  third 
and  last  instance  of  saoh  dedication  in  Roman 
history.  He  was  one  of  the  prietors  in  210, 
when  the  second  Punic  war  was  at  its  height, 
and  was  abont  to  sail  for  Sicily  when  the  ddeat 
of  the  Romans  at  CannteoauMd  a  change  in  his 
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destination.     Employed  against  Hannibal,  ho 

Srevented  the  town  of  Nola  from  falling  mto 
is  hands,  and  repulsed  bis  forces,  which  was 
the  first  check  received  by  the  Carthaginian- 
He  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  take  partinthe 
consultations  concerning  the  condnct  of  tho 
war,  and  then  sent  back  to  Campania  as  pro- 
oonsnl.  Elected  conaul  in  21G,  with  another 
plebeian  for  colleague,  he  resigned  the  office 
rather  than  offend  the  aenate,  which  waa 
averse  to  the  whole  consular  power  being  in 
plebeian  handa.  Returning  to  bis  proconsular 
position  in  Campania,  he  again  baffled  Hanni- 
bal at  Nola,  and  inflicted  great  losa  on  his 
army.  He  was  elected  consul  in  214,  havinc 
Fabius  Maximus  for  his  colleagne,  and  resumed 
his  Oampanian  command,  repulung  Hannibal 
at  Nola  for  the  third  time.  Canliniim  having 
oapitalated  to  Fabiua,  Harcellus  maasaored  all 
the  garrison  but  60.  He  was  then  sent  to  Sici- 
ly, which  he  nearly  conquered  in  three  years. 
The  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  he  maintained  for 
two  years,  and  in  whioh  he  was  opposed  bj  the 
science  of  Archimedes,  who  was  killed  during 
the  sack  of  the  town  (212),  waa  one  of  the 
most  famous  ueges  of  ancient  warfare.  Re- 
turning to  Rome  in  311,  he  was  refused  the 
honors  of  a  triomph  beoanse  he  had  not  entirely 
aubdnedSidly.  Hisovation  wasvery  brilliant, 
but  the  magnificence  of  his  Sicilian  spoils,  com- 
prising rich  works  of  art,  gave  much  offence  to 
the  old  Roman  party.  He  was  a  fourth  time 
consul  in  210.  Prevented  from  returning  to 
Sicily  by  the  opposition  of  the  Sicilians,  whom 
his  cruelty  and  rapacity  had  alienated,  he  waa 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  army  whioh  acted 
a^inst  Hannibal  that  year,  and  the  next  year 
retained  the  command  of  it  as  proconsuL  Tbe 
Romans  complained  of  his  want  of  vigor  da- 
ring the  latter  part  of  his  proconsolate,  bnt  ha 
defended  himself  successfully,  and  was  elected 
consul  for  the  fifth  time.  Having  appeased 
the  Arretiana,  who  threatened  revolt,  he  agaio 
assumed  command  of  the  army  in  presence  of 
Hannibal,  his  colleagne  being  with  him.  'While 
reconnoitring  the  Carthafpnian  camp,  he  fell 
into  an  Hmbnsoade,  and  was  slain. 

HiBCELLDS,  ITsalis,  an  early  Latin  gramma- 
rian, in  regard  to  whose  personal  history  there 
is  no  authentic  information,  bnt  who  ia  known 
as  the  author  of  Nonii  ilareelli  Peripatetiei 
TiAerticauit  de  Gomptndiota  Doetrina  per 
Litterat  ad  filiam,  hrst  published  in  Rome 
about  1470.  The  first  oriti(»l  editions  appeared 
in  1G66  and  1680.  Meroier's  Paris  edition  of 
1614,  with  a  new  version  of  the  teit,  was  re- 
published in  Leipsic  in  1826.  In  18i2  ap- 
peared a  snparior  edition  by  Geriach  and  Roth, 
and  in  1872  the  best  of  all  by  the  French  gram- 
marian Louis  Uarie  Quicherat. 

KUtOH  (Lat.  Jfvrtitw,  pertaining  to  Mara),  the 
third  month  of  the  year,  oonnsting  of  31  days. 
It  was  the  first  month  in  the  early  Roman  eti- 
endar,  and  it  also  marked  the  commencement 
of  the  year  among  some  of  the  Latin  Christian 
nations  till  the  18th  oentnry.     The  En^ish 
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legal  jenr  begsn  Maroh  20  nntil  tbo  change  of 
style  in  ITSS.  There  ia  an  old  EnriUh  and 
Soottish  proverb :  "  March  borrows  toree  dajg 
ot  April,  and  they  are  ill." 

Tbs  flnL  n  itul]  be  wisd  iDd  ir«t: 
Tb*  next,  It  •hiU  bt  oww  ud  «lMt  i 
Tba  thinl.  it  ibiU  be  lis  ■  frwH, 
B«ll  ptt  th*  blrd>  mi*  W  Um  ttSH. 

It  id  disputed  whether  thwB  "  boirowing  days  " 
were  the  laat  three  In  March  or  the  first  three 
in  April.  Dr.  Jamiewn  ezplsins  that  when 
they  were  etonny  March  was  said  to  borrow 
tlwTii  from  April  that  he  mi^t  extend  his 
power  so  mnoh  longer. 

lUBCB,  <ff  Henwa,  a  river  of  Aastria,  which 
rises  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Moravia,  near  Al- 
stodt,  and  flows  8. 8.  E.,  passing  OlmOtz,  Krem- 
sier,  and  Hradisch ;  then  turning  B.  S.  W.  it 
separates  Eongary  from  Moravia  and  the  aroh- 
duchy  of  Austria,  and  flows  into  the  Dannbe 
7  m.  above  Presbnrg.  Ita  principal  afBuents 
are  the  Hanno,  Miava,  Beczwa,  and  Thaya. 
Its  length  is  about  200  m.,  and  it  is  navigable 
as  far  ta  Gdding,  SO  m.,  and  improvements  for 
extending  navigation  to  Olmntz  are  proposed. 
At  ita  mouth  it  is  400  yards  wide.  Its  position 
on  the  bonndary  of  Hnngary  and  proiimily  to 
Vienna  have  made  it  often  of  historical  im- 
portanoe.  TheextensiveplaiDbetweenthelow- 
er  March  and  the  Danube,  called  the  Marchfeld, 
has  l>een  the  scene  of  several  great  battles,  in- 
dnding  those  of  Aspem,  EsHUng,  and  Wagram. 

UKCB,  Oarki  Wh  an  American  anthor,  bom 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Deo.  16,  1S16,  died  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  Jan.  24,  1864.  He  gradu- 
ated t  Harvard  coll^  in  1887,  studied  law, 
praotiaed  in  Portamonth,  and  wsa  a  member  ot 
the  state  legislature.  Removing  to  New  York, 
he  beeame  a  writer  for  the  "TribDne"and 
the  "  Times,"  and  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
"  Courier."  He  was  for  some  time  vice  consnl 
■t  CMro.  He  published  "Daniel  Webster  and 
hia  Oontemporariee,  or  Reroiniscenoes  of  Oon- 
greaa  "  (New  Tork,  ISCOX  and  "  Sketches  and 
AdventDrea  in  Madeira,  Portngal,  and  tiie  An- 
daluslaa  of  Spain  "  (1860). 

MUXBt  Bail  at    See  MoirrrasB,  Roobb. 

MUOi,  FnMii  tmbtw,  ho  American  scholar, 
bom  at  Millbnry,  Mase.,  Oct.  26,  1826.  He 
graduated  at  Amberst  college  in  1S4S,  where 
he  was  tutor  from  1847  to  1846.  He  studied 
law  in  New  Tork,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
fo  1660,  After  teaching  at  Fredericksburg, 
Ta.,  from  1BG2  to  18C6,  be  was  appointed  to- 
tor  in  Lafayette  college,  at  Esaton,  Pa.,  in 
1S6S  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1868  professor 
of  the  English  languase  and  comparative  phi- 
lology.   He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
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aMOdatton.     He  has  contribnted  articles 
philological  sabjects  to  the  "  TransootionB  "  of 
that  bcMy  and  of  the  national  education^  asso- 
ciation, and  to  the  Jahrbueh  ^r  rcmanUeht 
und  eofftueha  Littratur  fn  Berlin ;  and  arti- 


cles on  jurisprudence  and  psychology,  inclu- 
ding discnssioDB  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
theory_  of  perception  and  his  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned,  to  the  "  Princeton  Review  "  (18B0: 
reprinted  in  England,  1861).  He  has  published 
"  A  Method  of  Philological  Btndy  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language"  ^ew  York,  1866);  "Parser 
and  An(Jyier£orBeginner8"n869);  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar  "  (1870) ;  and  "An  Introduo- 
tion  to  Anglo-Saxon :  Grammar,  Reader,"  &c. 
(1871).  He  is  now  (1676)  editing  a  series  of 
text  boohs  for  cotleze  use  ot  the  Greek  and 
liitiQ  Christian  authors,  of  which  "  Latin 
Hymns  "  and  "  Eneebius  "  have  appeared. 

UB(9i>  iM^or  I*  Kirtke  UaeaslBe,  an  an- 
oientprovinoe  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  Berry 
and  Bonrbonnais,  E,  by  Anvergne,  8.  by  Li- 
mooBin,  and  W.  by  Angoumois  and  Poitou. 
It  now  fonns  the  department  of  Creuse,  a 
considerable  portion  of  Haute-Vienne,  and 
fractions  of  several  other  departments.  It 
was  divided  into  Haute-  and  Basse-Marche, 
with  Galret  as  capital  of  the  former  and  Bel- 
lao  of  the  latter.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
part  of  Aquitania  Prima.  William  III.,  dnke 
of  Aqniteine,  converted  La  Marche  into  a 
county  in  the  10th  oentnry.  In  1177  it  was 
sold  to  England,  but  Hugh  IX.  de  Lnsignau, 
of  a  family  several  of  whose  members  be- 
came kings  of  Jemsalem  and  Cyprus,  gained 
posBession  of  the  county,  and  it  belonged  to 
that  house  until  early  In  the  14th  century, 
when  the  last  descendant  of  this  branch  of  the 
Lnsignans  ceded  it  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France.  Subsequently  it  passed  through  ra- 
rions  hands.  The  moat  distinguished  of  the 
oounts  of  La  Marche  was  Bernard  d'Armagnac 
(died  in  1483) ;  his  son  Jacques  d'Armegnao 
was  sentenced  to  death  in  1477  by  Louis  XL, 
who  confiscated  the  county  for  the  benefit  of 
his  son-in-law  Pierre  de  Bourbon;  and  after 
undergoing  some  more  changes,  it  was  perma- 
nently Quited  to  the  crown  toward  the  middle 
of  the  Iflth  centory. 

UBCBfS,  Tke,  a  geographical  division  erf 
tJie  kingdom  of  Italy,  etobracing  the  provinces 
of  Ancona,  AmoH  Piceno,  Macerate,  and  Peaa- 
ro  ed  Urbino ;  area,  8,740  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1879, 
916,419.  The  boundaries  in  gMieral  eorro- 
spond  to  those  of  the  loedinval  marchea  of 
Ancona  and  Fermo. 

■iUXESI,  PsHpea,  an  Italian  sculptor,  bom 
in  1790,  died  in  Milan,  Feb.  6,  1866.  Hit 
earlier  works  vere  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Oanova,  imd  he  became  professor  in 
the  academy  of  fine  arts,  ranking  among  the 
foremost  of  modern  Italian  sculptors.  Among 
bis  principal  works  are  statnes  of  the  Venns 
Urania,  of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  Emanuel, 
Volta,  Becoaria.,  Bellini,  and  of  Goethe  in  the 
public  library  at  Frankfort;  of  the  eraperoT 
Francis,  and  of  Philibert  Aroadens  ot  Savoy; 
a  monument  to  MaJibran ;  and  12  busts  in  terra 
ootta  of  warriors,  which  he  executed  gratui- 
tously for  the  embelliahment  of  the  fort  of 
Milan.    His  colossal  marble  group,  the  "Mater 
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Dolorosa  with  the  Dead  Christ  on  her  Lap," 
known  as  "The  Good  Mother,"  or  "The  Oele- 
bratloD  of  Good  Friday,"  is  oonBidered  to  be 
hia  masterpiece;  tiiia  was  presented  by  the 
emperor  Frands  to  the  city  of  Milan,  and 
placed  in  the  oharoh  of  Son  Oarlo. 

MiSCHISIO,  Ciiltia,  an  ItaUan  vocalist,  bom 
in  Turin  in  ISSfi,  died  in  1ST3.  She  inherited 
the  mnaiosl  talents  of  several  membera  of 
her  familj,  and  thoroughly  studied  harmony, 
oonnterpoint,  and  other  departments  of  the  art. 
Her  magnificent  soprano  voice  secnred  her 
saccess  on  her  first  performance  in  Venice  in 
1SS8.  Her  rarviving  sister,  Bas&iba  (bom  in 
1888),  who  hsB  a  fine  contralto  voice,  appeared 
on  the  same  occasion,  and  the  two  sisters  per- 
formed together  in  Italy,  France,  and  almost 
all  over  Earope.  Rossini  ooniposed  tor  them 
bis  Petite  nuus,  which  they  executed  for  the 
first  time  in  1863.  They  were  much  admired 
in  Paris  in  Simiramu,  and  Barbara  won  great 
apptanse  as  Azucena  in  /{ trovatore. 

MilCIOM.    See  Giroarios,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  S8, 64. 

MRCOmilKI  {jGer.,  men  of  the  marches  or 
borders),  an  ancient  German  people  of  Snevic 
race.  They  appear  to  have  originally  dwelt  in 
tlie  regions  of  the  MaJn  and  Neokar  in  8.  W. 
Germany,  whence  they  followed  Ariovistns 
across  the  Rhine  on  his  invasion  of  GanI,  and 
afterward  their  own  cbief  Maroboduus  into  the 
land  of  the  Boii,  which  embraced  parte  of  mod- 
ern Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  Having  subdued 
that  neople,  they  eatablished  a  powerful  king- 
dom N.  of  the  Danube,  which  soon  became  in- 
volved in  wars  with  the  Ohernsci,  and  after- 
ward with  the  Romans.  Their  longest  and 
bloodiest  war  was  that  waged  in  alliance  with 
the  Qaadi,  Hermnnduri,  Ifarisci,  and  other  Ger- 
man  tribes,  egdust  the  emperor  Marcus  Anre- 
tins.  The  latter  having  £ed  (180)  in  Yindo- 
bona  (Vienna)  on  his  last  expedition  aghast 
them,  his  son  and  sncoessor  Oommodns  has- 
tened to  conclude  by  purchase  a  shameful 
peace  with  the  barbarians.  In  the  8d  end  4th 
centuries  the  Maroomaoni  made  some  new  in- 
cnrsions  into  the  Dsnnbian  provinces  of  the 
RomuLB,  but  during  the  following  great  mi- 
gration of  northern  nations  they  finally  dis^- 
peared  from  history. 

HiBCePOUK    See  Polo. 

URCOP)  JbIm,  a  French  geologist,  bom  at 
Salins,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  April  20, 
1824.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the  col- 
lege St.  Louis  in  Paris,  and  published  in  1B4S, 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  geological  society,  bis 
Rtchtrehet  giologique*  lur  U  Jura  saJinoii. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  ettaohed  to  the  min- 
eralogioal  department  of  the  Sorbonne.     In 

1847  he  was  employed  in  classifying  the  pa- 
Ifeontobgiool  collection  at  the  museum,  for 
which  institution  he  made  geott^cal  invea- 
tigntions  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 

1848  to  1860  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  1853-'4  he  explored  the  Rooky  mountains, 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  American  govern- 
ment; andhecontinned  bis  American  eiptora- 
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tiona  in  1860,  after  haviiig  in  the  interval  filled 
the  chair  of  palieontolo^(»l  geology  at  the  poly- 
technic school  in  Zurich.  Bis  principal  works 
are:  "Geological  Map  of  the  United  States" 
(EngUsh,  1863),  foUowed  in. 1865  by  a  Tieximi 
of  the  same,  including  Canada ;  Lt  terrain  ear- 
bon\fira  danu  VAmirique  da  Sard ;  SvT  I* 
gitement  de  For  m  Cal^fomie  ;  Lettrtt  tut  let 
roehen  du  Jura  «t  Zsur  dittriiution  giogra- 
phique  dam  let  devm  hemitphirtt  (186T-'60); 
"Geology  of  North  America"  (1868);  Drto* 
et  trio*,  on  It  Tunweou  grit  rovge  en  Evrope, 
darn  rAmiriqve  du  iford  tt  dant  I'lnde 
(186B);  CarU giolegiqtte  de  la  terre,  KBQtiiQg 
to  the  Jnra  abitta  (18<3) ;  and  Demiert  tra- 
vaiix  tar  U  driat  et  le  Mat  «n  Suttit  (1870), 
■iRCOB  JIIIHiIIIB>  Bea  AsTosrsvi, 
■UCT,  mUiH  Leaned,  an  American  stat«»- 
man,  bom  at  Sonthbridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 1766, 
died  at  Ballston  Spa,  }f.  Y.,  July  4,  1867.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  gradusteid  at  Brown 
university  in  1808,  and  studied  law  in  Troy, 
N.  y.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  practice. 
When  the  war  with  England  broke  out  in  1812, 
he  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  mihtary  company  be- 
longing to  Troy,  and  was  stationed  at  French 
Mills,  now  Fort  Covington.  On  the  night  of 
Oct.  93,  1819,  he  was  sent  with  a  detachment 
under  command  of  Major  Young  to  capture  a 

Esrty  of  Canadian  mihtia  posted  at  St.  Regis. 
ieut,  Marcy  led  the  attack,  broke  open  the 
door  of  the  blockhouse  occupied  by  the  Cana- 
dians, and  when  they  surrendered  received 
their  arms.  Theab  were  the  first  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Americans  on  land,  and  their  flag 
the  first  standard  captured  in  the  war.  He  re- 
mained in  service  till  the  close  of  hostilities. 
From  1816  to  1818  he  was  recorder  of  Troy. 
He  then  became  editor  of  the  Troy  "  Budget," 
a  daily  newspaper,  which  he  soon  made  a  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  democratic  party.  In  January, 
1831,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  general  of  the 
state  militia;  and  in  Febraary,  1828,  he  was 
elect«d  by  the  legislature  comptroller  of  the 
state,  when  be  removed  to  Albany.  In  1839 
he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
New  York  supreme  court,  which  otBce  he  held 
till  Feb.  1,  1881,  when  he  wss  eleeted  United 
States  senator.  During  his  term  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  York, 
and  resigned  his  senatorship.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1884,  and  again  in  18S6,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  election  of  1836. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  one 
of  the  commissionerB  to  decide  npon  the  cMms 
of  the  Mexican  government  under  the  conven- 
tion of  April,  1839,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  this  ofiioe  till  1842.  In  1846  President  Polk 
appointed  him  secretary  of  war,  a  post  whose 
duties  were  made  peculiarly  difficult  and  re- 
sponsible by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  the  spring  of  t84fl.  As  a  member 
of  Premdent  Polk's  cabinet  his  diplomatic  pow- 
ers were  exerted  to  advantage  in  the  setUement 
of  tiia  Oregon  boandsry  dispute  with  England, 
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sncl  hlf  abllitiN  as  a  Btatesman  were  oalled  into 
reqniailion  npon  tnaaj  other  qneatioiiB.  In 
Hareh,  1863,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Pierce  Beoretarj  of  state,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  year  he  greatly  dlBdngnished  himself 
at  home  and  abroad  by  his  oorrespondence  with 
the  Austrian  eovemment  on  the  eubjeot  of 
the  release  of  MartlD  Kosita  by  Capt  Ingraham 
of  the  United  States  navy.  (See  biasAHAM, 
DrmoAB'  fiiTHAKiBL.)  Besidss  his  £oszta  let- 
ter, his  Btate  papers  on  Oentral  American  af' 
furs,  on  the  enlistment  qoeetion,  on  the  Danish 
Hoand  dues,  and  on  many  other  topins  of  na- 
tional interest,  exhibited  his  remarkable  ability 
as  a  writer,  etat«sman,  and  diplomatist.  He 
retired  from  office  on  the  inangnration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  March  4,  1857,  and  jest  foar  months 
later  died  saddenly  while  lying  on  hia  bed  read- 
ing. He  left  a  reputation  among  all  parties  as 
a  stateaman  of  tfae  highest  order  of  abilities. 

HUM  GftlS.    See  gnpplement. 

HUDUr,  a  town  of  A^atlo  Tnrkey,  in  the 
Tilayet  ot  DiarbeUr,  860  m.  N.  W.  of  Bag- 
dad; pop.  abont  12,000.  It  is  iltoated  on  a 
rocky  eminence,  more  than  3,000  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Near  it  is  a  Jacobite  monas- 
tery, aoid  to  have  a  large  library,  containing 
works  in  IS  different  langnages.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  a  United  Syrian  and  a  Chaldean 
bishop,  and  of  a  flonriabing  Protestant  mission, 
it  has  aereral  mosques  and  churches,  and  man- 
nfaotories  of  linen,  cotton,  and  leatbier, 

HUBIMIDS.  See  Oskbqb,  voL  vilL,  pp. 
189, 190; 

■UEHXE  (sing,  maremma,  a  salt  marsh), 
tracts  of  maruiy  country  in  some  parts  of  mia- 
dle  Italr,  on  the  Mediterranean  ooaats,  especial- 
ly from  the  month  of  the  Cecina  to  Orbetello, 
which  are  extremely  nohealthy  from  midsnm- 
mer  to  the  middle  of  antumn.  Dnring  this  pe- 
riod it  is  dangerons  to  spend  even  a  single  night 
in  the  Maremma ;  those  who  do  so  are  almost 
sorely  attacked  by  fever.  There  is  nothing 
apparent  in  the  air,  either  to  sight  or  smell,  to 
aeoonnt  for  this  insalubrity ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  remarkably  clear 
and  pnre.  The  malaria  does  not  proceed  from 
the  water  of  the  marshes,  for  it  is  equally  vir- 
ulent on  dry  elevations,  and  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  unhealthy  exhalations  of  solphor  and 
alum  in  the  aoil.  In  ancient  times  the  Osm- 
pagna  di  Boma,  which  is  now  almost  deserted 
in  consequence  of  the  malaria,  was  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  dense  pop- 
ulation. The  dty  of  Rome  itself  has  been  in- 
vided  by  the  mephitio  air,  and  the  malarious 
fever  prevails  in  some  of  the  streetfi.  The 
Maremme,  in  difierent  basina,  occupy  altogether 
on  area  of  nearly  1,000  sq.  m.  Of  late  years 
efforts,  which  to  some  extent  have  been  success- 
ful, have  berai  made  to  redeem  the  marshes  by 
drainage,  banking  in  the  lakea,  planting  trees, 
■nd  I^mging  the  ground  int«  tillage. 

UURCV,  Carta,  an  Italian  dramatist,  born 
at  Oassolo,  Piedmont,  May  1,  1900,  died  in  Bv 
Tona,  Sept  20,  1848.    He  took  his  d^ree  in 
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jurisprudence  at  Turin  in  IBIS,  but  became 
famous  in  1828  by  his  drama,  SoadelmonU. 
His  Famiglia  Fo»eari  is  especially  admired. 
He  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Ceva,  excepting 
shoruy  before  bis  death,  when  the  government 
appointed  him  to  a  public  office  at  Savons. 
His  posthnmous  Tragedie  inedile,  edited  by  Q. 
Prati  (Florence,  1856),  contain  several  poema. 

MAlERCOj  a  W.  county  of  Alabama,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Tombigbee  river,  which  unites  with 
the  Blaok  Warrior  on  the  N.  W. ;  area,  BTG 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  E6,1S1,  of  whom  20,0C8 
were  colored.  It  has  a  nearly  level  surface; 
the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  a  tract  known  as 
the  "Oanebrake"  is  among  the  most  produc- 
tive cotton  land  in  the  eouth.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  ^98,688  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  88,991  of  sweet  potatoe^  164,t81  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  23,614  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,877  horses,  8,629  mule*  and  asses,  4,116 
milch  cows,  8,81G  other  cattle,  1,768  sheep, 
and  16,881  swine.    Capital,  Unden. 

MiUaco,  a  Tillage  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  on 
the  river  Bonnida,  2  m.  B.  K  of  Alessandria, 
utuat«d  on  an  extensive  plain  of  the  esme 
name,  where  a  victory  was  gained  by  Bona- 
parte over  the  Austrian  genersJ  Melas,  June  14, 
1800.  Bonaparte,  having  croeeed  the  Great 
6l  Bernard  in  the  latter  part  of  May  snd  over- 
run a  large  portion  of  Lombardy,  entered  the 
plain  of  HarengD  with  the  object  of  prevent- 

a;  Melas,  who  had  concentrated  bis  forces  at 
saaendiio,  from  escaping  him  by  a  march 
southward  to  Oenoa.  On  the  momtug  of 
June  14  the  village  of  Marengo  was  occupied 
by  two  French  dirisions  under  Victor.  Melas 
attacked  them  with  81,000  men  and  200  can- 
non, and  at  11  o'clock,  when  Bonaparte  ar- 
rived, Tiotor's  divisions  with  Lanues's  corps 
were  in  full  retreat.  The  fugitives,  reanimated 
by  the  presence  of  Bonaparte,  rallied  and  kept 
the  Austrians  in  check.  At  4  P.  M.  Desaix's 
corps,  which  was  on  the  road  to  Novi,  end  had 
been  hurriedly  recalled,  arrived  on  the  field  and 
took  position  on  the  left,  while  Victor  and 
Lannes  reformed  on  the  right,  with  Marmont's 
masked  battery  in  the  rear.  Thus  reinforced, 
Bonaparte  turned  the  tide  and  completely  over- 
whelmed the  Anstrians,  the  younger  Keller- 
mann's  cavalry  charge  deciding  the  day.  The 
Austrians  lost  7,000  killed  and  wounded,  8,000 
prisoners,  20  pieces  of  artillery,  and  8  stand- 
ards. The  French,  who  brought  about  28,000 
men  into  the  field,  lost  about  7,000  in  killed 
(including  Deeaix)  and  wounded  and  1,000  pris- 
oners. An  armistice  followed,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  Austrians  were  allowed  to  retire 
beyond  the  Mincio  on  condition  of  ^ving  up  all 
their  fortified  places  in  Italy  west  of  that  river. 
JURENZIO,  Lata,  an  ItoBon  composer,  bom 
near  Breecia  abont  1660,  died  Aug.  SS,  1G99. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  received  instrao- 
tion  from  the  pariah  priest  and  the  chapel- 
master  at  Brescia.  His  first  collection  of  mad- 
rigals brought  him  into  notice,  and  be  was  en< 
gaged  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Poland 
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The  climBte  of  the  north  being  too  Rerere  (or 
him,  he  returned  to  Italj  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Cardinal  d'Eate,  end  later  of  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini  as  ohapelroaster.  In  159B  be 
was  admitted  to  the  college  of  preoenton  of 
the  pontJflool  chapel.  He  is  considered  as  one 
of  ue  greatest  oomposers  of  the  16th  ceutaiy, 
and  was  snrngmed  il  pii  dole*  eigno,  "the 
sweet  Ewan,"and  "the  divine  oompoaer."  He 
gave  hlniBelF  tdmost  wholly  to  tbe  composition 
of  madrigaU  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices;  bnt 
in  these,  of  which  he  wrote  a  great  number, 
he  displared  an  invention,  grace,  and  skill  that 
won  for  him  nniversal  adraTration. 

HIMOTU  (Arab.  Birket  »l-Maryoo€),  a  lake 
in  Lower  Egypt,  8,  E,  of  Aleiandria,  whose 
■onthemvratlfi  it  once  washed;  length  nearly  40 
m.,  breadth  16  m.,  depth  from  i  to  14  ft.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west 
by  the  narrow  neck  of  land  on  which  Alexan- 
dria is  fitaated.  In  former  times  its  connec- 
tion bj  canal  with  the  Rosette  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  with  the  sea  at  Port  Ennosta,  the 
old  harbor  of  Alexandria,  made  it  available  for 
inland  navigation,  and  its  shores  were  covered 
with  finejrards  and  gardens.  With  the  decay 
of  Alexandria  the  canal  was  nuieoted,  and  the 
Uke,  ceasing  to  receive  the  Nile  waters,  gred- 
nally  dried  op.  In  1801  the  British,  then  be- 
(d^ng  the  French  in  Alexandria,  cnt  the  nar- 
row isthmus  separating  the  lakes  of  Mareotis 
and  Aboalcir,  and  the  sea  water  flowing  in  filled 
the  bed  of  the  lake.  Mehemet  All  reCstabliBhed 
the  isthmns  by  filling  up  the  channel  cnt  by  tbe 
British,  and  restored  the  canal  connecting  with 
tbe  Rosetta  branch  of  tiie  Nile  st  Fna. 

HAKESCH,  I,  L,,  a  Bnssian  horn  player,  bom 
In  Bohemia  in  1709,  died  in  St  Petersbnrg  in 
1794.  In  1744  he  entered  the  Russian  impe- 
rial service,  where  his  talent  was  noticed  by 
Prince  Narishkin,  under  whose  direction  be 
•et  aboat  the  improvement  of  the  Russian 
horns.  Tbe  instrnments  of  this  class  then  in 
nee  were  very  inferior  in  oonstmction,  ^ving 
bnt  one  tone.  He  made  ST  of  these,  giving 
all  the  tones  and  semi-tones  comprised  within 
three  octaves.  The  horn  producing  tbe  lowest 
tone  was  7  ft  in  length,  that  prodncing  the 
highest,  one  foot  He  distributed  these  87 
horns  to  as  many  men,  and  by  severe  drilling 
enabled  them  to  eieoate  the  most  difBoalt  and 
rapid  passages.  Each  performer  waited  for 
Ae  proper  Instant  for  him  to  sound  his  par- 
ttonlar  note  with  the  neoeesary  d^^ee  of  force. 
The  flrat  trial  of  this  singnlar  mnsio  was  made 
In  175S  in  presence  of  the  imperlsl  court  at 
Ismaitov,  near  Moscow.  Mareeoh  was  mnnifi- 
oently  recompensed  for  the  astonishing  rasnlts 
which  he  obtained. 

MlftBT,  Hwri  LMrti  Oaitas,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, bom  at  Ueymela,  Losdre,  April  20,  ISOO. 
He  was  ordained  in  1880,  t^>pointed  to  a  charge 
in  Paris  in  1B3S,  and  in  1889  pablished  E»»ai 
Mir  h  pantMitm^  dan§  ia  toeiitiM  medamas, 
whioh  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
pnblio.    In  1640  he  was  appointed  professor 
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of  dogmatic  ^eolosr  in  the  8orl>onn«,  and 
honorary  csnon  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1844  h« 
published  the  result  of  his  lectures  at  the  8or- 
bonne  nnder  the  title  of  Thiodicit  ehritiamt, 
which  was  a  parallel  between  the  Christian 
and  the  rationalistic  notion  of  God.  In  1849 
he  was  appointed  vicar  general  of  Paris,  and  in 
1868  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology.  HisPU- 
losophie  et  religion  (1856)  has  been  translated 
into  several  langoages.  He  was  in  1860  nomi- 
nated by  tbe  government  bishop  of  Vannea, 
but  on  ocooant  of  his  GaUicaa  opinions  he  wsa 
not  confirmed  by  the  pope;  and  in  1861  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Sura  in  partSmt 
infidalium,  and  appointed  by  the  emperor  a 
member  of  the  imperial  chapter  of  Bt  Denis. 
In  1889,  before  the  opening  of  the  Vatiean 
council,  he  publislied  Du  eoneiU  giniral  et  de 
lapaiasreligieueei^  vols.  8va),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  German  and  Italian.  This  work  was 
assuled  by  the  Uhitert,  as  well  as  hy  Arch- 
bishop Manning,  to  whose  arguments  Bi^op 
Maret  replied  in  Le  pape  et  let  tc&quee.  At 
the  council  he  voted  wiui  the  opposition ;  but 
in  September,  1871,  he  wrote  to  the  pope  to 
enireSB  his  acceptance  of  the  decree  of  infalli^ 
bility,  and  his  regret  for  everything  whioh  he 
had  written  against  it.  His  other  principal 
works  are ;  VEgliee  et  ia  eoeiiti  laigne  (I84JI), 
and  V Anti-ehri»tiani*m«  (1884).  When  La- 
cordaire  in  1848  founded  L'Sre  Nou^elle,  he 
placed  it  under  the  direction  of  M.  Maret 

JUKCT,  BigMt  Btnui.    8oe  Bassavo. 

UKETj  IdNM  Jdea,  a  French  physiolwlst, 
bom  in  Beaune  in  1880.  He  took  bis  medical 
degree  in  Paris  in  1630,  subsequently  lectured 
on  tbe  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  1867  sno- 
ceeded  Floorens  as  adjunct  professor  of  natural 
history  at  the  college  de  France.  His  princi- 
pal works  are :  Tableau  eommaire  dtt  appareil* 
et  etepirieneet  eardioffraphique*  d»  MM.  Chau- 
teaa  et  Marey  (Pans,  1B38),  and  Du  mmiv- 
ment  dan*  let  fonetion*  de  la  via  (1B6T).  His 
experimental  researches  on  the  movements  of 
animals  ore  also  of  great  originality  and  ex- 
cellence. His  latest  book  is  La  mtiehint  ami- 
male  :  LoeomaUim  ttrreitre  et  ah-ienne  (Paris, 
1878),  of  which  the  English  translation  (''  Ani- 
mal Mechanism,  a  Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and 
Aerial  Locomotion,"  New  York,  18T4)  forms 
vol.  xi.  of  the  "  International  Soientiflc  Series." 

KiBEZMi,  Owbn  U4«lg  TkMder,  a  German 
Jurist,  bom  in  Oottingen,  Feb.  18, 1794,  died  in 
Leipnc,Feb.  26, 18T8.  Hewasasonof  Johann 
OotttobMarezotI  (1761-1828),  an  eloqnent  Prot- 
estant clergyman,  whose  writings,  especially 
his  And4>iihtAuch  /ir  da*  vmbliehe  (/aehleeht 
(3  vols.,  Leipsio,  17SB-'9),  had  many  editions 
and  translations.  He  studied  in  Jena  and  OOt- 
tingen.  where  he  took  his  degree  in  181G ;  and 
was  professor  at  Giesaen  from  1817  to  1887, 
and  subsequently  at  Leipsio  till  1834,  when  he 
retired.  His  principal  works  are:  XeArJiuaA 
der  iTUtitvtien^t  dee  rSmier-htn  Reeht*  (Leipdo, 
18S9;  Sth  ed.,  1869),  and  Dai  gemaiaa  deuttdia 
Criminah-aoht  (1841 ;  8d  ed.,  1866). 
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MIMUET,  titnlar  queen  of  Nararre,  or  Mak- 
SABBT  OF  AkooclAiib,  bom  in  AngoulAme, 
April  11, 1498,  died  at  the  ohAtesn  of  Odos,  in 
Bigorre,  Dec  31, 1049.  She  was  the  dAOghter 
and  eldest  child  of  Uharlea  of  Orleaoa,  count 
of  AngoaUme,  and  of  Looise  of  8a,voj.  Her 
fatiier  died  when  she  vas  in  her  lith  year, 
and  she  wae  edncated  'by  her  mother  at  the 
ooort  of  Lonia  XII.  She  was  married  In  150B 
to  Oharlea,  duke  of  Alen^o,  a  prince  of  the 
blood  roytd,  and  the  Ave  yeara  inunediately 
following  were  passed  in  the  dach;  of  Alen- 
fon ;  but  on  the  aooeesiou  of  her  brother  to  the 
throne  of  France  as  Francis  I,  (1S16),  she  be- 
came attached  to  his  oonrt,  and  had  a  large 
part  in  the  government.  She  was  mperior  to 
ner  brother  in  ability,  spoke  several  langcsges 
flnently,  and  her  learning  and  wit  made  her 
the  fit  companion  of  the  statesmen  of  those 
times.  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  her 
brotlier  at  Pavia,  in  Febmory,  I53G,  Ifsrgsret 
aided  her  mother  to  carry  on  the  government 
for  some  months ;  but  in  Angnat  she  went  to 
ICadrid,  where  Francia  was  then  a  prisoner. 
During  this  visit  she  was  efficient  in  negotia- 
ting the  treaty  of  January,  162fl,  which  even- 
tnally  led  In  1G80  to  the  marriage  between 
Fnmois  and  Eleanor,  sister  of  the  emperor, 
snd  qneen  dowager  of  Portag&l.  The  duke 
of  Alen^on,  her  hnsband,  died  in  153C,  and 
in  Jannary,  1537,  she  beoame  the  wife  of 
Henri  d'Albret,  ooont  of  Biam  and  titalar 
king  of  Navarre,  whose  kingdom  was  held 
by  Spain.  Francis,  besides  beetowing  a  lib- 
eral portion  on  Margaret,  pledged  himself  to 
effect  the  restoration  of  her  hnsband  to  the 
throne  of  Navarre,  for  which  Margaret,  as  her 
correapondenoe  shows,  was  anzions;  bnt  oir- 
mrastanoee  baffled  bis  pnrpose.  In  162B  she 
and  her  hnsband  retired  to  the  principality  of 
Stem,  where  they  labored  with  snoceea  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  Margaret 
also  paid  much  attention  to  the  government 
of  her  dnoh;  of  Alen^on.  Bhe  sympathized 
with  the  reformers,  several  of  whose  leaders, 
■nd  especially  Calvin,  were  protected  by  her 
in  B^am  against  their  perseoutore.  How  far 
she  favored  the  new  doctrines  is  unknown, 
and  it  has  been  asaerted  by  adherenta  of  the 
old  faith  that  she  admitted,  some  time  before 
her  death,  that  she  had  been  in  error,  and 
when  dying  declared  that  what  she  had  done 
for  the  reformers  was  more  from  compassion 
for  ihem  than  from  111  will  to  Rome.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  sealons  Oatholics 
regarded  her  as  a  herede,  and  that  one  of  her 
works,  L«  miroir  d«  Vdme  pieherette  (1683), 
Dontaina  Protestant  dootrineo.  The  Sorbonne 
censnred  it,  and  it  was  denounced  in  other 
ways.  Francis, was  told  that  if  he  wished  to 
dettroy  the  heretics,  he  must  begin  with  the 
qneen  his  sister;  bat  he  never  would  allow 
her  to  be  injured,  snd  punished  some  of  those 
by  whom  she  had  been  insulted,  or  who  had 
songht  to  poiaon  hia  mind  gainst  her.  Mar- 
garet waa  ft  volominous  writer  in  verse  and 


Paris  in  1659  (beat  ed.,  186S),  and  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  W.  E.  Kelly  (Lou- 
don, 18C5).  It  is  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Deeamaront  of  Boccaccio,  bnt  was  left  incom- 
plete at  her  death,  as  it  contains  bnt  73  tales, 
instead  of  100  as  originally  intended.  It  is  ao 
far  an  original  work,  that  most  of  the  adven- 
tures described  befell  acme  of  the  author's 
contemporaries.  She  wrote  many  poems, 
dramas,  poetical  epistles,  rondeani,  and  the 
like,  several  of  which  have  been  printed,  while 
others  remsin  in  mannscript.  Her  letters  to 
her  brother  Francis  were  published  in  Paris, 
from  the  originals,  in  1842.  On  the  dealh  of 
Francia  I.  (1647)  Mantvet,  who  was  much 
afflicted  by  his  loss,  became  devout,  passed 
moat  of  her  time  in  seclusion,  and  solaced  her 
mind  with  religions  thoughts  and  literary  par> 
suits.  Her  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  who 
married  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  became  the 
mother  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterward  Henry 
TV.  of  France,  and  founder  of  the  royalty  of 
the  hoase  of  Bourbon.  The  best  life  of  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre  is  that  by  Martha  Walker 
Freer  (3  vols.,  London,  1S64). 

JURCIRET,  qneen  and  patron  saint  of  Scot- 
land, born  in  Hnngary  in  1040,  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, Nov.  17,  loss.  She  was  the  niece  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward, son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  of  Agatha, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  III.  With  her 
brodier  Edgar  Atheling  and  her  sister  Chris- 
tina she  was  reared  at  the  court  of  Hungary  till 
lOfiS,  when  she  returned  to  England,  fihe  fled 
to  Scotland  in  1070  with  Edgar,  and  waa  re- 
ceived at  Dnnfermline  by  King  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  whose  wife  she  became  soon  afterward. 
Margaret  was  centle,  pious,  learned,  and  ae- 
oomplisfaed,  and  anxious  to  introduce  among 
the  people  of  Scotland  a  higher  civilization, 
Bhe  enlightened  her  hasband'a  mind  and 
soothed  his  fierce  spirit;  invited  the  Scottiah 
ciergy  and  monks  to  a  council,  in  which  abe 
prevailed  on  them  to  adopt  the  Roman  man- 
ner of  celebrating  £ast«r;  and  put  into  prac- 
tice several  wise  regulations  for  the  instmo- 
tion  of  their  flocks.  She  also  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  enoonrage  commercial  intercourse  with 
other  oountries.  She  regulated  the  royal  house- 
hold, introducing  the  ceremonial  of  European 
courts.  She  was  lavish  in  her  charities  to  the 
poor,  and  fonnded  a  number  of  churches,  work- 
ing with  her  own  hands  for  their  embellish- 
ment. She  bestowed  faer  chief  care  on  the 
education  of  her  nine  children,  especially  her 
Ax  sons ;  the  yonngest,  David  T.,  waa  called  by 
Buchanan  "the  perfect  exemplar  of  a  good 
king,"  and  his  sister,  Qneen  Matilda  or  Maud, 
who  fonnded  London  bridse,  inherited  all  their 
mother's  virtues.  King  Maloohn  and  Edward, 
bis  eldest  son,  having  I>een  slain  before  the 
walls  of  Alnwick,  Nov.  IS.  lOBS,  the  news  of 
their  death  so  affected  toe  queen  that  she 
died  four  days  afterward  (though  according  to 
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■ome  she  linoered  tilt  June  10,  1094).  Bhe 
WM  canonised  in  12S1  bj  Innocent  IV. ;  and 
Olement  X.  in  1678  made  her  the  patron  saint 
of  Scotland.  Her  feast  is  oelebrated  on  Jane 
10.  St.  Margaret's  chapel,  bnilt  in  her  honor 
^  David  I.,  is  still  viuted  in  the  castle  of 
£!dinbur%h.  It  wae  restored  in  1868,  and  in 
the  chancel  are  three  stained-glMS  windows 
with  portraits  of  the  saint,  Maloolm  Canmore, 
and  Bavid  I.  The  life  of  St.  Margaret  was 
written  in  Latin  b;  her  ohaplain  and  oonf  aasor, 
Theodoric  or  Thierry,  a  monk  of  Darbam ;  in 
French  by  LefebTre  (Doaai,  1880) ;  and  bj  the 
BoIUndists  in  Acta  Sanetonan. — "St.  Marga- 
ret's cap  "  or  "  drau^t "  was  a  cnstom  intro- 
daoed  by  her  into  the  Scottish  oonrt  for  the 
pnrpose  of  repressing^  drnnkenness,  and  con- 
rirted  in  her  filling  with  her  own  hand  a  cap 
of  ohoiee  wine,  of  which  all  partook,  witli  the 
promise  to  drink  no  more.  Aft«r  this  graoe 
was  Bud.  This  onstom  became  general  in 
Great  Britain,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  several 
popes  attaching  an  indnlgence  h>  the  "grace 
cnp  "  on  condition  that  it  shonid  be  the  last 
for  that  day.  This  was  espeoiaUy  observed  by 
gailds  and  brotherhoods  at  their  yearly  ban. 


daoghter  of  Rni^  dnke  of  Lorraine  and  ooant 
of  Provence,  and  titalor  king  of  Bioily  and 
Jerusalem,  and  of  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  born 
at  Pont-i-Monsson,  March  !S,  1429,  died  at 
tiie  chAteaa  of  Dampierre,  Aog.  20, 1481.  Her 
childhood  was  passed,  amid  the  b'onblee  that 
befell  her  family,  in  Italy,  France,  and  Lor- 
r^ne.  Her  liand  was  soasbt  by  the  coont  de 
St.  Pol  and  by  the  coant  ae  Nevera.  Report 
of  ber  beanty  having  reached  Henry  VI.  of 
England,  from  a  gentleman  of  Anjon,  who 
acted  under  the  inspiration  of  Cardinal  Bean- 
fort,  her  portrut  was  obtained  for  his  inspec- 
tion. This  decided  tiie  king's  action,  and  com- 
misdonerB  were  appointed  to  negotiate  a  trace 
with  France  and  Borgundy.  Charles  VII.  fa- 
vored the  marriage,  with  the  view  of  making 
it  tlie  basis  of  peace.  Not  only  was  no  dowry 
asked  with  Margaret,  bnt  England  ceded  An- 
ion and  Maine  to  Ren6,  who  olumed  them  as 
his  hereditary  dominions.  The  war  party  in 
England,  headed  by  the  dnke  of  Gloncester, 
opposed  both  the  peace  and  the  marriage,  bat 
the  Beaufort  party  proved  victorious;  and 
Suffolk,  who  was  elevated  to  a  marqniaate, 
married  Margaret  as  Henry's  proxy  at  Nancy 
in  November,  1444.  Margaret  did  not  reach 
England  until  the  next  April,  when  her  mar- 
riage took  place  in  Titchfleld  abbey.  In  1447 
ooonrred  the  death  of  the  dnke  of  Gloucester, 
of  which  she  has  been  aceosed  by  some  histo- 
rians. She  soon  became  anpopalar,  and  the 
English  connected  the  loss  of  their  French 
po»esrions  with  her  marriage.  The  York 
family,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  ^ng,  aimed  to  obtain  the  crown,  which 
belonged  to  their  chief  by  the  law  of  descent. 


Margaret's  only  child,  Edward,  bom  Oct.  IS, 

1408,  was  said  by  her  enemies  to  be  either 
the  offspring  of  adultery  or  a  snpposititions 
child.  Prince  Edward  was  born  while  his 
father  was  suflTering  from  one  of  his  fits  of 
imbecility,  and  when  the  (jneen  was  at  the 
head  of  the  government  The  dnke  of  York 
was  made  protector,  bdt  on  the  restoration  of 
the  king's  health  he  was  dismissed,  where- 
□pon  he  asserted  his  right  by  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  the  Yorkista  won  the  first  battle  of 
SL  Albans,  which  restored  them  to  power. 
Parliament  censared  the  queen  and  ber  friends, 
bat  in  1466  Henry  assnmed  hia  rights,  end  the 
government  waa  virtually  in  Margaret's  hands. 
Persona]  ill  feeling  between  the  queen  ond  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Yorkist  leaders,  caused  a  renewal  of  the  war, 
and  the  Lancastrians  were  at  first  victorious ; 
but  the  Yorkists  rallied,  defeated  their  foes, 
and  obtdned  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
king,  who  recognized  York  as  his  sucoenor. 
Margaret  fled  with  her  son,  first  to  Wslee,  and 
thenoe  to  Scotland.  Receiving  asaistanoe  from 
the  Scotch,  she  retnmed  to  England,  and  was 
joined  by  her  supporters  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties. York  advanced  to  oppose  her,  and  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  Wakefield.  Marching  to 
London,  she  defeated  Warwick  in  the  second 
battle  of  St  Albans,  and  released  her  husband. 
The  Londoners  would  not  admit  her  into  their 
city,  bat  recognized  York's  eldest  son  as  king, 
by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  She  retreated 
north,  and  was  followed  by  Edward.  AtUX 
the  fatal  battie  of  Towton,  March  29,  1461, 
Margaret  fied  to  Scotland  with  her  husband 
and  son.  Thence  she  went  to  France,  In  the 
hope  of  obtaining  aid  from  Louis  XI.,  in  which 
she  met  with  little  snccess.  Pierre  de  Bre£6, 
seneschal  of  Normandy,  armed  in  ber  support, 
and  by  his  aid  she  landed  in  England,  bat  ac- 
complished nothing,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 
There  she  raised  forces  and  invaded  England, 
and  at  first  obtained  some  successes,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Heiham,  in  1464. 
She  returned  ag^nto  Scotiand,  and  afterward 
went  to  Flanders.  After  remMning  some  time 
at  Bruges,  she  took  up  ber  residence  in  her 
father's  dominions,  where  she  superintended 
her  son's  education,  aided  by  Sir  John  Fortes 
one.  She  visited  the  French  court,  at  Tours, 
in  1469 ;  and  it  was  under  the  mediation  of 
Louis  XI.  that  a  reconciliation  between  hw 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  effected  in  1470, 
the  earl  having  broken  with  Edward  IV.  and 
fied  from  England.  The  earl's  yoangeat  daugh- 
ter, Anne  Neville,  was  betrothed  to  tbe  queen's 
son,  Edward  of  Lancaster.  Warwick  returned 
to  England  and  marched  \o  London ;  the  Lan- 
castrians were  for  the  time  triomphantj  Ed- 
ward IV.  fled  to  the  continent,  and  Henry  VI. 
regained  the  throne.  Margaret  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  England,  but  contrary  winds  delayed  her 
purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  April  14, 1471,  that 
she  landed  at  Weymonth,  accompanied  by  her 
son,     Warwick,  however,  had  oeen  deteat«d 
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and  dun  on  the  same  day  in  the  battle  of  Bar- 
net,  and  the  qaeen  took  Banotoarj  in  Beanlien 
abbey.  Some  of  the  Lanoastrian  leaden,  who 
had  ft  strong  force,  induced  her  to  join  them ; 
and  while  Bceking  to  effect  a  jimotion  with  their 
frienda  in  Wales,  thej  were  asBailed  and  de- 


n  having  previoaalj  been  alain.  Her 
huBbond  was  pnt  to  death  a  few  weeks  lat«r. 
She  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  and  afterward 
at  Windsor  and  at  Wallingford,  till  Not.  S, 
1476,  when  she  was  ransomed  by  Lonia  XI., 
who  pnid  60,000  crowns  for  her  liberty,  her 
father  having  ceded  Provence  to  him  for  the 

Earpose.  6he  formally  renounced  all  the  rights 
er  Ettgliah  marriage  had  given  ber,  and  resided 
in  deep  sedosion  at  ReoulAe,  near  Angera,  one 
of  the  posaessionB  of  her  father,  sotdom  leaving 
that  retreat.  Her  last  days  were  passed  in  the 
ohAtean  of  Dunnierre,  to  the  lord  of  which 
her  father  at  his  aeath  had  oonaigned  her, — See 
"Life  and  Times  of  Margaret  of  Anjon,"  by 
Muj  Ann  Hookham  (3  vols.,  London,  1873). 

■UlUKET  OF  ADBIUi,  daughter  of  Uazi- 
miUan  I.,  emperor  of  Qermaoy,  and  of  Mary  of 
Bnrgnndy,  bom  in  the  Low  Coantrlea,  Jan.  10, 
1480,  died  tbere,  Dec.  1, 1S80.  Before  she  was 
three  years  old  she  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Arraa, 
oonclnded  between  her  father  and  Lonis  SI. 
of  France,  affianced  to  the  danphin,  with  a 
large  territorial  dowry.  To  prepare  her  for 
her  fntnre  station,  she  was  educated  at  the 
French  court;  but  Charles  VIII.  broke  the 
contract,  and  returned  her  to  her  father,  in 
order  that  he  might  wed  Anne  of  Brittany, 
whom  Maximilian  nimself  was  seeking  in  mar- 
riage. This  gross  Insult,  which  happened  in 
1401,  was  never  forgiven  by  tbe  house  of  Aus- 
tria.  In  149S  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  made 
between  Maximilian  uid  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, one  of  the  terms  of  which  was  that 
John,  prince  of  the  Astnrias,  and  heir  appa- 
rent of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  should  marry 
Margaret.  Bailing  for  Spam  in  winter,  the 
wewier  was  so  stormy  that  many  of  the  ves- 
sels composing  the  Seet  were  wrecked,  and 
that  which  bore  the  prinoeas  was  in  great  dan- 
gar  of  being  lost^  but  she  was  so  cool  that  she 
wrote  her  own  epitaph : 

-  CI  flit  Haigot.  k  gentir  dimolKlls 
Qa*!!  deni  muit,  «t  mkom  nt  pawnc" 

Landing  in  Spain  in  March,  1497,  Margaret 
was  married  to  Prince  John  on  April  8.  Their 
union  was  of  brief  endurance,  as  John  died  of 
fever  on  Oct.  4.  In  a  few  months  Margaret 
gave  birth  to  a  Btill-bom  child,  and  in  I49S  she 
returned  to  the  Netherlands.  In  ISOl  she  mar- 
ried Philibert  the  Fair,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
died  withont  issue  in  1604.  On  the  death  of 
her  brother  Philip  in  1606,  she  was  made  re- 
g«ut  of  the  Netherlands  by  her  father,  and  sn- 
perintendent  of  the  education  of  her  nephew, 
the  future  emperor  Oharlea  V.,  and  his  sis- 
ter Mary.    Bhe  was  an  able  ruler,  and  was  con- 
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cemed  in  some  of  the  principal  negotiations 
of  that  time,  proving  herself  a  vindictive  ene- 
my of  France,  and  a  zealous  servant  of  the 
honse  of  Austria.  In  connection  with  Louisa 
of  Savoy,  mother  of  the  king  of  France,  she 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Gamhrar,  in  lfi30,  be- 
tween Francis  I.  and  Charles  v.,  which  was 
called  the  "ladies'  peace,"  the  terms  of  which 
were  most  humilistmg  to  the  French.  Through- 
ont  her  life  she  showed  a  fondness  for  literary 
pursuits,  and  wrote  well  in  prose  and  verse. 

HlBdiKGT  OF  DEHnun:,  called  the  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  North,  queen  of  the  united  king- 
doms of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  bom 
in  Oopenhagen  in  18fi8,  died  in  Flensburg,  Oct. 
38,  1413.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Wal- 
demar  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  at  the  age 
of  10  was  married  to  Haco,  king  of  Norway. 
Upon  the  death  in  188?  of  Olaf,  the  ofFsprins 
of  this  marriage,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  ana 
Norway,  she  procured  her  election  as  queen  of 
the  former  kingdom,  and  by  skilful  manage- 
ment soon  after  socnred  the  crown  of  Norway. 
In  1888  the  Swedes,  who  were  oppressed  by 
their  king  Albert,  having  offered  her  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom,  she  defeated  Albert,  who 
after  seven  years'  imprisonment  was  released 
on  condition  of  formally  resigning  his  orown. 
Thenceforth  she  reigned  with  abeolute  author- 
ity. When  urged  to  secure  an  heir  to  her 
thrones  by  another  marriage,  she  promised  to 
designate  a  enccessor,  and  at  the  assembly  of 
the  estates  of  the  three  kingdoms  at  Calmar, 
in  1897,  presented  to  the  deputies  her  grand- 
nephew  Eric  as  her  appointed  heir.  On  this 
occasion,  by  her  eloquence  and  address,  she 
procured  the  adoption  of  a  fundamental  law, 
called  the  "  Union  of  Calmar,"  establishing  a 
perpetual  union  of  tbe  three  kingdoms.  !uie 
was  at  the  some  time  associated  with  her  in 
the  government.  Although  holding  extreme 
opinions  on  the  royal  prerogative,  Margaret 
was  iu  the  main  a  Just,  magnanimous,  and  suo- 
oessfnl  sovereign. 

MUUREI  OF  PilHl,  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands under  Philip  U.  of  Sptdn,  born  in  Brua- 
sels  in  ICSS,  died  at  Ortona,  Italy,  in  1686. 
She  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  by 
Margaret  van  der  Oeenst,  a  lady  of  a  noble 
Flemish  family  in  OudenardCj  and  received  an 
education  snitod  to  her  rank  m  the  household 
of  Mary,  queen  dowager  of  fiansary.  In  1R86 
she  became  the  wife  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
dnke  of  Florence,  a  man  of  profligate  hsbitB, 
and  her  senior  by  about  13  years.  Within 
a  year  of  the  marriage  Alessandro  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  kinsman,  Lorenzino  de'  Medi- 
ci, and  the  young  widow,  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  SO,  was  united  to  Ottavio  Famese, 
then  13  years  old,  receiving  as  her  dowry  the 
dnohies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  Toward  Far- 
neee  she  entertained  feelings  of  oonteppt. 
Her  birth,  her  masculine  bearing,  her  un- 
doubted capacity  and  training  In  the  astute 
school  of  Italian  poUtios,  and  above  all  ber 
orthodoxy  iu  nuttt«ra  of  religion,  snggosted 
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her  to  FhiHp,  when  about  to  take  his  depar- 
ture from  tue  Nettaerl&nds  in  1669,  u  &  aoit- 
able  person  to  fill  the  ofBoe  of  r^ent  of 
those  provinoes.  Her  administration,  which 
lasted  eight  yearg,  and  witneased  the  opening 
Bcenea  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  mild  and  benefioant  in  ooinpariaon  with 
those  which  followed.  She  left  the  Nether- 
lands Deo.  80,  1667,  was  amplj  peneioned  by 
Philip,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life 
ehiefly  in  Italy.  Hertastes,  inclodii^  her  love 
tor  the  chase,  were  maaonline ;  and  in  person- 
al appearance  "she  eeemed,"  in  the  language 
of  a  contemporary  historian,  "like  a  man  in 
petticoats,"  the  illnsion  being  heightened  by  a 
somewhat  hairy  chin  and  npper  lip.  Bhe  died 
of  gout.  Alexander  Faraese,  the  great  com- 
mander, was  her  son. 

HUCitET  OF  TALOIB,  qaeen  of  France,  bom 
at  St.  Qermunj  Hay  14,  166S,  died  in  Faria, 
Uarob  37,  ISlfi.  She  was  the  danshter  of 
Henry  II.  and  of  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and 
was  famons  for  heaety,  talents,  and  profii- 

Kiy.  The  third  dnke  of  Qaise,  Henri  de 
rraine,  would  have  married  her,  althongh 
aware  of  her  vioee ;  bnt  she  desired  a  crown, 
and  agreed  to  become  the  wife  of  Sebastian 
of  Portugal,  a  nnion  which  was  prevented  by 
the  influence  of  Spain.  In  Angast,  1672,  she 
was  married  to  tiie  king  of  Navarre,  Kfter- 
ward  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Her  mother, 
jnst  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
sought  her  consent  to  have  her  marriage  with 
a  heretic  annnlled,  hnt  this  Hargu-et  refused. 
There  was  no  attachment  between  her  and  her 
husband,  and  she  hated  his  religion.  A  short 
lime  after  he  left  Paris  in  1679  she  was  per- 
mitted to  join  him  in  Bfiam,  where  she  re- 
mained five  years,  tolerating  his  infidelities, 
though  he  would  not  tolerate  her  religion.  In 
1SS1,  on  the  invitation  of  her  mother,  she  re- 
turned to  the  French  coort.  There  the  prof- 
ligacy of  her  life  drew  npou  her  the  condem- 
nation of  her  brother,  Henry  III.,  who  com- 
pelled her  to  return  to  her  husband,  by  whom 
she  was  received  with  bitter  reproaches.  Bhe 
fled  from  him,  and  took  up  her  residence  at 
Agan,  whence  she  made  war  on  hira  as  a  here- 
tic. That  place  being  taken  in  1SS6,  she  vain- 
ly songht  another  asylnm,  and  was  seized  and 
itDprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Usson ;  but  her 
arts  made  her  mistress  of  the  place,  from 
which  she  drove  the  governor,  and  held  it  for 
20  years.  She  became  queen  of  France  in 
lese,  on  the  death  of  Henry  III. ;  bnt  her  hus- 
band, even  Bft«r  his  triomph  in  1694,  refused 
to  restore  her  to  freedom  nntil  she  should 
renonne«  her  rank,  to  which  she  would  not 
consent  until  after  the  death  of  his  mistress, 
Oabrielle  d'Estrfes,  They  were  divorced  in 
1690,  but  she  did  not  recover  her  liberty  un- 
til »ome  years  later.  She  vlrited  the  court 
in  1606,  where  she  did  homage  to  her  suc- 
cessor, Maria  de'  Medid.  The  remaining  10 
years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  Paris  or  its 
vioinitf.    Almost  to  her  last  days  she  led  a 
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vicious  life ;  bnt  at  len^  she  fall  Into  hypo- 
chondria, and  was  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  death.  She  founded  the  convent  of  the 
Petits  Angnatins  in  Paris,  and  instructed  the 
children  of  the  choir  in  music.  Her  if«niotr«t 
(lat«at  ed.,  Paris,  1860),  written  by  herself,  are 
valuable  becaose  of  the  details  they  contain  of 
the  last  days  of  the  line  of  Valoia. 

HllGAIINE,  and  Hirgaric  AM.  When  olive 
oil  is  cooled  down  to  S2°  F,  and  submitted  to 
pressure,  a  solid  residuum  is  obtained,  which, 
when  more  completely  separated  from  the  oily 
portion  after  melting  and  slowly  cooling  to  the 
temperature  of  66°  or  60°  by  a  second  preasing, 
is  the  substance  formerly  called  margarine.  It 
dissolves  in  about  400  times  ite  weight  of  boil- 
ing aloohol,  and  separates  in  pearly  scales  as 
the  sloohol  cools;  whence  its  name,  from  Gr. 
aapyaptrvc,  a  pearL  It  is  also  obtained  from 
nnman  fatgoose  greaae,  and  other  fatty  sub- 
stances, when  s^iomfied  it  yields  an  aoid  in 
the  form  of  white  pearly  scales  or  fine  needles, 
called  msrgaric  acid.  This,  according  to  Heintz, 
is  a  compound  of  stearic  and  pahnitio  acids, 
into  which  it  may  be  separated.  The  term 
margaric  aoid  is  now  restricted  to  an  artificially 
prepared  fatty  acid  having  the  definite  com- 
position CiiHitOi.  This  aoid  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  potash  on  cyanide  of  cetyle(mar- 
garonitrite).  The  margarine  or  margaric  acid 
described  byOhevrenl  in  18!0  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  compound  of  stearic  acid  and  other 
fatty  acids  of  lower  melting  point. 

■lieutni,  Uaad  9L    See  Mnzv^  Spabta. 

UieurrONE  D'liraZO,  an  Italian  artist, 
bom  in  Arezzo  about  1286  (according  to  Wor- 
nnm;  about  1316  aocori^ng  to  others),  died 
there  at  the  age  of  7T.  He  attained  great  celeb- 
rity in  Italy  before  the  time  of  Cimabue.  He 
executed  many  works  in  fresco  and  distemper 
in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Arezzo,  in  the 
Byiantdne  style,  of  which  few  remains  are  now 
to  be  seen.  His  "  San  Francesco,"  however, 
which  Vasari  calls  one  of  bis  masterpieces,  "till 
exists,  and  bears  his  inscription.  He  was  moT« 
celebrated  as  a  sculptor  than  as  a  painter,  and 
one  of  his  chief  works,  a  reclining  statue  of 
Pope  Gregory  X.,  is  still  preserved  at  Areczo. 

HUGiT^  a  sei^iort  town  of  Kent,  England, 
on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  16  m.  N.  £.  of  Canter- 
bury, and  63  m.  E.  by  B.  of  London;  pop.  in 
1871,  12,0G4.  The  great  source  of  prosperity 
is  the  visitors  in  summer,  who  occasionally 
number,  it  is  said,  100,000. 

■IKOAT.    See  Ooelot. 

MiBfiUVE.    See  UAmine. 

■ABHiOEKB,  PhUpp  bnad,  a  German 
theologian,  bom  in  Hildeeheim,  May  1, 1780, 
died  in  Berlin,  May  81, 1846.  He  was  educated 
at  OOttingen,  and  in  1806  became  profeaior 
extraordinary  of  theology  at  Erlangen ;  in 
1609  ordinary  professor  at  Heidelberg;  and  in 
1811  ordinary  professor  at  Berlin,  and  pastor 
of  the  church  of  the  Trinity.  The  first  edition 
of  his  OrtMidUhrtn  der  cArutfisAsn  Dogmatik, 
which  was  foonded  on  the  philosophy  of  Sohel- 
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fisg,  appeared  in  1819.  The  seoond  revised 
edition  (Bwlin,  1827)  wu  adapted  to  the  He- 
geUan  pnilosophj.  His  most  important  bis- 
torical  work  la  the  GaehichU  der  deattehen 
R^ormation  (4to]s.,  Berlin,  IBl^-'U),  which 
reproduce*  mtmr  dooamentoiy  records.  In 
his  Chri»tlie&«  Sj/mbolik  (8  toIs^  Heidelberg, 
1610-'14),  and  his  Inititutiona  SymhoiioB  (8d 
ed.,  1830),  he  took  a  historioal  and  comparative 
rather  thaa  dogmatic  view  of  the  principal 
Christian  creeds.  The  practical  reralta  of  M» 
aim  to  demonstrate  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
the  BcriptarOB,  the  chorch,  and  the  reason  ap- 
pear in  his  EnUewf  dtr  praktUchen  TTteologit 
(Berlin,  1S87).  He  pabflshad  sereral  volnmea 
of  minor  writings  and  sermons,  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  works  of  Hegel,  and  was  prom- 
inent in  the  oontroverflies  excited  bj  the  Sj/m- 
ikUi  of  Uobler,  and  the  mjetical  tendencies 
of  GOrrea,  both  fd  whom  he  opposed. 

UlU  miSmi,  former  queen  dowager  of 
Bpaiii,  bom  in  Naples,  Apnl  27.  1806,  died 
Aug.  21, 1878.  Her  father  was  Francis  I.  of 
Naples,  and  her  mother  Maria  Isabella,  daogh- 
ter  of  Charles  TV.  of  Spain.  She  benuue  the 
fourth  wife  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Deo.  11,  1829, 
to  tiie  consternation  of  the  Carliats,  whose  hope 
that  the  cbildlesHnesB  of  the  king  would  secure 
to  hia  brother  Don  Carlos  the  sQooesiaon  to  the 
throne  was  prostrated  b;  the  restoration  on 
Hamh  E9, 1830,  of  the  law  by  which  the  crown 
was  made  heritable  by  the  female  line.  Haria 
Christina  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  afterward 
Isabella  n.,  on  Oct  10, 1880.  In  October,  1882, 
Uaria  OhriHtina,  at  the  request  of  the  king, 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own 
hands,  and  courted  popnlarity  by  promulgating 
a  general  amnesty  two  weeks  afterward.  The 
Idng  resnraed  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Decem- 
ber, but  died  Sept  39,  ■"""■     '"  ''"  ""'  ^'• 
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In  his  will  he 


Maria  Louisa  Fernanda,  that  she  had  borne  to 
him  in  1833,  and  who  afterward  became  the 
wife  of  Antoine,  dnke  of  Montpensier,  the 
jonngest  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  Maria  Chris- 
tina asBumed  the  regency  Oct.  2,  1833.  Hav- 
ing conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Ferdinand 
Unftoa,  a  private  soldier  in  the  royal  body 
guard,  whose  parents  had  a  tobacco  shop  at 
Taranoon,  where  he  was  bom,  she  married  nim 
secretly,  Dec.  38,  1838.    Meanwhile  aha  lost 

Cmd  with  the  people,  partly  on  account  of 
nibserviency  to  i£e  modvrado  party  and  to 
France,  to  which  policy  she  was  instigated  by 
her  ministers  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  and  Toreno, 
but  chiefly  owing  to  her  clandestine  relations 
with  MoOoz.  The  new  charter  granted  by  her 
was  for  from  giving  satiafactlon  to  the  prov- 
incee,  which  revolted.  In  tiie  night  of  Ao^. 
18,  ISSfl,  a  detaobment  of  the  provincial  mih- 
tia,  led  by  easaltado*,  entered  her  palace  of  La 
Graoja  near  Madrid,  and  after  iKing  joined  by 
a  oorps  of  the  gnaids  stationed  in  the  palace, 
they  compelled  the  queen  regent  to  dismiss  her 
ministers  and  swew  to  the    eonstitntion  of 
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1812 ;  and  a  new  constitution  was  promolgsM 
in  June,  1887.  Her  poution,  however,  con* 
tinned  precarious.  The  miniatera,  Zea  Bermu- 
dez,  Toreno,  Martinez  de  la  Roaa,  and  Istnrl^ 
who  were  successively  at  the  head  of  affairs^ 
were  unable  to  restore  her  popnlarity.  lliia 
received  the  greatest  blow  from  her  decree 
issned  June  15,  1810,  in  obedience  to  FrencB 
influence,  which  put  an  end  to  the  old  mn- 
nicipal  liberties  of  Spain.  The  people  mshed 
to  arms,  and  she  abdicated  on  Oct  12  in  favor 
of  Espartero  aa  regent^  and  repaired  to  Paria. 
After  the  downfall  of  Espartero,  she  returned 
to  Madrid  in  1844,  and  on  Oct.  18  she  cele- 
brated her  marriage  with  HuRoz  in  public,  on 
which  occasion  ahe  created  him  duke  of  Bian- 
zarea.  Though  Isabella  had  been  declared  of 
age,  she  continued  to  intermeddle  in  pnblio 
^airs  till  1864,  when  she  was  expelled  from 
Spain  by  a  new  revolutionary  movement. 
Bne  retired  with  her  hnsband  and  their  ten 
children  to  France,  where  she  had  porchased 
the  chfttean  of  La  Malmaiaon,  which  ahe  sold 
to  Napoleon  111.  in  1861.  She  then  removed 
to  Paris,  though  residing  part  of  the  time 
at  Beaumont  lodge,  near  Windsor,  Enghmd, 
which  ahe  subsequently  sold  to  the  Jesuita  to 
be  Dsed  as  a  college,  in  September,  1864  ahe 
returned  to  Madrid,  where  ahe  remained  till 
she  was  driven  out  with  Isabella  by  the  revo- 
lution of  September,  18B8,  when  she  went  back 
to  Paris.  Her  hneband  MuQoz  died  near  Havre, 
Sept.  13,  1876. 

H1£U  U.  Di  QLOKU,  qneen  of  Portugal, 
horn  in  Rio  Janeiro,  April  4, 1819,  died  in  Lis- 
bon, Nov.  15, 1868.  Her  mother,  a  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Francia  I.  of  Anatria,  andher  grand- 
father, John  VI.  of  Portugal,  both  died  in  1828, 
when  her  father  eacceeded  as  Pedro  IV. ;  but 
having  been  made  emperor  of  Brazil  in  18S2  aa 
Pedro  I.,  he  ceded  the  Portngueae  throne  to  his 
infant  daughter  (May  2, 1828),  whom  he  wished 
to  marry  nis  brother  Dom  Mignel.  But  the 
latter,  having  sncceeded  (Feb.  26,  1828)  hia 
sister  the  princess  Maria  as  regent  during 
his  niece's  minority,  usurped  the  crown  four 
months  afterward,  before  the  qneen'a  arrival  in 
Portugal.  Her  righta  were  not  established  un- 
til after  his  final  overthrow  through  aprotract- 
ed  civil  war,  and  she  was  formally  recognized 
as  queen  in  September,  1834.  In  January, 
1885,  she  married  Dnke  Augustus  of  Lenohten- 
l>erg,  who  died  two  montlis  afterward.  In  the 
following  year  ahe  became  the  wife  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Cobnrg,  to  whom  she  bore 
three  sons  (the  late  king  Pedro  V.,  the  pree- 
ent  king  Louis  I.,  and  Prince  Angustua)  and 
two  daaghtera.  At  the  inatigation  of  her  dio- 
taterial  prime  minister  Costa-Cabral,  she  ant>- 
stituted  in  1842  the  reactionary  charter  of 
1826  for  the  liberal  conatitution  of  1820,  which 
she  had  formally  adopted  in  1838;  but  Costa- 
Cabnd  and  his  brother  were  driven  from  pow- 

by  an  inanrrection  in  1846,  and  the  depori- 
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to  reappoint  Costft-Cabral ;  and  she  inMated 
upon  retming  his  serrices  despite  his  reeigna- 
tiou  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  adverse  vote  in  the 
cortes  in  February,  1851,  and  consented  to  dis- 
pense with  them  onlj  after  Saldsnha  had  Bet 
on  foot  a  revolntion  for  his  rival's  overtlirow. 
StJdauha  remained  prime- ministeT  oatil  after 
the  queen's  death. 

HlKIt  DE'  HGDia,  queen  of  France,  daagb- 
ter  of  Frauds  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tosoanj,  and 
of  the  archdachess  Johanna  of  Austria,  horn  in 
Florence,  April  36,  1CT8,  died  in  Cologne,  3a\j 
8,  1642.  She  was  educated  in  utter  sedusiou, 
and  knew  nothing  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
Elorentino  court,  when,  in  1G9B,  her  hand  waa 
asked  for  Henrj  IV.  of  France  of  her  uncle, 
Ferdinand  I.,  n'and  duke  of  Tnaoanj'.  Her 
marriage  with  Henry  had  been  contemplated 
seven  years  before ;  though  but  for  the  mter- 
porition  of  Philip  II.  of  Bpun  she  would  have 
nuirried  the  doke  of  Parma.  She  was  married 
in  1600,  and  in  IGOI  gave  birth  to  the  first 
danphin  who  had  been  bom  since  1648,  and 
who  became  Lonis  XHI.  Maria  had  great 
oause  to  complain  of  the  infidelities  of  her  hus- 
band, and  her  domestic  life  was  full  of  bick- 
erings. Henry  often  threatened  to  send  her 
back  to  Italy,  with  her  favorites  the  Ooacinis. 
by  whom  she  was  ruled.  Her  coronation  did 
not  take  place  till  May  18,  1610,  the  day  be- 
fore her  husband  was  assassinated.  By  the 
aid  of  the  duke  of  Spernon,  colonel-genera!  of 
the  French  goard,  she  beoame  regent.  She  got 
Hd  of  the  prime  minister  Snlly,  and  soon  her 

Evenuuent  became  one  of  the  worst  ever 
own  in  Prance.  The  Oonoinis  were  put 
to  death  in  1017,  and  she  was  henelf  exUed 
to  Blois,  her  son  being  the  chief  of  her  ene- 
mies. She  was  freed  from  prison  by  £per- 
non,  and  a  recoDcilialion  was  effected  be- 
tween her  and  Lonis,  chiefly  through  the  aid 
of  Richelieu  and  by  the  same  assistauce  Maria 
maintdncd  nor  ascendancy  at  court  for  some 
yean.  Becoming  jealous  of  Richelieu,  she 
sought  to  overthrow  hia  power,  hut  was  de- 
feated and  imprisoned  in  IflSl.  Escaping  to  the 
Netherlands,  she  remsiued  there  tjll  16S8,  and 
was  concerned  in  many  intrigues  against  the 

f)vernment  of  Richelien.  She  then  went  to 
ngland,  where  her  daaghter  Henrietta  Maria 
■was  queen.  Charles  I.  nnsuccessfully  cndeav- 
>ored  to  prevdl  upon  the  French  government  to 
allow  her  to  return  to  France;  and  she  became 
BO  unpopular  in  England  that  the  long  parlia- 
ment requested  her  to  leave  the  kingdom.  She 
departed  in  August,  1641,  parliament  giving  her 
£8,000,  and  promising  her  £6,000  more.  She 
went  to  Antwerp,  and  took  up  her  residence 
in  the  house  of  Bnbena,  whose  patron  she  had 
been.  After  residing  there  for  some  weeks, 
ehe  was  ordered  to  leave  Antwerp,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Cologne,  where  she  arnved  Oct  13. 
Here  she  finally  died  in  comparative  destitu- 
tion, in  a  squalid  chamber. 

MIRU  LOnsi,  second  wife  of  Napoleon  I. 
•Bm  BoHiPABTB,  vol.  ill.,  p.  47. 
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educated  at  the  university  of  Alcali, 
and  when  17  years  of  age  joined  the  society 
of  JesoB.  In  1S61  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Rome. 
He  afterward  lectured  on  divinity  in  Sicily  and 
Paris,  and  finally  retired  to  the  Jesuit  house  in 
Toledo.  Having  been  employed  to  examine 
the  polyglot  Bible,  edited  by  Arias  Montanus 
at  Antwerp  in  166B-'73,  which  had  been  de- 
nounced to  the  inquisition,  he  returned  a  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  it,  which  brought  upon  him 
the  displeasure  of  his  superiors.  Hia  arrange- 
ment of  the  Ifidex  ExpurgatoHui  of  1S84,  and 
still  more  his  work  De  Rege  at  SegU  Initita- 
tiotte  (Toledo,  1G99),  in  which  he  intimates  that 
unrighteous  kings  and  usurpers  may  be  put  to 
death,  were  also  displeasing.  In  Paris,  where 
Henry  III.  had  been  assassinated  a  few  years 
before,  the  latter  work  was  condemned  to  be  - 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  It  aroused 
a  violent  controversy,  and  brought  great  popu- 
lar odium  upon  the  order  to  which  Mariana 
belonged.  In  1609  he  publiahed  at  Cologne 
"Seven  Theological  and  Historical  Treatises," 
two  of  which,  "  On  Mortality  and  Immortal- 
ity" and  Be  Alteratione  Monetm  (denouncing 
the  falsification  of  the  coinage  by  the  king  c9 
Spain's  ministers),  were  censored  by  the  inqui- 
sition, and  the  author  was  subjected  to  impris- 
onment and  penance.  To  tne  "  History  of 
Spain "  he  devoted  the  last  80  or  40  years  of 
his  life.  It  was  published  in  Latin  (16912-1609) 
and  Spanish  (1601;  enkrged  ed.,  1628),  and 
extends  from  the  supposed  peopling  of  Spain 
by  Tubal,  son  of  Japheth,  to  the  acoeesion  of 
Cmarles  Y.,  with  a  summary  of  later  events, 
down  to  1621.  The  best  edition  is  the  I4th 
(3  vols,  fol.,  Madrid,  1780).  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Steevens  (London,  1699). 
Among  hia  other  works  are  Scholia  Srmia  in 
Vetiu  et  Novvm  Teitameatum  (Madrid,  1619), 
and  Bjaeiinut  de  Erroribut  qui  in.  Forma  (hi- 
btmationis  Soeietatit  Jemi  oeeurrvnt,  publiahed 
after  his  death  and  of  disputed  authenticity 
(Bordeaux,  1636), 

MiUUffll,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Minas  Geraes,  between  the  rivers  Oaruco 
and  Seminario,  170  m.  N.  by  W,  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  8,000  ft  above  the  aea,  between  two 
mountdns,  that  to  the  east,  Itacolnmf,  being 
nearly  6,000  ft.  high.  There  are  two  large 
squares,  seven  fountains,  and  a  bridge  of  a  single 
arch  crossing  a  torrent  which  runs  through  Uie 
centre  of  the  town.  There  are  eight  ohnrohea, 
inclnding  a  cathedral,  a  hospital,  court  house, 
and  prison.  Outside  the  town  are  an  episcopal 
palace  and  a  seminary.  The  climate  is  temper- 
ate and  salubrious.  Mining  and  agriculture  are 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

MABUWHE  ISLES.    Bee  Ladronzs. 

HUU  IVEREU,  a  German  empress,  and 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  bom  in  Vien- 
na, Mar  18,  1717,  died  there,  Nov.  SO,  1760. 
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fflte  was  tb«  daughter  of  the  emperor  ObarleB 
VL  of  Hspsbnrg,  whose  principal  aim  during  a 
long  r^gn  seemed  to  be  to  secure  to  bis  heiross 
the  BQCceMion  to  sll  the  hereditary  dointnions 
of  his  house.  Bj  ample  cessions  of  teiritorj 
to  varioos  princes  of  Europe,  he  flnally  at- 
tained a  general  acknowledgment  though  not 
by  the  Boorbona,  of  the  "  pragmatio  sanction ;" 
4iid  Maria  Theresa,  a  princess  of  riLre  beautj 
and  talento,  received  not  only  aa  education 
fitting  her  fnture  condition,  bnt  vea  also  early 
imliated  into  the  secrets  of  state  and  admitted 
to  the  council  of  her  father.  In  1T8S  she  was 
married  to  Franou  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  after- 
ward grand  duke  of  TuBCany,  and  eventually 
German  emperor  under  the  name  of  Francis  I., 
who  was  always  glad  to  leave  affairs  of  state 
to  his  consort,  while  he  employed  himself  in 
profitable  private  specntations.  Charles  died 
Oct  SO,  1740,  and  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  claimant  after  claimant  raised 
pretensions  to  the  whole  or  parts  of  his  posses- 
aions.  The  yoang  princess  saw  herself  aur- 
ronnded  by  enemies,  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Pnssiaoccupied&ilesia;  Charles  Albert  of  Ba- 
raria  was  elected  emperor  nnder  the  name  of 
Charles  Vll. ;  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Angnstus 
ni.  of  Poland  and  Sszony  threatened  to  en- 
force various  clwras  by  force  of  arms;  and 
France,  which  had  no  rights  of  succession  of 
its  own,  wss  ready  to  support  those  of  others. 
Geoi^  II.  of  England  alone  proved  a  faithfnl 
ally.  At  the  diet  of  Presborg  in  1741  she  put 
hmelf  and  her  infant  son  Joseph  nnder  the 

Srotection  of  the  Hungarians,  who  promised  to 
ie  for  liieir  "king"  Maria  Theresa  j  and  their 
enthuuasm  became  a  support  powerfnl  beyond 
all  expectation.  Frederick  made  peace  at  Bres- 
lau  (1742),  retaining  Silesia,  whicn  be  had  con- 

rred;  but  Charles  VII,  lost  even  his  own 
linion,  Bavaria.  This  snccess  of  the  Aus- 
trian arms,  however,  raised  the  apprehensions 
of  Frederick,  and  the  second  Silesian  war  en- 
Eoed  (1T44),  France  simnltaneonsly  declaring 
war  against  England.  Louis  XV.  himself  ap- 
peared on  the  field,  and  Marshal  5axe  won  batue 
after  battle  in  the  Netherlands ;  Frederick,  too, 
was  successful.  Saionv,  howeyer,  was  now 
the  ally  of  Maria  Theresa.  Charles  VIT.  died 
soon  after  reentering  his  capital  Munich,  and 
his  son  and  saccessor  not  only  renounced  all 
bis  claims,  but  also  snpported  the  election  of 
Haria  Theresa's  husband  to  the  imperial  throne 
of  Qermany  (1745).  Frederick,  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  Silesia,  made  peace  at  Dres- 
den (1T4S).  The  war  against  Spain  and  France 
was  continued.  Marshal  Saie  being  victorious  at 
Fontenoy  (174B),  Rauconx  (1749),  and  Lawfeldt 

g74'i:),  while  England  was  successful  against 
e  pretender,  in  the  colonies,  and  on  the  seas. 
Eliabeth  of  Russia  declaring  for  Maria  Theresa, 
the  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Aix- 
Is-ChqMlIe  (1748),  Austria  oeding  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza,  and  Gnastalla  to  Don  Philip,  prince  of 
Spain,  and  some  districts  of  the  dncny  of  Milan 
to  Sardinia.     Maria  Theresa  now  tnmed  her 
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principal  attention  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
ner  states.  Following  chiefly  the  advioe  of  her 
minister  Eauniti,  she  introduced  numerous  re- 
forms, organized  the  administration,  alleviated 
the  burdens  of  the  peasantry,  aboUshed  tor- 
ture, created  various  institutions  of  learning, 
promoted  indnst:?  and  trade,  and,  though  a 
zealous  Catholic  herself,  subjected  the  pap^ 
bolls  to  the  placet  regium.  In  regard  to  Hun- 
gary, she  observed  a  mild  but  slowly  dena- 
tionalizing policy.  The  eitemal  diplomacy  of 
Kannitz  was  also  active,  and  when  he  finally 
aucceeded  in  gaining  over  with  Mme.  de  Pom- 
padour the  court  of  France,  in  addition  to  the 
alliance  of  Russia  and  the  house  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of 
England,  and  the  seven  years'  war  began  (17SS), 
of  which  the  Prussian  monarch  became  the 
hero,  Landon  and  Daun  being  his  most  eFFec- 
ttve  Austrian  antagonists.  The  war  extended 
to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  to  Canada,  and  nearly  all  pow- 
ers partook  in  it.  The  double  peace  of  Paris 
and  IXabertsbut^  (17S8)  terminated  it  to  the 
advantage  of  Prussia  and  England,  Frederick 
remaining  now  undisputed  master  of  Silesia. 
Two  years  later  Francis  I.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  empire  by  bis  son  Joseph  11.,  and 
in  Tuscany  by  Leopold,  their  sirter  Marie  An- 
toinette being  afterward  married  to  the  future 
French  king  Louis  XVI.  Joseph,  however, 
enjoyed  in  the  hereditary  states  of  his  mother 
only  the  rights  of  a  co-regent,  though  his  in- 
fluence generally  prevailed  in  foreign  affairs,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  annexation  of  Galicia  at  the 
first  division  of  Poland  (1772),  and  of  Buko- 
wina  from  Turkey  (1777).  The  peace  of  Te- 
schen  n77S)  terminated,  according  to  the  ener- 
getic Decision  of  the  old  empress,  the  war  of 
the  Bavarian  succession.  A  monument  60  ft. 
high,  representing  Maria  Theresa  surrounded 
by  the  principal  statesmen  of  her  time,  is  to 
be  completed  at  Vienna  ia  1876.  Her  corre- 
spondence, comprising  several  previously  un- 
known letters,  has  been  pubii^ed  in  French 
by  Alfred  von  Arneth  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1874),  " 

■UU-THElESIOPiX.    See  SzABADSik. 

MUUZiXL,  a  village  in  Styria,  Austria,  SS 
m.  S,  W.  of  Vienna  (pop.  about  1,000),  situated 
in  a  picturesque  country,  and  celebrated  for  its 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  wliich  makes  it  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  pilgrims  in  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy. From  May  to  September  there  are  BO 
great  processions  from  different  parts  of  Aus- 
tria, and  the  nnmber  of  pilgrims  annually  is 
estimated  at  SSO,000. 

MlUCOPi.  a  central  county  of  Arizona, 
bounded  E.  by  New  Mexico  and  S.  by  the  Oila 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Salt  river  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Gila;  area,  about  14,600 
sq.  m.  It  has  been  recently  formed,  and  is 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1870.  The  aet- 
tlements  are  cbiefiy  in  the  valley  of  Salt  river, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  productive  in  the 
territory.  Irrigation  is  practised,  the  river 
supplying  abundant  water.     The  chief  cropa 
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are  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  com.  The  trI- 
lej  of  the  Gila  also  containH  large  tracts  of 
Itmd  SDited  to  agricolture,  and  the  table  lands 
and  moontainB  adjaoent  f  omigh  good  paaCure 
throughout  the  jear.  The  E.  portion  la  gen- 
erally broken  and  monntainons,  but  u  watered 
hj  a  number  of  streains,  and  contains  mooh 
timber.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  exist  in 
most  of  the  mountain  ranges.  The  Apacbea 
have  hdd  poseesalon  of  the  greater  porUon  of 
the  connty.    Oapital,  Phoeris. 

UUCOPIS.    See  Oooo-Mabioopab. 

miMIS,  OulM  Fnaftla  HailHlIln,  a  rrenoh 
mathem^oian,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  1,  181Q. 
He  left  the  military  school  of  Meti  in  1841, 
and  has  ^c«  devoted  himself  to  researches  in 
the  moat  abstmse  parts  of  mathematical  science. 
His  methods  were  for  a  long  time  the  snbjeot 
of  ridicule,  notnithstandtng  they  had  been 
approved  by  H.  LamS  and  U.  Foncelat.  In 
1868  M.  Uonviile  gave  h'm  the  use  of  the 
oolamns  of  his  mathematical  journal  to  expltun 
his  discoveries;  and  in  186S,  after  violent  Op- 
position, he  was  tuipointed  an  examiner  in  the 
polytechnic  achooL  He  has  pnblished  Lapoju 
d'arithnUtique  (Paris,  1860),  end  Itfont  d'aigi- 
hr»  (1660),  treating  the  theory  of  the  qoantitiee 
called  imapnyry,  and  Qwitiotit  toeiaU*  (1869). 

lUUB  IMDJE,  queen  of  the  French,  bora 
at  Oaserta,  near  Naples,  April  26,  1782,  died 
at  Olaremont,  near  Windsor,  England,  Marob 
24,  18Se.  Her  father  was  Ferdinand  I.,  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  her  mother  Oarolina 
jfaria,  arohdnoheas  of  Anstria.  Her  brother 
anooeeded  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  her 
four  usters  were  respectively  empress  of  Ana- 
tria,  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  queen  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  qneen  of  Bpain.  In  1796,  when 
Naples  was  invaded  by  the  French,  she  retired 
witn  her  mother  to  Palermo.  In  June,  1800, 
she  went  to  Vienna,  and  returned  in  1602 
to  Naples,  hut  renewed  poUtical  outbreaks 
forced  the  royal  family  to  return  to  Palermo. 
There  she  become  acquainted  in  1808  with 
Louis  Philippe,  whoae  wife  she  became,  Nov. 
SB,  ISOS.  She  continaed  to  reside  at  Palermo 
till  the  restoration  called  her  husband  to  Pane 
in  September,  16J4.  The  events  of  the  ban- 
dred  days  soon  compelled  her  and  her  family 
to  take  refuge  in  England.  She  returned  to 
Prance  in  1817,  and  from  that  time  to  1830  re- 
aided  at  Neuilly.  Her  l«^timiBt  tendencies  ted 
her  to  view  with  regret  Uie  revolution  of  1880, 
and  she  manifested  a  repugnance,  based  on 
scruples,  to  Louis  Philippe's  aoceptfince  of  the 
crown.  After  hie  accession  Marie  Am£lie  de- 
voted herself  eiclnsively  to  domestic  life,  and 
was  remarkable  for  her  charities,  aocomplish- 
ments,  and  piety.  In  1848  she  implored  Lonis 
Philippe  not  to  abdicate;  but  wnen  further 
resistance  was  useless  she  accompanied  him  to 
fivreui,  where  for  safety  she  separated  from 
him,  rejoined  him  at  Honflenr,  and  accompa- 
nied him  to  Claremont,  where  she  took  the  title 
of  countess  of  Neuilly.— See  ViedeMarit-Ami- 
iU,  ratu  dM  Franfak,  by  Trognon  (Paris,  1 871). 


MAKIE  ANTOINETTE 

■illB  UnVBlFrrE,  Jss^be  Jeaue  de  !«>■ 
iilae,  qneen  of  France,  bom  in  Vienna,  Nov.  2, 
1T6S,  6iecutedinParis,0ct.  16, 17B8.  Shewas 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis 
I.  (who  (Ued  in  1766)  and  Maria  Tbereaa.    Her 


family  circle ;  but  while  tanght  to  be  natural 
and  nnaflected,  her  attainments  were  not  above 
the  snperfleiality  of  merely  fashionable  accom- 
plishments. French  actors  taught  her  elocu- 
tion ;  a  Frenchman  instructed  her  in  dancing ; 
and  though  Maria  Theresa  inculcated  in  her 
mind  solid  moral  principles,  she  r^arded  the 
rather  frivolous  character  of  her  education  as 
necessary  to  qualify  her  for  the  French  throne. 
The  abbi^  de  Vermond,  a  worthless  person,  wss 
brought  in  1769  from  Paris  as  her  tutor,  and 
afterward  became  her  reader.  She  went  to 
France  in  her  IBth  year,  and  was  enthusiasti- 
oally  received  all  along  liie  journey,  and  espe- 
cially at  Strasburg  by  the  prince  de  Rohan, 
then  coadjutor  of  nis  uncle  the  cardinal,  who 
afterward,  as  ambassador  in  Vienna,  shocked 
Maria  Theresa  by  his  levity  and  dissipations, 
and  who  sutMeqnently,  while  cardinal  and  roy- 
al chaplain,  implicated  Harie  Antoinette  in  the 
affair  of  the  diamond  necklace.  Her  marriage 
with  the  dauphin  was  celebrated  at  Versailles, 
May  IS,  1770,  and  was  followed  by  Bumptuons 
festivitieSjinarredhoweverhy  annmber  of  oaa- 
nalties,  involvingthelossofaeveral  lives,  wbioh 
were  regarded  by  the  snperstitioDB  as  omiuoos. 
The  powerfnl  anti-Austnan  party  at  the  oourt, 
and  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  as  wdl  as 
Mme.  du  Barry,  the  king's  mistresB,  were  un- 
friendly to  the  new  dsuphineas,  thoogb  the 
old  king  himself  was  pleased  with  her  vivad- 
ty.  But  this  peculiar  trait  of  her  character, 
and  her  dislike  of  the  restraints  of  oourt  life, 
alienated  from  ber  tbe  rigid  upholders  of  eti- 
quette among  the  nobility,  while  no  greater  con- 
b'ast  could  be  imagined  than  that  between  the 
joyous  and  impulsive  young  princess,  fond 
of  pleasure,  excitement,  and  society,  and  her 
grave,  sedate,  and  ungainly,  though  good-na- 
tured and  upright  husband,  who  delighted 
chiefly  in  meohanioa]  pnranits,  and  in  a  life 
of  good  fare,  seclusion,  and  meditation.  She 
was  consequently  left  to  drift  along  in  a  so- 
cial set  including  many  persons  of  inferior 
moral  culture,  wno  encouraged  her  in  indis- 
cretions which  were  misconstmed  and  injured 
the  popularity  which  her  youth  and  fascinft- 
ting  manners  had  at  first  gained  for  her.  Af> 
ter  her  hnsband's  accession  to  tbe  throne 
(May  10,  IT74),  her  charities  enlisted  popular 
sympathy  for  a  time,  but  her  wayward  con- 
duct, which  ocoaaionBlly  wore  a  coloring  of 
positive  impropriety,  was  grossly  exaggerated 
by  ber  detractors.  Yet,  though  her  admirers 
were  numerous,  she  gave  no  cause  of  oora- 
phunt  to  her  husband,  with  whom  aha  lived 
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in  peifeot  harmonj,  and  to  whom  Bbe  bore 
foar  children.  Lotiia  XVI.  bamored  and  boU' 
ored  her,  wbila  she,  wltbout  deep  feelingi  of 
love,  never  oeiued  to  respect  him.  According 
to  tiie  best  aotborities,  abe  led  a  virtuona  life 
in  the  midst  of  vioiovB  associations.  But  tbe 
hsogbtj  spirit  of  ber  race,  wbich  asBerted  itself 
oocsBionaUj  despite  her  Keoeral  nrbsnit;,  contd 
not  always  be  reconciled  with  ber  fondness  for 
familiar  interoonrae  and  her  dedre  to  please. 
Sbortlj  after  she  became  qneen  she  conceived 
B  warm  friendship  for  the  princess  de  Lamballe, 
and  insiated  npon  restoring  for  ber  benefit  the 
office  of  snperintendeDt  of  the  qneen'a  bouse- 
bold.  This  entailed  additional  expense,  and 
gave  offence  to  her  former  ladies  m  waiting, 
vbo  resigned,  while  other  ladies  of  the  conrt 
declined  to  serve  under  tbe  princess.  At  the 
game  time  she  was  on  bad  terms  with  ber 
brotbeT'in-Iaw  the  oonut  of  Provence  (after- 
ward Louis  XVIII.),  the  prince  de  Cond6,  and 
the  dake  of  Orleana,  and  she  made  bitter  ene- 
miea  of  many  of  tbe  women  of  easy  virtne 
who  had  fionrished  nnder  I^onis  XV.,  and 
whom  she  discarded.  Yet  while  setting  snch 
eismplea,  she  was  forbearing  toward  the  fail- 
ings of  some  of  her  own  favoritee;  and  this 
want  of  conaistenej  strengthened  her  enemies, 
who  made  every  effort  to  injure  ber  in  pnblio 
estimation.  In  this  tbev  sncoeeded,  especially 
after  the  sensation  proaaoed  by  the  affair  of 
the  necklace  (1786),  in  which  Uarie  Antoinette 
was  eoandalonsly  impKcated  by  tbe  woman 
Lamotte  and  the  cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  for 
wbich  tbe  two  latter  were  imprisoned.  (See 
I.AifOTm-'V ALOIS.)  Nothing  conld  bo  proved 
ag^nst  Marie  Antoinette,  woo  exerted  uerself 
to  alleviate  the  condition  of  tbe  prisoner  La- 
motte,  whoae  husband,  and  she  herself  after- 
ward, overwhelmed  the  qneen  with  defama- 
tjons.  This  affair  became  a  convenient  weapon 
in  the  bonds  of  tbe  queen's  enemies.  Her 
famona  parties  at  the  Trianon  were  descril>ed 
as  orgies,  and  her  fondness  for  private  the- 
atricals and  for  nncoremonial  balls  and  amnee- 
mente  became  pretexts  for  atrocions  caimuntea. 
At  tbe  same  time  sbo  was  denounced  as  hos- 
tile to  France,  and  as  solely  laboring  in  tbe 
interest  of  Austria.  Ever  since  tbe  biriJi  of 
the  first  danphin  (1 781)  she  had  been  charged, 
and  not  without  some  reason,  with  mixing  her- 
self up  too  mnch  with  politics.  Bnt  at  length 
she  was  accused  of  being  the  canse  of  all  the 
national  and  financial  troubles ;  of  having  pro- 
cured vast  sums  for  ber  brother,  tbe  emperor 
Joseph  II. ;  of  having  helped  the  PoHgnoo 
family  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  state ; 
and  ot  warmly  enpporting  tbe  administration 
of  the  nnpopolar  CdonDe,  who  gratified  all  ber 
caprices,  and  whose  influence  became  para- 
monnt  after  the  death  of  Vergennes  (1787). 
Marie  Antoinette  was  often  admonished  by  her 
brother  Joseph,  as  she  had  been  by  ber  mother, 
who  were  especially  alarmed  at  her  loss  of 
prestige  conaeqaent  upon  her  over-familiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  Fougnaca  and  other  friends. 


Many  sareastio  songs  wwe  circulated  in  ParU, 

in  which  she  was  beld  np  to  ridtonle  and  op- 
probrium. Her  opposition  to  the  assembling 
of  tbe  notables  for  the  oonnderation  of  the 
financial  sitnation  confirmed  the  popular  pre- 
judices against  ber,  and  she  was  nicknanted 
Madam«  D^fieit.  The  aid  afforded  to  tbe 
American  colonies,  of  which  she  waa  en  en- 
tbnsiastlo  advocate,  bad  been  an  additional 
source  of  financial  embarrassment.  In  fact, 
she  wrote  to  one  of  lier  friends,  April  9, 
1787:  "Dearly  enough  do  we  pay  to-day  for 
our  rejoicing  and  enthusiasm  over  tbe  Amer~ 
loan  war."  Oalonne  was  removed  at  ber  in- 
stigation, and  replaced  by  Lom^nie  de  Bri- 
enne,  archbishop  of  Tonlonse,  a  prelate  fond 
of  theatricals  and  pnerUities,  and  an  espeolal 
favorite  of  the  qaeen.  She  joined  bim  in  a 
strennona  opposition  to  Neeker's  suggestion  of 
a  convocation  of  the  states  general,  wbich  was 
taken  np  by  Lafoyette  and  by  pnblio  opinion 
as  tbe  only  alternative  to  revolution.  Bnt, 
frightened  at  the  tumnlta  in  Paris  and  other 
places,  she  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  prim« 
minister  to  issue  a  decree  (Aug.  8,  1788)  for 
tbe  meeting  of  tbe  states  genersi  in  May, 
1786.  The  king  continned  to  lead  his  placid 
life,  while  tbe  qneen  controlled  affairs  of  state. 
Lom4nie  de  Brienne  having  lost  her  confi- 
dence, she  placed  Necker  at  the  head  of  tb« 
cabinet.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  political 
storm  which  was  gathering  round  tbe  mon- 
archy was  accelerated  by  ber  want  of  earnest- 
ness and  rinoeritr  in  the  proposed  creation  of 
a  third  estate,  which  she  re^rded  as  a  death- 
blow to  the  nobility  and  as  a  menace  to  the 
tbrone.  At  the  opening  of  tbe  states  general. 
May  S,  1789,  she  was  received  in  a  manner 
which  deeply  offended  her  pride ;  and  so  low 
had  she  already  snnk  in  public  estimation  tbst 
the  habitual  expression  of  sympathy  on  occa- 
dons  of  bereavement  in  tiie  royal  family  were 
withheld  by  that  body  on  the  death  of  her  first- 
bom  eon,  tbe  dtmpbln,  June  4, 1789.  During 
tiie  Bnbaeqnent  political  devdopments  the  count 
de  la  M^k  in  vun  appealed  to  ber  to  come  to 
an  nnderBtanding  wi^  Mirabeau,  to  which  she 
replied  that  her  nnsband  wonld  probably  never 
become  so  miserable  as  to  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  snch  an  expedient;  but  at  a  later  period, 
when  she  in  her  turn  in  vain  attempted  to 
conciliate  Mirabeau,  she  exclaimed  that  it  was 
ber  deetiny  to  make  mischief.  Appalled  at 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  at  the  detestation 
in  which  she  was  held  by  the  populace,  she  led 
an  uneasy  life  at  the  Trianon  till  Oct.  B,  1789, 
whan  that  palace  was  invaded  by  tbe  mob, 
from  whose  violence  she  only  escaped  by  her 
own  Intrepidity.  While  she  fully  recognieed 
tbe  peril  of  tbe  situation,  the  king  consented 
to  accompany  the  popalace  to  Paris,  a  step 
wbich  she  regarded  as  fatal,  and  she  very  re- 
Inctantiy  went  with  him  and  their  children. 
FeeUng  that  her  nnpopnlarity  aggravated  the 
difBcames  of  her  hnsband's  position,  ahe  now 
strove  to  remain  in  the  background,  bnt  still 
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virtnallj  continnod  to  contro]  affturs;  luid  as 
some  of  her  measures  coDflioted  with  those 
urged  bj  the  king's  other  Etdvisers,  manj  cross 
purposes  iacreased  the  prevailing  unoertuntj 
and  confusion.  She  was  nnable,  and  the  king 
was  too  lethargio,  to  aeenre  the  cooperation  of 
competent  statesmen  in  building  up  a  consdtn- 
tional  monaroh;,  trhich  might  perhaps  have 
saved  the  throne.  Despuring  at  last,  aha  ob- 
tained MirabeBD's  consent,  shortly  before  his 
death,  to  the  flight  of  tlie  rojal  famitj,  which 
ended  so  ignominionslj  (1701).  During  the 
inanrrection  of  Jnne  20,  1TU3,  Uadame  Elisa- 
beth, the  devoted  sister  of  the  king,  was  mis- 
taken for  Uarie  Antoinette  hy  the  mob,  who 
shoDted  A  6ai  VAvtriehUnnt.  The  people 
had  long  been  made  hj  her  adversaries  to  be- 
lieve l^at  she  was  snrrouaded  hj  a  Bo~eaUed 
Austrian  cabinet,  which  was  planning  the  ruin 
of  France ;  and  the  moaming  at  the  court  over 
the  death  of  Uarie  Antoinette's  brother,  the 
emperor  Leopold,  which  began  Uarch  18, 1793, 
was  jeered  at  and  turned  into  pnblic  r^oioing. 
Daring  the  attack  apon  the  Taileriea,  Jane  SO, 
she  overawed  the  coarse  women  who  came  to 
insult  her  bj  her  £rm  and  noble  attitude, 
which  she  also  displayed  on  Ang.  10,  when  the 
palace  was  sacked,  and  she  and  her  family  took 
refuge  in  the  national  assembly,  though  she 
long  declined  to  leave  the  Taileries,  imploring 
the  king  rather  t«  nail  her  to  the  walls  of  the 
palace.  On  Aug.  18  the  royal  family  was  re- 
moved to  the  lemple  prison,  where  she  was 
separated  from  her  friends,  including  Mme.  de 
Lamballe,  whoeoonfellaviotira  to  the  Septem- 
ber massacre,  and  whose  bleeding  head  was 
paraded  before  the  queen's  windows.  She  was 
also  speedily  separated  from  her  husband,  and 
did  not  see  him  again  till  Jan.  20, 1798,  the  eve 
of  his  eieoution.  In  the  night  of  Aug.  1-3, 
when  she  was  removed  to  the  Conciergerie,  she 
took  leave  of  Uadame  fllisabeth  and  of  her 
daughter;  and  having  long  prepared  herself 
for  her  inevitable  fate,  she  bore  ajl  her  agonies 
with  stoical  fortitude.  Before  the  revolationary 
tribunal  (Oct.  14),  she  showed  the  same  calm- 
ness and  resignation.  Instead  of  vindicating 
herself,  as  her  husband  had  attempted  to  do, 
die  hardly  condeeoeaded  to  reply,  excepting  in 
the  most  laconio  manner,  to  toe  questions  put 
to  her ;  and  she  demonstrated  by  her  attitude 
that  she  regarded  the  trial  as  a  faroe  and  her 
death  sentence  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  Only 
when  she  was  accused  oy  Hubert  (^Pira  Dv- 
eheme),  the  principal  witness  against  her,  of 
having  debauched  her  own  boy,  who  had  slept 
in  the  same  bed  with  her  and  Madame  Elisa- 
beth, her  indignant  denial  of  that  occnsation, 
and  appeal  to  all  the  mothers  present,  struck 
conviction  into  the  minds  of  the  moRt  obdu- 
rate. Even  Fouqnier-Tinvitle,  the  public  pros- 
ecutor, and  the  most  infuriated  women  seemed 
U)  sympathize  for  once  with  the  unfortunate 
queen.  The  trial  lasted  two  days.  She  insist- 
ed that  nothing  vaa  proved  against  her,  and 
that  ^e  had  only  done  her  duty  as  a  wife  in 
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obeying  her  husband.  She  was  f  onnd  guilty  of 
having  conspired  against  France  abroad  and 
at  home,  and  aentenoed  to  death  at  4  A.  M., 
Oct  10.  She  was  then  taken  to  a  cell  of  con- 
demned prisoners  at  the  Conciergerie,  where 
she  immediately  wrote  a  touching  and  spirited 
letter  to  Msdame  £lisabeth,  which  has  been 
preserved.  Girard,  the  metropolitan  vicar, 
naving  been  eent  to  her  by  the  authorities  to 
attend  her  last  moments,  he  besooght  her  to 
dedicate  her  life  to  Qod  in  expiation  of  her 
crimes;  to  which  she  replied  tnat  he  should 
speak  of  her  mistakes,  but  never  of  her  crimes. 
Dreaaed  in  plun  white,  and  having  cut  oS  her 
beautiful  blonde  hair  with  her  own  hands,  she 
was  conveyed  to  the  guillotine  like  other  vic- 
tims, only  that  more  than  S0,000  soldiers  were 
stationed  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  criee  of 
Vive  la  rip\Miqve  !  A  bo*  la  tyrannU  /  were 
incessant.  She  showed  neither  haaghtineeanor 
humility  in  her  bearing,  stepped  with  firmness 
□pon  the  scaffold,  and  her  head  fell  at  13.15 
F.  M.  Her  remains  were  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Madeleine,  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Louis  XVI.  In  181G  they  were  removed  to  the 
vaults  of  St  Denis. — The  most  fwthful  likeness 
of  Marie  Antoinette  is  the  portrait  by  the  Swe- 
dish piunter  Rosaline.  It  was  also  drawn  by 
Mme.  Vig^-Lebrnn,  whopnhhshedsoavenirsof 
the  queen.  See  also  JfiSmoirM  tvrla  viepfitie 
de  Mariii-AnMnetta,  by  Mme.  Oampsn  (Paris, 
1836)  i  Hi»toirt  de  Mofie-AntoinetU,  by  £d- 
mond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  (1869) ;  Miwria 
Thereta  untJ  Marit  Aiitoinette :  Ihr  Bri^floeeh- 
ul  wahrend  derJahn  1770-'80  (Vienna,  1866). 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  Joteph  II.  mid  Leopold 
II. :  Ihr  BrUfiee/:hul  (Vienna,  1866),  boUi  by 
Alfred  von  Arneth.  Ameth's  Corretpoadiaice 
de  Mari^TMrite  (S  vols.,  Paris,  1874)  shows 
that  Mario  Antoinette  was  constantly  watched 
by  her  mother,  through  secret  agents  with  a 
view  of  protecting  her. 

MUlENBiD,  a  watering  place  in  Bohemia, 
30  m.  S.  S.  W  of  Carlsbad,  and  76  m.  W.  by 
8.  of  Prague ;  pop.  ahont  I,O00.  It  contains 
a  number  of  mineral  springs,  beneficial  for  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  bowels,  and  skin,  as  well  as 
for  rheumatic  compMnts,  and  is  annnally  vis- 
ited by  thousands  of  persons.  The  waters  of 
some  of  the  springs,  particularly  of  the  Ereuz- 
brunnen,  are  largely  exported  to  foreign  ooun- 
tries.  The  watering  place  is  of  comparatdvely 
recent  origin,  and  was  opened  out  of  the  forest 
which  covered  its  site  in  1810. 

MlUENBERe,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  West  Prnssia,  on  the  No^  28  m. 
S.  E.  of  Dantzio;  pop.  in  1871,  8,336.  It  has 
a  gymnaaum,  a  normal  school,  and  an  institn- 
tion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  castle,  which 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  was  restored  in  1817-'34. 
The  town  remtuned  with  the  Teutonic  ordei 
till  1467,  when  Poland  took  possession.  In 
1772  it  was  united  with  Pmssio. 

MlRIENWHUtER,  a  town  of  Prusma,  coital 
of  an  administrative  district  in  the  prorinca  of 
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Weat  PnusM,  on  th«  Little  Kogat,  45  m.  B.  E. 
of  Dantzio ;  pop.  in  1871,  7,172.  It  is  one  of 
the  moat  beautiful  towns  of  eastern  Gennanj, 
baa  a  large  cathedral  ohnrob,  a  gjnmasinm,  a 
lioqiital  for  blind  soldiers,  and  an  ancient  cas- 
tle which  ia  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  most 
important  branches  of  indnstrj  are  woollen 
doth  weaTin^  brewing,  and  distiiiing. 


COO  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  6,flIB,  of  whom 
were  colored.  The  surface  ia  broken  and  gen- 
erally well  timbered;  the  soil  of  the  vsllej's  is 
fotile,  that  of  the  nplands  poor.  Iron,  lead, 
and  copper  are  found.  The  chief  productions 
in  1B70  were  TB,248  bushels  of  wheat,  183,479 
of  Indian  com,  73,076  of  oats,  6,887  of  pota- 
toes, 17,673  lbs.  of  tobacco,  15,163  of  wool, 
and  41,688  of  butter.  There  were  2,730 
hones,  466  mules  and  asses,  1,0S8  mild)  cows, 
4,837  other  cattle,  8,090  sheep,  and  10,769 
Bwine.     Capital,  Vienna. 

■ABIErri,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Ohio,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mnskin^m  rivers,  and  at  the  terminns  of 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  and  the  Marietta, 
ntteliurgh,  and  Cleveland  railroads,  86  m.  £. 
B.  E.  of  Columbus;  pop.  in  1860,  3,176;  in 
1860,  4,828 ;  in  1870,  6,318.  Including  Har- 
mar,  which  is  part  of  the  town,  the  popula- 
tion is  over  7,000.  It  is  regnlwlj  latd  out, 
with  wide  streets  end  neatly  built  hoosee. 
On  the  site  of  the  city  thwe  is  a  remarkable 
gronp  of  ancient  worka,  which  are  described 
in  Squier  and  Davis's  "Ancient  Monuments 
of  the  Mississippi  Vallej"  as  consisting  of 
"two  irregular  squares  (one  containing  40 
aorM  area,  the  other  about  30  acres),  in  con- 
nection with  a  graded  or  covered  waj,  and 
sundry  moands  and  truncated  pyramids.  The 
town  of  Marietta  is  laid  out  over  them,  and,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  tiie  walls  have 
been  considerably  reduced  and  otherwise  much 
obliteratAd;  yet  the  outlines  of  tbe  entire 
works  may  still  be  traced.  The  walls  of  the 
principal  square,  where  tbey  remain  undis- 
turbed, are  now  between  6  and  6  ft  high  by 
80  or  SO  ft.  base;  those  of  the  smaller  enclo- 
■ore  are  somewhat  less.  The  entrauoes  or 
gatewi^s  at  the  sides  of  the  tatter  are  each 
covered  by  a  small  mound  placed  interior  to 
the  embaidnnent ;  at  the  comers  the  gateways 
are  in  line  with  it.  The  laiger  work  is  desti- 
tnte  of  this  feature,  unless  we  class  as  such  an 
interior  crescent  wall  covering  the  entrance  at 
its  southern  angle."  Marietta  has  considerable 
tnde  in  petrolenm,  which  ia  obtained  in  the 
violnitj',  and  contains  several  iron  founderies, 
mannfaotories  of  buckets,  ohdrs,  &c.,  a  union 
bank,  and  two  uational  banks.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Marietta  college,  the  grounds  of  which  oc- 
enpy  a  square,  and  contain  four  buildings. 
Tins  institution  was  establbhed  in  1886,  and 
In  IB7S-'4  had  11  profeMors  and  instructors, 
18S  stadenta  (98  in  the  cellmate  and  the  rest 
in  the  preparatory  department),  860  alumni, 
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and  Hbrariee  containing  26,000  volnmea.  The 
city  has  flourishing  graaed  schools,  including  a 
high  school,  three  weekly  newspapers  (one 
German),  and  16  churches.  Marietta  is  the 
oldest  town  in  the  state,  having  been  settled  in 
1788  by  New  Englanders  under  Gen.  R.  Put- 
nam, and  named  In  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
■Uirm:,  kwgwM  U—H,  a  French  Egyp- 
tologist, bom  in  Boulogne,  Feb.  II,  1821.  He 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  Boulogne,  in 
which  he  was  subsequently  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar and  of  drawing.  He  early  became  mter- 
ested  in  sntiquitieB,  and  his  first  publication, 
Lettra  d  M.  Bovillet  (Paris,  1847),  was  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  names  of  the  cities  that  had 
formerly  occupied  the  site  of  Boulogne.  Egyp- 
tian hieroKlyphica  attracted  hta  attention,  and 
by  the  Eud  of  lH>oks  he  became  so  well  versed 
in  Egyptology  that  he  was  appointod  in  1848 
to  a  situation  in  the  Egyptian  museum  in  the 
Lonvre ;  and  in  1660,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  institute,  he  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment on  a  scientific  mission  to  Egypt.  There 
his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  re- 
mains of  Memphis,  and  his  excavations  led  to 
most  important  discoveries.  Among  these  is 
the  discovery  of  the  Serapeum,  close  by  the 
three  great  pyramids,  and  the  first  of  the  tem- 
nles  of  Memphis  disinterred.  M.  Mariette  told 
Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  visited  him  at  the 
scene  of  his  explorations  in  1861,  that  an  in- 
scription which  ne  found  on  one  of  the  blocks 
Juarried  out  of  a  mound  near  Mitrahenny  in- 
uced  him  to  l>elieve  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  city  lay  to  the  westward,  and  accordingly 
he  began  to  sink  his  pits  four  miles  from  the 
spot  which  archsologiats  hod  fixed  upon  as 
the  site  of  Memphis.  He  soon  struck  upon  an 
avenue  of  8phinIe^  which  led  to  the  Serapeum 
or  temple  of  8erapis  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
an  enormous  structure  of  granite  and  alabaster, 
containing  within  its  enclosure  the  sarcophagi 
of  the  bulls  of  Apia  from  the  19th  dynaaty  to 
the  time  of  the  Bomau  supremacy.  He  found 
alao  3,000  sphinxes,  between  4,000  and  6,000 
statues,  reliefs,  and  inscriptions,  eight  colossal 
statuea,  evidently  the  pr<>dnct  of  Grecian  art, 
and  streets,  colonnades,  publio  and  private  edi- 
fices, and  other  marks  of  a  great  dty'  Subse- 
quently he  discovered  an  entrance  to  the  great 
sphinx  at  Gizeh,  and  the  clearing  away  of  the 
sand  at  the  base  has  left  no  doubt  that  this 
monument  was  sculptured  from  the  immense 
rock  which  forms  ita  foundation.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  waa  in  1866  appointed  asals- 
tant  conservator  of  liie  Egyptian  museum  in 
the  Lonvre,  and  in  the  same  year  sent  to 
study  Egyptian  antiquities  In  the  museum  at 
Berlin.  Having  returned  to  Egypt,  he  was 
made  by  the  viceroy  director  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  Egyptian  antiqni' 
ties,  with  the  title  of  bey,  and  an  annual  al- 
lowance for  the  proaeoution  of  his  researches. 
Among  his  later  excavations,  resulting  in  in- 
teresting and  important  discoveriee,  are  thoae 
at  Tama,  disclosing  the  monuments  of   the 
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kinga  of  the  Bhepberd  dTnOKtif,  and  at  Thebea 
and  elsewhere  of  monaments  and  inscriptaooB 
which  explain  the  genealogy  and  chronology 
of  different  dynasties.  In  18S0  be  disooTered 
at  Theb«H  the  manunv  of  Queen  Aah-hotep,  of 
tbe  18th  dynaaty,  and  her  jewels,  oonristing  of 
a  long  gold  chain,  a  diadem  with  two  golden 
sphinxes,  a  breastplate  of  o^n  work,  a  richly 
chased  dagger,  bracelets,  earrings,  and  other  or- 
naments, aU  of  exquisite  workmanship.  These 
were  shown  in  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1867, 
and  are  now  spoken  of  as  "  the  pride  of  the 
mnseum  of  Boolak."     This  tnasenm  is  tem- 

Krarlly  located,  and  is  to  be  removed  to  Cairo, 
April,  ldT4,  Bayard  Taylor  again  visited 
Mariette,  and  described  his  coUeodons,  which 
are  arranged  in  the  Boolak  mnsenm  according 
to  their  civil  or  reli^ons  oharooter,  those  of 
the  earlier  dynasties  having  the  most  conspica- 
ooB  place.  Three  statues  in  the  conrt  belong 
to  the  age  of  the  shepherd  kings.  The  main 
vestibule  is  crowded  with  relics  of  the  oldest 
Egyptian  art.  In  the  main  hall  are  wooden 
Stataea  belonging  to  the  4th  dynasty,  two 
painted  limestone  statnes  belonging  to  the  8d, 
and  a  granite  statne  of  Oephren,  the  builder 
of  the  second  pyramid,  fonnd  by  Mariette  in  a 
well  ID  the  granite  temple  discovered  in  1686 
near  the  sphmz.  Even  more  interesting  is  the 
vast  collection  of  fnmitnre,  household  articles, 
implements  of  trade,  glass  and  earthem  ware, 
&0.,  revealing  the  civilizBtion  and  domestic  life 
of  Egypt  4,000  years  ago.  In  this  mnseiun  is 
also  the  trilingaal  Oanopio  stone  discovered  at 
Tanis  in  18S6  by  Lepsius,  Reinisoh,  and  RAder. 
Ifariette's  discoveries  thos  far  have  thrown 
oomparatively  little  light  apon  the  so]oom  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  thongh  they  nave  af- 
forded gronnda  for  many  probable  ohronolo^- 
cal  conjectares ;  but  the  revelations  of  the  ear- 
liest periods  resulting  from  his  researches  are 
of  great  value.  He  has  published  Mimoire  iut 
la  mire  3^ApU  (185S) ;  Aptrfu  d^  FhUtoire 
d'Eff!/pU  (I8(t4) ;  NoittelU  tabU  ^Ahydot 
(18M);  Le  Sirapiutn  da  MemphU  (in  9  parts 
fol.,  with  no  plates,  18e7-'S4);  and  FtmilUt 
axieatiei  m  SgypU,  an  Ifubie  tt  au  Soudan 
^aprit  let  crdret  du  neenti  ^&ffypU  (fol., 
1867).  The  NoumIU  table  d!Abydo»  gives  an 
aoconnt  of  the  discovery  of  a  more  perfect 
tablet  than  the  one  formerly  found  in  Abydos 
and  preserved  in  the  Britjsh  maseam.  This 
aeoond  tablet  snppliea  nearly  all  the  vacancies 
which  occn?  by  mutilation  in  the  first,  and  fur- 
nishes a  list  of  kings  of  the  first  six  dynasties, 
nearly  as  complete  as  Manetho's,  and  corrobo- 
rating the  hst  of  that  historian.  For  the  im- 
portance of  Mariette's  discoveries,  historically 
and  chronologically  considered,  see  Lenormant 
and  Chevalier,  Matfutl  d'hittoire  nneiervM  de 
e  Orient  (S  vols.,  Paris,  186e-'9;  English  edi- 
tion, %  vols.,  1869-70). 

MAUOIUIIO,  or  XariitMB.    Bee  HELBasANo. 

HiUflOLD,  the  usual  name  of  gardenplants 
of  two  distinct  genera  of  eampotitm.  The  old 
natoraliato  oalled  them  Uary  Oowlea,  a  name 


UABIGOU) 

'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  another  plant,  which 
has  been  tnuisferred  to  these,  probably  on  ao- 
connt of  a  rimilarity  in  color.  The  garden  or 
pot  marigold,  ealeiutala  ir^Uinalit,  a  spreading 
plant  about  a  foot  high  with  suoaalent  oblong, 
entire,  strong-smelling  leave*,  is  still  to  be 
fonnd  in  conntry  gardens;  tbe  heads  have  nn- 
merous  ray  flowers,  and  these  are  the  only 
onea  that  prodnoe  seed,  which  are  in  long, 
curved,  rouj^ened  achenes ;  the  disk  flowers  aa 
well  OS  those  of  the  ray  are  yellow ;  the  flow- 
ers have  been  rendered  double  in  cultivation. 
The  common  marigold  was  once  used  in  cook- 
ery, imparting  a  flavor  to  aoups  and  brotha, 
and  thus  has  long  had  a  place  iu  the  kitchen 
garden.  It  was  formerly,  among  other  uses, 
employed  as  a  carminative ;  and  its  dried  florets 
were  osod  to  adulterate  safFron,  and  by  dairy 
muds  to  impart  a  rich  color  to  their  cheeee 
and  hotter.  There  ore  lemon-colored  rarieties, 
bnt  the  uanal  oolor  is  a  rich  orange  yellow. 
— The  showy  plants  known 
African  and  French 
mangolds  belong  to 
the  genus  tagetet,  and, 
notwithstanding  their 
geographical  garden 
names,  are  natives  of 
South  America  and 
Mexico  j  they  are  on- 
nuals,withmostir  pin- 
nate leaves  and  neads 
of  yellow,  orange, 
or  browniut  flowers, 
with  a  smooth  cup- 
shaped  involucre ;  the 
ray  flowers  only  are 
pistillate,  but  in  moat 
of  the  garden  forms 
tbey  are  double  by  the 
conversion  of  the  disk 
flowers  into  ligulate 
ones  like  those  of  the 
ray.  The  so-called 
African  marigold  (T. 
ereeta)  has  large  flowers  varying  from  lemon 
color  to  orange.  Itisshowy,  but  a  mnch  coarser 
plant  than  the  French  (T.patula),  which  has 
more  delicate  leaves,  and  flowers  varying  from 

Eale  yellow  to  a  rich  orange  brown,  often 
andsomety  striped  or  bordered  with  differ- 
ent shades.  The  most  beaotifnl  and  delicate  of 
all  is  the  comparatively  recent  tagetet  tigtiata, 
with  very  finely  divided  foliage  of  a  rich  deep 
bluish  green  color,  and  producing  a  great  pro- 
fnmon  of  smaU  wngle  flowers,  wiu  five  orange- 
colored  rajs  which  ore  marked  with  a  dorket 
spot  at  the  base ;  a  dwarf  form  of  this,  tbti 
pumila,  is  a  fine  plant  grown  as  a  single  apeoi- 
men,  and  it  is  useful  in  masses.  The  foliage  of 
the  species  before  mentioned  has  a  strong  and 
unpleasant  odor,  bnt  there  is  a  sweet-soent«d 
one,  T.  IvMda,  the  leaves  of  which  have  the 
odor  of  anise ;  its  flower  heads  are  very  small 
and  borne  In  olnsters ;  it  is  mnoh  less  eoltivoted 
than  formeriy,  and  thou^  a  perennial  ia  treat- 
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ed  aa  an  annnaL  Tbe  dliferent  sorts  are  read- 
ily raised  from  seeds,  sowing  in  Jnoe  in  the 
open  groand,  or  earlier  in  hotbeds,  and  trans- 


Fnneh  UulgiiU  IjMgtlf  pibili). 

planting  when  S  or  4  in.  htnfa. — On  the  alln- 
vial  banks  of  rivers,  from  Illinois  sonthward, 
is  an  American  plant  belonrinf;  to  this  group, 
known  as  the  fetid  m»rig6\a  {dj/»odia  chrytan- 
th«moieU»),  fomished  with  pellucid  glands, 
which  give  oat  a  strong  odor ;  the  flower  heads 
are  terminal  and  the  flowers  jellow.  The 
marsh  marigold  (ealtha  paliatru)  belongs  to 
tlie  order  ranunculaeta. 

MlBUf)  s  W.  oonnty  of  California,  bonnded 
E.  hj  the  bars  of  Ban  Pablo  and  San  Francisco, 
and  8.  and  W.  b;  the  Paciflc  ocean ;  area,  CTO 
BO.  m. ;  pop- in  IB'^Oi  8,M8,  of  whom  861  were 
Chiueee.  The  snrface  is  ni^tged  and  moun- 
tunons.  and  onlj  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  is 
adwted  for  oaltiTntion,  toongb  mach  of  It  is 
well  soitod  for  grazing.  The  valleyB  are  highly 
prodnctive.  It  is  intersected  by  the  San  f>an- 
dsco  and  North  Paciflc  railroad.  The  chief 
prodncdons  in  1870  were  67,880  bnshels  of 
wheat,  297.744  of  oata,  87,766  of  barley,  167,- 
249  of  potatoes,  2,107,795  lbs.  of  butter,  881,- 
800  of  cheese,  and  12,034  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  2,671  horses,  18,606  miloh  cows,  10,448 
other  cattle,  3,0S7  sheep,  and  B,B06  swine; 
II  brick  kilns,  1  saw  mill,  and  1  paper  mill. 
Capital,  San  Rafael 

■Ifillfl,  Hiltatda,  or  HaUiebe,  an  Indian  wo- 
man who  rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  conquest 
of  Mexico.  She  was  a  native  of  tlie  province 
of  Gnazacoaloos,  and  of  noble  blood,  thongb 
sold  as  a  slave  in  her  childhood  to  the  Maya  In- 
dians of  the  frontier  of  Tnoatan.  Being  thus 
familiar  with  the  two  principal  languages  of 
Mexico,  she  was  preeented  to  Oortea  in  Tabasco 
by  a  native  chief,  and,  qnickly  acquiring  Span- 
tab,  made  herself  indispensable  to  the  conqner- 
on  aa  an  interpreter.  She  was  mach  beloved 
by  the  Uezicana,  and  exerted  »  great  influence  ; 


in  reatrtinlug  the  barbarities  against  her  conn- 
trymen  which  were  bnt  too  common.  Oortes 
made  her  his  laistresg,  and  by  him  she  had  a 
son,  Bon  Uartin  Cortes,  who  tignred  in  the 
political  history  of  the  colony.  After  the  mar- 
riage of  Cortes,  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
comendador  Jnan  de  Jaramillo,  and  survived 
till  after  the  year  1660,  living  chiefly  at  Jalpan 
on  the  isthmna  of  Tehnantepec,  where  a  monnd 
is  still  shown  as  her  bnrial  place. 
MUUKER'S  C0MP18S.    See  Cowass. 

an  Italian 


on  acconnt  of  his  repugnance  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  devoted  himself  to  poetry  under 
the  inflnence  of  Tasso.  The  grand  admiral, 
Prince  Conca,  made  him  his  secretary,  bnt  a 
love  aCair  drove  him  from  Naples.  In  Rome 
he  found  a  patron  in  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  court 
of  Duke  Charles  Emanuel  at  Turin.  Uis  pane- 
gyric on  the  latter  won  for  him  the  post  of 
dncal  secretary ;  but  he  wrote  a  satire  against 
Murtola,  a  fellow  secretary,  who  wrote  a  coun- 
ter satire  and  attenlpted  to  shoot  him ;  and  on 
being  released  from  prison  at  Marini's  inter- 
cession, he  ruined  the  latter  by  pointing  ont 
disparaging  allusions  to  the  dnke  in  one  of  hie 

Eoems.  Marini  was  imprisoned,  and  recovered 
is  liberty  only  through  the  intervention  of 
Cardinal  Gonzoga.  He  next  went  to  Paris, 
to  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  widow  of 
Henry  I¥.,  and  after  her  death  he  became  a 
favorite  and  pensioner  of  Maria  de'  Medici. 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  1622,  and  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  at  Rome,  and  elected 
prince  of  the  soadcmy  of  the  Umoristi.  His 
Adtme  {Paris,  102S;  new  and  complete  ed.,  4 
vols.,  London,  1789)  was  regarded  aa  a  mas- 
terpiece at  the  time  of  its  publication,  though 
full  of  mannerism  and  defects,  and  so  licentious 
that  its  circulation  was  not  permitted.  Among 
his  other  works  are  La  itrage  degli  innoeejili 
^ome,  1688),  and  several  exquisite  sonnets. 
There  was  for  a  time  a  Urge  dsss  of  imitators 
of  his  style,  called  Marinists. 

MAUD,  Ciweppe,  marquis  di  Gondia,  an  Ital- 
ian singer,  bom  in  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  Oct.  IS, 
1810.  He  received  an  excellent  mnsical  edu- 
cation, and  in  1680  entered  the  Sardinian  mili- 
tary service.  Haring  l>een  ordered  to  Cagliari 
for  certain  youthful  indiscretions,  he  resigned 
hia  commission ;  but  upon  the  refusal  of  gov- 
ernment to  accept  his  resignation,  he  escaped 
to  Paris,  and  by  his  admirable  tenor  voice  soon 
attracted  attention  in  the  musical  salons  of 
that  city.  For  the  sake  of  Batisfying  bia  cred- 
itors, he  accepted  an  engagement  at  tiie  French 
Zra  at  a  liberal  salary,  assumed  the  name  of 
do,  and,  after  two  years'  study  at  the  con- 
servatory, made  his  d^but  in  Decemtter,  1888, 
in  Eobtrt  U  diabU,  with  decided  success.  In 
the  succeeding  year  he  sang  with  Rnbini  at  the 
Italian  theatre,  and  formed  one  of  that  bril- 
liant galaxy  of  singen  then  npon  the  stagey 
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oompriaing  Ra'bini,  Labl&clie,  Tambniioi,  Hali- 
bran,  8ontag,  Persiani,  and  Orisi.  From  that 
period,  he  was  conetantly  before  the  public, 
ooonpTing  the  poaition  of  the  flrat  tenor  singer 
upon  the  stage.  After  performing  prindp^lj 
in  London  and  Paris,  he  visited  Russia  in  1646, 
remaining  there  five  years,  and  in  ISOQ-'SO 
genereUr  sni^  in  London  in  the  spring  and 
Banimer  and  in  Paris  in  the  winter.  In  1854- 
'6  he  ac4H)mpanied  Qriai,  with  whom  be  bad 
lived  for  man/  /ears,  having  bj  her  a  famil/ 
of  children,  and  whom  he  nnally  married,  on 
an  operatic  tonr  through  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States.  In  l&6tl  he  appeared  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris  in  the  part  of  Don  Giovanni,  in 
the  opera  of  that  name,  transposed  to  suit  bis 
Toioe.  On  June  18, 1871,  be  took  bis  farewell 
of  tbe  stage  at  Covent  Garden  in  La  /avorita. 
In  the  antumn  of  1879  be  agwn  visited  the 
United  States  on  a  concert  tour.  His  voice 
had  quite  failed  him,  however,  and  bis  reap- 
pearance was  a  detriment  to  bia  reputation. 
He  possessed  respectable  dramatic  abilities, 
and  excelled  in  parts  like  Almaviva  in  tbe 
"  Barh^  of  Beviiie."  Among  the  operae  in 
which  ha  baa  principally  appeared  are  La 
donna  del  lago,  La  gattn  ladra,  Cenerentala, 
Moitt,  and  otiiera  by  Rossini ;  La  tojinamhula^ 
Norma,  and  I puritani,  by  Bellini;  £u«ta  di 
LamToermoor,  La  fazorita,  Lucrexia  Borgia, 
Don  Patqnah,  &c.,  by  Donizetti ;  and  Ernani, 
La  traviata,  and  li  trovatore,  by  Verdi. 

KIRIOX,  the  name  of  IT  counties  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  LAN.  county  of  West  Vir^nio, 
drained  by  tba  Monongabela  and  its  branches ; 
area,  276  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  12,107,  of 
whom  78  were  cotorea.  It  has  an  undulating 
surface  with  coneiderable  woodland,  and  a  fer- 
tile soil.  Goal  and  iron  ore  abound.  Tbe  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad  intersects  it.  The 
chief  prodnctions  in  18T0  were  afl,5SS  bushels 
of  Vbeat,  68,643  of  Indian  corn,  29,81S  of 
oats,  12,780  lbs.  ot  wool,  22,927  of  bntter,  and 
8,780  tons  of  bay.  There  were  S07  horses, 
1,110  milch  cows,  2,877  other  cattle,  4,924 
sheep,  and  SOS  awine.  Oapital,  Furmont.  IL 
An  £.  county  of  Booth  Carolina,  bordering 
on  North  Carolina,  bonnded  E.  by  Little  Pe- 
dee  and  Lumber  rivers,  and  8.  by  the  Great 
Pedee  and  Lynohea  creek ;  the  Littie  and  Great 
Pedee  also  intersect  it;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.; 
pop.  In  1870,  22,160,  of  whom  10,783  were 
colored.  Tbe  Wilmii^^n,  Colmnbia,  and  Au- 
gusta railroad  traverses  it  The  surface  is  lev- 
el and  tbe  soil  moderately  fertile.  The  chief 
froduotions  in  1870  were  190,826  bushels  of 
ndian  com,  11,412  of  oats,  68,108  of  sweet 
potatoes,  12,4S0  of  peaa  and  beans,  6,610  bales 
of  cotton,  and  4]6,882  lbs.  of  rice.  There 
were  1,419  horses,  957  mniea  and  asses,  8,688 
milch  cows,  6,468  other  cattle,  4,420  sheep  and 
19,621  swine.  Capital,  Uarion  Court  Honae. 
III.  A  "W.  county  of  Georgia,  drained  by  trib- 
ntariea  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers ; 
area,  432  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,000,  of  whom 
8,680  were  colored.    The  surface  is  undulating 


and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  A  branch  of 
tbe  Southwestern  railroad  passes  through  the 
N.  W.  comer.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  9,628  bushels  of  wheat,  168,298  of  Indian 
com,  20,967  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,060  lbs.  of 
bntter,  6,489  bales  of  cotton,  and  6,380  gallons 
of  molasecB.  There  were  614  horses,  1,002 
mnlea  end  assea,  1,404  milch  cows,  2,480  other 
cattle,  1,260  sheep,  and  7,448  swine.  Capital, 
Bnena  Vista.  IV.  A  centra!  county  of  tbe  pen- 
insula of  Florida,  intersected  by  tlie  Ocklawa- 
ha  river,  and  pully  bounded  S.  by  the  With- 
lacoocbee;  area,  1,TB0  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0, 
10,804,  of  whom  7,878  were  colored.  The 
surfaoe  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  There  are 
numerous  lakes,  of  which  tbe  largest  are  Or- 
ange, Bryant,  and  Ware,  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  129,696  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  8,866  of  oats,  23,968  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  8,868  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  637 
horses,  90G  mules  and  asaes,  8,086  milch  cows, 
806  working  oxen,  468  other  catUe,  442  aheep, 
and  8,488  swine.  Capital,  Ocala.  T.  A  N.  W. 
county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on  Misaisaippi, 
drained  by  branches  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Tombtgbee  rivers;  area,  abont  700  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,060.  of  whom  224  were  color- 
ed. The  sui^ace  is  uneven  and  the  soil  gener- 
ally fertile.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  18T0  were 
6,108  bushels  of  wheat,  90,429  of  Indian  com, 
16,646  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,010  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
9,691  of  wool,  26,886  of  butter,  and  463  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  662  horses,  1,260  milob 
cows,  666  working  oxen,  1,707  other  cattie,  2,- 
999  sheep,  and  5,765  swine.  Capital,  PikeviUe. 
TI.  A  S.  county  of  MisBtsMppi,  bordering  on 
Louisiana,  and  drained  by  Pearl  river;  area, 
1,224  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  4,211,  of  whom 
1,649  were  colored.  It  has  an  undulating  snr- 
face  and  a  fertile  soil  on  the  borders  of  the 
streams.  Tbe  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
69,691  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,268  of  sweet 
potatoes,  4,949  gallons  of  molasses,  79&  bales 
of  cotton,  and  82,088  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
797  horses,  2,206  milch  cows,  4,687  other  cat- 
cle,  4,827  sheep,  and  8,674  swine.  Capital, 
Columbia.  ¥11.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Texaa, 
bordering  on  Louisiana,  and  bounded  S.  by 
Big  Cypress  bayou  and  several  lakes,  which 
with  Bed  river  afford  navigation  to  Kew  Or- 
leans; area,  820  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  8,663, 
of  whom  4,862  were  colored.  The  bottom 
lands  are  very  fertile.  It  has  an  abundance  of 
timber  of  all  kinds,  and  iron  ore  of  superior 

inality ;  and  there  are  seven  mineral  aprings. 
be  chief  productions  in  1870  were  78,118 
baahels  of  Indian  com,  and  8,846  of  sweet 
potatoes.  There  were  862  horses,  948  milcb 
cows,  S.86S  other  cattle,  and  8,241  swine. 
Capital,  Jefferson.  Till.  A  N.  county  of  Ar- 
kansas, bordering  on  Missonri,  -drained  by 
White  river  and  its  bnmohee;  area,  900  sq.m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,979,  of  whom  19  were  colored. 
It  contains  lead  ore,  and  a  variegated  marble 
is  found  in  the  W.  put.  The  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  13,322  bnahela  of  wheat,  116,169 
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of  In^an  corn,  SOS  bales  of  oottOD,  19,861  lbs. 
of  tobaooo,  89,024  of  butter,  mi  4,720  gallona 
of  aorsham  molaases.  There  were  84S  horses, 
846  milch  cows,  1,763  other  cattle,  2,2B8  sheep, 
uid  7,0Sa  ewine.  Capital,  YeUville.  IX.  A 
S.  count  J  of  Tennesaee,  bordering  on  Alaboiaa, 
partly  boimded  8.  £.  bj  the  Teimessee,  and 
intersected  bj  the  Little  Seqaatehie  river ; 
area,  600  ftq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  6,841,  of  whom 
916  were  colored.  The  anrface  is  hilly  and 
broken,  being  traversed  by  ridges  of  the  Cum- 
berland monntains.  The  Jaaper  branch  of  the 
Chattanooga  rulroad  terminates  at  the  count/ 
seat  The  chief  productions  in  ISTO  were 
88,184  bushels  of  wheat,  265,100  of  Indian 
com,  27,969  of  oata,  7,S04  of  Irish  and  10,66S 
of  sweet  potatoes,  17,487  Iba.  of  tobacco,  9,157 
of  wool,  64,743  of  batter,  and  724  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  1,S71  horses,  1,977  miloh 
oowa,  4,289  other  cattle,  5,605  sheep,  and  17,020 
■wine.  Capital,  Jasper.  X>  A  central  connty 
of  Kentncky,  drained  by  the  Rolling  fork  of 
Bait  river;  area,  804  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
18,638,  of  whom  8,348  were  colored.  The 
■Diface  is  hillj  and  the  soil  generally  fertile. 
The  EnoxvUle  branch  of  the  Lonisville,  Nash- 
ville, and  Great  fionthem  railroad  paaees 
throogh  it.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1670 
were  98,680  boshels  of  wheat,  3i)6,170  of  In- 
dian corn,  73,812  of  oats,  16,676  of  poUtocs, 
182,293  lbs.  of  tobacco,  22,102  of  wool,  193,397 
of  bntter,  and  8,874  tona  of  hay.  There  were 
8,398  horses,  1, 188  moles  and  asses,  2,070  milcb 
cows,  4,043  other  cattle,  7,578  sheep,  and  23,460 
swine;  8  manofaotoriea  of  agricnltaral  imple- 
ments, S  of  carriages  and  wagons,  4  of  saddlery 
and  hamees,  1  woollen  factory,  6  distilleries, 
S  tanneries,  8  flour  mills,  6  saw  mills,  and  8 
planing  mills.  Capital,  Lebanon.  XI>  A  cen- 
tral coonty  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Scioto, 
Little  Scioto,  and  Whetstone  or  Olentangy 
rivers;  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,184. 
It  has  a  level  sorfaoe  and  fertjlo  soil.  It  is 
totereected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
and  the  Cleveland,  Colnmbos,  Cincinnati,  and 
Indianapolis  railroads.  The  chief  prodnctions 
in  1870  were  886,019  bushels  of  wheat,  685,291 
of  Indian  com,  196,689  of  oats,  68,720  of  po- 
tatoes, 703,090  lbs.  of  Sax,  887,617  of  wool, 
489,826  of  batt«r,  and  29,063  tons  of  bay. 
There  were  6,716  horses,  4,897  miloh  cows, 
9,160  other  cattle,  89,616  sheep,  and  16,800 
swine;  2  mannfactoriea  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 16  of  carriag««  and  wagons,  1  of  ma- 
chinery, S  of  fnmitare,  4  tanning  and  carrying 
and  8  floor  mills. 


establishments,  16  a 
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river;  area,  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  71,939. 
It  lias  a  nearly  lev^  surface  and  fertile  soil.  A 
nnmber  of  railroads  concentrate  at  the  connty 
■eat  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were 
618,267  bnshels  of  wheat,  1,805,968  of  Indian 
com,  78,24e  of  oats,  220,886  of  potatoes, 
87,489  lbs.  of  wool,  878,968  of  bntter,  and 
17,464  tons  of  h^.    There  were  7,488  borsea, 
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'  6,424  milch  cows,  7,70S  other  cattle,  18,178 

sheep,  and  27,989  swine.  The  total  number 
of  manufactoring  establishmentB  was  740,  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  $8,308,186  and  an  annual 
Sroduct  of  $16,643,106.  The  principal  pro- 
ncta  were  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  bricks, 
carriages,  oars,  clothing,  cooperage,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  furniture,  iron  and  hardware, 
machinery,  paper,  saddlery  and  harness,  tobac- 
co and  cigars,  varnish,  planed  Inmber,  flonr,  and 
pork.  Capital,  Indianapolis,  which  is  also  the 
capital  of  the  state.  XIII.  A  B.  central  county 
of  Illinoia,  drained  by  Skillett  fork  of  Little 
Wabash  river;  area,  679  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
20,623.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fer- 
tile soil.  The  lUinois  Central  and  tbe  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  railroads  intersect  iL  The  chief 
prodnctions  in  18T0  were  178,662  bnshels  of 
wheat,  1,034,057  of  Indian  com,  389,446  of 
oats,  87,689  of  potatoes,  40,286  lbs.  of  wool, 
81,014  of  butter,  and  31,242  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,606  horses,  4,457  milch  cows, 
7,027  other  cattle,  14,611  sheep,  and  21,888 
swine;  18  roanofactorics  of  carriages,  10  of 
saddlery  end  harness,  6  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  8  of  machinery,  9  saw  mills, 
and  11  flonr  mills.  Capital,  Salem.  XIV.  A 
6.  central  county  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  the 
Dm  Moines  river;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  24,436.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with 
mnch  prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Des 
Moines  Valley  railroad  passes  throngh  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1670  were  874,414  bushels 
of  wheat,  2,110,900  of  Indian  com,  189,331  of 
oats,  152,763  of  potatoes,  88,820  lbs.  of  wool, 
499,168  of  bntter,  and  21,622  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,975  horses,  7,168  milch  cows, 
12,322  other  cattle,  29,074  sheep,  and  41,388 
swine ;  5  mannfactoriea  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 2  of  woollen  goods,  2  flonr  mills,  end  6 
saw  mills.  Capital,  Knoiville.  XV.  A  N.  E. 
connty  of  Missouri,  separated  by  the  Missis- 
sippi from  Illinois,  and  drained  by  North  and 
Sonth  Fahius  and  North  Two  and  South  Two 
rivers;  area, 426  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  23,780,  of 
whom  8,692  were  colored.  It  has  an  undulating 
surface,  mostly  prairie,  and  a  very  fertile  soiT 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Haoiiibal  and  St.  Joseph, 
the  Qnincy,  Missouri,  and  Pacific^  and  the 
Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  railroads.  The 
chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were  230,822  bnshels 
of  wheat,  805,256  of  Indian  com,  168,716  of 
oats,  26,936  of  potatoes,  38,488  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
41,481  of  wool.  23,700  of  butter,  and  10,212 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,340  horses,  1,146 
mules  and  asses,  4,806  milch  cows,  9,180  other 
cattle,  14,976  sheep,  and  20,019  swine ;  1  mano- 
factory  of  railroad  cars,  2  of  machinery,  2  of 
tobacco,  1  of  woollen  goods,  3  iron  fonnderiee, 
4  hreweries,  11  saw  mills,  and  4  flour  milla. 
Capital,  Palmyra.  XVI.  An  £.  central  cotmty 
of  Kansas,  watered  by  Cottonwood  river ;  area, 
1,044  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 768.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka.  and  Sante  F6  rail- 
road. The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.    The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
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7,733  tmBhels  o£  wheats  80,827  of  Indian  com, 
l,e7»  of  oats,  1,814  of  poUtoes,  13,746  lbs.  of 
batter,  and  8,G5G  tang  of  hay.  There  were 
407  horaes,  687  milch  cows,  2,881  other  cattla, 
485  slieep,  and  391  Bwine,  Capital,  Marion 
Centre.  X¥II.  A  S.  W.  oonntj  of  Oregon, 
bounded  W,  by  the  Willamette  river,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  N.  Santinm  and  other  streama; 
area,  3,900  aq.  m.:  pop.  in  1870,  e,B6B,  of 
whom  13?  were  Ohmeee.  The  £.  part  is 
monntainona,  bordering  on  the  Casoade  range, 
and  here  are  extensive  forests  and  deposite  of 
gold,  silver,  coal,  and  iron;  further  W,  the 
sorface  is  hiUy,  while  the  B.  W.  portion  ia  a 
broad  and  level  prairie,  with  a  fertile  soil.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Or^on  and  Oalifomia 
railroad.  The  chief  prodnotions  in  1870  were 
883,091  bnahela  of  wheat,  104,087  of  oate, 
87,404  of  potatoes,  61,189  lbs.  of  wool,  70,888 
of  bntter,  and  S,40S  tone  of  hay.  There  were 
1,707  horsea,  1,830  miloli  cowa,  2,188  other 
cattle,  13,760  sheep,  ftnd6,4S8  awine;  8  mann- 
factories  of  famitare,  1  of  linseed  oil,  3  of 
aaah,  doors,  and  blinds,  2  of  woollen  goods,  6 
flonr  mills,  and  5  saw  mills.  Oapital,  Salem, 
which  la  also  the  oapital  of  the  state. 

■IBION,  a  town  and  the  oapital  of  Perry 
CO.,  Alabama,  on  the  Selma,  Marion,  and  Mem- 
phiB  railroad,  60  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Montgomery ; 
pop,  in  1870,  3,848,  of  whom  1,455  were  col- 
ored. Ithesasavings,iDBnranoe,andtrn8t  oom- 
pai^,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  monthly 
periodical  pnbiished  by  the  ooUego  students, 
and  ia  the  seat  of  three  inatitations  of  learn- 
ing: Howard  college  (Baptist),  founded  in 
1887;  Jndaon  female  institute  (Baptist),  and 
Marion  female  seminary,  institutions  of  colle- 
giate grade  founded  in  1B3S.  The  college  haa 
a  theological  department,  and  in  187&-'4  had  6 
profeasora,  148  stadents  (40  preparatory,  06 
collegiate,  and  12  theological),  and  a  library  of 
1,000  volumes ;  Jndaon  inatitote,  12  instrnc- 
tors,  138  students  (24  preparatory  and  109  col- 
legiate), and  a  library  of  8,000  volumes;  Ma- 
rion seminary,  6  instmetors,  137  stadenta  (26 
preparatory  and  102  coll^iate),  and  a  library 
of  1,000  volamee. 

NABIOH,  Fnn^  an  American  revolntionary 
officer,  bom  in  Winyaw,  near  Georgetown,  S. 
C,  in  1783,  died  near  Eutaw,  B.  0.,  Feb.  28. 
17S5.  He  was  of  a  Hngnenot  family  which 
emigrated  from  France  to  Booth  Carolina 
about  1890.  He  received  little  ednoation,  for 
which  the  facilities  in  his  native  district  were 
then  very  alight.  In  1769  he  was  a  volanteer 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Oherokees,  and 
aerved  in  a  cavalry  troop  commanded  by  one 
of  his  dx  brothera.  Id  1T60  and  1761  he  waa 
again  in  the  field  on  dmilar  expeditions.  Ha 
led  the  forlorn  hope  in  the  battle  of  Ft«hoee, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  who  e8o^>ad.  Ii)  1776, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  be  waa 
elected  to  the  provincial  congress  of  Bonth 
Carolina  from  8t  John's  parish,  Berkeley. 
In  the  military  organizadon  which  ensued,  he 
was  made  (June  SI,  1775)  m  c^ttain  in  the 


regiment  of  which  WUliam  Moultrie  waa  eiA- 

onel.    Marion's  company  was  one  of  those  de- 

Satched  from  Charleston  for  the  capture  of 
e  British  fort  Johnson.  The  place  was  taken, 
and  the  guns  were  directed  xipaa  the  men-of- 
war  in  the  harbor.  The  British  shipping  was 
completely  expelled  from  the  harbor  by  the 
cannon  from  another  fort  established  by  Moul- 
trie on  Haddrell's  point.  A  fortification  at 
Dorcheet«r  waa  confided  to  Marion,  who  was 
promoted  in  his  regiment.  He  was  soon  sum- 
moned thence  Xo  the  defence  of  the  fort  began 
on  Sullivan's  island,  menaced  by  a  powM*il 
British  fieet.  It  was  assailed  before  it  was  fin- 
ished, but  the  hostile  fleet  waa  r^ielled  with 
great  losa.  In  February,  1777,  Marion  waa 
despatched  with  600  men  to  the  defence  of 
Georgia,  where  he  served  at  intervals  nntil  the 
Briti^  with  overwhelming  forces  had  g^ed 
possession  of  the  state.  Fort  Moultrie  (Snlli- 
van)  was  again  confided  to  bis  charge,  tad  he 
held  this  poat  daring  Gen.  Prevost'a  attempt 
at  a  wuD  d«  main  on  Oharleston  (1770).  Sab- 
seqnently  he  joined  the  united  French  and 
American  forces  in  the  froitless  attack  on  Sa- 
vannah, Caring  the  aege  of  Charleston  he 
accidentally  broke  his  leg,  and  was  therefore 
conveyed  with  all  other  invalids  ont  of  the 
city.  As  he  grew  able  for  service,  the  Oaro- 
lioaa  being  left  almost  defenceless,  he  gath- 
ered his  neighbors  about  him  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  brigade  which  finally  be- 
came famous  forits  partisan sucoesaea.  Mean- 
time Gen.  Gates  had  been  despatched  by  con- 
ri  to  take  command  of  the  southern  army, 
the  approach  of  the  continental  forces, 
Marion,  then  a  colonel,  joined  them  in  Nortii 
Carolina;  bat  so  wretched  were  hia  equip- 
ments, and  BO  paltry  his  nombera,  that  Gates 
remarked  only  the  ridicule  which  they  pro- 
voked in  the  camp,  and  failed  to  appreciate 
their  patriotiam  and  ability.  He  despatched 
Marion  on  an  idle  mission  to  out  up  the  boats 
on  the  rivers  to  preveat  the  escape  of  tte 
British.  A  few  days  later  Glates  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Camden  (Aug.  IB,  1780), 
while  Marion,  waylaying  the  British  guards, 
dispersed  them  and  rescued  their  continental 
prisoners.  From  this  period  dates  the  series 
of  adventurous  fiight«,  forages,  marches,  coun- 
termarches, and  surprises  which  distingniahed 
the  brigade  of  Marion  until  tiie  establish- 
ment of  peace.  He  kept  alive  the  apirit  of 
patriotism,  taaght  the  inexperienced  frontier- 
man  to  be  both  hold  and  vigilant,  how  to  dis- 
cipline himself,  and  how  to  arm  and  support 
himself,  at  a  time  when  the  country  bad  no 
resources  for  him.  In  1780  Marion  waa  pro- 
moted to  a  brigadiership,  and  his  command 
was  termed  a  brigade  whether  it  numbered  30 
or  1,200  meo.  It  is  impossible  to  pursue  in 
detdl  the  progreaa  of  ao  restleaa  and  eager  a 
chieftain  in  a  career  marked  by  so  great  a  vo- 
netj  of  action  and  resource.  Even  popular 
tradition  fails  to  follow  him.  His  camp  at 
Snow'a  island,  his  potato  feaat  to  the  Bntiah 
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officer,  his  quiet  Immor  when  daallng  with 
both  friend  and  foe,  his  perpetual  Tigilanoe 
and  sudden  moTemants,  have  all  entered  mto 
the  lege&da  of  the  coimtrj.  Though  Snow'e 
inland,  a  natural  f  ortreas  of  swamps  and  f  or- 
Mti  aoceaedble  01U7  under  good  Kuidsnoe,  was 
hia  favorite  hiding  place,  jet  he  had  other  re- 
treat* in  almost  every  swamp  of  Carolina, 
where  he  fouad  read;  refage  from  a  superior 
enemy,  and  whence  he  oonld  rapidly  emert 
His  food  was  chiefly  potatoes  and  00m;  1  _. 
only  drink  was  Tinegar  and  water ;  for  months 
he  slept  without  a  blanket,  and  marched  with- 
ODt  a  nat ;  and  he  truned  his  followers  to  his 
own  bsbit  of  cheerful  endurance.  He  disci- 
plined in  his  style  of  warfare  many  young  offl- 
ceT«,  who  proved  in  time  worthy  of  their  mas- 
ter. In  Deoember,  1780,  Gen.  Greene,  super- 
seding Gates,  took  command  of  the  southern 
army.  He  was  able  to  appreciate  the  courage 
and  servicee  of  Marion,  who  now  onited  his 
brigade  with  the  main  army  or  acted  separate- 
ly, OS  the  occasion  or  the  wishea  of  the  con- 
tinental general  reqnired.  He  was  Greene's 
great  resource  for  obtaining  intelligence;  bad 
his  spies  in  the  BritiBh  camps  and  garrisons,  in 
Camden,  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Savan- 
nah; and  was  himself  almost  nbiquitons  with 
hia  brigade.  He  baffled  Tarleton,  Borfleld, 
Doylej,  Gainey,  McArthur,  Coffin,  and  We- 
mysB,  aH  of  whom  were  in  turn  or  in  concert 
despatched  for  tiis  eipreas  capture  or  defeat. 
After  Comwallis  had  driven  Greene's  army 
ont  of  the  state  Marion  held  his  ground, 
pressed  bis  predatory  warfare  to  the  gates  of 
Charleston,  and  interrupted  the  line  of  com- 
monication  between  the  metropolis  and  oU 
parts  of  the  interior.  Col.  Watson  with  a 
nicked  force  was  sent  to  expel  or  omsh  him. 
Major  Gainey,  of  whom  great  expectations 
were  formed,  was  also  sent  ia  pursut ;  yet  he 
was  defeated  by  Marion,  n&rrowLy  escsping 
with  bis  life.  Col.  Tyne,  whom  Marion  had 
once  before  defeated,  was  also  on  his  track, 
and  was  again  foiled.  Major  Mollraith,  sent 
with  another  division  to  coJtperate  with  Wat- 
son, was  in  close  pursuit  of  him,  but  he  baf- 
fled them  botli,  so  palpably  that  Mcllraith  was 
disgraced.  The  next  suxUiary  of  Watson  was 
CoL  Doyle,  subsecmeDtly  distinguished  as  s 
British  general  in  India.  Each  took  the  fleld 
with  a  regiment  of  British,  and  a  large  addi- 
tional force  of  loyalists.  Unable  openly  to 
meet  either  division,  Marion  determined  to 
prevent  their  junction.  Watson  was  led  into 
one  ambnsb  after  another  until,  having  lost  a 
lai^  part  of  his  men,  be  reached  Georgetown. 
Muion  then  turned  upon  Doyle,  who  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  and  avoided  him.  This  re- 
treat was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  necessitieB 
of  Rawdon,  who  called  in  his  detachments  at 
.  tbeapproaob  of  Greene.  Being  joined  br  Lee's 
legion  and  supplied  with  ammunition,  Marion 
determined  to  attack  Fort  Watson  on  the  San- 
tee  river.  It  was  on  high  groond,  and  as  be 
was  without  artillery,  towers  made  of  logs 
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were  extemporised  daring  the  night,  and  raised 
snffidently  high  to  enable  the  riflemen  to  plant 
themselves  on  an  elevation  eqoal  to  that  of  the 
fortress;  and  while  the  sharpshooters  plied 
their  bnllete,  a  storming  party  scaled  the  walls, 
and  the  garrison  surrendered.    Lee  then  re- 

} Dined  Greene,  bat  after  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's 
lill  aided  Marion  in  iavestiDg  Fort  Motte  on 
the  Oongaree.  The  besiegers  again  felt  the 
want  of  artillery,  bat  Mrs.  Motte,  the  original 
owner  of  the  house  aronnd  which  the  fort  had 
been  constructed,  furnished  an  Indian  bow 
with  arrows,  which,  tipped  with  combustibles, 
set  fire  to  the  roof  over  the  heads  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  then  oapitolated.  Marion  distin- 
guished himself  by  prudence  and  humanity  sa- 
perior  t«  his  times,  and  prevented  Lee's  men 
from  hangmg  some  of  the  prisoners.  Some 
causes  of  complaint  tempted  him  seen  after 
to  resign  his  commission  and  join  the  main 
army  under  Washington ;  but  Greene  succeed- 
ed in  dissuading  and  retaining  him,  and  he  was 


check  captured  G«orgetcwn.  He  subse- 
quently joined  Greene  and  Sumter  in  the  pnr- 
snit  of  Rawdon,  till  he  intrenched  himself  in 
Orangeborg,  and  declined  battle.  After  the 
evacuation  of  Orangeburg  and  the  departure 
of  Rawdon  for  Europe,  tne  forces  of  Marion 
and  Sumter  swept  the  conntryto  the  gates  of 
Charleston.  Be  then  resumed  his  indepen- 
dent command  in  the  Santee  conntry,  took  an 
important  part  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs 
(Sept.  8, 1761),  and  pursued  the  enemy  in  their 
retreat.  The  Bridsh  were  gradaslly  confined 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Charleston,  and  the  le- 
gislature of  the  .state  again  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  civil  authority.  Marion 
steadily  refused  to  engage  in  any  unnecessary 
enterprise  after  the  prospect  of  peace.  Ha 
disbanded  his  brigade  soon  after  the  British 
fleet  and  army  evacuated  Charleston  (Deo.  14, 
1782),  taking  a  tender  farewell  of  bis  follow- 
ers, and  returned  to  the  avocatdons  of  a  farm- 
er almost  in  poverty.  He  was  subsequently 
returned  to  the  senate  of  the  state  by  the  elec- 
tors of  St.  John's  parish,  Berkeley.  In  1784  he 
accepted  the  appointment  under  the  state  of 
commandaot  of  Fort  Johnson,  and  soon  after 
married.  In  1790  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  a  state  constitution, 
and  in  17Q4  he  reugned  his  commission  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  the  state  militia.  He  waa 
buried  at  Belle  Isle,  In  the  parish  of  St.  John's, 
and  a  slight  oblong  tomb,  tlie  tribute  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  covers  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
purest  men,  traest  patriots,  and  most  adroit 
generals  that  American  history  con  boast 

MiBIOTTE,  EdBC,  a  French  physicist,  died 
May  IS,  1684.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth 
are  unknown.  He  was  prior  of  8t  Martin- 
SQT-Beattne,  IHjon,  and  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences. 
Condorcet  says  that  "Uariotte  was  the  first 
France  who  introduced  into  physics  a 
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spirit  of  observation  and  doubt,  and  who  in- 
spired that  BcmpuloiuDeBS  and  oantion  bo  ne- 

oesaary  to  those  who  interrogate  natnre  and  in- 
terpret her  responses."  His  collected  works 
were  pnbliahed  at  Leyden  in  1717,  and  at  the 
Eagne  In  1740,  in  2  vols.  4to.  They  contain 
papers  upon  a  great  variety  of  snhjecta  in  phys- 
ics and  natural  philosophy,  and  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  hie  nnmerons  and  ingenious  ex- 
periments. His  principal  discoveries  were:  1, 
the  law  in  regard  to  gases,  nsnally  called  Mari- 
otte's  law,  thAt,  the  temperatore  of  a  gas  re- 
muning  fixed,  its  volnme  varies  inversely  as 
the  pressure  upon  it  (see  Pnbitmatios)  ;  2,  that 
air  exists  in  liqaids,  especially  in  water ;  8,  that 
the  part  of  the  retina  where  the  optic  nerve 
enters  it  is  insensible  to  light.  He  alto  in- 
vented the  now  common  experiment  of  drop- 
ping a  coin  and  a  feather  in  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  an  air  pamp,  to  show  that  both  will 
fall  through  equal  distances  in  equal  times. 

HAIIPMl,  an  E.  oonnty  of  Oalifomia, 
druned  by  the  Heroed  and  Mariposa  rivers, 
affluents  of  the  San  Joaqnin;  area,  1,440  sq. 
m._;  pop.  in  1S70,  4,673,  of  whom  1,084  were 
Chinese.  The  surface  is  mountalnons,  the  E. 
part  being  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada; 
the  soil  in  the  W.  is  of  great  fertility.  Gold 
abounds  throughout  the  county,  being  found 
in  nearly  every  creek  and  gulch  and  in  quartK 
veins.  Throe  placers  and  three  quartz  mines 
were  in  operation  in  1B70.  It  contains  the 
Yosemite  falls  and  the  Mammoth  Tree  grove. 
(See  Caufornia.)  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  4,275  bushels  of  wheat,  6,180  of 
barley,  1,712  of  potatoes,  87,816  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  2,499  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,110 
horses,  938  milch  cows,  8,118  other  cattle, 
18,442  sheep,  and  8,577  swine;  1  iron  foun- 
dery,  2  breweries,  4  saw  mills,  and  2  quartz 
mills.    Capital,  Mariposa. 

KUnzt  {anc.  Hebru*),  a  large  river  of  Rou- 
mella,  Earopean  Turkey.  It  rises  on  the  N.  E. 
flank  of  the  Despoto  Dagh  (anc.  Rhodope),  a 
branch  of  the  Balkan  mountains,  flows  E.  S.  E. 
and  S.  S.  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  800 
m.,  during  which  it  passes  Filibe  (Philippopo- 
lia)  and  Adrianople,  enters  the  Grecian  arm- 
pdago  by  two  months. 

■AUIIS,  Cain,  a  Roman  soldier,  born  near 
Arpinum  in  1E7  B.  0.,  died  in  Rome  in  8B.  His 
origin  was  humble,  and  his  parents  are  said  to 
have  been  clients  of  the  Herennii,  an  eminent 
plebeian  family.  That  he  ever  labored  for 
wages  may  be  doubted,  and  may  have  been 
one  of  the  reports  invented  to  injure  him  by 
the  optimatet,  and  accepted  by  him  to  make  his 
elevation  seem  the  greater  by  contrast  with  his 
origicsl  position.  Marias  had  no  third  name, 
or  cognomen,  nor  did  he  ever  win  one,  not- 
withstanding  his  brilliant  military  services.  A 
passage  in  Velleias  Patercnlu^  which  repre- 
sents him  to  be  of  equestrian  birth,  is  believed 
to  be  an  error  of  some  transcriber.  Plutarch 
expressly  states  that  his  parents  were  obscnre, 
and  that  they  gained  their  living  by  the  labor 


of  their  hands.  The  flrst  mention  of  him  ia 
history  is  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  with  which 
the  second  Soipio  Africanns  beeieged  Nnmantia 
in  184,  when  he  was  but  28  years  old.  His  bra- 
very, his  sobriety,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
he  submitted  to  the  severe  reforms  that  Scipio 
f  onnd  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  Ro- 
man army,  attracted  the  attention  and  won 
the  commendation  of  that  great  general.  The 
tradition  was,  that  Marins  was  so  encouraged 
by  Scipio'a  words,  deeming  them  to  form  a  di- 
vine intimation,  that  he  entered  on  a  political 
career ;  yet  it  was  not  until  16  years  later  that 
he  achieved  his  first  politioal  sud^ess,  i>eing 
then  chosen  tribune  of  the  people  (119).  This 
office  he  obttuned  through  the  influence  of 
Uetellus,  who  belonged  to  the  Officilian  g«M, 
one  of  the  most  distingaished  plebeian  hoosee 
in  Rome.  He  had  previously  been  unanimous- 
ly elected  military  tribune.  As  tribane  of  the 
people  he  introduced  a  bill  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  freedom  of  elections,  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  optimata,  then  at  the  height  of 
their  power,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Osiua 
Gracchus ;  but  Marius,  by  the  most  vigorona 
measures,  carried  his  point,  though  the  oppo- 
sition was  Iieaded  by  his  patron,  the  oonsol 
Metellns.  He  showed  his  fimmess  in  another 
way,  by  opposing  a  distribution  of  corn  among 
the  people,  because  he  believed  it  injurions  to 
their  int«reste.  He  sought  the  cumle  fedile- 
ship,  but  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest ;  and  he  was  beaten  as  a  candidate  for 
the  plebeian  sdileship.  Elected  prntor,  his 
name  was  the  lowest  on  the  list.  He  was  then 
proceeded  against  for  bribery,  but  escaped  con- 
viction, the  votes  of  his  judges  being  equal- 
ly divided.  He  was  prEetor  in  116,  but  did  not 
leave  Italy.  As  proprsator,  the  next  year,  he 
served  in  Further  Spain,  which  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  cleared  of  robbers.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  married  Julia,  a  Mster  of  the  father  of 
Julias  CfBsar,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  patrician  genUt.  When  Q. 
Cascilins  Metellus  took  command  of  the  Roman 
army  employed  against  Jugurtha  <109),  Marins 
became  one  of  his  legates,  and  aistingoisbed 
himself  in  the  war,  being  very  popular  with 
the  common  soldiers,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tioD  of  his  countrymen  at  home.  He  asked 
leave  of  Metellns  to  go  to  Rome,  that  he  might 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ; 
but  his  commander,  after  first  seeking  to  argne 
against  his  supposed  unreasonable  ambition, 
and  then  declaring  that  he  could  not  be  apsred 
from  the  army,  finally  refused  hb  request  in 
an  insulting  manner.  Mariusthen  commenced 
intriguing  agdnst  Metellus,  whom  he  accused 
of  prolonging  the  war,  which  he  offered  to 
bring  to  a  prompt  conclusion  with  one  half  the 
force  then  employed  against  Jugurtha.  These 
things  were  all  known  at  Rome,  where  they 
increased  the  popularity  of  Marine,  To  get  rid 
of  an  enemy,  Metellns  granted  him  the  permis- 
sion he  had^ked,  but  only  12  days  before  the 
time  of  election.   Arriving  at  Rome,  Marias  en- 
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tared  on  the  ccmteBt  at  once,  and  became  con- 
Bol  in  107,  at  the  age  of  60.  He  did  not  bear 
his  BDoceBB  with  meeknew,  bnt  made  nse  of  the 
lianhest  language  when  gpeaking  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. The  province  of  Nomidia  was  auiffned 
him,  which  made  him  the  snccessor  of  Uetel- 
Idb.  In  levying  soldiers  he  did  not  oon&ne 
himaelf  to  tjio  olasaea  whence  the  legions  had 
formerlj  been  recruited,  bat  enrolled  men  from 
the  lowest  ordere,  and  slaves,  which  is  regard- 
ed as  the  Qrst  of  those  acts  through  which  the 
Roman  armies  were  led  flaally  to  look  for  taw 
more  to  their  commanders  than  to  the  state. 
He  led  iiig  new  levies  to  Africa,  wherehevigor- 
oodj  waged  the  war  againat  Jngnrtha  nntil  the 
latter  took  refnge  with  Bocchus,  king  of  Uau- 
ritania,  who  betrayed  him  to  Sulla,  the  qnestor 


the  foondation  of  a  personal  quarrel  destined 
to  have  memorable  conseqnences.  Marins  re- 
mained two  jears  longer  in  Nnmidia,  brining 
tiie  conntrj  into  order  and  establishing  the 
Roman  government  there.  While  thna  en- 
gaged, be  was  elected  consnl  without  opposi- 
Don,  the  approach  of  the  Teatona  and  Cimbri 
and  the  Ainbrones,  who  had  destroyed  several 
Roman  armica,  having  cansed  great  fear  in 
Italy,  and  drawn  all  men'a  minds  to  the  con- 
clusion that  power  conld  be  intrusted  to  no 
one  but  the  conqueror  of  Kumidia.  His  Jn- 
gnrthine  triumph  took  place  Jan.  1,  104,  the 
first  day  of  his  second  consulship.  Jngnrtha 
walked  in  Che  proceasion,  and  afterward  waa 
tiu'own  into  a  dangeon  and  starved  to  death. 
The  barbarians  not  appearing  in  Italy,  Marius 
employed  the  time  in  effecting  reforms  in  the 
army,  and  in  disciplining  the  newly  raised 
troops.  His  discipline  was  severe,  but  the  im- 
pardality  of  his.condnct  made  him  a  favorite 
with  the  men,  who  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  his  ability  and  good  fortnue.  He  was  cho- 
sen consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  lOS.  The 
enemy  still  remaining  in  Spain,  the  aristocrati- 
cal  party  determined  to  oppose  his  reelection; 
bnt  the  people  supported  nun,  and  he  was  ele- 
vated a  fourth  time.  This  year  he  encountered 
the  Tentons  and  Ambrones  in  Gaul,  totally 
deatroying  them  in  a  great  battle  fought  near 
AqoEB  Sestife,  the  modern  Aii.  Just  after  the 
battle  Uarins  recdved  news  that  he  had  been 
dected  consul  for  the  fifth  time.  Meantime 
the  Cimbri,  who  had  separated  from  their  al- 
liee,  had  penetrated  into  Italy,  where  the  ter- 
ror of  their  name  caused  the  army  of  Catulus, 
the  other  consul,  to  fly  before  them.  Harius 
was  recalled  to  Rome.  Refnsing  the  triumph 
offered  him  by  the  senate  nntil  the  Cimbri 
thonld  be  conquered,  be  joined  the  army  of 
Cstulus,  with  which  the  troops  who  had  con- 

Jnered   the  Teutons  were  now  united.      On 
nly  80,  101,  tbe  Cimbri  were  annihilated  in 
a  pitfibed  battle,  fought  on  a  plain  called  the 
CKopi  Bandii,  nearVercellsB,  the  modem  Ver- 
iij      Xho  victory  was  really  due  to  Marios, 
^oae^  bia   enemies  soagbt  to  pve  the  credit 
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of  it  to  Catnlns,  who  was  then  proconsnl ;  but 
the  Romans  were  so  convinced  that  they  owed 
their  deliverance  to  the  consnl,  that  among 

other  high  honors  they  gave  him  the  title  of 
third  founder  of  the  state,  thns  ranking  him 
with  Romulns  and  Oamillns.  His  triumph  was 
brilliant,  and  Catnlns  was  allowed  to  share  in 
it.  For  the  sixth  time  he  was  chosen  consnl; 
but  the  good  fortune  which  he  had  experienced 
in  the  field  deserted  him  in  the  city,  where  his 
ignorance  of  civil  life  led  him  into  various  mis- 
t^es,  which  caused  his  popularity  to  decline  as 
rapidly  sa  it  had  risen.  The  aristocracy  art- 
fully placed  him  in  opposition  to  tbe  tribnne 
SatuminuB,  who  waa  nis  instrnment  and  esao- 
ciate,  and  whom  he  had  to  proceed  agunst  to 
the  tribune's  ruin  and  death.  He  entrapped 
his  old  enemy  Metellus  into  a  position  uiat 
caused  him  to  be  banished.  So  low  had  Marias 
sunk  by  the  time  his  sixth  consulship  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  that  he  durst  not  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  cenaorahip.  The  next  year  (99) 
he  viuted  Asia,  where  he  sought  to  ronse  Hith- 
ridates  to  make  war  on  Rome,  being  confident 
that  be  should  recover  his  popularity  when 
once  more  pleoed  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He 
waa  chosen  augur  daring  bis  absence.  After 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  did  not  rise  in  popular 
esteem;  he  could  obtain  no  comaiand  in  the 
East,  and  Sulla,  who  had  supplanted  him  In 
the  popular  favor,  exasperated  nim  by  his  con- 
duct. The  Mauritanian  king  had  set  up  in  the 
capitol  figures  showing  the  surrender  of  Ju- 
gurtha  to  Sulla.  Marius  was  making  prepara- 
tions to  pull  down  these  figures,  and  Sulla  to 
resist  him,  when,  in  90,  the  social  or  Marno 
war  broke  out,  which  threatened  the  subversion 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  Both  Marius 
and  Sulla  had  to  contend  against  the  confed- 
erate Italians  in  the  social  war,  and  both  did  ao 
with  success.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
the  exploits  of  Sulla  were  the  more  striking, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Marius  twice  defeated  tbe 
Marsi,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  alliea,  and 
whose  name  furnished  to  the  Ramans  a  title 
for  the  war.  He  returned  to  Rome  after  these 
victories,  avowedly  becanse  of  his  inability  to 
encounter  the  fatigues  of  the  service.  Ha  wna 
67  years  old,  and  had  grown  fat  and  unwieldy. 
After  this  war  had  been  finished,  the  rivalry 
of  Marius  and  SuUs  was  resumed.  Wbt  against 
mthridates  having  been  commenced,  Marina 
sought  the  commsnd  in  the  East.  lie  fre- 
qnented  the  Campus  Martins,  and  went  through 
exercises  appropriate  to  the  young,  in  order  to 
ahow  that  he  waa  equal  to  the  fatigues  of  war. 
He  failed,  and  Sullo  wsa  appointed  to  the  office 
he  Bought  (S8).  Marius  now  procured  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  distribute  the  Italian  allies, 
who  bad  been  admitted  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise, among  all  the  tribes,  so  that  they  should 
control  the  old  citizens.  His  tool  waa  P. 
Bulpicins  Rufus,  a  tribune,  and  he  was  sue- 
oeesful,  thougb  not  without  having  resort  to 
violence.  T%e  Italians  then  conferred  the 
aastem  command  upon  Marios ;  bnt  SuUa,  who 
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had  Joined  tho  arm^  deatined  to  act  against 
Mithridates,  incited  it  to  Tesirtance,  marched 
to  Gome,  and  compelled  Marios  and  his  friends 
to  fly,  tbej  bsTing  no  force  to  send  agunat 
him.  Mariufi  Talnl;  endeavored  to  raise  as 
army  by  oSoring  freedom  to  all  slaves  who 
should  join  him.  He  then  sought  to  reach 
Africa,  but  was  compelled  bj  bad  weather 
and  want  of  prorisiona  to  land  in  Italy,  near 
which  he  was  coasting.  TakioR  refnge  in  a 
wood,  and  BofCering  from  cold  and  honger, 
he  predicted  that  he  shonld  yet  receive  a 
seventh  consnlsbip.  He  told  his  oompan- 
iona  that  in  his  ohildhood  a  neat  with  seven 
eaglets  in  it  had  fallen  into  his  lap,  and  that 
the  soothsayers  had  prophesied  to  his  pa- 
rents that  be  sboold  seven  times  enjoy  su- 
preme power.  Flying  from  immediate  pur- 
suit, he  and  his  company  were  f  oroed  to  swim 
to  two  merchant  vessels,  the  crews  of  which 
refused  to  give  them  np,  but  afterward  made 
them  land  at  the  month  al  the  Liris.  Her& 
while  concealed  in  a  marsh,  Marina  was  f  onnd 
by  his  pnrsaers,  and  imprisoned  at  Mintomn. 
A  Oimorio  soldier  was  ordered  to  despatch 
him,  but  was  so  affected  by  the  old  man's 
look  and  language  that  he  lost  courage,  and 
declared  that  ho  could  not  kill  Osius  Mtuius. 
The  people  of  the  town  rose  in  his  favor, 
and  furnished  him  with  a  vessel,  in  which  he 
sailed  to  Africa,  meeting  with  many  dangers 
on  the  way.  He  landed  at  Oartbage,  where  a 
message  was  sent  him  by  the  Roman  prntor, 
ordering  him  to  leave  the  country.  His  answer 
was :  "  Tell  the  prwtor  that  you  have  seen 
OuDS  Marios  a  furtive  sitting  on  the  mins  of 
Oarthage ;"  a  reply,  says  Plutarch,  in  which  he 
not  inaptly  compared  the  fate  of  that  city  and 
his  own  changed  fortonee.  He  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  leave,  and  went  with  his  son  to  the 
island  of  Oercioa.  Meantime  a  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  Italy,  where  the  consul  Oinna, 
who  was  of  the  Muian  party,  had  placed  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  Snllan  faction,  head- 
ed by  his  colleague  Ootavins.  The  latter,  after 
a  severe  struggle,  eipelled  Cinna  from  Rome, 
who  raised  a  large  army,  composed  of  thenew 
citizens.  Marias,  on  hearing  of  this,  returned 
to  Italy,  and  on  landing  prodaimed  freedom  to 
the  slaves,  and  sent  to  Oinna,  offering  to  obey 
him  as  consul  Oinna  accepted  the  offer,  ana 
named  him  prooonaul.  This  office  Marias 
would  not  accept,  saying  its  title  and  insignia 
were  not  suited  to  one  in  bis  state.  One  idea, 
that  of  vengeanco,  alone  had  possession  of  his 
mind.  Rome  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  army  headed  by  Oinna  and  Marios.  The 
former  was  disposed  to  proceed  mildly,  but 
Marina  had  other  intentions.  At  first  he  re- 
fused t«  enter  the  city  nntJl  the  oomilJa  repealed 
the  law  under  which  he  had  been  banuhed; 
but  while  Ihe  voting  for  that  purpose  was  go- 
ing on,  he  entered  at  the  head  td  his  guaAs, 
who  were  composed  of  the  slaves  by  whom  he 
had  been  joined,  and  an  immediate  moasaore  of 
the  anti-Marians  was  begun.     The  slaoghter 
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was  oontinoed  for  several  days,  and  among  its 
victims  were  many  of  the  noblest  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  Oinna  and  Marios  declared  themselves 
consuls  for  the  next  year,  86.  But  though 
Marios  had  thus  irregularly  obtained  his  seventh 
consulship,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  dying  on 
its  18th  aay,  from  illness  bronght  on  by  a|ga 
fatigue,  and  care.  The  statement  that  his  mind 
was  disordered  by  fear  of  Sulla's  return  is 
probably  one  of  the  libels  of  the  Sollan  party. 
After  the  triumph  of  Sulla,  the  ashes  of  Marius 
were  thrown  into  the  Anio,  by  order  of  the 
victor.  The  representative  and  leader,  thoueh 
perhaps  not  in  strictness  the  founder,  of  the 
party  which  bears  his  name  in  the  snlMeqnent 
nistory  of  the  Roman  repnblic,  and  which  he 
was  clearly  incompetent  to  conduct  to  saooeea, 
his  character  has  probably  suffered,  like  that 
of  other  party  chiefs,  at  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
nues.  No  Roman  ever  rendered  greater  ser- 
vices to  the  state,  and  no  Roman  ever  rose  so 
hi(^  to  fall  BO  low,  with  the  single  ezceptdon 
of  Pompey,  who  in  the  nest  generation  headed 
the  oppoaito  party. 

■AUrid,  FlerM  Cutet  da  OuaUala  ie,  a 
French  author,  bom  in  Paria  in  1688,  died 
there,  Feb.  13,  1768.  He  wrote  about  SO 
comedies,  the  greater  part  for  the  Italian  thea- 
tre, and  now  seldom  performed.  Among  the 
best  ore  Ze  jea  dt  Vamour  et  da  hatara,  the 
author's  dramatic  masterpieoe,  and  Letjiiutui 
eoj^fifdenae*.  He  is  now  known  chiefly  by  his 
romances,  La  tie  dt  Jifariant  and  Le  jiaymm 
parvenv.  He  also  wrote  Le  ipeetatear  ^fran- 
foU  and  £s  pKilotophe  mdigmit,  distingnished 
by  an  eccentric  and  affected  style,  oalled  after 
him  marivowiaffe.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  soademy  in  1748,  Toltairebdng 
a  rival  candidate. 

MiUWiM,  the  common  name  of  plants  of 
the  genus  origanum,  in  the  natural  order  la- 
biati,  having  nearly  entire  leaves  and  purplish 
or  whitish  flowers  crowded  in  cylinarical  or 
oblong  spikes,  which  are  imbricated  with  fre- 
qnenUy  colored  bracts.  About  20  species  are 
enumerated,  of  which  the  most  common  in  the 
gardens  is  the  sweet  marjoram  {0.  majorana), 
native  of  Barhary  and  middle  Aua.  It  is  a 
clean,  pretty,  low,  bushy  plant,  osaally  treated 
as  an  aimuoi,  but  properly  a  perenniaL  The 
fragrant  leaves  and  huas,  being  carefully  dried, 
are  pulverized  by  mbbing  them  in  the  hands, 
and  are  employed  by  cooes  as  a  seasoning  for 
forced-meat  balls,  stuffing,  sonps,  tco.  On  ac- 
count of  the  compact  clusters  or  heada,  it  is 
in  some  localities  known  as  knotted  marjoram. 
The  wild  marjoram  {0.  vnlgare)  has  t>eoome 
sparingly  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  ad- 
ventitionsly  introduced  from  Europe.  It  can 
he  found  occasionally  upon  dry  ban  ka  and  sunny 
slopes.  Its  flowers  are  very  pretty,  aooeorinff 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 


known  in  commerce  as  oil  of  origanum  has  been 
■hown  to  be  really  derived  from  the  thj/mut 
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wlgarit,  a  mint  growing  in  the  sonth  of  France. 
This  is  sometimes  used  as  on  external  irritant, 
eapeciallj  in  veterinaiy  practice,  and,  like  mauj 


other  volatile  oils,  will  alia;  toothache  when 
mtrodnced  into  a  carious  cavity.  iDteraally 
it  is  a  stimnlant,  but  has  no  great  value. 

lUEK)  Saiit,  the  evangelist,  according  h)  the 
opinion  of  most  tlieologians,  identical  with 
John  Uork,  mentioned  in  the  Acta  (xii.  13, 
35).  By  comparing  the  paasagea  of  the  New 
Teatomeat  relating  to  both  Mark  and  John 
Uaric,  we  learn  tlie  following  facts  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  pos- 
sessed a  honse  at  Jemsalem  which  served  the 
Christians  oa  a  place  of  refuge.  Abont  the 
time  when  James  the  Elder  was  esecated,  he 
left  Jemaalem  with  Paul  and  Bamabae,  his 
kinsman  (A.  D.  42),  went  to  Antioch,  and  from 
there  to  Cypms  and  Asia  Minor,  hut  sepa- 
rated from  them  at  Perga,  in  order  to  return 
to  Jemsalem.  Paul  blamed  this  conduct;  and 
when  Iat«r  Barnabas  proposed  to  take  Mark 
alongon  a  now  missionary  tour,  Paul  objected, 
and  Barnabas  and  Mark  undertook  a  journey 
of  their  own.  But  we  find  him  again  as  a 
friend  and  fellow  laborer  of  Panl  during  the 
first  captivity  of  the  latter.  It  appears  that 
both  intended,  after  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
to  visit  the  Christiaus  of  Asia  Minor.  Mark 
probably  execnted  this  desij^,  for  Paul  re- 
quests Timothy  {2  Tim.  iv.  11)  to  bring  Mark 
to  Rome.  He  was  witli  the  apostle  Peter, 
near  Babylon  (which,  according  to  many  in- 
terpreters, deai^ates  Rome),  when  that  apos- 
tle wrote  bia  ^rst  epistle.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  church,  Mark  was  in 
a  particnlarly  intimate  relation  to  tlie  apostle 


After  the  death  of  Peter,  Mark  is  said  to  have 
gone  to  Egypt,  and  especially  to  Alexandria,  to 
have  colloctod  congregotjons  there  and  in  the 
S88  TOi.  II.— 13 
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neighborhood,  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  and,  finally,  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom there.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Ven- 
ice, which  city  claims  to  possess  his  body.  His 
festival  is  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  on  April  26.— The  Gospel  of  Mark  is 
distinguished  from  the  three  others  by  being 
more  exclnsively  histJ>rical,  and  excluding  long- 
er didactic  portions,  such  as  the  Bermon  on 
the  mount.  All  the  facts  recorded  in  it  may 
he  found  also  in  Matthew  or  Luke,  and  only 
27  verses  belong  exclusively  to  Mark ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  rise  to  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  concerning  the  position  of 
Mark  in  relation  to  the  other  two.  Augustine 
advanced  the  opinion  that  Matthew  wrote  first, 
that  Mark  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  and  that  Luke  in  writing  his  Gos- 
pel made  use  of  both  Matthew  and  Mark.  This 
view  contiuned  to  prevail  among  exegctical 
writers  until  the  18th  century,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  priority  of  composition  among  the  uree 
synoptic  Gospels  (Matthew,  Mark,  and  Lnke) 
became  the  subject  of  vehement  controversy, 
every  possible  combination  finding  its  defend- 
ers. Eichhorn  in  17M  advanced  the  theory 
that  all  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  of  our  can- 
on bad  made  use  of  a  primitive  Gospel  (Ur- 
JEtangelivm),  no  longer  extant  Many  Ger- 
man critics  assume  a  primitive  Gospel  of  Mark 
{ Ur-Markvi),  of  which  the  Gospel  in  our  canon 
is  a  revised  and  enlarged  copy.  Among  the 
prominent  defenders  of  this  view  are  Ewald 
(1848),  Scholten  (1867),  Volkmar  (1870),  and 
Weiss  (1872).  Others  have  advanced  similar 
views  with  regard  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Most 
of  these  writers  agree  in  regarding  the  Gospel 
of  Lnke  as  the  latest  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  in 
their  present  form ;  the  most  notable  exception 
being  Eeim,  who  (in  his  "Lifeof  Jesus")  main- 
tains that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  the  latest  of 
the  three.  The  defenders  of  the  originality  of 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  its  present  form  gener- 
ally place  the  time  of  its  compilation  between 
the  death  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and 
the  destruction  of  Jemsalem.  Rome  is  almost 
nnanimocsly  regarded  as  the  place  where  it 
was  written.  The  evangelist  undoubtedly  used 
the  Greek  language ;  a  note  to  the  Syrian  trans- 
lation, stating  that  the  Gospel  was  compiled  in 
Latin,  received  for  a  time  wide  currency  among 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  through  the  support 
of  Baroniua,  but  it  has  been  almcat  entirely 
discarded  since  the  time  of  Richard  gimon. 
Doubts  are  entertained  also  by  prominent  the- 
ologians of  the  orthodox  school  whether  the 
last  12  verses  are  by  Mark,  or  were  added  after 
his  death ;  in  support  of  the  latter  view  it  is 
adduced  that  Jerome,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
other  fathers  expressly  mention  that  the  Gos- 
pel closed  with  the  words,  "For  they  were 
afraid  "  (svi.  8) ;  in  favor  of  the  other,  that  all 
the  Latin  and  Syrian  manuscripts  have  these 
verses. — For  commentaries  on  Hark,  see  the 
collective  works  on  the  Gospels  mentioned  in 
the  article  LoxB.     Commentaries  on   Mark 
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alone  have  been  pablbhed,  amoiis  othen,  bj  J, 
A.  Alexander  (New  York,  1S58),  Kiostermann, 
Dot  Markai-Etangaium  (QOtttngen,  1BS8), 
and  Weiss,  Dai  Marhut-Ekiangelium  wid  *eim 
tynaptUehen,  ParalUUn  ([Berlin,  18T2).  Ac- 
counts of  the  modern  disonisions  aboat  the 
origin  and  historj  of  the  Gospel  oi  Hark  ma^ 
be  foand  in  Wilke,  Dtr  Urmangelitt  (Leipsic, 
1S38),  F.  0.  Baur,  I>a*  Marha-Eiiangtliam 

Sabingen,  18G1),  and  in  the  cammenturies  of 
OBtermaun  and  Weiss.  A  fall  account  of 
the  literature  on  the  subject  is  given  by  S«- 
Tin  in  Erld&rung  der  drei  enttn  Enangelitn 
(Wiesbaden,  1878). 

MIK  iirroXT.    See  AitToar. 

WiffBtiii,  CkMHU  bkeit,  an  English  geog- 
rtplier,  bom  at  BtillingSeet,  near  York,  Jnly 
20,  1880.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
soDool,  and  entered  the  navj  in  1B44.  In  1846 
he  was  appointed  nSTal  cadet  on  board  a  vessel 
on  ttie  Pacific  station,  and,  having  passed  for 
a  lieutenant,  left  the  navy  in  1851.  In  1660 
-'61  he  served  in  the  expedition  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  in  lS62-'4  explored  the 
forests  of  the  eastern  Andes.  In  1866  he  be- 
came clerk  in  the  board  of  control,  and  in 
1S68  secretary  of  the  Hakluyt  society.  Be- 
tween 18G9  and  1866  fae  again  went  to  Pern 
and  twice  visited  India,  where  he  introdnced 
the  eultivatian  of  the  cinchona  tree.  In  18SS 
he  was  made  secretary  of  the  royal  geographi- 
cal society,  and  in  1807  assistant  secretary  in 
the  India  office,  receiving  charge  of  ita  geo- 
graphical department  in  1868.  In  the  1att«r  year 
he  was  appointed  geographer  to  the  Abyssinian 
expedition,  and  was  present  at  the  stonmng 
of  MagdsJa.  Besides  many  translations  for 
the  H^uyt  society  and  papers  in  the  journal 
of  the  royal  geographical  society,  he  baa  pub- 
lisbed  "  Franklin^s  Foolateps  "  (1 862) ;  "  Ouzco 
and  Lima  "  (I8S6) ;  "  Travels  in  Pern  and  In- 
dia" (1883);  "Quichna  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary "  (1B68) ;  "Spaniah Irrigation "  (1867) ; 
"  History  of  the  Abyssinian  Eipedition " 
(18B9);  "Ufe  of  the  Qreat  Lord  Fairfax" 
(1870);  OUanta,  a  Quichna  Drama"  (1671); 
"Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys"  (1871);  a 
translation,  printed  by  the  Hf&Iuyt  society, 
of  the  "Reports  on  the  Conqaest  of  Peru" 
(1872) ;  "  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown 
Regions"  (1873);  and  a  "General  Sketch  at 
the  History  of  Persia"  (1BT4).  Ha  is  the 
editor  of  the  "Geographical  Hajtazine." 

■iRKlKGB,  or  ■ariaklMh  (Fr.  Stt.  Marus-avx- 
Mitui),  a  town  of  Alsaoe-Lorraine,  Germany, 
22m.  N.  W.  of  Colmar;  pop.  in  1871, 12,819. 
It  is  one  of  tiie  most  flourishing  centres  of  Al- 
satian industry.  Among  tbe  principal  manu' 
factures  ere  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  weaving,  dye- 
ing, and  bleaching.  The  valley  of  Markirch  la 
one  of  the  most  pictaresqne  of  Alsace.  There 
are  lead  and  eopper  mines  in  the  neighboring 
njountains.    The  town  is  of  recent  origin. 

HIBIS,  HeuT  StMT-    See  suppIemeuL 

HARL,  a  clay  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  40  to  60  per 
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cent.  If  tbe  marl  consists  largely  of  shells  or 
fragments  of  shells,  it  is  called  shell  marl.  In 
New  Jersey  the  layers  of  greensand  ore  very 
generallj  known  as  marl  beds,  a  name  more 
correctly  applied  to  the  tertiary  beds  made  np 
of  marine  ilossil  shells  which  are  found  near 
the  coast  of  the  middle  and  southern  states, 
and  are  employed  for  fertilizing  the  soil.  In 
the  northern  states  rich  marl  deposits  ore  often 


shells  of  living  species.     (See  Obbznsand.) 

■ISLBOKOCGH,  a  N.  £.  connty  of  South 
Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Great  Pedee  river,  and  watered 
by  its  affluent^;  area,  60G  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  11,814,  of  whom  6,668  were  colored. 
The  surface  Is  level  and  the  soil  productive. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,821 
bushels  of  wheat,  168,088  of  Indian  com,  20,- 
748  of  oats,  17,694  of  peas  and  beans,  42,866 
of  sweet  potatoes,  17,677  lbs.  of  rice,  and 
8,843  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  916  horses, 
916  mules  and  sssee,  1,637  milch  cows,  3  907 
other  cattle,  974  sheep,  and  8,870  swine.  Cap- 
itol, BennettBville. 

MilUOUKIGH,  a  town  of  Middlesex  co., 
Masaachusetta,  on  a  branch  of  the  FitchbuTK 
rulroad,  and  on  tbe  Boston,  Clinton,  ana 
Fitchbnrg  railroad,  SS  m.  W.  of  Boston,  and 
IB  m.  K  N.  E.  of  Worcester;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,474.  It  is  built  on  numerous  hills,  and  con- 
tains within  its  limits  Lake  Williams,  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  covering  160  acres.  It 
has  a  handsome  soldiers'  monument  of  granite, 
a  brick  town  hall  costing  t6T,O00,  three  ho- 
tels, gas  works,  and  a  good  fire  department. 
There  are  26  boot  and  uioe  mannfactorie«,  of 
which  several  are  very  extensive;  a  national 
bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  36  pnblic 
schools,  fonr  evening  schools,  five  private 
schools,  a  public  library  of  6,000  votnmes, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  seven  churches. 
Marlborough  waa  mcorporat«d  in  1661. 

HAILBmOVfiH,  a  town  and  parliamentary 
borongb  of  Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  Kennet 
river,  76  m.  W.  by  S.  of  London ;  pop.  in  1871, 
6,034.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  wide  street 
There  is  a  royal  free  grammar  school,  found- 
ed by  Edward  VI.  A  castle  existed  in  the 
days  of  Kichard  I.,  and  a  parliament  was  held 
there  under  Henry  III.,  passing  laws  which 
were  known  as  the  statutes  of  Malbridge  or 
Marlberge.  The  site  was  subsequently  occa- 
pied  by  a  noble  mansion,  at  a  later  period  by 
an  inn,  and  is  now  part  of  Marlborough  col- 
lege. This  institotion  dates  from  1643,  and  is 
intended  for  GOO  pnpils,  two  thirds  of  whom 
must  be  sons  of  clergymen.  A  laboratory  and 
science  lecture  room  were  established  in  1876. 
The  town  has  considerable  trade  in  local  mana- 
focturing,  agricnltural,  and  dairy  prodacta,  bnt 
has  lost  the  importance  which  it  had  before 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
when  it  whs  one  of  the  principal  posting  sta- 
tions between  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol 
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■UtUOKOrCB,  J«la  anckOI,  dnke  of,  & 
Eritisb  general,  bom  at  Ashe,  in  Devoiuhire, 
June  24,  1660,  died  In  London,  Jnae  16,  1722. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a 
rojaliet  of  some  note,  wbo  procared  for  hun 
the  place  of  page  to  die  dake  of  York,  short- 
ly after  the  restoration.  His  education  waa 
alight,  but  he  wat  a  favorite  with  the  dnke, 
who  made  him  an  ensign  in  the  guardi  at  the 
age  of  10.  He  aerved  at  Tangiers  against 
the  Moors,  and  in  the  aoxitiaiy  force  which 
CharleB  II.  tent  to  aid  the  French  in  their  at- 
tack on  Holland,  where  he  won  the  praise  of 
Tarenne  by  his  courage  and  capacity.  Louis 
XIV.  made  him  a  colonel,  and  on  his  return 
to  England  after  the  peace  of  Nimegnen  the 
duke  ot  York  gave  him  high  appointments  in 
his  household.  He  owed  liis  advancement  as 
mnch  to  the  influence  of  his  sister  Arabella  as 
to  his  own  merits,  she  being  the  mistreBs  of 
the  dnke  of  York.  He  was  engaged  in  not  a 
few  Intrignes  of  gallantry,  and  is  said  to  have 

S'  miped  from  the  window  of  the  chamber  of  the 
aoBees  of  Oleveland,  one  of  the  most  notori- 
(Nig  of  the  king's  miatressea,  to  avoid  the  king. 
The  lady  rewarded  him  by  the  present  of 
£0,000,  with  which  he  pnrnhased  an  annuity 
ot  £S00  a  year.  In  1678  he  married  SarfJi 
Jennings,  a  young  woman  of  good  family,  in 
the  service  of  the  dnchesa  of  York,  who  be- 
came famous  for  her  talents  and  imperious 
temper.  He  received  military  promotion,  and 
was  mode  Lord  Churchill  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland;  and  soon  after,  on  the  marriage  of 
the  princess  Anne  with  Prince  George  of  Den- 
marE  (1683),  Lady  Churchill  was  made  chief 
lady  of  her  bedchamber.  The  ladies  had  been 
friends  for  some  time,  though  no  two  persons 
oonld  be  more  unlike;  Anne  being  as  dull, 
heavy,  and  yielding  as  Sarah  was  lively,  change- 
able, and  imperious.  They  corresponded, 
when  nnavoidably  separated,  under  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs.  fVeeraan.  The  in- 
flnence  thus  established  lasted  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  would  have  ended 
only  with  Anne's  life  if  Lady  Chnrehill  had 
known  how  to  govern  her  temper.  On  the 
duke  of  York  becoming  Jaroes  IL,  Churchill 
was  made  general  and  baron  of  Sandridge, 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France.  On 
die  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  he 
performed  important  military  services,  and 
the  victory  of  Bedgemoor  was  doe  to  him. 
He  was  not  conspicnona  during  the  reign  of 
James  IT.,  and  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
that  prince ;  but  his  opposition  was  not  of  a 
demonstrative  character,  and  down  to  the  last 


effect  to  keep  the  princess  opposed  to  her  fa- 
ther's policy,  and  m  Ifl8T  Churchill  communi- 
cated tb&t  fact  to  William  of  Orange.  On  the 
landing  ot  William,  Churchill  was  made  a  lien- 
teoant  general,  and  appointed  to  an  important 
cdromaad.  Ho  induced  Lord  Cornbnry,  son 
at  the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  brother-in-law  of 


James,  to  Join  William,  and  soon  followed 
him,  accompanied  by  several  military  men, 
and  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  on  illegitimate 
son  of  Charles  IL  His  example  was  followed 
by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  while  Lady 
Churchill  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
Anne  to  leave  London,  and  to  join  the  north- 
em  insurgents.  The  influence  of  the  Church- 
ills  was  employed  to  induce  Anne  to  waive 
her  superior  claim  to  the  throne  over  William, 
For  this  Lord  Churchill  received  valuable  ap- 
pointments, and  was  made  earl  of  Marlbor- 
ough. In  the  subsequent  disputes  between 
William  and  Anne  he  aided  with  the  latter. 
He  was  sent  in  1689  to  command  the  British 
forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  repulsed  tbe 
French  at  Walconrt.  The  next  year  he  led  an 
army  to  Ireland,  and  took  Cork  and  Einsale. 
Be  early  began  a  correspondence  with  the  ex- 
iled king,  and  completely  deceived  him.  His 
object  was  not  to  aid  James,  but  to  overthrow 
William  III.,  place  Anne  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
nation,  and  rule  her  and  England  thronsh  his 
wife.  In  1662  he  was  dismissed  from  bis  em- 
ployments, and  sent  to  the  tower,  where  be 
remained  for  some  time.  He  sent  to  James 
an  account  of  the  expedition  against  Brest, 
which  enabled  the  French  to  defeat  the  Eng- 
lish with  great  slaughter,  one  of  bis  objects 
being  to  ruin  Talmash,  a  military  rival,  who 
lost  his  life  on  the  occamon.  After  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  Marlborough  was  restored  to 
favor,  and  made  governor  to  the  duke  of 
Gioucester,  Anne's  eon.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  aaccession  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  forces  In  Holland, 
and  ambassador  to  that  country.  He  was  very 
successful  aa  a  diplomatist,  and  tbe  king,  in 
anticipation  of  bis  death,  recommended  him 
to  Anne  as  one  most  competent  to  adviee  and 
command.  When  Anne  became  queen  reg- 
nant (1702),  Marlborough  was  made  captain 
general  and  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  a 
knight  of  the  garter.  Lady  Marlborough  re- 
ceived several  valuable  appointments  in  th& 
royal  household,  and  two  of  her  daughters 
were  made  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  Through 
his  own  influence  with  Oodolphin,  the  prime 
minister,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  and  that  of 
his  wife  with  the  queen,  Marlborough  now 

Sractically  ruled  the  kingdom.  As  amhasaa- 
or  to  Holland,  he  completed  tbe  arrange- 
ments for  tJie  declaration  of  war  ogalnEt 
France,  and  was  appointed  ^ueralistimo  of 
the  armies  of  the  grand  allionce,  when  he 
entered  upon  a  surprising  career  of  victory. 
After  various  successes,  the  campaign  of  Blen- 
heim, in  cooperation  with  Prince  Eugene,  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  1704,  and  on  Aug.  IS 
the  battle  of  that  name  was  w<m.  Be  had 
previoualy  been  made  a  dnke,  and  now  the 
manor  and  honor  of  Woodstock  were  conferred 
upon  him,  and  the  queen  ordered  that  a  palace 
should  be  there  built  for  bim,  to  be  called  Bleu- 
heim.  He  was  successful  in  the  operations  of 
17CS,  when  the  German  emperor  conferred 
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upon  bim  the  lordship  of  Hindelhdtn,  with  the 
title  of  prince.  The  battle  of  Bamillies  was 
won  Mb;  23,  ITOfi.  Other  sucoesseH  marked 
this  c&mpaigD,  and  the  dake  received  a  penaion 
of  £5,000,  And  other  rewsrda.  The  campaign 
of  1T07  was  marked  bj  no  atriking  event  where 
Marlborough  commanded;  bat  on  July  II, 
1T08,  he  won  the  battle  of  Ondenarde.  Lille 
was  taken  the  same  year.  Efforts  to  restore 
peBoe  having  failed,  the  war  was  resumed, 
and  on  Sept.  U,  1709,  Marlborongh,  aided  by 
Eugene,  won  the  battle  of  Malplaquet^  the  most 
■anguinary  and  hardly  contested  of  ^  his  vic- 
tories. His  last  campaign,  in  ITll,  when  ha 
eaptnred  the  fortress  of  Bouchun,  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  eftectjve  of  all.  In  the 
mean  tjme  great  ohanges  had  taken  place  in 
England.  Tlie  war  had  been  oommenoed  by 
a  tory  ministry,  thoogli  it  was  to  support 
whig  views.  Gradaally  everything  changed. 
Godolphin  became  a  whig,  and  the  great  of- 
flees  passed  into  whig  bands.  In  170T  the 
change  was  complete,  though  the  qneen'a  sym- 

Sithiea  were  witb  the  tories.  The  duchess  of 
[arlborongh,  who  was  a  whig  at  the  time 
her  husband  was  a  tory,  bent  all  her  enerped 
to  the  sapport  of  the  ministry,  and  if  her  tact 
had  eqaalled  her  talent  that  ministry  might 
have  lasted  throogh  the  queen's  life.  Bnt  the 
queen  at  length  became  weary  of  her  imperi- 
ous sway,  and  Urs.  Maaham,  a  consln  of  the 
dncbesa,  whom  she  had  placed  in  the  service 
of  the  queen,  was  nsed  by  Robert  Harley  es  a 
tool  to  effect  her  downfall.  The  ministry  of 
Godolphin  was  overthrown  (1710),  the  duchess 
was  dismissed,  and  Harley,  as  earl  of  Oxford, 
became  the  head  of  atory  cabinet  (1711).  This 
WOB  followed  by  the  removal  of  Marlborough 
from  all  his  offices  ^an.  1, 1712).  It  was  even 
Intended  to  proceed  against  him  legally  on  a 
charge  of  embezzling  the  pablic  money.  Gov- 
ernment ceased  to  pay  the  cost  of  building 
Blenheim,  and  that  palace  was  completed  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  duke.  The  German  gov- 
ernment treated  him  with  equal  ingratitude,  as 
bis  principality  bod  been  lost  through  the  res- 
toration of  the  eleetor  of  Bavaria.  At  the 
close  of  1712  he  left  England,  and  visited  Flan- 
den  and  Germany,  residing  principally  at  Aix- 
la-Ohapelle,  Frankfort,  and  Antwerp.  Ilie 
ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  tories 
caosed  him  to  become  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Hanoverian  saccesnon.  lie  corresponded  with 
the  elector,  offered  him  a  lari^e  loan,  and  nsed 
his  influence  with  Holland  in  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  aoooesMon,  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  the  very  day  of  the  accession  of  the 
liouse  of  Hanover,  and  was  well  received  by 
the  people,  the  nobility,  and  the  army.  He 
was  appointed  a  privy  councillor,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  George  I.  was  made  captain  gener^ 
of  the  army  and  master  of  the  onlnance.  He 
was  prompt  in  his  meaaureaduring  the  rebellion 
of  ITIS ;  bnt  it  is  said  that  he  sent  money  to 
the  pretender.  His  health  was  now  on  the  de- 
cline, and  be  experienced  more  than  one  pat^ 
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alytio  shook.  Still  bis  mental  power*  were  not 
affected.  He  attended  parliament  even  in  tiie 
last  year  of  his  life,  and  also  performed  his 
various  military  duties.  He  offered  to  rengn 
his  offioea,  hut  the  king  would  not  hear  of 
iL  He  was  seized  with  palsy  in  June,  1722,  at 
Windsor  lodge,  and  died  eight  days  before  the 
completion  of  his  72d  year.  He  had  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  and  his  body  was  deposited 
in  Westminster  abbey,  whence  it  was  removed 
to  Blenheim,  and  placed  in  a  noble  mauso- 
leum, the  work  of  Bysbrack.  The  duke  left 
no  son,  and  bis  title  passed  to  his  eldest  dau^- 
ter,  Henrietta,  counteas  of  Godolphin,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  her  nephew,  Charles 
Spencer,  aorl  of  Sunderland.  He  left  enormous 
wealtb,  his  income  nt  the  time  of  his  death 
beine  £70,000,  exclnsive  of  what  he  drew  from 
royal  gifts.  He  was  doubtless  the  most  adroit 
istateaman  and  most  successful  commander  of 
[his  time. — The  duchess  survived  him  S2  yean. 
Though  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the  or* 
dinary  accounts  of  her  vi^enoe  and  quarrels, 
it  Is  nndeniable  that  her  life  was  not  of  that 
dignified  character  whioL  would  have  been  be- 
coming in  one  of  her  station.  She  eonld  be 
liberal,  and  aided  Child,  the  banker,  whom  the 
bank  of  England  was  seeking  to  rain,  by  giving 
him  an  order  on  that  institution  for  £100,000, 
She  gave  Eooke  £6.000  for  assisting  to  write 
her  "  Account "  of  her  conduct  while  at  court. 
She  died  Oct  18, 1744,  in  her  66th  year.  Her 
immense  wealth  was  left  principally  to  Charles, 
dnka  of  Uorlborongh,  and  to  his  brother,  John 
Spencer.  Among  her  beqnests  was  one  of 
£20,000  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  another  of 
£10,000  to  the  elder  RtL— In  18«-'6  the  "  Let- 
ters and  Despatohes  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough "  were  published  in  6  vols.  Bvo,  edited 
by  Sir  George  Murray,  The  best  biographie* 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  are  by  Cose,  "  Me- 
moirs of  John,  Duke  of  Marl Ijo rough  "  (8  vol*. 
4to,  London,  1817-'19,  and  8  vols.  8vo.  1848J, 
and  Alison,  "  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough" (2  vols.,  London,  1847).  The  "Life  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  "  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson  (2  vols.,  London, 
1939),  and  by  Miss  Oostello,  in  vol.  iv.  of 
"Eminent  Englishwomen"  (1844). 
■IRLIINI,  iircSe,  count,  an  Italian  com- 

g>ser,  born  in  Lombsrdy  about  1608,  killed  in 
ologna  in  June,  1849.  He  joined  the  car- 
bonari, lost  hi*  fortune  in  their  service,  and 
was  obliged  to  teJce  refuge  in  Paris.  There  fas 
became  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  Julia  Gri^ 
waa  his  pnpil.  After  the  revolution  of  1848 
be  returned  to  Italy,  and  took  up  arms  with  the 
revolationists.  He  composed  many  songs  and 
romances  and  aeveral  operas,  the  beat  known 
of  which,  Le  bravo,  was  produced  at  Paris  in 
1834  and  at  Vienna  in  1835. 

■ARLnr,  E.    See  John,  Eitokxr. 

UKLOWE,  Chrhtnbtr,  or  Elt,  an  English 
dramatic  poet,  born  in  Canterbury  in  ISM, 
killed  in  Deptford.  June  18, 1698.  His  father, 
a  aboemtUcer,  obtained  for  him  odmissiou  in'x> 
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Klnx's  scbool,  Oantwlnry,  He  wm  aft«r- 
vara  entered  as  a  peasioner  of  Corpaa  Chriati 
oolite,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1C83  and  nf  iiib£- 
ter  in  1K8T.  In  1G6S  fae  produced  the  first  part 
of  his  tragedy  of  "  Tambarlaine,"  which  ex- 
hibits mora  action  on  the  stage,  a  more  drama- 
tic dialogae,  and  a  far  more  varied  and  akilfni 
TerriGcation,  than  an;  English  plaj  vhicb  had 
preceded  it ;  bnt  it  wa«  ridicaled  for  ita  bom- 
basdc  style  and  extravagant  Boenea.  It  waa 
printed  with  e.  second  part  in  1S90.  Bis  sec- 
ond play  was  the  "'  Tragical  History  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Dr,  Faastus,"  a  powerful 
thongh  irregular  drama,  ita  poetical  beanti 


he  disposes  of  bis  soul  on  condition  of  having 
«  familiar  spirit  and  anlimited  power  at  his 
command  for  24  years.  The  awfn)  melancholy 
of  the  fiend,  as  contrasted  with  the  malignant 
mirth  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles,  the  strng- 
riee  of  awabened  conscience  in  the  hero,  and 
Uie  aplendid  horror  of  the  termination,  are  its 
most  striking  featoree.  The  German  puppet 
play  constmcted  from  this  drama  was  the  fonn- 
O^on  of  GKMthe's  great  tragedy,  which  con- 
sequently in  the  opening  has  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Marlove'a.  *'The  Jew  of  Halts" 
has  more  vigorous  passages  than  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  any  other  EliEabethan  play  except 
those  of  Shakeepeare.  His  "Edwu^  II." con- 
tains a  death  scene  which  Charles  Lamb  says 
"moves  pity  and  terror  beyond  any  scene,  an- 
dent  or  modem."  Several  other  plays  of 
donbtfnl  aothorship  have  been  attribnted  to 
him,  and  it  la  probable  that  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  in  Shakespeare  were 
mostly  written  by  Marlowe.  He  also  made 
translations  from  Ovid,  so  Itcentioaa  that  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ordered  them  to  be 
bnmed,  yet  they  have  been  often  reprinted. 
He  is  aopposed  to  have  been  an  actor  as  well 
as  playwright,  led  a  dissipated  life,  ia  stated  to 
have  held  atheistical  opinions,  thongh  there  ia 
no  proof  of  this  in  his  plays,  and  died  from  a 
wonnd  received  in  a  disgraceful  qnarrcl.  An 
edition  of  his  works  by  Alexander  Dyoe  was 
published  in  London  in  1B50,  in  8  vols. 

MUUBt,SMrt    8eeMABUOR&. 

■ibMlKOS,  a  If.  E.  connty  of  Hungary,  bor- 
dering on  Galicia,  Bnkowina,  and  Transylvania, 
and  the  connties  of  Bereg,  Ugocaa.  and  Szat- 
mfir;  area,  8,098  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I8T0,  220,S0tt, 
including  abont  100.000  Riithenians,  fiO,000 
Wollachs,  20,000  Jews,  Id, 000  Magrars,  and 
8,000  Germans.  The  TJnited  Greek  chnreh  is 
the  most  nnmerons,  there  bein;;  only  about 
Ifi.OOO  Roman  Oatholics  and  6,000  Protestants. 
JUrmaros  is  next  to  Bihar  and  Pesth  the  lar- 
gest county  of  Hungary,  bnt  far  more  thinly 
populated.  The  CarpatliianH  separate  it  from 
Galtda,  Bukowina.  and  Tranaylvenia.  and  trav- 
ene  it  !□  many  directiona,  the  highest  peaks 
f^ing  to  an  altitude  of  7,000  ft  At  the  foot 
of  Ht  Csoma  rises  the  Black  Theiss,  which 
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jdns  the  White  Theias  in  tbia  county.  Iron, 
lead,  marble,  alabaster,  coal,  and  crystals  are 
found,  and  in  a  few  localities  also  gold.  The 
M&rmaros  diamonds  are  celebrated.  The  salt 
mines  are  immense.  The  Suliguli  is  the  most 
important  of  the  mineral  springs.  The  forests 
are  rich  in  wood,  especially  oak.  Horses  and 
abeop  are  raised  in  great  numbers.  Excepting 
the  limited  valley  of  the  Theiss,  the  country 
does  not  favor  the  production  of  cereals,  fruits, 
andwine,  and  maize  is  the  principal  grain  raised 
for  local  oonanmption.     Capital,  Sziget. 

■IIHEK,  lavlcr,  a  French  author,  bom  at 
Pontarlier,  June  24,  180B.  He  atudied  the 
German  and  other  foreign  languages,  and  he- 
came  editor  of  the  Setut  Qermanigue.  From 
1S86  to  1888  he  explored  northern  Europe,  on 
board  of  a  national  ahip  of  war,  and  was  pro- 
fessor atRennes  from  1680  to  1841,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  of  librarian  in  the 
ministry  of  education,  which  permitted  him  to 
travel  in  the  East,  in  North  and  Eonth  Amer- 
ica, and  in  other  countries.  In  ]84Shewai 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Ste.  Geneviive  Hbrary, 
and  in  1870  was  elected  to  the  academy.  Ho 
has  translated  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  plays  and 
other  German  works,  and  published  miscel- 
laneous writings,  some  of  which  relate  to  the 
history,  language,  and  literature  of  Iceland, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Bis  best  novels,  Lti 
fiarteit  ifi  SpiUberff  (Paris,  1866)  and  Gatida 
(18A0),  received  academical  prizes.  Among 
bis  books  of  travel  are ;  Ltttrt*  mr  h  Nord, 
Danemarh,  Suede,  Zaponie,  Sjiittlerg  (1840; 
6th ed.,  1847);  Ihi Shinau mi(^yo\^,lU1): 
Lettre*  *vr  la  Rvuie,  la  Finlande  tt  la  Polognt 
(2  vols.,  1848) ;  Lettrei  tur  FAmirigve  (2  vols., 
1SG2);  Lettra  tur  VAiriatiqw  et  U  JfonU- 
nigro  (3  vols.,  1854);  Voyage  pittoreigvt  en 
AlUmagM  (2  vols.,  ie68-'0) ;  At  Amirigtit  et 
«n  Europe  (18G6);  and  SovKenin  d'vn  toya- 
gevr  (1867).  Among  bis  more  recent  publica- 
tions is  the  story  book,  VArhre  da  NoU{l%'n). 

aiKMONT,  ligute  FrMtrIc  Uols  Vtnte  dc,  duke 
of  Raguss,  a  marshal  of  France,  bom  in  CbA- 
ti  11  on-aur- Seine,  July  20,  17T4,  died  in  Venice, 
Feb.  28,  18B2.  He  waa  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  and  at  16  years  of  age  entered 
a  regiment  of  infantry  as  sub-lieutennnt.  Threo 
years  afterward  he  was  transferred  to  the  ar- 
tillery ;  and  having  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
Bonaparte,  be  was  in  1796  appointed  his  first 
aide-ae-camp,in  which  capacity  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  two  Italian  campaigns.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
for  hla  good  condnct  at  the  investment  of 
Ualta  was  appointed  a  general  of  brigade.  He 
returned  with  Bonaparte  to  France,  and  for 
his  cooperation  od  the  leth  Brumaire  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  artillery  in 
tlie  army  of  reserve.  The  succeaeful  trans- 
portation of  the  French  artillery  over  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  in  the  spring  of  IBOO  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  hia  exertions;  and  the 
nkill  with  which  he  managed  hie  batteries  et 
Marengo  procured  him  the  rank  of  general  of 
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diTtrion.  He  participated  with  credit  io  tike 
oompaiKn  of  180S  in  Germaay,  and  in  1806  was 
made  commajider-in-cliief  of  the  forces  in  Dai- 
matia,  where  he  remained  till  1609.  Fur  hia 
HUOcessful  defence  of  Ragasa  against  a  greatly 
superior  force  of  Russians  and  Montenegrins, 
Sept  SO,  ISOe,  he  subsequently  reoeived  the 
title  of  duke  of  Ragusa.  After  the  battle  of 
Aspern  and  Essliog  (Uaj  21,  22,  1809)  he 
brought  up  his  corps  in  good  order  to  the  aa- 
detance  ol  the  emperor,  defeating  on  the  waj 
■nperior  bodies  of  Austrisna  in  serertd  en- 
counters ;  &nd  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
^agram  and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  created  a  marslud  of  the  em- 
pire. Id  1811  he  was  sent  to  relieve  Uass^na 
in  Portugal,  and  he  ended  a  series  of  unfor- 
tunate movements  by  losing  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca, which  mined  the  French  cause  in  the 
Beainsula.  Having  recovered  from  a  severe 
wound  received  on  this  occasion,  he  joined  the 
emperor  in  Germany  in  1813,  and  fought  at 
Lotion,  Bautzen,  Dresden,  and  Leipsio,  with  a 
valor  which  in  some  degree  retrieved  hia  mili- 
tary reputation-  In  the  campaign  of  1S14  he 
vigorondy  cooperated  with  Napoleon  in  the 
bnlliant  but  useless  series  of  battles  by  which 
the  advance  of  the  allies  was  sought  to  be 
stayed,  and  on  March  SB  arrived  with  the  rem- 
nant of  bis  corps  before  Paris.  At  the  battle 
of  Paris,  fonght  on  the  succeeding  day,  he 
showed  the  utmost  intrepidity  and  devotion  to 
the  Imperial  cause,  and,  with  the  few  thousand 
men  composing  his  own  corps  and  that  of 
Mirshal  Mortier,  withstood  for  many  hounthe 
attacks  of  an  army  (our  times  as  nnmeroua. 
An  armistice  was  finally  agreed  npon,  and  late 
in  the  day  Marmont,  availing  himself  of  a  let- 
ter from  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  general  of  the  empire,  au- 
thorizing him  to  enter  into  on  arrangement 
with  the  allied  sovereigns,  agreed  to  evacuate 
the  city.  On  the  Slst  the  dlies  entered  Paris 
In  triumph ;  and  fonr  days  afterward  Har- 
mont,  influenced  by  t.  itnatut  contaltum  declar- 
ing Napoleon's  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  and 
aboliehmg  the  right  of  succession  of  his  family, 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  provisional  govern- 
ment which  had  been  formed  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Talleyrand ;  stipulating,  however, 
that  the  life  and  personal  freedom  of  Napoleon 
should  be  secured,  and  that  the  French  troops 
should  be  provided  with  secure  quarters  in 
Normandy.  On  April  S  bis  corps,  numbering 
12,000  men,  accordingly  entered  within  the 
allied  lines  and  took  the  road  to  Normandy. 
The  indignatiou  of  Napoleon  at  this  proceed- 
ing was  boundless,  and,  in  an  order  issued 
from  Fontaineblean  immediately  after  the  news 
reached  him,  he  sipreealy  disavowed  it,  ob- 
serving: "The  emperor  cannot  approve  the 
condition  on  which  the  duke  of  Ragnsa  has 
talcen  this  step ;  he  cannot  accept  life  and 
liberty  at  the  mercy  of  a  subject."  During  the 
hundred  days  he  expressly  excepted  him  from 
the  imperial  act  of  amnesty,  and  subaeqnently 
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is  defection,  odd : 

...  It,  wh 

,  my  offspring,  my  c 
He  received  numerous  distinctions  from  the 
Bourbons  after  the  first  and  second  restora- 
tions, but  about  182S  retired  to  Ms  country 
seat,  whence,  in  July,  1830,  he  waa  suddenly 
summoned  to  Paris  to  quell  the  revolt  against 
Charles  X.  Fiuling  in  this,  he  waa  obliged  to 
share  the  eiile  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  odium  excited  against  him,  that  his 
name  was  struck  from  the  list  of  the  French 
army.  He  never  reentered  France,  but  wan- 
dered over  Furope,  fixing  his  readence  finally 
at  Venice,  where  hia  latter  years  were  passed. 
He  published  his  travels  in  Hungary,  sonthem 
Russia,  Syria,  Fgypt,  &a.,  and  Eayrit  det  fn- 
'ttitutiont  militaWet,  which  Marshal  Bugeaud 
wished  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  officer  in 
the  service;  and  left  an  autobiography,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  under  the  title  of  Mimoira  du 
duo  da  Boffuia  (0  vols.,  1860). 


iXTH.  Jean  Fruteh,  a  French  Knthor, 
. .  _.  Jort,  limondn,  July  11,  1738,  died  at 
Ableville,nearEvrenz,I>ee.Sl,lT90.    Ofhmn- 


born  at  Bort,  1 


ble  birth,  he  was  educated  gratuitously  under 
the  Jesnits  of  Manriac,  and  waa  intended  for  the 
priesthood.  Hia  love  of  literature  prevented 
thia  career,  and  also  withdrew  him  from  com- 
merce, in  which  his  father  sought  hie  estab- 
lishment, and  he  became  profeesor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Toulouse,  where  his  verses  took  the 
Erize  of  the  floral  games.  Toltalre,  with  whom 
e  be^an  a  correspondence,  induced  him  to  re- 
move to  Paris  in  1T4S,  where  he  soon  obtained 
the  prize  of  the  French  academy  fur  a  poem, 
and  produced  several  tragedies  which  the  genius 
of  Mlla  Clurou  made  eminentiy  succesaful  on 
the  stage.  Protected  by  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
he  became  iu  1T63  historiographer  of  the  royal 
buildings,  and  in  1TG8  publisher  of  the  if src«r« 
de  Franee,  and  thus  bad  a  large  income.  To 
the  Mereure  he  contributed  the  Contet  meraux, 
on  which  his  fame  chiefly  resta,  and  which  have 
been  greatly  admired  as  specimens  of  light  and 
lively  writing.  His  position  asmanaf|er  of  the 
Mereure  waa  lost  after  two  years  in  conse- 
qnence  of  a  satire  on  the  duke  d'Anmont,  and 
he  was  confined  for  a  few  days  in  the  Bastile. 
Admitted  into  the  academy  in  1T68,  he  sno- 
oeeded  D'Alembert  in  1783  as  perpetual  secre- 
tary. He  left  Paris  during  the  revelation,  waa 
one  of  the  moderate  deputies  in  the  council  of 
the  ancients  in  1797,  and  Hved  again  in  redre- 
ment  after  the  18th  Fnictidor.  His  best  the- 
atrical pieces  are  the  tragedies  Lei  BSraelidM 
and  Numitor,  the  operaa  Didon  and  Penilopay 
and  the  comic  operas  Syhain  and  Zimirt  et 
Aiore.  He  also  wrote  the  romances  Belitairt 
(1787)  and  Let  Inca*  (1777),  collected  hia  ar- 
ticles in  the  EneyclopidU  under  the  title  of 
SlimenU  de  litUrature  (6  vols.,  1787),  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  regency  of  the  dnke  of 
Orleans,  and  left  treadeea,  designed  for  the  ed 
ncation  of  his  children,  on  the  French  language, 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  morals,  and  his  own 
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Mimoirf  (4  toIs.,  1804).  A  complete  edition 
of  Lis  worlia  was  pubUsbed  in  18  vols.  (1808), 
uid  aselecl  edition  in  10  voli.  (1834).— Hia  son, 
I.0TI1B  Joseph,  bom  in  Paris  in  178B,  publiBbad 
two  poemB  ol  his  father,  Polymnie  and  the 
Neutaine  de  Cythere,  and  wrote  several  poema. 
He  went  to  Mexico,  and  Bubsequently  to  the 
United  States,  leading  a  vagrant  life,  and  died 
in  a  hospital  in  New  York  in  1830. 

MiKNOEi,  Sm  tf  (anc.  PropontU),  a  body 
of  water  Ijing  between  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey;  length  172  m.,  greatest  breadth  about 
60  m.  Its  N.  E.  extremity  is  connected  with 
the  Black  sea  by  the  Bosporaa,  and  its  S.  W. 
extremity  with  the  Archipelago  by  the  Darda- 
nellea.  It  is  reinartiable  for  its  depth,  which 
in  some  places  is  more  than  860  fathoms.  It 
baa  muneroas  excellent  harl)ora  on  its  N.  shore, 
contains  several  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
Is  Marmora,  and  receives  the  waters  of  many 
bnt  incoDJiiderable  tributary  streoma.  It  lias 
no  tides,  bnt  currents  of  variable  strength  and 
velocity  rnn  ttirouah  it.  (See  Black  Sb«,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  S83.)  Its  snores  present  a  pictaresqne 
aspect,  and  are  especially  bold  and  precipitons 
on  the  Asiatic  side. — The  Island  of  Mabuoba 
(anc.  Proconnetut ;  Turk,  MarmaT  Adatiy), 
which  gives  name  to  the  sea,  is  abont  IS  m. 
long  and  6  m.  wide,  and  tor  the  most  part 
monntainoDS  and  barren.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated from  a  remote  age  tor  ita  marble 
(whence  ita  name,  from  Lat  tnartnor),  with 
which  in  ancient  times  it  sopplied  Cyzicns 
and  other  Hellenic  cities,  as  in  modem  times 
it  has  supplied  Conatantino^e.  The  capital, 
Uannora,  atands  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  and  is 
chiefly  built  of  wood.  The  highest  summit  of 
the  island  is  in  lat.  40°  SG'  N.,  Ion.  27°  SB'  E. 

■AUMSrr,  the  common  name  of  the  South 
American  monkeys  of  the  family  hapalida,  in- 
dnding  the  genera  hapalt  (Illiger)  and  midat 
(Geoffroy).  The  number  of  teeth  is  the  same 
as  in  the  old'world  apes  and  in  mas,  viz. : 
incisors  i,  caninesj-~|,  and  molars  jif,  with 
ocote  tubenileB.  They  are  all  of  a  size,  re- 
sembling squirrels  in  form  and  agility;  the 
rounded  bead  is  frequently  furnished  with  ear- 
like  tnfts  of  silky  hair  on  the  sides;  the  feet 
ue  flre-toed,  the  posterior  having  an  opposable 
thumb  with  a  flat  nail,  all  the  other  fingers  of 
both  extremitiea  having  sharp  clawa,  with  the 
anterior  thumb  scarcely  opposable ;  the  tail  is 
long  and  bushy,  but  not  prehensile,  and  the 
bodyis  covered  with  soft  woolly  fnr.— In  hapaU 
the  muzde  is  short;  the  facid  angle  60°;  the 
npper  lateral  incisors  insulated,  the  lower  the 
longest,  narrow,  and  convex  outward;  lower 
camnes  smallest.  The  striated  marmoset  or 
OQistiti  {H.iaeehvt,  111.)  is  about  8  in.  long,  and 
the  tail  abont  a  foot;  the  general  color  is  a 
deep  gray,  with  the  lower  back  and  tail  banded 
wito  brown,  head  chestnut,  spot  on  forehead 
lod  long  baira  on  cheeks  and  behind  the  ears 
viiite.  It  ia  a  handsome  and  cleanly  animal, 
walking  on  sll-foura,  end  like  the  rest  of  its 
fgmilj  iires  in  the  woods  of  Branl,  running 
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about  in  the  trees  in  pursuit  of  insects,  fmits, 
small  birds,  and  eggs;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 
makes  an  interesting  and  affectionate  pet;  in 
captivity  it  will  eat  ^most  any  vegetable  or  an- 
imal food;  it  is  not  »o  intelligent  as  the  other 
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monkeys ;  it  breeds  occaaonally  in  confinement 
— In  mida*  the  lower  indsors  are  short  and 
broad,  and  the  forehead  more  prominent;  the 

Siecies  are  commonly  called  tamorins,  and  iD- 
ude  some  of  the  smallest  and  prettiest  mon- 
keys. The  silky  marmoset,  or  marikiva  (Jlf. 
roialia,  Oeoffr.),  ia  of  a  golden  yellow  color, 
sometimes  with  a  reddish  tinge,  the  fur  be- 
ing very  soft  and  silky  and  forming  a  kind  of 
mane  upon  the  neck ;  its  disposition  is  gentle, 
bnt  ita  constitution  is  so  delicate  that  it  soon 
dies  from  the  exposure  of  even  temperate  cli- 


BOkj  UarmoHt  (MIdu  iwUi). 

mates.  The  leonine  marmoset,  or  leondto 
(M.  Uoninut,  Geoffr.),  ia  the  smallest  monkey 
known;  the  color  is  brownish  with  black  face 
and  brown  mane,  which  it  erects  when  angry, 
whence  ita  name. 
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,  a  large  rodent  of  the  sqntrrel  taiailj, 
and  gonns  aretomyi  (Schreber),  The  body  is 
thick  and  oompresaed,  the  head  large  and  Sat- 
taoed,  the  legs  short  and  stout,  and  the  tail 
short,  bashy,  and  nearly  cjlindrioal ;  the  inci- 
sors ore  less  compressed  than  in  the  sqnirrels, 
smooth  in  front  and  rounded ;  the  inolarB  are 
\~ii  eoamelled  oontinuously,  with  transverse 
pomted  tubercles,  the  first  uDper  one  the  small- 
est ;  the  ears  are  short  and  roanded,  but  dis- 
tinct abuve  the  fur;  the  fore  feet  with  fonr 
toes  aimed  with  shu'p  claws,  and  a  verj  mdi- 
mentary  thumb  with  a  small  flat  nail  instead 
of  a  claw ;  the  bind  feet  five-toed,  with  strong 
curved  claws;  the  soles  are  entirely  naked; 
there  are  very  shallow  cheek  pouches.  The  com- 
mon European  marmot  {A.  marmota,  Sohreb.) 
is  13  in.  long,  the  tail  2^  in. ;  the  color  is  yel- 
lowish gray,  with  the  top  of  the  head  dark 
gray,  russet  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  incisors 
yellow.  The  form  is  clumsy,  the  movements 
slow,  and  the  sagacity  small ;  inhabiting  the 
mountaina  of  Europe  Dear  the  snow  line,  they 
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live  in  families  in  burrows,  in  which  they  pass 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy;  the  food  is 
▼ef^etable,  during  the  search  for  which  one 
animal  is  stationed  as  a  aeotinel  near  the  bnr- 
row,  into  which  all  retreat  at  the  signal  of  dan- 
ger; the  circular  chamber  for  the  family  ia 
approached  by  a  narrow  gallery  S  or  6  ft. 
long;  they  hibernate  on  beds  of  dried  grass, 
and  are  very  fat  at  the  beginning  and  very  lean 
at  the  end  of  this  sensoD;  when  fat  they  are 
sometimes  nsod  by  the  monntaineers  as  food. 
The  Poland  marmot  {A.  bobiie,  Psll.}  is  some- 
what larger,  with  more  reddish  tints.  They 
burrow  in  the  plains  of  less  elevated  districts 
in  Poland,  Russia,  and  northern  Asia;  they 
prefer  dry  and  stony  soils,  into  wliich  they  dig 
very  deeply,  living  in  families  of  30  or  40,  and 
ames^g  large  quantities  of  dried  grasses. 
Other  marmota  are  described,  which  occasion- 
ally, as  perhaps  do  all,  feed  upon  birds  and 
small  quadrupeds.  For  the  American  mannot 
(A.  mcnax,  Gmel.)  see  Woodohuor,  its  com- 
mon name. — Uany  animals  of  the  allied  genns 
tpermcphilut  (Guv.)  are  eomettmes  called  mar- 
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mots,  bnt  Buch  come  more  properly  under  the 
head  of  prairie  squirrels.  The  fur  is  thick  and 
not  very  coarse,  and  is  considerably  used  for 
common  caps,  robes,  and  similar  objects. 

HiENE  (anc  Matreiia),  a  river  of  France, 
which  rises  in  the  department  of  Hante-Hame, 
and,  after  a  N.  W.  coarse  of  about  2S0  m., 
falls  into  the  Seine  near  Paris.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Omain,  Blaise,  Petit-Morin, 
and  Grand-Horin.  The  chief  cities  on  its 
banks  are  Langres,  Chanmont,  Joinville,  St. 
Bizier,  Vitry-lo-Franfue,  ChAlons,  £pemay, 
and  Meani.  It  is  navigable  from  its  junction 
with  the  Seine  to  St.  Diiier,  210  m.  The 
Uame  is  eonneot«d  with  the  Rhine  and  Aisne 
by  means  of  canals. 

HUME,  a  N.  E.  department  of  France,  in 
Ghampanie,  bordering  on  Aisne,  Ardennes, 
Mense,  IfantA-Martte,  Anbe,  and  8eine-et^ 
Marne;  area,  S,1C0  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1B72, 
886,167.  The  snrface  is  an  inclined  plane, 
sloping  from  £.  to  W.,  and  diversified  by  a 
few  bills  of  moderate  elevation.  It  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  eqnal  parts  by  the  river  Hame, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  land  adjoin- 
ing this  river  is  rich,  bnt  the  soil  elsewhere  ia 
in  general  light  and  barren.  The  principal  riv- 
ers, besides  the  Hame,  are  the  Aisne,  Saipp«, 
and  Vesle  in  the  north,  and  the  Anbe  and  Seine 
in  the  south.  Great  qoantitiea  of  wine  are 
made,  mostly  champagne.  The  most  important 
manufacture  is  that  of  wool,  which  centres 
chiefly  at  Rheims.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  Chftlons-sur-Mame, 
fipemay,  Rbeims,  Bte.  Menehould,  and  Vitry- 
le-Francals.    O^ital,  Ch&lons-aur-Hame. 

HIUIE,  Hawte.    See  Hautb-Marnk. 

lUKHIXt  PhHp  TBI.  See  Aldeoosds,  Saiktk. 

■tBOCHGm,  Cm)*,  baron,  an  Italian  scalp- 
tor,  bom  in  Turin  in  1806,  died  in  Paris,  Dec 
2B,  186T.  He  studied  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and 
after  1848  went  to  I>ondon.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  are:  "The  Fallen  Angel"  (1881); 
a  bronte  statne  of  Emanuel  Philibort,  duke  of 
Savoy,  erected  at  Turin  (1888);  equestrian 
statne  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  at  Glasgow 
(1844);  "Sappho"  (1860);  Richard  OiEur  de 
Lion,  at  London  (1861);  "Cupid  and  Orey- 
bonnd"  (1864) ;  eqaestrian  statue  of  the  queen, 
at  01a^ow(1854);  and  statue  of  Wellington, 
at  Stratnfieldsay  (186B).  He  was  employed  in 
a  large  number  of  monnmental  works,  such  as 
"  The  Battle  of  Jemmapes,"  a  bass  relief  on  the 
Are  de  VStoile,  and  the  tinnb  of  Napoleon  in 
the  Invalides,  Paris;  monument  to  the  Britdah 
soldiers  buried  at  Scutari,  in  Loudon ;  monu- 
ment to  the  officers  of  the  Coldstream  guards 
who  fell  at  Inkerman,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
London ;  and  a  monument  to  the  princeM 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  in  Newport 
church,  I»le  of  Wight.  He  also  executed  a 
large  number  of  portrait  busts,  among  the  best 
of  which  is  one  of  Prince  Albert.  He  was  en- 
nobled by  Oharles  Albert  of  Sardinia  in  lesS. 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academy 
in  London  in  1866. 
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Roman  pontiff.  The  n&me  appears  to  bare 
been  derived  from  St  Maron  or  Uaroun,  a 
hermit  who  lived  in  the  mountains  near  I'Tre, 
sod  whose  feast  is  celebrated  on  Feb.  9.  His 
followers  built  a  monastio  stronghold  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes,  near  Apumea,  which 
bore  his  name  sud  became  daring  the  early 
Uohammedan  wars  the  refuge  of  the  Syrian 
ChristianH.  Another  Maron,  a  MonotheUte 
tnahop  of  the  7th  centnrj',  induced  the  greater 
nomber  of  the  Sjrian  Christians  to  embrace  his 
opinions;  and  from  him  also  they  were  called 
HaroDites.  finally  John  Uaron,  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  Apaniea,  waa  appointed  in  6Tfl 
bishop  of  Botrys  and  patriarch  of  the  orthodox 
Uaronites.  This  similarity  of  name  has  occa- 
eioDed  no  little  confusion  among  the  church 
historiaiu  of  Syria.— The  Uaronites  chiefly  in- 
hAhit  the  monntAin  chain  of  Lebanon  between 
Tripoli,  Tyre,  and  the  lake  of  Genneseret. 
Their  chief  seat  is  in  the  district  of  Eesrawan, 
Their  early  history  is  enveloped  in  much  ob- 
Bearity.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  the 
last  Byamtine  troops  were  witlidrawn  in  856 
from  die  Syrian  fortresses,  the  Christians  held 
the  entire  range  of  mountains  from  Antioch  to 
JeniBklem;  and  there  they  continued  to  dwell 
nnder  chiefs  of  their  own,  repelling  every  at- 
tack of  the  Saracens,  and  affording  an  asylum 
to  the  persecuted  Christians  of  the  snrronnding 
proTinces.  With  the  original  Drnse  population 
and  the  Mohammedan  recusants  who  joined 
them  from  time  to  time,  tlie  Maronit«s  appear 
to  have  lived  in  peace.  (See  Dnness.)  A  force 
of  Haronitea  fn  877  helped  to  defend  Syracuse 
■gaanst  the  Saracens.  At  the  epoch  of  the 
eroBadea  they  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
Christian  armies.  In  1182  a  part  of  the  Hono- 
thelites  ab^nred  their  errors  before  Amaury, 
Latin  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  but  their  anion 
with  tne  Roman  church  was  not  formally  ef- 
fected till  1445.  They  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  litni^cal  forms  and  peculiar  cus- 
tom*. This  want  of  uniformity  afterward  oo- 
Gsnoned  much  trouble  in  Italy,  where  large 
nnmbers  of  Maronites  had  settled.  Some  of 
them  took  refoge  in  Corsica,  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  inqtiisition,  and  others  found 
an  aavlDm  among  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont. 
The  French  kings  always  maintained  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Haronites,  who  sometimes  called 
themselves  the  Franks  of  the  East;  and  after 
Ricbelien  had  contracted  a  close  alliance  with 
the  Tnrks,  a  kind  of  French  protectorate  was 
kept  up  over  the  Syrian  Christians  through 
the  consnls  resident  at  Beyront.  In  1718  the 
nuted  Druses  and  Uaronites  were  governed 
by  the  MoUammed.in  family  of  Shehab,  under 
whose  leadership  the  mount^neers  successfully 
rensted  the  attempts  then  made  by  the  Forte 
to  rednce  them  to  submission.  But  in  1766 
tbe  conversion  to  Christianity  of  several  Shehab 
emirs  caused  much  feeling  among  the  Drusee. 
This  spirit  of  religious  antagonism  was  fos- 
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tared  by  the  Turkish  anthoritiea,  who  were 
thus  enabled,  by  playing  off  one  sect  against 
the  other,  to  rednce  the  mountaineers  to  par- 
tial subjection.  When  the  Bnisea  took  np 
arms  to  resist  Ibrahim  Pasha's  attempts  to  re- 
duce them  and  the  Uaronites  to  the  adminis- 
trative conditions  imposed  on  the  rest  of  the 
population,  the  Maronites  held  bock  till  it  was 
too  late;  their  tardy  revolt  alienated  their 
Egyptian  governors  without  appeasing  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Druses.  The  same  vacilla- 
ting policy  was  manifested  when  Syria  was 
restored  to  the  Turkish  government  in  1841. 
The  appointment  of  Kassim,  the  son  of  the 
deposed  Emir  Beshir,  a  Christian,  as  gover- 
nor of  the  Lebanon  created  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Druses  and  the  Turkish  inhab- 
itants of  Syria.  In  September  and  October 
of  that  year  the  Dmses  rose  in  arms  against 
the  Maronites,  and  tnncb  bloodshed  occurred; 
but  the  Christian  villages  were  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  timely  interference  of  the 
English  and  Turkish  authorities.  The  latter, 
nevertheless,  were  notoriously  favorable  to  the 
Dmses.  A  personal  quarrel  in  August,  1BJI9, 
between  a  Druse  and  a  Muronlte  became  the 
occasion  of  a  war  of  eitcrmi cation.  (See 
DstSES.)  In  October,  1E60,  an  international 
commisdon  met  in  Beyront,  which  on  June  9, 
1601,  agreed  to  a  formal  treaty  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  Lebanon.  6ince  then  a 
special  governor,  appointed  by  the  Porte,  re- 
sides at  Deir  el-Eamr. — The  Uaronites  now 
(1874)  number  about  140,000.  They  subsist  by 
agricnltnre,  are  generally  poor,  live  frugally, 
and  their  sheiks  are  but  little  richer  than  the 
mass  of  the  people.  They  hold  property  to  he 
sacred,  and  are  strictly  honest  and  nospitable. 
In  religious  matters  they  are  governed  by  a 
patriarch  residing  at  Eanohin,  assisted  by  bish- 
ops. They  elect  the  patriarch,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  pope.  The  Maronite  priests 
are  married,  ana  number  I, £00,  witti  400 
churches.  Of  the  200  convtnts  scattered 
through  the  Lebanon  district,  one  half  belong 
to  the  Uaronites.  Their  monks,  variously  es- 
timated between  20,000  and  26,000,  follow  the 
rule  of  El  Anthony.  Their  dresa  is  a  black 
cassock,  with  ahood  and  leathern  girdle.  The; 
are  forbidden  the  use  of  tobacco  and  flesh 
meat.  The  nunneries  are  built  at  a  distance 
from  the  convents,  no  interconrse  being  al- 
lowed between  them  save  for  the  administra- 
tion of  tbe  sacraments.  The  liturgy,  which  is 
called  St.  Ephraem's,  is  the  Syriao  liturgy  of 
St.  James,  modified  by  Fphraem  Syrus.  Com- 
mnnion  is  administered  in  both  kinds,  the  con- 
secrated bread  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
thrown  into  the  wine,  and  placed  with  a  spoon 
in  the  month  of  the  communieont.  The  Gos- 
pels and  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
read  and  eTponnded  to  the  people  m  Arabic, 
which  is  their  vernacular. — See  Churchill, 
"Druse  and  Uaronite  "  (London,  1864). 

HiK0AH8,  fugitive  slaves  in  the  European 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Guiana,  who 
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banded  together  in  the  forests  and  moai>taiiia 
and  for  a  long  time  maintained  their  freedom. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  it  being 
derived,  according  to  one  etjmotogj,  from  the 
Spanish  marrano,  "  wild  hog,"  these  fugitives 
subsisting  at  Qrst  chiefly  b  j  hnnting  that  animal ; 
according  to  another,  from  timaran  or  eimar- 
ron,  wliichsigniHesbothanapeandawildman; 
and  by  still  a  third  derivation,  from  Maroni,  a 
river  which  separates  French  from  Dutch  Gui- 
ana, where  large  numbers  of  them  resided. 
Thej  are  especisJly  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Jamuca.  On  the  conquest  of  that  island  from 
the  Spaniards  by  the  English  in  1656,  most  of 
the  Spanisli  slaves,  about  1,600  in  number,  fled 
to  die  mountains,  whence  they  kept  op  a  gue- 
rilla warfare  against  the  whites.  Their  ranks 
were  oontinuafly  recruited  by  runaways ;  and 
they  became  so  troubtesome  that  in  1663  the 
governor.  Sir  Charles  Lyttleton,  issued  a  pro- 
cUmatiuD  offering  pardon,  freedom,  and  20 
acres  of  land  to  such  as  should  surrender ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  accepted 
the  terms  offered.  The  colonial  assemb^  in 
the  course  of  40  years  passed  44  acts  against 
tbem,  and  expended  £240,000  in  vain  efforts 
for  their  subjugation.  In  1730  they  had  be- 
come so  formidable,  under  a  very  able  general 
named  Cndjoe,  that  all  the  militia  of  tlie  colony 
and  two  regiments  of  regular  troops  were  sent 
against  them.  But  after  seven  years'  war  they 
were  still  unsubdued,  and  in  17ST  the  colonial 
assembly  imported  Indians  and  bloodhounds 
from  Spanish  America  to  aid  in  their  snppres- 
don.  Eventhese  failed,  however,  and  at  length 
Gen.  Trelawny,  the  British  governor,  made 
overtures  of  peace  to  the  black  chiefs ;  and  on 
March  1,  1T3S,  the  Maroons  agreed  to  a  treaty 
whicb  provided ;  "  First,  that  all  hostilities 
shall  cease  on  both  sides  for  ever ;  secondly, 
that  the  sud  Captdn  Cudjoe,  the  rest  of  lus 
captains,  adherents,  and  men,  shall  be  for  ever 
'  hereafter  in  a  perfect  state  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty ;  thirdly,  that  thej  shall  enjoy  and  pos- 
sess, for  themselves  and  posterity  for  ever,  all 
the  land  utuated  and  lying  between  Trelawny- 
town  and  the  Cockpits,  to  the  amount  of  1,600 
acres."  Besides  the  arable  land  thas  given 
them  for  cultivation,  the  Maroons  bad  for  their 
hnnting  grounds  the  whole  mountainons  inte~ 
rior  of  the  island.  Their  game  was  the  wild 
boar,  which  abounds  in  the  mountdns.  They 
Lad  a  method  of  curing  the  flesh  witbont  salt- 
ing it,  and  they  sold  targe  quantities  of  it  to 
the  whites,  and  by  this  traffic  k6])t  themselves 
well  supplied  with  firearms  and  ammunition. 
There  were  no  further  hostilities  until  July, 
1796,  when  a  portion  of  them  known  as  tlie 
Trelawnytown  Maroons  rose  in  insurrection  in 
consequence  of  two  of  their  young  men  hav- 
ing been  publicly  whipped  by  the  authorities 
for  stealing.  The  island  was  put  under  mar- 
tial law,  although  the  government  had  a  force 
of  1,500  r^ular  troops  and  several  thousand 
militia.  After  numerous  nnauccessful  attempts 
to  subdue  them,  Gen.  Walpole  by  great  e&orts 


brongbt  them  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  over- 
tures  of  peace,  and  suppressed  the  rebellion  in 
March,  1796.  About  600  of  them  surrendered 
on  assurances  of  liberty  and  good  treatment, 
but  wore  perfidiously  placed  in  confinement, 
and  in  June  following  shipped  to  Nova  Sootia, 
whence  in  1800  they  were  transported  to  Sierra 
Leone.  Those  who  remained  in  Jamaica  mun- 
tdned  their  indefiendence ;  but  since  the  aboU- 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  island  they  have  to  a  great 
extent  intermingled  with  the  mass  of  the  col- 
ored population.  In  1836  it  was  officially  re- 
portea  that  in  four  of  their  settlements  in  Ja- 
maica there  were  270  families,  or  about  1,600 
persons.  (See  Jamaica.) — In  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Surinam,  in  South  America,  a  band  of  Ma- 
roons was  formed  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
colony  in  the  forests  of  the  interior,  but  they 
did  not  become  formidable  till  about  1728, 
when  they  had  acquired  by  pillage  lances  and 
firearms.  They  settled  on  tlie  upper  part  of 
the  river  Saramaca,  and  were  consequently  soon 
known  as  Saramaca  negroes.  Several  detach- 
ments  of  soldiers  and  militia  having  been  sent 
against  them  witbout  much  success,  the  au- 
thorities in  1780  undertook  to  terrify  them  into 
submission  by  executing  eleven  of  them  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners.  One  man  was  banged 
alive  by  an  iron  hook  stuck  through  his  ribs, 
two  others  were  burned  alive,  six  women  were 
broken  npon  the  wheel,  and  two  ^rls  were  be- 
headed. These  cruelties,  however,  only  en- 
raged the  Maroons,  and  their  incursions  be- 
came BO  troublesome  to  the  oolonists  that  the 
government  at  length  resorted  to  negotiation, 
and  a  treaty  of  peaoe  was  formally  concluded 
in  1749,  between  the  governor  of  Surinam  and 
the  Maroon  chief.  Captain  Adoe.  From  some 
misunderstanding  between  the  parties,  this 
truce  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  freah 
revolts  broke  out  among  the  slaves  on  the 
Onca  river,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  colonj 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  their 
incursions;  and  in  1757,  after  being  defeated 
by  the  negroes  in  several  encounters,  theButeh 
again  sued  for  peace.  After  a  long  negotia- 
tion and  four  different  embassies  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans, a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1761,  by 
which  tlie  Ouca  and  Saramaca  Maroons  were 
admitted  to  be  free  and  independent,  and  the 
colony  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  allow- 
ance to  secure  their  friendship.  After  some 
years  a  revolt  occurred  among  the  negroes  on 
the  Cotica  river,  which  gained  such  force  in 
1772  that  the  oolonists  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  plantations  and  take  raf  age  in  Paramaribo 
until  asustanoe  arrived  from  Holland.  A  force 
of  1,900  Bntch  troops,  osaiBt^d  by  several  hun- 
dred negroes  liberated  and  armed  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  length  drove  the  Maroons  back  to  the 
woods.  With  additional  troops  from  Holland 
a  systematic  attempt  was  now  made  to  subdue 
the  Maroons,  but  without  success ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  war  which  lasted  several  years  the 
colonial  government  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test.   The  Maroons  at  that  time  were  about 
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15,000  in  number.  In  I8S1  thej  had  increased 
to  70,000,  and  at  present  thej  are  atill  more 
namerons.  They  form  an  independent  repub- 
lic, with  laws  and  ouatoms  of  tbeir  own.  Chris- 
tiimit;  has  made  tittle  progress  among  them, 
and  their  langaage  is  a  jar^D  of  African  and 
Eoropetua  tonKuea  iutenuingled. — For  an  ac- 
count of  the  Maroons  of  Jamaic^  see  Br^on 
Edwards,  "  History  of  the  West  uidies,"  and 
Dallas,  "History  of  tbeUaroons;"  and  for  the 
Maroons  of  Surinam,  see  Btedman'a  "Surinani." 
MUtOS,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  rises  in 
Transylvania,  near  its  £.  frontier,  flows  N.  W., 
8.  W.,  and  Anally  W,,  enters  Hungary  proper, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  400  m.  falls  into 
the  Thcisa  near  Szegedin.  Its  principal  afflu- 
ents are  the  two  Kokfis  ia  Tranaylvania,  in 
which  country  its  bonks  offer  much  pictu- 
resque scenery.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks 
are,  in  TranHylconia,  fiaxon  Regen,  Maros- 
Vieorbely,  the  principal  town  of  Uie  Bzeklers, 
and  the  fortress  CBrlsburg;  and  in  Hungary, 
If^aes,  Arad,  and  Mak6. 

MiKOS-VjteilBH.Y,  a  town  of  Transylvania, 
capital  of  the  district  of  Uaros,  on  the  river 
Maros,  GO  m.  N.  £.  of  Hermannstadt ;  pop.  in 
18T0,  12,678.  It  has  a  fortified  castle,  with 
harracks,  five  chnrches,  among  them  a  Qothio 
Evangelical  church,  a  Franciscan  convent,  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary,  a  library  ol  60,000 
Tolomes,  and  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals. 
Here  the  Austrians,  on  Nov.  15, 1848,  obtained 
a  viotary  over  the  SzeUcrs.  The  town  was 
shortly  after  occupied  by  Gen.  Bern. 

lUMOT,  OtmeA  a  French  poet,  bom  in  Ga- 
bon in  149S,  died  in  Turin  in  September,  1B44. 
He  ancceeded  his  father  Jean  Marot,  who  was 
also  a  poet,  as  valet-de-chsmbre  to  f  rancia  I., 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy,  and  was  wound- 
ed and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in 
isac.  On  recovering  his  liberty  and  return- 
ing to  Paris,  be  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  on 
the  charge  of  heresy,  at  the  instigation,  as  has 
been  stated,  of  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Id  IGSS, 
the  charge  being  revived,  he  retired  to  the 
oourt  of  Margaret,  titular  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  went  thence  to  Ferrara  and  Venice.  In 
1680  be  returned  to  Paris,  havingabjured  the 
heretical  doctrines  at  Lyons.  His  metrical 
translations  of  the  Psalms,  which  were  very 
popular,  and  were  sung  by  the  king  and  the 
whole  court,  being  condemned  as  heretical  by 
the  Sorbonne,  he  again  fled  in  1648  to  Geneva, 
where  he  added  20  psalms  to  the  80  previously 

C'  'ished.  He  then  went  to  Turin,  where  he 
in  great  poverty.  His  poems  consist  of 
epistles,  roudeani,  ballads,  epigrams,  &o.  His 
toost  impKirtant  longer  productions,  besides  the 
translations  of  the  Psalms,  were  L'St\fer,  a 
satire  npon  the  lawyers,  and  a  new  version  of 
the  £oman  de  la  rote.  His  son  Michel  was 
also  a  poet,  though  much  Inferior  to  him ; 
and  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
three  Uarote  was  published  at  the  Hague  in 
mi,ia  4  vols.  4ta.  The  works  of  Clement 
Karot  have  beoi  frequently  reprinted. 
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HiBQr^  Letter  at.    See  Futitebb. 
HIKQUESIS  ISLAHD8,  or  fleidaAa  Ardlpdiga, 

a  cluster  of  13  small  islands  in  the  Soutl]  Pa- 
cific ocean,  between  lat.  7°  45'  and  11°  8.  and 
Ion.  188°  and  141°  W. ;  aggregate  area,  480  sq. 
m.:  pop.  in  1864,  about  10,000.  They  are  gen- 
erally ^vided  into  a  southern  and  a  northern 
group.  The  former  (Hiwaoa,  Tahuata,  Motane, 
and  Fatuhiva)  was  discovered  in  IfiBC  by  the 
Spaniard  Mendafla  de  Neyra,  and  by  him  named 
I^  Marquesas  de  Mendoza  iu  honor  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  the  marquis  de  Mendoza.  Of 
the  northern  group,  discovered  by  Captains 
Marchsnd  and  Ingraham  in  ITSl,  the  largest 
islands  are  Nokahiva,  Uahuga  or  Wasbington, 
Uapoa  or  Adams,  Shotomiti  or  Franklin,  and 
Fatuuhu.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  a  fact 
which  is  attested  by  long  rows  of  bleak  baaal- 
tio  rocks.  Each  island  is  formed  by  a  moun- 
tain ridge,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2,000 
or  8,000  ft.,  sending  forth  numerous  lesser 
chains,  between  nhieh  fertile  valleys  open  to- 
ward the  ocean.  The  coast  is  for  the  most 
part  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  the  roadsteads 
being  unprotected  furnish  no  safe  anchorage. 
The  climate  and  productions  resemble  those  of 
the  other  volcanic  islands  of  subtropical  Poly- 
nesia. The  rainy  season  lasts  from  November 
to  April.  Droughts  are  not  nntrequent  during 
the  not  season ;  Erusenstem  mentions  one 
which  lasted  for  ten  months.  The  valleys,  the 
soil  of  which  is  formed  by  hundreds  of  layers 
of  decayed  vegetation,  are  extremely  fertile, 
and  produce  all  tropical  fruits  in  abundance. 
The  yam,  sugar  cane,  banana,  plantain,  taro, 
sweet  potato,  cotton  plant,  &c.,  grow  almost 
without  culture.  The  billsides  are  covered 
with  forests  of  cocoanut,  breadfruit,  and  pa- 
paw  trees,  the  fan  palm,  aud  numerous  other 
trees  j  but  the  vigorous  growth  of  nnderbrush 
renders  them  almost  inaccessible.  The  fauna 
of  the  islands  is  as  poor  as  their  flora  is  rich. 
There  are  no  indigenous  mammalia,  but  swine, 
rats,  and  cats  have  been  introduced  from  En- 
rope.  Of  birds  there  are  only  four  or  five  dis- 
tinct species^  among  them  the  kurukum  and 
the  gupil,  a  parrot  of  the  size  of  the  robin,  «re 
the  most  beautiful.  Water  fowl  abound  on 
the  coast,  and  valuable  mussels  are  found 
near  the  ^ore.^ — The  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Malay  race,  and  are  distinguished  by  grace  and 
symmetry  of  peraon.  Their  complexion  is  of 
a  light  copper  color ;  the  women  appear  almost 
white,  but  this  complexion  is  proauced  by  the 
application  of  the  root  of  tne  pspaw  tree. 
Tattooing  is  practised  by  both  aeies.  Their 
social  organization  is  similar  to  that  which 

fire  vailed  in  the  Hawuian  islands  before  the 
Dtrodnction  of  Christianity.  They  are  divided 
into  many  tribea  or  dans,  among  whom  bloody 
wars  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  tabu 
serves  them  instead  of  religion.  The  tabooed 
or  privil^ed  classes  consist  of  atnai,  who  are 
venerated  as  superior  beings;  (ctuu,  soothsay- 
ers and  "medicine  men;"  tatavnoM,  priests  and 
gnrgeoui;  uAim,  the  lowest  rank  of  the  bier- 
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archj ;  katattU,  secular  mien ;  and  tatu,  wta 
chiefs.  The  QOD-tabooed  classeB  sra  the  ptuj 
peteio*.  servants  of  the  chiefs;  awria*,  fisher- 
men; AoitM,  singers  &nd  dancers ;  and  noAuoi, 
common  l&borers.  The  laat  named  class  hold 
a  similar  positioQ  to  that  of  the  pariahs  in. 
India.  Among  the  pocnliar  social  institutions 
of  the  islanders  is  poiyacdt^,  the  woman  choos- 
ing her  husband  or  husbands,  and  retaining 
them  or  not  aocording  to  her  pleaanre.  Can- 
nibalism is  also  practised  sometimes,  but  sim- 
ply as  an  act  ot  vengeance ;  it  is  only  the  bodies 
of  slain  enemies  of  which  now  and  then  a  slioe 
is  eaten.  Their  ordinary  food  consists  prin- 
cipally of  vegetabtes.  A  highly  intoxicating 
beverage  is  prepared  by  chewing  the  root  of 
the  kanoa  plant  (piper  metUtievm),  mixing  it 
well  witJi  saliva,  and  then  apittinjf  it  into  a 
vessel,  in  which  it  is  perfected  by  fermentation. 
The  extensive  use  of  this  beverage  prodnces 
leprosy  or  ocinsumption.  Besides  these  dis- 
esaea,  elephontia^a,  scrofula,  liver  complaints, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  often  resalting  In  blindness,  are  common 
among  the  islanders.  Their  scanty  clothing  is 
obtained  from  the  mulberry  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  they  render  thin  and  soft  by  beating, 
thns  farming  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  Their 
habitations,  small  log  hats  thatched  with  leaves 
of  the  cocoanat  tree,  are  erected  on  stone  plat- 
forms from  8  to  6  ft.  above  the  gronnd.  In 
similar  houses  they  bury  their  dead. — These 
isUnders  have  no  history.  Even  the  first  dis- 
cover; of  the  islands  by  Europeans  has  been 
entirely  forgotten,  thongh  the  Spaniards,  who 
introduced  swine,  and  also  Oook  (who  in  1T74 
visited  Fetuhogn  or  Hood  island)  and  Uar- 
ohand,  are  still  venerated  as  gods.  The  Mar- 
quesas were  taken  possession  of  in  1842  by 
Admiral  Du  Petit-Thouars,  by  authority  of  the 
French  government  The  inhabitants  after- 
ward  made  Home  nnsnocessfui  attempts  at  re- 
oonqnering  tbeir  liberty.  In  1850  the  island 
of  Mnkaliiva  was  made  a  penal  colony  for  po- 
litical oonviets.  Only  one  convict  was  sent 
there,  and  the  project  was  abandoned,  bat  the 
protectorate  of  France  is  still  majntained. 

HlBlllJEnV.    See  Burl  Wobk. 

HIKQEETTE.  L  A  central  conoty  of  the 
upper  peolnsula  of  Michigan,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  Lake  Snporior  and  8.  W.  by  Wisconsin,  and 
drained  by  the  Escanaba,  Michigatnig,  and  Me- 
qnacumecura  rivers  and  other  streams ;  area, 
about  8,42S  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1B70,  ]S,088.  The 
surface  is  diversified  and  covered  by  extensive 
pine  forests.  It  contains  granite  and  lime- 
stone, and  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore,  the 
mining  of  which  is  the  chief  bnsiness.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Marquette,  Houghton,  and 
Ontonagon  railroad,  and  by  the  Peninsular  di- 
vi^on  of  the  Oliicago  and  Northwestern.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  11 
iron  mines  (the  entire  number  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region),  employing  S,005  hands,  and 
yielding  S00,8es  tons  of  ore,  valoed  at  $8,977,- 
BS3.    There  were  6  blast  fomaoea,  S  founder- 
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les,  8  machine  shops,  4  breweriea,  8  charooe) 
factories,  and  7  saw  mills.  The  shipments  in 
1873  were  899,877  tons  of  ore,  and  88,079  of 
pig  iron.  Ct^it^  Marquette.  II.  A  S.  central 
county  of  Wisconsin,  intersected  by  the  Nee- 
nah  or  Fox  river'  area,  aboutSSOsq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,060.  The  surface  is  diversified  and 
the  Mil  good;  it  contains  several  lakes.  The 
chief  prodncUons  in  1870  were  144,Bfl3  bnsh- 
els  of  wheat,  77,488  of  rye,  119,049  of  Indian 
com,  77,881  of  oats,  68,960  of  potatoes,  49,008 
lbs.  of  wool,  240,408  of  butter,  2i,391  of  hopa, 
and  20,192  tons  of  hay.  There  were  3,220 
horses,  8,429  milch  cows,  1,108  working  oxen, 
4,296  other  cattl&  1S,488  slieep,  and  4,818 
swine.    Capital,  Montello. 

URQtfGITE,  a  dty,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
county  seat  of  MarqueUe  co.,  Michigan,  dtua- 
ted  on  Lake  Superior,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Marquette,  Houghton,  and  Ontonagon  railroad, 
800  m.  N.  W.  of  Detroit,  and  8S0  m.  N.  of 
Ohicago;  pop.  in  1874,  G,243.  It  is  the  chief 
depot  of  supplies  for  the  iron  mines  of  the 
upper  peninsula,  and  the  principal  point  ot 
shipment  for  the  ore.  There  are  three  blast 
furnaces  and  a  rolling  mill  within  the  dty 
limits,  and  several  furnaces  in  the  vicinity. 
Marquette  is  snpplied  with  water  on  the  Holly 
plan,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  an  efficient 
fire  department.  It  has  three  banks,  with  a 
joint  capital  of  $700,000 ;  graded  pnblic  schools, 
with  four  school  buildings  costing  |6O,O0O; 
a  weekly  newspaper,  a  pablic  library,  and  mi 
chnrohes,  vii. :  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Oatholic  (two). 

UMIUDttm,  Jstftes,  a  French  eiplorer, 
bom  In  Laon,  France,  in  1G87,  died  Hay  18, 
.1676.  At  tlie  age  of  17  he  entered  the  aociety 
of  Jesns,  and  in  1666  sailed  for  Canada  as  a 
missionary.  He  spent  about  18  months  in  the 
vicinity  of  Three  Rivera,  where  he  acquired 
the  Montagnais  and  other  dialects  of  the  AI- 
gonqnln  spoken  in  Canada  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  the  Huron  and  Iroquois.  He  was  first 
selected  for  the  Mohawk  mission,  but  in 
A^ril,  1968,  went  to  Lake  Superior  and  there 
founded  the  misnon  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  take  thtt 
place  of  Alloues  among  the  Ottawas  and  Hu- 
rons  at  Lapointe ;  but  his  stay  here  was  short, 
these  tribes  being  soon  dispersed  by  the  Sioux. 
Marquette  then  followed  the  Ilurons  to  Mack- 
inaw, and  there  in  1671  built  a  chapel  at  the 
mission  of  St.  Ignatius.  In  the  following  year 
he  wrote  of  bis  success  at  Mackinaw  to  Father 
Dablon,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuit  mis^ons  in 
Canada.  "I  am  ready,  however,"  he  contin- 
ued, "to  leave  it  In  the  hands  of  another  mis- 
sionary, to  go  on  70ur  order  to  seek  new  na- 
tions toward  the  South  sea  who  are  still  un- 
known to  us,  and  to  teach  them  of  our  great 
God  whom  they  have  hitherto  not  known." 
As  early  as  1699  he  had  resolved  upon  explo- 
ring the  MisMsaippi,  of  which  be  bad  beard 
from  the  Indians,  and  had  made  preparations 
at  Lapointe,  bis  topognqihical  skill  being  an 
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Important  aid.  Hia  desire  was  not  gratified  till 
16T8,  when  FronteiiBO  and  Talon,  the  goTernor 
and  intendAiit  of  Canada,  having  resolved  to 
Bend  Xionia  Jollet  to  explore  the  whole  conrse 
of  the  Miaaiiaippi,  Uarqnette  was  instructed  to 
acoompany  him.  With  five  other  Freuohmen 
thej  left  Mackinaw  in  two  oanoes  on  Ma;  17, 
and  reaching  Wisconan  river  bj  waj  of  Green 
bay.  Fox  river,  and  a  portage,  Uoated  down  to 
the  Mississippi,  on  wnoae  watera  titey  foond 
themselvea  by  the  17th  of  Jnne.  Somewhere 
near  the  month  of  the  Ohio  (whioh  the;  called 
the  Oualionkigou,  froni  which  was  formed  the 
aabeeqnect  name  of  the  Wabash)  tbej  met 
aavages  who  assnred  them  that  it  was  not  more 
ttian  t«n  dajs'  joornej  to  the  sea,  and  that  they 
booritt  BtuSa  and  other  articles  of  Europeans 
on  the  E.  side.  Continning  their  vojage,  ihej 
arrived  at  a  village  called  Akamsea,  probably 
aboDt  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Baviog 
•atisfied  themselves  that  they  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  da;a'  journej  from  the 
iQontli  of  the  river,  which  tmdonbtedlj  emp- 
tied into  the  gnlf  of  Mexico  or  oS  the  Florida 
coast,  and  not,  aa  hod  been  conjectured,  In 
California  or  Viipnia,  they  resolved  to  re- 
turn, eapecially  aa  thdr  farther  progress  would 
expose  them  to  the  danger  of  a  cq>tivity 
among  the  Spaniards.  They  ttegan  tlieir  home- 
ward voyage  on  July  17,  and,  passing  ap  the 
niinoia  instead  of  die  Wisconsin,  arrived  In 
September  at  Green  bay.  They  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  their  mission,  and  trav- 
elled in  their  open  canoes  a  distance  of  over 
S,600  miles.  On  the  banka  of  the  Illinois  Mar- 
qnette  had  promised  the  Kaakaakia  Indians  to 
return  and  preach  to  tltem.  He  was  detained 
by  siokneas  at  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier  on  Green  bay  a  fall  year;  but  in  October, 
167^  having  pre'rionsly  sent  to  his  superiors  an 
account  of  his  journey  down  the  Mississippi, 
be  set  out  with  two  white  men  and  a  number 
of  savages  for  the  village  of  EaBkaskiB.  On 
Dec  14  he  was  stopped  at  the  portage  on  tl»e 
Chicago  by  infirmities  and  severe  cold,  and 
dismissing  the  Indians  resolved  to  winter  there 
with  his  two  oompanions.  ResnminR  his  jour- 
ney, March  SO,  1675,  he  reached  Kaskaskia 
April  8,  and  at  once  began  a  mission  by  erect- 
ing an  altar  and  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Easter ;  but  consciooa  that  his  end  was  ap- 
DFoaehing,  he  soon  attempted  to  return  to 
Mackinaw.  He  reached  no  further  than  a 
small  river  whose  month  is  on  the  E.  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  which  still  bears  bis  name, 
and  Uiere  he  died  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
Frenchmen  who  had  attended  him  from  Green 
bi^.  Be  was  buried  on  the  spot,  bat  in  lfl77 
his  remains  were  carried  to  Mackinaw.  The 
narrative  of  bis  voyage  on  the  MisBissippi  was 
not  pnblisbed  till  1681,  when  it  appeared  in  an 
incorrect  form  at  Paris  in  Thfivenot's  Seeunl 
de  voyage  acoompanied  by  a  map.  This  nar- 
rative, as  well  as  a  ionmal  of  the  misraonary's 
hst  expedition,  and  his  antograph  map,  may 
be  foond  in  Shea's  "  Diaoovery  and  Explora- 
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tion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  (New  Tork, 
1863).  His  narrative,  for  some  years  after  it« 
first  pnbhcation,  was  regarded  as  a  fable ;  but, 
although  Margry  and  others  have  set  up  the- 
ories as  to  an  earlier  exploration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  Lasalle,  they  rest  on  insufiicient  datA 
and  conjectures,  and  the  claim  of  Marquette 
and  Joliet  as  tlie  first  explorers  of  the  great 
river  of  the  west,  and  the  first  Europeans  w^o 
saw  it  after  De  Soto,  remains  unshaken. 

lLUt<tl'*%  LcMardo,  a  Mexican  gencrtil,  bom 
in  tlie  city  of  Mexico  about  1818.  Entering 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  he  was  engaged  in 
several  battles  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  against 
the  American  army  in  1847.  He  headed  a 
prwitineiamiento  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato, 
Feb.  10,  1849,  declaring  the  election  of  IVeM- 
dent  Uerrera  illegal,  and  recalling  Santa  Anna 
to  the  government.    The  movement  was  sup- 

Eressedj^  and  Marquez  was  made  prisoner,  but 
e  was  soon  set  at  liberty.  After  the  accession 
of  Santa  Anna  in  16C8,  Marques  was  intrusted 
with  important  commands  in  the  war  against 
Alvarez  and  Comonfort;  and  after  the  fiight 
of  Santa  Anna,  in  Angnst,  ISSS,  he  continoed 
for  two  years  to  maintain  a  guerilla  warfare  in 
his  behalf.  During  the  war  of  reform  he  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  military  leaders  under 
Presidents  Znloaga  and  Comonfort.  He  de- 
feated at  Tacnbaya,  April  11,  18C9,  the  libera] 
forcea,  which  laid  siege  to  the  capital  nnder 
DegoUado,  thus  saving  Miramon  from  immi- 
nent danger,'.  Jint  stained  his  victory  by  the 
execution  of  his  prisoners,  including  several 
medicfd  students  and  other  non-conibatants. 
This  deed,  of  whioh  he  divides  the  responsibU- 
ity  with  Miramon,  is  known  as  the  massacre 
gf  Taciil)aya,  and  brought  upon  Marquez  an 
odium  from  whioh  be  has  never  recovered. 
After  the  trinmph  of  Jnarez,  Marquez  con- 
tinued an  irregular  warfare  in  1861,  during 
which  he  again  stained  his  repntatlon  b;  the 
execution  of  his  prisoners,  Generals  DegoUa- 
do and  Valle,  and  of  the  prime  minister  Ocam- 
Co,  For  theae  deeda  he  was  declared  an  out- 
iw  by  congresa,  and  a  price  was  set  on  his 
head.  He  united  hia  forcea  with  the  French 
invaders  in  1868,  and  favored  the  elevation  of 
Maximilian  to  the  throne ;  but  that  prince  wat 
unwilling  to  accept  his  military  services,  and 

?Lve  bim  an  honorable  exile  as  minister  to 
iirkey.  In  October,  1866,  be  returned  to 
Mexico  without  permission,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  division.  When  Maxi- 
milian set  out  for  Quer^taro  in  1867,  Marquez 
was  left  in  command  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
which  he  defended  for  three  months  againbt 
Gen.  Porfirio  Biaz,  not  capitulating  till  Jnne 
31,  two  days  after  the  execution  of  Maximilian. 
He  secreted  himself  for  several  weeks,  and  at 
last  escaped  to  Havana.  He  is  one  of  three 
persons  expressly  excluded  from  the  amnesty 
of  1870.  He  has  published  two  pamphlets  in 
defence  of  his  military  record. 

niBQIIIS,  or  Harqwaa,  a  titie  of  dignity  in 
England,  France,  and  Ita]y,  ranking  next  be- 
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low  that  of  duke.  In  Germany,  whance  it 
ilerivea  its  or^n,  the  corresponding  title  ie 
Markyraf,  in  English  margrave  or  lord  of  the 
marches;  and  the  persona  so  called  or  created 
were  originally  militarr  chieftains  to  whom 
was  committed  the  guardianship  of  the  marches 
or  frontiers  of  a  country.  Hence  the  medi- 
tQvai  Latin  word  marehio.  In  continental  Eu- 
rope the  marehwM*,  from  being  mere  life  oc- 
cnpanta  of  their  office,  became  at  a  compara- 
tively early  puriod  territorial  potentates,  trans- 
mitting their  titles  and  possesaions,  nntil  they 
were  established  as  a  powerful  hereditary  order 
of  nobility.  In  England  the  lords  or  wardens 
of  the  marches  were  originally  harona  or  earls, 
whose  office  it  was  topreserre  the  frontier 
(as  on  the  borders  of  Wale*  or  Scotland)  free 
from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  The  office 
was  regarded  for  many  centnries  as  a  special 
or  temporary  one,  and  the  term  marquis,  as 
distinguished  from  other  titles  of  honor,  was 
nnknoirn  till  1S65,  when  Richard  II.  created 
his  favorite  Robert  de  Yere,  earl  of  Oxford, 
marquis  of  Dublin  (or  life,  and  gave  him  pre- 
cedence bettreen  the  degrees  of  earl  and  duke. 
The  next  creation  was  that  of  John  de  Beau- 
fort, oarl  of  Somerset,  who  was  in  189T  made 
marquis  of  Dorset,  and  who,  after  being  de- 
graded in  parliament,  where  he  was  only  con- 
sidered as  earl  of  Somerset,  declined  to  have 
the  new  honor  restored  to  him,  on  the  gronnd 
that  "  the  name  of  marquis  was  a  strange  one 
in  the  kingdom."  It  was  not  again  conferred 
until  40  years  afterward,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
yi.  Thenceforth  it  continued  to  be  occasion- 
ally bestowed,  but  was  scarcely  ever  borne  by 
more  than  three  or  four  persons  at  a  time  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
when  the  number  of  marquises  was  made  equal 
to  that  of  the  dukee.  In  1874  the  number  of 
marquises  who  sat  under  that  title  in  the  Brit- 
ish house  of  peers  was  81.  Of  the  20  British 
dukes,  11  bad  also  the  secondary  title  of  mar- 
quis in  the  English,  Scottish,  or  Irish  peerage. 
MIUIGCI,  Udarku,  an  Italian  orientalist, 
born  in  Lucca  in  1819,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  6, 
1700.  He  devoted  himself  from  his  youth  to 
the  study  of  languages,  became  a  proficient  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ohaldee,  and  Arabic, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
SapieniB  college,  and  afterward  in  the  Propa- 

E&nda,  at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  chose 
im  as  his  confessor,  and  would  have  advanced 
him  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  had  not  llarracci 
declined.  He  edited  the  Koran  in  the  original 
Arabic,  with  a  Latin  translation  (Padua,  1698). 
MIBBIIGE,  In  taw,  the  conjugal  onion  of  one 
man  witli  one  woman.  In  all  Christian  com- 
munities the  marriage  relation  exists,  and  is 
considered  as  the  most  solemn  of  contracts ; 
and  excepting  in  Protestant  countries,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  sacrament.  In  England,  although 
not  a  sacrament  of  the  church,  it  Is  not  only 
celebrated  as  a  religions  ceremony,  but  until 
very  recentiy  It  fell  almost  exclusively  under 
the  cognizance  of    the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
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Since  the  statute  fiO  and  21  Victoria,  o.  S6, 
however,  the  new  court  of  probate  and  divorce 
has  exercised  some  of  the  functions  heretofore 
belon(png  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  together 
with  some  others,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
divorce,  which  are  quite  new  in  En^ish  law. 
In  the  United  States  marriage  is,  by  Taw,  only 
a  civil  contract;  magistratea,  equally  with 
clergymen,  have  a  right  to  solemnize  it ;  but  it 
is  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  country  to  have 
it  performed  by  a  clergyman,  and  attended  with 
religions  ceremonies.  One  very  grave  ijuestion 
remains  in  a  state  of  singular  uncertainty;  it 
is:  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete 
and  valid  marriage?  or  rather,  are  the  cere- 
monies and  forms,  or  any  of  them,  which  are 
indicated  by  law  or  are  customarily  used  for 
the  solemnization  of  marriage,  indispensable,  or 
is  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties  sufficient} 
That  such  a  qneBtion  as  this  should  be  unset- 
tled both  in  England  and  in  this  country  may 
well  occasion  surprise.  But  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery  is,  we  apprehend,  that  very 
few  persons  have  trusted  to  their  own  mere 
consent  for  the  validity  of  their  marriage,  Kad 
the  qnestion  has  therefore  very  seldom  oome 
directly  before  the  courts.  Recently,  however, 
this  precise  qnestion  has  passed  through  the 
English  courts.  It  came  first  before  the  court 
of  queen's  bench  in  Ireland,  upon  a  trial  for 
biguny.  The  defendant  was  found  guilty,  and 
then,  the  first  of  the  marriages  not  having  been 
solemnized  according  to  the  direction  if  not 
requirement  of  law,  the  question  arose  whether 
it  was  so  complete  and  perfect  as  to  make  the 
crime  of  bigamy  possible.  There  were  four 
judges,  and  they  were  equally  divided.  The 
chief  justice  then  (against  his  opinion)  joined 
pro  forma  with  the  two  who  thought  the  mar- 
riage valid,  and  the  crime  of  bigamy  commit- 
ted, for  the  purpose  of  having  a  decision  by  a 
majority,  from  which  an  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  house  of  lords  in  England.  On  appeal 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage  by 
mere  consent  was  fully  argued  by  the  ablest 
counsel  tu  England  before  the  lords,  and  the 
six  law  peers  gave  their  opinions  severally, 
each  at  great  length  \  and  they  were  equally 
divided.  Lords  Brougham,  Denman,  and  Gamp- 
bell  being  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage at  common  law,  end  Lords  I.yndhurst, 
Cottenham,  and  Abinger  against  it.  This  equal 
division  affirmed  the  judgment,  and  the  defen- 
dant was  sentenced.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  same  question  came 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  Chief  Justioe  Taney,  in  deciding  the  caae 
(on  other  grounds),  s^d;  "Upon  this  point 
the  court  is  equally  divided,  and  no  opinion  can 
be  pven,"  Nevertheless,  the  steady  tendency 
of  American  decisions  is  in  the  direction  nt  the 
conclusion  reached  by  Chancellor  Walworth 
(Rosee.  Clark.  8  Paige,  B74),  "that  any  mutual 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  be  husband 
and  wife  in  pretenti,  especially  where  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  oohabitation,  constitatea  a  valid  and 
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bluing  marriage,  if  there  ie  no  l^al  disability 
on  the  part  of  either  to  contract  mBtriinoDj ;" 
and  sncQ  we  believe  to  be  the  law,  (For  mar- 
liagea  void  or  voidable  for  frand,  duresB,  or 
otlier  caaee,  see  Divorce.) — Contracts  to  marry 
at  a  future  time  are  recognized  by  law,  and 
the  rules  of  law  in  relation  to  them  are  in 
some  respects  peculiar.  The  promises  must  be 
recaprocol,  and  a  woman  is  bound  by  such  a 
contract  as  mnch  as  a  man.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  law  to  prevent  an  action  by  the 
man  for  a  breach  of  this  contract ;  but  snch 
actions  are  not  common,  and  would  not  be 
favored  by  coart  or  jury.  The  action  may 
be  brought  by  on  infant,  bnt  not  against  one. 
The  very  words,  time,  and  manner  of  the  prom- 
ise are  not  oftea  provable,  and  are  never  in- 
dispensable ;  for  precise  and  direct  testimony 
tothepromiseisnotdemanded.  Indeed,  conrts 
have,  in  some  instances  at  least,  gone  qnite  far 
enough  in  instructing  or  permitting  a  jury  to 
infer  a  promise  of  marriage  from  rather  slight 
indications.  In  general,  however,  lang^usge 
naed  to  third  persons  expressive  of  a  pnrpoee, 
or  even  a  promise,  to  marry  the  plaintifF,  does 
not  prove  this  promise,  unless  it  was  addressed 
to  a  parent  or  to  one  who  stood  in  the  plot 
a  parent.  This  contract,  like  every  other,  may 
lie  on  condition ;  and  if  Uie  condition  be  reason- 
able, the  law  will  respect  it,  and  wUI  not  sus- 
tain an  action  on  the  promise  unless  the  condi- 
tion be  performed.  The  defences  to  such  an 
aetiou  are,  generally,  either  a  denial  of  the 
promise,  or  if  that  be  proved,  anything  which 
would  make  the  marriage  unlawful.     Bnt  a 

Crions  and  existing  marriage  of  the  def  en- 
t,  although  it  would  have  made  his  marriage 
with  the  plaintiff  iUeeol  and  void,  would  not 
be  a  defence  against  this  action,  if  it  were  un- 
known to  the  plaintiff  when  the  agreement  to 
marry  was  made  by  her.  The  defence  most 
usually  relied  anon  is  a  denial  of  the  promise ; 
and  after  that,  tne  bad  oharaotor  of  the  plaintiff. 
If  this  be  made  out,  it  is  a  sufBcient  defence ; 
bnt  t(  it  be  attempted  and  fails,  the  attempt  may 
be  regarded  by  the  jury  as  a  ground  for  in- 
eraasing  the  damages  against  the  defendant  It 
the  defence  be  a  specific  criminal  act,  it  must 
be  proved  specifically.  If  it  be  general  bad 
character,  evidence  of  bad  reputation  is  receiv- 
able. Neither  specific  bad  condnct  nor  gen- 
eral bad  character  constitutes  a  defence,  if  it 
wae  known  to  the  defendant  when  he  made 
bis  protniae;  although,  even  then,  it  might  be 
considered  in  mitigation  of  damages.  There 
are  decisions  for  and  against  permitting  the 
fact  of  seduction  to  be  received  in  evidence  in 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  to  marry,  for 
the  purpose  of  swelling  the  damages.  But  it 
generally  finds  its  way  into  the  case ;  and  the 
qaestioD  of  damages  is  in  this  case,  more  than 
in  most  others,  entirely  within  the  discretion 
of  the  jury.  The  action  does  not  survive  to 
the  representative  of  a  deceased  promisee,  nor 
can  it  be  munt^ned  against  the  representative 
of  a  d«ceaM<l  promisor.— Contracts  in  restrunt 
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of  marriage  nre  wholly  void,  by  the  policy  of 
the  law.  Thus  no  action  can  be  maintained 
on  any  promise  or  obligntion  not  to  marry ; 
sa  not  to  marry  any  woman  but  the  promisee ; 
or  by  a  widownot  to  marry  sgcin;  orapromise 
Dot  to  marry  witliin  sii  years.  There  is  also 
a  elaas  of  contracts  which,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  they  appear  in  English  law  books, 
would  seem  to  be  not  uncommon  in  that 
country,  and  which  are  called  "  marriage  bro- 
kerage (sometimes  brocage)  contracts."  They 
are,  m  general,  contracts  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  transfer  of  property  to  some  per- 
son, by  way  of  compensation  for  his  or  her 
procuring  a  marriage  for  the  party  paying. 
Such  a  contract  is  void  on  gronnds  of  moraUty 
and  the  public  good,  without  any  reference  to 
the  expediency  or  propriety  of  the  marriage 
itself. — The  matrimonial  connection  various- 
ly dedgnated  in  the  taws  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperors  and  the  decrees  of  some  early 
councils  as  eorteuMnatii$  and  Iteita  eontua- 
tndo,  was  considered  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  be  a  real  marriage,  though  not 
celebrated  with  the  same  solemnity  noratt«nd- 
ed  with  the  same  civil  consequences  as  a  con- 
tract rera^nized  by  both  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical courts.  It  is  what  in  modem  times  is 
called  "  a  marriage  of  eonBoionce,"  and  what 
ancient  jurists  termed  lemi-matrimaniiim.  It 
is  still  called  in  Germany  Balbehe,  where  the 
name  of  half-wife,  Hal^eib,  is  bestowed  on 
a  woman  to  whom,  thongh  a  real  wife,  the 
husband  does  not  convey  his  rank.  This  con- 
dition responds  to  that  of  the  Mtni-uTKf  of  the 
canonists,  who  also  described  such  women  as 
vxorti  §inadote  minvi  lolemjiiter  duetm.  This 
sort  of  union,  though  discountenanced  by  the 
Eoman  Catholic  chorch,  was  held,  when  con- 
tracted seriously,  to  be  indissoluble.  Hence 
she  would  not  tolerate  temporary  unions  of 
this  kind.  Thus,  the  17th  canon  of  the  first 
council  of  Toledo  (400)  excommunicates  all 
who,  having  a  lawful  and  acknowledged  wife 
(uxor),  presume  to  have  also  a  concubine; 
while  it  admits  to  communion  the  man  who 
is  contented  to  live  for  ever  with  a  wife  of 
inferior  rank.  The  canon  merely  enforced 
monogamy.    (See  Corocbinaqe.) 

MIUIICE  SETTLEiairra.  A  promise  to 
give  or  advance  to  a  woman  or  settle  npon 
her,  money  or  an  estate,  on  her  marriage,  is 
valid ;  because  the  marriage  is  regarded  by  the 
law  as  a  sufficient  conuderation  for  it.  Bnt 
it  must  be  made  in  writing  and  signed,  under 
the  English  statute  of  frauds,  and  wherever  that 
clause  is  reEnacted  in  this  country.  A  mere 
representation  concerning  the  pecunia^  con- 
dition of  a  party,  if  made  in  good  faim,  will 
not  bind  one  to  make  his  representations  good. 
Letters  from  parents  or  relatives,  when  suffi- 
ciently specitic,  are  held  to  bind  them. — Con- 
tracts in  fraud  of  marriage  settlements,  and  in- 
tended to  defeat  them,  are  void ;  as  a  private 
bargain  with  the  husband,  or  the  husband  and 
wife,  that  he  shall  pay  back  part  of  her  for- 
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tone;  or  a  promise  to  restore  money  lent  to 
give  the  ftppeorance  uf  wealth,  and  so  procare 
the  marriase ;  and  a  note  given  only  to  be  ex- 
hibited andueedfor  the  same  purpose  haabeea 
held  valid  aguoat  the  promiaaor.  A  creditor 
who  conceals  or  desiea  hia  claima,  so  that  the 
debtor  may  obtain  the  consent  of  the  woman 
or  her  guardiena,  is  boQnd  by  bia  denial  or 
conoealmeat  as  effectually  aa  by  a  release. — Aa 
to  the  power  of  an  infant,  especially  a  female 
infant,  to  make  a  valid  Bcttlement  of  property 
in  view  of  marriage,  tbe  law  is  not  quite  set- 
tied.  An  infant  of  either  sex  may  certainly 
receive  property  in  euch  a  way;  but  in  an 
important  case  in  England  (18  Vesey,  SBS), 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  held  that  a  female  in- 
fant was  not  bound  by  her  settlement  of  her 
estate,  but,  when  she  came  of  age,  might  annul 
the  settlement  and  return  into  possession  of  all 
her  rights  and  interests.  The  opposite  doc- 
trine is  now  established  by  statute  in  Eng- 
land, and  also  by  Btatnt«  or  decision  in  aome 
of  the  United  States. 

UIBOW,  also  called  Mbddlu,  a  soft,  trans- 
lucent, yellowish  or  reddish  vascular  suh- 
Btanoe,  found  in  tbe  central  cavities  and  in  tbe 
e^ogy  texture  of  the  bonee  of  man  and  the 
higher  animals.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
marrow,  the  yellow  and  the  red.  The  yellow 
marrow  is  found  principally  in  the  central  cav- 
ities of  the  long  bouea,  such  as  the  femur,  hu- 
meruB,  and  tibia.  It  consists  of  a  very  fine 
fibrous  network,  in  which  are  imbedded  on 
abundance  of  fat  vesicles  and  capilhiry  blood 
vessels,  together  with  the  ramitlcationB  of 
nerves.  It  is,  however,  hut  little  or  uot  at  all 
sensitive  in  its  ordinary  condition,  although 
when  diseased  it  may,  like  other  parts  of  tbe 
bone,  become  exceedingly  painful.  The  red- 
dish variety  of  marrow  is  found  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  spongy  texture  in  the  extremities 
of  the  long  bones,  in  the  short  and  flat  bones, 
and  especially  in  the  sternum  and  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebm.  It  is  softer  in  consistency 
than  the  preoedina:,  and  contains  only  alight 
traow  of  fat.  Besides  a  delicate  fibrous  tissue, 
blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  an  amorphous  albu- 
minous matter,  it  contdns,  in  tbe  bodies  of  the 
vertebra,  the  sternnm,  ribs,  and  cranial  bones, 
small  rounded,  nucleated  cells,  the  "marrow 
cells."  Harrow  does  uot  exist  in  cartilage, 
nor  in  the  compact  tissue  of  bone,  but  is 
formed  in  proportion  aa  the  medullary  cavities 
are  produced  by  absorption  of  the  oripnal  bone. 

■lERIAT.  L  Freieritk,  a  British  author, 
born  in  London,  July  10,  1793,  died  at  I^ng- 
ham,  Norfolk,  Aug.  2,  1843.  He  entered  the 
naval  service  at  14  years  of  age  as  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  frigate  Imp^rieuae,  and  par- 
tioipated  in  60  engagements,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  severely  injured.  He  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions  by  leaping  over- 
board and  rescuing  drowning  ahipmatea,  for 
which  he  subsequently  received  a  medal  from 
She  humane  society.  In  1812-'16  he  served  on 
the  North  American  coast;  and  he  participated 
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in  an  action  with  gunboats  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
trwn  shortly  previous  to  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  In  1829,  while  commanding  the  Ari- 
adne in  the  channel  service,  he  commenced  his 
literary  career  by  the  publication  of  "Frank 
Mildmay,  or  the  Naval  Officer,"  a  novel  of  sea 
life,  in  which  many  of  his  early  adventures  are 
related.  Among  his  other  noveb  are:  "Tbe 
King's  Own"  (1880);  "The  Paclia  of  Many 
Tales  "  (1836) ;  "  The  Pirate  and  the  Three 
Cutters  "  (1835) ;  "  Midsliipmau  Easy  "  (1836) ; 
"  Jcmhet  in  search  of  a  Father  "  (1686) ;  "  Pe- 
ter Simple  "  (1837) ;  "  Percival  Keene  "  (1887) ; 
"  Snarleyyow  "  (1887) ;  "  Jacob  Faithful " 
(1838);  "The  Phantom  Ship"(1839);  "Poor 
Jack"  (1840);  "Joseph  Ruskbrook"  (1841); 
"Masterman  Ready"  (1841);  "The  Settlers 
in  Canada"  (1844);  "The  Miawon"  (1848); 
"  Children  of  the  New  Forest "  (1840) ;  "  The 
Privateersman"  (1846);  "The  Little  Savage" 
(1848);  and  "Valerie"  (1849).  In  1837  he 
published  a  "Code  of  Signals  for  Vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  Uerchant  Bervic&"  which  ha* 
been  adopted  in  England  and  other  ooantriea, 
and  for  which  he  reoeived  the  cross  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor  from  Louis  Philippe.  In  1838 
he  made  a  tour  in  the  Unit«d  States,  and  in 
1889  published  his  "  Dior;  in  America,"  in 
two  series,  each  of  three  volumes.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  oompelled  by 
the  rupture  of  several  blood  vessels  to  desist 
from  all  profesaional  and  literary  labor.  His 
"Life  and  Correspondence"  (3  vols.,  187^) 
was  published  by  bis  daughter  Florence  (Ure. 
Rosa  Church),  who  is  also  the  author  of  several 
novels.  Ill  Haaid  Fraads,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  1828,  died  iu  Ixmdon,  July  13, 
1856.  He  served  several  yebrs  in  the  British 
navy,  but  resigned  hia  commission,  and  in 
1860  established  himself  in  California,  In 
1363  he  returned  to  England,  and  published  an 
aooonnt  of  his  adventures  under  the  title  of 
"Mountains  and  Mole  Hills"  (London,  1866). 

■IBS  (a  contraction  of  Matfn  or  Mawtr*), 
the  Roman  god  of  war,  wliose  name  in  the  Sa- 
bine and  Oacon  tongues  was  Hamera,  and  who 
was  early  identified  with  the  Greek  Ares.  Be- 
fore this  identification  he  seems  to  have  been 
an  agricultural  rather  than  a  warlike  divinity. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  tutelary  gods,  to  each 
of  whom  Numa  was  said  to  have  appointed 
a  flamen,  and  lie  enjoyed  tbe  highest  honors 
after  Jupiter.  He  was  called  Father  Mors 
(Martpiter),  being  regarded  as  the  parent  of 
the  Romans  from  having  begotten  tbe  fonoders 
of  Rome  by  Rhea  Silvin,  a  priestess  of  Vesta. 
He  was  distinguished  as  tiradivus,  Silvanus,  or 
Quirinus,  in  his  relations  respectively  to  war, 
agriculture,  and  the  state.  The  rites  of  his 
worship,  as  the  dances  of  the  Salii  in  armor, 
had  reference  to  war  and  victory.  The  princi- 
pal temples  dedicated  to  him  at  Rome  were 
that  on  the  Appian  way  outside  of  the  Porta 
Capeno,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  forum. 
— Ares  CApi?c),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  He- 
ra (Juno),  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  not 
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so  mach  as  th«  god  of  war,  u  of  the  tomnlt, 
horror,  and  camsga  of  battle.  He  is  the  im- 
personatioa  of  pb^Blcal  Btreogth,  dulighting  in 
ths  slaughter  of  men  and  the  sack  of  Iowdb. 
Though  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  no 
Greek  city  regarded  him  aa  its  tutelary  deity. 
According  to  the  ancieate,  he  was  worshipped 
among  the  warlike  tribes  of  Thraoe  and  the 
barbaiiaiis  of  8c;thia.  He  had  a  temple  at 
Athene  contuning  a  statae  of  him  by  Alca- 
ineueH,  and  at  Sparta  there  was  a  statue  of 
bim  in  obains.  signif  jidk  that  the  martial  spirit 
would  never  leave  the  city.  Women  were  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  his  worship. 

MU8,  tiie  fourth  planet  in  order  of  distance 
from  the  san,  and  the  nearest  to  us  of  the  su- 
perior planeta,  that  is,  of  the  planets  whose  or- 
tnta  lie  outaide  that  of  the  earth.  Mars  travels 
■Tonnd  the  sun  in  a  mean  eidereal  period  of 
686-0797  days,  on  an  orbit  inclined  1°  61'  to 
(he  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  at  a  mean  distance  of 
18S,811,a00m.  from  the  sun;  but  thU  orbit  is 
considerably  eccentric,  insomuch  that  his  great- 
eat  distance,  162,804,000  m.,  exceeds  his  least, 
136,S18,OOOm.,bymorethanS6,IXIO,ODOm.  He 
returns  to  opposition  at  intervals  separated  by 
a  mean  period  of  779-fl3B  days,  whiah  is  there- 
fore the  planet's  mean  synodloal  period.  The 
earth's  mean  distance  being  61,480,000  m.,  the 
mean  distance  of  Uora  from  the  earth  at  the 
time  when  the  two  planets  are  in  conjunction 
is  about  48,000,000  m.  Bat  at  a  conjunction 
whea  Mars  is  near  his  perihelion,  the  distance 
is  much  reduced,  more  indeed  than  by  the 
18,000,000  m.  by  which  the  peribelion  distance 
of  3fars  is  less  than  his  mean  distance.  For 
the  perihelion  of  the  orbit  of  Uars  lies  in  Ion. 
S38i°,  while  the  aphelion  of  the  earth's  orbit 
lies  in  Ion.  380^°,  so  that  the  earth  is  about 
68°  from  aphelion  when  in  the  same  lonptude 
as  the  perihelion  of  Mars,  and  is  therefore  at  a 
distance  from  the  sun  considerably  exceeding 
her  mean  distance.  Without  entering  at  any 
length,  however,  into  niceties  of  the  sort  (which 
would  be  idle,  sinoe  conjunctions  do  not  hap- 
pen exactly  when  Mars  is  in  perihelion),  we 
may  say  that  at  a  conjunction  near  the  peri- 
helion of  Mars  the  distance  between  the  two 
planeU  amonnts  to  about  36,000,000  m.,  while 


m.  Accordingly,  Mars  is  studied  ander  very 
different  conditions  when  he  is  in  opposition 
[to  the  sua — that  is,  in  conjanction  with  the 
earth)  near  perihelion  and  near  aphelion.  For 
not  only  is  his  apparent  disk  larger  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  case  in  the  proportion 
of  abont  (81)'  to  (35)',  or  more  than  8  to  1, 
but  furthermore  the  planet  is  more  brilliantly 
illnminated  (and  will  therefore  better  bear  tel- 
escopic minifying)  in  the  foimer  case  in  the 
proportion  of  about  (168)'  to  (126)',  or  nearly 
M  8  to  2.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  planet 
can  be  mora  favorably  studied  in  the  former 
esse  than  in  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of 
ibont  0  to  2,  measaring  the  conditions  by  the 
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amonnt  of  ma^ifying  dne  to  proximity  and 
to  the  telescopic  powers  practicBlly  av^able. 
To  ordinary  observation,  tne  efTect  of  the  con- 
siderations just  pointed  out  is  that  Mars  when 
in  cpposiUon  near  perihelion  looks  about  4^ 
times  brighter  than  when  in  opposition  near 
aphelion.  The  opposition  of  the  year  1677 
will  illustrate  this;  for  during  the  oppositions 
which  have  recently  occurred  Mars  has  been 
far  from  perihelion,  the  opposition  of  1669  oc- 
curring when  Mars  was  nearly  in  aphelion,  and 
those  of  1S71  and  1873  being  little  more  fa- 
vorable. In  the  opposition  of  16T6  he  will  be 
nearer,  but  still  some  66°  from  his  perihelion. 
Bat  in  18T7  the  place  of  opposition  will  have 
been  carried  more  nearly  to  the  perihelion 
(somewhat  past  that  point)  than  previously  for 
more  than  80  years.  He  will  therefore  pre- 
sent a  very  distinguished  appearance  in  the 
heavens,  being  little  inferior  m  brightness  to 
the  planet  Jupiter.  It  is  indeed  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  theoretically  Mars  should 
then  be  brighter  than  Jupiter.  That  is,  com- 
paring the  size  of  his  disk  with  that  of  Jupit«r, 
and  tbo  amount  of  light  received  by  the  two 
planets  from  the  sun,  Mars  should  be  bright«r 
when  he  is  in  opposition  near  perihelion  than 
Jupiter  ever  is;  but  owing  cither  to  the  infe- 
rior reflective  qnality  of  the  surface  of  Mars, 
or  more  probably  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
light  of  Jupiter  is  reflected  from  ciond  mass- 
es, and  that  a  portion  of  that  light  is  inherent, 
Jupiter  in  opposition  is  always  brighter  than 
Mars  ever  is. — The  diameter  of  Mars  is  vari- 
ously estimated  by  different  observers,  hut  is 
probably  about  4,400  m.  I'he  volume  of  his 
globe  is  therefore  less  than  the  earth,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  168  to  1,000,  or  the  earth 
IS  nearly  six  times  as  large  as  Mars.  The 
mass  of  the  planet  is  however  even  smaller 
in  proportion ;  for  his  density  is  estimated 
at  seven  tenths  of  the  earth's,  and  his  most, 
though  lees  than  hers  in  the  propiortion  of 
about  118  to  1,000,  is  nearer  oae  ninth  than 
one  eighth  of  the  earth's  mass.  This  sm^l 
planet  rotates  on  an  axis  inclined  about  £8°  to 
the  orbit,  BO  that  the  seasons  have  a  greater 
range  than  those  of  the  earth,  whose  inclina- 
tion to  her  orbit  is  hut  SS}°.  The  rotation  has 
been  determined  with  a  near  approach  to  ac- 
curacy. Cassini,  who  was  one  of  the  flrst  to 
study  the  telescopic  aspect  of  Mars,  assigned  to 
the  planet  a  rotation  period  of  24h.  40m.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  in  1777  attacked  the  problem  with 
less  success  than  nsually  attended  his  work  as 
an  observer.  He  unfortunately  missed  count  of 
one  rotation  in  a  synodicol  revolution  of  Mars, 
and  this  error,  distributed  among  all  the  rota- 
tions of  the  revolution  (correspond ins  to  about 
S4h.  divided  into  760  parts),  amounted  to  nearly 
two  minutes,  so  that  his  estimate  of  the  ro- 
tation period,  £4h.  89m.  26a.,  was  about  two 
minutes  too  fast.  Mfidler,  from  observations 
extending  over  the  years  18SO-'87,  deduced  a 
period  of  24h.  87m.  SS'Ss.  Kaiser  of  l^yden, 
combining  his  own  observations  with  those  by 
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Uftdter,  Sir  W.  Herschel,  and  EiiTgeiu  (n  1673, 
dednoed  a  rotation  period  of  24h.  S7m.  S2'02b. 
Lastly,  the  present  writer,  by  combiniog  ob- 
Berrationa  made  in  1673  with  Hooke'e  obaer- 
vations  in  1086,  dedaced  the  period  8*h,  87m. 
22-TSs.  Aa  this  differed  more  from  Kaiser 
than  could  be  explained  if  neither  Haygens's 
obserrattons  nor  Hooke'B  had  been  misaoder- 
Btood,  Kaiser  went  afresh  over  his  work,  and 
obtaining  his  former  result  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  Hooke's  obeerration  waa  antrustwor- 
thy.  But  the  present  writer,  having  carefully 
cximined  Kuser's  work,  found  that  Kaiser  had 
apparently  counted  the  years  ITOO  and  1900  as 
leap  years ;  at  any  rate,  he  had  somehow  count- 
ed two  days  too  many  in  the  interval  of  about 
SOO  years.  This  excess  of  one  day  per  century 
really  corresponded  to  a  defect  of  S7m.  2Bs., 
^ce  a  Martial  rotation  too  many  had  been 
of  oonrse  introduced  along  with  the  extra  day, 
and  a  Martial  rotation  requires  &4h.  8Tm.  SSb. 
instead  of  24h.,  so  that  the  additional  terres- 
trial day  fell  short  by  87m.  23b,  of  what  was 
really  reqnired  to  provide  (so  to  speak)  for  the 
added  Martial  day.  Now  if  we  divide  87ni. 
83s.  by  the  number  representing  all  the  Mar- 
tial rotations  in  a  century,  or  roogbly  if  we 
divide  2,250  seoonds  by  8G,000,  we  obtain  about 
0'06B  of  a  seoond;  and  adding  this  to  Kaiser's 
value  of  the  rotation  period,  we  obtain  34h, 
87m.  23'G8Gb.  This  is  near  enough  to  the  wri- 
ter's value  (24h.  S7ra.  23-73Ba.)  to  show  that 
both  Huygena's  picture  and  Hooke's  can  be  re- 
lied upon,  the  difference  reEnlting  merely  from 
such  errors  in  drawing  as  might  be  expected. 
We  may  therefore  assign  a  part  of  the  differ- 
ence to  error  in  Hooke's  picture,  and  the  rest 
to  error  in  Huygens's.  After  a  oritieal  exam- 
ination of  the  two  pictures  for  this  purpose, 
the  present  writer  finds  that  the  most  proba- 
ble value  of  the  rotation  period  is  24h.  87m, 
82'7lSs.,  the  true  value  almost  certainly  lying 
between  24h.  87m.  32-7s.  and  31b.  87m.  82-78b. 
This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  rot«tion  of  a 

Slanet  has  been  determined,  or  probably  can  be 
et«rmined,  with  so  great  an  approach  to  ex- 
Botness.  The  marks  on  Mercury  and  Venus 
are  too  uncertain  to  be  tmsted,  and  the  planets 
Jnpiter  and  Saturn  do  not  in  all  probability 
show  th^  real  surface  to  ns.  The  determina- 
tion of  a  planet's  rotation  period  is  not  a  more 
matter  of  curiosity;  for  when  the  period  has 
been  determined  with  conidderable  accuracy,  a 
planet  may  be  regarded  thenceforth  as  a  sort 
of  celestial  chronometer,  by  which  changes  in 
the  rat«  of  other  motions  may  be  inferred  if 
not  gauged, — The  surface  of  Mars  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  many  skilful  observers. 
Hooke,  Gassini,  Huygens,  and  Fontana  were  the 
first  to  recognize  any  of  those  markings  which 
■re  now  known  to  belong  to  the  real  surface. 
They  noticed  that  the  polar  parts  of  the  planet 

Speared  to  be  oocapied  by  white  matter;  the 
sa  does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself 
that  this  mattor  might  be  like  the  snow  and  ice 
which  are  found  in  the  polar  r^ons  of  oar 


earth.    On  the  oontrary,  when  Maraldi  in  17S0 

studied  these  white  regions,  and  found  that  one 
of  them  had  diminished  in  siie,  be  predicted 
its  entire  disappearance.  It  was  not  until  Uer- 
schel  had  carefully  examined  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  found  their  variations  to 
correspond  to  the  progress  of  summer  and  win- 
ter iu  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres 
of  the  planet,  that  the  resemblance  between 
the  white  spots  and  onr  arctic  and  antarctia 
snows  was  recognized,  and  that  Herschel,  ever 
on  the  watch  for  analogies  of  the  kind,  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  these  spots  are  the  snowi 
of  Mars.  The  other  parts  of  the  planet  present 
two  chief  colors,  a  faint  ruddy  tint,  apparently 
representing  the  continents  of  the  planet,  and  a 
stil!  fainter  indigo-green  tint,  whicli  from  an 
early  period  has  been  regarded  as  indicating 
the  presence  of  seas  and  oceans  upon  that  dis- 
tant world.  It  was  for  a  long  time  imposdble, 
however,  as  Dr.  Whewell  pointed  out,  to  bo 
certain  t^at  diis  interpretation  of  the  white 
spots  and  of  the  greenish  markings  waa  cor- 
rect, or  that  water  existed  in  any  form  on  the 
snrtaoe  of  Mara.  But  recently  the  spectrosco- 
pic analysis  of  the  light  of  Mars  has  shown  be- 
yond question  that  at  times  the  vapor  of  water 
exists  in  the  planet's  atmosphere,  since  the 
same  bands  are  seen  which  appear  in  the  solar 

Sectrum  when  the  sun  is  low  down  and  shining 
rough  the  denser  and  more  moiatnre-Uden 
parts  of  our  atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  the  condition  of 
Mars  as  to  temperatnre  can  so  nearly  resemble 
the  earth's,  as  we  should  have  to  believe  if  we 
considered  only  the  relative  extent  of  the  snowy 
polar  regions  in  the  two  planets.  Mara  is  so 
much  further  from  the  sun  that  the  solar  radi- 
ation is  reduced,  as  compared  to  that  to  which 
onr  earth  is  exposed,  in  the  ratio  of  about  1 
to  S  when  Mars  is  in  perihelion,  and  of  about 
1  to  8  when  he  is  in  aphelion.  Moreover,  be- 
ing a  much  smsller  planet,  we  should  expect  his 
atmospheric  envelope  to  be  mnch  less  dense, 
since  if  reduced  as  his  volume  it  would  be  re- 
duced as  the  cube  of  his  linear  dunensions; 
whereas  it  would  extend  over  a  surface  reduced 
only  as  the  square  of  those  dimensiona  On  this 
assumption  there  wonid  be  less  air  per  square 
mile  of  the  planet  Intheproportionof  abont  11 
to  20 :  and  as  gravity  at  the  surface  of  Mors  is 
less  than  gravity  on  the  earth  in  the  ratio  887 
to  1,000,  the  atmospheric  pressure  would  be 
less  as  about  4,2S7  to  30,000,  or  would  be  little 
more  than  one  fifth  that  of  the  earth's  sea  leveL 
Of  course,  we  have  no  certain  assoranoe  that 
the  assnmptdon  here  made  is  even  approxi- 
mately correct.  But  since,  to  make  the  climat« 
of  Mars  as  warm  as  onr  earth's,  the  atmosphere 
should  be  much  denser  than  ours,  whereas  the 
assumption  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
most  probable  would  make  the  atmospherio 
density  barely  one  fifth  of  ours,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  regard  the  climate  of  Mara  as  probably 
like  that  of  our  earth.  There  are  reasons, 
therefore,  for  viewing  as  at  least  wor^y  of 
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eonMdoratioii  the  theoir  of  Uattien  WilUams, 
that  the  climate  of  Van  is  reall  j  unlike  that  ot 
onr  earth,  notwitfastanding  the  siroiluity  of  the 
snow  regions  in  extent.  Without  entering  into 
the  detula  of  liis  tbeor;,  or  accepting  the  rela- 
tiooi  which  he  Bomewhat  ipecQtativelj  exhibits, 
we  mar  thus  far  proTinonallj  adopt  hia  views 
OS  not  improbable, — Owing  to  the  mnch  smdl- 
er  amoant  of  solar  radiation  at  the  distance  of 
Uars,  and  also  to  the  mnch  more  limited  ex- 
tent of  his  oceans,  the  qnanldtj  of  aqaeona  va- 
por raised  into  hia  atmosphere  must  be  verj 
tnnoh  lets  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
snrfaoe;  and  it  is  not  nnlikelr  that  most  of 
the  precipitation  of  such  vapor  takes  pUoe  in 
the  form  of  snow,  which  would  not  ful  thick- 
Ij,  and  wonld  be  soon  melted  dnring  the  Mar- 
taal  daj  in  the  tropical  and  sabtropit^  regions. 
Thus  we  maj  eiplain  the  appearances  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  doe  to  the  dis- 
dpation  of  Uartial  rain  clouds,  and  also  the 
observed  fact  that  the  disk  of  Hars  is  whitish 
Dear  the  edge,  and  the  markings  invisible  there. 
Thns  whatever  aqueous  vaptor,  or  clond,  was 
carried  to  the  temperate  regions,  and  whatever 
ice  or  snow  aconmnlated  in  the  polar  regions, 
woold  be  much  smaller  in  amount  than  we 
■hoold  otherwise  have  inferred  from  the  appa- 
rent extent  of  the  polar  snow  caps,  and  tJiese 
wonld  tlierefore  diminish  in  extent  as  sammer 
advanced,  mnch  more  quickl;  tiian  the^  would 
if  formed  as  in  the  earth's  case.  The  general 
eoncluNon  to  which  we  shonld  be  led  if  we 
adopted  this  view  wonld  be  that  the  planet  pre- 
sents conditions  unfavorable  for  the  existence 
of  snch  forma  of  life  as  we  are  familiar  with. 
These  qnestions  derive  their  chief  scientific  in- 
terest, however,  as  suggesting  the  oarefnl  study 
of  those  Martial  phenomena  which.preeumablj 
depend  on  the  denntj  of  the  planet's  stmos- 

Ehere,  and  ita  general  conditions  as  respects 
omiditj  and  so  on. 

HU8,  lue  FTut«lM  npyvlTts  BMtet,  a  French 
octrees,  horn  in  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1TT9,  died  Uarch 
80,  ]S*7.  She  was  the  natnral  daughter  of 
Jacques  Honvel,  one  of  the  first  actors  of  the 
daj,  and  a  provincial  actress  named  Mars- 
Boutet,  and  made  her  appearance  npon  the 
stage  in  her  childhood.  At  14  years  of  age 
she  filled  what  the  French  call  rSla  d'inginua, 
and  when  somewhat  older  attempted  with  suo- 
teea  jmaiei  amowrmue*;  hnt  she  made  no  de- 
cided impression  npon  the  pablie  nntil  her 
personation  in  180B  of  a  dexE  and  dumb  gir( 
m  the  Abbi  Ae  Vfyu.  The  grace  and  feeling 
which  she  evinced  on  this  occasion  created  an 
enthosiasm  in  her  favor,  and  soon  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Hlle.  Gontat  in  1809,  sbe  assumed 
the  position  of  the  first  comic  actress  of  the 
daj.  For  the  last  SO  years  of  her  professional 
life  she  was  without  a  rival  on  the  French 
ftage  in  genteel  oomedj',  every  new  part  at- 
tempted b7  hor  being  a  success  down  to  that 
of  lOle.  de  Belle-Isle  in  Dnmas's  drama  of  that 
nsnte,  prodnoed  In  1839,  in  which,  although 
00  ye*r»  ot  agOi  ^^  appeared  like  a  young  wo- 


mui  of  20.  She  took  her  leave  of  the  atage  in 
March,  1811.  Although  some  of  her  greateat 
triumphs  were  achieved  in  the  plays  of  Victor 
Hngo,  Dnmaa,  and  other  modern  writers,  she 
greatly  preferred  the  dramaa  of  the  old  school, 
eHpecially  the  comedies  of  Moliire  and  the 
f^iUe*  d'intriffue  of  Marivaux.  Her  persona- 
tions of  the  fashionable  lady  or  coquette  of  the 
old  regime  in  these  works  are  among  the  most 
cherished  traditioos  of  the  French  stage.  Her 
figure,  voice,  action,  and  toilette  were  alilu 
admirable,  and  in  the  expression  of  her  cotM- 
tenance  she  invariably  conformed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  scene.  She  amassed  a  contdderable  for- 
tune, and  the  latter  years  of  her  life  were 
passed  in  a  sumptuous  retreat,  where  she  daily 
received  yisits  from  persons  eminent  in  litera* 
tnre  or  the  arts.  She  left  as  estate  valued  at 
800,000  francs  to  a  son  SO  years  old  At  her 
death,  whom  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  she  had  pergistently  refused  to  see. 

HllSiU  (ano.  Lilybaum),  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Sicily,  adja- 
cent to  Oape  Boeo  (anc,  Prainoatorium  Xtly- 
bmum),  in  the  province  and  16  m.  S.  S.  W.  of 
the  town  of  Trapani;  pop.  about  18,000.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  several  chnrchee,  and  va- 
rious monastic,  educational,  and  charitable  es- 
tablishments. It  exports  com,  cattle,  oil,  salt, 
and  Boda,  hnt  chiefly  wine. — The  ancient  city 
of  Lilybnum,  of  which  Marsala  occnplea  only 
the  southern  half,  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
CarthaginianB  who  escaped  from  the  destrno- 
tion  of  Motya  by  the  elder  Dionysius  in  897 
B.  0.  It  BooD  prospered,  and  became  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Sicily.  In  2'!6  Pyrrhns  ot  Epinis  made  an 
unsuocesaful  attempt  to  capture  it;  and  in  SGD 
it  was  attacked  by  tbe  Romans  in  the  first  Poi- 
nio  war  with  two  consular  armies  and  a  for> 
midable  fleet  After  seversl  efforts  to  carry 
it  by  asBsnlt,  tbe  consuls  converted  the  dege 
into  a  blockade,  which  was  maintained  for 
nearly  tea  years  withoot  accompliKhing  ita 
object;  nor  did  the  Romans  obtain  possessioq 
of  it  until  it  was  surrendered  by  the  Carthar 
ginians  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  part 
purobaBe  of  peace.  From  this  period  tbe  har- 
bor of  Lilybeaam  became  a  principal  station  iif 
the  Roman  fleet,  and  tbe  city  one  of  tbe  great 
points  of  communication  between  Rome  uid 
Africa.  The  place  continued  prosperons  till 
the  leth  century;  hnt  from  the  period  when 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  canaed  its  Lorbor  to  be 
blockea  up  with  a  monnd  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  tbe  attacks  of  the  Barbary  corsurs,  it 
ceased  to  hold  the  fint  rank  among  the  mari- 
time towns  of  W.  Bicily,  and  gave  place  to 
Trapani.  Few  vestiges  of  tbe  andent  city  now 
remain.  Numerous  fragments  of  sculpture, 
however,  vases,  coina,  ic.,  have  been  from 
time  to  time  discovered,  and  some  portions  of 
an  aqnednct  are  still  standing.  Uarsala  was 
Garibaldi's  landing  place  in  his  expedition  to 
Sicily  in  May,  1600,  where  he  disembarked  In 
preaence  ot  two  Neapolitan  w 
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HAISCBNER,  Bcimrkk,  a  Oennan  composer, 
bom  ID  Zittau,  Ang.  16,  179S,  died  tn  Hanover, 
Dec  15,  lesi.  He  wu  almost  a  self-Un^t 
masitnan,  his  parenU  being  too  poor  to  afford 
him  proper  instruation.  He  acqoired  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  art  here  and  there,  and  with 
tlib  set  abont  composing  in  every  form.  Hav- 
ing oompo»ed  a  ballet  for  a  troop  of  dancers, 
the  orohcatra  was  brought  to  a  sudden  stop, 
the  horns  having  notes  to  piay  that  were  not 

»  their  instrnments.  In  18ia  be  wrote  a  lit- 
opera,  Der  Kj/ffhdutarhety,  and  in  1819  he 
Eroduced  at  Dresden  HHnrieh  IV.  vnd  Att- 
ifful,  an  opera  in  tbrea  acta.  In  1828  be 
bacame,  Jointlj'  with  Uoriaoohi  and  Von  We- 
bar,  mnsical  director  of  the  opera  in  Dresden. 
In  1838  Der  Vampyr,  his  most  celebrated 
work,  was  prodaoed  at  Leipsic  In  1880  be 
was  called  to  Hanover  as  ohapelmaster  to  the 
king,  and  there  he  composed  two  other  sao- 
cessfnl  worlis.  Da*  Sehlcu  am  Aetna  and  Sant 
Heiling.  He  also  composed  many  songs  for 
single  voices,  ten  collections  of  mate-voice  part 
songs,  trios,  and  qunrtets  for  instraments,  and 
a  variety  of  sonatas,  fantasias,  and  rondos. 

■USDEH,  WUUb,  a  Britisb  orientalist,  bom 
in  Dnblin,  Nov.  16,  1704,  died  near  London, 
Oot  6,  188S.  In  1771  his  father,  who  was 
a  merchant  of  Dublin,  proonred  for  him  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  In^ 
company  at  Bencoolen,  Sumatra.  He  there 
attahted  the  ofHce  of  principal  secretary  to  the 
government,  acqntred  a  close  acqoaintance  with 
the  country  and  the  Malay  language,  and  In 
177B  retamed  to  England.  In  1795  he  was 
made  chief  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  with  a 
salary  of  £4,000;  and  on  bis  resignation  in 
1807,  the  government  conferred  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £1,600.  In  1884  be  beqneathed  his 
rich  ooliection  of  coins  and  medals  to  the  Brit- 
isb museum,  and  his  valuable  library  of  orien- 
tal boolcs  and  mannsoripts  to  King's  college, 
London.  The  most  important  of  his  worics 
are:  "History  of  Sumatra"  (London,  1782); 
"Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Ualay  Lan- 
gnoge"  (1813);  a  translation  of  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo  (1817);  and  Numwaata  Orimta- 
lia,  a  treatise  on  eastern  coins,  &a.  (1823-'fi). 
■IBSEaUlSE,  a  national  song  of  France, 
produced  in  1792  by  Ronget  de  T'Isle,  an  offi- 
cer then  BtatJoned  at  Strasbnrg,  and  hence 
originally  called  Chant  de  pdcrre  da  Varmie  du 
Rhin.  It  soon  attained  popularity  throughout 
the  country,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tories of  the  French  revolutionary  armies.  In 
Paris  it  was  sung  for  the  flrst  time  by  the  band 
at  men  who  were  brought  from  Marseilles  by 
Borharouz  to  aid  in  the  revolution  of  Aug.  10, 
1762.  Hence  it  was  called  L«  ehant  da  Mar- 
leillaii,  and  afterward  La  ManeillaUe.  It 
has  since  continued  to  be  the  favorite  song  du- 
ring all  popolar  movements  in  France.  The 
researches  of  musical  scholars  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, seem  to  prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  melody  was  not  composed  by  Songet 
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de  risle,  but  was  copied  by  him  from  the  ertdo 
of  tbe  f  onrtfa  mass  of  Holtzmann  of  Muraber^, 
who  oomposed  it  in  1776 ;  and  it  was  firat 
heard  in  Strashurg  in  the  botel  of  Mme.  de 
Montesson,  in  1783. 

UftSEILUn  (Fr.  Marieillt ;  anc.  MauUia), 
a  city  and  the  principal  seaport  of  France,  c^ 
ital  of  the  department  of  Bonchee-du-Kh6ne, 
on  the  N.  E.  shore  of  tbe  gnlf  of  Lyons,  at 
the  head  of  a  bay  the  entrance  to  which  is 
sheltered  by  a  nvup  of  islets,  in  lat  48°  W 
N.,  Ion.  6°  22' E.,  400  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris; 
pop.  in  lS7a.  S12,8M.  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  the  principal  cities  of  France,  by 
steamers  with  the  chief  ports  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Levant,  and  Algeria,  and  is  tbe 
centre  of  the  Indian  overland  m^il  service. 
Un  its  N.  side  Ues  the  old  town,  with  filthy 
and  tortuous  streets  and  lanes,  but  containing 
some  spacious  squares,  a  remarkable  town  hall, 
and  the  remains  of  Roman  ramparts.  It  is 
separated  from  the  new  town  by  a  magnificent 
avenue,  which  Is  snocessiTely  called  Rue  d' Aii, 
in  its  central  part  Rue  du  Grand  Court,  and 
afterward  Rue  de  Rome,  and  which  extends  in 
a  straight  line  from  the  gate  of  Aii  to  that  of 
Rome,  traversing  the  entire  lensth  of  tbe  city 
from  N.  to  8,,  and  leading  to  tne  Prado,  the 
most  popular  promenade  on  the  seaside.  The 
handsomest  of  t1)e  many  fine  streets  of  the  new 
city  is  tbe  Gannebi&re,  which  leads  from  the 
Grand  Oours  to  tbe  old  harbor,  and  contains  the 
most  elegant  shops,  hotels,  and  coffee  haases, 
including  tbe  beautiful  Oafi  Turc,  chiefly  fre- 
qnented  by  Greeks  snd  Levantines.  The  new 
city  is  built  around  the  port  The  quays  are 
tbe  most  bnstling  and  interesting  parts  of  Mar- 
seilles, being  constantly  thronged  by  crowds 
of  orientals,  Greeks,  Italians,  English,  and 
French,  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
tbe  place.  Tbe  animation  of  the  city  is  only 
equalled  by  tbe  picturescoenees  of  ita  locaUty. 
It  rises  over  its  port  in  tne  form  of  a  gradually 
sloping  amphitheatre ;  the  snrronading  hilts 
are  covered  with  olive  gardens  and  vineyards, 
and  with  thousands  of  country  bouses  or  la*- 
tidei  of  the  citizens.  Opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  is  tbe  cb&teau  d'lf,  in  which  Mira- 
heau  was  imprisoned.  On  snmmer  evenings 
the  iababitants  seek  relief  from  the  heat  on 
the  seaside,  which  is  crowded  with  pleasure 
boats;  and  many  fine  residencea  and  places  of 
public  entertainment  ore  situated  along  the 
banks.  All  parts  of  the  city  are  well  supplied 
with  water  throngb  a  canal  fed  by  the  Du- 
rance, and  opened  in  18C0,  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000,000.  Tbe  public  buildings  possess  little 
architectural  interest  The  cathedral  is  said  to 
have  been  built  upon  tbe  site  of  a  temple  of 
Diana ;  the  church  of  St.  Victor  is  tbe  most 
ancient  church,  and  was  formerly  one  of  tbe 
most  celebrat«d  abbeys  in  Christendom.  There 
is  a  French  Protestant  church,  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  English  residents,  a  Greek  chnrch, 
and  a  synagogue. — Among  the  public  institn- 
tions  are  an  arsenal,  a  mint,  a  lyoenm,  a  med- 
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teal  school,  a  hydrographio  iosUtation,  a  ichool 
tor  mstraction  in  Arabic,  an  industrial  and 
commercial  aoademj,  a  fine  observstor;,  a  mu- 
Knm  of  pictnres,  Rntiqnities,  medals,  and  nat- 
ural biatorj,  a  libraiy  of  abont  TG,000  vol- 
umes, a  botanic  garden,  an  aoademj  of  scien- 
ces, letters,  and  art,  medical,  agricaltaral,  and 
statistical  societiea,  and  a  number  of  newspa- 
pers.   The  Grand  theatre  resembles  the  Odd- 
OD  of  Paris.     Besides  the  HAtel-Dieu,   there 
are  a  Innatic  asjlam,  a  lying-in  hospital,  sev- 
eral  public  inatitntiona  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  a  school  for  deaf  mutes,  and  other  pub- 
tic  and  piirate  charitable  establishments.     The 
lazaretto,  which  was  so  large  that  it  oonld 
hold  the  entire  French  army  on  its  return  from 
^ypt,  was  pulled  down  in  ISfiO  and  removed, 
as  well  as  the  sanitary  de- 
partment to  the  i^araD- 
Idne  roadstead  of  Friool, 
which  was  formed  by  con- 
necting the  fortified  islets 
of  If,  Pom^e,  ond  Rs- 
tonnean   by  means  of   a 
lH«ak  water. — The  old  har- 
bor  la  an    oblong  basin 
1,000  yards  long  by  880 
broad,  occupying  an  area 
of  abODt  TO  acres,  has  a 
depth   of   water  varying 
from  18  to  24  ft.,  and  can 
accommodate  1,300  mer- 
chant vessels.    It  is  pro- 
tected on  the  right  by  Fort 
8t  Nicolaa,  and  on  the  left 
by  Fort  St.  Jean.    N.  of  it 
is  the  new  harbor,  La  Jolli- 
ette,  which  was  completed 
in  ISfiS.     It  ia  formed  by 
ft  breakwater  1,300  yards 
long,  thrown  into  the  sea 
parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
at  a  distance  of  1,800  ft 
from  it;  two  piers  stretch 
toward  it  from  the  shore, 
at  a  distance  of  flOO  yards 
from  each  other,  so  as  to 
leare  room  for  the  entrance 
of  vessels.     It  forms  an 
inner  basin  and  two  outer  harbora,  and  the 
former  is  connected  with  the  old  port  by 
ft  canal,  which  runs  behind  the  fort  of  St. 
Jean.    The  inner  basin  and  this  canal  cover  an 
area  of  about  TO  acres.    Other  badns  of  sUIl 
greater  extent  have  been  constmcted  since,  so 
Uiat  at  present  they  embrace  a  water  area  of 
about  200  acres.    The  imports  in  18T1,  inclu- 
sive of  gold  and  silver,  wore  valued  at  984,000,- 
000  franca,  the  exports  at  T83,000.000  francs. 
The  imports  of  groin  and  flour  amounted  to 
6,800,000  quintals,  valued  at  161,000,000  francs. 
IfvMilles  trades  with  all  parts  of  the  world, 
bat  chiefly  with  the  Levant,  Algeria,  and  other 
eoaatfl  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  number  of 
Franoh  veaaels  entering  the  port  in  18T1  was 
6,120,  tonnage  1,809,000;  French  vessels  clear- 


ed, 8,G6S,  tonnage  878,000;  foreign  vessels  en- 
tered, 8,71S,  tonnage  B08,000.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  principally  of  soap,  murocco  and 
other  leather,  glass,  porcelain,  caps,  straw  hats, 
refined  sugar,  salt,  liqueura,  &c. — The  ancient 
city  was  founded  about  600  B.  C.  by  Ionian 
colonists  from  Fhoctea  in  Asia  Minor.  (See 
Phooaa.)  The  prosperity  and  the  commerce 
of  the  new  settlement  made  rapid  progress. 
MoBsilia  became  the  rival  of  Carthage  and  the 
ally  of  Rome.  Many  new  settlements  were 
founded  by  her  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  remained  under  her  subjection, 
and  her  navigators  advanced  as  far  as  the  Bal- 
tic (about  860).  (See  Pttbias.)  Threatened 
by  hostile  tribes,  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia 
called  the  Romans  to  their  assistance  (IBS- 


Tbt  BvDiM,  In  tlw 

120).  The  city  was  left  in  possession  of  its  in- 
dependence after  the  subjugation  of  Gaul,  but 
in  48,  having  declared  for  Pom^y  at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  it  was  seited  by  Ctcaar 
and  annexed  to  the  Roman  republic.  Massilia 
became  then  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning, 
and  was  called  the  new  Athens.  Christianity 
was  introduced  there  in  the  8d  century.  After 
varioDH  vicissitudes  the  city  came  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  flth  century  under  the  sway  of 
Boso,  king  of  Cisjurane  Burgundy,  and  in  the 
18th  under  that  of  the  counts  of  Provence; 
and  in  1481  Marseilles  with  Provence  was  uni- 
ted to  the  crown  of  France.  In  1624  it  resist- 
ed the  constable  de  Bourbon.  The  religious 
wars  were  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  in 
Marseilles,  and  the  city  submitted  to  Henry 
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IT.  only  in  ISOS.  It  wsa  deprired  of  its  fran- 
ohiie  by  Lonla  X[  V.  In  1660.  In  1720-'ai  it  was 
dasolated  by  the  plagae,  which  destroyed  40,- 
000  or  60,000  peraoaR,  oa  which  CMK»non  Bish- 
op Belamnce  diBdngaiahed  himself  by  hia  xeal 
for  the  sick ;  a  monument  perpetuates  his  mem- 
ory, and  the  poet  Pope  has  celebrated  his  he- 
roism. During  the  French  revolution,  the  city 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  Girondists,  but 
it  was  taken  by  the  terroriatfi.  Schlosser  saya : 
"Fr^ron  erected  a  rerolationary  tribunal  with- 
oat  a  jury  in  Marseilles,  and  selected  the  ref- 
use of  humanity  for  his  jndges.  It  almost 
appeared  as  if  the  commis^oners  of  the  con- 
Tenlion  would  annihilate  the  city  itself  and 
even  the  harbor.  Executions  were  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  the  deetrnction  of  buildings 
OODtlnaed  for  months,  while  Fr^roa  dated  his 
reports  to  the  convention,  according  to  the 
savage  style  of  bis  time,  not  from  Marseilles, 
but  from  'commnne  nnnamed.'  "  It  was  only 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  that 
Marselllea  fnlly  recovered  from  these  calami- 
ties. The  colomiaUon  of  Algeria  ^ve  a  pow- 
ertal  impetus  to  its  commerce.  Baring  the 
war  of  18TO-'71  it  was  repeatedly  the  scene  of 
Tioleat  popular  oommotioos,  and  an  imitation 
of  the  Paris  commune  movement  took  place 
in  March,  1871.  Tb«  goveminent  troops  re- 
oooupied  the  city,  after  a  struggle,  on  April  4, 

HUSH,  iu*  {CkLD-muX  an  SiiKlish  au- 
thoress, bom  at  Lindley  Wood,  StaSordsbire, 
Dear  the  close  of  the  last  century,  died  there 
in  October,  1ST4.  About  the  year  1820  she 
was  married  to  Arthnr  Outhbert  Maish,  a 
London  banker,  who  died  in  1849.  In  18SB, 
upon  the  death  of  her  brother,  author  of  a 
"Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Limitation,"  she  sno- 
oeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and  assumed  as 
an  additional  anrname  that  of  her  own  family, 
bring  styled  Anno  Marsh-Caldwell  of  Lind- 
ley Wood.  Her  first  work,  "Two  OU  Men's 
Tales,"  waa  pubtished  in  1884.  Others  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  sncoesaion,  two  or  three  some- 
times appearing  in  a  ringle  year,  the  last  In  1867. 
They  are:  "Tales  of  the  Woods  and  Fields," 
"Triumphs  of  Time,"  "Monnt  Sorei,"  "Au- 
brey," "The  Admiral's  Daughter,"  "Emilia 
Wyndham,"  "Father Darcy"  "The  Protestant 
Reformation  in  France,"  "Norman's  Bridge," 
"Angela,"  "Lady  Evelyn,"  "Mordannt  Hall," 
"Lettice  Arnold.  " The  Wiloiingtons,"  "Time 
the  Avenger,"  "  Bavensclifte,"  "Oastle  Avon," 
"The  Bong  of  Roland,  chanted  before  the 
Battle  of  Hastings"  (translated  from  the  Nor- 
man French),  "  The  Heiress  of  Haughtoo," 
"Evelyn  Maraton,"  and  "The  Rose  of  Aah- 
urst."  Most  of  these  works  have  been  repub- 
lished in  America.  Her  elder  sister  married 
a  son  of  William  Roscoe,  author  of  "  The  Life 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,"  and  a  younger  sister 
was  the  first  wife  of  Bir  Henry  EoUand. 

JUISB,  Dexter,  an  American  palieontologist, 
bom  in  1806,  died  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  April 
S,  1868.  Without  education,  and  by  oconpa- 
tioA  a  day  laborer,  hia  attention  was  first  at- 


tracted to  the  subject  of  fossils  by  observing 
in  less  the  footprints  in  slabs  dedgned  tor 
fiaggiug  stones.  He  was  early  engaged  in  the 
search  for  specimens,  sometimes  in  the  em- 

Eloy  of  others,  bnt  in  later  years  chiefiy  on 
is  own  account,  traversing  the  vaUey  of  the 
Connecticut  from  the  nortiiem  line  of  Mss- 
sachnsetta  to  WethersSeld,  and  visiting  also  the 
states  of  New  Jersey  and  New  Hampshire. 
At  the  time  of  bis  death,  notwithataoding  his 
frequent  supplies  to. others,  his  cabinet  con- 
tained, as  ^e  result  of  his  own  personal  ex- 
ertions, perhaps  the  chiilceat  collection  of  fos- 
sil footprints  and  fishes  then  in  existence.  One 
slab,  10  ft.  in  length  by  S  in  width,  contained 
at  least  TO  distinct  footprints;  and  another,  7 
ft.  by  4,  was  literally  covered  with  perfect 
impressions.  There  were  in  all  about  600 
slaos  with  tracks  and  raindrops  impressed  upon 


for  about  |2,700,    (See  Fossil  Footpmnm.) 

UBSB.  !•  fitwge  FcrUis,  an  American 
scholar,  bom  in  Woodstock,  Vt,  March  17, 
1801.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  collie  in 
18S0,  and  then  removed  to  Burlington,  Yt, 
where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1S86  he  was  elect«d  a  member  of  the 
supreme  executive  council  of  Vermont,  and  in 
1842  became  a  representative  in  congress,  re- 
taining his  seat  in  that  body  by  successive  re- 
elections  till  1849,  when  he  was  commissioned 
by  President  Taylor  as  minister  reaident  at 
Constantinople,  which  office  he  held  for  four 
years.  In  18S2  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Greece.  During  bis  residence  abroad 
he  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  and  in  Eu- 
rope, pasdng  some  time  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
aud  Norway,  where  he  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  leading  Scandinavian  scholar.  On 
his  return  from  Europe  in  1668  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  rebuild 
the  state  house  at  Montpeller,  which  was 
burned  In  January,  1857,  and  served  as  rail- 
road commissioner  for  Vermont  for  two  years 
(1867-'9).  In  186?  he  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Vermont  to  m^ke  a  rem>rt  to  the 
legislature  in  regard  to  the  artifloiaJ  propagit- 
tion  of  fishes.  In  1860  he  received  the  d^ree 
of  LL,  D,  from  Dartmouth  college.  In  1861 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Italy,  a  post 
which  he  still  holds  (1876).  Besides  numerous 
addresses  and  speeches,  and  contributions  to 
periodicals,  he  bas  published  a  "Compendioue 
Grammar  of  tiie  Old  Northern  or  Icelandie 
Langnage,  compiled  and  translated  from  the 
Grammar  of  Rask  "  (Buriington,  1638} ;  "  The 


into  the  United  States  "  (Boston,  1866)  j  "  Leo- 
tnres  on  the  English  Langnage"  (New  York, 
1861 ;  originally  delivered  in  1869  in  the  poat- 
n-aduate  course  of  Columbia  college,  New 
York),  in  which  he  "  umed  to  excite  a  more 
general  interest  among  edncated  men  and 
women  in  the  history  a&d  essential  character 
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of  tlMir  DfttiTQ  toDgne,  tuid  to  recommend  the 
■tod;  of  the  English  language  in  its  earlier  lit- 
erary moiiDinentB  rather  than  through  the  me- 
dinm  ot  grammars  and  lingaistic  ttcatiBas;" 
"  Origin  and  HistArj  of  the  Lngliah  Ijutguage  " 
(Xew  York,  18fi2) ;  and  "Uan  and  I^tnre" 
(Sew  York,  1S64).  This,  with  DiimeronB  cor- 
r«cticms  by  the  author,  was  translated  into 
Italian  (Florence,  IBTO),  and  afterward  almost 
entirely  rewritten  and  republished  under  the 
title,  "  The  Earth,  as  modified  b;  Human  Ac- 
tion" (New  York,  18T4).  IL  CmHH  (Cbanb), 
wife  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berkley,  Uass., 
Deo.  1,  1816.  She  wsa  married  in  1838.  Her 
pnblidied  prodaotions  are :  "  The  Ilallig,  or 
the  Sheepfold  in  the  Waters,"  translated  from 
the  German  of  Biematzki,  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author  (Boston,  1857)  j  and 
"  WoUe  of  the  EnoU  and  other  Poema  "  (New 
York,  1860). 

uiSB,  Btrkert,  an  English  author,  bom  iu 
London  in  I7G7,  died  in  Feterboroagh  in  18S9. 
He  was  educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1T8S  he  went  to  Germsny,  and  re- 
aided  in  Gottingen,  where  he  published  in  Ger- 
man a  series  of  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the 
war  policy  of  Great  Britain,  for  which  Mr. 
I^tt  rewarded  him  with  a  pension.  On  the 
French  invanon  of  Germany  he  returned  to 
En^and,  and  in  1S07  was  appointed  Lady 
Kvgaret'B  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  subatitnted  English  for  I^tin  in  the  de- 
livery of  his  lectures.  In  1816  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  three  years  subseqaent- 
ty  was  translated  to  Feterborongh.  He  was  a 
distinguished  opponent  of  both  Calvinists  and 
Roman  Catholics.  His  principal  works  are :  a 
translation  of  Uichaelis's  "  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament"  (London,  1792^1801);  "The 
Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  con- 
sidered" (4to,  Cambridge,  1T9S);  "The  Na- 
tional Reli^on  the  Foundation  of  National 
Edacation"  (1811);  "Lectnres  on  the  Criti- 
cism and  Interpretation  of  the  Biblo"  (1838); 
and  "  Lectures  on  the  Authenticity  and  Crem- 
bility  of  the  New  Testament,  aud  on  the  Au- 
thotitj  of  the  Old  Testament "  (new  ed,  1840). 

I**""",  JUMt,  an  American  scholar,  bom 
in  Hartford,  Vt.,  July  IS,  1794,  died  in  Col- 
chester, Vt,  July  8,  J842.  IIi9  early  life  was 
nUMd  on  his  father's  farm.  He  graduated  at 
Darbnonth  collie  in  1617,  and  at  Andover 
tbeotogical  seminary  in  1822.  Soon  after  he 
became  a  tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  college, 
Ti^inia.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  modern  languages  there,  and  ordained  to  the 
muistry.  He  was  called  in  1828  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  university  of  Vermont,  which  of- 
fice be  resigned  in  1838,  in  order  to  devote  all 
his  lima  to  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  moral  and 
intellectual  pbilosophy,  which  he  occupied  un- 
til his  decease.  In  1829  he  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Coleridge's  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  with 
notes  and  a  preliminary  essay,  and  a  series  of 
papers  on  popular  education;  and  in  1880  a 
volume  of  "Selections  from  Old  English  Wrl- 
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tera  on  Praotical  Theology."  He  published 
also  a  translation  of  Herder's  "Spint  of  He- 
brew Poetry  "  (2  vols.,  Burlington,  1883).  Dr. 
Marsh  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  boUi 
Amherst  and  Columbia  colle^.  Prof.  Tor- 
rey,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  professorship, 
published  a  volume  of  "Bemains,"  consisting 
ohiefly  of  his  philosophical  lectures,  with  a 
memoir  (Boston,  1848). 

■1K8H,  OtkaM  Ckarits,  an  Amerioan  natu- 
ralist, bom  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1881. 
He  studied  at  PhUlips  academy,  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  at  Yale  college,  where  he  graduated 
in  1860,  and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  the 
Yale  scientific  school.  From  1862  to  1366  he 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Breslau,  and  on  his  return  to  America 
in  1866  was  elected  professor  of  palfeontologj 
in  Yale  college.  His  scientiflo  publications, 
which  began  while  he  was  a  student,  have  been 
very  numerous.  Among  his  earlier  papers, 
most  of  which  appeared  first  in  the  "  Amerioan 
Journal  of  Science,"  are :  "  The  Gold  of  Nova 
Scotia"  (1861);  "Description  of  a  New  Ena- 
liosaurian,  ^iMauruj.^caiitiinvf"  (1862);  "De- 
scription of  an  Ancient  Sepulchral  Mound" 
(1867);  "Contributions  to  the  Mineralogy  of 
Nova  Scotia  "  (1867) ;  "  Origin  of  Lignilites  or 
Epeomites"  (1867);  "Metamorphosis  of  Sire- 
don  into  Amblystoma  "(1868);  "Notice  of 
New  Mosasauroid  Reptiles  from  New  Jersey  " 
(1869);  and  "  Notice  of  New  FoBsit  Birds  from 
the  Cretaceous  aud  Tertiary  of  the  United 
States  "  (1870).  For  several  years  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  investigating  the  estinct  ver- 
tebrate animals  of  the  Rocky  mountain  region, 
especially  those  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary 
formations.  Since  1868  he  has  nearly  every 
year  led  an  expedition  to  regions  never  before 
visited  by  white  men.  These  expeditions  have 
been  remarkably  succesafnl,  more  than  800 
species  of  new  fossil  vertebrates  having  been 
discovered,  about  200  of  which  he  has  already 
described.  Many  of  these  extinct  animals  are 
of  great  scientific  interest,  and  represent  seve- 
ral new  orders,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others 
not  before  found  in  America.  Among  these 
are  the  iehthyarnitka,  a  new  order  of  creta- 
ceous birds,  having  teeth  and  biconcave  verte- 
bra ;  the  first  American  pterodactyls,  or  fiying 
lizards,  some  having  a  spread  of  wings  of  £6 
ft ;  the  dinoeerata,  gigantic  eocene  mammals 
with  six  horns;  the  brontotherida,  huge  mio- 
cene  mammals  with  a  single  pair  of  boras' 
and  likewise  the  first  fossi!  monkeys,  bats,  and 
marsupials  from  this  country.  These  and  many 
other  discoveries  have  been  described  by  him 
in  a  series  of  papers  published  in  18Tl-'3.  He 
was  in  1874  preparing  an  extensive  report^  in 
which  full  descriptions,  with  illustrations,  of 
all  his  western  discoveries  will  be  pobliahed 
under  government  auspices. 

MiSraiL  (Fr.  marechal;  old  Oer.  Marah, 
horse,  and  Scale  or  Sehali,  servant),  a  term  ori- 
ginally ^>plied  to  the  person  who  had  charge  of 
the  horsea  of  1^  king  or  other  high  dignitary. 
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In  the  middle  agea  he  waa  the  chief  officer  of 
amu,  and  at  tonmamenU  regnlated  combats  in 
the  lists ;  but  nttimately  the  title  waa  borne  br 
both  civil  and  mititar;  officers.  In  England, 
oadl  1849,  the  marshal  of  the  king's  boasehold 
preuded  over  the  knight  cnarshal's  court  crea- 
ted hj  Charles  I.,  which  bad  jiiri»diction  of 
personal  actions  n-ithin  a  circait  of  13  miles 
aroond  Whitehall.  The  marshal  of  the  king's 
bench  has  the  cnstod;  of  the  Uarahalsea  or 
king's  bench  prison  in  Soathwarli,  The  earl 
marshal  is  an  officer  of  state,  who  directs  im- 
portant ceremonies,  takes  cogniianoe  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  pedigree  and  rank,  and  pro- 
claims the  declaration  of  war  or  of  peace.  In 
the  United  States,  amorshal  is  an  omcer  of  one 
of  the  federal  judicial  districts,  having  daties 
rimilar  to  those  of  a  sheriff.  In  ancient  Po- 
land the  president  of  the  diet  was  called  mar- 
shal.— The  rank  of  fletd  marshal  (called  in 
Qerman  Faldmartehall,  in  French  mariehal 
dt  France)  is  the  highest  militoi?  dignitj  in 
MTSrat  oomitrieB  of  Europe.  The  title  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  into  France  in 
tile  time  of  Philip  Aagnstus,  abont  1200,  It 
was  introdnoed  into  England  in  1TT4  bj  George 
III.,  who  created  the  duke  of  Argyll  field 
marshal.  The  English  field  marshal,  when  un- 
employed, has  the  same  daily  pay  as  any  oth- 
er general;  but  when  actnaliy  commanding 
he  reodves  £16  6«.  9d.  a  day  for  staff  duty, 
while  a  general  receives  £9  9(.  Sd.  In  1874 
there  were  in  Great  Britain  three  field  mar- 
shals, the  dubo  of  Cambridge  (created  in  1882), 
Sir  W.  U.  Gomm  (1868),  and  Sir  George  Pol- 
lock (1870).  In  Austria  there  were  two  field 
marshals,  the  archduke  Albert  and  Prince  Ed- 
mund von  Schworzenberg,  and  in  Germany 
eight,  of  whom  the  prince  of  Saxony  and  Gen- 
erals Moltke,  Bittenfeld,  and  Steinmetz  were 
Bpp<dnted  in  1871. 

kllSHlLL,  the  name  of  nine  oounties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  county  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, formiug  the  base  of  the  "Panhandle" 
between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  bordered 
on  the  W.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  880  sq. 


1  1870,  U.941,  of  whom  120  y, 


pop.  m  1870, 
ored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rdlroad  passes  through 
it  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  131,- 
088  bushels  of  wheat,  864,743  of  Indian  com. 
911,662  of  oats,  fi4,7Sl  of  potatoes,  119,S79 
Iba.  of  wool,  204,480  of  batter,  and  G,7G0  tons 
of  hay.  There  were  3,109  horses,  3,076  milch 
OOWB,  3,681  other  cattle,  87,608  sheep,  and  10,- 
968  awine.  Capital,  Houndsvitle.  II.  A  N.  E. 
eonnty  of  Alabama,  intersected  by  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  and  druned  by  its  branches  and 
the  head  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior ;  area, 
abont  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,871,  of  whom 
1,367  were  colored.  The  surface  is  moan- 
tainons,  being  traversed  by  ridges  of  the  Ap- 
palachian system,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile. The  chief  prodnctiona  in  1870  were  17,- 
228  bowels  of  wheat,  187,491  of  Indian  com, 
67,116  of  sweet  potatoea,  B,477  lbs.  of  tobacco. 


47,996  of  butter,  and  2,&40  bales  of  cotton. 
Then  were  1,669  horses,  2,614  milch  cows, 
1,816  working  oxen,  8,366  other  cattle,  E,848 
sheep,  and  12,697  swine.  Capital,  Worren- 
ton.  nil  A  N.  county  of  Hissisidppi,  border- 
ing on  Tennessee,  drained  by  the  Tallabatchie, 
Tippah,  and  Cold  water  rivers ;  area,  7S0  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  29,416,  of  whom  16,499  were 
colored.  It  has  an  undulating  sorfaoe  and 
fertile  soil.  The  Mississippi  Central  rulroad 
intersects  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  19,121  buahels  of  wheat,  765,466  of  In< 
dian  com,  29,111  of  sweet  potatoes,  81,860  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  18,879  bales  of  cotton.  Ther* 
were  2,809  horaes,  4,068  mules  and  asses,  6,8SS 
milch  cows,  6,991  other  cattle,  4,719  sheep, 
and  87,167  swine.  Capital,  Holly  Springs.  IT. 
A  central  oonnty  of  Tennessee,  intersected  b; 
Duck  river ;  area,  abont  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  16,207,  of  whom  4,886  were  colored.  It 
has  a  diversified  surface  and  a  generally  fertile 
soil  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  186,- 
683  bushels  of  wheat,  691,868  of  Indian  com, 
83,691  of  oats,  16,182  of  Irish  and  16,556  of 
sweet  potatoes,  12,788  lbs.  of  tobacco,  84,CSS 
of  wool,  170,668  of  butter,  and  3,063  balee  of 
cotton.  There  were  6,203  horses,  2,698  mule* 
and  asses,  3,881  milch  cows,  6,274  other  cattle, 
16,218  sbeep,  and  32,088  swine.  Capital,  Lew- 
isbnrg.  T.  A  W.  conntj  of  Kentucky,  bound-  * 
ed  N.  and  E.  by  the  Tennessee  river  and  inter- 
sected by  Clarke's  river;  area,  about  850  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,4S5,  of  whom  S80  were 
colored.  It  has  an  undnlatingsurface  and  fer- 
tile soiL  The  Elizabeth  and  Paducah  railroad 
passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1S70  were  40,708  bushels  of  wheat,  478,241 
of  Indian  com,  38,846  of  oats,  16,891  of  Irish 
and  19,698  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,416,282  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  16,786  of  wool,  188,881  of  batter, 
and  90  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,831 
horses,  1,019  mules  and  asses,  2.187  milch  cows, 
2,718  other  cattle,  10,652  sheep,  wid  28,927 
swine.  Capital,  Benton.  TI.  A  S.  county  of 
Indiana,  drained  by  the  Yellow  and  Tippecanoe 
rivers ;  area,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,211. 
It  baa  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Iron  ore 
abonnds.  The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayn^  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Indianapolis,  Peru,  and  Chi- 
cago railroads  intersect  it.  The  chief  prodne- 
tions  in  1870  were  319,798  bushels  of  wheat, 
198,006  of  Indian  com,  50,634  of  oats,  84,- 
994  of  poUtoes,  89,626  lbs.  of  wool,  248,683 
of  butter,  and  18,689  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
6,166  horses,  4,987  milch  cows,  5,493  other 
cattle,  16,216  sheep,  and  14,416  swine ;  S  man- 
ufactories of  hubs  and  wagon  material,  2  of 
oarrlsges,  2  of  wooden  goods,  1  brewery,  7 
flonr  mills,  8  planing  mills,  and  42  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Plymouth.  ¥11.  A  K  central  county 
of  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Illinois  river; 
area,  446  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,958.  It  has 
an  almost  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The 
Peoria  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Book  Island, 
and  Pacific  railroad  intersects  it,  and  the  Illi- 
nois Central  skirts  the  E.  border.    The  chief 
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piodaottons  in  1870  wen  107,020  bnsheU  of 
wheat,  86,l&5of  rye,  1,123,903  of  Indian  com, 
M2,&04  of  oata,  98,2Sa  of  poUtoes,  20,S19  Ibg. 
ot  wool,  290,077  of  butter,  and  21,44^  tooa  of 
ha;.  There  were  9,798  horsey  S,S88  mibb 
cows,  6,004  other  cattle,  0,G17  sheep,  and  20,- 
098  Bwine ;  2  manufactorieB  of  agrionltural  im- 
plements, IS  of  carriages,  4  of  cooperage,  11 
of  aaddlery  and  harness^  S  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-Iron  ware,  1  of  woollen  goods,  I  pork- 
packing  establishment,  2  distilleries,  and  4  flour 
mills.  Capital,  Ijicon.  VUL  A  oentral  conn- 
tj  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  Towa  river ;  area, 
B78  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ISTO,  17,676.  The  SDrfoce 
is  andnlating  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Gliicago  and  Northwestern  and 
the  Central  railroad  of  Iowa.  The  chief  pro- 
dDCtiona  in  1870  were  922,660  bosheh  of  wheat, 
1,280,681  of  Indian  com,  808,671  of  oats,  99,- 
881  of  potatoes,  20,934  lbs.  of  wool,  406,972  of 
bntter,  and  26,489  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
7,404  horses,  6,319  milch  oows,  7,803  other 
cattle,  8,963  sheep,  and  21,687  swine;  8  man- 
^factories  of  carrioges  and  wagons,  1  of  lime, 
2  of  iDHChinery,  8  of  saddlery  and  harness,  3 
breweries,  4  saw  mills,  and  6  flonr  mills.  Capi- 
tal, MarshtJltown.  IX.  A  N.  E.  county  of  Kan- 
sas, bordering  on  Nebraska,  and  drained  by 
the  Big  Blue  river ;  area,  908  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  6,001.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Bt.  Jo- 
seph and  Denver  City  railroad,  and  by  the 
Central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacifio.  The  snr- 
tace  is  somewhat  diversified  and  tfae  soil  fer- 
tile. Coal  and  gypsum  abound.  The  chief 
prodnetiona  in  1870  were  160,760  bushels  of 
wheat,  838,606  of  Indian  com,  46,476  of  oats, 
42,488  of  potatoes,  126,808  IbB.  of  bntter,  and 
18,865  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2.684  horses, 
8,026  milch  cows,  4,S88  other  cattle,  2,870 
iheep,  and  2,009  swine;  3  flour  mills,  2  saw 
mills,  and  4  manufactories  of  saddlery  and 
harness.     Capital,  Uarysville. 

■iKBWiiJ.,  a  city  and  the  connty  seat  of  Cal- 
houn CO.,  Michigan,  situated  on  the  EaliUoazoo 
river  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroad,  40  m. 
B.  W.  of  Lansinft.  and  100  m.  W.  of  Detroit ; 
pop.  in  1670,  4,926.  It  is  sarronnded  by  a  fer- 
tile oonntry,  and  has  an  important  trade  in  agri- 
cultural prodncts.  There  are  several  flour  mills, 
saw  mills,  planing  mills,  manufactories,  and 
macbine  shops.  Marshall  has  three  national 
broks,  with  a  capital  of  $460,000 ;  graded  pub- 
lic schools,  including  a  high  school;  two  weekly 
newapapers,  and  10  ohurchee.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1881,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1869. 

MiRKBAIX,  HnpkrtT,  an  American  politl- 
dan,  bom  in  Frankfurt,  Ey.,  Jan.  13,  1812, 
died  in  Loniaville.  March  28, 1872.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  military  academy.  West  Point,  in 
1889,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  third 
lieutenant  of  moanted  rangers.  After  serving 
b)  the  Black  Hawk  expedition,  he  resigned  in 
I8fi9,  and  became  a  lawyer  at  Frankfort,  and 
afterward  at  Louisville.  He  served  in  the 
Mexican  war  in  1846-'7,  as  colonel  of  the  flrat 
Sentacky  caTolry.    In  1849  he  was  elected  to 
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congress,  and  in  18G3  appointed  cotnmisrioner 
to  China.  In  166S  he  was  again  elected  to 
congress.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  a  major 
general  in  the  confederate  army. 

MiBBHAUi,  Jriu,  an  American  jurist,  born 
in  Fauquier  co..  Vs.,  Sept  24,  1766,  died  in 
Philadelphia,  July  6,  1886.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  16  children  of  Col.  Thomaa  Marshall,  who 
signalized  himself  during  the  revolution,  espe- 
cially at  the  battle  of  Brsndywine.  The  maid- 
en name  of  his  mother  was  Mary  Keith.  Col. 
Marahali  was  a  gentleman  of  culture,  and  de- 
voted himself  personally  to  the  trainirg  of  his 
children.  John  thus  obtained  a  strong  love  of 
English  literature,  egpecially  for  poetry  and  his- 
tory. At  the  age  of  12  he  knew  by  heart  a 
large  portion  of  Pope's  writings,  and  waa  fa- 
milial- with  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  BiTdcD. 
At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  school  at  West- 
moreland, where  James  Monroe  was  one  of  his 
fellow  students.  Retnmine  home  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  he  resumed  bia  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  clergyman.  Hia  houra  were  still  large- 
ly devoted  to  nia  favorite  poets,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  fnll  of  dreamy  romance  and  po- 
etical enthusiasm.  Field  sports  and  athletic 
exercises  in  the  open  air  were  also  habitual 
with  him.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law 
at  the  ago  of  IS ;  but  the  impending  struggle 
with  Great  Britain  drew  him  away  from  bit 
hooka  before  he  had  obtained  alicense  to  prac- 
tise. In  1775  he  Joined  a  military  company, 
iCnd  when  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  march  of  Patrick  Henry  upon 
Williamsburg,  he  addressed  the  company  in 
eloquent  terms,  urging  them  to  prepare  for 
every  emergency.  After  the  flight  of  Dun- 
more  he  took  part  with  his  re^ment,  of  which 
his  father  was  major,  in  the  battle  of  Great 
Bridge.  Marshall  was  lieutenant  of  the  flank- 
ing party  which  advanced  in  face  of  a  mur- 
derous discbarge  from  the  enemy  posted  on 
the  causeway,  and  terminated  the  engage- 
ment His  company  was  the  "  Cnlpeper  mln- 
utemen,"  who  wore  green  hunting  shirts  with 
"  Liberty  or  Death  "  in  white  letters  on  the 
bosom,  and  whose  banner  displayed  a  coiled 
rattlesnake,  with  the  motto,  "Don't  tread  on 
me."  In  July,  1778,  he  was  made  lieutenant 
in  the  11th  Virginia  re^ment,  on  continental 
service,  and  morched  to  the  north.  In  May, 
1777,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  From 
the  time  of  bis  entrance  into  the  army  to  the 
close  of  1770,  Marahall  was  in  active  service. 
Re  took  part  in  the  en^gement  at  Iron  Bill, 
and  In  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Qerman- 
town,  and  Monmouth.  He  shared  the  hard- 
ahlpa  and  sufferings  of  the  troops  at  Valley 
Forge  with  unvarying  good  humor  and  san- 
guine hopefulness.  At  this  period  he  acted 
frequently  as  deputy  judge  advocate,  and  se- 
cured the  warm  regordof  Woahtngton.  In  the 
winter  of  1770  he  was  sent  to  Virginia  to  take 
command  of  a  new  corps  to  be  raised  by  the 
legislature.  While  this  subject  was  under  die- 
cnssion,  he  attended  a  course  of  taw  lectures 
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dutJea  drew  him  bock  to  the  srinj.  The  prO' 
JBot  to  raise  additional  forces  in  Virgioia  seems 
to  have  failed,  and  he  set  out  aloue  and  on 
foot  to  make  the  long  jonrnej  to  headquarters. 
On  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  his  appearance 
waa  so  shabby  that  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  at 
which  he  stopped  refused  him  admittanoe.  He 
continued  in  uie  army  nntil  after  the  invauon 
of  Virginia  b;  Arnold  in  1781,  when,  finding 
B  redundancy  of  officers  in  the  Virginia  line, 
he  resigned.  At  the  close  of  the  war  be  began 
pracUce  as  an  attorney,  and  his  Buooesa  was 
marked  from  the  commenoement.  The  be- 
nevolence, placidity,  and  sweetness  of  Ills  tem- 
per gained  him  a  host  of  friends;  and  "that 
extraordinary  comprehension  and  ^osp  of 
mind,  by  which  difficulties  were  seized  and 
overcorae  withoat  difficulty  or  parade,  com- 
manded the  attention  and  respeat  of  the  courts 
of  justice."  In  1732  he  was  a  member  of  the 
bouse  of  delegates  from  Fauquier,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  one  of 
the  ooancil  of  state.  After  ois  marriage  in 
17S3  with  Mary  Willis  Ambler,  daughter  of 
Treasurer  Ambler,  he  resigned  nis  seat  in  the 
executive  council,  and  fixed  his  residence  in 
lUohmond.  In  spite  of  bis  removal  from  the 
comity,  his  old  neighbors  reelected  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  and  in  1T87  he  sat  in  the 
same  body  as  representative  from  the  county 
of  Henrico.  In  June,  1788,  the  Virginia  oon- 
Tention  to  act  upon  the  constitution  drawn  np 
by  the  Pluladelphia  convention  assembled,  and 
Marshall  was  a  member.  He  took  a  conspicu- 
ous stand  by  the  side  of  James  Madison,  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  and  other  distinguished  ad- 
vocates of  its  acceptance.  His  defenoa  oC  the 
constitutioa  against  its  assailants  was  masterly. 
Od  three  occasions,  the  debates  on  taxation, 
on  the  judiciary,  and  on  the  power  over  the 
militia,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  powerful  jo- 
gio  and  massive  faculty  of  reasoning.  The  in- 
strament  was  finally  accepted  by  a  vote  of  89 
to  79.  Marshall  and  Madison  wore  justly  re- 
garded as  having  done  more  for  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  plan  of  government  than  any 
other  members  of  the  convention.  The  legie- 
Isture  having  in  1788  directed  that  hereaner 
the  city  of  Richmond  should  be  entitled  to  a 
representative  in  the  house,  Marshall  was  elect- 
ed, and  continued  to  sit  in  the  assembly  during 
the  sesuonsof  1789, 1790,  and  1701.  Virginia 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  state  rights  party, 
whose  views  were  represented  in  the  national 
cabinet  by  Thomas  Jefferson ;  and  a  m^ority 
of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  were  op- 

Kwd  to  the  measures  of  the  administration. 
e  great  question  whether  the  United  States 
constitution  should  be  strictly  or  liberally  oon- 
stmed  WHS  the  point  at  issue.  Marshall  sup- 
ported the  federal  view  with  the  calmness  and 
moderation  of  tone  which  oharocterized  him, 


but  with  all  the  vigor  which  his  MeoHa  had 

expected.  When  in  17B2  he  retired  from  the 
body,  he  left  not  an  enemy  behind  liim.  From 
1T93  to  1TQ5  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
his  practice,  which  had  greatly  increased.  In 
1793  he  appeared  prominently  in  public  meet- 
ings on  tha  side  of  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington, and  defended  the  proclamation  o[  neu- 
trality Dooasioned  by  the  insolent  conduct  of 
Genest,  the  French  miaist«r.  He  also  advocated 
Washington's  policy  with  bis  pen,  and  secnred 
the  passage  by  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  a  set 
of  resolutions  approving  it,  which  he  had  draft- 
ed. In  1T95  he  sat  again  in  the  house  of  dele- 
Ce.  In  the  violent  disonssions  on  Jay's  treaty, 
shall  appeared  as  its  champion ;  and  before 
an  assembly  of  citizens  who  had  denonnced  the 

firoposed  measure  he  defended  it  so  powerful- 
y  that  they  reversed  their  former  action,  and 
adopted  resolutions  infavor  of  the  federal  pol- 
icy. Inthel^islatureheopposedtheresolutions 
condemnatory  of  the  treaty  in  a  speech  which 
is  represented  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
and  noblest  of  his  jperformances.  The  result 
was  that  the  constitutional  ground  of  objec- 
tion was  abandoned,  aud  the  assembly  confined 
itself  simply  to  an  expression  of  its  disapproba- 
tion of  the  treaty  on  the  ground  of  its  inex- 
pediency at  the  time.  Washington  offered  Mar- 
shall the  place  of  attorney  general,  which  he 
declined,  as  interfering  with  a  practice  at  the 
bar  which  hod  now  become  very  lucrative.  In 
1T9S  he  was  offered  the  t^tpointment  of  min- 
ister to  France,  but  declined  it  for  the  same 
reason.  Qen.  Pinckney  was  appointed  in  his 
place,  but  tlte  French  directory  refused  to  re- 
ceive hun;  and  in  1T97  President  Adama  sent 
a  new  oommisuon  to  Marshall,  who  yielded  his 
objections,  and  with  Pinckney  and  Gerry  pro- 
ceeded as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Paris,  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  directory  in  relation  to  the 
obstrnotions  thrown  in  the  wny  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  These  negotia- 
tions failed;  but  theenvoys,retumLngin  June, 
1796,  were  received  with  approval  and  ^>- 
plaoae.  In  New  Toric  Uarahdl  was  honored 
with  amilitary  escort,  and  crowds  thronged  his 
lodgings,  to  testify  their  gratitude  and  respect. 
PuUic  addresses  were  offered  him,  and  a  public 
dinner  by  members  of  both  houses  of  congress. 
Marshall  hod  faithfully  reflected  the  views  of 
the  administration  and  the  federal  party  of  the 
country  generally,  in  his  official  acts;  and  he 
approved  of  the  series  of  measures  directed 
against  France,  which  were  so  -violently  op- 
posed by  the  republicans.  He  returned  to  the 
practice  of  tbe  law,  but  was  soon  ag^n  urged 
to  appear  in  defenoe  of  his  party.  Washing- 
ton sent  for  him  to  visit  him  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  he  finally  consented  to  run  for  congress, 
and  was  elected  in  1799  by  a  small  majority. 
Dnriog  tbe  canvass,  Adams  offered  him  a  seat 
on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  supreme 
court,  which  be  declined.  In  congress  ne  be- 
came the  main  stay  and  reliance  of  the  admin- 
istration, though  he  seems  not  to  have  approved 
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of  the  aUen  and  wdition  Uwb,  ToUng  for  die 
repeal  of  the  moat  obnoiioDs  aectious  of  the  lat- 
ter. Virginia  bftd  recorded  her  Bolemn  proteet, 
in  the  resolutions  passed  by  her  assembl}'  in  the 
winter  of  1796,  against  the»e  laws,  and  hod  es- 
tablished arsenals  and  sjmories  to  defend  her 
rights  h;  force  if  necessary.    Washington,  the 

Eeat  bulwark  of  the  federal  party,  was  no 
oger  at  the  head  of  government,  and  the  re- 
pnblicans  were  flushed  with  the  daily  increas- 
ing revulsion  against  the  federal  administration. 
At  this  crisis  Harshall  appeared  in  congress  as 
the  federal  leader.  In  the  debates  upon  great 
oonstitndonal  qnestiona  be  was  confessedly  the 
first  man  in  the  house.  The  great  event  of  his 
career  in  congress  was  his  speech  in  defence  of 
the  administration  in  the  oSoir  of  Jonathan 
Rohbina.  This  person  had  committed  a  mnr- 
der  on  board  a  Bntish  frigate,  and  fled  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  requisition  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  who  allied  that  Bobbins  was  a 
■object  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  surrendered 
by  President  Adams,  in  compliance  with  a 
eianse  in  Jay's  treaty.  For  this  the  opposition 
in  congress  furiously  assailed  the  president. 
Mr.  livingBton  introduced  a  resolution  of  cen- 
sure on  him  for  the  surrender  of  Robbina  at  the 
dictation  of  the  British  minister,  and  upon  this 
reaolataon  took  place  an  animated  debate.  The 
^eech  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  is  the 
onl7  one  that  Marshall  ever  revised,  and  is 
that  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  the  world. 
It  danonstrated  tliat  the  surrender  was  on  act 
of  political  power  whiob  l>elonged  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. Jndge  Story  says  the  speech  silenced 
oppoution,  aiui  settled  then  aoa  for  ever  the 
points  of  national  law  upon  which  the  contro- 
vervy  hinged.  In  May,  1800,  Marshall  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war,  but  before  his  entry 
on  the  duties  of  the  office  was  offered  the  place 
of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  accepted.  In 
this  cwacity  he  conducted  several  important 
disouasions  with  the  British  minister,  and  drew 
ap  the  instructions  to  Mr.  King,  the  American 
nunister  to  London,  which  hold  a  prominent 
place  among  the  great  state  papers  of  the  coun- 
try.— On  Jan.  81,  ISOI,  he  was  appointed  by 
IVeaident  Adams  chief  justice  of  the  United 
Statea  supreme  court,  and  the  senate  nnani- 
monaly  confirmed  the  ^tpointment.  In  this 
great  tribunal  of  ultimate  resort  his  iafluenoe  ifl 
Known  to  have  been  paramount  In  1804-'7 
Jndge  Marshall  published  a  "  Life  of  Washing- 
ton "  (S  Tola.),  largely  based  upon  unpubii^^ 
offlolal  documents,  in  which  he  defended  the 
coarse  of  Washington's  administration  ogsiost 
the  assaults  of  the  repnblioan  party.  The  first 
volume  was  published  separately  in  1824,  as 
"A  History  of  the  American  Colonies;"  and 
ii  1832  the  whole  work  was  revised  and  com- 
pressed into  two  volnmes.  In  I8S8  Judge 
Marshall  was  a  delegate  from  Bichmoud  to  a 
convention  held  in  Charhittesville  for  devising 
*  fjstem  of  internal  improvements,  to  be  reo- 
ommended  to  the  legulatnre.  In  1826  he 
represented  Richmond  in  the  reform  oonveo- 
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tion  to  revise  the  old  oonatitution  of  the  com- 
monwealth. For  many  years  he  had  been 
suffering  greatly  from  a  disease  of  the  bladder. 
A  surgical  operation  procured  him  relief,  bnt  a 
hurt  received  in  travelling  brought  on  an  attack 
of  liver  complaint  He  went  to  Philadelphia 
for  medical  assistance,  but  the  disease  over- 
powered him. — In  person  Marshall  was  un- 
graceful, and  in  dress  and  bearing  presented 
the  aDpearance  of  a  plain  conntryuian.  Mr. 
Wirtaeacribeshimaa"  toll,  meagre,  emaciated; 
his  muscles  relaxed,  and  bis  joints  so  loosely 
connected  as  not  only  to  disqualify  him  ^ipa- 
rentiy  for  any  vigorous  exertion  of  body,  but  to 
destroy  everything  hke  harmony  in  his  air  or 
movements."  In  spite,  however,  of  this  on- 
gainliness  and  siropiidty,  no  one  was  a  greater 
social  favorite.  His  great  passion  was  the  game 
of  quoits;  and  be  was  a  member  of  the  clnb 
which  met  at  Buchanan's  Spring,  near  Rich- 
mond, to  play  at  it  He  was  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  circle  of  wits;  but  be  was  on  unaffected 
Christian,  and  in  a  time  of  slieptidsm  he  never 
uttered  a  word  to  throw  doubt  upon  Ohria- 
tianity. — A  selection  from  his  decisions  has 
been  published,  entitled  "  The  Writings  of  John 
Marshall,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Uie  United  States, 
upon  the  Federal  Constitution  "  (Boston,  1S39). 

""™*"-,  nsHU  Fiudi,  an  American  poli- 
tician, nephew  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  bom 
in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  June  7,  1801,  died  near 
Versailles,  Ey.,  Sept  S3.  1804.  In  1881  ha 
removed  to  Louisville,  wnere  he  soon  gained 
an  extensive  legal  practice,  was  a  memher  of 
the  legislature  successively  from  Jefferson  and 
Woodford  counties,  and  for  several  years  waa 
jndge  of  the  Louisville  circuit  conrt  From 
1841  to  1343  he  was  a  member  of  congress.  In 
January,  1842,  when  John  Quincy  Adams,  un- 
der protest  and  in  deference  only  to  the  right 
of  petition,  presented  a  memorial  of  certain 
citizens  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  asking  congress  to 
dissolve  the  Union.  Marshall  moved  a  vote  of 
censure,  and  Mr.  Adams's  reply  subjected  him 
to  much  ridicule.  Though  he  had  entered  con- 
gress as  a  whig,  be  opposed  Mr.  Clay's  United 
States  bank  bill,  and  subsequently  favored  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  election  of  Folk 
to  the  presidency.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  ready  repartee  and  satire, 
and  at  different  times  was  involved  in  four 
duels,  one  of  them  with  James  Watson  Webb^ 
then  editor  of  the  New  York  "  Courier  and  En- 
quirer," During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  ho 
lectured  successfully  on  history  and  other  sub- 
jects through  the  northern  and  eastern  states, 
and  at  intervals  on  temperanoe,  though  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  his  own  habits  were 
intemperate.  A  collection  of  his  writings  and 
speeches  has  been  edited  by  W.  L.  Barre  (8vo, 
Oinoinnati,  ISfiS). 

^jMimj.,  WUIIaa  Califf,  a  Scottish  sculp- 
tor bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1818.  He  studied 
in  London  under  Chantrey  and  Baily,  vidted 
Rome  in  1836,  and  passed  some  years  in  Italy. 
Id  1886  he  first  exhibited  at  the  royal  academy, 
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and  in  1839  took  up  his  reaidence  in  London, 
lie  was  elocted  an  associate  of  the  BcottiBh 
aoodemj  in  1844,  and  a  royal  aoodemiciaii  in 
less ;  and  he  was  emplored  as  one  of  the  three 
scnlptors  for  the  new  honses  of  parliament. 
Id  ISET  he  obtained  ilie  first  prize  of  £700  for 
a  desisn  for  a  national  monnmentto  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  he  is  now  (1874)  execnting 
in  marbl'e  part  of  a  aeries  of  baas  reliefs  for  tfae 
chapel  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  which  that 
monument  is  to  be  placed.  His  more  impor- 
tant works  are:  "The  Broken  Pitcher,"  ei- 
hibitod  in  1842;  "first  Whisper  of  Love," 
1840;  "The  Dancing  Girl  Reposing,"  which 
obtained  the  art  union  preminm  of  £C00 ;  "8a- 
brina,"  1847;  the  statues  of  Clarendon  and 
Somers  for  the  houses  of  parliament,  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  Manchester,  of  Jenner  in  Trafal- 
gar square  (1369),  of  Oampbell,  of  Crompton, 
the  inientor  of  the  mule  spinning  macnine, 
of  James,  seventh  eari  of  Derby,  at  Bolton,  and 
of  Sir  Qeorge  Grey  in  Gape  Town,  Africa. 

IUB8B  HIWS.    SeeHASstBB. 

mum  BBf.    Bee  Rail. 

■USB  HilXeW.    See  Altbju. 

HUtSHXU,  Jtitu,  an  English  missionary, 
bom  at  Weatbury-Leigh,  Wiltshire,  in  1767, 
died  in  Berampore,  India,  Dec  S,  1687.  In 
1799  he  was  sent  oat  to  Berampore  by  the  Bap- 
tist missionary  society.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and  Chinese, 
in  1B2S  visited  England,  and  retnmed  to  India 
in  1829.  His  principal  works  are:  a  Chinese 
translation  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  four 
Gospels,  and  the  Epistles  of  Pan  1  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Corinthians;  a  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Oharactera  and  Sonnda  of  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage "  (1809) :  "The  Works  of  Confucius, 
containing  the  OrEginal  Text  with  a  Transla- 
tion "  (1811);  "Clavis  Binica:  Elements  oC 
Chinese  Grammar,"  Ac.  (Serampore,  1814) ; 
and  "  A  Defence  of  the  Deity  and  Atonement 
of  Jesus  Christ"  (London,  18S2),  in  reply  to 
a  work  oC  Rammohnn  Roy,  discrediting  the 
miracles  of  Christ.  He  assisted  Dr.  Carey 
in  preparing  a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  a  Ben- 
galee and  English  dictionary,  and  published 
an  abridgment  of  the  latter  in  1827. 

M»8B  ElBBIT.    See  Habb. 

■UtBL  L  An  ancient  people  of  Italy,  of 
Sdtine  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  cenb^  Apen- 
ninea,  their  territory  surrounding  Lake  Fnci- 
nns  (now  Lago  di  Celano),  where  they  bor- 
dered upon  the  Babinea  and  Yestini  to  the 
north,  the  Feligni  toward  the  east,  the  Bam- 
nites  and  Volsciana  to  the  south  and  southwest, 
and  the  j£qai  and  Hernioi  to  the  west.  Their 
principal  town  was  Marrnvinm  or  Mamvium 
(Ban  Benedetto),  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake. 
Their  origin  is  ascribed  by  some  legends  to 
Uarsyas  of  Phrygia,  and  by  others  to  a  son 
of  the  sorceress  Circe,  probably  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  qnalitlea  of 
some  plants  growing  among  the  mountains  of 
■their  territory,  which  were  ased  as  remedies 
against  the  bites  of  snakes.     The  Uarsi  en- 


the  RoumuH,  against  whom  they  fought  ii 
liance  with  their  neighbors,  the  Peligni,  Mar- 
mcini,  and  other  Sabellian  tribes,  in  the  latter 

Sart  of  the  4th  century  B,  C,  finally  conclu- 
ing  a  peace  in  804.  Having  been  for  about 
200  years  the  stanch  allies  of  the  republic,  they 
became  the  prime  movers  of  the  great  war 
known  as  the  social  or  Marnc,  waged  fbr 
the  right  of  the  Roman  franchise,  which, 
though  often  defeated,  they  finally  secured.  It 
was  proverbial  amone  the  Romans  tliat  "  no 
triumph  can  be  obtained  over  the  Uarai  or 
without  them."  IL  An  ancient  people  of 
Germany,  on  the  banks  of  the  .Ems,  prob- 
ably a  tribe  of  the  Chenisw,  with  whom  they 
fonght  under  Arminiua. 

XUaiGLI,  bdsl  Fu4luu4fc  count,  an  Italian 
naturalist,  bom  in  Bologna,  July  10, 1S66,  died 
there,  Nov.  1,  1780.  He  studied  mathematioa 
and  natural  history  nnder  Borelli  and  Malpi^i, 
travelled  in  Turkey,  afterward  served  in  the 
imperial  army,  was  wounded  and  captured  by 
the  Tarks  in  the  battle  of  Raab  (1688),  was 
ransomed  by  his  family,  and  after  the  con- 
elusion  of  peace  was  employed  as  boundary 
commissioner  between  Turkey  and  Austria.  In 
the  war  of  the  Bpanisb  anccession,  being  second 
in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Breisach  (1708) 
when  that  place  surrendered  to  the  French 
without  offering  any  resistance,  he  was  tried 
by  an  Austrian  conrt  martial  and  deprived  of 
his  rank  in  the  army.  Devoting  himself  hence- 
forward to  scientific  pursuits,  he  travelled  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  finally  settling  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  puoliahed  Saffgia  Jitieo  iatortto 
alia  *toTia  del  mare  (1711),  D«  Oentrationt 
FangOTwn  (1717),  Dotivhiut  Pannonteo-Myn- 
eu*  (1726),  and  State  miliUire  delF  imperio 
Ottomano  (1782).  In  England  he  became  a 
friend  of  Newton  and  Halley,  and  a  member 
of  the  roysl  society.  He  presented  his  sciea- 
tifio  collection  to  Bologna,  and  his  printing 
press,  with  types  for  Ijtin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic,  to  the  Dominicans  of  that  city. 

MllfrU-TOPt,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Henrthe-et-Uoselle,  13  m.  W.  of 
Hetz,  on  the  road  to  Yerdnn  and  Paris.  It 
is  celebrated  for  a  battle  fonght  here  and  at 
Vionville,  Aug.  16,  1870,  In  which  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  achieved  a  great  strategical 
victory  over  Bazaine,  who  by  this  defeat  was 
prevented  from  leaving  Mete.  The  fighting 
waa  obstinate,  and  during  a  part  of  the  day 
the  Germans  were  opposed  to  vastly  superior 
forces.  Their  losses  were  estimated  at  640 
officers  and  1S,1T0  men;  the  French  lost  879 
officers  and  16,128  men.  The  greater  part  of 
the  tiattle  field  is  in  the  t«rritory  ceded  to 
Germany,  the  new  boundary  line  being  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  French  village. 

NABSTOX,  JshB,  an  English  poet,  born  about 
1G70,  died  about  1684.  He  was  educated  at 
Corpns  Christ!  college,  Oxford,  and  entered 
the  Middle  Temple,  London,  where  he  was 
chosen  lecturer  in  1598.    He  was  intimate  vitti 
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Bea  JonsoD,  to  whom  he  dedioatod  in  1600 
bia  iTBgi-coinedy,  "The  Malcontent."  Asaoci- 
Bted  with  JonsoD  and  Chapman  in  writing 
'■Eastward  Ho!"  he  was  with  them  impris- 
oned for  a  gbort  time  by  Jamea  I.  on  scconnt 
ol  its  reflectiona  againat  the  Scotch.  He  also 
wrote  "The  Scourge  of  Villainy,"  "TheMeta- 
morphoBia  of  Pigmalion'a  Image,"  "Antonio 
and  Mellida,"  "Antonio'i  Revenge,"  "  The 
Ihitcit  CourtoBan,"  and  "  Paraaitaster."  An 
edition  of  Hanton'a  works,  containing  sis 
tragedies  and  comedies,  was  published  in  Lou- 
don in  1688;  a  new  edition,  with  notes  and 
a  memoir,  was  published  by  J.  0.  Halliwell 
(8  vols.,  London,  13S6). 

■USTOH,  Wesdud,  an  English  author,  born 
in  Boston,  Ijnaolnabire,  Jan.  30,  1820.  He 
received  a  le^  education  in  the  office  of  his 
nncle,  a  solicitor  in  London,  but  relinqnished 
the  law  for  dramatia  authorship.  Among  hie 
best  plays  are  the  tragedies  of  "  The  Patrician's 
DaDghter "  (IS41},  "  The  Heart  and  tjie 
World "(1847),  "Strathmore"  (1848),  "Philip 
of  France  "  (1849),  and  "  Anne  Blaka  "  (1832), 
•everal  of  which  posseea  poetic meritsofahigli 
order.  He  has  also  produced  some  comio 
dramaa.  His  more  conspicuons  later  works 
are:  "Pnre  Gold,"  "Donna  Diana,"  "The 
Favorite  of  Fortune"  (1866),  "A  Hero  of 
Romance"  (1867),  and  "Life  for  Life"  (1868). 
He  has  also  published  some  lyrics  in  periodicals, 
avolnme  of  poems  (1842),  "  ALadyinherown 
Right,"  a  novel  (I860),  and  a  collection  of  his 
ooatribntions  to  periodicals  nnder  the  title  of 
"Family  Credit,  and  other  Tales  "  (1861). 

HU8T0X  VOOB,  a  ]iaga  open  plain  of  York- 
shire, England,  8  m.  N,  W,  of  York,  where  B 
deoisive  victory  was  gained  by  the  parliamen- 
toTT  forces  and  the  Boots,  under  Lord  Fairfax 
and  the  earl  of  Leven,  over  the  royalists  com- 
manded by  Prince  Rupert,  Jaly  2,  1644.  The 
advance  of  the  royalista  toward  York,  which 
wss  invested  by  Fairfax,  having  compelled  the 
latter  to  raise  the  si^e,  he  retired  to  Marston 
Moor,  where  Rupert  encountered  him  on  the 
afternoon  of  Jnly  S  with  36,000  men.    The 

Kliamentary  army  was  of  about  equal  strength. 
tb^tJe  commenced  with  an  ineSectaal  can- 
nonade on  both  sides,  after  which  a  panse  of 
two  hours  ensned,  each  army  watching  the 
other  across  a  brook.  At  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  signal  for  close  combat  was  given, 
and  Ropert,  who  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  royalists,  falling  impetnously  upon  the 
parliamentary  left  wing,  routed  it,  and  pursued 
tiie  fugitives  several  miles.  The  parliamen- 
tary centre  was  in  like  manner  driven  back 
by  the  royalist  infantry  with  great  loss,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  so  desperate 
that  the  three  parliamentary  generals.  Lord 
Fairfax  and  the  earls  of  Manoheater  and  Leven, 
fled  in  different  directions.  But  the  im- 
prudence of  Rupert  mined  his  cause.  That 
Mrt  of  the  parliamentary  left  consisting  of 
Cfvmwell's  brigade  ot  ironsides  and  David 
f.Mlie'8  Scottish  regiments,  with  some  fugittves 
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rallied  bv  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  taking  advan- 
tage of  toe  disordered  condition  of  the  cava- 
liers, who  were  scattered  in  pursuit  or  engaged 
in  plundering  the  baggage  of  their  enemies, 
charged  them  in  a  compact  body  with  such 
vigor  that  after  a  few  brief  shocks  the  royal 
army  was  driven  from  tlie  field,  and  its  ar- 
tillery, consisting  of  S5  pieces,  with  more 
than  100  colors  and  1,GOO  prisoners,  captured. 
The  royalist  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  ex- 
ceeded 2,000,  and  that  of  the  parliamentary 
army  was  nearly  as  great.  A  few  days  after- 
ward York  surrendered  to  Fairfax,  and  the 
power  of  the  parliament  was  permanently  es- 
tablished in  the  north  of  England. 

mSSTKlND,  WUheli^  a  Danish  painter,  bom 
in  Copenhagen,  Dec.  24,  1810,  died  there, 
March  26,  18T8.  Re  studied  at  the  academies 
of  Copenhagen  and  Munich  and  in  Rome.  His 
"Return  of  ai  Society  from  a  Popular  Festi- 
val"madehim  famonsasa  genre  painter;  and 
his  reputation  was  increased  by  his  "Parlor," 
"Political  Gossipper,"  "Erasmus  Montanus," 
and  other  pictures  after  the  manner  of  Hol- 
bein. He  was  a  professor  at  the  academy  of 
Copenhagen  for  more  than  20  years,  and  its 
director  for  ux  years. 

HUtSVPULS,  an  order  of  iinphccntal  mam- 
mals, all,  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
opossums,  now  cooSned  to  Australia  and  its 
archipelago.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
presence  of  a  martupivm  or  abdominal  pouch 
in  the  females  for  the  protection  of  their  im- 
mature yoong,  supported  by  two  supplemen- 
tary bones  attached  to  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  pelvis.  The  cerebral  characters  have  been 
described  under  Mihuaua,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  marsupial  lactation  under  Kanoa- 
Boo.  They  have  been  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, according  to  the  character  of  their  food, 
the  phytophagous  or  plant-eating  and  the 
rapacious  or  carnivorous  and  insectivorous 
groups.  The  former  are  characterized  by  the 
small  size  or  absence  of  canine  teeth,  the  large 
incisors  fnever  more  than  two  in  the  lower 
jaw),  ana  broad  tubercular  molars;  they  in- 
clude the  ttiree  families  of  phaKolomydm  or 
wombats,  maeropodida  or  kangaroos,  and  pho' 
langUtidm  or  phalangers  and  koala.  The  sec 
ond  group  have  smaU  and  numerous  incisors, 
eight  to  ten  in  the  upper  and  six  to  eight  in 
the  lower  jaw,  canines  large  and  in  both  jaws, 
and  pointed  molars;  they  include  the  four 
families  of  ptramelida  or  bandicoots,  didtl- 
phida  or  opossums,  mynneeobiida  or  Austra- 
lian ant-eaters,  and  datyvrida  or  dasyures,  the 
last  the  most  carnivorous  of  all  in  habits  und 
form.  This  order  presents  animals  showing 
types  of  many  of  the  placental  orders ;  for  in- 
stance, the  phalangers  call  to  mind  the  guadru- 
mana,  the  aasyures  the  eamieora,  the  phasco- 
gales  the  inieetitora,  and  the  kangaroos  the 
edentata.  Though  Anstralia  is  the  great  head- 
quarters of  the  marsupials,  they  are  found  in 
America  from  the  middle  United  States  to 
Bnenoe  Ayres,  as  well  as  on  the  W,  coast  ot 
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Soath  America;  those  flpeciei  in  Anstralis 
nearly  allied  and  with  Bimil&r  habits  do  not 
appear  to  be  associated  in  the  same  limited 
district. — The  ekall  in  marsupials  presents  the 
reptilian  character  of  permanent  separation  of 
the  bones,  evea  in  old  animals;  the  palate  is 
Tery  imperfect,  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw  bent 
inward;  the  nnmber  of  teeth  is  greater  than 
in  placental  mammals,  and  that  of  the  incisors 
Is  never  the  same  in  each  jaw;  clavicles  ore 

E resent  in  moat  of  the  species;  the  marsopial 
ones,  existing  in  both  sexes,  are  considered 
by  Owen  as  trochlear  or  sesamoid  bones,  de- 
veloped in  the  t«Qdon  of  the  external  obliqne 
mnscle  of  the  abdomen  as  the  knee-pan  is  in 
the  tendon  of  the  reetut  of  the  thigh,  the 
eremaster  muscle  winding  oroand  them  in  the 
male  and  the  compressors  of  the  mammary 
gland  in  the  female;  in  many  genera,  like  the 
opossums,  the  tibia  and  flbnla  are  so  loosely 
oonneotea  with  each  otber  and  with  the  tarsus 
that  the  foot  has  a  movement  of  rotation  npon 
the  leg,  the  inner  toe  acting  as  an  opposable 
thumb.  The  brain,  relatively  to  the  body,  is 
smaller  in  marsupials  than  in  any  other  mam- 
mals, varying  between  1  to  GSO  and  1  to  800; 
its  structare  is  more  simple,  and  it«  surface 
without  convolations  or  eorput  ealtotum,  and 
the  intelligence  corresponds  to  this  inferiority 
of  cerebral  development.  The  organs  of  smell, 
hearing,  and  other  senses  are  weU  developed; 
the  eyes  are  generally  large  and  prominent,  as 
most  of  them  are  noctnmal  in  their  habits. 
There  are  three  modifications  of  the  stomach, 
it  being  simple  in  the  opossnms  and  phalangers, 
with  a  glandular  apparatus  in  the  koala  and 
wombat,  or  aaccnlated  in  the  kangaroos  (in  the 
latter  resembling  in  structure  the  human  co- 
lon); these  modifications  do  not  appear  to  be 
related  to  the  character  of  the  food;  in  the 
genera  with  a  simple  stomach  the  ccecnra  is 
mnoh  developed,  being  sometimes  three  or  fonr 
times  as  long  as  the  animal,  while  it  is  very 
small  in  those  with  soccnlated  complex  stom> 
achs,  showing  the  vioarions  functions  of  these 
two  portjons  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  in  the 
flesh-eating  marsupials  the  intestine  is  sus- 
pended on  a  simple  and  continuous  mesentery, 
as  in  carnivorona  reptiles.  The  liver  is  divided 
into  many  lobes,  and  is  always  provided  with 
a  gall  bladder;  the  pancreas  and  spleen  are 
triangular  or  T-shaped;  in  the  heart  there  is 
not  the  nsnal  trace  of  the  (cetal  communication 
between  the  auricles,  on  aeconnt  of  the  early 
period  at  which  the  incompletely  developed 
young  begin  to  respire  air.  The  Inngs  ore 
constrnrted  on  the  usnal  mammalian  type,  the 
only  tendency  to  the  ovi parous  structnre  being 
the  entireness  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea  in 
some  of  the  phalangers;  the  kidneys  present 
nothing  unusual;  the  membranoas  portion  of 
the  urethra  is  longer  and  wider  than  in  other 
mammals;  the  verietAB  teminala  are  absent, 
and  the  glans  sometimes  double,  with  a  cor- 
responding duplication  in  the  female  organs; 
in  these  ovo-Tiviparons  or  implaoental  mam- 
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mals  tha  vascniar  layer  of  the  allantoia  is  not 

developed  so  as  to  organize  the  villi  of  the 
oborioD  or  to  form  cotyledons  or  a  placenta. 
For  details  on  the  anatomy,  mode  of  develop- 
ment, and  natnral  history  of  marsupials,  the 
reader  is  refen%d  to  the  u^cle  "  Marsupiolia," 
by  Owen,  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  "Oyclopsedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  and  to  vol.  i.  of 
the  "Natural  Ilistory  of  Uammalia,"  by  G.  S. 
Waterhouse  (London,  1646).  Prof.  Owen  re- 
gards the  koala  as  the  most  typical  of  the 
marsupials,  having  the  greatest  number  of  the 
modifications  peculiar  to  the  order,  and  the 
smallest  number  of  those  common  to  other 
groups  of  mammals.  His  claaaificotion  of  the 
order  is  into:  1,  tareophaga  (flesh  eaters),  like 
datj/iinu  ;  2,  gjitomophaga  (Insect  eaters),  like 
the  opossnms;  8,  earpophaga  (fruit  eaters), 
like  the  phalangers;  4,  j^a^A^o  (plant  eaters), 
hke  the  kangaroos;  and  S,  rhUophaga  (root 
eaters),  like  die  wombat. — The  first  traoea  of 
mammals  on  the  globe  are  the  fossil  remains 
of  marsupials  in  the  Stonesfield  odlite  and  the 
gypsum  (eocene)  of  Paris,  so  that  at  those 
epochs  Europe  was  inhabited  by  animals  of  a 
type  now  confined  to  Australia  and  America; 
similar  fossils  have  been  found  tn  the  caverns 
of  Wellington  valley.  New  South  Wales,  and  in 
the  calcareooB  caverns  of  Bnual  by  I>r.  Lund, 
very  nearly  allied  to  species  now  living  in 
those  countries. 

MUtSOS,  Dealtlaf,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  of  whose  life  there  are  no  particn- 
lars;  but  he  survived  Tibullns,  who  died  in  18 
B,  0.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Martial, 
who  praises  his  epigrams,  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  licentiousness;  and  he  also  wrote 
epic  poetry,  erotic  elegies,  and  a  collection  of 
fables.  Hisfragmentaareinsertedin  Weichert'a 
Pottarum  Latinoram  Eeliquia  (Iieipsic,  1880). 

M118TA8,  in  Greek  mythology,  according 
to  different  traditions,  a  satyr  or  a  peasant  of 
Phrygia,  son  of  Hyagnis,  CEagrus,  or  Olympus, 
A  flute,  which  Minerva  had  thrown  away  in 
disgust  at  seeing  the  distortion  of  her  features, 
OS  she  played  it,  reflected  in  the  water,  was 
picked  up  by  Marsyas.  The  breath  of  the 
goddess,  having  once  filled  it,  caused  it  still  to 
emit  the  most  beautiful  strains  whenever  he 
blew  through  it.  He  ch^lenged  Apollo  to  a 
musical  contest,  and  played  the  flnte  while 
Apollo  played  the  lyre.  The  latter  triumphed 
only  by  adding  his  voice  to  the  music  of  his  in- 
strnment.  The  condition  was  that  the  victor 
should  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  vanqniahed, 
and  Marsyas  was  bound  to  a  tree  and  flayed 
olive.  His  biood  was  the  source  of  the  river 
Marsyas  in  Pbrygia,  an  affluent  of  the  Mtean- 
der;  and  his  fiute  or  fintes  (for,  according  to 
some,  he  played  on  the  double  flntc),  being 
borne  down  this  river,  were  thrown  on  shore 
near  Sicyon,  and  there  dedicated  to  Aputio  in 
his  temple.  The  legend  is  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  the  contest  between  the  citha- 
nxdio  and  anicedie  styles  of  music.  Marsyas  is 
made  by  some  the  inventor  of  the  finte. 
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lUBTEH,  a  canuTorona  animal  of  the  weasel 
fomil;,  and  genap  muitela  (Linn.),  vhich  in- 
cladea  also  the  fisher  and  the  sable  of  Earope. 
The  pine  marten  or  American  sable  (M.  Atat- 
rieaiM,  Turton)  ia  smaller  than  the  fisher,  be- 
ing sbont  17  in.  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
haaa  of  the  tail,  the  1att«r  being  10  in.  to  the 
end  of  the  hairs;  it  is  also  less  common  and 
oonuderablfworeralDable.  Tbegeneral  color 
b  a  mstj  fellow,  with  a  lighter  head,  almost 
whitaah  throat,  and  dark  tints  on  the  back, 
varTiDg  according  to  seaaon,  latitude,  and  lo- 
cality; the  tiul  ia  cylindrical,  bnshy,  and  com- 
paratively short ;  the  inner  fur  is  ash-colored 
at  the  base,  yellowish  brown  near  the  end,  and 
in  the  best  specimens  tipped  with  dork  brown 
or  black ;  it  is  coarse  and  light-colored  in  sam- 
tner  and  in  low  latitudes,  but  in  the  Hudson 
bay  and  l^ke  Superior  districts  the  winter  fur 
is  fine,  hing,  luatrona.  and  darker,  the  tail  gen- 
erally the  darkest  It  ia  ahy,  winning,  and 
very  active,  rarely  approaching  the  haunts  of 
man,  preferring  the  dense  pine  wooda  of  north- 
em  l^itades;  it  is  camiTOrons  and  pursues  its 
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prey  into  trees.  It  is  generally  taken  in  win- 
ter in  dead-falls,  set  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart  and  bwt«d  with  a  piece  of  meat  or  fish ; 
tne  winter  traveller  in  the  mining  region  of 
Lake  Saperior,  in  following  the  Indian  trails, 
seea  many  of  these  traps  containing  the  dead 
and  frozen  victims.  This  marten  is  properly 
called  the  American  sable,  though  the  mink,  of 
inferior  value  (of  the  p;enns  puU>riui,  Guv.),  is 
by  furriers  erroneoualy  called  by  this  name; 
the  fur  is  sometimea  dyed  and  sold  aa  Rus- 
sian sable,  when  of  very  fine  quality.  (See 
FvK.)  It  haa  been  qoeationed  whether  the  pine 
marten  of  Enrope  (M.  martet,  Linn.)  is  the 
ume  aa  the  American ;  it  is  probably  a  distinct 

r'es,  and  is  so  regarded  by  Prof.  Baird. 
northern  limit  in  America,  according  to 
Riehsrdaon,  is  66°  N.,  where  trees  cease;  the 
absence  of  trees,  and  consequently  of  the  mar- 
ten, aeoording  to  Pennant,  for  26  degrees  of 
longitude  on  the  Ariatic  side  of  Behring's 
sbitita,  is  in  favor  of  the  non-identJty  of  we 
two  species;  the  same  facts  would  add  to  the 
{mprobability  of  the  tme  aahle  (if.  tSitllina, 
Una.)  bdJog  f  onnd  in  this  country ;  the  aonth- 


ern  limit,  according  to  Andnbon  and  Bachman, 
is  ahoDt  40°,  and  its  range  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  European  pine 
marten  is  grayish  brown,  with  a  yellow  spot 
under  the  neck.  The  beech  marten  {M.foma, 
Linn.)  has  awhite  spot  on  the  throat^  the  body 
more  reddish  and  yellowish  brown,  the  tail 
brownish  black,  and  the  downy  for  of  all  parts 
of  a  lighter  hne.  The  sable  is  described  under 
its  proper  title.  The  martens  have  one  more 
carnivorous  tooth  than  the  polecats,  and  are 
less  sanguinary  in  tieir  habits,  eating  when 
pressed  more  vegetable  food ;  they  are  gen- 
erally wild,  inhabitants  of  woods,  climbing 
treea  in  pnrsuit  of  birds,  aqnirrels,  and  other 
small  animals;  they  are  all  nocturnal, prefer- 
ring cold  and  uninhabited  regions;  all  are  val- 
uable for  their  far,  that  of  the  sable  being  most 
prized,  next  that  of  the  pine  marten  of  Ame- 
rica, then  of  the  common  and  beech  martens 
of  Europe,  and  lost  of  the  American  fisher. 

MABTENS.  I.  Gewg  Fritdrlth  tm,  a  German 
publicist,  bom  in  Hamburg.  Feb.  22, 1756,  died 
in  Frankfort,  Feb.  SI,  1831.  He  studied  at 
Gsttingen,  where  he  became  in  1784  profes- 
sor of  jurisprudence,  was  ennobled  in  1780, 
and  was  employed  in  various  public  capacities, 
serving  dunng  the  five  years  previous  to  his 
death  OB  Hanoverian  minister  at  the  German 
diet.  Hia  reputation  rests  on  hia  Prieit  dv 
droit  del  fent  mcdeme  de  FEurapt  (8d  ed., 
Ofitlingen,  1831),  and  his  Reeueil  d«  traitit 
(7  vola.,  1791-1801,  and  a  supplement  in  4 
vols.,  1802-'8),  the  latter  of  which,  with  con- 
tinuations by  other  writers,  includes  treaties 
of  98  years,  from  1711  to  1864.  He  alao  wrote 
Cofira  diptomatiqVft,  ou  tableau  del  relationi 
extirieure*  dei  putiiancei  da  VEvrope  (S  vols., 
Berlin,  1801),  and  several  other  kindred  works. 
IL  laii  vn,  a  German  diplomatist,  nephew  <rf 
the  preceding,  born  in  Frankfort  abont  1790, 
died  in  Dresden,  March  36,  1668.  In  the  latter 
part  of  bis  life  be  represented  the  grand  duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar  at  the  court  of  Baxony.  His 
principal  works  are :  Guide  diplomatique  (Gth 
ed.,  S  vols.,  Leipsio,  1866),  originally  entitled 
Manual  diplomatique  (1821);  CtMuei  eiJibre* 
dii  droit  del  gem  (3d  ed.,  6  vols.,  1668-'6I) ; 
and,  Jointly  with  Cussy,  Reeueil  mamtel  tt 
pratique  de  traitii  (7  vols.,  1843-'6T). 

HiETHA>8  VIHEIIKD,  an  island  lying  off  the 
S,  coast  of  Maasacba setts,  and  forming  the 
principal  portion  of  Dukes  co.  IVith  Ohap- 
paqniadick  island,  which  liea  immediately  ad- 
jacent at  Its  E.  extremity  and  may  be  considered 
a  portion  of  it,  it  is  divided  into  four  towns, 
Chilmark,  Edgartown,  Gay  Head,  and  Tisbnry; 
Bf^egate  population  in  1870,  8,686.  At  Oay 
Head  there  is  a  remnant  of  the  former  Indian 
possessors  of  the  island,  now  mostly  mixed 
with  negro  blood.  Edgartown  is  14  m.  S.  by 
E.  of  Wood's  Hole  on  Cape  Cod,  25  m.  W.  by 
N.  of  Nantncket,  80  m.  8.  E.  of  Few  Bedford, 
and  76  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, which  is  senarated  from  the  mainland 
by  Vineyard  sound,  ia  21  m.  long  and  6  m.  in 
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ay«rtiKe breadth.  TheenrfaoeiagenerBlIyleve], 
thoDgn  tbere  are  elevations  riBtng  to  the  height 
of  150  ft,  above  the  sea.  The  promontory  of 
Qaj  Head,  at  the  8.  W.  eitremitj,  ia  1S4  fL 
above  high  water,  and  is  macb  vidted.  On  it 
there  is  a  lighthonse  (lat.  41°  20'  62"  N.,  Ion. 
TO"  4S'  i'. "  W.),  allowing  a  white  flashing  hgbt, 
170  ft.  above  the  aea.  The  soil  ia  generally 
light,  and  a  great  part  of  Che  surtaoe  Ib  covered 
with  low  forests.  The  inhabitants  ore  chiefly 
engaged  in  navigation  and  flshing.^ — Martha's 
Vineyard  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew 
Qoenold  in  lfl02,  thoogh  he  gave  the  name, 
not  to  the  island  which  now  bears  it,  bnt  to  a 
neighboring  islet  which  is  now  called  No  Uan'a 
Land.  In  1642  Uarths's  Vineyard  was  settled 
by  Thomas  Mayhew,  who  had  been  a  merchant 
at  Sonthampton,  England.  In  1614  it  was 
placed  under  the  jnrisdioUon  of  Massachesetts, 
and  in  1664  it  was  transferred  to  New  York, 
but  was  restored  to  Massachusetts  in  1692.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  revolutionary  war 
from  the  British,  who  plandered  it  of  2,000 
head  of  cattle.  It  has  of  late  years  become 
noted  for  its  annnal  camp  meetings  and  as  a 
summer  resort     (See  Edoaktowm.) 

lUBTUL  (Mabous  Valbbius  Mabtiaus),  a 
Latin  epigrammatic  poet,  Iwrn  in  BilbilJs,  Spain, 
Uaroh  1,  A.  D.  4S,  died  near  the  same  place  in 
or  after  104.  Little  is  known  of  bis  history 
except  from  his  works,  the  younger  Pliny  be- 
ing the  only  contemporary  author  who  men- 
tions him.  He  went  to  Rome  in  60,  resided 
there  S5  years,  and  then  returned  to  Bitbilis, 
where  he  lived  at  least  three  years.  While  in 
Rome  the  fame  of  his  epigrams  caused  them 
to  be  sought  not  only  in  toe  capital,  bnt  also 
in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain;  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  and  favor  of  the  emperors  Titus 
and  Domitian ;  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  trib- 
nne  and  of  knight;  and  had  a  mansion  in  the 
city,  and  a  villa  near  Nomentum.  Uis  extant 
works  consist  of  more  than  1,600  short  poems, 
in  14  books,  bearing  the  general  title  of  Epi- 
fraatmata.  The  last  two  books,  consisting  of 
860  distioha,  are  named  respectively  Xenta 
and  Apophoreta.  Still  another  book,  contain- 
ing 33  epigrams  on  the  public  shows,  and  bear- 
ing only  in  late  MS3.  the  title  of  Be  Speeta- 
eatit,  is  attributed  to  him.  The  term  epigram 
had  previously  been  applied  to  any  brief  metri- 
cal effuaion  of  whatever  character,  on  what- 
ever subject,  and  thus  to  the  whole  mass  of 
the  GreeK  anthology.  Martial  waa  the  first  to 
limit  its  meaning  to  a  short  poem,  abounding 
In  ingeuious  and  pointed  thoughts,  all  of  which 
converge  to  a  pithy  and  striking  conclusion. 
He  displays  a  singularly  fertile  fancy,  a  pungent 
wit,  and  refinement  and  delicacy  of  diction. 
No  author  has  furnished  a  more  full  and  minute 
delineation  of  Roman  customs  and  social  habits 
dnring  the  first  century  of  the  empire.  But 
he  lavishes  adulation  upon  Domitian,  and  de- 
lights in  obscenity.  Among  the  best  editions 
are  those  of  Lemaire  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1826)  and 
Schneidewin  (Qrimmo,  1342).    Selections  from 
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his  epigrams  have  been  translated  by  several 
English  poets,  but  the  only  complete  version  is 
that  by  various  authors  in  Bonn's  "Classical 
Library  "  (London,  I860).  There  is  a  German 
translation  by  Ramler.  Martial,  with  a  French 
translation,  is  contained  in  Nisard'e  edition  of 
the  Latin  authors  (Paris,  1842);  and  a  trins- 
lation  by  several  hands,  with  a  memoir  by 
Jules  Janin,  was  edited  by  Lemuatre  and  Da- 
bois  (3  voU.,  1864). 

UBTllL  UW,  a  term  often  confounded  with 
military  law,  but  in  fact  qnite  distinct  from  it. 
Military  law,  besides  some  customary  law,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  artiolas  of  war;  that  ia  to 
Bay,  of  the  code  enacted  by  the  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  for  the  government  of  the  army 
and  navy.  It  embraces,  also,  the  body  of  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  prescribed  from  time 
to  time  by  competent  military  authority,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  general  discipline  and 
order.  Military  law  does  not  aupersede  the 
general  mnnicipat  law ;  it  is  rather  a  branch 
of  it,  more  limited  in  the  range  of  its  applica- 
tion than  the  admiralty  or  the  ohancei^  law, 
for  example,  yet  having  a  like  authority  with 
them.  In  this  country,  unlike  some  of  the 
states  of  continental  Europe,  the  application 
of  military  law  to  the  soldier  ia  not  isxclmdve 
of,  but  coordinate  with,  the  ^nerol  civil  law. 
Every  soldier,  as  a  citizen,  la  subject  to  the 
common  law  of  the  land ;  bat  as  a  soldier  be 
is  amenable  to  the  military  law.  The  special 
tribunals  wbioh  administer  this  law  are  named 
courts  martial,  and  hence  perhaps  has  arisen 
in  port  the  confudon  of  the  military  law  with 
the  law  martial.  (See  Coubt  Martial.)  Mar- 
tial law,  says  Blackstone,  is  in  fact  no  law  at 
all.  Smith,  in  his  "English  Republic,"  says: 
"Martial  law  is  the  law  of  war,  that  depends 
on  the  just  bnt  arbitrary  power  and  pleasure 
of  the  king.  For,  though  he  doth  not  make 
any  laws  bnt  by  common  consent  in  parlia- 
ment, yet  in  time  of  war,  by  reason  of  the 
necessity  of  it,  to  guard  against  dangers  that 
often  arise,  he  nseth  absolute  power;  so  that 
hia  word  is  a  law."  However  opposed  to 
other  authorities,  this  expresses  what  is  dis- 
tinctively meant  both  in  England  and  in  thia 
country  by  martial  law.  When  in  time  of  ex- 
treme peril  to  the  state,  either  from  without 
or  from  within,  the  general  safety  caJinot  be 
trusted  to  the  ordinary  administration,  or  the 
public  welfare  demands  the  adoption  and  exe- 
cution of  extraordinary  measures,  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  declare  the  existence  of 
martial  law.  Tliis  is,  indeed,  no  law  at  all  in 
its  ordinary  sense;  it  is  in  fact  the  abrogation 
of  it.  That  which  is  done  under  martial  law 
bos  not  an  immediate  constitutional  or  legisla- 
tive sanction,  as  the  military  or  the  statute 
law  has.  It  proceeds  directly  from  the  mili- 
tary power,  which  has  now  become  supreme. 
The  supreme  court  of  the  Caited  States  baa 
held  that  a  state  legislature  may  proclaim  its 
existence  whenever  the  public  safety  demands 
it;    and  the  oonstitntion,  by  impUcation  at 
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I  proTides  that  the  privilegM  of 
tbe  'writ  of  AoAoo*  eorptit  ghaU  not  be  ea»- 
pended,  nalesi  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
mysHon,  it  is  eaMutial  to  tbe  general  welfare. 
The  right  to  judge  whether  the  ezigeno;  has 
ariaen  belongs,  it  aeetna,  exolnMTelj  to  con- 
grsM.  Bo  in  England  martial  law  and  tie  in- 
udent,  tho  snapensioD  of  the  writ  of  haietu 
eorptu,  require  the  authority  of  parliamentary 
acta  to  give  them  a  constitDtioDal  eiistenoe. 
The  mprenie  oonrt  of  the  United  Statce  also 
h«ld  in  Uilligaa's  case  (4  Wallace,  2),  that 
martial  law  eoold  not  be  permitted,  even  da- 
ring the  esiBteace  of  a  civil  war,  to  displace 


ordinaiT  administration  of  law  in  a  state 
mvaded  and  not  engaged  in  rebellion,  and 
where  the  eonrta  were  open  and  in  the  proper 
aod  nnobatracted  exercise  of  their  funotions ; 
and  that  the  gnarant;  of  jnry  trial  in  the  con- 
stitntkHk  womd  make  void  all  trials  and  len- 
taic«a  \ty  niiliUrj  tribnnsis  in  snch  states  of 
citiaeiia  not  in  mititar;  or  naral  servioe.  And 
neither  the  present,  nor  oongreas,  nor  tbe 
jndioiar;,  it  waa  held,  oonld  take  from  the 
cdUioi  the  benefit  of  snch  goaranty  under  the 
dreamstaBces  stated. 

HiUU,  an  American  bird,  the  largest  of 
the  swallow  family,  belonging  to  the  genus 
prtyiM  (Boie).  The  bill  is  sbvng  and  short, 
with  a  very  wide  gape  and  oured  otilmen 
tbe  winga  MDgtfaened,  tbe  first  qnill  the  longest 
tbe  tail  mooerate,  bat  conaioerably  forked 
tars  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  and  robost:, 
tbe  toet  long  and  strong,  the  lateral  ones  eqnalj 
with  cnrred  claws.  The  best  known  ia  the 
perple  martin  (P.  purpurea,  Boie),  generollj 


distribnted  over  Iforth  America;  the  length  is 
7}  in.,  the  extent  of  wings  16  in.,  and  the  bill 
alnig  tbe  gape  1  in. ;  the  general  color  is  glossj 
steel  bine,  with  pnrple  and  violet  reflections; 
the  female  and  joung  are  leas  brilliant,  and 
pale  brownish  below  with  darker  and  blaish 
S3C  Tou  XL — 14 
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blotches;  the  bill  brownish  black;  the  closed 
win^  are  rather  longer  than  the  tail,  and  the 
tar«  and  toes  are  naked.  Martins  appear  in 
Louisiana  earlj  in  Febmarf  in  large  nocks,  in 
tba  middle  states  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  10th  of  April,  in  New  England  about 
the  86th  of  April,  and  farther  north  at  a  later 
period,  departing  for  the  sonth  again  about 
the  SOth  of  August  in  immense  flocks  and  all 
at  once  at  the  dawn  of  some  calm  morning. 
Tbe  Siglit  is  graoefnl,  easy,  and  swift;  they 
are  expert  in  catching  their  insect  prey,  in 
bathing  and  drinking  while  on  the  wing,  and 
in  performing  aerial  evolntions  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  their  bird  enemies;  they  are  very  bold, 
and  do  not  hedtate  to  attack  crows  and  hawks, 
which  from  tb^  superior  powers  of  flight 
they  drive  away;  even  the  fierce  little  king 
bird  (sometimes  called  field  martin),  with  simi- 
lar fighting  propenutiea,  baa  to  yield  to  the 
strong  and  swift  martin;  they  perch  easily 
Qpon  trees,  and,  notwithstanding  tbe  short- 
ness of  their  legs,  walk  well  upon  the  gronnd. 
From  their  attacking  cats,  dogs,  and  all  fiying 
maranders  of  the  farm  yard,  they  are  great 
favorites,  and  are  provided  with  elevated  boxee 
for  rearing  their  yonu  in  moat  towna  of  the 
United  States ;  these  harbingers  of  spring  are 
mnoh  attached  to  their  bruding  places,  and 
return  to  the  same  year  after  year ;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  box,  they  bnild  in  anv  crevice  or 
bole  in  a  tree.  The  nest  is  mode  of  leaves, 
twlga,  grasses,  feathers,  and  other  soft  mate- 
rials, and  generally  contains  fonr  to  six  pare 
white  %gs;  many  pairs  breed  in  the  some  box 
in  perfect  harmony ;  two  broods  are  generally 
reared  in  a  season ;  the  males  asslBt  in  inonba- 
tion.  The  food  consists  of  wasps,  bees,  beeUes, 
and  other  insects,  thoogh  they  seldom  seize 
the  honey  bee.  In  England  some  of  tbe  swal- 
lows are  called  martins;  tbeae,  as  the  honse 
martin  (eheliden  urbiea,  Boie),  and  the  sand 
or  bank  martin  {eotyU  riparia,  Boie),  are  no- 
ticed under  Swallow, 

UBTU.  L  An  £.  oounty  of  North  Caroli- 
na, bounded  N.  by  the  Roanoke  river ;  area, 
420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 9,(147,  of  whom  4^668 
were  oolorea  The  sorfaoe  is  level  and  tbe  soil 
generally  sandy.  The  chief  prodnationa  in 
1670  were  S0e,S84  bnshels  of  Indian  com, 
47,799  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  S.S07  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  696  horses,  C69  moles  and 
asses,  1,382  milch  oows,  S,788  other  oattie, 
3,268  sheep,  and  11,680  swine.  Capital,  Wil- 
UamstoD.  II.  An  £.  connty  of  kentnoky, 
formed  since  the  census  of  1870,  separated 
from  West  Virginia  by  the  Tug  fork  of  Sandy 
river ;  area,  about  S60  »q.  m.  The  surface  U 
mountainoos  and  well  timbered.  Capital, 
Warfleld.  IIL  A  8.  W.  connty  of  Indiana, 
drained  by  the  K  fork  of  White  river  and  by 
Lick  creek;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
11,108.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  mod- 
erately fertile.  The  Ohio  and  Uississippi  r^l- 
road  intersects  it.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  102,288  bnshels  of  wheat,  860,660 
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ot  Indian  oorn,  73,394  of  osta,  21,588  of  pota- 
toes, 60,079  lbs.  of  tobaooo,  89,501  of  wool, 
130,481  of  batter,  and  8,241  tons  of  ha;. 
There  were  8,367  horaea,  2,807  milch  oowb, 
8,674  other  oattle,  17,071  sheep,  and  14,976 
Bwine ;  Z  distilleriea,  6  floor  miila,  and  7  ww 
mills.  Capital,  Dover  Hill.  IT.  A  S.  oonntj 
of  HinneBQta,  bordering  on  Iowa,  drained  by 
the  head  waters  of  Blue  Earth  river  and  of  the 
E.  fork  of  the  Dea  Moines,  and  oontalalng  na- 
merons  small  lakes;  area,  720  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,867.  It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fer- 
tile soil.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
B9,S6e  bashelsof  wheat,  39,149  of  Indian  com, 
107,04!  of  oata,  3S,0S4  of  potatoes,  114,478 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  11,839  tons  of  ha.y.  There 
were  1,114  horses,  8,928  oattie,  746  sheep,  and 
1,089  Bwlne;  3  flour  mills,  and  2  saw  mills. 
Oapital,  Fairmoont 

KUmS,  tbe  name  of  fire  popes,  of  whom 
the  following  are  the  more  important.  L  Har- 
tl>  I.,  itiat,  horn  at  Todi  in  Ttuoanf  about  600, 
died  in  the  Taorio  Ohersooese  (Orimea),  Sept. 
16,  655.  He  was  elected  Jul^  fi,  S49,  and  ener- 
getloallj  opposed  the  spread  of  Honothelitism. 
He  openea  the  first  coanoil  of  the  Lat«ran, 
OsL  S,  S49,  and  had  SO  decrees  eaaoted  con- 
demnatory of  the  new  heresy,  aa  well  aa  of  a 
doctrinal  edict  called  "  Type,"  published  hy 
the  reioning  emperor  Oonstana  II.,  which  for- 
bade hJI  controversy  on  the  subject  of  one  or 
two  wills  in  Ohrlst.  He  was  consequently,  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  held  Daptive  on  the  isl- 
and of  Naxos  for  16  months  (668-'4),  and 
afterward  carried  to  Oonstuitinople,  where  be 
was  publicly  strinped  of  his  olerioal  robes,  led 
in  ohuios  througn  the  city,  and  oonfined  in  a 
dungeon  till  March,  6GG,  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  Ohersonese  and  left  deetitate  of  alt  means 
of  snbsistence.  He  is  honored  as  a  martyr  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  ohnrchea,  and  his  feast  is 
celebrated  on  Nov.  12.  There  are  IB  encycli- 
cal letters  of  this  pope  In  the  Bibliothtoa  Pa- 
tram  and  Lubbe's  Goneilia.  IL  JUrtli  IT.  (Si- 
mon Di  Brion),  born  In  Tonraine  about  1220, 
died  in  Peru^  Uarch  28,  1236.  Br  some 
be  is  designated  as  Uartin  II.,  bat  as  the  gen- 
erality of  writers  oonsider  the  name  Hannns 
fdentioal  with  Martinns,  the  two  popes  bear- 
ing the  former  name  are  reckoned  as  Martin 
II.  (Marinas  I.,  died  884)  and  Martin  III. 
(HarinuB  11.,  died  946).  Simon  was  a  regu- 
lar canon  and  treasurer  of  the  ohnrch  of  8L 
Martin  at  Toars,  Lonis  IX.  appointed  him 
ohanoellor  in  1260;  in  1263  be  was  created 
by  Urban  IV.  oanlinal  priest  of  Santa  Ce- 
cilia; and  under  Gregory  X.  he  was  apostolic 
legate  In  France.  He  was  nnanimoasly  elected 
pope  at  Viterbo,  Feb.  22,  1281,  after  a  long 
and  Btormy  conclave.  The  two  powerful  ri- 
v^  families  of  Orrini  and  Annibaldesohi  be- 
stowed on  him  the  title  of  senator  of  Rome, 
wliich  Martin  transferred  to  Charles  of  Anjoa, 
king  of  Naples  and  Sioily,  by  whose  influence  he 
had  been  elected,  and  whom  he  enoonraged  to 
aspire  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.    The 


Greek  emperor,  Uohael  Palteologas,  who  had 

been  onable  or  unwilling  to  effect  a  rennioD  of 
the  eastern  with  the  western  ohnrch,  was  ex- 
communicated. Palteologas  joined  the  party 
of  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  who  also,  having  oome 
with  A  fleet  and  army  to  take  possessioa  of 
Sidlr,  was  excommnnioated,  and  was  deprired 
of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  which  was  given  by 
tiie  pope  to  Charles  of  Valois,  son  of  the  king 
of  Franoe.  A  crusade  was  then  preaohed 
Bg^nst  Pedro  in  Franoe  and  Italy.  AH  these 
measnres  turned  ont  disastrously  for  the  pope's 

Elicy,  while  his  own  perwontion  of  tiie  Ital- 
I  Ghibellinea  caused  wide  dissatisfaotion  and 
rerolts.  During  a  popnlar  rising  in  Orvieto 
in  1280,  the  riolenoe  of  the  goreruor  obliged 
Martin  to  take  refuge  in  Pcmgia,  where  be 
died.  He  was  canonized  by  the  people  of  Pera- 
gia,  but  not  by  the  nniversal  church.  DL  M^ 
lis  V.  (Orrosa  Oolonna),  born  in  Rome  abont 
1860,  died  there,  Feb.  20, 1481.  He  gradaat«d  in 
arts  at  the  nnivermty  of  Peruana,  and  was  sent 
by  Boniface  IX.  as  nuncio  to  tne  ItaUan  oonrta. 
Innocent  VII.  created  him  cardinal  and  vicar  of 
Rome.  Under  John  XXIII.  he  was  goremor 
of  the  States  of  the  Ohnrch.     lie  was  elected 

gipe  during  the  41st  scAsion  of  the  eonndl  of 
anstance  (Nov.  11,  1417),  and  the  next  day 
pablished  a  bnll  on  the  Roman  chancery,  c<hh 
firming  the  rules  established  by  his  predeoes- 
sors,  and  apparently  confirming  the  abuses  com- 
pluned  of.  A  plan  of  reformation  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  nations  represented  in  the  coun- 
cil. The  pope  presented  a  counter  plan  for 
debate,  ana  meanwhile  negotiated  a  aeparate 
oonoordat  with  each  of  the  Transalpine  powers. 
This  broke  np  the  oonncil,  which  was  solemnly 
closed  on  April  S3,  1418.  On  Feb.  23  he  pub- 
lished a  hull  condemning  the  Ilusmte  doctrine*, 
and  proclaiming,  at  the  prayer  of  King  John  1. 
of  PortoBia],  a  crusade  against  the  Moors.  On 
April  12  he  isaned  a  constitution  forbidding  all 
appeals  from  the  pope  to  a  general  coundl, 
except  in  times  of  open  scblsm.  He  departed 
from  Constance  May  16,  and  on  his  amral  in 
Milan  he  pablished  a  bull  forbidding  diatnrl^- 
ance  of  Jews  under  any  pretext,  so  long  as 
they  were  guilty  of  no  open  offence  aghast 
futii  or  morality.  He  remained  at  Florence 
from  February,  1419,  till  Sept  16,  1420,  en- 
tered Rome  BepL  32,  and  devoted  himsdf  to 
the  restoration  of  indnsttj  and  commerce  and 
the  pacification  of  Italy.  In  January,  1481,  he 
sent  Cardinal  Cesariui  to  preside  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  council  of  Basel;  but  he  was  him- 
self stricken  with  apoplexy  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  grMt 
patron  of  learning;  his  own  palace  and  Uiose 
of  his  cardinals  were  free  schools  of  science 
and  art  for  the  yonth  of  Italy. 

UlTIir,  iimk.    Bee  Auifi-MAirnN. 

UETn,  Alexuder,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  New  Jersey  about  1740,  died  in  Dan- 
bnry,  N.  C,  in  Norember,  1807.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1706,  and 
removed  in  1772  to  Gailford  oo.,  N.  0.,  beosme 
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ft  member  of  the  colonial  awemblr,  and  in 
1776  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
the  oontiaental  line,  witti  whiclk  he  fought  at 
Brandjwine  and  Germantown.  He  was  etate 
senator  fjrom  1T7S  to  1762,  and  in  1785,  1767, 
and  1788,  and  was  speaker  of  the  senate,  and 
M  snob  actjng  governor,  in  1781''3.  In  1T62 
he  was  elected  goTernor,  and  again  in  1760, 
bsving  in  the  interval  been  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  oonstitu- 
tion;  and  from  1763  to  1700  he  waa  United 
Btatee  senator  from  North  Carolina. 

ftUm.  L  Irtfeir,  a  French  arohffiologigt, 
bom  at  Aura;,  Morbihan,  in  1601,  died  in  Ra- 
venna in  March,  1S66.  He  became  a  Jeanit, 
and  devoted  himaelf  exclusivelj  to  arcbnologj. 
Besides  several  oth^  remarliable  illnstrat^d 
works,  he  published  with  P^e  Cahier  Vitravas 
pHnlt  d«  Saint  Eti«nne  de  Bourga  (imp,  fol., 
Paris,  lM2-'44),  and  Milangu  d'arehiologU  (i 
vols.  4to,  Paris,  1846-'Se).  In  ISCS,  in  a  com- 
petition of  European  architectn,  ha  was  oho- 
Bon  to  design  and  construct  the  proposed  ca- 
thedral at  Lille ;  and  having  gone  to  Bavenna 
to  make  some  preliminary  studies,  he  died 
there  of  puemnonia.  II.  J&b^  a  French  ec- 
clesiastic, brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Aura;,  Oct.  4,  1604.  He  became  a  Jesuit,  and 
in  1842  went  to  Canada  to  revive  the  mieaion 
there.  Be  founded  Bt  Mark's  college,  Mon- 
treal, over  which  he  presided  (or  many  years ; 
his  architectural  ability  was  displayed  not  only 
in  that  institatioo,  but  aieo  in  two  adjacent 
chorchea.  He  collected  material  relating  to 
the  history  of  Canada,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  recent  pnblications  on  that  subject.  Be 
was  neit  stationed  at  Quebec,  but  his  eyesight 
becoming  impaired,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
has  tduce  been  connected  with  a  honse  of  his 
order  voia  Paris.  His  ciiief  works  are ;  Ma- 
nuel du  piltrin  da  Natra  Dame  de  Bon  Seeeurt 
(Hontreal,  1S46) ;  Relatiim  det  JituiUt,  an  en- 
larged translation  of  O'Collagban's  bibliogra- 
phy of  that  series  (18G0) ;  a  French  translation 
wiUi  notes  of  Bresaani's  Breve  relatione  (Mon- 
treal, 18fi2);  Minumdu  Canada,  relatien^ini- 
dite*  (Paris,  1661) ;  De  Mtmtealm  «n  Canada 

S867);  and  Le  B.  P.  leaac  Jogue*  (1878). 
e  explored  the  Hnron  country  and  prepared 
a  report  upon  it,  and  has  assisted  Carayon  in 
his  series  at  volumes  on  the  Jesuit  missions. 

■iKmiF.  Im  L«di  Heart,  a  French  liistorian, 
bom  In  St  Quentin,  Feb.  20.  1810,  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  St.  Quentin.  Wolf- 
tAurm,  a  romance,  written  in  conjunction  with 
F£]ix  Davitt,  appeared  in  16S0,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  historical  novels  illustra- 
ting the  period  of  the  Fronde.  In  1638  he  be- 
gan the  pablicatioD  of  ffietoire  de  France  par 
U*  prinHpaux  liiitcrient,  a  work  intended 
to  embrace  extracts,  chronologically  arranged, 
from  the  prinoipal  chroniclers  and  historians. 
One  by  one  the  contributors  dropped  off,  un- 
til Martin  was  left  to  conduct  the  publica- 
tion alone.  Tiring  of  this  occnpation,  he  de- 
termined to  substitute  an  original  history,  of 
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which  the  first  e^tioB,  under  the  title  of  Sit- 
toire  de  Franct,  appeared  in  1883-'6  (16  vols. 
6vo).  Boaroely  was  the  last  volume  issued 
from  the  press  when  he  commenoed  a  revision 
of  the  whole  work  on  a  more  comprehensiTe 
plan,  which  occupied  him  17  years,  during 
which  a  second  edition  of  the  original  work 
was  also  published.  Of  the  19  volumes  of  the 
second  work,  which  appeared  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, the  10th  and  11th,  devoted  to  "Reli- 
gions Wars,"  received  the  first  Qobert  price 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  the  14tb, 
15th,  and  ISth,  relating  to  the  reign  of  Lonia 
XIV.,  the  second  Gobert  priie  from  the  French 
academy,  and  after  the  death  of  Angnstln 
Thierry,  the  first  After  the  completion  of 
the  second  revision  Martin  published  a  third 
and  more  elaborate  one,  embracing  the  most  re- 
cent discoveries  in  Celtic  antiqnities,  and  in  an- 
cient and  mediieval  history,  reli^o,  language, 
and  literature  (17  vols.,  16S5- 60),  a  portion  of 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  Uary  L. 
Booth  ("History  of  France:  Age  of  Looia 
XIV.,"  2  vols.,  Boston,  1866).  In  1867  Martin 
issued  an  illustrated  edition  (4to)  of  his  history. 
In  1669  the  institute  awarded  it  the  biennial 
prize  of  20,000  franca.  He  has  also  published 
Baniel  Manin  (Paris,  1859),  L'Uniti  italienM 
el  la  France  (1861),  Jean  Beynavd  (1868), 
Pologne  et  Moteovt*  (1668),  Vtrcvtgetoriz,  a 
historical  drama  (18SG),  and  La  BuuU  d'£u- 
repe  (186S).  In  1848  M.  Martin  occupied  the 
chur  of  modem  history  at  the  Sorbonne, 

HIKTIN,  DaiU,  a  French  clergyman,  born  in 
Revel,  Sept  7,  1639,  died  in  Utrecht,  Holland, 
Sept.  9,  17£1.  no  was  admitted  to  the  minis- 
try in  166S,  emigrated  to  Holland  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantea,  and  about 
1686  became  pastor  and  professor  of  thcologgr 
and  philosophy  in  Utrecbt  He  was  an  emi- 
nent Biblical  scholar,  and  published  Hittoire 
du  Vieux  tt  du  Howteau  Tettament  (Amster- 
dam, 1700),  which  has  been  often  reprinted, 
was  translated  into  Butch,  was  embellished 
with  420  fine  engravings,  and  is  known  as 
"Mortier's  Bible; '  editions  of  the  Bible  with 
notes,  and  a  treatise  on  revealed  religion. 

UBTOf,  Fraafsb  lartcr,  an  American  jurist, 
bom  in  MarseUles,  France,  March  17,  1764, 
died  in  New  Orleans,  Dec  11,  1848.  At  tlie 
age  of  18  he  eroiKrated  to  Martinique,  where 
he  was  unsuccessnU  in  business.  In  1786  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  Beroe,  N.  C, 
and  taught  French.  He  also  learned  printing 
and  established  a  newspaper,  which  he  peddled 
through  the  adjj'oining  counties ;  and  subee- 
qnentl;  he  published  school  booke,  almanacs, 
translations  of  French  works,  Ac  He  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar,  but  continued  to  work  as 
a  printer,  and  published  brief  treatises  on  the 
duties  of  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators.  He  compiled  the 
British  Btetntes  in  force  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  with  a  digest  of 
the  statutes  of  the  state,  and  a  translation  of 
"Pothier  on  Obligations,"  which,  published  in 
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1802,  woB  rendered  directlj  from  the  French 
into  English  tjpe  in  the  oooipasing  stiok. 
He  collected  materials  for  a  histor;  of  North 
Carolina,  which  was  published  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  annals  (3  vols.  6ro,  New  Orleans, 
1S29).  He  also  prepared  a  series  of  reports 
of  the  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  of  the 
state,  now  the  oldest  volumes  of  that  charao- 
ter  received  as  authority  in  the  courts  of  North 
Carolina.  After  20  years'  practice  in  North 
Carolina  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  which  post  he 
flUed  for  a  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  bench  of  the  territory  of  Orleans.  Here 
be  acquired  the  title  of  father  of  thu  jurispra- 
dence  of  Louisiana,  by  his  incessant  and  well 
directed  labors  in  reconciling  the  discordant 
elements  of  law  introduced  by  preceding  juris- 
dictions. In  Febm&ry,  1818,  soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  state  of  Loaisiana,  he  was 
appointed  its  attorney  general;  and  in  Jana- 
ary,  ISIS,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  oonrt,  of  which  he  remained  a 
joatico  S2  years.    Ee  was  partially  and  for 


superior  court  of  Orleans  from  1800  to  1813 
(3  vols.),  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  Loniu- 
ana  from  laiS  to  18S0  (18  vols.),  besides  a  di- 
gest of  the  territorial  and  state  laws  in  French 
and  English  (3  vols.},  prepared  under  a  reso- 
lution of  the  le^slature.  He  also  published  a 
butory  of  Louisiana,  from  its  settlement  to 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1S14  (2  vols.,  1827). 
He  received  the  d^ree  of  LL.  D.  from  Har- 
vard college  and  Nashville  oniveraity, 

MIKIW,  Jsha,  an  English  painter,  bom  at 
Haydon  Bridge,  Northumberland,  July  19, 
1769,  died  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Feb.  9, 
1664.  He  was  apprendced  to  a  coach  maker 
to  learn  heraldic  punting,  and  subsequently  Ut 
an  Italian  artist  named  Huaso,  whom  he  ac- 
companied in  180S  to  London.  He  supported 
himself  for  several  years  by  painting  on  china 
and  glass,  and  teaching.  In  1813  he  produced, 
after  a  month's  labor,  "Sadak  in  Searchiof 
the  Waters  of  Oblivion,"  which  was  exhibited 
In  the  royal  academy  and  sold  for  SO  guineas. 
It  woa  followed  by  tiie  "  Expulsion  from  Para- 
dise" <181&),  "Clitie"  (1814),  and  "Joshna 
commanding  the  Sua  to  stand  still"  (1815). 
The  last  received  the  prize  of  the  year  at  the 
British  institution.  In  the  following  years 
he  produced  the  "Fall  of  Babylon"  (1810), 
"  Macbeth  "  (1820),  "  Belshawar's  Feast " 
(1821),  which  obtained  the  premium  of  £200 
from  the  British  institution,  "  The  Destruc- 
tion of  Hercnlanenm"  (1822),  "The  Seventh 
Plague"  (1828),  "The  Creation "(182*),  "The 
Deluge"  (1826),  and  "The  Fall  of  Nineveh" 
(1828).  Mezzotint  engravings  of  these  works, 
executed  by  the  artist  and  disseminated  by 
many  thousands,  added  to  their  reputation, 
and  have  still  a  considerable  degree  of  popu- 
larity. Martin  iubseqnently  for  several  years 
devoted  himself  to  designing  and  engraving  a 


set  of  innatratioDS  for  IQlton,  for  which  ha 
received  2,000  guineas,  and  to  projects  for 
improving  the  city  of  London.  About  1838 
be  resumed  his  pencil,  and  worked  indnstri- 
oasly  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  His 
last  productions,  three  large  pictures,  intended 
to  be  bis  masterpieces,  and  entiUed  "  The  Last 
Judgment,"  "The  Day  of  Wrath,"  and  "The 
Plains  of  Heaven,"  were,  though  left  unfin- 
ished, exhibited  in  the  United  States  in  ISfiO. 

MUIU,  LhIs  Umi.    See  Ami-MAKriN. 

MlBTIIIt  Lstktr,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1744,  died  in 
New  York,  July  10,  1828.  He  graduated  at 
the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1763,  and  till 
IT70  taught  school  at  Queenstowu,  Ud.  In 
1771  he  was  admitted  to,  the  bar  in  Accomao 
county,  Ya.,  and  soon  afterward  removed  to 
Baltimore.  In  1774  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  at  Annapolis  to  oppose  the  cl^ms 
of  Qreot  Britain,  and  he  publiahed  an  "Ad- 
dress to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  be- 
tween the  Delaware  Kiver  and  the  Chesapeake." 
urging  resistance  to  British  usurpation.  In 
1778  ne  was  appointed  attorney  general  of 
Maryland;  in  1784-'5  was  a  delegate  to  the 
continental  congress;  and  in  1787  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  federal 
constitution,  the  adoption  of  which  he  op- 
posed, mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
sufflcienUy  recognize  the  equality  of  the  states 
by  giving  to  each  the  same  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. On  his  return  he  delivered  before 
the  Maryland  assembly  an  elaborate  address, 
afterward  published  under  the  title,  "  Genuine 
Information  delivered  to  the  Legislatnre  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  relative  to  the  Proceed- 
ings of  tbe  General  Convention  lately  held  in 
Philadelphia"  {Philadelphia,  1788).  In  1805 
he  defended  Samuel  Cbase,  an  associate  justioe 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  who  was 
impeached  by  the  house  of  representatives  for 
nudfeaaance,  and  was  fuity  acquitted.  In  1807 
he  was  engaged  with  JoEin  Wickbam,  William 
Wirt,  and  Ji^n  Randolph  in  the  succesaf  ol  de- 
fence of  Aaron  Burr.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  Jud^  of  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  for  Baltimore,  and  in  1818  he  again 
became  attorney  general  of  Maryland  and  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Baltimore.  In  1820  he  was 
struck  with  paralysis,  and  two  years  afterward, 
with  broken  health  and  ruined  fortune,  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  to  find  refuge  with  Aaron 
Burr.  He  was  a  violent  politician,  and  pub- 
lished essays  against  Jefferson  and  his  party. 

JUBTH,  Salat,  bishop  of  Tours,  bom  at  Sa- 
baria  in  Pannonia  about  816,  died  at  Oande 
in  Touraine  about  400.  He  was  educated  for 
the  military  profession,  and  entered  the  army 
of  Constantine  the  Great  at  16.  At  18  he  was 
sent  into  Oaul  and  Frtationed  at  Amiens.  He 
left  tbe  army  in  838,  and  became  the  disciple  of 
St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  who  instructed  him  and 
ordained  him  priest  After  living  as  a  monk 
at  Milan  and  in  the  little  island  of  Qallinaria 
near  Genoa,  he  rejoined  St  Hilary  at  Poitieis 
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on  bis  return  from  exile  in  860.  He  bnQt  at 
ligngg  near  that  citj  the  first  monastery,  ac- 
cording to  Rome,  Htabllsbed  in  Oaol.    In  S7t 


rended,  and  which  became  ao  renowned  tor 
leaminffand  pietj'  that  the  neurhboring  eharchea 
cboee  uelr  Inahopa  there.  The  nnwearied  la- 
bors of  Uartin  and  hia  followers  caaaed  him 
to  be  looked  npon  as  the  aecond  apoatle  of 
GsdL  He  visited  the  imperial  oonrt  repe«t- 
edlj  to  denonnce  the  tTrannj  of  the  provin- 
au  officers.  In  S88  he  obti^ned  from  the 
Tunrper  Ifaximaa  at  Treves  the  pardon  of  sev- 
aral  bishops  and  high  msiglBtrates  sentenced 
to  exile  or  death  as  adherents  of  the  emperor 
Orslian.  At  the  same  time  both  he  and  fiL 
Ambrose  opposed  Ithacins  and  other  Spanish 
bishops,  who  ni«ed  Maximus  to  pnt  to  death 
the  Msniohffisn  Friacilliatt  and  his  sdherents. 
The  Bpaniarda  having  encceeded  in  their  por- 
pofte  alter  Martin's  departure,  he  renounced  all 
fdlowahip  with  them.  About  88fi  the  histo- 
rian Snlpitiiis  Sevems  became  hia  disciple,  and 
thenceforward  accompanied  him  in  his  contin- 
ual misrionary  excnruons.  St.  Martin  is  the 
first  in  the  Latin  church  to  whom  was  given 
the  title  of  "confessor"  as  disttngnished  from 
that  of  mar^.  Hia  feast  ts  celebrated  on 
Nov.  II,  hence  called  "Martinmas"  in  Great 
Britain,  and  diatingoisbed  by  an  equivalent  80- 
pelbtion  in  France  and  Giermany.  His  life, 
written  by  Snlpitiua  Sevems,  was  printed  in 
th«  second  volume  of  Aldus  Manntias's  Poeta 
OhrUtiani  (Venice,  1501),  and  reprinted  sepa- 
rately at  Parts  in  1011.  8ee  also  Dupny,  Hu~ 
lain  da  Siint  Martin  (Paris,  1862) ;  and  Mou- 
talembert.  Let  mainu  iT  Occident. 

UBnUF,  lleedeK,  a  British  author,  bom  in 
Edinburgh  In  1S16.  He  practised  law  for  sev- 
«ral  years  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1S4S  removed 
to  London,  where  he  became  a  psj-liamentary 
solicitor.  He  contributed  to  vtuions  periodi- 
oala  nnder  the  ugnatnre  of  "  Bon  Qanltier," 
and  published  "  The  Book  of  Ballads,  by  Bon 
Ganlder,"  a  series  of  bnrlesqac  pieces  and 
parodies,  written  In  ocnjunctlon  with  Profes- 
sor W.  E.  Aytonn,  with  whom  he  was  associa- 
ted in  a  translation  of  the  "Poema  and  Bal- 
lads of  Goethe  "  (1 868).  He  has  trandated  the 
Correggio  and  Aladdin  of  Oehlenachliger ; 
"King  Rent's  Daughter,"  a  lyrical  drama  by 
the  Danish  poet  Henrik  Herts;  "The  Odes  of 
Horace,"  in  Engbsh  verse  (1860) ;  "  The  Poems 
of  Oatallns,"  in  English  verse,  with  an  intro- 
dnction  and  notes  (1861);  Dante's  Vita  nuota 

gSOS);  and  Goethe's  Favst  (8d  ed.,  1870). 
e  boa  also  written  a  biography  of  W.  E. 
Aytonn  (Edinburgh,  1888),  and  "The  Life  of 
the  Prince  Consort,"  nnder  the  queen's  super- 
riston  (London,  1S7G). 

MimVEAIl.  L  HuiM,  an  EogUsh  anthor- 
tm,  bom  in  Norwich,  Jnne  13, 1802,  died  Jnn« 
ST,  1878.  Her  French  ancestors  established 
themselves  at  Norwich  on  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  f^  Nantes.    She  received  a  liberal 


education,  and  at  an  early  age,  being  afflicted 

with  a  constantly  increasing  deafness  end  a  to- 
tal lack  of  the  sense  of  amell,  found  her  chief 
recreation  in  literary  oompomtion.  Pecuniary 
disasters  soon  compelled  her  to  rely  npon'her 
pen  for  support.  In  182S  she  publish^  "De- 
votional Exercises  for  the  Use  of  the  Yonng," 
and  in  1834  a  tale  entitled  "  Christmas  Day," 
a  sequel  to  which,  "  The  Friend,"  appeared  in 
182fi.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these 
works,  she  produced  "  Principle  and  Practice," 
"The  Rioters,"  and  "Original  Hymns  (1826); 
"  The  Tum-Ont "  and  "  Mary  Campbell "  (1 827) ; 
"  My  Servant  Rachel,"  a  "  Sequel  to  Principle 
and  Practice  "  (1828) ;  and  a  series  of  "  Tracts  " 
on  questions  relating  to  the  working  classes,  in 
whose  welfare  several  of  her  previous  writinn 
had  shown  a  strong  Interest.  In  1881  she 
pnblished,  under  the  titie  of  "Traditions  of 
Palestine,"  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  Holy 
Land  daring  the  period  of  Christ's  ministry. 
In  the  same  year  she  obtained  prizes  from  the 
British  and  foreign  Unitarian  society  for  three 
tracts  on  "  The  Faith  as  Unfolded  by  many 
Prophets,"  "Frovidenoe  as  Manifested  through 
iBraeV'  wd  "  The  Essentia]  Faith  of  the  Chrta- 
tian  Church."  About  this  time  she  conceived 
the  plan  of  issuing  a  series  of  monthly  stories 
illustrating  the  leading  principles  of  political 
economy.  The  society  for  tne  diffurion  of 
nseful  knowledge,  to  which  she  at  first  applied, 
refused  to  enter  into  the  project,  and  it  was 
only  after  many  rebuffs  and  aisappointmenta 
that  she  succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher.  The 
immediate  and  remarkable  sncoese  with  which 
the  first  tale  was  received  repsid  tho  suthorees 
for  her  perseverance.  The  series  extended  to 
24  stories,  which  were  many  times  reprinted 
and  translated  into  French  and  German,  and 
which  fixed  her  reputation  aa  an  earnest  think- 
er and  a  writer  of  fiction.  The  "  Illustrations 
of  Taxation"  and  "Poor  Laws  and  Paupers," 
which  next  appeared,  were  written  wltn  the 
same  plan,  and  also  pnblished  serially.  In 
1884-'e  she  travelled  extensively  in  the  United 
8tBt«a,  and  on  her  retnm  recorded  her  Impres- 
sions of  American  life  and  tnatitntions  in  a 
work  entitled  "Society  in  America"  (1887). 
She  also  pnblished  in  1888  her  "Retrospect  of 
Western  l>avel,"  which  gave  more  of  her  pei^ 
sonal  experiences.  In  the  following  yesr  ap- 
peared "  Deerbrook,"  her  first  and  most  pop-- 
ular  novel;  in  1840,  "The  Hour  and  the  Man," 
a  work  of  fiction  founded  on  the  career  of 
Toussaint  I'Onverture;  and  about  the  same 
time  a  series  of  tales  for  children  entitled 
"The  Playfellow,"  among  which  were  "The 
Settlers  at  Home,"  "  Feate  on  the  Fiord,"  and 
"The  Orofton  Boys."  Her  health,  which  had 
been  delicate  from  childhood,  became  so  seri- 
ously affected  in  1889  that  she  was  long  obliged 
to  desist  from  all  literary  occupation.  In  1848 
she  pnblished  "Life  in  the  Sick  Room."  On 
recovering  through  the  agency,  ss  she  believed, 
of  animal  magnetinn,  she  published  in  1844 
B&  Boooost  of  the  tnatznenc  in  a  letter  which 
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excited  macb  attention.  Her  next  works 
WBT«  "Forest  and  Oftme  Law  Tales"  (1S45), 
and  "  The  BiUow  and  the  Rock  "  (1846).  In 
1846,  in  company  with  her  friends  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  V.  Tatea,  she  nndertook  an  ori- 
ental tour,  of  which  an  acooant  appeared  in 
her  "Eastern  Life,  Past  and  Present"  (1848). 
Her  next  important  pnblieation  was  a  oontiuu- 
ation  of  the  "History  of  £ngland  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  Peace,  1816-1846,"  begun  by 
Mr.  Charles  Knight,  but  of  which  onlj  the 
first  book  had  appeared  (3  vols.  4to,  184a-'60; 
"  Introdnction,"  1  vol.,  IBCl].    In  the  same 


Nature  and  Development,"  which  abonnds  in 
onrions  revslatioos  of  her  own  payohological 
experiences,  and  manifests  a  decided  leaning 
toward  the  principles  of  Comte.  Her  philo- 
sophical views  were  still  more  plainly  set  forth 
in  a  condensed  Tersion  of  Comte's  "  Po^tive 
Philosophy"  (1854;  2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  18Tl-'2). 
Among  Misa  Martinesn's  other  writings  are: 
"  Five  YeftTB  of  ToDth ;"  "  How  to  Observe,"  a 
work  for  travellers,  published  in  "  Knight's  Se- 
ries;" "The  Maid-of-all-work;"  "ThoHouBe- 
maiil;"  "The  Lady's  Maid;"  "The  Dressma- 
ker;" "Honaehold  Education;"  a  "Complete 
Ouide  to  the  Lakes"  (1864);  "The  Factory 
Oontroversy"  (18CS);  "Local  Dues  on  Ship- 
ping "  (185T) ;  "  British  Rule  in  India  "  (1867) ; 
'-England  and  her  Soldiers"  (I8S9);  "En- 
dowed Schools  for  Ireland"  (ISSS);  "Health, 
Husbandry,  and  Handicraft "  (1861) ;  "  Steps  in 
the  Dark  "  (1864) ;  and  "  Biographical  Sketch- 
es" (1869).  She  was  a  froquent  contributor 
to  periodicals  and  to  the  eilitorial  columns  of 
the  London  "  Daily  News,"  and  wrote  an  au- 
tobiography, which  was  published  shortly  after 
her  death.  U.  Jives,  an  English  Unitarian 
olec^man,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Norwich  abont  180S.  He  stadied  at  the  Uni- 
tarian ooUege  in  Tork,  and  was  settled  succes- 
sivelj  over  chapels  in  Dablin  and  Liverpool. 
In  188S  he  was  called  to  the  chtur  of  moral  and 
mental  philosophy  in  Manchester  New  college. 
In  18GT  he  went  with  the  college  to  London, 
and  in  1869  became  its  principal,  but  retired  in 
1874.  In  1809  he  became  joint  pastor  with 
the  Rer.  John  Jamas  Tayler  of  the  principal 
Unitarian  ohapel  in  Uttle  PorUand  street,  of 
which  he  was  sole  minister  from  1861  to  1874. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  IB 
clergymen  of  the  church  of  EnaUnd,  In  a  series 
of  lectures  afterward  collected  and  published 
In  two  volames,  entitled  "Unitarianism  Con- 
futed "  and  "  Unitarianism  Defended."  He  is 
the  author  of  "  The  Rationale  of  Religious 
Inquiry"  (1886);  "Endeavors  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life  "(2  voU.,  1S43  ;  6thed.,  isra);  "Mis- 
cellanies," edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starr 
King  (Boston,  18C3);  "Studies  of  Christian- 
ity," edited  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Alger 
(Boston,  1808);  "Essays,  Philoaophical  and 
Theological "  (3  vols.,  1866-*e) ;  "  Studies  of 
Ohriftianit;  "  (1878) ;  &nd  many  articles  in  the 
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born  in  Paris  tn  1806.  He  studied  under  e 
nent  artists,  and  in  1826  won  the  second,  and 
in  1880  the  first  grand  prize  of  Rome,  where 
he  spent  five  years.  In  183G  he  exhibited  in 
Paris  his  engraving  of    Rembrandt's  famous 

Krtrait  of  himself.  He  was  so  felicitons  in 
I  subsequent  engravings  from  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  masters,  that  almost  all  prom- 
inent contemporary  punters  engaged  him  to 
engrave  their  pietares.  One  of  his  finest  pieces 
is  the  engraving  of  Ary  Scheffer's  portrait  of 
M.  Viardut.  Among  his  latest  works  are  en- 
gravings of  "The Nativity,"  byMnrillo(186e); 
"The  Virgin  with  the  Pink,"  by  Raphael 
(1872);  and  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Juliette 
and  her  Sons,"  by  Hdm  (187B). 

UlTDfEZ  D8  Li  BOSl.  FraMtaM,  a  Span- 
ish statesman,  bom  in  Granada,  March  10, 
1769,  died  Feb.  7, 1862.  He  became  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Granada  when  only  19 
years  old.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Span- 
ish war  of  independence,  was  sent  to  ask  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  from  the  governor  of 
Gibraltar,  and  went  on  a  similar  mission  to 
England,  where  he  studied  tho  institntions  of 
constitutional  government.  He  was  imprison- 
ed on  account  of  his  lil>eral  opinions  from  1814 
till  1830,  when  the  revolation  set  him  at  liberty, 
and  he  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  cabi- 
net. After  the  sabversion  of  the  constitution 
by  French  interference  (1838),  he  spent  several 

Siar«  in  Paris,  engagea  in  literary  pnrsaits. 
e  was  made  prime  minister  by  Maria  Chris- 
tina in  1684,  and  promnlgated  the  atatuto  real, 
or  new  constitation ;  but  the  revolt  of  the 
Basque  provinoes  led  him  to  resign.  During 
Espartero's  rc^noy  he  was  ambassador  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  snbseqnentiy  a  member  of  Nar- 
vaez's  cabinet,  and  from  1847  to  1851  a^n 
ambassador  in  Paris.  After  his  return  to  Ma- 
drid he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  in  18B6  appointed  president  of  the 
council  of  state.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
dramas,  of  which  the  best  known  is  La  eonjv- 
raeion  d»  Venecia;  Iiabel  dt  Soli*,  a  novel; 
a  collection  of  Poedat ;  and  a  review  of  the 
French  revelation,  entitied  B^iritit  del  tiglo 
(10  vols..  1885-'B1). 

KUTIffl,  OwataUtati,  on  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Bologna,  April  25,  1706,  died  there, 
Aug.  4,  1784.  He  entered  the  order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, visited  Asia,  and  on  his  return  was  ap- 
pointed chapelraastor  to  a  Franciscan  convent 
in  Bologna.  He  was  on  industrions  composer 
of  chnrch  music,  and  published  two  musical 
treatises,  an  "Essay  on  Counterpoint"  and  a 
"  History  of  Mnsio  "  (8  vols.  4to,  1757-'81). 

lUKTlllKtllE,  or  Hartlidw,  one  of  the  West 
India  Idands  belonging  to  France,  in  the  Wind- 
ward group,  Iving  between  lat.  14°  38'  and 
14°  69*  N.,  and  Ion.  60°  00'  and  61°  19'  W., 
80  m.  8.  E.  of  Dominica  and  20  m.  N.  of 
St  Locia;  length  46  m.,  greatest  breadth  IS 
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m.;  arM,  881  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868, 16S,GM, 
ioclading  16,618  cooties  and  alwot  20,000 
whlt«a.  The  island  is  irregnlar  in  form,  liigh, 
rocky,  and  volcanic,  containing  five  or  six  ex- 
tinct oreterB.  It  ia  subject  to  evthqaakea,  at 
wliich  several  have  been  disastrona.  In  the 
interior  are  thre«  rooontoiDS,  the  highest  of 
which,  Mont  Pel^  in  the  north,  4,488  ft. 
above  the  sea,  after  a  long  period  of  inaction, 
borst  forth  in  a  violent  volcanic  eruption  in 
Angost,  18C1.  From  the«e  mountains  several 
ranges  of  low  voloanie  hills  extend  to  the  sea, 
and  between  them  lie  broad,  fertile  valleys. 
The  rivers  are  nnmerona,  bnt  all  smsll ;  moat 
of  them  in  the  rainj  season  become  fierce  tor- 
reota.  The  coasts  are  indented  bj  man;  bays, 
which  are  difficult  of  access.  The  £.  Hide  of 
the  island,  called  Cabes-Terre,  b  more  broken 
and  sterile  than  the  W.,  called  Basse-Terre. 
AboDt  one  third  of  the  surface  is  under  onlti- 
vatioD,  the  principal  productions  being  sngar, 
coffee,  ootton,  cassia,  manioc,  banaoas,  indigo, 
maiia,  cocao,  and  ginger.  The  climate  is  hu- 
mid, and  the  average  annnal  fall  of  rain  is  84 
incbw.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  aeasona, 
one  commencing  about  Oct.  15  and  lasting  nine 
months,  and  the  other  comprising  the  rest  of 
the  year.  During  the  latter  season  the  rsios 
are  abundant,  and  yellow  fever  and  similar  dis- 
eases prevail.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  plains  is  61°  F.  The  value  of  the  agricul- 
lural  produce  in  1869  was  12,780,354  fruics; 
the  namber  of  cattle  is  about  150,000.  The 
uianofactares  possess  connderable  importance  j 
there  are  several  establishments  for  the  prep- 
aradon  of  indigo,  about  100  for  the  various 
processes  in  the  prefiaration  of  sngar,  coSee, 
ooooa,  and  cotton,  beudes  potteries,  lime  kilns, 
and  steam  miUs.  There  is  an  active  commerce, 
chieSy  with  France.  The  exports  are  sugar, 
eoSee,  cocoa,  cassia,  dye  and  cabinet  woods, 
cotton,  mm,  Ac.  The  value  of  exports  in  1869 
amonnted  to  83,115,400  francs,  and  that  of  im- 
ports to  8D,864,1TT;  and  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  France  with 
Martiniqna  was  40,8S4,S49  francs.  The  num- 
ber of  vMsela  entering  the  ports  in  that  year 
was  80S  ;  cleared,  8C8.— There  is  a  governor,  a 
privy  council  of  seven  members,  and  a  colonial 
Goundl  of  80  members  elected  for  five  years. 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  and 
two  aasixe  and  two  inferior  courts.  The  cui- 
ital  U  Fort  Royal  or  Fort  de  France,  but  St 
Pierre  ia  the  largest  town  and  the  chief  seat  of 
commerce. — Martinique,  called  by  the  Indians 
Uadiana,  was  discovered  by  Colambos  in  1G02. 
The  French  colonized  it  in  1685,  and  daring 
the  WOT  of  American  independence  made  It  a 
great  naval  station.  The  British  seized  it  in 
1762,  1781,  1794,  and  1809,  finally  restoring 
it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  slaves 
rebelled  in  1S22,  1638,  and  1889;  slavery  was 
abolished  in  1848.  Bince  1866  the  cotbny  has 
legislated  for  itaelf  on  duties  and  public  works. 
A  railway  is  in  progress  of  construction  (18T5) 
from  Fort  Royal  to  St  Pierre. 
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__    ,       town  and  the  capital  of 

Berkeley  co..  West  Virginia,  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  line,  210m.  E.K.E. of  Charles- 
ton, and  6B  m.  W.  N.  Vf.  at  'ft'asbington  { 
pop.  in  18T0,  4,668,  of  whom  476  were  col- 
ored ;  in  1874,  about  S,000.  It  Is  lighted  with 
gas,  supplied  with  water  at  a  cost  of  |90,000, 
and  has  handsome  agricultural  fdr  grounds,  n 
commodious  court  house,  a  town  hall,  and  a 
market  house.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road has  here  extensive  shops,  and  employs 
about  600  persona.  The  principal  manufacto- 
ries are  a  foundery,  a  planing  mill,  three  grist 
mills,  and  a  large  distillery.  There  are  tLree 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  t200,000, 
six  school  houses,  a  female  seminary,  a  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  11  churches. 

MABUCS,  Eari  FrMikh  PhlUpji  vta,  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  bom  in  Erlangen  in  1794,  died 
in  Munich,  Dec.  13,  1868.  lie  graduated  aa  a 
physician  at  tbe  university  of  his  native  town, 
and  from  1817  to  1620  accompanied  8pii  in 
Brazil  as  botanist,  and  published  Eeiu  Tiaeh 
Bratilien  (8  vols.,  Munich,  1624-'31).  The 
herbarium  which  he  brought  back  to  Germany 
included  more  than  7,000  species.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  ennobled,  and  appointed  professor 
and  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Munich, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1864,  and  became 
president  of  the  botanical  society  of  Katisbon, 
The  botanical  results  of  his  jWmey  he  em- 
bodied in  Kota  Oenera  tt  Speeiei  Plantarum 
(S  vols.,  1824-'83)  and  in  leona  Plantarun 
CTj/ptogainiearutn(\e.2&-'ZA).  His  chief  labor, 
however,  he  devoted  to  the  stndy  and  collec- 
tion of  palms,  and  his  Oenera  it  Specia  Pat- 
marun  (8  vols.,  1828-'4G)  is  a  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  bolanieol  literature.  His  Flora 
braiilientii,  commenced  in  Stuttgart  in  1820, 
was  continued  under  bis  direction,  with  the 
cooperation  of  several  eminent  botanists  (No. 
84,  18T1),  His  latest  works,  partly  poatho- 
mona,  include  BextTige  twr  EthnographU  wid 
Spraehmkmtde  Ameriiat  (Leipaic,  1867). 

HUTOB,  iTBi  Pelraritck,  a  Russian  sculptor, 
bom  about  1756,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  April 
17,  1686.  He  studied  in  Rome  at  the  expense 
of  the  empress  Maria  Fedorovna,  and  becamo 
director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Among  his  chief  works  are  the 
colossal  bronze  statues  of  Minin  and  Pozharsky 
at  Moscow,  tbe  monument  to  the  empertr 
Alexander  at  Taganrog,  and  that  gf  Potemkln 
at  Kherson. 

■IBTTK,  HeuT,  an  English  missionary,  born 
in  Truro  In  1781,  died  in  Tokat,  Asia  Minor, 
Oct.  16, 1812,  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship in  1802.  In  1803  he  entered  the  min- 
istry, and  in  1800  set  sail  for  India  under  the 
anspices  of  the  African  and  eastern  missionary 
society.  He  resided  at  Bengal  aa  chaplain,  and 
travelled  for  several  years  in  India  and  Persia, 

Breaching  and  studying  the  native  longnagea. 
!e  waa  chosen  to  superintend  the  translation 
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of  the  New  Teatament  andertakeD  by  direction 

of  the  nusaioQar;  society  into  Hindostanee  and 
Persian.  He  had  also  made  some  progresa  in 
an  Arabic  version  when  his  fdling  health  com- 
pelled him  to  aiiapend  his  labors.  Hia  life  was 
written  by  the  Rev.  John  Sargent  (1810). 

UKTINll,  a  genaa  of  plants,  named  in  hon- 
or of  Prof.  John  Martjn,  of  Cambridge,  Gng., 
and  belonging  to  a  suborder  of  the  Biffiuini- 
acta,  which  some  botanists  regard  as  entitled 
to  rank  as  an  order,  the  twamea.  They  are 
low  branching  annnals,  with  thick  stems,  which, 
as  well  as  tlie  simple  rounded  leaves,  are  clam- 
ray  pabesoent,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  rath- 
er heavy  nnpleasant  odor.  The  flowers  are 
in  racemes,  large,  bell-shaped,  flve-lohed,  and 
somewhat  two-lipped;  fertile  stamens  two  or 
four.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  pod  terminated  by 
a  long,  slender,  incurved  beak,  fieshy  at  first, 
bat  toward  matnrity  becoming  woody,  and 
when  quite  ripe  the  beak  splits  into  two 
hooked  rigid  horns,  liberating  numerous  black 
and  wrinkled  seeds.    There  are  sii  or  eight 


lllrtJDb. 

■peoie^  natives  of  warm  conntries,  except  one 
indigenous  to  the  United  States  and  found  as 
far  north  as  southern  Illinois.    Some  of  the 

ries  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants, 
■  large,  showy,  red  and  yellow  flowers 
strongly  resembling  those  of  the  gloxinias, 
jr.  fra^aiu,  from  Keiico,  has  violet'pnrple 
flowers,  which  ^ve  oft  a  pleasant  vanilla-like 
<idor.  The  native  species,  M.  probaieidea,  is 
sometimes  called  tiie  nnioom  plant,  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  Cor  the  sake  of  its  young 
fruit;  the  flowers  in  this  species  arednll  white 
or  purplish  and  spotted  witn  yellow  and  purple. 
The  yonng  pods,  taken  when  still  thoroughly 
Buccnlent,  are  nsed  for  pickling,  and  are  by 
many  considered  bett«r  tlian  any  other  vege- 
table for  the  porpose.  In  the  sonthern  states 
the  frnit  is  called  martinoes. 

MAKTIK  (Gr.  itiprvp.  a  witness),  a  term  ap- 
plied to  all  who  suffer  for  any  noble  cause,  but  in 
a  more  limited  sense  to  those  who  suSer  death 
in  order  to  hoar  witness  to  their  religions  be- 
lief.   Some  early  writers  bestowed  the  name 
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of  martyrs  on  all  those  who  had  snfFered  tor- 
ture for  the  faith;  more  generally,  however, 
it  was  reserved  to  such  as  died  under  the  hand 
of  the  exeontioner,  or  while  enduring  imprison- 
ment or  exile,  all  other  eufierers  being  desig- 
nated as  "  confessors."  It  is  impossible  to  fix 
even  approximately  the  number  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs.  Gibbon  endeavored  to 
prove  that  it  was  insignificant,  hut  this  opinion 
18  not  shared  by  more  unprejudiced  writers. 
In  most  oities  where  persecution  raged,  nota- 
ries were  appointed  by  the  bishops  to  ke^ 
lists  of  the  sufferers,  and  a  rec:ord  of  their 
trial,  sufferings,  and  death.  Of  these  reooids 
many,  perhaps  most,  were  destroyed  in  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  when  the  Christians 
were  compelled  to  give  up  all  the  books  be- 
lonpng  to  the  churches.  Out  of  what  re- 
mained of  them,  supplemented  by  the  local 
traditions,  were  afterward  compiled  the  mar- 
tyrologies  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin 
dinrohes.  (See  Acta.  SA.KOTOBUif.)  These 
moat  not  be  confounded  with  church  calen- 
dars, which  merely  indicate  for  each  day  of  the 
year  the  name  of  the  s^nt  whose  festival  it  is. 
The  martyrologies  moreover  indicate  the  sort 
of  punishment  endured,  the  place  and  time  of 
martyrdom,  and  the  name  of  the  prodding 
magistrate.  The  "Roman  Kartyrology"  ums 
at  combining  a  complete  list  of  martyrs  and 
saints,  with  their  "acts,"  and  the  dfg'S'of  the 
month  on  which  their  (easts  occur. — The  mem- 
ory of  the  martyrs  was  held  in  special  honor. 
The  shedding  of  blood,  in  the  case  of  nnbap- 
tized  sufferers,  was  considered  to  be  eqaivalent 
to  baptism.  Their  tombs  were  gnarded  witii 
Jealous  core  and  decorated  with  garlands;  ohap- 
eb  were  built  over  them;  their  anniveraari», 
called  nataiUia  nartyrum,  yiere  celebrated 
with  enthusiasm ;  and  it  became  a  rule,  when 
the  persecutions  ceased,  to  have  the  body  of 
some  martyr  or  a  portion  of  his  remains  be- 
neath the  altar  of  every  church.  The  Roman 
catacombs  contain  the  remains  of  large  num- 
bers of  martyrs.  Prudentius,  after  mentioning 
this  fact  in  one  of  his  hymns,  asserts  that  single 
numerals  on  the  slabs  point  out  to  the  initiated 
the  chambers  in  whion  a  number  of  martm 
were  buried  together.  This  (act  was  verified 
by  Boldetti  (Ottervationi  topra  i  eimiteri  de* 
tanti  martiri,  Rome,  ITSO),  who  discovered 
160  martyrs  entombed  in  one  chamber  in  the 
cemetery  of  Ssnt'  Ermesio,  snd  500  in  a  second, 
tbatof  San  Oallisto;  while  Visoonti  (..^t)«Mctan« 
di  aUvns  antieht  uensiont  erutiane,  Rome, 
1834)  designates  another  chamber  containing 
118  bodies.  From  this  great  storehouse  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  are  chiefly  snpplied, 
the  altar  stone  on  which  the  mass  is  offered 
always  containing  a  relio  of  some  martyr. — 
For  the  process  followed  in  the  oanoniEa- 
tion  of  martyrs,  see  Benedict  XIV.,  J)e  Ser- 
vorum  Dei  Beatifieatioa«,  et  Seatortim  Ga- 
nonUalicne,  abridged  in  Faber's  "  Essay  on 
Beatifloation  and  Canonization"  (London, 
1846).    On  the  general  subject  of  early  Chria- 
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tian  nurtTra,  me  Rainaxt,  Acta  J'rimitiwt  et 
Siiuera  Martj/rvm  (Fol.,  PoriH,  1089);  Nean- 
der'a  "  Chnrcb  Historj ;"  and  Bingham'a  "  An- 
tiqnilaea  of  the  ChriBtian  Charch."— By  Prot- 
eBtanta  the  term  martyrs  ia  also  applied  to 
Ibose  who  haye  mSered  death  as  "  neretica  " 
at  the  handa  of  Boman  Catholics  in  the  perso- 
entiona  of  the  Albigensea,  the  Waldenaea,  and 
the  reformers  in  England,  France,  Sp^n,  Ger- 
nun^^aDd  the  Netherlanda.  Id  Bootland  those 
who  aaSered  death  as  Covenantens  or  Cam- 
eronlana  during  the  peraecntiona  in  the  reigns 
of  the  last  Staart  kings  are  also  considered  as 
martyrs.  Fox's  "  Book  of  Uartyra,"  which 
first  appeared  in  London  in  IGSS,  and  is  still 
a  popolar  work,  detaJb  with  much  minntenees 
the  peraeoatioDi  of  the  Protestant  reformers 
bj'  the  Koman  Oatholioa  in  England  and  Scot- 
uad,  "  from  the  jear  of  our  Lorde  a  thonsande 
nnto  the  tyme  now  present."  It  gives  espedal 
prominence  to  the  pereecntlona  in  the  reign  of 
"bloody  Qaeen  Mary,"  when  Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley,  and  several  hundred  other  Protes- 
tant^ were  bnmed  at  the  stake  for  their  futh. 

MUm,  PKer>  L  An  Italian  historian  and 
gv^ttipbeT.  See  AiramBKA.  IL  A  Protestant 
reformer.    See  VxsmaLi. 

HUmOUWT.  SecAcr^SAKOioBVtc,Boi.- 
LUTD,  and  ILiBTTB. 

UlTfUi,  Andnw,  an  English  anthor,  bom 
at  Eingston-npon-Hnll,  Nov.  10,  16S0,  died  in 
London,  An^.  16,  1678.  He  waa  the  son  of 
the  Siav.  Anorew  Uarrelt,  master  of  the  ^am- 
mar  school  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  church  in 
Boll,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  sent  to  Trinity 
eollt^  Cambridge.  He  is  said  to  bare  taken 
his  dwree  of  B.  A.  in  1638,  and  anbeeqnent  to 
IMl  be  paaaed  fonr  years  on  the  continent, 
remirining  a  considerable  time  in  Italy,  where 
he  probahly  contracted  bis  intlmaey  with  Mil- 
ton, which  was  intermpted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  latter.  Sabseqnently  he  was  a  private 
tutor,  and  in  1667  was  asaociated  with  Milton 
in  the  Latin  secretaryship.  About  1660  he 
was  retnmed  to  parliament  from  Hull,  a  post 
which  he  fitted  l>y  sncceasive  elections  nntil 
the  dose  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
tiie  last  member  of  parliament  who  received 
"wages "from  his  constituents.  Between  1661 
and  1668  be  was  in  Holland,  and  from  July  in 
the  latter  year  to  I66S  he  act«d  as  secretary  to 
Lord  Carlisle,  the  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Rnaais.  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  He  main- 
tained a  close  correspondence  with  his  consti- 
taenta,  sanding  them  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  legislative  career  a  ddty  account  of  the 
prooeedinga  in  parliament.  These  letters,  first 
published  in  1777,  are  written  in  a  laconic, 
DuMnew-tike  style,  and  afford  a  cnrions  Illus- 
tration of  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which 
Harvdl  performed  hia  public  duties.  He  never 
spoke  in  parliament,  but  his  strong  views  of 
ue  corrupt  practices  of  the  time,  his  biting 
satirta  in  proae  and  verse  on  Influential  place- 
men, and  the  conviction  that  he  waa  not  to 
be  rilraced  by  bribes  or  flattery,  made  him 
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a  formidable  enemy  to  the  court  It  is  even 
aaid  that  be  was  threatened  with  asaassi  nation. 
His  probity  and  honor  earned  for  him  the 
name  of  the  "  British  Aristides."    He  died  sud- 


S'onnd,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Bt. 
ileB-in-the-fields  at  the  expense  of  his  con- 
stituents, who  also  voted  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  which  Uie  rector  refused  to  have 
erected.  His  chief  work  in  proH  is  the  "  Re- 
hearsal Transprosed,"  a  satirical  reply  to  en 
acrimonious  attack  by  Br.  Samuel  Parker,  af- 
terward bishop  of  Oxford^  upon  the  noncon- 
formists. In  the  second  part  of  the  "  Rehear- 
sal," one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  is 
the  author's  defence  of  Miiton.  His  last  work, 
"  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and 
Arbitrary  Government  in  England"  (1678) 
was  so  difitasteful  to  the  court,  that  a  rewara 
was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  printer, 
and  Marvell  waa  compelled  frequently  to  con- 
ceal himself.  His  poems  comprise  political 
satirea,  written  in  a  coarser  strain  than  his 
prose  works,  and  some  minor  pieces  of  great 
tendernesa  and  beauty,  incluaing  the  well 
known  commendatory  lines  on  Milton's  "Par- 
adise Lost"  A  full  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  in  1T7S  (8  vols.  4to)-,  and  there  is 
an  American  edition  of  hia  poems,  edited  by 
James  Rnssell  Lowell  (Boston,  1867;  reprint- 
ed, London.  1870).  The  first  volume  of  a 
complete  edition  <a  his  works,  with  notes  and 
a  memorial,  by  A.  B.  Grosaart,  to  comprise  four 
volnmea,  appeared  in  London  in  187S. 

JUBVEL  OF  mir,  a  garden  name  for  plants 
of  the  genna  mirabilu,  also  called  four  o'clock. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  family  nj/tUifinaeem, 
and  includes  about  half  a  dozen  species,  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Though  they 
are  tuberous-rooted  perennials,  they  bloom 
early  from  the  seed,  and  are  usually  treated 
as  annuals;  the  roots  may  be  kept  through  the 
winter  in  the  cellar  and  planted  out  in  spring, 
when  they  will  flower  much  earlier  than  planta 
from  seed.  The  stems  are  Jointed,  and  tumid 
at  the  Joints  at  which  are  borne  tie  opposite, 
simple,  more  or  less  heart-shaped  leaves;  the 
flowers  are  one  or  more  from  a  large  cnp-shaped 
involucre,  without  petals,  but  the  funnel-shaped 
calyx  is  petal-like  and  forma  the  showy  portion 
of  the  flower ;  tiie  stamens  are  five,  and  with 
the  single  style  ere  protruded;  in  maturing, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  calyx  hardens  to  form 
a  false  pericarp  around  the  fruit  proper,  while 
the  upper  portion  falls  away;  this  wonderful 
manner  of  forming  what  appears  to  be  the 
fniit  is  swd  to  have  sn^eated  the  name  mira- 
hilU  for  the  genus.  The  common  fonr  o'clock 
of  the  gardens  is  M.  Jalapa,  so  called  because 
at  one  time  it  waa  anpposed  to  be  the  plant 
which  furnished  the  medicine  jalap ;  the  tube 
of  the  flower  la  about  2  in,  long;  the  colors 
are  white,  yellow,  and  various  shades  of  red, 
often  pleasingly  variegated  in  the  same  Sower, 
in  biotehes  and  stripea;  in  some  flowers  one 
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portion  is  pnre  white  and  tlie  other  red,  the 
line  of  demaroAtioa  being  perfectly  distinct; 
in  this  species  there  ia  but  one  flower  to  each 
involucre,  which  in  thia  case  exactly  representa 
a  oaJyx.  Thia  plant  waa  introduced  into  onlti- 
vation  in  1596,  and  still  retains  its  popnlarity ; 


Hvnl  of  Vm  (lllnbUU  Jalqw). 

the  flowers  open  toward  sunset,  or  earlier  in 
olondy  weather,  a  fact  recopiized  in  the  name 
four  o'doclc;  it  is  also  known  as  afternoon 
lady,  and  the  French  call  it  btlle  eU  nuit.  The 
long-flowered  marvel  of  Pero  (Jf.  lo7iy\/tora) 
has  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  tube  of 
which  is  6  in,  long,  hiury  and  sticky.  This 
species  and  the  preceding  have  been  hybrid- 
ized, and  varieties  partaking  of  the  pecnliarities 
of  both  prodnoed  j  the  hybrids  frequently  pro- 
dace  fertile  seeds,  if.  Wrightiaaa.  from  Texas, 
ia  in  onlCivatioD ;  the  flowers  are  white,  tint- 
ed with  rose.  As  eenerally  seen  in  gardens, 
the  plants  of  marvel  of  Fera  are  -crowded  too 
mncn;  in  order  to  exhibit  their  beauty,  they 
should  be  cultivated  as  isolated  spedniens. 

■IIWIB.    See  Joodpoob. 

MUX,  Uilph  Benkard,  a  Oerman  composer, 
bom  in  Halle,  Nov.  BT,  lTfl9,  died  May  IT, 
1666.  He  held  a  judieial  office  at  Noremberg, 
bat  sabseqaentlj  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  mnsio.  In  1823  he  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Berliner  allgeiaeiru  miuikalucke 
Zeilvng,  and  in  18B0  was  appointed  professor 
of  music  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are ;  Die  Lehre  ei>»  der  muwin- 
luehmv  Compoiitioa  (Leipsic,  1834-'45 ;  6th  ed., 
1663  #t  eeq. ;  English  translation  by  Saroni, 
New  York,  1852);  AUgemeine  MtaikUhrs 
(163S;  Tth  ed.,  1863);  and  DU  Mueik  dee  19. 
Jahrhund;rtt  tind  ihre  Pfiege  (1865).  He 
wrote  treatises  on  the  "  Art  of  Singing  "  (1626), 
"Painting  in  Music"  (1826),  &c.,  besides  many 
articles  in  Schilling's  Lexiion  der  Tonkvnet. 
He  is  known  as  a  composer  by  several  musical 
dramas,  symphonies,  &o.,  and  by  his  oratorio 
"SL  John  the  Baptist"     He  also  published 
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Ludaig  ton  Beethonea:  Lebtn  und  Sthaffen 
(Berlin,  1858;  2d  ed.,  1863);  Olwi -UTtd  die 
Oper(l8S2);  and  DenkwHrdigkeiten  aia  mei- 
nem  Leben  (2  vols.,  1S6IJ). 

MiBX,  lari,  a  Oerman  socialist,  bom  in 
Treves  in  1816.  He  completed  his  studies  in 
Bonn  and  Berlin,  and  became  in  1642  chief 
editor  of  the  Sheiaieehe  Zeitung  in  Cologne. 
That  journal  being  suppressed  in  1643,  he  as- 
sociated himself  in  Paris  with  Arnold  Huge  in 
a  critical  revision  of  Hegel's  "  Philosophy  of 
Jurisprudence,"  and  with  Friedrich  Engds  in 
the  publication  of  Die  heiliffe  Familie,  directed 
agunst  Bruno  Bauer  and  kmdred  writers.  At 
the  same  time  he  attacked  Prussia  in  the  press, 
and  at  the  request  of  that  power  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  France  in  1846  and  went  to  Bma- 
sels,  where  ho  and  Enaols  published  in  1S46  a 
manifesto  embodying  the  views  of  an  interna- 
tional congress  of  workmen  held  at  London  in 
the  preceding  year;  and  he  was  then  also  ex- 
pelled from  Bal^nm.  The  revolution  of  1848 
enabled  hitn  to  return  to  Paris  and  to  Cologne, 
where  he  speedily  founded  the  Neu^  Sh^inuehe 
ZeituTig,  a  revolutionary  journal  advocating 
the  refusal  of  taxes  as  long  as  liberty  was  not 
established.  His  continued  agitation  involved 
him  in  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  anthori- 
ties,  and  in  1849  he  was  expelled  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  insurgents  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden.  He  once  more  went 
to  Paris,  and  after  the  insurrection  of  June 
IS  to  London,  where  he  has  sinoe  lived.  He 
issued  here  in  16G0-'5I  a  monthly  edition  of 
the  Rkeinitche  Zeituttg^  printed  at  Hamburg. 
In  1864  he  was  admitted  as  member  of  the 
newly  established  IntttrrtationaU,  and  drew  up 
the  manifesto  and  statutes  of  this  association, 
wliich  were  adopted  in  1866  at  the  congreaa  of 
Geneva,  and  henceforth  he  was  officially  rec- 
ognized as  the  master  spirit  of  that  organiza- 
tion. (See  ItJTBBNATioHAL  AssooiATios.)  His 
principal  works  are :  Mieere  dt  la  phiioio- 
phie ;  Bipone*  d  la  Philotophie  de  la  miaire  d* 
Proudkon  (Brussds,  1647) ;  Zur  KHtik  der 
polititehm  Oehonomie  (Berlin,  18B9)  ;  Dat 
Kapital:  Kritik  der  politieehen  Oehmomie 
(1859);  and  Herr  Vogt  (London,  1660),  in 
which  he  accused  Karl  Vogt  and  his  adherents 
of  having  sold  themselves  to  Napoleon  lit. 

■UT  (Gr.  Mo^  and  Ho/iui^),  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  But  little  is  recorded  of  her  history 
in  the  Scriptarea.  Some  authorities  consider 
Luke's  genealogy  to  be  that  of  Mary,  and  Hell 
(Luke  iii.  23)  to  hove  been  her  father.  Epi- 
phanius  says  that  her  parents  were  Joachim  and 
Anna.  Joachim  or  Jehoiakira  and  Eliakim  are 
interchangeable  (2  ChroQ.  xxxvi.  4),  and  Eli 
or  Heli  is  the  abbreviation  of  the  latter.  The 
Latin  as  well  as  the  eastern  churches  hold  her 
father  to  be  St  Joachim,  whose  feast  is  cele- 
brated on  the  Sunday  next  following  Ang.  16. 
The  next  mention  «^  her  is  as  a  young  maid- 
en at  Nazareth,  where  she  waa  betrothed  to 
a  carpenter  named  Joseph.  A  heavenly  mes- 
senger announced  to  ber  that  throogh  the  over- 
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Bh&dowlng  of  the  Eolf  Spirit  she  should  con- 
ceive a  son,  who  should  be  called  the  Son  of 
Qod,  tad  irbo  would  be  the  Messiah  expected 
by  ute  Jews.  Almost  immedistel?  on  receiv- 
ing this  mmoTiiicement  Hsrr  hastened  from 
IlTsxaretii  to  visit  herconsin  I^izabelh,  who  waa 
rending  in  the  hilly  district  in  "  a  city  of  Jn- 
dsh."  While  there,  she  ottered  the  Jfagn^fi- 
eat,  a  hymn  which  the  Christian  chnrch  has 
delighted  from  the  earliest  times  to  use  as  an 
expression  of  tbanks^ving.  After  a  sojoom 
of  three  months,  she  returned  to  Nazareth, 
when  Joseph  snspected  her  of  infidelity,  and 
reeolved,  in  order  to  avoid  a  public  exposure, 
to  dismiss  her  privately.  But  an  angel  (Matt. 
L  1S-2S}  informed  him  in  a  dream  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  enjoined  bim  to  take 
Mary  aa  his  wife.  He  complied  with  this  or- 
der, and  was  thereforb  regarded  by  the  Jens 
as  the  father  of  Jesus.  Soon  after,  when  Aa- 
{nutos  ordered  a  census  to  be  taken  throoghout 
ttie  empire,  Mary  went  with  Joseph  to  be  en- 
rolled at  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  and 
there  gave  birtb  to  Jesus.  According  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  she  offered  him  in  the  temple 
(Luke  ii.  !2  et  mo.),  and  returned  with  Joseph 
and  the  child  to  Nazareth,  whence  the  whole 
family  had  to  flee  to  Sgfpt.  After  the  death 
of  Herod  they  agdn  took  up  their  residence  at 
Nasaretb.  When  Jesna  was  12  years  old,  Mary 
vinted  Jemsalem  with  him  and  Joseph  at  the 
time  of  the  pasBover.  On  their  return  Jeans 
was  missed  R-om  the  company,  and  she  dis- 
covered him  sitting  in  the  temple  diapnting 
with  the  dootora  of  the  law.  She  was  pres- 
ent at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana,  where  she 
drew  her  son's  attention  to  the  failure  of 
Uie  wine.  After  tbis  event  she  appears  to 
have  lived  alternately  with  her  kinsfolk  at 
Nazareth  and  Capernaum.  She  is  thought  to 
have  come  to  Jmus  to  remonstrate  with  bim 
on  his  wasting  labors  (Matt,  xii.),  while  he  waa 
surrounded  by  a  great  crowd.  The  Gospel 
is  then  lilent  about  her  till  she  appears  stand- 
ing beneath  the  cross,  and  is  consigned  by  Je- 
ms to  the  care  of  the  beloved  disciple  John. 
Thenceforward  John's  house  is  her  home.  The 
lastmentionmadeof  her  in  the  New  Testament 
Is  in  Acts  i.  14,  where  it  is  stated  that  after 
the  asoenrion  she  remained  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber, persevering  in  prayer  with  the  holy  wo- 
men and  the  disciples  and  apostles.  Some  an- 
cient writers,  like  Bt.  Epiphanios,  have  thought 
it  probable  that  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life 
with  John  at  Jerusalem.  Another  tradition 
says  that  she  lived  and  died  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber, the  Boene  of  the  last  supper,  now  sup- 
posed to  be  the  site  of  the  moaque  of  the  tomb 
of  David.  According  to  others,  she  sooom- 
pai^ed  John  to  Ephesus,  and  died  there  in  ex- 
treme old  age.  In  the  6th  century  opinion  in 
the  East  was  divided  respecting  her  burial  place, 
Epbeens  and  Getbsemano  both  claiming  to  pos- 
sess her  tomb. — Some  legendary  particalars  re- 
lating to  her  early  life,  derived  from  the  apoc- 
ijpbal  gospels,  have  come  down  from  century 
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to  century.  Suoh  is  the  story  of  her  betrothal 
to  Joseph,  with  all  itsmiracolous  circumstances, 
as  painted  by  Femgino,  and  afterward  by  his 
pupil  Raphael.  A  tradition  relating  to  tbe 
place  and  manner  of  her  death  aaya  that  she 
waa  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  of  Olives, 
Some  of  tbe  apostles,  it  is  said,  having  come 
to  Jerusalem  tlie  third  day  after  her  death, 
found  it  empty  and  exhaling  a  aweet  fragrance. 
This  incident  la  also  the  subject  of  one  of  Ra- 
phael's pictures. — Mary  la  the  object  of  a  spe- 
cial veneration  in  the  Roman  CaUiolic  church, 
which  honors  the  saints  with  the  worship 
known  aa  dvlia,  a  religiona  service  rendered 
them  on  account  of  &a  supernatural  gifts 
wherewith  it  holds  that  God  haa  diatinguiMied 
them,  but  decrees  to  the  Virgin  the  ampler 
honors  of  hf/perdulia,  plaung  her  high  airave 
all  created  objects  of  religious  respect  on  ac- 
count of  her  aingolar  prerogative  as  mother 
of  God,  and  of  tbe  virtues  with  which  she 
adorned  thia  dignity.  Tbe  early  fathers  of  tbe 
church,  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  Irennua,  and 
others,  call  her  the  tecond  Eve.  From  tbe 
office  thus  assigned  to  her  some  Rodibd  Calbo- 
lie  tbeologiana  deduce  tbe  immaculatenesa  of 
ber  conception.  Pope  Pius  12.,  on  Dec.  8, 
1864,  declared  it  to  t^  a  revealed  doctrine  tbat 
Mary  was  preserved  from  the  stain  of  original 
sin  by  the  merits  of  her  Son.  Controversiee  in 
reference  to  the  proper  pontion  of  Mary  arose 
early  in  the  history  of  flie  chnrch.  Those  of 
the  innovators  who  denied  tbe  divinity  of 
Christ,  as  tbe  Arians,  denied  her  of  coune  the 
titie  of  mother  of  God,  and  so  did  they  who 
denied  the  bmnanlty  of  the  Word,  aa  tbe  Euty- 
ohians;  while  the  Nestorians,  asserting  a  double 
personality  in  Christ,  allowed  her  only  the 
maternity  of  the  human  hypostasis.  Furtber 
disputes  occurred  about  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary.  The  church  insisted  upon  the  Wiel 
that  Christ  waa  bom  of  a  virgin  mother,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  rewlrmed 
by  the  Nicene  and  Atbanasian  symbols;  and 
the  council  of  Ephesus  decreed  expressly  that 
Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  (Biordio^),  and 
condemned  all  who  denied  her  that  title.  The 
Cerinthiana  tanght  first  that  Chriat  was  born 
of  Joaenh  and  Mary,  and  their  doctrines  were 
repeatea  by  Helvidins  in  Palestine  and  Rono- 
B08  in  lllyria,  their  later  followers  adding  that 
several  children  were  born  to  Joseph  and  Mary 
after  tbe  birth  of  Jesus.  Questions  existed, 
until  silenced  by  authority,  between  Catholic 
schools  of  theology,  as  the  ThomisU  and  Sco- 
IJata,  and  between  certain  religious  orders,  as 
the  Franciscans  (who  followed  Dnna  Scotus) 
and  the  Dominioana  (who  upheld  St.  Thomas), 
in  reference  to  Mary's  conception,  which  the 
former  held  to  have  been  utterly  immaculate  of 
all  sin,  and  the  latter  maintained  not  to  have 
been  immacntate,  or  not  at  leeat  from  tbe  earli- 
est instant  of  her  oiiatence.  (See  Imhaculatb 
CoNOKPTio-i.) — Many  festivals  are  celebrated  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  chnrcb  in  honor  of  Mary. 
Her  conception  ia  commemorated  by  the  feast 
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of  the  Immaculate  Oonoeption  (Dec.  8) ;  her 
birth  by  the  Nativitj  (Sept  8) ;  Uie  message  of 
the  angel  by  the  ADnimcUtion  (March  2G) ;  her 
visit  to  Elizabeth  by  the  Visitation  (July  8); 
her  Ti«t  to  the  temple  by  the  Pnrifloatibn  (Feb. 
3) ;  and  her  ascent  to  heaven  by  the  AsBomp- 
Roa  (Ang,  16).  The  Nativity  and  Amump- 
tion  are  celebrated  by  both  Greeic  and  Latin 
ehnrchea,  In  the  Itth  century  it  Iwoatne  the 
costom  in  some  places  to  bonor  her  by  special 
devotioDB  on  Satardayg.  and  later  to  devote  the 
month  of  May  to  similar  practices  of  piety. 
The»e  devotions  are  nowhere  a  m^ter  of  obli- 
gation. An  Offieium  Btata  Maria  Virginu 
was  added  to  the  breviary,  and  declared  by 
Pope  Urban  II.  (10951  to  be  obligatory  on  the 
clergy  of  the  whole  chnrch.  Several  religions 
orders  called  themselves  after  Ifary.  To  her 
intercession  so  great  importance  is  attributed 
that  the  A«4  Maria  (Hail  Vary)  ig  generally 
Dsed  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  prayer. 
Uany  other  devotional  exercises  in  her  honor, 
especially  the  beads  or  rosary  (see  Bbid),  are 
in  common  n»e ;  and  the  wearing  of  the  scap- 
ular, which  she  is  believed  to  have  given  to 
the  general  of  a  religions  order,  Simon  Stock, 
with  the  promise  of  special  favors  to  all  who 
wear  it  in  her  honor,  was  encouraged  by  sev- 
eral popes,  who  attached  to  it  many  indnigencea. 
The  honse  in  which  Mary  dwelt  at  Naiareth  is 
believed  in  Italy  to  have  t)een  transported  by 
angela  to  Loreto.  The  miraculous  oures  as- 
cribed to  the  interceasion  of  Mary  are  innnmer- 
able;  a  collection  of  some  t>elonging  to  recent 
times  may  be  found  in  the  "  Annau"  of  the 
"  Archconfratemlty  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,"  an  aasociaUon  which  wea  established 
in  Paris  in  1830.  Many  towns  in  every  Oath- 
olio  country  possess  celebrated  images  of  Mary, 
which  attract  crowds  of  pilgrims  during  the 
year  or  on  steted  festivals.— See  Osnisius,  Z>s 
Maria  Virgins  (Ingolstadt,  1677);  Home, 
"Mariolatry"  (London,  1841):  Tyler,  "Wor- 
^ip  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marj"  (London, 
1U4);  Mra.  Jameaon,  "Legends  of  the  Ma- 
doDDft"  (l!x)Ddon,  1662);  Genthe,  Die  Jting- 
J^u  Marut  (HaUe,  1863):  T.  8.  Preston, 
"Ark  of  the  Covenant "  (New  York,  I860); 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  "  Lectures  on  the  Chorob  " 
(Baltimore,  1863),  and  "  Sermons  "  (New  Tork, 
1874);  Posey,  "Eirenicon"  (London,  1866); 
and  Newman's  reply  to  "Eirenicon"  in  "DU- 
ficnlties  felt  by  Anglicans"  (London,  1874). 

URT  L,  first  queen  r^nant  of  England  and 
Ireland,  fourth  sovereign  of  the  Tudor  line, 
and  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  bom  at  Greenwich  palace,  Feb. 
18,  1010,  died  at  St.  James's  palace,  Nor.  17, 
1568.  She  was  severely  ednoated,  according  to 
a  code  of  instructions  drawn  up  by  Ludovicns 
Vives.  She  was  the  object  of  varicos  matri- 
monial negotiations  in  her  infancy'  it  was  pro- 
posed by  treaty  in  1618  that  she  uiould  marry 
the  dauphin,  son  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
in  163S  she  was  betrothed  to  the  emperor 
t^iarlea  V.    He  desired  that  abe  shoola  be 


sent  to  Spun  for  edncation,  but  ber  parenta 
would  not  consent  to  part  witb  her,  though 
they  gave  her  a  Spanish  edncation.  A  Soot- 
tish  match  was  proposed  in  1634.  Her  father 
was  at  that  time  pasdonately  attached  to  her, 
declaring  her  heir  to  the  crown,  and,  according 
to  one  authority,  creating  her  princess  of  Wales. 
She  had  a  magniflcent  court  at  Ludlow  caatlcL 
her  chamberlain  being  that  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  in  after  days  soagbt  to 
prevent  her  from  ascending  the  throne,  and 
whom  she  sent  to  the  scaffold.  The  oounteaa 
of  Salisbury,  the  lost  of  the  Plantegenet  fami- 
ly, was  at  the  head  of  her  esteblishment.  The 
emperor  broke  his  contract  with  her  on  the 
ground  that  her  father,  by  seeking  a  divorce 
from  her  mother,  was  seeing  also  his  daugh- 
ter's degradation.  Henry  then  sought  to  mar- 
ry her  to  Francis  L,  but  that  prince  took  for 
his  second  wife  the  emperor's  sister  Eleanor. 
Catharine  wished  her  daughter  to  marry  a  aon 
of  Lady  Salisbury,  whose  brother,  Warwick, 
had  been  murdered  by  Henry  VII.  on  the  de- 
mand of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  before  he 
would  consent  that  his  daughter  should  marry 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  This  son  was 
the  famous  Re^nald  Pole,  afterward  cardinal. 
Her  hand  was  asked  for  the  duke  of  Orleana, 
second  son  of  Francis  I.,  but  vainly.  After 
the  birth  of  EUiabeth,  Mary  was  degraded 
from  the  position  she  held;  and  when  James 
V.  of  Scotland  asked  her  in  marriage,  his  suit 
was  refused^  from  the  fear  that  issue  from  sncb 
nnion  would  interfere  with  the  title  of  Anna 
Boleyn's  children  to  the  crown.  As  she  re- 
sisted as  far  as  she  could,  it  was  reported  that 
her  father  was  indignant^  and  that  tier  life  waa 
in  danger.  The  treatment  she  received  justi- 
fied the  fears  that  were  entertained,  and  the 
emperor  interfered  In  her  behalf.  After  Anne 
Boleyn's  death  (1636)  Mary  was  better  treated ; 
bat  her  father's  object,  which  was  a  rennndft- 
tion  of  her  right  to  the  succession,  waa  not  ob- 
tained nnttl  some  time  after  this  diange,  when 
she  dgned  articles  acknowledging  that  ber 
mother's  marriage  was  incestoous  and  illegal, 
her  own  birth  ilic^timato,  and  the  king'a  sn- 
premacy  over  the  church  absotute.  She  was 
then  raatored  to  some  favor.  Her  hand  waa 
again  asked  for  the  dnke  of  Orleans,  and  she 
stood  sponsor  to  the  young  prince  who  was 
afterwsj'd  Edward  VI.  Negotiations  for  her 
marriage  witb  various  princes  were  fruitiesslf 
made,  among  them  being  the  prince  of  Porto 
gal,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  duke  of  Bavtk- 
ria.  As  she  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  party,  she  was  an  object  of  BusiiidoD  to 
ber  father  and  to  the  Protestants,  and  ner  sita- 
aUon  was  made  painful  by  the  legal  murder  of 
most  of  her  friends,  including  the  countess  of 
Salisbury ;  but  In  1644  she  was  restored  to  her 
place  in  the  line  of  succession  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. She  lived  on  the  best  terms  with  hei 
last  stepmother,  Catharine  Parr,  and  at  her  in- 
stance translated  Erasmus's  Latin  paraphrase 
of  St  John.    Boring  the  reign  of  Edward 
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VL  die  took  no  p&rt  in  politica,  thoni^  she 
was  denied  the  me  enjoTment  of  her  religion. 
Bnitora  for  her  hand  oontinned  to  present 
tbeiDHelveH :  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  mar- 

Kive  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  infoDte  of 
rtogal.  The  emperor  threatened  war  if  she 
were  not  exempted  from  the  penalties  prepared 
for  nonoonforniists,  and  she  was  anspeFted  of 
intending  to  take  refuge  at  his  court  On 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  (July  B,  1B58)  Mary 
succeeded  him.  after  a  brief  bnt  unimportant 
stmggie  with  the  parUsana  of  the  Bndleya  and 
Greys,  who  had  setup  Lady  Jane  Orey  as  queen. 
She  waa  Tueroif al  to  the  fallen,  only  three  per- 
sona being  executed  for  treason;  and  she  re- 
fused to  bring  the  lady  Jane  to  trial,  sajins  that 
she  was  merely  a  tool  of  Northmnberland.  A 
reaction  in  the  government  took  place,  for 
which  the  qneen  was  leas  bUmable  than  her 
conncillora,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Bishop 
Gardiner,  who  was  made  lord  chancellor  Aug. 
SS,  1553.  Hary  interfered  to  prevent  the  per- 
petration of  cruelty  by  the  priyy  council,  and 
the  early  part  of  her  reign  was  mild.  Iler 
coronation  took  place  Oct  1,  1C68.  Her  first 
parliament  met  four  days  later,  and  restored 
the  laws  relating  to  life  and  property  to  the 
state  they  were  in  at  the  SSth  of  Edward  III., 
and  annulled  all  the  acta  that  cast  a  stain  on 
the  queen's  legitimacy.  The  religions  laws  of 
EdiFard  VI.  were  repealed,  and  the  church 
of  his  father  was  restored,  making  Uary  its 
head,  much  against  her  willj  but  while  she 
held  the  post,  me  Protestants  were  not  perse- 
cuted. Lady  Jane  Grey  was  attainted,  but  it 
was  known  that  the  qneen  intended  to  spsre 
her  life.  Mary's  resolution  to  marry  Philip  of 
Spain  caused  great  alarm  to  her  sobjeots.  f'or- 
nudable  insurrections  broke  out,  which  were 
not  quelled  without  much  eiertiou,  and  in  the 
eonrae  of  the  brief  rebelUon  the  qneen  showed 
both  courage  and  capeotty.  The  efieot  of  this 
straggle  was  to  give  entire  ascendancy  to  the 
reactionary  party  in  the  royal  councils.  The 
death  narrants  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  hns- 
band,  and  of  other  persons,  were  signed;  and 
the  queen  was  urged  to  put  to  death  her  slater 
£liiiu>eth  and  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  who, 
however,  were  only  sent  to  the  tower.  When 
her  ministers  would  have  punished  the  rebela 
with  that  sweeping  slaughter  wbioh  character- 
ised most  of  the  Tudor  reigns,  she  interfered, 
and  saved  their  lives.  The  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Philip  took  place  July  2B,  1504.  It  proved 
fatal  to  Mary's  peace,  and  mtwt  injurious  to  her 
character  and  repntation.  On  Nov.  GO  Cardi- 
nal Pole  declared  England  and  Kome  recon- 
ciled, and  those  persecDtions  which  have  made 
of  Mary's  reign  a  by- word  and  a  reproach  were 
commenced  with  the  burning  of  John  Rogers, 
Feb.  4,  IG65.  According  to  many  historians, 
they  were  dne  to  the  influence  of  Gardiner 
and  Bonner,  the  qneen  being  ill  most  of  the 
time.  Ranke  ^ves  credit  to  Gsrdiner's  asser- 
tion that  the  qneen  herself,  and  not  he,  insist- ' 
ed  on  the  revival  of  the  old  laws  against  the  , 
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Lollards;  and  though  he  admits  that  msny  of 
the  horrors  of  their  execution  may  have  been 
kept  from  her,  he  adds  that  no  apology  will 
free  her  memory  from  the  dark  ataio  that 
chnga  to  it;  "for  whatever  is  done  in  the 
name  of  a  prinoe,  with  his  will  and  by  bis  au- 
thority, decides  bis  reputation  in  history." 
Mary  was  neglected  by  her  husband,  to  whom 
ahe  was  warmly  attached.  For  his  aake  she 
declared  war  with  France,  June  7,  1657,  and 
English  forces  took  part  in  tlie  battles  of  St. 
Quentin  and  Graveliuea.  In  January,  16B8,  the 
French  captured  Calais,  which  the  English  had 
held  (or  more  than  two  centuries.  War  with 
France  brought  on  war  vith  Bcotiand.  The 
loaa  of  Calaia  was  so  mortifying  to  the  English, 
that  they  insisted  that  Philip  should  make  no 
peace  with  France  without  providing  for  its 
restoration.  Mary's  health  had  never  beetl 
good,  and  she  was  indisposed  during  the  great- 
er part  of  her  reign,  of  which  circumstance 
her  oounoil  took  advantage.  She  sofFered  from 
dropsy  and  nervous  debility,  and  her  disap- 
pointment from  not  having  children  aggra- 
vated her  illness.  She  recognized  Elizabeth 
aa  her  succeasor.  In  the  summer  of  1GG6  she 
was  attacked  by  intermittent  fever,  of  which 
thousands  of  her  subjects  had  died,  the  couse- 

Sience  of  the  wet  seasons  thai  prev^ed 
roughont  her  reign.  When  it  was  evident 
that  her  last  hour  was  at  hand,  her  court  was 
deserted,  most  of  its  members  hsstening  to 
Hatfield,  the  residence  of  Elizabeth.  She  was 
buried  on  Dec  18,  in  Ilenry  Vll.'s  chapel. 

MIBT IL,  first  queen  regnant  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  daughter  of  James  11.  and 
wife  of  William  III.,  bom  at  St.  James's,  April 
SO,  1669,  died  at  Kensington  palace,  Dec  28, 
1694.  Her  father  at  the  time  of  her  birth  was 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  and  duke  of 
York,  and  her  mother  waa  Anne  Hyde,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon.  She  was  educated  at 
Richmond  palace,  with  her  sister  Anne,  her 

CMieptor  being  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of 
ndon,  and  was  a  very  well  informed  woman 
for  those  times.  She  was  married  to  her  cous- 
in, William,  prince  of  Orange,  Nov.  4,  1677, 
an  alliance  which  waa  very  popular  through- 
out Great  Britain.  Mary's  father,  as  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  British  (srown,  was  en  object 
of  jealousy  to  all  Protestants  except  the  high 
churchmen,  and  even  they  saw  with  pleasure 
that  his  heir,  the  princess  of  Ora^e,  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  church  of  England. 
William  waa  jealous  of  Ids  wife's  position,  as, 
should  she  succeed  to  the  throne,  sne  would  be 
his  superior  in  rank  and  power;  and  should 
she  die  before  him,  and  cbildless,  the  throne 
would  posB  to  her  sister  Anne.  William  stpod 
next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  Anne,  and  all 
hope  of  Charles  II.  having  legitimste  offspring 
bad  long  been  abandoned.  The  prince  was 
not  a  f^thfnl  husband,  but  the  personsl  diffi- 
culties between  him  and  his  wife  were  re- 
moved before  those  of  a  political  character 
were  known  to  her.    Burnet,  afterward  bishop 
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of  Salisbarj,  effected  a  complete  reoondli- 
atiou  between  the  prince  and  prinoees,  the 
latter  pledging  heraeU  to  sorrender  oil  power 
to  ber  husband,  shoold  circaoutancei  ever 
place  her  on  the  British  throne.  When  Wil- 
liam found  himself  compelled  to  take  the  lead- 
ership of  that  oomprehensive  opposition  party 
whioD  was  fonned  in  England  against  James 
IL,  in  ISHT-'S,  he  was  strennonaly  supported 
hj  Mary  against  her  father.  The  latter  had 
never  since  her  marriage  treated  her  well,  had 
used  some  of  her  friends  harshiT-  and  illegal];, 
and  hod  conspired  to  take  from  her  the  crown 
of  Ireland ;  and  she  shared  in  the  common  be- 
lief that  the  prince  of  Wales,  horn  in  1688  was 
a  BDppoaititious  child,  who  had  been  introdaced 
into  the  royal  family  to  prevent  her  from  ever 
enjoying  her  inheritance.  She  aoqaieaced  in 
the  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  in  1688; 
and  when  the  earl  of  Dauby  aonght  to  obtain 
the  throne  for  her  on  the  ground  that  there  had 
been  a  demise  of  the  crown,  and  that  she  was 
the  next  heir,  she  wrote  him  an  earnest  repri- 
mand, declaring  that  she  was  the  prince's  wife, 
that  she  had  no  other  wish  than  to  be  his  sub- 
ject, that  the  most  cmel  injury  that  could  be 
done  to  her  would  be  to  set  her  up  as  his  com- 
petitor, and  that  she  never  could  regard  any 
person  who  took  such  a  course  as  her  true  friend. 
Conld  William  have  had  his  way,  he  would  have 
reigned  alone,  and  Mary  would  have  been  only 
queen  oonaort ;  but  the  opposition  to  this  plan 
was  so  great  that  it  was  never  pressed.  The 
convention  parliament  declared  William  Kod 
Mary  king  and  queen  of  England.  Mary  ar- 
rived in  England  on  Feb.  12,  1689,  and  on  the 
18th  she  and  her  husband  accepted  the  crown. 
William  hadreqaeeted  her  to  assume  a  cheerful 
Eur,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  report  that  she 
thought  she  was  wronged ;  and  she  so  far  over- 
did her  part  that  her  levity  gave  general  of- 
fenoe  Vid  occasioned  many  lampoons.  The 
coronation  took  place  April  11,  1380,  when 
Mary  wsb  inaugurated  like  a  king.  During  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  when  in  Ireland  or 
on  tJie  continent,  Mary  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  in  that  position 
showed  tact  and  Qrmness  under  very  trying 
circom stances.  In  16Q2,  after  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  La  Hogne,  she  declared  that  Green- 
wich palace,  then  in  course  of  construction, 
should  be  converted  into  a  retreat  for  those 
seamen  who  should  he  disabled  in  their  coun- 
try's service;  and  the  vow  thus  mode  was  kepL 
Toward  the  end  of  1601  she  was  attacked  by 
smallpox,  of  which  she  soon  died,  to  the  great 
grief  of  ber  husband,  to  whom  her  decease  was 
a  political  aa  well  as  personal  loss,  aa  her  par- 
tidpation  in  his  government  gave  to  it  a  certun 
show  of  hereditary  right.  The  attacks  of  the 
Jacobites  on  her  nnfiliol  conduct  continued  even 
after  her  death.  Shewasbnriedwithgreatpomp 
in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  in  Westminster  abbey. 
HllTUIfD,  one  of  the  original  states  of  the 
American  Union,  situated  between  lat.  87°  OS' 
■nd  89'  44'  N.,  and  Ion.  76°  4'  and  79°  88' 


W.,  having  on  extreme  length  E.  and  W.  of 
196  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  less  than 
10  m.  in  the  W.  part  to  about  120  m. ;  area 
(not  including  Chesapeake  bay,  which  com- 
prises 2,885  sq.  m.),  11,124  sq.  m.  It  u 
bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  on  a  parallel 
known  as  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line,"  E.  by 
Delaware  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  W.  by 
West  Virginia.  The  remaining  boundary  is 
irregular.  E.  of  Chesapeake  bay  it  is  bounded 
B.  by  Virginia,  on  a  line  E.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Pocomoke  river  to  the  Atlantic;  W.  of 
that  bay  it  borders  8.  W.  on  Vifginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  8.  on  West  Vir^nia, 
the  boundary  line  (except  where  interrupted 
by  the  District  of  Oolambia)  following  the  Po- 
tomac river  to  the  head  of  ita  NortU  branch. 
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The  state  is  divided  into  28  conntdes,  vii. :  Al- 
legany, Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Calvert, 
Caroline,  Carroll,  Cecil,  Charles,  Dorchester, 
Frederick,  Garrett,  Harford.  Howard,  Kent, 
Montgomery,  Prince  George's,  Qneen  Anne, 
8t  Mary's,  Somerset,  Talbot,  Washington, 
Wicomico,  and  Worcestor,  There  are  five 
cities,  vii. :  Baltimore  (pop,  in  1870,  867,854), 
the  chief  commercial  ana  manntactoring  mart; 
Frederick  (8,526);  Cumberland  (8,066),  the  de- 
pot of  the  mining  region  in  tlie  W.  part  of 
the  stato ;  Hagerstown  (5,779) ;  and  Annapolis 
(G,744),  the  capital.  Cambridge,  Chesapeake 
City,  Chestertown,  Easton,  Elkton,  Ellioott 
City,  Havre  de  Grace,  Laurel,  Newtown,  Port 
Deposit,  St.  Michael's,  Salisbury,  Sbarpsbnrg, 
Westminstor,  and  Williamsport  ore  towns  hav- 
ing each  more  than  1,000  inhabitants. — The 
Dopulation  of  Maryland  in  1660,  according  to 
McSherry  ("  History  of  Maryland,"  Baltimore, 
1849),  was  12,000;  in  1666,  16,000;  in  1671, 
20,000;  in  1701,  36,000;  in  1716,  30,000;  in 
1748,  180,000  (86,000  slaves);  in  1766,  154.- 
188  (46,225  slaves);  in  1761,  184,007  (4!»,676 
blacks,  mostly  slaves);  in  1775,  SOaoOO;  in 
1T82,  264,050,  of  whom  63,362  were  sUves. 
According  to  the  federal  census  returns  >t  has 
been  OS  follows: 
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Indnded  in  the  last  total  are  3  Chinese  and  1 
Indiana.  In  1B70  llarjriand  ranked  aoth  among 
the  statea  in  total  population,  a  ^ain  dnoe  1B60 
of  13'66  per  cent ;  18th  in  whit«  population, 
gain  IT-SS  per  cent;  lltb  in  colored  population, 
gain  2'40  per  cent.  Of  the  total  popnlation, 
697,483  were  native  and  B8,412  foreign  bom. 
Of  the  natives,  629,683  were  bom  in  the  Htat«, 
23,646  in  Pennsylvania,  20,237  in  Virginia  and 
Weat  Virginia,  9,878  in  Delaware,  8,890  in 
New  York,  1,853  in  New  Jersej,  1,212  in  Mbh- 
tachosetta,  and  1,168  in  Ohio.  There  were 
175,660  persona  bom  in  the  state  living  la  oth- 
er states  and  territories.  Qt  the  foreigners, 
47,04C  were  bom  in  Germanv,  SS.eSD  in  Ire- 
land, 4,665  in  England,  and  3,482  in  Sootland. 
There  were  384,984  males  and  896,910  females. 
Of  the  colored  inhabitants,  1G1,468  were  blacks 
and  83,928  mnlattoea.  The  number  of  male 
cidaens  of  the  United  States  SI  jeare  old  and 
over  was  160,846.  The  number  of  families 
was  140,078,  having  an  average  of  B-67  persons 
to  a  family;  of  dwellings,  129,620,  with  S-02 
persons  to  a  dwelling.  There  were  114,100 
persona  10  years  old  and  over  who  could  not 
read;  186,499  conld  not  write,  of  whom  126,- 
907  were  natives  and  8,692  foreigners,  46,796 
whites  and  88,703  colored,  61,981  males  and 
78,618  females;  31,672  were  from  10  to  16 
years  of  age,  21,462  from  16  to  81,  and  62,471 
were  81  and  over.  Of  the  last  nnmber,  18,844 
were  white  males  and  37,128  colored  males. 
There  were  427  blind  persons,  884  deaf  and 
dnmb,  7S3  insane,  and  863  idiotio;  nnmber  of 
paopers  supported  daring  the  year  ending  June 
1,1870,  1,667,  atacoBt  of  (163,684;  receiving 
support  June  1,  1,612,  of  whom  266  were  for- 
dgners  and  586  colored;  nnmber  of  persons 
convicted  of  crime  during  the  year,  868 ;  num- 
ber in  prison  June  1,  1,086,  of  whom  68  were 
foreigners  and  668  colored.  The  number  of 
persons  10  years  old  and  over  returned  as 
engaged  in  occupations  was  268,648  (218,691 
mdea  and  44,862  females),  of  whom  80,449 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  79,236  In  pro- 
fes^nal  and  person^  services,  8S,54S  in  trade 
and  transportation,  and  68,830  in  manufac- 
tdTM  and  mining.  Included  in  these  nnmi>ers 
were  48,079  agricultural  laborers,  31,213  farm- 
ers and  planters,  B38  clergymen,  84,742  do- 
mestic servants,  38,571  laborers,  772  lawyers, 
1,771  officials  and  employees  of  government, 
1,357  physitiiaDH  and  surgeons,  2,190  teachers, 
0,775  traders  and  dealers,  9,840  in  other  mer- 
cantile pnrsaits,  2,869  officials  and  employees 
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of  r^Iroad  companies,  8,629  carmen,  draymen, 
teamaters,  &o.,  6,968  sailors,  steemboatmen, 
watermen,  &o.,  8,281  blacksmiths,  4,79S  boot 
and  shoe  makers,  3,806  masons  end  stonecnt- 
ters,  1,128  brick  and  tile  makers,  1,566  butch- 
ers, 1,336  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  7,904 
carpenters  and  joiners.  1,086  cigar  makers  and 
tobacco  workers,  1,483  coopers,  1,992  cotton 
and  woollen  mill  operatives,  1,569  fishermen 
and  oystermen,  1,709  iron  and  steel  workers, 
1,037  machinists,  1,116  millers,  2,041  milliners 
and  dressmakers,  2,888  miners,  1,846  painters 
and  vamishera,  5,868  tailors,  t^loresaes,  and 
seamstresses,  1,256  tinners,  and  1,026  wheel- 
wrights.— The  surface  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  penin* 
Bula  lying  between  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
bays,  is  low  and  level  except  in  the  N.  pert, 
where  it  is  somewhat  broken  and  rocky.  The 
soil  of  this  re^on  is  generally  sandy.  That 
part  of  the  western  dirision  of  the  state  which 
forms  the  peninsula  between  Chesapeake  bay 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Potomac  presents  the 
same  natural  features.  The  northwest  is  rug- 
ged and  mouotunous.  The  Blue  Ridge,  and 
other  main  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies,  cross  it 
from  Virginia  and  Weet  Virginia  into  Pennsyl- 
vania. None  of  theee  chains  attains  a  great 
elevation. — The  seacoast  has  a  length  of  only 
3S  m. ;  bnt  including  the  whole  tide-water 
region  of  Chesapeake  bay,  the  shore  line  is 
estimated  at  411  m.,  and  if  the  shores  of  islands 
be  included,  at  509  m.  The  principal  rivers 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  Maryland  are 
the  Potomac,  Pataxent,  Severn,  Patapsco,  Sus- 
quehanna, Elk,  Choptuik,  Nanticoke,  and  Po- 
comoke.  The  rivers  of  the  eastern  shore,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Choptank  and  Nanticoke, 
are  rather  inlets  into  which  fiow  numerous  small 
creeks  than  rivers,  and  are  navigable  only  near 
their  months.  On  the  western  shore,  however, 
are  the  Potomac,  navigable  about  125  m. ;  the 
Patuieut,  50  m. ;  the  Patapsco,  22  m. ;  and  the 
Susquehanna,  navigable  beyond  the  Maryland 
bouudary.  Above  Washington  the  Potomac 
receives  the  Monocacy  river,  Antietam  creek, 
the  Oonecocheague  river,  and  many  smaller 
streams.  The  extreme  W.  part  of  the  state 
is  drained  by  the  Toughiogheny  river,  which 
through  the  MoDongabela  empties  into  the 
Ohio.  Ohesapeake  bay,  which  almost  bisects 
the  stat«,  extending  northward  within  14  m 
of  the  frontier  of  PeunBylvania,  receives  near- 
ly all  the  rivers  of  Maryland.  At  its  tnouth, 
between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  tt  is 
16  m.  wide,  its  opening  facing  east;  but  on 
penetrating  the  land  it  almost  immediately 
chansee  its  direction,  its  length  lying  almost 
due  N,  and  S.  A  little  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Potomac  it  is  about  80  m.  wide,  after  which 
it  again  contracts,  and  at  its  head  branches 
oS  into  several  small  estuaries,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  nearly  300 
m.  long,  and  navigable  throughout.  It  con- 
tains many  small  islands,  and  its  shores  are  in- 
dented with  innumerable  bays  and  inlets.    The 
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Atlantie  coast  of  Uaryland  has  no  harbors,  and 
is  bordered  throughout  by  a  sandj  beach  from 
a  few  yards  to  more  thao  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  breadth,  enclosing  a  Bballow  lagoon, — In  the 
varietj  of  its  geological  (ormations  and  mine- 
ral prodaotiong,  Maryland  ia  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Rtates  in  the  Union.  Along  the 
seaboard  and  the  shores  of  Oheaapeake  baj 
oc«ur  alluvial  deposits  of  the  present  epoch. 
Next  older  are  the  beds  of  the  pleistocene  rec- 
ognized in  SL  Mary's  co.,  whence  the  forma- 
tion eitends  aonthward  along  the  coast  of  Vir- 
nnia  sad  North  Carolina.  The  eastern  shore 
IS  overspread  almost  eiclosively  with  the  clays, 
sands,  and  calcareous  marls  of  the  mioceoe; 
and  uie  same  formation  is  fonnd  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  bay,  reaching  baok  to  the  E.  edge 
of  the  metamorphio  rocks,  the  line  of  which 
is  commonly  marked  by  the  lowest  falls  of 
the  rivers,  as  they  descend  from  this  platform 
of  ancient  rooks.  The  miooene  formation  Is 
exposed  in  the  hanks  of  the  creeks  and  rivers, 
ana  its  beds  of  shell  marl  are  there  largely 
excavated  for  their  valuable  fertUiztng  mate- 
rials. Deposits  of  bog  ore  are  fonnd  in  this 
formation,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  ones. 
Among  the  tertiary  ferruginous  sands  and 
olays  spread  over  the  western  shore,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  to  the  head  of  the  bay, 
are  nnmerona  deposits  of  argillaoeone  carbonate 
of  iron  in  flat  bands  and  balls.  The  cretaceons 
formation  enters  the  N.  E,  corner  of  the  state 
from  New  Jersey  and  Delaware;  bnt  it  is  lost 
S.  of  the  Snsqnebanna  river.  Immediately 
baok  of  Baltimore  are  hiils  of  metamorphio 
rocks,  tolcose  and  mica  slates,  and  limestones, 
whidi  extend  N.  E.  and  8.  W.  across  the  state. 
Among  them  are  serpentine  rocks,  which  con- 
stitute barren  hills  known  as  the  "  Bare  Hills." 
In  these,  beds  of  ohrome  iron  have  been  exten- 
nvelj  worked,  and  their  products  have  been 
converted  into  chrome  pigments,  and  also  ex- 
ported to  Europe.  The  same  formations  have 
yielded  large  quantities  of  the  silicates  and 
hydratea  of  magnesia.  Mines  of  copper  ore 
have  also  been  worked  in  the  metamorphio 
rooks,  and  others  of  hematite  support  numer- 
ons  blast  furnaces ;  in  the  sane  gronp  of  rocks 
are  also  extensive  quarries  of  limestone  and 
marble.  At  Sykesville,  on  the  Patapaco,  tpecn- 
lar  iron  ore  is  fonnd,  and  worked  in  oonnection 
with  pyritons  copper  ores.  Passing  westward 
across  the  metamorphio  belt,  and  incladed  In 
It,  is  a  narrow  atrip  of  the  "middle  secondary 
red  sandstone,"  which  is  traced  from  New 
Jersey  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
into  Virginia.  It  passes  through  Carroll  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Frederick  co.,  crossing  the 
Potomac  just  W.  of  Hontgomery  co.  In  this 
region  was  obtained  from  this  formation  the 
breooiated  marble  of  which  the  pillars  in  the 
old  hall  of  representatives  in  the  capitol  at 
Washington  were  made.  In  Frederick  co., 
along  the  range  of  this  belt,  have  been  work- 
ed several  copper  mines.  The  portion  of  the  , 
metamorphic  gronp  lying  W,  of  this  trough  | 


of  the  middle  secondary  is  bnt  a  few  miles 
wide;  and  in  the  Catoctin  and  South  moon- 
tains,  on  the  W.  line  of  Frederick  co.,  are 
found  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stones, and  the  Trenton  and  associated  lime- 
stones, the  lower  members  of  the  Appalachian 
system  of  rocks.  The  calcareous  strata  over- 
spread the  E.  portion  of  Washington  co.,  ex- 
tending N.  in  a  broad  belt  into  Pennsylvania 
and  S.  into  Vii^nia.  The  finest  valleys  of  the 
middle  states  lie  on  their  range,  and  wherever 
met  with  these  rocks  give  fertility  to  the  soil 
and  beauty  to  the  scenery.  Newer  members 
of  the  Appalachian  series  of  rooks  socceed 
toward  the  west  these  lower  formations,  and 
are  repeated  with  them  in  gucoessive  parallel 
ridges,  which  are  the  eastern  members  of  the 
Appalachian  chain.  At  Cumberland  in  Alle- 
gany CO.  commences  the  ascent  of  the  mtdn 
ridges.  Tip  their  slope  the  middle  Silurian 
rocks  soon  give  place  to  the  red  shales  and 
sandstones  of  the  Devonian,  and  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  the  carboniferous  formation,  which 
caps  the  summits  of  Dan's  and  Savage  monn- 
taus.  and  oversp^ads  the  intervening  valley 
of  George's  creek,  as  the  strata  dip  In  each 
direction  into  the  trongh-shaped  basin.  At 
Frostbnrg,Xonaconing,  Westemport,  and  other 

Eoints  in  the  valley,  is  obtained  the  sem]- 
itnminons  coal  known  in  the  eastern  markets 
as  Cumberland  coal.  Extensive  works  have 
been  in  operation  at  Vt  Savage,  and  also  at 
Ixinaconing.  converting  the  iron  ores  of  the 
coal  formation  into  pig  iron,  and  this  into  ridl* 
and  other  forms  of  wrought  iron.  The  supply 
of  ores,  however,  has  proved  uncertain,  and, 
like  most  other  attempts  to  found  large  opera- 
tions upon  these  ores,  the  enterprises  have  not 
prospered.  From  this  point  to  the  W.  bound- 
ary of  the  state  the  country  oontjnues  moun- 
tainous, Gontdsting  of  parallel  ridgea  and  val- 
leys, the  former  capped  by  the  coal  formation 
or  the  underlying  conglomerate  and  red  and 
gray  sandstones,  and  t£e  valleys  occupied  b; 
the  coal  measures.  According  to  the  census 
of  1870,  the  number  of  mining  eetablishmenta 
in  operation  was  80,  having  83  steam  engines 
of  8S6  horse  power,  and  2  water  wheeSs  of 
S2  horse  power;  number  of  hands  employed, 
8,801  (1,241  above  and  2,560  below  gronnd); 
amount  of  capital  invested,  (36,869,780 ;  wages 
paid,  |l,es9,963:  value  of  materials  need, 
ta05,C4T;  of  prodacts,  |8,444,1SG.  There 
were  22  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  yielding 
1,819,834  tons,  valued  at  (2,409,308;  48  of 
iron  ore,  yielding  98,854  tons,  valued  at  (600,- 
246 ;  2  of  copper,  prodncing  $71,600  wrath  of 
ore ;  2  marble  quarries,  yielding  (276,000 ;  2 
slate,  and  9  stone  qnarnes.  Of  the  coal  mines 
20  were  in  All^any  co.  Of  the  iron  50,487 
tons  were  prodnoed  in  Baltimore  co.,  18,300 
in  Carroll,  12,000  in  Frederick,  9,800  in  Alle- 
gany, and  8,190  in  Anne  Arundel. — The  cU- 
mate  of  the  state  is  temperate,  and  in  most 

Cixssalnbrions,  although  the  lowlands  border- 
on  the  bay  are  subject  to  miaranata'  wliiob 
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produce  bilions  fevere  and  fever  and  affne. 
The  mean  annual  temperatnre  in  the  miadle 
portion  of  tlie  Btate  is  66° ;  in  the  north,  64° ; 
and  in  the  highest  parts  in  the  west,  60°. 
Run  is  abondtuit,  the  lai^eat  annual  fall  (60 
inches)  oocnrring  on  the  W,  shore  of  Chesa- 
peake bay.  The  mean  temperature  at  Balti- 
more for  each  month  of  the  jear  ending  Sept. 
SO,  18T3,  was  as  foUows:  October,  B8'S°; 
November,  ifl-e";  December,  89 -S' ;  Jannarj, 
8*°;  Fehmarj,  8B-B=;  March,  W-S";  April, 
61-B°;  Mftj,  62-8°;  Jnne,  T8-9°;  July,  79-*°; 
Angnst,  76-8°;  Beptember,  68°;  year,  G4'64°. 
The  minimum  was  2°  (in  February);  the  mazi- 
mnm,  flS-B"  (in  July).  The  total  rainfaU  was: 
October,  408  inches;  November,  8'IT;  De- 
cember, 8-73;  January,  4-37;  Fabrnary,  4-74;' 
March,  8'DS;  April,  2-77;  May,  6-81;  Jane, 
0-94;  Joly,  8-BO;  August,  9'49;  September, 
8-70;  year,  48-11.  The  number  of  deaths  in 
1870  was  9,740,  of  which  8,976  were  from 
general  diseases,  1,161  from  diseases  of  the 
nervons,  889  of  the  ciroulatory,  1,842  of  the 
respiratory,  and  1,499  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, and  tne  rest  from  miscellaneoua  causes. 
Among  deaths  from  special  diseases  were; 
consumption,  1,678;  pneumonia,  742;  cholera 
infantum,  604;  enteric  fever,  434;  scarlet 
fever,  831  _;  whooping  con^h,  381 ;  croup,  272; 
encephalitis,  249;  convulsions,  389 ;  paralysis, 
281;  diphtheria,  216;  dropsy,  166;  measles, 
1T7;  dysentery,  167;  diarrhtES,  167;  teething, 
143  ;  and  hydrocephalus,  112. — The  soil  of  the 
eastern  shore  is  not  nat^ally  rich,  but  by  the 
aid  of  manure  it  may  be  made  to  yield  abun- 
dant crops.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bay  a 
tract  closely  resembling  this  lies  along  the 
shore.  It  has  been  much  improved  by  the  use 
of  marl,  bone  dust,  and  guano,  and  fonna  the 
chief  tobsccci-growing  region  of  the  state. 
Some  of  the  vuleys  of  the  interior  and  north- 
em  conntiea  are  eitremely  fertile.  The  com- 
monest forest  trees  are  the  oak,  hickory, 
cheelnnt,  pine,  locust,  walnut,  cedar,  gum,  and 
beach.  Tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian  com  are 
the  staple  cultivated  crops.  In  1870  Mary- 
land was  flfdi  amung  the  states  in  the  prodno- 
tion  of  tobacco,  Oats,  rye,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  hay,  milk,  butter,  wool,  Ac.,  are  also 
prodDc«a.  Peaches,  strawberries,  &c.,  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  £.  part  of  the  state. 
The  nnmber  of  farms  in  1870  was  27,000,  of 
which  1,314  contained  less  than  10  acres  each, 
1,764  from  10  to  20,  4,825  from  20  to  50,  7,026 
from  60  to  100,  11,894  from  100  to  600,  168 
from  600  to  1,000,  and  14  1,000  acres  and  over. 
The  number  of  acres  of  improved  farm  land 
was  2,914.007;  cash  value  of  farms,  $170,- 
369,684;  of  farming  implements  and  machine- 
iT,  $6,268,676 ;  amount  of  wages  paid  during 
the  year,  including  valne  of  board,  $8,660,- 
867 ;  estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions, 
including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
$86,343,927;  valne  of  orchard  products,  $1,319,- 
405 ;  of  produce  of  market  gardens,  $1,089,- 
783;  of  forest  products,  $318,309;  of  home 
BS6  vol.  ji.— IS 


manufactures,  $68,608 ;  of  animals  slaughter- 
ed or  sold  for  slaughter,  $4,621,418;  of  live 
stock,  $16,488,698.  The  productions  were  1,096 
bushels  of  spring  and  5,778,406  of  winter  wheat, 
307,089  of  rye,  11,701,817  of  Indian  corn,  3,221,- 
643  of  oats,  11.315  of  barley,  77,867  of  buck- 
wheat, 67,666  of  peas  and  beans,  1,682,206  of 
Irish  potatoes,  218,706  of  sweet  potatoes,  86,- 
040  of  clover  seed,  2,609  of  grass  seed,  1,641 
of  flax  seed,  16,786,889  lbs.  of  tobacco,  486,- 
218  of  wool,  6,014,729  of  butter,  6,782  of 
cheese,  3,800  of  hops,  80,760  of  flax,  70,464  of 
maple  sugar,  3,489  of  wax,  118,988  of  honey. 
11,663  gallonB  of  wine,  1,620,101  of  milk  sold, 
28,663  of  sorghum  molasses,  374  of  maple  mo- 
laases,  and  338,119  tons  of  hay.  The  livestock 
consiated  of  89,696  horses,  9,880  mules  and 
asaea,  94,794  milch  cows,  22,491  working  oxen, 
98,074  other  cattle,  129,697  sheep,  and  257,- 
893  swine.  There  were  also  12,620  horsea  and 
16,040  cattle  not  on  farms. — The  number  of 
manufacturing  eatabliahmente  was  6,812.  hav- 
ing 6S1  steam  engines  of  IS, OBI  horse  power, 
and  987  water  wheels  of  18,461  horse  power; 
nnmber  of  hands  employed,  44,860,  of  whom 
84,061  were  males  above  16,  6,278  females 
above  16,  and  2,621  youth ;  amount  of  capital 
invested,  $86,486,729;  wages  paid,  $12,662,- 
617;  value  of  materials  used,  $46,897,082;  of 
products,  $76,693,618.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  number  of  establishments,  with 
the  capital  and  value  of  products,  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches : 
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The  vfdae  of  manofaotarea  in  ISIO  was  $8,- 
679,861;  in  1840,  tl8,G0B,SS8;  in  1860,  (83,- 
048,893;  in  1860,  t«,T3H,157. —Maryland 
ranks  sixth  among  the  states  in  the  valne  of 
foreign  oommeroe,  which  is  carried  on  wholly 
throngh  Baltimore.  The  imports  for  the  year 
ending  Jnne  SO,  1874,  unouoted  to  %29,S02,- 
188;  domestdo  exports,  127,618,111;  fureign 
exports,  (179,098.    The  chief  items  of  export 


were  76,068,688  Iba.  of  leftf  tobacco,  valned  at 

$6,898,405 ;  6,809,609  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
$6,287,444;  412,748  barrels  of  flonr,  $3,340,- 
967;  88,666  bales  of  cotton,  $2,669,219;  and 
18,821,567  lbs.  of  lard,  $1,826,688.  There  were 
1 117  entrances,  tonnage  668,599,  and  l,OS6 
olearsnoea,  tonnage  624,847.  The  nnmber  of 
entrances  in  1873  was  861,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  897,167,  of  which  887,  of  118,887 
tons,  were  American  vessels,  and  494,  of  278,- 
680  tons,  foreign;  clearances,  863,  with  on  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  411,161,  of  which  8S1,  of 
109,490  tons,  were  American,  and  532,  of  SOl,- 
671  tons,  foreign.  Beddes  Baltimore,  Mai7- 
land  indndes  the  customs  district  of  Annapo- 
lis, the  eastern  district,  and  part  of  the  district 
of  Cherrystone,  Orisfield  being  the  port  of  en- 
try of  the  two  last.  The  following  table  gives 
the  details  of  the  coastwise  trade,  with  the 
Teasels  restored,  enrolled,  and  licensed,  for 
the  year  ending  Jane  80,  1874,  and  thoee  built 
during  the  previons  year : 
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Of  the  vessels  restored,  Ac.,  or  belonging  in 
the  state,  1,296  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
67,618  were  sdling  vessels,  118  of  89,836  tons 
steamers,  and  694  of  86,327  tons  unrigged  ves- 
sels. Those  bnilt  include  77  sailing  vessels  of 
3,666  tona,  6  Btaamera  of  960  tons,  and  21  oanal 
boats  of  1,648  tons.  The  oyster  fisheries  of 
Chesapeake  bay  are  of  great  valae,  and  are  the 


chief  scarce  of  Bopply  for  the  inerkets  of  the 
United  States.  The  state  malntmns  several 
police  boats  to  enforce  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  fishery,  and  derives  a  revenue  from 
licenses  to  those  engaged  in  it. — The  namber 
of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  1844  was 
259 ;  in  1864, 827 ;  in  1864,  408.  The  atetistiM 
of  the  varions  lines  tor  1874  are  as  foUows: 
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The  Frederick  and  PennsflTUiia  railroad  is  to 
be  extended  to  the  PennBylTama  line,  mahing 
the  entire  length  28  m.  The  Washington 
Cotmtj  line  is  operated  b^  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  company,  the  Worcester  b;  the  Wicomico 
and  Pocomoke,  and  the  Cotnmbia  and  Port 
Deposit  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
Central.  The  Bonthem  Maryland  railroad  is 
in  progrees  from  Washington  to  Point  Look- 
out, at  the  entrance  of  the  Potomac  into  Chee- 
aprake  bsj,  75  m.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  follcws  the  raUey  at  the  Potomac  from 
Cnmberland  to  Oeorgetown,  D.  0.,  184}  m., 
thence  croaaing  the  Potomac  by  an  aqnedoct 
to  Alexandria,  Va.  A  portion  of  the  onsqne- 
hanna  and  Tidewater  canal,  from  Wrighta- 
viHe,  Pa.,  on  the  Bnaqnehanna  river,  opposite 
Oolnmbia,  to  Havre  de  Grace,  4C  m.,  is  within 
this  Btat«;  and  alao  a  portion  of  Uie  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  ship  canal,  which  connects 
the  waters  of  Cheaapeake  and  Delaware  bajB. 
— The  number  of  national  banks  in  operation 
in  the  state  in  18TS  was  88,  having  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  tlS,H0,803;  state  banks,  10, 
with  (2,913,018  capital;  savings  banks,  7,  with 
deposits  to  the  amoont  of  about  116,000,000. 
There  were  IT  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
panies chartered  bj  the  state,  having  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  12,651,508 ;  assets,  $4,S6T,S7S ; 
liabilities,  *1,048,79T.  There  were  71  com- 
panies of  other  states  and  10  foreign  companies 
doing  basiDess  in  Maryland.  There  were  3 
home  life  insurance  companies,  with  |200,000 
capital,  $864,394  assets,  and  (601,770  liabili- 
ties; and  8B  companiea  of  other  states  doing 
hosiness  in  Maryland. — The  oonstitation  vests 
the  executive  power  in  a  governor,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  secretary  of  state,  attorney  gen- 
eral, comptroller,  treasorer,  state  librarian,  and 
conuniasioner  of  the  land  otGoe.  The  governor 
and  attorney  general  are  eleot«d  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  foor  years,  and  the  comptroller 
for  two  years ;  the  treasurer  is  oboaen  oy  joint 
ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  the  IcgialatDre  for 
two  years ;  the  other  offioera  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  conaent 
of  the  senate,  for  foor  year*.  The  governor 
mnst  be  80  years  of  age,  for  ten  years  a  citizen 
of  thestate,  and  for  the  last  five  years  a  resi- 
dent thereof.  He  grants  reprieves  and  par- 
dona  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  remits 
fines  and  forfeitnrea  for  offences  against  the 
state,  and  has  a  veto  npon  tlie  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature, whioh  may  be  overcome  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  both  bonsea.  He  enters  npon 
bis  office  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  Mter 
his  election,  and  has  a  salary  of  $4,500.  In 
case  of  hb  death,  resignation,  or  disqualifica- 
tion, the  legislature  elects  a  governor  for  the 
reeidne  of  Uie  term.  If  tbat  body  is  not  in 
session,  the  president  of  the  senate,  or  in  de- 
fsnlt  of  that  officer  the  speaker  of  the  boose  of 
del^atea,  acts  until  a  new  governor  is  chosen. 
The  governor,  comptroller,  and  treasurer  con- 
stitnte  the  board  of  pnblio  works.  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  general  aaaembly,  oon- 
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sisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  delegates.    The 

senators,  26  in  number  (one  from  each  coun- 
ty and  one  from  each  of  the  three  legislative 
districts  of  the  city  of  Haltimore),  are  elected 
for  four  years,  one  half  retiring  biennially. 
The  delegates  (present  nomber  8G)  are  elected 
for  two  years,  and  are  apportioned  among  the 
counties  after  each  census  according  to  popu- 
lation. Senators  must  have  attained  the  age 
of  25  years.  The  le^slature  meets  bienni^^ 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  of  even 
years.  B^nlar  sessions  are  restricted  to  flO 
days,  but  the  governor  may  call  special  sea- 
sions,  which  shall  not  exceed  SO  days.  Mem- 
bers receive  (6  a  day  dnring  the  scsdon,  and 
the  presiding  officers  (6,  besides  mileage.  Tbe 
house  possesses  the  power  of  impeachment; 
the  senate  constitutes  the  court  for  the  ttiil,  two 
thirds  being  necessary  for  a  conviction.  The 
court  of  appeals  has  appellate  iurisdiction  only, 
and  consists  of  the  chief  judges  of  the  first 
seven  circuits,  besides  a  judge  specially  elected 
by  the  electors  of  Baltimore  city.  The  state 
is  divided  into  eight  judicial  circuits,  the  citv 
of  Baltimore  constituting  the  eighth.  In  escn 
drcnit,  except  the  eighth,  a  chief  judge  and 
two  associate  judges  are  elected,  and  in  each 
county  B  circuit  court  is  held,  having  general 
original  jurisdiction  both  civil  and  criminal, 
and  appdlflte  jurisdiction  of  judgments  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore 
there  are  five  courts,  vii, :  the  superior  court 
of  Baltimore  city,  tlie  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  the  Baltimore  dty  court,  having  concurrent 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  common  law 
oases  (the  city  conrt  having  in  addition  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  judgments  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  common  pleas 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  insolven- 
cy) ;  the  circuit  court  of  Baltimore  city,  with 
exclusive  original  jnrisdiotion  in  equity;  and 
the  criminal  court  of  Baltimore,  with  general 
original  jurisdiction  of  crimes.  A  chief  judge 
and  four  associate  judges  constitute  the  su- 
preme bench  of  Baltimore,  designating  one 
or  more  of  their  number  to  bold  the  above 
described  courts,  and  any  three  or  more  to 
hold  general  terms  with  certain  appellate 
powers.  Judges  are  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  respective  circuits  for  a  term  of  16  years, 
and  cannot  hold  office  beyond  the  age  of  70. 
Three  judges  of  tbe  orphans'  court  ore  elected 
in  each  county  and  the  oity  of  Baltimore  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Justices  of  the  peace  are 
appointed  by  tbe  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  tbe  term  of  two 
years,  and  have  jurisdiction  of  most  civil  cases, 
not  involving  the  titie  to  land,  in  which  the 
amount  in  diniute  does  notexceed$100.  T7nder 
the  constitntion  every  white  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  of  sound  mind  and  not  a 
convict,  31  years  of  age  and  upward,  who  haa 
resided  for  a  year  in  the  state  anjd  for  six 
monUis  in  the  county  or  legislative  district, 
may  vote  in  the  ward  or  election  district  in 
which  he  reeidea.    Underthe  provlaianaof  the 
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ItStii  amendmeiit  to  tbe  consUtation  of  the 
tTnited  StMM,  colored  (utiEeni  ai«  entitled  to 
vote.  No  one  who  engagee  in  or  adds  or  ab«ta 
k  duel,  or  sends  or  aooepta  &  challenge,  nor  snj 
defaolter  in  psblio  funds,  can  hold  office;  and 
no  minister  of  the  goipel  or  person  holding 
any  oiTil  ofBoe  of  profit  or  trust  under  the 
state  or  United  Btat«a,  except  that  of  Justice  of 
the  peace,  is  elisible  to  the  legislature.  The 
le^^atore  Is  prohibited  from  tending  the  credit 
of  tiie  state  to  anf  individual,  associatioii,  or 
corporation,  and  restrictionB  are  placed  upon 
tbe  power  of  Bpedal  legislation,  of  contracting 
a  public  debt,  and  of  pledging  the  futh  or 
credit  of  the  state  for  tne  constraotioD  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  Amendments  to  the 
oonstitntian  must  be  proposed  by  three  fifths 
of  each  honse  of  the  l^slature  and  ratified  bj' 
the  people.  Ever;  20  rears  the  people  are  to 
vote  on  the  qneetion  of  holding  a  convention 
to  revise  the  constitution.  Mnrder  in  the  first 
degree  is  panished  wilJb  death;  arson,  rape, 
and  treasoQ,  with  death  or  imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  years,  in  the  disoreljon  of  the  conrt; 
other  crimes  are  mnished  by  fines  and  im- 
prisonment. The  onief  grounds  of  divorce  are 
adntterr,  abandonment  for  three  years,  im- 
potency  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  illicit 
intercourse  of  the  wife  before  marriage,  un- 
known to  the  hosband.  A  separation  from 
bed  and  board  may  be  had  on  the  gronnd  of 
omel  treatment,  exoesmvely  vicious  conduct, 
or  desertion.  A  married  woman  may  acqoire, 
hold,  and  manage  separato  property  free  from 
liability  tor  the  debts  of  ner  husband;  she 
may  dispose  of  it  by  will  as  thoogh  single,  bat 
her  hnsbaad  must  join  with  her  in  any  deed. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent  Maryland 
has  two  aenators  and  is  entitled  to  six  repre- 
sentativea  in  congress,  and  has  therefore  ^^t 
votaa  in  the  electoral  college.— The  valuation 
of  property,  aooording  to  the  United  States 
oeasna,  has  been  as  follows: 
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The  taxation  not  national  in  1870  was  16,682,- 
842, of  which  tl,TBl,2S2  was  state,  tl,G42,218 
oonnty,  and  |S,809,872  town,  city,  i&o.  The 
total  debt  amounted  to  129,082.577,  of  which 
t18,S17,4TS  (bonded)  was  state,  tl,SSG,77» 
(tl,90C,S9fi  bonded)  county,  and  $14,149,318 
((14,097,868  bonded)  town^  dty,  &o.  The 
amount  given  as  state  debt  motades  liabilities 
incurred  in  aid  of  railroada,  canals,  &o.  The 
ranking  fond  amounted  to  $1,764,450.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  comptroller  for 
the  year  ending  Bept  80,  1878,  the  receipts 
into  the  stoto  treasory,  including  a  balance  of 
1889,171  10  on  hand  at  the  be^ning  of  the 
year,  were  (8,771,848  S8,  of  which  |1,814,- 


848  68  was  from  ordinary  sonroes,  viz. ;  $Se8,- 
95C  61  from  dividends  and  interest  pud  by 
banks  and  rulroad  and  canal  companies,  $71G,- 
664  81  from  taxes  on  property,  |4,606  27 
from  taxes  on  stato  and  other  stocks,  $7?,- 
866  47  from  taxes  on  incorporated  institu- 
tions, tD40,208  58  from  licensee  on  trades  and 
occupations,  marriages,  the  oyster  fishery,  &a, 
$15,183  86  from  fees,  $14,846  18  from  fines 
and  forfutnres,  $7,62B  7S  from  grain  inspeo- 
tions,  $16,40S  97  from  tobacco  inspeotioiis 
and  warehouses,  $8,777  34  from  state  live- 
stock scales,  $S,G69  41  from  state  wharve^ 
$3,SS3  01  from  the  land  office,  |6e,19S  52  from 
taxes  on  commissions  of  axsoulxirs  and  ad- 
ministrators, $89,817  61  from  taxes  on  col- 
lateral inheritances,  $4,778  60  from  taxes  on 
protests,  and  the  rest  miscellaneous.  The  dis- 
bnrsementa  were  $2,287,038  86,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance at  the  dose  of  the  year  of  $464,810  22 ; 
besides  which  tiiere  was  $U,220  08  in  the 
treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund,  and 
$6(L6T9  28  to  the  credit  of  the  sinkiiig  fund. 
Deducting  $463,296  02  paid  in  redemption  of 
the  debt,  and  $152,600  to  meet  the  sUte's  snb- 
soriptJon  to  stock  of  railroad  companies  in 
Charles  and  St.  Mary's  oonntiee,  the  ordinary 
expenditures  amounted  to  $1,681,242  84,  viz.: 
$16,000  for  the  blind  asylum,  $16,800  for 
bonnty  to  volunteers,  $26,406  67  for  salaries 
of  civil  officers,  $77,981  92  for  colleges  and 
academies,  $49,604  61  for  colored  schools, 
$SO,000  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  $10,- 
000  for  the  colored  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
asylum,  $60,050  for  various  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institntionB,  $701,906  86  for  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  $88,803  78  for  sala- 
ries of  judicial  offioera,  $8,600  for  the  Maryland 
inebriate  osylam,  $14,000  for  the  stato  peni- 
tentiary, $28,816  T2  for  the  mUitia,  $46,200 
for  pensions,  $888,566  97  for  pnblic  schools, 
$9,500  for  the  sUte  normal  school,  $2,000  for 
the  colored  stato  normal  school,  and  the  rest 
misceUaneons.  The  assessed  valne  of  property 
was  $424,672,712^  and  the  tax,  17  cents  (ID 
oenta  for  public  sonools)  on  $100,  amoimted  to 
$781,964  17.  The  assets  of  the  state  on  Sept. 
80,  1878  were  repreBent«d  by  productive 
stock  and  bonds  of  railroad  and  other  oom- 

Sanies  to  the  amoont  of  $4,465,464  16 ;  amount 
ue  from  incorporated  institntionB,  tax  col- 
lectors and  other  officers,  $1,966,701  96;  nn- 
productive  stock  and  Ixmds  and  accrued  in- 
terest, $81,608,694  61 ;  total,  $28,069,860  05. 
More  than  $20,000,000  of  the  unproductive 
assets  consist  of  stock  and  bonds  of  and  interest 
doe  from  the  Ohesat>eake  and  Ohio  canal  com- 
pany, which  it  is  believed,  at  a  not  very  distant 
period,  will  make  some  return  to  the  state. 
The  funded  debt  at  the  above  date  amounted 
to  $10,741,215  60.  Dedncting  the  sinking 
fund  and  the  productive  stock  and  bonds,  the 
net  debt  was  16,219,178  14.  The  free  school 
fund,  including  the  fund  for  the  indigent  blind 
($10,770  47),  amonnted  to  $314,010  16,  In- 
vested in  Btooka  and  bonds,  except  $14,220  ois 
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cash  in  the  treasarT'.  Hie  balsooe  to  the  credit 
of  tiie  ojsterfimd  was  $272,014  14;  reoeipts 
during  the  ^ear,  tSG,490  66;  eipeitditt]re8, 
$24,770  76 ;  both  Inoladed  in  the  reoeipto  and 
expenditnrei  giren  above. — The  state  inBtdtn- 
tdons  are  the  p^outeatiarj,  the  institatloii  for 
the  isBtniotiou  of  the  blind,  and  that  for  the 
colored  bliod  and  deaf  mutes,  in  Baltimore; 
the  hoflpital  for  the  insane,  at  Spring  Gh-ove, 
near  Oatonaville,  Baldmore  oo. ;  and  the  insd- 
tntioa  for  ike  ednoatdon  of  the  deaf  and  domb, 
at  Frederick.  The  penitentiary  is  nnder  the 
manageoient  of  a  board  of  six  direot«n,  with 
til  offioers  in  immediate  charge.  The  number 
of  oonTiota  in  prison  during  the  year  ending 
Not.  80, 1878,  was  824,  of  whom  228  were  re- 
eeived  during  the  year;  remaining  at  its  close, 
614, Tiz.;  white  m^es,  211;  w^te  females,  6 ; 
colored  males,  861;  colored  females,  86.  The 
convicta  are  employed  in  the  prison,  but  the  la- 
bor of  the  greater  part  is  let  to  contractors,  who 
mannfactnre  shoos,  harneaaes,  dothinf,  coo- 
perage, marble  work,  ice.  The  earnings  m  1678 
amounted  to  $71,104  60,  producing  a  snrpios 
of  more  than  t&,(>00  over  the  expenditiirea. 
The  hospital  for  the  insane  %'aa  established  in 
Baltimore  in  1828.  In  1862  the  tegielstOTB  pro- 
vided for  the  erection  of  the  present  bnilding, 
which  remtuning  uncompleted  and  enonmbered 
with  ft  heavy  dent  in  1870,  the  old  hospital  was 
told,  and  the  proceeds,  with  an  appropriation 
of  1380,000  from  the  sUte  treasnry,  devoted  to 
its  completion.  The  patients  were  removed  to 
it  in  1872.  It  is  capable  of  acoommodatang  800. 
The  institntion  is  nuder  the  management  of  a 

Sreeident  and  board  of  visitors,  with  fonr  red- 
ant  officers.  The  nnmber  of  inmates  dnring 
1878  was  S8B;  remuning  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  187,  of  whom  70  were  males  and  67  fe- 
males, 67  private  and  70  public  patients;  102 
were  chronic  cases,  18  acate  mania,  9  epileptic, 
and  8  mania  a  potii.  Aside  from  snch  appro- 
priations as  the  legislatnre  may  make,  the  in- 
come is  derived  from  the  receipts  from  the 
counties  forpanper  patients  and  from  private 
patients.  Tne  institntion  for  the  instmetion 
of  the  blind  was  opened  in  1654.  The  nnm- 
ber of  papils  nnder  Instmetion  during  the 
year  ending  Deo.  1,  1678,  waa  SB;  remuning 
at  that  date,  47,  of  whom  7  were  from  the 
District  of  Oolnmbia  and  supported  by  the 
United  States;  nnmber  of  officers  and  instruc- 
tors, 10.  Besides  reading,  &c.,  the  boys  receive 
instruction  in  piano  tuning  and  broom  ma- 
king, and  the  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  &e.  The 
age  of  admission  is  between  9  and  16  years,  and 
pupils  may  be  edncated  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  npon  the  recommendation  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  institntion  for  the  edncation  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  was  established  in  1668, 
and  was  aooommodated  in  barracks  until  the 
completion  of  the  centre  and  south  wing  of  the 
new  bnilding  in  the  beginning  of  1878.  The 
north  wing  is  not  yet  erected  (1874^.  The 
number  of  pupils  under  instmetion  m  1878 
was  M  (62  molee  and  8?  females) ;  rem^iug  at 
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the  close  of  tiie  year,  67 ;  nnmber  of  officers  and 
instmctore,  16;  volumes  in  the  library,  2,000. 
Instruction  is  given  in  articniation  and  lip 
reading,  and  in  shoemaking,  as  well  as  in  the 
common  branches  of  learning  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  The  em  of  admission  is  from  S  to 
21  years,  and  pupils  may  be  educated  at  Uie  pub- 
lic espense  upon  the  oertifioate  of  the  orphans' 
conrt  or  commissioners  of  the  oounty  in  which 
they  redde.  The  institution  for  the  colored 
blind  and  deaf  motee  was  established  in  1873, 
and  in  1874  had  6  officers  and  instructors  and 
28  pupUs,  of  whom  10  were  deaf  mntes  and  18 
blind.  The  house  of  refnge  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents, near  Baltimore,  was  opened  in  186S. 
The  hoys  receive  instmetion  in  the  rudiments 
of  learning  and  in  variouB  industries.  A  "house 
of  merit"  is  connected  with  it,  in  which  the 
younger  and  less  vidous  are  separatdy  olotri- 
ned.  The  institntion  is  mainly  supported  by 
state  :.nd  dty  appropriations.  The  number  ot 
inmates  during  1878  was  411;  remdniqg  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  801.  An  act  of  1674  pro- 
vides for  the  estabUshmeut  of  a  house  ot  cor- 
rection for  convicts  sentenced  Cor  not  lees  than 
three  months  nor  more  than  three  years.— The 
constitution  requires  the  general  assembly  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  pnblio  schools,  and 
to  provide  for  its  maintenonce  by  taxation  or 
otherwise.  The  act  of  1872  constitutes  a  state 
hoard  of  education,  a  board  of  county  school 
commisdoners  for  each  oounty,  and  a  board  ot 
district  school  trustees  for  eadi  school  district, 
to  have  general  control  of  the  public  schools  in 
thdr  respective  jurisdictions.  The  state  board 
oondsts  of  the  prindpsJ  of  the  state  normal 
school  m;  oj^Itfio,  together  with  fonr  persons 
Oppointed  for  two  years  bj  the  governor,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  from  among  the 
presidents  and  examiners  of  the  county  boards, 
one  of  whom  must  be  a  resident  of  the  east- 
ern shore.  The  oounty  boards  consist  of  three 
or  five  members,  and  are  appointed  for  two 
years  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  They 
elect  a  person,  not  of  their  namber,  to  sot  as 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner,  and  an  as- 
sistant examiner  in  the  larger  counties  when 
necessary.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  white 
youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  and 
at  least  one  is  directed  to  be  kept  open  in  each 
district  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  The 
teachers  must  be  graduates  of  tiie  normal 
school  or  have  a  certificate  of  competency 
from  the  county  examiner  or  the  state  board. 
Teachers'  institntes  are  required  to  be  held 
once  a  year  for  five  days  in  each  county, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  connty  examine 
and  the  prindpal  or  a  professor  of  the  normal 
school.  The  act  empowers  the  mayor  and 
council  of  the  dty  of  Baltimore  to  establish 
a  system  of  free  public  sdiools,  and  to  appoint 
a  board  of  commisdoners  of  public  schools  for 
that  dty.  Separate  free  scnools  are  estab- 
lished in  each  election  district  for  colored  chil- 
dren between  the  a^s  of  6  and  20  years,  for 
the  support  of  which  are  set  apart  such  sums 
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as  ma;  be  appropriated  b;  Hie  state  or  ghea 
hj  individuals  for  tbat  purpose,  together  vith 
the  toiaa  pud  b;  the  oolored  people  for  school 
purpoBOB.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
state  board  for  tbe  jear  ending  Sept  30,  18T8, 
the  nomber  of  public  schools  in  operation  iFaB 
1,742,  including  S2S  for  colored  children;  num- 
ber of  different  pupils,  180,824  {14,171  ool- 
ored) ;  highest  number  enrolled  in  one  term, 
99,266  ;  average  daily  attendance,  60,817  ; 
number  of  teaoners,  2,EfiSj  aversige  length  of 
Bohools,  S  months  and  18  da;s ;  amount  paid 
for  teachers'  satariea,  tSB9,47e  47;  for  build- 
ing, repairing,  and  fnmiahiDg  school  hooaea, 
(197,887  10;  for  books  and  atationerj,  (69,- 
C36  29;  for  ooloredschools,  (89,577  18;  total 
expenditures  for  school  pnrposea,  (1,8S4,066 
71,  defrayed  partly  by  a  state  tax  of  10  cents  on 
(100,  partly  by  the  income  of  the  school  fund, 
and  partly  l^  local  taxation.  The  schools  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore  included  one  colle^  or 
male  high  school,  two  female  high  schools,  and 
40  grammar  schools  (one  colored).  A  few  high 
and  grammar  schools  have  been  established  in 
other  parts  of  the  state;  but  the  pablio  aohoob 
are  mostly  elementary.  The  Baltimore  city 
college  had  10  instraotors;  number  of  differ- 
ent pupils  daring  the  year,  470 ;  average  at- 
tendanc«,  282.  The  state  normal  school  for 
the  truning  of  teachers  was  established  in 
Baltimore  by  the  school  law  of  186S,  and  its 
continued  existence  has  been  provided  for  by 
eubsequent  acts;  200  pupila  are  entitled  to  be 
admitted  free  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
county  or  city  school  commissioners,  upon  de- 
claring their  Intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in 


the  state,  and  others  may  be  reodved  upon  the 
payment  of  tuition.  Tbe  number  of  instmc- 
tors  in  1S7S  was  9 ;  of  pupils,  146,  of  wfaom  18 
were  males  and  188  females;  volumes  in  the 
library,  1,200.  A  model  school  is  connected 
with  it.  The  Howard  normal  school  (colored), 
at  Baltimore,  was  organized  in  186S.  It  re- 
ceives a  small  appropriation  from  the  state^ 
but  is  supported  mainly  by  donations.  The 
number  of  pnpils  in  1873  in  all  departments 
(primary,  grammar,  and  normal)  was  284; 
average  attendance,  186.  The  number  in  the 
normal  department  was  74;  volumes  in  the 
library,  1,000.  The  number  of  academies  re- 
ceiving state  aid  was  28,  with  60  teachers  and 
1,267  pnpils.  According  to  the  United  StatM 
census  of  1870,  tbe  number  of  schools  of  aD 
liinds  was  1,779,  having  1,498  male  and  1,789 
female  teaohera,  55,800  male  and  61,084  female 
pupils;  income  from  endowment,  (31,697; 
from  taxation  and  public  fuids,  (1,184,847; 
from  other  sources,  including  tuition,  (B42,- 
171;  total,  (1,998,216.  Of  these,  1,487  (8 
normal,  10  high,  49  grammar,  159  graded  com- 
mon, and  1,366  ungraded  common)  were  pub- 
lic, with  2,150  tekchers,  88,338  pupils,  and  an 
income  of  (1,146,067,  of  which  fl,089,13&  was 
derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds.  Of 
those  not  public,  53  ware  classical  (19  colleges 
and  84  academies),  7  professional  (1  law,  3  med- 
ical, 4  theological),  13  technical  (1  agrionlturaL 
8  commerdid,  1  for  the  blind,  1  for  the  deaf 
and  dnmb,  6  of  art  and  music},  168  daj  and 
boarding,  and  67  parochial  and  charity.  The 
jstics  of  the  principal  colleges  for  187S-'4 
exhibited  in  uie  following  table : 
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These  institutions,  besides  courses  of  collegiate 
grade,  have  preparatory  departments,  which 
embrace  a  targe  portion  of  the  students. 
Mount  SL  Mary's  college  has  a  theological  de- 
partment, with  84  students  not  embraced  in 
tbe  number  given  in  the  table.  St.  Obarles's 
college  is  regarded  as  a  preparatory  institution 
to  the  theological  seminary  of  St  Sulpice  and 
St.  Mary's  univeruty  at  Baltimore  (which  in 
1878-'4  had  6  professors  and  60  students),  and 
is  desigued  only  for  those  who  ore  intended 
for  the  church.  The  Western  Maryland  college 
has  a  three  years'  course  for  females,  with  an  at- 


tendance of  61  students  included  in  tbe  number 
given  in  the  table,  and  gives  special  instruction 
to  young  men  intended  for  the  ministry.  The 
coUege  of  Bt  James  since  the  civil  war  has  bad 
only  a  high  school  or  preparatory  department 
in  operation.  'Woodstock  college  is  devot«d 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  younger 
members  of  tbe  society  of  Jesus,  and  em- 
braces a  three  years'  course  of  philosophy  and 
a  fonr  years'  course  of  theology ;  43  of  th« 
students  in  1878-'4  were  pursuing  tbe  former 
course  and  60  tbe  latter.  Six  state  scholarships 
have  been  established  in  St.  John's  college  for 
each  senatorial  district,  exempting  the  holder 
from  payment  of  room  rent  and  tuition  fees,  ai^ 
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district,  who  after  reoeiviiig  the  advaotages  of 
the  college  for  fonr  jean  are  required  to  teaah 
school  within  the  atate  for  not  lees  than  two 
years.  Beveral  state  acholarHhipe  have  also 
been  eatabJiahed  in  the  Frederick,  Washington, 
and  Western  Uarjland  ooUeoes.  The  coUegi- 
ate  department  of  the  agricdtoral  ooUege  em- 
braces a  four  years'  course  of  arte,  iDoiuding 
agricnltore  and  ordinary  sdantifio  and  PhigKah 
stadies,  with  claaaica  and  modem  langns^es, 
and  a  tjtree  years'  course  of  scie&oe,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the  omission 
of  classics.  Provision  is  also  made  for  sach 
as  desire  to  remain  bat  one  year  in  the  institn- 
tion.  The  college  reoeired  the  proceeds  ($110,- 
000)  of  the  310,000  acres  of  land  granted  to 
the  state  by  coDgreas  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college  of  agricnltiire  aod  the  meohanio  arts. 
A  farm  of  800  acres  is  connected  with  it  Tn- 
ition  is  free ;  and  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  legislature  12  students  from  each  congres- 
sional district  rective  the  use  of  text  books 
free.  The  medical  department  of  Washington 
nniveraity  was  established  in  Baltimore  in 
188S ;  a  hospital  ^d  free  dispensary  are  con- 
nected with  it ;  m  1874  it  had  11  professors 
and  818  alumsi ;  the  namber  of  students  in 
1872-'8  WES' 192.  The  medical  department  of 
the  nnivorsity  of  Maryland  in  Baltimore  was 
established  la  1807 ;  in  iaT8-'4  it  had  12  pro- 
fessors, 114  stndents,  and  a  library  of  8,600 
Tolnmefl.  The  Uaryland  college  of  pharmacy 
in  BaJtdmoro  was  eatabliahed  in  1&41,  and  in 


after  examinatjoii  upon  persona  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  21  years,  have  served  an 
^>prenti0e8tup  of  four  years  with  some  repn- 
table  pharmacist,  and  have  attended  two  oonrses 
ol  leotuTM  in  a  rectwnized  college  of  pharmacy, 
the  last  course  in  this  ioslitatJon ;  any  gradu- 
ate of  good  standing,  on  passing  a  prescribed 
exaini nation,  is  entitled  to  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter in  pharmacy.  The  Baltimore  college  of 
dental  surgery,  the  oldest  dental  college  in  the 
world,  was  incorporated  in  1S40  ^  in  IS74  it 
had  S  professors  and  678  alamnl ;  the  number 
graduating  that  year  was  19 ;  the  number  of 
stndents  in  1S7^'8  was  60.  Candidates  for 
graduation  are  required  to  prepare  a  written 
thesis,  to  pass  an  examination  upon  the  sub- 
jects tanght  in  the  college,  and  to  have  attend- 
ed two  ooursee  of  lectores  in  the  institationj 
bnt  an  equivalent  for  one  course  is  allowed. 
The  Uaryland  dental  college  was  established  in 
Baltimore  in  1873,  with  18  profetisors.  The 
0aited  States  naval  academy  is  ntnated  at  An- 
napolis. (See  Annapous.)— According  to  the 
-census  of  1870,  the  namber  of  libraries  was 
4,868,  containing  1,718,488  volnmes,  of  which 
3,087,  with  1,142,688  volnmea,  were  private. 
Ot  those  not  private,  2,  with  81,462  volames, 
were  state  libraries ;  1,  with  41,600  volames, 
city ;  20,  with  14,663  volumes,  court  and  law ; 


72,  with  98,470  volumes,  sohool,  college,  Ak.  ; 

881,  with  215,768  volumes,  Sabbath  school; 
and  310,  with  90,989  volumes,  church.  There 
were  86  new^E^ers  and  periodicals,  issuing 
88,497,778  copies  annually,  and  having  a  circu- 
lation of  236,460,  viz. :  8  duly,  circulation 
82,921;  1  tri-weekly,  6,016;  2  semi-weekly, 
1,600;  69  weekly,  127,814:  and  8  monthly, 
18,600.  They  were  classified  as  follows :  sgri- 
cultural  and  horticultural,  3 ;  commercial  and 
financial,  2 ;  illustrated,  literary,  and  miscella- 
neous, 7 ;  political,  70 ;  reUgioos,  6  ;  technical 
and  professional,  1.  The  number  of  church 
organizations  was  1,420,  witii  edi&oes,  sittings, 
and  property  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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— The  first  settlement  in  Maryland  was  made 
by  C^t.  William  Claybome  with  a  party  of 
men  from  Virginia  on  Kent  island,  Chesapeake 
bay,  in  1681.  But  the  charter  under  which 
the  colony  was  permanently  established  was 
granted  to  Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Balti- 
more, by  Charles  1.,  and  was  dated  June  20, 
1682.  The  province  covered  by  this  grant  had 
been  partially  explored  by  Sir  Geoi^  Calvert, 
father  of  the  grantee,  four  years  before.  The 
name  first  intended  for  the  colony  was  Cres- 
centia,  but  in  the  charter  it  was  styled  Terra 
Maria,  "Mary's  Land,"  in  honor  of  Qneen 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  expedition  designed  to 
commence  the  settlement  sailed  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Nov.  22, 1683,  in  two  vessels  named 
the  Ark  and  the  Dove.  The  emigrants  num- 
bered 200,  and  were  nearly  all  Boman  Catho- 
lics and  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  respectabil- 
ity. On  March  27,  1684,  they  commenced  a 
settlement  at  St.  Mary's,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Potomac  into  Chesapeake  bay,  within  the 
present  Umita  of  St.  Mary's  co.  Leonsrd  Cal- 
vert, brother  of  the  lord  proprietary,  who  had 
conducted  the  colony  from  England,  became 
Ita  first  governor.  A  year  or  two  after  land- 
ing he  tamed  his  attention  toward  Clayborne's 
settlement;  but  Clayborne  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  subject  to  the  new  government, 
and  was  at  length  expelled  along  with  hia 
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mo«t  active  sdherenta.  Under  the  charter 
Lord  Baltimore  had  the  power  of  en&cdng  all 
necessarj  laws,  with  "  the  advice,  coiueiit,  and 
approbation  ot  the  Creemen  of  the  provinoe," 
or  their  representatiTes  convened  in  general 
assemblj'.  The  first  agsembly  met  in  Uio  be- 
ginning of  IflSS,  and  aubmitted  certain  laws  to 
ue  approval  of  the  proprietary.  A  diapnte 
thereupon  arose  respecting  the  right  of  initia- 
tive in  legislation,  which  was  settled  in  1688 
by  Lord  Baltimore's  yielding  the  right  to  the 
assembly.  (See  Calvbbt.)  In  the  following 
year  the  first  statntea  of  Maryland  were  enact- 
ed. In  1342  a  company  of  Faritans,  who  had 
been  eipelled  from  Virginia  for  nonconform- 
ity, settled  in  Maryland,  and  soon  b^ran  to 
manifest  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  proprietary.  Olajbome  also  had  re- 
tnrned  m>m  his  ezile  and  regained  posaeaaion 
ot  £eatialand.  The  efiorte  of  the  governor 
to  digpoflaess  him  not  only  failed,  hat  Claybome 
and  his  partisans,  with  the  Poritsu  party,  made 
themselves  oomplete  masters  of  the  province, 
and  compelled  the  governor  in  his  tarn  to  fly 
into  Virginia.  This  event  occurred  in  1615. 
In  1647  the  governor  returned  at  the  head  of 
a  mihtary  foroe  and  recovered  poesesnon.  In 
1649  the  aasembly  passed  an  act  by  which 
Ohristians  of  all  seota  were  aecnred  in  the  pub- 
lic profession  of  their  fdth,  and  allowed  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences.  The  Puritans,  whose  arrival 
in  the  colony  has  already  been  noticed,  settled 
at  Providence,  whioh  at  a  lat«r  period  received 
the  name  of  Annapolis  and  became  the  seat  of 
government.  They  still  proved  turbulent,  and 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  them  theor  settle- 
ment was  erected  in  16S0  into  a  separate  ooun- 
ty  under  the  name  of  Anne  Arnndel ;  and 
still  additional  members  o(  this  denomination 
arriving  from  England,  Charles  connty  wea  or- 
ffwiizedfor  them  a  short  time  afterward.  From 
uiis  time  they  b^^n  to  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  in  public  affairs.  On  the  overthrow 
of  the  royal  government  and  the  establishment 
of  the  commonwealth  in  England,  their  party 
insisted  upon  an  immediate  recognition  of  the 
new  order  of  things ;  but  the  aothoricies  pro- 
ceeded to  proclaim  Oharles  II.  In  the  next 
assembly  it  was  fonud  that  the  Poritans  bad  a 
majority;  and  in  16S2  commisMonera  from 
Eng^d  visited  Maryland,  with  whom  were 
associated  Olaybome,  the  old  opponent  of  the 
proprietary  government,  and  Bennett,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Puritans  of  Anne  Arundel  county. 
They  removed  Gov.  Stone,  who  was  subse- 
qnently  reinstated  by  them,  and  completely  es- 
tebliflhod  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth. 
Kent  island  was  once  more  delivered  up  to  Olay- 
bome, and  he  acquired  also  Palmer  island  at 
the  month  ot  the  Susqnehanna.  In  1654  Lord 
Baltimore  made  a  determined  effort  to  regtun 
possession  of  the  province,  and  directed  Gov. 
Stone  to  require  all  persons  to  take  the  oath 
ot  fidelity,  and  to  reestablish  the  proprietary 
government ;  but  Bennett  and  Claybome,  the 


former  of  whom  was  now  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, again  interfered,  and  reversed  all  that 
Lord  Baltimore  had  accomplished.  They  es- 
tablished a  commission  for  the  government  of 
the  colony,  and  placed  Capt.  Fuller  at  its  head. 
Hereupon  a  civil  contest  ensned,  and  hostilitiea 
werecarried  on  by  land  and  water.  Providenoa 
was  attacked  by  the  proprietary  party,  but  the 
Fnritans  were  victorious,  and  killed  or  oaptured 
the  whole  invading  foroe.  Many  of  the  oq>- 
tives,  among  whom  was  Gov.  Stone,  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  at  least  four  of  them 
wereezecntad.  TbiedeoisiveBotionwasfonght 
March  26,  166G.  Three  yeara  later  the  power 
of  the  proprietary  was  completely  restored. 
In  1663  the  Bon.  Charles  Calvert,  son  of  th« 
lord  proprietary,  was  appointed  governor,  and 
so  continued  till  16T6,  when  on  the  death  of  hia 
father  he  soooeeded  to  his  rights,  and  u>pointed 
Thomaa  Notely  his  representative.  After  tixe 
revolution  of  1 688  the  government  was  assumed 
by  King  William,  and  in  1601  Sir  lionel  Copley 
was  sent  ont  as  governor.  Among  the  first  acts 
of  importance  under  the  new  government  waa 
the  removal  of  the  ctmitol  from  St  Mary's  to 
Providence,  thanceforui  known  as  Ann^tolis. 
In  1714  Benedict  Leonard  Calvert  succeeded 
on  the  death  ot  his  father  to  his  hereditary 
rights,  and  dying  the  following  year  was  soo- 
oeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  a  ^viteatant.  The 
principal  obstacle  to  the  recognition  of  the 
claim  of  this  family  b«ng  thus  removed,  the 
authority  of  the  proprietary  was  restored 
thronghont  the  colony  aft«r  a  snspendon  ot  24 
years.  Hart,  the  last  ot  the  royal  governors, 
was  continued  in  office.  In  January,  1730, 
Baltimore  waa  laid  out.  In  1745  the  "Mary- 
land Gazette,"  the  first  newspaper  printed  in 
Maryland,  was  established  at  Annapolis,  and 
continued  to  be  issued  by  the  descendants  of 
Thomas  Green,  its  foonder,  until  1889,  Fred- 
erick City  was  tonnded  in  1745,  end  was  so 
named  after  the  son  and  successor  of  the  then 
proprietary.  Georgetown,  now  in  the  District 
ot  Columbia,  was  laid  ont  in  1751,  and,  b«ng 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac, grew  rapidly  in  population  and  trade. 
The  policy  ot  the  English  government  was  to 
repress  all  efforts  to  establish  manof aoturaa ; 
hut  in  1742  copper  works  were  in  operation, 
and  in  1749  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forgea; 
and  wine  was  produced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  great  staple  export,  however,  waa 
tobacco,  of  which  80,000  bi^heads  were  ex- 
ported annually,  and  for  many  purposes  tobac- 
co waa  the  oorrescy  of  the  province.  In  178S 
it  was  made  a  legal  tender  at  one  penny  a 
pound.  Almost  from  the  date  ot  the  (ouudft- 
tion  of  the  colony  disputes  with  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces  regarding  boundaries  had  l>een  a 
serious  cause  of  disquiet.  The  boundary  with 
Virginia  on  the  eastern  shore  waa  adjusted  in 
1668  by  the  running  of  the  "  Calvert  and  Scar- 
bron^"  line.  That  on  the  side  ot  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  waa  not  finally  settied  till 
1760,  when  commis»onere  were  ^pointed  to 
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ran  the  linaa.  The  PeniujtTHnia  bonador;  is 
known  as  "Msaon  and  Dixon's  line,"  from  the 
nameBof thestuTeyorewholDcatedit  (SmMa- 
MH  ASD  Dizoh'b  Link,)  The  W.  boondarj  waa 
anrvejed  in  ISfiS  b^  commisaionera  appointed 
by  Maryland  and  Vii^nia.  The  line  along  the 
Potomac  remains  still  formally  nna^usted, 
Ibryland  cltuming  the  8.  branch,  and  Weat 
Virginia  the  N.  branch,  while  in  the  main 
ttream  Vii^nia  claims  the  N.  bank  and  Uary- 
land  the  S.  bank  as  the  boundary.    This  dis- 
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pate  involves  valnable  r 


Q  rights,  and  i 


Obesape^e  bay  piodnative  oyster  fltdierjefl. 
In  the  long  and  bloody  contest  which  annihi- 
lated the  French  dommion  in  America,  Mary- 
land bore  an  active  part.  Until  the  capture  of 
Fort  Dnqneane  in  1768,  the  wevtem  parts  of 
the  colony  were  kept  in  constant  terror,  and 
large  ntunbera  son^t  refuge  in  Baltimore  and 
other  ooaat  towns.  The  stamp  act  and  the  tea 
dnty  act  were  alike  opposed  b;  the  people  of 
Maryland,  and  in  December,  1774,  the  proprie- 
tary government  was  practioally  Baperseded  by 
a  convention  of  the  people.  Another  conven* 
tion  assembled  in  Aogaat,  1776,  and  in  Septem- 
ber presented  a  bill  of  rights  and  a  constitu- 
tion, which  were  adopted  in  November,  The 
first  elected  legislature  assembled  at  Annapo- 
Us,  Feb.  S,  17TT,  and  on  the  18tb  Thomas  John- 
son was  chosen, the  first  republican  governor, 
TliroiigfaoTit  the  war  the  Maryland  troops  were 
remorkabbr  efficient,  and  under  the  title  of  the 
"UwyUnd  line"  took  a  high  position  in  the 
continmtal  army.  In  1768  congress  met  at 
Annapolis,  and  bere  on  Dec.  38  Washington 
resigned  his  commission.  The  federal  con- 
ititation  wae  adopted  in  the  Uaryland  oon- 
Toition  by  a  vote  of  68  to  11,  on  April  29, 
1?88.  During  the  war  of  1812,  Admiral  Cock- 
bnm,  the  British  naval  ofGoer,  committed  a 
series  of  depredations  on  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake bay,  and  plundered  and  bnrned  Frenoh- 
town,  Havre  de  Grace,  Frodericktown,  and 
Oeoi^etown.  The  Maryland  militia  opposed 
the  march  of  the  British  to  Washington  in  1814, 
bnt  witbont  effect.  On  Sept.  IS  of  the  same 
year  was  fought  the  battle  of  North  Point,  in 
which  the  British  general  Bees  was  killed,  and 
the  Americans  gained  a  slight  advantage ;  and 
on  the  next  day  the  invaders  bemn  an  attack 
upon  Baltimore  by  the  bombar&imt  of  Fort 
MoHenry.  The  defence  was  bravely  condnot- 
ed,  and  on  the  16th  the  British  fleet  weired 
snohor  and  made  sail  down  the  bay.  The  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad  was  commenced  in 
1828,  and  completed  to  the  Point  oC  Bocks  on 
the  Fotomao  in  18Sa,  bat  it  was  not  opened  to 
Wheeling  tin  18fi8.  The  Chesapeake  snd  Ohio 
canal  was  undertaken  by  a  company  formed  in 
1626,  and  was  completed  in  16£0.  In  I60S  and 
1810  the  oonstitntion  was  amended,  and  in  18S6 
it  was  esaentialty  remodelled.  In  18ie-'6  it 
was  again  amended,  and  in  1651  a  new  consti- 
tation  was  adopted.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  many  oitiMne  of  Maryland  favored 


seoeseion,  and  many  snbseqnent^  entered  the 


confederate  army.  The  first  hostile  demon- 
stration was  the  attack  on  the  sixth  Masssohn- 
setts  regiment  in  Baltimore  April  19,  1861. 
(See  B^LTiMonB.)  'Xho  legislatnre,  which  met 
at  Frederick  on  the  26th  in  pursnanoe  of  a 
proclamation  of  the  governor,  refused  to  pass 
an  brdinsnce  of  secesdon,  but  took  various 
measures  looking  to  neutrality,  and  passed  res- 
olutions assenting  to  the  independence  of  the 
confederate  states  and  opposing  the  war.  At 
the  election  which  took  place  in  November  the 
Union  candidate  for  governor  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  81,412  in  a  total  vote  of  68,584, 
and  a  legislature  almost  nnanimonsl;  In  favor 
of  the  Union  was  chosen.  Henceforth  the 
state  authorities  were  active  in  snpport  of  the 
war,  and  49,780  men  were  contributed  by 
Maryland  to  the  federal  armies.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  the  battle  of  Antietam,  the  principal 
engagement  that  took  place  in  Maryland,  was 
fong£t,  and  in  June,  1868,  the  state  was  in- 
vaded by  Lee  in  his  advance  into  Pennsylva- 
nia.  Another  invasion,  under  Oen.  Early,  took 
place  in  July,  16S4,  and  a  batUe  was  (ought 
on  the  Monocsoy  river  (July  9).  In  October, 
1864,  a  new  oonstitution  was  ratified  by  the 
people  fay  a  vote  of  80,174  to  29,799,  which 
abolished  slavery  and  disfranchised  all  who 
had  uded  or  encouraged  rebellion  against  the 
United  States.  The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  Sept  IB,  1867.  (See  supplement.) 
HUT  OF  IDBSntllT.  See  Mxxnnuur  L 
HiBT  W  TBE  dCUNATlOlI  {Marik  Gdt- 
asd),  an  Ursoline  nun,  called  the  Bt.  Theresa  of 
New  France,  born  in  Tours,  France,  Oct.  18, 
16e9,  died  in  Quebec,  April  80,  1672.  By  the 
will  of  her  fatiier  she  married  at  IT  M.  Mar- 
tin, a  ulk  manufacturer.  Having  been  left  a 
widow  at  19,  she  superintended  a  factory  till 
her  son  was  12  years  of  sge,  and  then,  on  Jan. 
26,  1681,  entered  an  Ursoline  oonvent  She 
went  to  Canada  in  1639,  and  founded  the  Ur- 
suline  convent  in  Quebec.  She  acquired  the 
Hnron  and  Algonqnin  languages,  taught  French 
and  Indian  pupils,  and  evinced  great  judgment 
and  ability  in  directing  her  cominnmty  and  in 
aiding  the  rising  colony.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  French  gov- 
emment  to  the  vital  importance  of  securing 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  from  the  Ihit«h,  li 
France  deured  to  hold  Canada.  Her  letters, 
which  form  a  valuable  body  of  contempora- 
neons  information,  and  are  esteemed  in  a  re- 
l^ous  point  of  view,  were  published  in  1681. 
Bei  life  has  been  written  by  her  son,  the  Ben- 
edictine Dom  Claude  Martin  (Paris,  1677),  by 
Father  Charlevoix  (Paris,  1724),  and  by  the 
abb6  Casgrain  (Qnebeo,  1864). 

MABT  HidDlLEIE  (probably  so  called  from 
Magdsla,  a  town  of  Galilee),  a  woman  men- 
tioned by  St  Luke  (viii.  2)  as  "  Mary  called 
Msgdolena,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils," 
among  those  who  accompanied  Jesus  and  "  min- 
istered unto  him  of  their  substance"  (viii.  8). 
She  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  "woman,  which  was  a  sinner,"  of  whom 
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St.  Luke  prerionely  relates  (tu.  87,  88)  thkt 
as  Jesos  sat  at  meat  in  the  boose  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  ahe  washed  his  feet  with  tears  and 
wiped  them  with  tbe  hairs  of  her  head,  and 
anointed  them;  bnt  there  is  no  eridenoe  of 
their  identity.  The  anpposition  has  siso  been 
entertained  Uiat  she  is  laentdcsl  with  Uary  the 
sister  of  Martha  and  Lszarna ;  bat  bejond  the 
similarity  of  name,  the  aSectionate  devotion 
to  JesQB  Christ  which  distinguished  both,  the 
foot  that  tbe  sister  of  Martha  also  anointed 
tiie  feet  of  Jesns,  and  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  early  fathers,  among  whom  is  fit.  Oregorj 
the  Great,  no  foundation  (or  it  has  been  as- 
»gned.  Origen  disousaes  the  opinion  fnltj,  and 
rejeete  it.  Mary  Uagdalene  stood  by  Jesus  on 
the  cross,  and  was  present  when  Joseph  of 
ArimatluBa  laid  him  in  the  sepulohre.  On  the 
.'first  day  of  the  week  she  came  early  to  the 
tomb,  and  finding  it  open  ran  and  told  Peter 
And  John  that  thej  had  "  taken  away  the  Lord 
■out  of  the  sepnlohre  "  (John  xz.  3).  Betnming 
to  the  place  with  these  apostles,  she  saw  "  two 
angels  in  white  sitting,  tbe  one  at  tbe  head, 
and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of 
Jesns  had  lain"  (zx.  12).  Immediately  after- 
ward Ohrist  himself  appeared  to  her,  and  an- 
nounced his  approaching  asoension.  Of  her 
^nbseqaent  life  nothins  is  known,  but  it  is  the 
theme  of  numerous  legends.  The  tradition 
that  she  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  fife  in 
penitential  esu'dses  in  the  desert  was  treated 
hj  Qnldo,  Oorreggio,  Oauova,  and  many  oUier 
.great  masters. 

lUBT  fflTUT.  qaeen  of  Boots,  bom  in  tbe 
palace  of  Ijnhthgow  is  Beoember,  1543,  be- 
headed at  Fotheringay  castle,  Northampton- 
.shire,  England,  Feb.  8,  168T.  The  precise 
date  of  her  birth  is  unknown,  for  though  it  is 
commonly  stated  Deo.  8,  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  the  event  most  have  oocorred 
on  the  11th  or  12th  of  that  month;  and  it  was 
probably  antedated  on  aooonnt  of  the  8th  being 
one  of  the  four  great  festivals  of  the  Oatholic 
ohurch  in  honor  of  the  Yirgia.  She  was  the 
daa^ter  of  James  V.,  seventh  king  of  the 
'Stuart  line,  and  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter 
-of  Claude,  dake  of  Qoise,  the  founder  of  that 
"family  which  had  so  conspicnoos  a  part  in  the 

Solitios  of  Franoe  in  the  lOth  oentary.  Her 
irth  took  place  at  one  of  the  dreariest  periods 
-ot  Scottish  history,  her  father  dying  when  she 
was  but  a  few  days  old  (Dec.  18),  of  mor^ca- 
tion  consequent  on  the  d^eata  which  tbe  Scotch 
had  voluntarily  met  with  from  the  English  at 
Fala  Muir  and  Solway  Moss,  the  nobles  being 
opposed  to  his  policy.  The  earl  of  Arran,  head 
of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne,  was  made  regent  by  the 
parliament  Mary  was  crowned  Sept  9,  t54S. 
The  first  two  years  of  her  life  were  spent  at 
Linlithgow,  and  she  was  then  removed  to  Stir- 
iing.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  demanded  her 
hand  for  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
ward Edward  VI.  At  first  he  was  aaccess- 
Cnl,  and  a  treaty  was  made,  July  1, 1048,  pro- 


viding that  Mary  should  be  sent  to  England 
when  she  should  have  attained  the  age  of  10 
years,  and  that  she  should  marry  Edward  as 
soon  Uiereafter  as  possible.  In  five  months 
tliis  treaty  was  broken,  the  French  and  CaUto- 
lie  party  triumphing  over  the  English  and 
Protestant  party.  An  alliance  was  made  with 
France,  Dec.  16,  and  Henry  declared  war 
against  Scotland,  which  liis  troops  invaded. 
After  bis  death,  tlie  protector  Somerset  con- 
tinued his  pohcy,  and  defeated  the  Scotch  in 
the  battle  of  Rnkie,  Sept  10,  1647.  Mean- 
time the  queen  had  lived  at  Stirling  castle, 
with  her  governors,  Lords  Erskine  and  Living- 
ston; bnt  after  the  hatlJe  of  I^nkie  she  was 
taken  to  the  monastery  of  Inchmahome,  on  on 
island  in  Lake  Menteith.  Her  mother  and  the 
regent  Arran  betrothed  her  to  the  dauphin 
of  France,  son  of  Henry  II.,  and  she  sailed  to 
that  country  from  Dumbarton  in  July,  1S48, 
and  arrived  at  Breet  Aug.  14.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  four  young  ladies,  Mary  Living- 
ston, Mary  Fleming,  Hary  Beaton,  and  Man- 
Seaton,  who  were  called  "the  four  Marys." 
She  was  warmly  received  by  Henry  II.,  who 
treated  l^er  as  a  daughter.  The  French  oonrt 
was  brilhsnt,  learned,  snd  licentious.  Marv's 
Latin  master  was  George  Buchanan,  one  ot  Uie 
first  scholars  of  the  ISth  century ;  ani  BoD- 
sard  taught  her  poetry.  At  IS  she  prononnced 
a  Latin  oration  which  was  mnoh  applanded. 
In  IGSl  her  hand  was  formally  demanded  ot 
Henry  II.  for  Edward  YI.,  but  she  herself  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  demand.  The  wide- 
spread dominion  snd  power  of  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  faonse  of  Austria  having  in- 
creased the  fear  of  the  honse  of  Valoia,  Henry 
II.  determined  to  complete  his  allianoe  with 
Scotland,  and  the  danpbin  Fraocia  and  Mary 
were  married,  April  24,  1668.  The  open  con- 
ditions of  the  marriage  were  honorable  to 
Scotiand ;  but  there  were  two  secret  acts  of 
grave  moment  By  the  first  Mary  gave  Soot- 
land  to  the  sovereigns  of  France,  in  reward  for 
the  services  which  Henry  II.  and  his  predeces- 
sors had  rendered  that  country  against  tbe 
Enghsh ;  and  by  the  second  she  provided 
against  tbe  non-eiecation  of  tbe  first.  She 
also  conveyed  to  Henry  any  chums  that  might 
accrue  to  her  upon  England  and  Ireland.  Henry 
was  to  have  the  usu^ct  of  Scotland  untjl  he 
should  have  repaid  himself  for  what  he  had 
expended  in  her  defence.  These  debts  had 
never  been  aoceptod  by  Scotland.  Mary  hod 
secretly  protested  in  advance  against  the  en- 
gagements she  had  entered  into  with  her  own 
subjects,  and  declared  her  wish  to  annex  Soot- 
land  to  France.  The  Scotch  bestowed  the 
crown  matrimonial  on  Francis,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  acts  should  be  published  in  the 
name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  king  and  qneen  of 
Scotiand,  danphin  and  dauphiness  of  Vienne. 
When  Mary  I.  of  England  died,  Sovember, 
1668,  Henry  II.  caused  the  dauphin  to  quarter 
tbe  arms  of  England  with  those  of  Scotland, 
aa  he  afiected  to  believe  that  Mary  Stuart  was 
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Intimate  heir  to  the  English  orown,  as  de- 
scended from  Margaret  Tudor,  eldeet  daoKhter 
of  Henry  VII.,  Ehzaboth,  daoghter  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  haTinf^  been  declared 
illegitimate.  This  act  waa  the  oanse  of  most 
of  the  trouble  that  afterward  befell  the  Scot- 
tish queen.  Henry  II.  dying  July  10,  1G6B, 
Ifary  waa  qneen  of  France  from  that  date  till 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Francis  II.,  Dec.  B, 
1660.  I>DrinK  his  short  reifm  the  Guisea,  who 
led  the  Catholic  party,  mled  the  king  tJirongh 
thnr  inflnence  over  his  wife,  tlieir  kinswoman. 
Saitors  for  her  hand  soon  appeared — the  kings 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  wished  her  to  wed  his  son  and  heir 
Don  Carlos.  She  waa  coldly  treated  in  France, 
where  Oathflrine  de'  Medici,  never  her  friend, 
had  control  of  the  government ;  and  she  resolv- 
ed to  return  to  Scotiand.  In  that  country  the 
French  Catholic  party  had  been  overthrown  and 
the  English  Protestant  party  had  triumphed, 
wded  by  Elizabeth's  forces.  By  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  Joly  6  and  6, 1S60,  it  was  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  thJe  French  should 
leave  Scotland,  and  that  the  Scotch  soveroigns 
shonld  oease  to  bear  the  anus  and  title  of 
the  eoverei^  of  England.  Uarv  had  eluded 
the  ratification  .of  this  treaty.  When  ahe  re- 
Bolved  to  return  to  Scotland,  she  applied  to 
EUiabeth  for  a  safe-conduct  throug'h  England, 
but  it  was  refused,  nnleaa  she  would  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinbnrgh.  Mary  then  embarked  at 
Oal^e,  Ang.  14.  1S6I,  and  arrived  at  Leith  on 
the  19th,  escapnw  the  English  cruisers.  She 
left  France  with  bitter  ren'eta,  and  was  herself 
much  regretted  there.  Poets  expressed  the 
oommon  feeling,  and  her  own  eharuon  bidding 
adieu  to  the  country  is  universallr  known.  On 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  ahe  found  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Proteetanta,  and  sabmitted  to 
what  it  was  impossible  to  resist.  Her  chief  min- 
isters were  her  natural  brother,  the  lord  Jamea 
Stuart,  and  Maitlaad  of  LetMngton,  who  were 
among  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  ceotnry. 
She  expreaaed  herself  favorable  to  toleration, 
and  aaked  it  for  herself,  but  obt^ned  it  with 
difficolty.  Her  position  was  one  of  great  em- 
barrassment. Sincerely  Catholic,  ahe  was  the 
sovereign  of  a  people  who  had  accepted  the 
reformation,  and  wuo  had  diaplayed  the  ut- 
most enmity  to  the  old  faith.  Her  joyous 
modes  of  Me  were  regarded  with  abhorrence 
by  most  of  her  anbjecta,  and  prepared  them  to 
believe  the  worst  that  could  be  alleged  against 
her.  Still  her  reign  for  acme  time  was  pros- 
perous. Her  broUier,  who  was  at  that  time 
attached  to  her,  counselled  her  wisely  and  acted 
vigoronaly.  The  rebellious  Gordons  were  con- 
quered. A  good  understanding  with  Elizabeth 
waa  effected,  and  preparations  for  a  meeting 
of  the  two  queens  were  partially  made.  Cir- 
cmnatances  made  it  advisable  that  Uary  should 
marry.  Elizabeth  wished  her  to  marry  the 
earl  of  Arran,  but  to  this  Mary  would  not  oon- 
aent.  She  desired  to  beoome  the  wife  of  Don 
Oarloa  of  Spain,  snd  refused  the  dukes  of  Ne- 


mours and  Eerrara ;  but  the  Spaniah  marriagu 
met  with  so  much  oppodtionj  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  she  had  to  abandon  all  idea 

of  it.  She  waa  urged  to  accept  the  band  of 
the  archduke  Charles,  third  son  of  Ferdinand 
I.  (166S),  but  the  proportion  found  no  favor 
with  her.  Elizabeth  then  (1664)  auggested  Ixird 
Robert  Dudley,  better  known  as  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  which  Mary  regarded  as  an  inault. 
Mary  finally  determined  to  marry  the  lord 
Henry  Daniley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox. 
Damley  was  nearly  related  to  both  queens,  as 
hia  mother,  the  countess  of  Lennox,  was  the 
lady  Margaret  Donglaa,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  widow  of  Jamea 
IV.  of  Scotland.  He  was  handsome  and  ac- 
complished, but  was  fickle  and  his  talents  were 
small.  The  Catholics  favored  the  match,  and 
the  ProtestontH  opposed  it ;  and  so  powerful 
were  the  latter  that,  headed  by  the  queen's 
brother,  who  had  been  created  earl  of  Murray, 
and  Lethington,  they  would  have  triumphed 
and  MoiT  would  have  married  Leicester,  could 
Elizabeth  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  recog- 
nize her  as  her  heir.  The  Scotch  statesmen, 
who  were  supported  by  some  of  the  English 
statesmen,  exerted  themselves  to  have  this 
recognition  made;  but  Elizatieth  dedred  that 
Mary  should  fir«t  accept  Leicester.  This  caused 
Mary  to  persevere  in  Iter  design,  which,  how- 
ever, met  with  much  opposition  from  Murray 
and  others.  Murray  retired  from  the  court, 
nor  could  Mary  induce  him  to  rMcrn  to  her 
service,  or  to  consent  to  her  marriage  with 
Damley.  Elizabeth  continued  her  opposition 
to  the  marriage,  and  sent  to  propose  to  Mary 
to  choose  either  Leicester,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, or  the  earl  of  Arundel.  But  neither  her 
opposition,  nor  the  extreme  meaanres  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  nor  the  lawless  proceed- 
ingg  of  Murray  and  others,  oonld  now  avail  to 
stop  the  marriage.  Damley  had  been  created 
lord  of  Ardmanach  and  earl  of  Boss,  and  on 
July  SO,  160G,  he  was  made  duke  of  Albany; 
and  nine  days  later  the  marriage  took  place. 
On  the  previous  day  Mary  bad  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  king.  The  alliance  must  have 
been  popular  in  ScotJand,  or  Mary  could  not  have 
triumphed  in  opposition  to  so  many  powerful 
tnflnenoea ;  but  it  caused  dismay  in  England. 
Murray  headed  a  rebellion,  relying  on  English 
assistance;  but  Mary's  energetic  proceemnga 
led  to  his  prompt  defeat,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  royal  authority.  Unfortunately,  her  suc- 
cess led  Mary  to  entertain  the  idea  of  over- 
throwing Protestantism,  whereas  she  bad  suc- 
ceeded only  because  her  subpecta  had  believed 
her  to  be  upholding  the  existmg  system  agsinst 
tha  dedgns  of  a  few  ambitious  and  selfish  no- 
bles. She  put  hersoll  in  communication  with 
the  conrta  of  France  and  Spain,  and  with  the 
pope.  From  Spain  and  Home  she  received 
some  money,  but  Philip  II.  could  afFord  her  no 
military  assistance,  though  he  intimated  that 
he  might  furnish  it  at  a  future  period.  Mary 
now  assumed  a  high  tone  toward  Elizabeth ; 
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and  aa  she  wa«  mpported  by  the  Frenoli  and 

Spanish  ambaaaadora,  the  Engtish  queen  had 
to  abate  her  pretensions.  Unrra;  was  desiroos 
of  pardon,  and  appears  to  hare  been  dncerelj 
anzions  to  return  to  his  allegiance;  Imt  Mary 
was  resolved  on  his  destrnotion,  and  on  that 
of  moat  of  hia  aasooiates.  She  was  now  mnch 
nnder  tbe  inflaenoe  of  David  Bizzio.  one  of 
those  clever  Italian  adventorers  wno  then 
swarmed  over  Enrope,  and  who  filled  every 
kind  of  employment  m  all  ootmtries,  from  tiiat 
of  the  statesman  to  that  of  the  spy.  The 
queen's  love  for  Damley  was  of  bncj  endn- 
ranoe,  hia  wortiileesneaa  having  soon  become 
apparent  They  quarrelled,  and  Damley  af- 
fected to  beHeve  ne  had  been  dishonored  by 
Eizzio.  Damley  wished  for  tlie  crovn  mat- 
rimonial, meaning  an  eqnal  share  in  the  royal 
anthority,  whioh  Uary  hod  promised  him  in 
l!he  days  of  their  attachment  This  promise 
she  now  ref  osed  to  keep,  and  Daruley  attrib- 
ated  her  decision  to  Rizrio.  She  had  also 
Joined  the  leagne  of  the  Oatholic  sovereigns 
of  the  continent  to  exterminate  Protestant- 
ism. Damleyenteredinto  a  vast  conspiracy,  of 
which  the  mnrder  of  Rizrio  was  a  mere  item, 
bnt  the  only  one  that  was  saocessfolly  executed. 
His  chief  abettors  were  Lord  Rnthven,  the  earl 
of  Morton,  chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  Damley's  father,  Lethington,  Lord 
Lindesay,  and  John  Enoz.  The  conspiracy 
was  known  to  EUzubeth  and  her  nunisters. 
On  the  evening  of  Maroh  9,  16S8,  several  of 
the  conspirators  entered  the  room  where  Mary 
was  supping,  with  Rizmo  and  others,  in  Holy- 
rood  ptJaoe,  and  dragged  the  It^an  to  the 
entrance  of  the  presence  chamber,  on  the  stairs 
of  which  he  was  slain,  reodving  JSfl  wounds. 
Damley  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  those 
who  entered  the  queen's  cabinet ;  he  tore  Riz- 
^o  from  the  hold  he  had  on  the  queen's  gar- 
ments, and  held  her  while  his  aasooiates  de- 
spatched the  Italian.  Mary  was  for  a  time  the 
Bisoner  of  the  conspirators,  but  by  deceiving 
amley  she  effected  her  escape.  Mnrray  re- 
turned, and  while  she  was  reconciled  to  him 
and  his  immediate  friends,  she  pursaed  the 
mnrderers  of  Rlzzio  with  implacable  resent- 
ment. Seventy  of  them,  headed  by  Morton, 
fled  to  Enzland ;  Lennox  was  banished  from  the 
court,  and  Lethington  deprived  of  his  office. 
She  no  longer  di^oiged  her  hatred  of  Damley. 
On  June  19  she  gave  birth  to  her  only  child, 
afterward  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  James  I. 
of  England.  At  this  time  her  connection  with 
the  earl  of  Bothwell  commenced.  He  was 
powerfol,  bold,  nnsompnlona,  and  accomplish- 
ed, and  it  was  natural  that  Mary  should  wish 
to  secure  his  services ;  bnt  her  enemies  charge 
that  she  entertained  a  criminal  passion  for  him. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  she  showed  nim  high  favor, 
while  she  treated  her  husband  more  contemptu- 
onaly  than  ever.  A  plan  for  the  destruction  of 
Darnley  waa  formed  by  Lethington,  who  wished 
to  gratify  the  qneen  by  ridding  her  of  her  hus- 
band, either  by  divorce  or  by  murder,  and  to 


effect  the  restoration  of  Morton  and  his  asm- 
datea.  Bothwell  joined  the  conspiracy,  as  did 
other  great  nobles.  Murray  did  not  oppoae  it 
It  is  charged  that  it  was  communicated  to  tbe 
queen,  and  that  she  offered  no  serious  oppo- 
sition to  it  A  bond  to  cat  off  the  king,  and 
to  protect  each  other,  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  conspirators.  Morton,  on  hia  return, 
was  ready  to  join  them  if  he  could  har* 
the  queen's  written  warrant,  whieli  Bothir^ 
sODght  to  obtain,  but  nnsncceasfully.  Dam- 
ley was  then  ill  of  the  smallpox  at  QUb^w. 
There  he  was  visited  by  Mary,  and  a  reoon^ 
dliatdoQ  was  apparently  effected.  On  his  r&> 
covering  sufficiently  to  travel  he  was  removed 
to  the  provost's  house  at  Kirk  of  Field,  near 
Edinborgh,  where  Mary  attended  liim  with 
mnch  ^parent  kindness,  passing  several  nights 
nnder  Ms  roof.  This  house  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder  on  the  night  of  Feb.  9,  IGS?,  while 
the  qneen  waa  attending  a  masquerade  at  Holy- 
rood  nalaoe.  Of  Bothwell's  gnilt  of  this  mnr- 
der  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  but  Mary's 
part  in  it  is  not  so  clear;  and  the  main  point 
in  that  "Marian  controversy"  which  has  con- 
tinned  to  the  present  time  turns  upon  the  qnes- 
tion  of  her  participation  in  Bothwell's  oon- 
apirscy.  The  impresfdon  at.Edinhm^h  waa 
unfavorable  to  her,  and  did  not  lack  e^r«B- 
eion;  and  her  indifference,  and  her  refraining 
from  any  exertion  to  punish  those  who  were 
londly  accused  by  the  general  voice,  deepened 
the  belief  in  her  gnilt.  Instead  of  complying 
with  Lennox's  demand  for  the  arrest  of  Both- 
well,  she  heaped  favors  upon  the  murderer. 
Public  opinion,  as  pronounced  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  compelled  her  to  order  that  Batb- 
well  should  be  tried ;  bnt  his  trial  waa  a 
mockery,  the  government  acting  ecandalooalT 
in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  acquitted.  New  aiM 
signal  marks  of  favor  were  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  government 
was  in  his  hands.  He  sought  to  marry  tlie 
queen,  and  was  divorced  from  his  wife.  At  a 
tavern  supper,  to  which  he  invited  many  of 
the  nobles  and  others,  he  procured,  partly  b7 
intimidation  and  partly  by  falsehood,  their 
signatures  to  a  bond  declaring  him  ionooent, 
and  recommending  the  <jQeen  to  marry  him. 
On  April  24,  while  returning  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh,  she  was  B^zed  by  Bothwell,  and 
conducted  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar.  She  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Edinbni^h  on  May  8, 
when  Bothwell's  divorce  was  completed.  Her 
intention  to  marry  him  was  then  announced. 
He  was  made  duke  of  Orkney,  and  on  May  15 
they  were  married.  This  marriage  created 
universal  disgust  A  conspiracy  which  had 
been,  formed  against  Bothwell,  composed  of 
the  chief  nobles,  now  assmned  a  serious  mag- 
nitude, and  hostilities  broke  out  early  in  June. 
The  confederates  seised  Edinbnrgh,  and  when 
the  two  armies  met  on  Carberry  hill,  June  16, 
Mary  was  deserted  by  most  of  her  troops,  and 
was  compelled  to  snrrender.  Bothwell  fied, 
and  never  returned.     The  qneen  waa  oom- 
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mjtted  to  Lochleren  OMtle,  vhere  on  Jaly  24 
ihe  signed  an  act  of  abdioatian  in  favor  of  her 
ton,  and  other  acta  arran^ug  the  goveminent, 
of  which  Morra;  was  to  be  the  neod  as  re- 
gent These  aots  were  extorted  from  her,  and 
depended  for  their  validity  eotirely  npon  the 
power  of  the  confederates  to  maintain  their 
position.  OnKorray's  retam  from  France,  he 
Tinted  Harj,  and  \>j  worl:ing  on  her  fears  he 
had  the  art  to  make  her  request  him  to  accept 
the  regenof.  Parliament  paaaed  an  act  vir- 
tnallj  dethroning  the  qneen,  and  charging  her 
with  being  privy  to  Damley's  murder.  On 
Hay  S,  I66B,  she  made  her  escape  from  Looh- 
leven,  and  nllied  a  powerfnl  force  to  her  sup- 
port, which  was  defeated  at  I^ngside,  Hay  IS, 
by  Unrray.  Uary  fled  to  Engluid,  which  she 
entered  May  16.  There  was  no  oocanon  for 
this  oonrse,  which  was  the  most  nnwise  she 
coold  haye  adopted.  At  first  she  was  treated 
with  some  consideration  by  Elizabeth,  bat  the 
latter  Msomed  the  part  of  jadge  between  Mary 
and  her  opponents,  and  a&ected  to  decide  on 
her  guilt  or  innoomoe  of  the  charges  preferred 
agsinat  her.  The  examinations  were  nnfaiily 
eondncted,  and  injnred  Mary's  repatation.  Du- 
ring the  early  years  of  her  residence  in  Eng- 
land she  was  variously  treated,  and  it  was  not 
till  1S78,  when  haV  pertj  in  Scotland  was  finally 
overthrown,  that  sne  lost  all  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  that  quarter.  Bhe  was  concerned 
in  various  attempts  against  Elixabeth's  govern- 
ment, and  sought  to  marry  the  dnke  of  Nor- 
folk. She  intrigned  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  with  other  foreigners  of  eminence,  for  her 
Uberation.  The  noitiiem  rebellion,  headed  by 
the  dukee  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, which  was  the  last  open  effort  made  by 
the  Catholics  to  restore  the  old  ftuth,  she  dis- 
couraged. At  one  time,  in  IBTI,  Elieabeth 
was  on  Uie  point  of  restoring  her ;  but  in  1B7S 
die  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Scotch  gov- 
ernment tor  the  surrender  of  Uary,  who  was 
to  have  been  tried,  oondenmed,  and  pnt  to 
death.  This  nlaa  buled  throiigh  the  death  of 
the  Twent  liar,  at  it  had  previonsly  failed 
through  the  deatlia  of  the  regents  Murray  and 
Lennox.  Her  hand  was  sought  by  Leicester, 
by  Bir  George  Oarey,  a  near  relative  of  Eliia- 
beth,  and  by  Don  John  of  Ansbla.  She  was 
confined  in  varioDs  places,  her  chief  custodian 
being  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  In  most  oases 
her  b'eatmeDt  was  outrageous,  and  shows  the 
extent  of  Eliiaboth'H  parson^  hatred  of  the 
woman  she  had  wronged,  and  that  she  denred 
to  eSeot  her  deslmction.  Mary  was  both 
feared  and  hated  by  the  reformers,  who  de- 
manded her  death  through  the  ministers  of 
Elizabeth  and  through  parliament  She  was 
believed  to  be  the  prinoipBl  person  in  all  the 


nection.  An  "association"  was  formed,  di- 
rected not  only  against  those  who  should  do 
violence  to  EUcabeth,  but  also  against  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  crime  should  be  com- 


mitted. Parliament  sanctioned  this  aaso<dati(Hi 
in  153S.  Babington's  conspiracy  was  formed 
in  1686,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  to 
hberate  Mary,  who  had  some  .correspondence 
with  BabingtoD,  in  which  no  enconragement, 
however^jvas  given  to  his  dedgna  against  Elis- 
abeth. This  conspiracy  early  became  known 
to  Elizabeth's  ministers,  who  nursed  it,  until 
even  the  queen  became  alarmed,  and  compelled 
the  arrest  of  the  assaasinB.  It  was  then  re- 
solved to  proceed  against  Mary,  who  had  been 
removed  to  Fotharingay  castle,  Sept  36,  1586. 
A  commission,  composed  of  46  persons,  wa> 
appointed  to  try  her.  At  its  head  was  the 
chancellor,  Bromley,  and  the  treasorer,  Bur- 
leigh, was  one  of  its  members.  The  other 
members  were  all  persons  of  eminence,  either 
state  offioers,  or  peera,  or  lawyers.  This  com- 
mission, of  whico  11  members  refused  to  act, 
met  at  Fotheringay  castle  on  Oct  II,  166«,' 
and,  after  overcoming  Mary's  oriKinal  deter- 
mination lOot  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction, 
proceeded  with  the  trial  on  the  14th.  Bhe 
defended  herself  with  skill  and  success  against 
the  great  array  of  talent  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  commissioners  dnrst  not  come  to  a  dedsion 
in  her  presence.  They  a^onmed  to  West- 
minster, after  sitting  two  day&  and  on  Oct 
86  they  unanimoosly  declared  her  guilty.  It 
was  not  until  Nov.  19  that  Mary  was  informed 
of  their  deciuon,  aod  she  heard  it  with  calm- 
ness. Efforts  to  save  her  life  were  made  by 
the  governments  of  France  and  Scotland.    The 


monstrations  of  joy.  Parliament  urged  execu- 
tion. EliEabeth,  however,  seemed  rdnctant  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  and  for  six  weeks  the 
warrant  for  her  execution  remained  unsigned 
in  the  hands  of  Davison ;  nor  is  it  oert^n  that 
she  ever  signed  it  A  warrant  purporting  to 
bear  her  signature  was  jriven  by  Burleigh  and 
his  associates  to  Beale,  Feb.  S,  168?,  bnt  there 
is  evidence  that  it  may  have  borne  that  signa- 
ture in  oonseqnenoe  of  a  forgery  effected  by 
one  Harrison,  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  Secre- 
tary Walsinoihun,  the  most  implacable  and  dis- 
honest of  Mary's  enemies.  An  attempt  to. 
induce  her  jailers  to  poison  her,  in  which 
Walsingham  and  Davison  were  the  prindpal 
instruments,  had  failed,  "tn  Feb,  ?  the  earls 
of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  proceeded  to  Fother- 
ingay castle,  and  informed  Mtu-y  that  she  must 
Srepare  to  die  the  next  morning,  at  6  o'clock, 
he  was  t^en  by  surprise,  bnt  bore  herself 
with  obaracteriitic  firmness.  She  made  all 
her  preparations  for  death  with  deliberation, 
and  at  the  app<^ted  time  proceeded  to  the 
scaffold,  which  had  been  u«cted  In  the  ban- 
quetdng  hall.  She  was  denied  the  presence  of 
Her  almoner,  and  was  rudely  importuned  to 
change  her  faith  by  the  bigoted  dean  of  Feler- 
boroogh,  and  by  the  bmtu  earl  of  Kent,  whose 
efforts  she  qnieUy  but  firmly  repulsed.  She 
died  with  heroic  bravery ;  and  even  when  the 
executioner  at  first  stniok  her  on  the  skull,  is- 
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fliatJng  &  horrible  wonnd,  she  did  not  shrink 
or  groan.  Two  more  blows  were  necessary 
to  despatch  her.  After  b^ng  contemptaoasl; 
negleoted  for  six  months,  her  remuns  were 
bnried  in  FeterboTongh  cathedral,  Elizabeth 
acting  as  chief  mourner  through  Lady  Bed- 
ford; and  2fi  years  afterward  they  were  re- 
moved to  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  in  'WeBtminster 
abbey,  by  order  of  her  son  James  I.  When 
Elizabeth  was  informed  of  Uary's  death,  she 
expressed  great  indignation,  forbade  Bnrleigh 
and  Waisingham  her  presenoe  as  the  sole  an- 
tliOFB  of  the  crime,  and  sent  their  principal 
tool.  Secretary  Daviaon,  to  the  tower,  and  had 
him  fined  £10,000.  Darison's  word  is  all  the 
evidence  that  exists  of  Elizabeth  having  signed 
the  warrant,  and  he  was  not  only  a  witness  in 
his  own  cause,  hut  had  l)een  concerned  in  an 
attempt  to  induce  Mary's  jailers  seoretly  to 
poison  her. — The  qneetion  of  Ifary's  gnilt  or 
innocence  of  the  crimes  charged  against  her 
ha*  been  vahemently  debated  for  three  oen- 
taries,  and  hundreds  of  worlca  have  been  writ- 
ten on  it,  while  she  haa  been  a  favorite  charac- 
ter with  poets  and  novelists.  The  question 
seems  no  nearer  to  a  solution  now  than  it  was 
in  the  early  days  of  her  residence  in  England, 
when  it  was  debated  by  George  Bnohanaa  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  Iiseley,  bishop  of  Ross, 
bar  champion,  on  the  other.  Among  the  nn- 
merons  works  in  relation  to  Uary,  we  cite 
those  of  Leeley,  "Defence  of  the  Honor  of 
Marie,  Qnene  of  Scotland  and  Dowager  of 
France"  (London,  1569);  George  Bachanan, 
De  Maria  Seotonan  S»gi7ia,  io.  (London, 
1S71 ;  translated  into  English  byRobert  Leck- 
previk,  and  also  into  French) ;  William  Cdell, 
''  Historic  of  tbe  Life  and  Death  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotland"  (London,  1624) ;  William 
Sanderson,  "Oompleat  History  of  the  Livee 
and  Reigns  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  and 
of  her  son  James  71."  (London,  1B68) ;  "  The 
Genuine  Letters  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to 
James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,"  translated  from  the 
French  originals  by  Edward  Bimmonds  (West- 
minster, 1721);  Jebb,  "History  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  Mary,  Qneen  of  Scots  and  Dow- 
ager of  France,  extracted  from  ori^nal  Reo- 
orda,"  dw.  (London,  172B) ;  James  Anderson, 
"  OoUectiona  relating  to  the  History  of  Mary, 
Qneen  of  ScotUnd"  (Edinburgh,  1737-'e); 
De  Marsy,  Hittoira  d»  Marie  Staart  (London 
and  Paris,  1742-'8);  Goodall,  "Examination 
of  tbe  Letters  said  to  be  written  by  Marie, 
Qneen  of  Scots,  to  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell ; 
also  an  Enquiry  into  tbe  Murder  of  King  Hen- 
ry" (Edinburgh,  1764);  Robertson,  "History 
of  Scotlsnd  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary 
and  of  James  VL"  (London,  1769);  Tjtler, 
"An  Enquiry,  Historical  and  Critical,  into 
tbe  Evidence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots  "  (Edin- 
burgh, 1759);  Whitaker,  "Mary,  Queen  of 
Scote,  Vindicated"  (London,  1788);  Thomas 
Robertson,  "  History  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soot- 
land"  (Edinburgh,  17SS);  George  Obalmers, 
"Idfe  of  Mary,  Qaeen  of  Soota,"  Ao.  (Lon- 
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don,  1818);  Miss  Benger,"  Memoirs  of  Mary 
Staart"  (London,  1B22) ;  Hugh  Campbell,  "  The 
Case  of  Uary,  Queen  of  Scot«,  and  of  Eliza- 
beth, Qneen  of  England,"  and  "  Love  Letters 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  "  (London,  1826) ;  Miss  Strickland,  "  Let- 
ters of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  "  (London,  1848), 
and  "  Livee  of  the  Qneens  of  Scotland  "  (Edin- 
burgh, ISGO-'Se) ;  Prince  Lal>anoff  de  Rostov, 
Lettrtt,  XTutraetioTU  tt  mim&ire*  da  Marit  iSln- 
art  (7  vols.,  London,  1844;  English  trsnslation, 
184S) ;  Dargnud,  HittoWt  de  Marie  Stuart 
(Paris,  1850);  Cb6niel,  Marit  Stuart  tt  Cath^ 
rine  de  Medieu  (Paris,  1968)  i  Tenlet,  Lettrei  de 
Marie  Stuart  (Paris,  1869*) ;  Joseph  Robertson, 
"  Cstalogues  of  the  Jewels,  Dresses,  Furniture, 
Books,  and  Paintings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  " 
(Edinburgh,  1868} ;  Flandre,  "  History  of  Maiy 
Btnart,  Queen  of  Scots,"  translated  from  the 
manuscript  of  Prof.  Petit  (3  vols.,  London, 
1874);  Hoeack,  "Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
her  Accuser  "(2d  ed.,  London,  1874);  and  "The 
Letter  Books  of  Sir  Amies  Poulet,  Keeper  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  edited  by  John  Morria 
(London,  1874).  See  also  Fronde's  "  History 
of  EnglMid,"  vols.  vii,-iii.  (London,  1870),  end 
Ueline,  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  latest 
English  Historian  "  (Now  York,  1871). 

MAKTSmu,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Tnba 
CO.,  California,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Feather  and  Yuba  rivers,  on  the  Oregon  divi- 
sion of  the  Central  Padflc  railroad  at  the  inter- 
seotion  of  the  California  Northern  line,  GO  m. 
N.  of  Saorametito,  and  110  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  San. 
Francisco;  pop.  in  1870,4,788,  of  whom  1,417 
were  Chinese.  It  stands  on  a  level  plain.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houses 
are  generally  built  of  brick.  The  Central  Pa- 
cific rulroad  crosses  the  Yuba  on  a  fine  bridge. 
The  Feather  river  ia  navigable  at  all  seasons  to 
this  point  by  steamers  oi  Ught  draught.  Thft 
city  IS  the  centre  of  a  Isrge  trade  with  the  mi- 
ning districts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There  are 
several  flouring  mills,  breweries,  carriage  fao- 
toriee,  a  f  oundery  and  machine  shop,  a  woollen 
factory,  Ac,  a  savings  bank,  and  three  private 
banks.  The  public  schools  are  graded,  inclu- 
ding a.  high  school  department,  and  have  an 
average  attendance  of  about  600  pupils.  Then- 
are  eight  or  ten  private  schools  and  academies, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  about  260.  Tbe 
city  has  a  newspaper,  issning  daily  and  weekly 
editiens,  and  eight  (Jinrches.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1849,  and  incorporated  in  1861. 

HIBYTILU,  a  town  and  tbe  capital  ot 
Blount  CO.,  Tennessee,  on  the  Enoxville  and 
Charleston  railroad,  16  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Enox- 
ville;  pop.  in  1870,  811,  of  whom  108  were 
colored.  It  is  the  seat  of  Maryville  college 
(Presbyterian),  founded  iu  1819  and  chartered 
in  1842.  The  college  embraoee  the  ordinary 
oollegiata  course  of  four  years,  a  ladies'  conrso 
of  four  years,  preparatory  courses,  and  an 
Eiwlish  course  of  three  years.  In  1878-'4  It 
had  8  professors,  6  instructors,  181  atudenta 
(collegiate,  20 ;  preparatory,  34 ;  ladies'  conrde. 
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29;  English  oonrae,  60),  and  a  libraT7  of  2,CN}0 
Tolouies.  The  groDiids  embrace  (16  acres,  and 
contun  three  buildings,  recentlr  erected  st  a 
cost  of  ^0,000.  The  sitnation  is  noted  for  its 
heslthfnlnees  and  beaatj. 

USICCIO,  a  Florentine  painter,  whose  real 
name  was  Tomuabd  Qcidi,  bom  at  San  Gio- 
vanni, near  Florence,  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
tnrj,  died  in  1448.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  a 
pnpil  of  Uasolino  da  PanicaJe,  and  from  his 
personal  liabita  waa  callad  Tommaaacclo  (short- 
ened to  Masacdo),  "  slovenlv  Thomas."  While 
a  jonng  nun  he  visited  Rome,  and  painted 
there  in  the  chapel  of  Santa  Caterina  in  the 
charch  of -Sao  ClemeDte  a  aeries  of  frescoes 
frotn  the  life  of  8L  Catharine,  and  other  anb- 

SMts,  which  are  the  earKecrt  works  ascribed  to 
lim  with,  an;  certaintj.  In  14S4  he  returned 
to  Florence.  Bis  frescoes  lllastrating  the  life 
of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  of  Uie 
Carmetite  chnroh,  introduced  a  marked  im- 
provement in  painting.  The  sabjects  were 
the  "Ejpalnon  of  Adun  and  Eve  from  Para- 
dise," the  "Tribute  Monej,"  "Peter  rwsing 
a  Yonth  to  Life ''  "  Pet«r  and  John  healing 
the  Cripple,"  "Peter  and  John  distributing 
Ahns,"  and  "Peter  baptizing  Converta,"  in 
which  the  flgnre  of  a  yonng  man  who  has 
tlirown  off  bis  garment  and  is  ahivering  with 
sudden  cold  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  art. 
lis  i  FPIXl.     Bee  Chili,  and  Jdas  Feb- 

Uaunut  (a  contraction  of  Tommabo  Am- 
nio), an  Italian  popular  leader,  bom  in  Amalfi 
in  1620,  aaaasunated  in  Naples,  Jalj  16,  1647. 
He  was  a  fisherman,  but  headed  a  auccesaful  re- 
volt againat  the  duke  of  Arcos,  who  as  viceroy 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  war  against  France,  had  levied 
a  tax  on  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  food  of  tlie 
common  people.  On  July  7,  1647,  a  dispute 
in  the  market  place  as  to  which  of  two  parties 
should  pay  the  odious  tax  collected  a  crowd, 
into  which  Uasaniello,  who  was  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  popnlace,  ran  shouting,  "  No  taxee, 
notaxeal  long  live  the  king  of  SpainI  down 
with  the  bad  goverament !  "  Aiter  apeak- 
'  ing  a  few  eloqnent  worda,  he  was  made  by  ac- 
olamation  chief  of  the  angry  populace,  which 
poared  through  the  streeta,  demoliahing  the  tax 
gstherem'  honses,  burning  palaces,  opening 
prisons,  and  driving  the  viceroy  into  the  castle. 
An  impromptu  commonwealth  waa  organized, 
and  Masaniello  was  proclaimed  "captain  gen- 
eral of  the  Neapolitan  people,"  After  an  nn- 
SDcoessfnl  attempt  by  some  noble*  to  make  away 
with  him,  which  reaolted  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
wonM-be  Hsasrins,  the  vtoeroy  accepted  articles 
drawn  tip  by  the  insnraente,  wbicn  abolished 
the  imposts  upon  eatables,  restored  the  privi- 
leges bestowed  by  Obarlee  T.,  and  granted  a 
general  amnesty,  the  Neapolitans  to  remain  In 
arms  until  the  articles  should  have  been  rati- 
fied by  the  king  of  Spain.  This  negotiation 
completed,  Uaaaniello  threw  off  the  rich  robes 
he  had  aaanmed,  declared  himaeU  again  a  flah- 
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erman,  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  thp  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  Naples.  But  the  people  would  not ' 
suffer  him  to  resign.  The  neit  day,  after  a 
feast  with  the  duke  of  Arcos,  he  became  delir- 
ious, whether  from  the  effects  of  over-good 
fortune  or  of  poison,  and  his  whole  natnr» 
changed,  The  reign  of  freedom  now  rapidly 
became  a  reign  of  terror.  For  four  days  long- 
er the  people  obeyed  him;  but  on  July  16, 
nine  days  after  he  became  chief,  he  was  aasaa- 
mnated  in  a  convent,  where  he  bad  taken  ref- 
uge from  their  jeers.  His  body  was  dragged 
throngh  the  atreeta  and  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  outrage,  and  his  head  waa  sent  to  the  vice- 
roy. The  neit  day  head  and  body  were  put 
together  by  the  fickle  populace,  who,  to  the 
nnmber  of  80,000,  followed  the  remains  to- 
the  tomb,  where  military  honors  were  paid. 
by  order  of  the  viceroy.  He  waa  killed  as  a 
tyrant,  but  was  subsequently  revered  by  the 
people  as  a  liberator.  Anber's  opera  of  La 
mvettt  fU  PorUei,  also  known  as  MatanitUo, 
is  founded  upon  his  nine  days'  career.  Ca- 
rafa  de  Oolobrano  also  wrote  an  opera,  Miua- 
niello,  which  is  now  obsolete. 

MiSllUXU.    Bee  Juan  Fbrkandez. 

JUSITI,  an  inland  oity  of  Nicaragua,  in  the' 
department  of  Granada,  16  m.  S.  E.  of  Mana- 
gua; pop.  about  12,000,  nearly  all  Indians.  It 
haa  not  a  ika^^  public  edifice  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  but  the  suburbs,  consisting  of  immense 
flower  and  frait  gardens  dotted  with  Indian 
huts,  are  remarkably  pictnreaque.  Tbe  water 
supply  is  raised  by  a  steam  pump  to  the  tovrn, 
from  a  lagoon  of  the  same  name,  vritii  an  area 
of  10  sq.  m.,  a  short  dirtance  S.  of  and  368  ft. 
lower  than  Haaaya.  The  chief  industries  ar» 
agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware, hate,  mats,  hammocks,  and  some  cotton 
end  pita  tiuDes,  The  feaat  of  Ban  Ger6nimo, 
the  patron  of  one  of  the  four  cantons  intOi 
whicn  the  town  ia  divided,  ia  annually  attended 
t^  about  SO.OOO  persons.  In  the  vicinity  is  » 
volcano  of  tue  same  name,  2,973  ft  high,  the 
lost  great  eruption  of  whioh  ooonrred  March 
16,  17T3,  when  a  torrent  of  lava  was  poured 
out,  which  covers  a  portion  of  land  2  m.  wide, 
forming  a  gloomy  barren  waste  in  the  midat 
of  theluinriaiit  v^tation  by  which  it  Is  sor- 
rounded.  Not  far  from  the  dty  are  rocks  and 
ruins  covered  with  antique  red  puntings  and 
rude  hieri^lyphiea. 

HISUGMI,  Pasis,  an  Italian  anatomist,  bornr 
at  Oastelleto,  near  Biena,  in  1762,  died  in  Flor- 
ence, Oct.  19,  1816.  He  became  professor  of 
anatomy  at  the  university  of  Siena  in  1774, 
and  in  1784  obtained  a  prize  from  the  French 
academy  of  sciences.    In  1T87  appeared  hia 


.  ..  .  CoTporU  Hujtui'ni  Sitt^ria  tt  1 
phia.  From  1801  till  his  death  be  was  pro- 
feMor  of  anatomy,  phyriology,  and  chemist^ 
in  tbe  hot^ital  of  Banta  Haria  at  Florence.  He- 
left  Anatvmia  per  uto  degli  ttudioti  di  tailtura 
epUtura  (Florence,  1816),  and  Anatomia  vnt^ 
MTM,  with  ilhutratums  (Kta,  18S8-'81). 
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■tMiMi  a.  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  prorinoe 
and  46  m.  B.  E.  of  the  eitj  of  Oran ;  pop.  in 
18S6,  6,442.  It  has  two  public  sqnares,  two 
market  plaCM,  a  mosqae,  end  oupet  faotoriee. 
It  waa  l£e  reaidence  of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  in 
1886  ■waa  burned  down  by  the  French.  Snb- 
geqnentlr  it  was  rebuilt  and  it  is  now  an  im- 
portant  emporiom  of  inland  trade. 

HASOAKEHE  IBLi8,  the  name  of  a  sroup  of 
ialands  in  tlt«  Indian  ooean  including  Saorttins 
(f onnerlj  Isle  of  France)  and  Rodriguec,  which 
belong  to  Gr«at  Britain,  and  the  French  isiuid 
of  manion  (formerly  Boorbon).  The  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  Masoarei^ias,  the  Porta- 
goese  discoverer  of  the  gronp. 

■IMMTIUM)  ao  Algonqnin  tribe,  near  lAke 
Mip^igMi,  who  figure  largely  in  earlj  French 
acoonnts.  Thej  were  closely  united  with  the 
Foxee  and  Eiok^toos,  and  when  first  knovni 
to  tiie  French,  about  1680,  were  at  war  with 
the  Ottawaa  and  even  with  the  Neutral  Kadon 
on  Niagara  river.  Allonez  in  1669  found  them 
on  the  Wisconsin,  and  later  they  were  on  tlte 
Foz.  Some  at  a  still  later  da;  removed  to  the 
Ohio.  In  1712  they  joined  the  Foxes  and 
Eickapoos  against  the  French,  and  maintained 
a  hostUa  attitude  till  the  close  of  the  French 
rule.  They  showed  eimilar  hostility  to  the  Eng- 
lish, attacking  Ool.  Croghan  near  the  Wahash 
is  1766;  and  to  the  Americans,  attempting  to 
cot  off  Clarke  by  treachery  in  17T7,  In  all 
theae  operations  they  appear  acting  with  one 
of  their  kindred  tribes,  and  in  tbia  century  are 
never  treated  as  a  distinct  body.  The  Eurons 
called  them  Aaistaeronon,  or  Fire  Nation,  but 


lutin  meant  prurie. 


UasAres,  an  English  maUiematiclan,  bom  in 
London,  Deo.  16,  1781,  died  at  Reigate,  Maj 
19,  1834.  He  was  ednoated  at  Oambrid^e, 
studied  law,  and  after  a  few  years'  practice 
was  appointed  attorney  general  for  Oanada,  and 
reaided  in  Quebec  tilt  1778.  After  his  return 
to  England  he  recommended  conciliatory  mea- 
sures with  the  American  colonies,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  sinecure  office  of  curuCor  baron 
of  the  exchequer.  He  wrote  "  The  Elements 
of  Plane  Trigonometry"  (1760);  a  treatise 
against  the  abuse  of  the  ne^ve  sign  in  alge- 
bra (1768);  a  learned  treatise  on  "LifeAn- 
nnlUes"  (1788^;  and  nnmerons  papers  in  t^ 
"PhiloBophioal  Transactions."  He  also  pub- 
lished SmpU^m  Logarithmiei  (6  vols.,  1791- 
1807),  and  Sery>tora  Optiei  (1838). 

HiSHUL  iUfdl,  lady,  the  favorite  of  Queen 
Anne  of  England,  bom  about  1670,  died  Dec 
6, 1784.  The  place  of  her  birth  was  probalbly 
London,  where  her  father,  Francis  EtIL  was  a 
merchant,  and  married  the  aunt  of  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  a  AGss  Jennings.  He  mined 
himself  by  becoming  a  speculator,  and  Abigail, 
hie  eldest  daughter,  became  a  waiting  woman 
to  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Rivers.  When  the 
dnohess  of  Uarlboroogh  learned  of  the  pov- 


ert7  of  her  relotivee,  the  HillSj  she  afforded 
them  great  assistance.  By  her  influence  AU- 
goil  was  ^ipointed  bedchwnber  woman  to  the 
princess;  but  the  arrogance  of  the  duchess 
offended  all  the  redpients  of  her  bounty. 
Availing  herself  of  her  confidential  position  m 
the  service  of  Anne,  who  had  become  qneen, 
Abigail  Hill  was  steadily  undermining  the 
duchess  of  Marlborou^  at  court  Samuel 
Mashaio,  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to 
the  prince  of  Denmark,  became  attached  to 
Abi^dl,  and  the  queen  was  the  confidante  of 
their  courtship,  of  which  the  Uarlboronghs 
knew  nothing.  Anne  was  present  at  thdr 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  1707.  After  a 
long  and  bitter  struma,  the  Marlborough  in- 
fljience  was  overthrown,  the  whig  ministry 
was  diamiased,  and  the  tories  came  into  power, 
and  made  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  with  Lotus 
XIY.  At  the  dose  of  1711  her  husband  was 
made  Baron  Masham  of  Otee,  being  one  of  Qio 
twelve  peers  created  to  enable  Uie  t«ry  minis- 
ters to  force  their  measures  throngh  the  honse 
of  lords.  In  the  quarrel  between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke,  Lady  Maaham  sided  with  the 
latter.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  171^ 
her  court  favor  came  to  an  end,  and  she  and 
her  husband  retired  to  their  seat  at  Otes. 

HlSUnssi,  or  P^^MJ— .  a  king  of  Nnmidia, 
bom  about  240  B.  C,  died  in  148.  He  waa 
the  oon  of  Oslo,  king  of  the  Maasylions,  the 
most  powerful  tribe  in  £.  Nmnidia,  and  re- 
ceived a  superior  education  at  Oarthage,  which 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood  com- 
menced ita  second  great  atm^e  against  Rmue, 
under  the  lead  of  Hannibal.  The  Oarthagin- 
ians  prevailed  on  the  Uassyhans  to  declare  war 
against  Syphax,  king  of  the  Uassffiaylians,  a 
rival  Numidian  tribe,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Bomana  MasinUaa  commanded 
his  father's  army,  routed  8yphax  ^13),  and 
orossed  over  to  Spain,  wbere  the  Numidian 
horse  greatly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
brothers  Oneius  and  PubUns  Soipio.  Sdpio 
Afrioanoa  the  elder,  by  the  return  of  Uaadva, 
the  captive  nephew  of  the  Numidian,  to  his 
uodle  with  presents  and  a  courteous  message, 
paved  the  way  for  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  latter,  which  proved  disastrooa  to  Otu^age 
when  8<dpio  finally  carried  the  war  into  Af- 
rica. Masinissa  is  said  t«  have  been  influenced 
by  resentment  aRBinst  Haadmbal,  who  had  be- 
trothed to  him  nis  daughter  Sc^bonisba,  but 
in  order  to  gtin  over  Syphax  broke  his  prom- 
ise and  gave  her  to  the  latter.  Betoming  to 
Africa,  where  his  father  had  in  the  mean  while 
died,  Uasiniasa  reconquered  his  kingdom  from 
a  usurper,  but  was  soon  attacked  by  the  Oar- 
thaginians  and  their  new  ally,  was  repeatedly 
routed,  and  saved  his  lite  by  flight  At  thia 
juncture  Soipio  landed  in  Africa  (204),  and 
Marinisaa  was  enabled  not  only  to  regain  his 
poaseasiona,  but  while  assisting  his  victorious 
allies,  jointly  with  Lnlius,  one  of  th^r  com- 
manders, took  Oirta,  the  capital  of  Syphax. 
Sophonisba  became  bis  oaptive,  and  soon  hla 
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wifa.  Being  afraid  of  the  inflaence  of  Has- 
dmbal's  daaght^r  over  her  new  consort  Bcipio 
■everelj  reprimanded  Uanuisaa,  and  asked  the 
Burrcnder  of  tlie  Carthagiaion  woman  as  a  cap- 
tive of  Rome.  Unable  or  nnwiUing,  at  tne 
risk  of  his  power,  to  defend  the  freedom  of  hia 
wife,  Maainiaaa  aaved  her  from  the  ignominy 
of  Roman  oapdvitj  bj  sending  her  a  cup  of 

gotaon,  which  ahe  drank  without  heaitatioa. 
Tphaz  was  sent  to  Italy,  where  ahortlj  after 
he  died.  Is  spite  of  his  trsgio  loss,  Maainiaaa 
from  ambition  peraiated  in  his  fldeiity  to  Borne, 
and  hia  aid  contribnted  not  a  little  to  the  iaaue 
of  the  battle  of  Zama  (202),  in  which  be  oom- 
monded  the  cavalry  on  the  right  wing  of  8ci- 
pio'a  annj,  and  which  terminated  with  the 
root  of  UannibaL  Peace  was  concluded  soon 
after  (SOI),  and  UasiDiaas  waa  rewarded  by  the 
viotoTs  with  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Syphax. 
He  reigned  in  peace  for  GO  years,  develuping 
the  resouroes  of  hia  kingdom  b^  the  [promotion 
of  agriculture,  and  extending  its  limits  by  an- 
nexations from  the  possessions  of  Carthago, 
which  were  approved  of  by  the  senate  of  Rome, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore bia  death  he  once  more  entered  the  f  eld 
of  battle,  when  over  90  years  old.  Hia  defeat 
of  the  CarthaginionB  made  it  easier  for  the 
Romans  Bobaeqnently  to  conquer  them;  and 
the  last  Punic  war  commenced  soon  after,  in 
the  second  year  of  which  Masinisaa  died,  leav- 
ing hia  possesstona  to  be  divided  by  Scipio 
among  bis  three  legitimate  sons  Uicipsa,  (ju- 
Insea,  and  Hastanabal,  with  rich  donations  to 
their  very  numerous  illegitimate  brothers. 

MlfiKf  IrfBi  See  Ibon  Uabk. 
pia^Wf^  WUUiM,  an  English  clergyroaa, 
bom  in  Bath  in  1814.  He  graduated  at  Uni- 
verfflty  college,  Orford,  in  1686,  took  orders  in 
1S87,  and  became  rector  of  Corscombe,  Dor- 
set, in  1B42,  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter 
in  184B,  and  vicsr  of  St  Mary's,  Devon,  in 
1847.  In  1840,  the  "Gorbam  case"  having 
been  decided  against  Mr.  Maskell'a  viewa,  he 
rettgned  his  pr^erments,  and,  after  an  anima- 
ted correspondence  with  the  Brchhishop  of 
Oanterbury,  became  a  Roman  Cathoho.  His 
principal  works  are :  "  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the 
Charch  of  England"  (1844);  Monvmmta  Si- 
tuaiia  Ecdaia  Anglieana  (S  vols.,  1846-'7); 
"Dissertation  on  Holy  Baptism"  (1848); 
"Letter  on  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope 
and  his  Personal  Infallibility"  (18<!9);  and 
"  Odds  and  Ends  "  (stories,  Ac.,  1872). 

HASKHiTNE,  NevO,  an  English  astronomer, 
bora  in  London,  Oct  6,  1732,  died  at  Oreen- 
wich,  Feb.  6,  1811.  He  gradoated  at  Cam- 
bridge iQl754,  took  orders,  offloiated  for  some 
time  aa  curate,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
17S6.  In  17G8  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  in  ITSl  was  sent  to  St  Helena  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venos.  Soon  after  re- 
taming  he  was  sent  ont  to  Barbadoes  on  board 
the  Princees  Lonisa,  to  test  the  merits  of  Har- 
rison's new  chronometers  and  Irvine's  marine 
chair.  In  176S  he  became  astronomer  royal  at 
687  Toi.  11,-tia 
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Greeawioli.  In  1772  he  went  to  Scotland  to 
determine  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  by 
observing  the  effect  of  the  mountain  Schehal- 
lien  upon  the  plumb  line.  He  superintended 
the  "Nautical  Almanac,"  established  at  his 
Boggestion,  from  17Q7  till  his  death.  De  was 
the  first  to  publish  what  is  termed  "a  stand- 
ard catalogue  of  stars." 

HASKiaONGE,  a  S.  W.  connty  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  bounded  B.  E.  by  Lake  St  Peter,  an 
expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  area, 
8,221  sq,  m.;  pop,  in  1871,  16,079,  of  whom 
14,782  were  of  PVench  origin  or  descent.  It 
is  drained  in  the  N.  W.  by  the  Gatinean  and 
Du  Li&vre  rivers,  and  in  the  8,  E.  by  the  Maa- 
kinons£  and  Dn  Loiiji  rivers  and  other  streoniB. 
Capital,  Rivifre  du  Loup. 

MASON,  the  name  of  six  counties  in  the  Uni- 
ted Btatea.  LAW.  county  of  West  Virginia, 
bounded  K.  and  W.  by  the  Ohio  river,  and 
drained  by  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Its  tribu- 
taries; area,  800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1670, 16,976, 
of  whom  684  were  colored.  It  has  a  diversi- 
fied surface  and  fertile  soil,  and  contains  iron 
ore,  coal,  and  valuable  salt  springs.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  116,SS0  bushels  of 
wheat,  466,990  of  Indian  com,  48,464  of  oats, 
84,584  of  potatoes,  68,600  lbs.  of  tobacco,  22,- 
863  of  wool,  and  4,863  tons  of  bay.  There 
were  S,S68  horses,  2,882  milch  cows,  6,188 
other  cattle,  9,880  sheep,  and  9,879  swine. 
Oopital,  Point  Pleasant.  IL  A  W.  central 
county  of  Texas,  intersected  by  the  Rio  Llano, 
a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  and  watered  by  afflu- 
ents of  tlie  Uono  and  the  San  Saba ;  area,  910 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  678,  of  whom  26  were 
colored.     About  one  tenth  of  the  anrface  is 

Erurie,  and  the  rest  limbered.  Two  thirda 
I  suitable  for  farming.  Stock  raising  is  the 
principal  business.  The  chief  productions  in 
1670  were  7,740  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  598 
of  sweet  potatoes,  6,610  lbs.  of  wool,  6,946  of 
hotter,  and  141  tons  of  hay.  There  were  188 
horses,  19,708  cattle,  1,B4S  sheep,  and  2,829 
swine.  Capital,  Mason.  III.  A  N.  £.  county 
of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  in- 
tersected by  the  N.  forK  of  Licking  river,  and 
drained  by  Limestone  and  Lee's  creeks;  area, 
286  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  18,126,  of  whom 
8,582  were  colored.  The  surface  is  diversified, 
hilly  toward  the  north,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1670  were  72,860 
bushels  of  wheat,  64,460  of  rye,  765,000  of 
Indian  com,  46,078  of  oats,  42,140  of  barley, 
41,781  of  potatoes,  1,598,166  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
19,178  of  wool,  106,829  of  butter,  and  4,744 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,182  horses,  1,861 
moles  and  esses,  2,598  milch  cows,  5,231  oth- 
er cattle,  6,669  sheep,  and  16,202  swine;  2 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  9  of 
carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  cotton  goods,  3  of 
wooUen  goods,  2  breweries,  and  2  saw  mills. 
Capitol,  Maysville.  IT.  A  central  connty  of 
Illinois,  bonnded  N.  W.  by  the  Illinois  and  S. 
by  the  Sangamon  rivers;  area,  680  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  16,184..    The  surface  is  low,  and 
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the  Boil,  which  is  mostlj  prairie,  tbtj  fertile. 
The  Peoria,  Pekin,  eai  JacksoaTUle,  the  Spring- 
flcdd  and  Northweatom,  and  the  JBCkBonville 
divJgloD  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  pass 
through  it.  The  chiell  productions  in  1B70  were 
198,BS9  bnahels  of  wheat,  49,182  of  rye,  2,648,- 
726  of  Indian  com,  372,660  of  oat«,  71,845  of 
potatoes,  QS1,960  Iba.  of  hatter,  and  6,943  tona 
of  haj.  There  were  6,fi4I  horses,  1,988  mnlea 
and  asses,  4,217  tuiloh  cows,  S,097  other  cat- 
tle, 1,BS8  aheep,  and  16,664  swine;  7  raana- 
factoriea  of  cameges,  4  of  briok,  9  of  saddlerj- 
(ud  harness,  and  S  flour  mills.  Ct^>ital,  Ha- 
vana. ¥•  A  W.  conot;  of  IGchigan,  border- 
ing on  Lake  Hiahigaii,  and  drained  bj  the 
Notipesbago,  Mai'qnett«,  and  Qreat  and  little 
Sable  rivera;  area,  460  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,263.  The  snrfttce  is  general);  level  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  ohid!  prodnctions  in  1R70 
were  4,768  bnahele  of  wheat,  12,261  of  Indian 
corn,  9,467  of  oata,  87,61B  of  potatoes,  and 
036  tons  of  haj.  There  were  16S  horses,  27S 
milch  cows,  G20  other  oattle,  and  746  swine. 
Capital,  Pin  Murqnette.  TL  A  W.  oonntr  of 
Washington  territory,  having  Fnget  sonna  on 
the  E.;  area,  1,600  aq.  m,;  pop.  in  IBTO,  289. 
The  Olympna  and  Cfoast  moantdns  extend 
tfaroa^  it,  and  between  and  among  them  are 
■everd  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Some  Inm- 
bering  is  carried  on.  The  many  Inlets  of  the 
aoond  afford  good  harbors.  The  chief  prodno- 
Uons  in  1870  were  1,000  bushels  of  oata,  3,860 
of  potatoes,  and  413  tone  of  bay.  The  value 
of  live  stock  was  $14,360.  Capital,  Oakland. 
MISON,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Virginia. 
The  first  of  the  family  who  came  to  North 
America  was  Col.  Obokoe  MABOtf,  a  member 
oC  the  En^iah  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.  He  opposed  the  arbitrary  poucy  of 
the  king,  bat  rensted  extr^ne  measures  againat 
him.  He  waa  an  officer  in  the  army  of  (Varies 
II.,  and  after  his  defeat  in  Woroester  in  1661 
escaped  to  Virginia,  losing  alt  his  possesuona 
in  England.  His  great-grandson,  of  the  same 
name,  about  1726  married  Anne  Thomson,  a 
favorite  niece  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  had 
by  her  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  I.  <leHge, 
ddeat  son  of  George  Mason  and  Anne  Tbom- 
aon,  born  at  Doeg's  Neck,  in  Stafford,  now  in 
Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  in  1726,  died  in  the  antnmn 
of  1792.  In  1769  he  drew  np  the  non-impor- 
tation reaolutiona  whjoh  were  presented  by 
Washington  and  adopted  by  the  assembly  of 
Virginia.  In  1776  the  convention  of  Virfpnia 
made  him  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safe- 
ty charged  with  the  eiecntive  government  of 
the  colony.  In  1776  he  drafted  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  and  the  constitution  of  Virginia, 
which  were  adopted  by  a  nnaoimons  vote.  He 
brought  forward  and  carried  through,  in  con- 
Jnnction  with  JeSeraon,  a  measure  for  the  re- 
pea]  of  the  old  disahling  acts,  and  for  legal- 
idng  all  modes  of  wordiip,  releanng  dissenters 
from  parish  rates.  In  1777  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  continental  congress  j  and  ten 
years  later  be  was  a  leading  member  of  the 


federal  convention  to  frame  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Statee,  in  which  be  took  decided 
ground  against  all  measures  tending  to  the  per- 
petnation  of  slavery.  He  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  instrument  when  completed,  and  declined 
to  sign  it,  declaring  his  apprehensions  that  it 
would  result  in  a  monarchy  or  a  tyrannical 
aristocracy.  Returning  to  Virginia,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  called  to 
ratify  or  reject  the  federal  constitntlon,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Patrick  Henry  he  led  the 
opposition  to  the  constitution  in  that  body,  in- 
BiBting  upon  about  SO  alterations,  several  of 


ted  States  senator  from  Vir^nia  nnder  the 
constitution,  but  declined  to  accept  the  office. 
Hia  statue  stands  with  those  of  Jefferson, 
Henry,  and  other  illustrious  Virginians,  at  the 
base  of  Crawford's  colossal  statue  of  Wasb> 
ington  in  front  of  the  cu>itol  at  Richmond.  IL 
WsllW,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1780,  died  in  1786.  He  studied  law 
in  the  Temple  at  London.  He  took  strcHig 
ground  against  the  aggresnons  of  the  British 
government,  and  as  early  as  1774  pnbliebed  a 
series  of  papers  in  which  he  maintained  the 
duty  of  open  reristanoe.  The  first  numbers  of 
these  iMipers  appeared  under  the  signature  of 
"  A  British  American,"  hot  in  the  conolndii^ 
one  he  made  known  his  real  name.  In  1778 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  sn- 
preme  conrt  of  Vii^nia,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward with  his  brother  nominated  by  the  sen- 
ate one  of  the  revisers  of  the  laws  of  Virginia. 
In  1779  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house 
of  delegates  for  Elizabeth  City  connty.  He 
waa  again  a  member  in  1788,  and  aerved  aa 
chi^nnan  of  the  committee  on  courts  of  jus- 
tice, in.  Stenai  TknHH.  eldest  son  of  the 
E receding,  bom  in  Stafford,  Va.,  in  1760,  died 
i  Philadelphia  in  1803.  At  the  age  of  30  he 
reached  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  revolution- 
ary army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
convention  in  1788,  and  of  the  United  States 
senate  from  1794  nntil  his  death.  He  was  di»- 
tinguisbed  for  wit  and  eloquence.  tV,  Irids* 
(m4  neaiM,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Loudon  CO.,  Va.,  in  1787,  killed  Feb.  6, 
1619.  He  served  during  the  war  of  1812  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  was  snb- 
seqaentiy  a  brigadier  general  of  the  Virginia 
militia.  Be  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
le^latnre,  and  in  1816-'1T  of  the  United  Statea 
senate.  As  it  was  supposed  that  he  alone,  on 
account  of  his  great  personal  popularity,  oonld 
break  down  tne  federal  champion  Charlea 
Fenton  Uercer,  he  resigned  from  the  senate 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  district  of  Loudon;  bat  he 
was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  The  ood- 
test  was  hitter,  and  resulted  in  several  duels ; 
among  them  was  the  famous  oonflict  in  which 
he  himself  was  involved  with  his  cousin  Ch^ 
John  Mason  MoCorty,  in  which  he  was  killed. 
He  left  an  only  child,  Stevens  Thomson,  who 
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ToIimtMred  In  &o  Hextran  war,  and  as  a  cap- 
tain of  the  moanted  rifles  yru  tnortall?  wound- 
ed at  CeiTO  Gordo.  V.  UAard  K,  grandson  of 
0«orge  Maaon,  an  officer  of  the  United  6t«tee 
srmj,  died  at  Jefferson  barracka,  Mo.,  in  18S0. 
He  served  in  the  Meitcftn  war  as  oolonel  of 
drsgooDs,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier  general 
in  1848  for  "meritorious  end  diatiiignished " 
'  wrvioea.  He  was  the  first  civil  and  military 
gOTRitOT  of  Oalifomia.  TL  Jaaea  Mmtj,  also 
a  grandson  of  George  Mason,  bom  on  An- 
aloatan  ialand,  oppo^te  Washington,  Nov.  8, 
1798,  died  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  April  38, 
I8T1.  He  stndiedlaw,  aud  in  1820  commenced 
practioe  in  Winchester,  Ya.  In  1826  he  was 
elected  to  the  Virginia  honse  of  delegates,  and 
was  twice  reelected.  In  1887  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  ^e  lower  hoose  of  oongreas.  He 
declined  a  reelection  and  retnmed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  bis  profession.  In  1847he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  United  State«  senate  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  in  1849  and  again  in  186&  was  reelected. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  senate,  was 
for  several  jears  ohairmBO  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  and  drafted  the  fngitive  slave 
law  of  18C0.  He  earl;  took  part  in  the  seces- 
sion movement,  and  in  Jnlj,  1801,  was  expelled 
from  the  eeoate.  He  was  appointed  oonfeder- 
Bte  commisdoner  to  England  and  France,  and 
on  Not,  8,  1881,  with  his  colleague  John  811- 
dell,  was  captured  in  the  Bahama  chaimel  on 
board  the  British  mail  stearaer  Trent,  by  Oapt, 
Wilkes.  He  was  confined  in  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  harbor,  till  Jan.  2,  1803,  when  he  was 
pven  up  to  the  British  government.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  redded  mainly  in 
Paris,  aa  representative  of  the  confederacy. 
After  its  dose  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  and  then  retamed  to 
Virginis-  TIL  Stereu  TOimm,  grandson  of 
Stevens  Thomson  Mason,  already  mentioned, 
bom  in  London  co.,  Va.,  in  1811,  died  in  New 
Tork  in  Jannary,  1848.  Eis  father,  John  T. 
Hason,  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  the  son 
wu  edaeated.  In  1881  be  was  appointed  sec- 
retory  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  on  the 
"  ■■    1  of  Gov.  Oaas  to  the  war  depart- 


and  Michigan  boundary  controversy,  which  v- 
dted  intense  interest  and  bitter  feeung ;  thon- 
sands  of  troops  were  marched  to  the  une  with 
the  prospect  of  a  Bangniuary  conflict.  When 
Michigan  organized  itself  as  a  state  in  188£,  he 
was  naanimonsly  elected  her  first  governor,  and 
was  reelected  for  a  second  term.  On  retiring 
from  office  in  1889,  he  withdrew  from  politioal 
life,  and  removed  to  New  TorJc,  where  he  prac- 
tised law.    Tin.  Jrta  T.,  descended  more  re- 


Oct  4,  18C9.  He  gradnated  at  the  nniverwty 
of  North  Carolina,  studied  law,  was  for  ten 
years  a  delegate  in  the  Virginia  general  assem- 
bly, and  filled  several  other  offices  in  the  state. 
He  was  a  representative  in  congrees  from  1881 


to  IBS7,  when  he  was  app<^ted  Jndge  of  the 
United  States  court  for  Virginia.  Be  wss  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  nnder  President  Tyler,  and 
suocesdvely  attorney  general  and  secretary  of 
the  navy  under  President  Polk.  By  President 
Pierce  no  was  appointed  minister  to  France, 
where  he  oontinaed  nntil  bis  death, 

HiBOS,  FMBcIa,  an  American  missionary,  bora 
in  York,  England,  April  S,  1799,  died  in  Ran- 
goon, Burmdi,  March  S,  1874.  Bis  father  was 
a  shoemaker,  but  seems  to  liave  been  also  a 
Baptist  preacher.  Yonng  Mason  was  with- 
drawn from  the  parish  school  to  work  at  his 
father's  trade.  While  engaged  in  tliis  employ- 
ment at  Hnll,  whither  his  father  had  remoTed, 
he  obtained  a  work  on  geography  containiiig 
also  on  outline  of  astronomy,  and  was  thus 
led  to  attend  an  evening  school,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometiT,  and 
trigonometry.  In  1618  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  went  at  once  to  the  west,  and  worked 
as  a  shoemaker  in  various  places.  He  went  to 
Boston  in  1894,  and  worked  at  bis  toade  in 
Randolph  and  in  Canton,  Mass.  At  Canton 
be  married,  united  with  the  Baptist  cborch, 
and  studied  tengaagss  with  his  minister.  He 
entered  Newton  theological  institution  in  1687, 
and  in  1680  was  sent  by  the  American  Bapdet 
missionary  onion  to  Bnrmafa.  He  labored 
among  the  Ejirens,  &  wild  tribe,  of  whom 
thousands  have  unce  been  converted,  transla- 
ting the  Bible  into  two  dialects  of  their  lan- 
guage, conducting  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  preachers  and  teachers,  and  preparing 
books  for  their  nse.  In  tlie  intervab  of  his 
regular  labors  he  gathered  specimens  of  plants, 
made  nmnerous  notes,  and  pabUshed  in  18C2  a 
work  on  the  natural  productions  of  Bnrmoh, 
b^an  with  a  view  to  translating  the  namee  of 
natural  objects  into  the  vernacular,  which  Dr, 
Hooker  pronounced  "  the  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
British  Bnrmah,  of  any  man  of  modem  timee." 
A  second  edition  was  published  under  the  ti- 
tle, "Barmah:  its  People  and  Natural  Pro- 
ductions"  (8vo,  Rangoon,  1860).  He  was  on 
his  way  to  Oalciitta  to  superintend  a  revised 
edition,  when  be  was  arrefrt^d  by  his  last  sick- 
ness. He  bad  also  published  a  grammar,  dires- 
tomathy,  and  Tooahulary  of  the  Pali  langnagej 
besides  translations  from  the  Bunuan,  Pali, 
and  Sanskrit,  and  a  "  Life  of  Eo-Thah-Byn," 
republished  in  Boston  as  "The  Karen  Apo»' 
Us;"  a  "Memoir  of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Mason" 
(New  York.  1847);  a  "Memoir of  San  Qnala" 

g Boston,  18G0);  and  an  antobiograpby,  "The 
tory  of  a  Working  Men's  Life,  with  Sketches 
of  Travel"  (New  York,  1670).  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Brown  universi^. 
MISOH,  (iMrge  HlMSilii  See  supplement. 
MiSON,  JsRHiah,  an  Americui  lawyer,  bom 
inLebanon,  Conn.,  April  27, 1768,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Oct.  14,  1848.  His  father.  Col.  Jeremiah 
Mason,  commanded  a  company  of  minute-men 
at  the  siege  of  Boston.  Be  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1768,  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar  in  Jane,  1791,  and  opened  an  ofBoe  at  West^ 
moreland,  N.  H.  In  1794  he  renioTed  to  Wal- 
pole,  and  in  1797  to  Portsmonth.  In  1803  he 
waa  appointed  attomej  general  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Boon  became  the  acknowledged  head 
of  his  profeaaion  in  the  state.  In  1818  he 
was  chosen  to  the  United  States  senate,  and 
be  toolc  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  that 
body  on  the  snbjecta  connected  with  the  war 
of  1812,  delivering  important  speeches  on  the 
embargo  in  FebraaiT',  1814,  and  on  the  oon- 
Bcription  bill  in  December,  1815.  In  1817  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  resnmed 
practice.  He  was  afterward  for  several  Bes- 
Bions  a  member  of  the  legislatore  of  New 
Hampahire,  in  which  he  took  a  leading  ahare 
in  the  revi^on  of  the  state  code  of  legislation. 
Ue  drafted  the  resolntious  and  report  of  the 
legislatnre  on  the  Virginia  resolotions  touching 
the  Missouri  compromise.  In  the  summer  of 
1882  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  contiuned  to 
practise  in  the  conrts  till  he  entered  his  70th 
jear.  As  a  lawyer  he  oontended  on  eqnal 
terms  with  snob  men  as  Chief  Jostioe  Parsons, 
Judge  Starj,  and  Daniel  Webster. 

MASOH,  Jtiut,  major  of  the  forces  of  Conuec- 
tioQt  colonj,  born  in  England  in  1900,  died  in 
Norwich,  Oonn.,  in  1672.  He  served  in  the 
Netherlaada  as  a  volunteer  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  and  about  lOSO  emigrated  to  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  whence  in  1686  he  removed  to  Con- 
necticut, and  aided  in  fonnding  the  town  of 
Windsor.  The  settlers  were  in  constant  dread 
of  the  Peqnot  Indians,  who  inhabited  a  tract 
of  country  Ijing  between  the  Peqnot  river, 
now  oalled  the  Thames,  and  the  territories  of 
the  Narragansetts  in  Rhode  laland.  The  alangh- 
ter  of  a  party  of  whites  at  Wetherafield  in 
April,  1637,  at  length  called  for  retaliatory 
measures ;  and  at  a  general  court  convened  in 
Hartford,  Mason  was  commissioned,  with  a 
force  of  90  men,  to  descend  the  Connecticut 
and  attack  the  Peqnots  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peqnot  river.  Accompanied  by  70  friendly 
Tnaians  of  ttie  Mohegan  tribe,  he  reached  the 
English  fort  at  Saybroob,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut,  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  thence 
put  oS  into  Long  Island  soand,  intendiuEC  to 
follow  the  coast  to  the  country  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetta,  and  thence  by  a  retrograde  march 
along  the  shore  fall  upon  his  enemies  unawares. 
On  the28d  he  landed  in  Narragansett  bay,  near 
Point  Judith,  secured  the  cooperation  of  200 
Narragansetts,  and  having  sent  back  bis  boats  to 
meet  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequot,  proceeded 
by  quick  marches  to  the  Myetie  river.  In  tbe 
neighborhood  of  which  were  the  two  principal 
forts  of  the  Fequots.  Although  his  Indian  al- 
lies were  now  swelled  in  numbers  to  about 
600,  snch  was  their  terror  of  the  Pequots  that 
Mason  was  oompelled  to  commence  the  attack 
almost  unaided.  Before  daybreak  on  the  26th 
he  surprised  the  neareat  fort,  and,  gaining  an 
entraooe  within  the  palisades,  fell  swora  in. 
band  upon  the  enemy.  But  finding  it  difficult 
to  dial(>dge  the  Indians,  he  set  fire  to  th^  wig- 


circle  around  the  fort  to  prevent  e 
tween  600  and  700  Pequots  perished,  7  were 
captured,  and  7  escaped.  Of  the  English  3 
were  killed  and  SO  wounded.  He  then  marched 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pequot  river,  into  which 
his  vessels  suled  soon  after.  They  were  at- 
tacked on  the  way  by  800  Indians  from  the 
other  fort,  who  however  soon  retired.  Ma- 
son, nutting  his  wounded  aboard  the  Teatela, 
marcned  with  a  small  party  by  land  to  Baybrook. 
Aided  by  a  party  from  Maasachnsetts,  he  then 

Sunned  the  remnant  of  the  Peqnots  toward 
'ew  York,  killed  and  captured  many  more, 
and  divided  the  few  who  remained  in  Coanec- 
ticnt  between  the  Moh^sns  and  Narragansetts. 
stipulating  that  the  very  name  of  Pequot  ahould 
become  extinct     He  thus  secured  a  general 

Cce  with  tbe  Indians,  which  remained  nn- 
hen  for  40  years.  After  the  Pequot  war  he 
removed  to  Baybrook,  at  tbe  request  of  its  set- 
tlers, for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  whence  in 
16S9  he  removed  to  Norwich.  He  was  major 
of  the  colonial  forces  more  then  80  years,  aoA 
between  1S60  and  1670  he  was  deputy  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut.  He  was  also  a  maglBtrate 
from  1642  to  1668.  At  the  request  of  the 
general  court  of  Connecticnt,  he  prepared  an 
account  of  the  Pequot  war,  published  by  In- 
crease Mather  in  1677,  and  republished,  with 
an  introdnction  and  notes  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Prince  (Boston,  1788). — Bee  Sparks's  "Amer- 
ican Biography,"  2d  series,  vol.  iii. 

lUMII*  I.  JrtK  HttehtO,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  New  York,  March  IS,  1770,  died 
there,  Dec.  26, 1829.  His  father  was  of  Scotch 
birth,  and  pastor  of  on  Associate  Reformed 
church  in  New  York.  He  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia collie  in  176B,  and  entered  in  1791  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  bnt  was  recalled  in 
1792  by  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  and 
suoceeded  to  his  pastoral  charge  in  1793.  He 
published  a  pampnlet  oonsisting  of  "Letters" 
on  frequent  communion,  which  induced  the 
Associate  Reformed  churches  to  relinquish  their 
former  practice  of  celebrating  the  communion 
but  once  or  twice  a  year.  He  projected  the 
nlan  of  a  theological  seminary  which  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  in  1804,  and  was  appoint- 
ed its  first  professor  of  theology.  In  1606  he 
Erojected  the  "  Ohriatjan'a  Mji^azine."  which 
e  conducted  for.several  years,  b  1810  he  re- 
signed his  pastoral  charge  with  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  congregation.  Dr.  Mason  hav- 
ing established  more  intimate  relations  with  a 
Presbyterian  church  than  were  believed  to  be 
authorized  by  the  constitntion  of  his  own  de- 
nomination, tbe  matter  was  brought  before  the 
synod  in  Philadelphia  in  1811,  and  was  the 
DCCHsion  of  his  "Plea  for  Sacramental  Com- 
munion on  Catholic  Principles"  (1816).  He 
accepted  in  1811  the  office  of  provost  of  Co- 
lumbia college,  which  he  resigned  in  IBIS.  In 
1817  he  resumed  his  pastoral  charge.  In  1821 
he  became  president  of  Dickinson  ooU^e, 
which  office  he  relinquished  in  1824  and  retnm- 
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«d  to  New  York.  In  1828  he  bad  truiBferred 
his  connectJOD  from  tbe  AMOciata  Ref onned  to 
the  PreabTterian  charob.  A  collection  of  his 
works  was  edited  hy  his  ma,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Mason  (4  voIb.,  Kew  York,  1882).  U.  MdM, 
an  .American  clersTman,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  New  Yor^  April  16,  ISOC,  died  there, 
Ha;  14,  ISni.  He  gradoated  at  Dickinson  col- 
lege in  18SS,  and  became  paator  of  a  Presh;- 
terian  church  at  Schenectad;  in  183T,  and  of 
tbe  Bleecker  street  chnroh  in  New  York  In 
18S0.  From  1686  to  1842  he  was  professor  of 
eooleeiaatica]  history  in  the  Cnion  theolo^cal 
aeminarr,  New  York.  He  pabliehed  several 
oooasional  sermons,  and  a  collection  of  his  dis- 


of  his  life  b;  tbe  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D. 
(New  York,  1868). 

Hmir,  iMwtU,  an  American  composer,  bom 
in  Hedfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  8, 1792,  died  In  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Ang.  11, 1873.  From  childhood  he  man- 
ifested great  fondness  for  mnsic,  and  at  a  rery 
earl;  age  he  began  teaching  it.  In  1812  he  re- 
moved to  Savannah,  Oa.,  where  he  gave  in- 
■tniction  and  led  choirs  and  musicsl  associa- 
tions. In  1821  his  "  Boston  Handel  and  Hajdn 
Collection  of  Church  Unsio"  was  pnbUshed; 
and  its  sncoess  led  him  to  remove  to  Boston, 
where  in  1827  he  commenced  the  iniitrDctiori 
of  daases  in  vocal  mnsio.  About  1828  he  be- 
came a  champion  of  the  Peetalozzian  method 
of  teachins  mnsic.  Jovenile  classes  were  now 
established  and  tanght  grataitons];  b;  Mr.  Ma- 
aon,  who  was  soon  compelled  by  the  eitont  of 
hia  labors  to  associate  Mr.  O.  J.  Webb  with 
him.  He  pnblished  IC  or  16  juvenile  collec- 
tions of  rousio,  7  or  8  glee  books,  mostly  in 
connection  with  Hr.  Webb,  and  more  than  20 
sacred  and  chnrch  munc  books,  ^s  latest 
work,  "Tbe  Song  Qarden,"  appeared  in  1866. 
In  all  these  books  are  many  pieces  of  hia  own 
eomporition,  and  many  more  adapted  by  him 
from  the  oompositioDS  of  other  anthors.  In 
oonjnnction  with  Professors  Park  and  Phelps, 
he  oompUed  a  "  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  Public  Worship"  (New  York,  1868). 

■ISDK,  WUHiH,  an  EngUsh  poet,  bom  in 
Hnll  in  172B,  died  in  York  in  April,  1797.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  gredasted  at  the 
university  of  Cambrioge  in  1746,  and  became 
a  fellow  in  1747.  Having  taken  orders,  he 
'became  rector  of  Asten  in  Yorkshire,  and 
chaplain  to  the  king.  He  was  opposed  to  tbe 
American  war  and  a  member  of  the  Yorkshire 
association  for  obt^ning  a  refOTm  of  parlia- 
ment ;  bnt  the  horrors  of  the  French  revoln- 
ticoi  are  said  to  have  changed  his  opinions. 
He  was  for  years  precentor  and  reddent  canon 
of  York.  His  principal  works  are:  "Oarac- 
taeoa"  (London,  1769).  and  »  Elfrida  "  (1752), 
dramatic  poems;  "The  English  Garden,"  a 
dcMrlptive  poem  (178B) ;  and  "  Essays  on  Eng- 
lidi  Olinrch  Hnsic"  (York,  1796).  He  was  an 
tntamato  associate  of  Gray,  and  published  an 
edition  of  bis  poetoa  with  a  memoir.    A  oom- 
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plete  ediUon  of  Mason's  poems  was  published 
in  York  in  1771. 

■ISOX  au  MVOPB  LOTE,  the  parallel  of 
lat.  89°  48'  26-8"  N.,  which  separates  Penn- 
sylvania from  Maryland,  drawn  by  Charles 
Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  distingnished 
English  mathematicians  and  astroDomers.  As 
the  northern  limit  (with  the  exception  of 
small  portions  of  Delaware  and  Vir^pnia)  of 
the  onginai  slave  states,  it  was  prominently 
mentioned  in  tbe  controversies  concerning 
slavery.  It  begins  at  tbe  N.  E.  comer  of 
Maryland,  and  mns  due  W.  The  years  from 
1681  to  1788  were  marked  with  constant  dis- 
sension and  conflict  between  the  rival  proprie- 
taries of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  their 
partisans,  on  the  subject  of  their  common 
ooundary;  and  the  vicinity  of  this  line  was 
the  theatre  of  riot,  iDvasion,  and  bloodshed. 
Mason  and  Dizon  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on 
Nov.  16,  1768,  and  commenced  their  work  in 
December,  which  waa  continued  to  a  point 
244  m.  from  the  Delaware  river,  and  within 
86  m.  of  the  whole  distance  to  be  rnn,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  suspend  operations  in 
coDseqaence  of  opposition  by  tne  Indians. 
They  returned  to  Pniladelphia,  and  were  dis- 
charged on  Deo.  26,  1787.  At  the  end  of 
every  fifth  mile  a  stone  was  planted,  graven 
with  the  arms  of  the  Penn  family  on  one  sIHe, 
and  of  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  ot^er.  The 
intermediato  miles  were  marked  with  smaller 
stones  having  a  P  on  one  side  and  an  M  on 
the  other.  Tbe  stones  were  all  sent  from 
England.  In  November,  1782,  Col.  Alexander 
McGlean  of  Pennsylvania  and  Joseph  Neville 
of  Virginia  ran  the  remaining  part  of  the  line, 
which  was  tested  and  corrected  by  astronomical 
observationa,  and  permanently  marked,  in  1784. 
In  1S49  the  former  surveys  were  revised,  and 
foand  correct  in  all  important  points. 

U80U.    See  Bibu,  vol.  ii„  p.  810. 


tbe  Russian  klngdon 
in  1616,  it  formed  a  palatinato  with  Warsaw 
as  its  capital.  It  is  now  mainly  embraced  in 
the  government  of  Warsaw. 

■Ibqdg,  a  species  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, comprehending  scenic  effects  and  dan- 
cing. It  was  much  cultivated  in  Europe  dn- 
rins  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  reached 
itshighest  perfection  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  James  J.  Originating  in  the  pageanta, 
shows,  and  religions  procesnons  of  tbe  middle 
ages,  the  actors  in  which  wore  masks,  and  in 
the  early  miracle  and  moral  plays,  it  gradu- 
ally became  a  recognised  form  of  tbe  spoken 
drama,  and  tbe  only  one  in  which  female* 
generuly  ladies  of  rank,  t«ok  part.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Ben  Jonson  and  the  leading 
drunatio  antbora,  with  the  exception  of  Shake- 
speare, wrote  masques  for  the  court  Milton's 
"  Comns  "  and  "  Arcades  "  are  exquisite  sped- 
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mena.  The  genius  ot  IniM  Jones  wu  for 
seversl  /oars  emptojad  eiciUBirely  upon  the 
decorations  and  elaborate  maohinerj  of  the 
court  masqnee,  and  Henrj  I^ves  famished 
the  masic  for  several  of  them.  The  qaeeos  of 
James  I.  and  Oharles  I.,  with  the  chief  nobil- 
it7  of  the  court,  participated  in  these  enter- 
tainments, the  prepsrstion  of  which  freqaent- 
I7  ooonmed  manj  months,  and  coat  immense 
sams.  With  the  death  of  Ben  Jonsop,  who 
ma;  be  r^arded  as  the  chief  writer  of 
masqnes,  the  tsste  for  them  died  awsj. 

■IBS  (Lat.  mtuo,  from  mitUre,  to  dismiss), 
in  Ute  Roman  Ostholio  chorch,  the  form  of 
eelebrating  the  Lord's  snpper.  When  first  in- 
trodnoed,  the  term  denoted  the  dismissal  of 
the  oateohnmens  and  penitents,  who  were  per- 
ndtted  to  be  present  at  the  introdaotory,  but 
not  at  the  sacramental  service,  before  the  be- 
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e  tne  church.  The  two  parts 
Tioe  were  then  distin^ishea  as  miua  eatt- 
ehumtnorvm  and  muss  ^fidelium.  The  oldest 
writing  in  which  we  find  the  term  miua  is 
a  letter  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  very  soon  after 
bis  time  it  passed  into  general  use.  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologians, the  mass  is  the  tme  sacrifice  of  the 
nsv  law — an  ofFering  instituted  b;  Ohrlst,  in 
which,  by  the  consecration  and  consumption  of 
his  body  and  blood  under  the  form  of  bread 
and  wine,  Obrist  himself  is  mysHcally  slain  and 
offered  as  a  vioCim  to  God  the  Father  in  recog- 
Dition  of  his  sovereign  dominion.  The  Ostho- 
lic  ohnrcb  believes  that  by  the  words  of  con- 
secration, pronounced  by  the  priest  over  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  these  elements  are  changed 
iato  the  body  and  blood  of  Ohrist  The  sac- 
rifioe  of  the  mass  is  not  considered  to  be  snb- 
stantially  different  from  the  sacrifice  offered 
by  Ohrist  on  the  cross,  but  a  repetition  of  it, 
Ohrigt  offering  himself  again  through  the  handa 
of  the  priest.  Through  it  the  menle  of  Christ 
are  believed  to  be  avulable  to  men.  It  is 
called  a  propitiatory  sacrifloe,  as  Ohrist  is  be- 
lieved to  be  really  present  as  a  victim,  asking 
mrdos  for  rinnen  as  he  did  on  the  cross.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  therefore  sometimM 
offers  masses  specially  for  the  dead,  whom  she 
mentions  indeed  in  every  mass.  As  she  believes 
that  Oiuistians  who  leave  this  world  without 
having  sufficientiy  expiated  their  sins  are  ob- 
liged to  suffer  a  temporary  penalty  in  the  other, 
she  prays  Qod,  through  Jeans  Olirist,  for  the 
remission  of  tins  penalty.  The  mass  fs  called 
a  enchariatic  saonfloe,  beoaose  it  is  believed 
that  by  offering  Ohiist  the  church  expresses 
gratitode  to  (Hod  in  the  best  pos^ble  manner ; 
and  an  impetratory  socrifioe,  because  she  hopes 
that  God,  touched  by  this  offering,  will  grant 
new  mercies. — In  the  first  cuitnries  bishops 
when  celebrating  mass  were  attended  by  other 
bishops  or  by  priests,  who  offered,  consecrated, 
and  communicated  with  them.  This  wss  termed 
eonetlt^are  and  eeiuaer^eara.  This  custom 
prevailed  in  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  ohnrohea; 


and  In  tho  latter  it  is  still  nanal  for  priests  oa 
the  day  of  thur  ordination  to  celebrate  with 
the  ordaining  bishop.  In  the  Lyonnese  rite, 
which  has  very  reoenUy  been  abolished,  a 
number  of  priests  thns  officiated  with  the  bish- 
op at  solemn  pontifical  maaa.  It  was  eiaa  s 
rule  in  the  early  church,  when  bishops  viuted 
each  other,  that  they  ahonid  unite  in  celebra- 
ting as  a  sign  of  their  being  of  the  same  com- 
munion.— In  a  litorgioal  point  of  view,  the 
mass  is  divided  into  fire  parts:  I,  the  prepar- 
atory part,  formerly  called  the  mass  of  the 
cateohnmens ;  2,  the  offering,  which  extends 
from  the  offertory  to  the  oonon ;  8,  the  oanon, 
including  the  consecration ;  4,  tiie  breaking  of 
the  host  and  the  communion ;  6,  the  thanks- 
giving or  post-oommnnion-  In  these  parts  the 
fitnrg^ea  <i  all  the  eaatern  or  western  chnrchea, 
except  in  the  Protestant  communions,  substati- 
tially  agree  (see  Lituxoi),  as  well  as  in  pre- 
scribing the  breaking  of  the  bread,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  words  of  the  Soriptiires,  which 
say  that  Christ  broke  the  bread.  In  the  be^ 
ginning,  as  Jnstin  Ifartyr  testifies  in  his  second 
apology,  the  Lord's  supper  was  only  celebrated 
on  the  Lord's  day;  bat,  aocording  to  Pellicia, 
the  western  Christians  began  in  the  3d  CM- 
tury  to  celebrate  it  on  Fridays  and  Wednesdays 
as  well,  and  in  the  East  during  the  4th  century 
it  became  customary  to  celebrate  on  Saturdaya. 
Bt.  Angnetine  says  tbat  a  great  diversity  ex- 
isted about  this  in  his  time ;  it  was  then  the 
rale  to  offer  the  sacrifice  daily  in  the  churches 
of  Africa,  Bptun,  and  Oonstantiuople,  and  this 
rule  was  made  universal  in  the  6th  century. 
At  this  epoch  the  Latin  charch  allowed  bish- 
ops and  prieata,  wherever  there  existed  insof- 
ficiency  of  church  room,  to  celebrate  twice  on 
certain  graat  festivals,  as  on  the  feast  of  the 
Circumcision,  Jon.  1.  In  aome  places  this  was 
done  thrice  and  even  four  times.  On  Holy 
Thnrsda;,  every  priest  was  allowed  to  celebrate 
thrice,  and  twice  duly  during  the  whole  of 
Easter  week.  In  the  8th  oentary  at  Roma  the 
privilege  of  triple  celebration  was  also  attached 
to  Jane  3d,  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
At  present  the  privilege  of  saying  three  masses 
on  the  same  day  ia  restricted  In  the  Roman 
OathoUo  charch  to  Christmas.  In  Spain  the 
privily  is  enjoyed  by  priests  on  Ail  Sonla' 
day,  Nov.  2.  In  mismonary  countries,  where 
there  ia  a  soaroity  of  oler^men,  each  prieet  is 
permitted,  by  a  special  indolt  from  Rome,  to 
say  mass  twice  on  SDudays  and  holidays  of 
obligation.  In  modem  times  it  has  been 
often  proposed  in  the  church  to  celebrate  the 
mass  more  rarely,  and  only  when  a  large  at- 
tendance of  the  people  is  to  be  expected.  Bat 
the  connul  of  Trent  confirmed  the'  practice 
of  saying  private  masses,  and  recommended  a 
dally  celebration.  The  presenoe  of  one  who 
recites  the  responses  is  required  at  private 
mass.  The  liturgy  of  the  mass  still  iudioates 
that  in  former  times  all  the  people  who  were 
present  communed  with  the  priests.  This 
usage  gradoally  ceased,  and  the  priest  waa 
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often  left  to  oommnne  alone.  Still,  in  popn- 
lonB  parisbee  in  most  Boroaa  Cstbolio  coun- 
tries, ootumunion  is  diatribnt^  at  most  private 
masBce,  and  the  atilitj  of  frequent  oommunion 
ii  •edidoQBl;  inouloatad. — Witb  respect  to  the 
language  oaed  In  the  oelebration  of  mass,  the 
weetern  churches  ose  the  latin,  aod  the  Bo- 
man  miasaL  (Bee  Litubot,  and  Misaii.) 
The  eastern  chorchee  in  onion  with  that  of 
Rome  use  the  ancient  idioma  of  their  reapee- 
tive  peoples,  and  are  not  allowed  to  celebrate 
in  lAtin.  The  wiahes  aometimea  eipreased 
by  larger  or  smaller  bodiea  of  the  Catholic 
ohorch  to  translate  the  litoc^  of  the  mass 
into  the  modern  languageaj  and  to  let  the  re- 
qwDses  at  the  mase  be  recited  or  song  bj  the 
entire  congregation,  have  never  been  favored 
hj  the  highest  ecdesiastioal  antboritieB,  thongh 
JB  tome  caaea  it  has  been  permitted  as  a  privi- 
kce,  as  for  instance  to  tne  duke  Eugene  of 
WOrtember^  who  in  1760  received  from  Pins 
TI.  permiasion  to  introduce  the  German  mass 
into  hia  court  chapel.  —  There  are  difierent 
kinda  of  maases.  A  high  or  solenm  mass  is 
celebrated  with  the  assistance  of  a  deacon  and 
•abdeacon,  and  is  sung  b^  choristers  \  bnt  the 
prindpal  mass  on  Sondajs  and  festivals,  in 
which  part  of  the  aervice  is  song  by  the  piieet 
without  deacon  or  sabdeacon,  is  nsoally  called 
in  this  country  high  maas.  A  low  mass  is  one 
of  which  no  part  is  song,  and  at  which  the 

Siest  has  no  assistant  hut  his  clerk.  The  or- 
nary  duration  of  a  low  mass  is  half  an  hour. 
The  mass  of  the  presauctified  (tniiMa  proKmeti- 
JUaUyrwm)  is  the  name  given  to  the  aervice 
celebrated  in  the  Latin  church  on  Good  Friday, 
and  in  the  orthodox  Greek  chorch  on  nearly 
ftU  tJie  week  days  in  Lent.  It  conaata  in  the 
con«nmptioQ  by  the  priest  of  the  bread  con- 
seont«d  on  a  previous  day;  and  ia,  properly 
speaking,  not  a  mass  at  lUl,  the  consecration 
b^ng  an  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice.  At  all 
mntwnti  the  priest  wears  vestments  which  in- 
dicate by  their  color  the  ecclesiastical  season 
of  the  year  or  the  stated  festival  which  is  cele- 
brated. Thus  red  is  used  for  the  feast  of  mar- 
tyrs, white  for  those  of  vii^ns,  purple  for  the 
peoitential  seasons  of  Lent,  Advent,  and  vigils. 
At  the  masses  for  the  dead  black  vestments 
■re  used,  some  psalms  and  ceremonies  omitted. 


purpose  (votive  masses),  as  for  the  recovery  of 
nealtb,  for  the  avoiding  of  danger,  for  obtun- 
ing  A  special  favor,  Ac.  In  the  middle  ages 
some  practice  crept  in  vhich  the  church  con- 
demDM,  as  the  celebration  of  the  mass  without 
tihe  aasiatonoe  of  a  clerk,  the  combination  of 
several  maases  in  one  in  order  to  get  a  neater 
Dement,  &c  The  "  Congregation  of  Bites," 
Uutituted  by  Biztns  V.  in  lfi87,  watches  over 
the  purity  of  the  ritnaL  The  Greek  church 
and  the  other  eastern  churches  hold,  in  tbe 
tnuD,  the  aanne  views  with  regard  to  the  maas 
M  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  difference 
is  mostly  limited  to  ceremonies. — Every  mem- 
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her  of  the  Catholic  cbnroh  Is  bound,  under 
pun  of  mortal  sin,  by  one  of  the  "precepts 
of  the  church,"  unless  prevented  by  sickness 
or  other  grave  impediment,  to  attend  mass 
every  Sunday  and  on  oertain  holidays  called 
days  of  obli^tion. 

mSSi,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Uassa  e  Garrara,  on  the  Frigido,  86  m. 
N.  N.  W.  of  L^hom ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It 
lias  a  lyceam,  a  nmnaainm,  a  beautiful  castle, 
and  important  ailk  manufactories. 


of  MasBO-Carrara ;  area,  6 
1871,  IS1,944.  The  principal  rivers  flowing 
through  it  are  the  Berohio  and  the  Magra. 
Branchea  of  the  Apennines  conjointly  with 
the  Apuan  Alps  traverse  the  entire  province. 
The  most  important  product  is  the  marble  of 
Carrara.  Vine  and  olives  are  cultivated.  It 
is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Massa,  Carrara, 
Pontremoti,  aud  Oastetauovo.  Capital,  Maasa. 
The  former  duchy  was  before  1741  the  possee- 
aiun  of  the  house  of  CKbo-Malaspina,  and  sub- 
sequently, through  the  morrisge  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  lost  duke,  a  possession  of  the  Estee 
of  Modena,  together  with  which  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  French  in  1798.  After  vari- 
oas  changes  it  waa  reunited  with  Modena  in 
1629,  and  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Victor 
Emannel  in  1860. 

MIS&IG,  a  S.  county  of  IHinois,  bordering 
on  the  Ohio;  area,  240  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1670, 
0,G81.  The  surface  is  diverfflfied  and  heavily 
timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  contains 
coal  and  lead.  The  chief  nrodQctions  in  1670 
were  72,818  bushels  of  wneat,  138,120  of  In- 
dian com,  22,097  of  oats,  I8,12S  of  potatoes, 
67,060  lbs.  of  tobacco,  42,606  of  butter,  and 
2,084  tons  of  hay.  There  were  762  horses, 
946  milch  cowa,  1,268  other  cattle,  2,297  aheep, 
and  6,424  swine ;  1  manufactory  of  wa^on 
materials,  1  of  tobacco  and  anoff,  4  aaw  milla, 
and  fi  flour  milla.    Capital,  Metropolis. 

MiSSiCHIISEITB,  one  of  the  thirteen  oria^al 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the 
Kew  Eng^d  states,  between  lat.  41°  IS'  and 
42°  58'  'S.,  and  Ion.  69°  C8'  and  78"  82'  W. ;  ex- 
tremelengthK  E.  and  B.  W.,  160m.;  breadth 
from  47  to  about  00  m. ;  estimated  area,  7,800 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  !N.  by  Vermont  and 
Nev  Hampshire,  £.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
B.  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut, and  W.  by  New  York,  It  is  divided 
into  14  counties,  viz. :  Barnstable,  Berkahira, 
Bristol,  Dukes,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hampden, 
Hampshire,  Middlesex,  Nantucket,  Norfolk, 
Plymouth,  Buflfolk,  and  Worcester.  Boston, 
the  oommwcial  centre  and  the  largest  city  of 
New  England,  ia  the  capital;  in  1870  it  con- 
tiuned  260,628  inhabitants,  but  by  the  annexa- 
of  Charlestown,  Brighton,  and  West  Rox- 


BBHSBDuia  returns,  increased  to  about  880.000  in 
1674.  The  other  cities  are  Cambridge,  which  in 
IBTO  hod  89,984  inhabitants;  Ohelwa,  18,647; 
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Fall  River,  26,766;  Fitchburg,  11,280;  Glon- 
cester,  1S,3B9;  Harerbill,  18,092;  Holyoke, 
10,738;  Lawrence,  28,921;  Lowell,  40,928; 
Ljnn,  28,288;  New  Bedford,  21,320;  New- 
barTport,  12,&95 ;  Newton,  12,826 ;  Salem,  24,- 
117;  Somerville,  14,685;  Springfield,  26,708; 
Tiianton,  18,629 ;  Bud  Worcester,  41,10B.  The 
population  and  rank  of  the  state  in  the  Union, 
according  to  the  national  cenBOD,  have  been: 
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Included  in  the  total  population  of  1860  were 
S3  Indiana,  and  in  that  of  1870  87  Ohinese,  10 
Japanese,  and  ISl  Indians.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1870,  703,779  were 


SUU  SmI  or  UwucbDMtU. 

nalM  and  7S3,S72  females;  1,104,032  were 
native  and  3S3,819  forei^  bom.  Of  the  na- 
tiree,  17,818  were  bom  in  Connecticnt,  66,671 
in  Kaine,  903,297  in  Uassaobusetta,  47,778  in 
New  Hampshire,  24,638  in  New  York,  14,808 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  22,110  in  Vermont;  248,- 
734  persona  born  in  Hassachusetta  were  living 
in  other  states.  Of  the  foreign  bom,  35,066 
were  natives  o(  British  Amnica,  13,072  of 
Gennanj,  84,099  of  England,  216,120  of  Ire- 
land, and  9,003  of  Scotland.  The  average  den- 
sity of  population  was  188-84  persons  to  a 
square  mile,  being  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  state.  There  were  306,684  families,  with 
an  average  of  4-77  persons  to  each,  and  286,473 
dwellings,  with  an  average  of  6-lS  persona  to 
each.  The  increase  of  population  from  1860  to 
1870  was  18'16  per  cent.  The  number  of  male 
citizens  21  years  old  and  npward  was  312,770. 
There  were  74,98S  persona  10  years  of  age 
and  over  anable  to  read,  and  97,742  who  ooold 
not  write,  of  whom  89,830  irere  foreign  bom; 


81,746  of  the  male  adnit  popnlation,  or  7*97 
per  cent.,  and  68,940,  or  12-27  per  cent,  of 
the  female  adnlts,  were  illiterate.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  paupers  aopported  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  1,  1870,  was  8,086,  at  a  cost  of 


foreigners.  There  were  1,698  persona  con- 
victed of  crime  during  the  year  ;  of  the  num- 
ber (2,628)  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  1,291  were 
of  native  and  1,386  of  foreign  birth.  Thestate 
contained  761  blind,  S88  deaf  and  dumb,  3,862 
loaane,  and  778  idiotic.  Of  the  total  popu- 
lation 10  years  of  age  and  over  (1,160,866), 
there  were  engaged  in  all  oocapations  C79,- 
844  persons;  in  agriculture  72,810,  of  whom 
81,019  were  laborers  and  89,766  farmers  and 
planters;  in  profcBsional  and  personal  services 
131,291,  including  2,040  clergymen,  46,770 
domestio  servants,  ST9  joumaUats,  60,6S4  la- 
borers not  specified,  1,270  lawyers,  2,047  phy- 
sicians and  sorgeons,  7,230  teachers  not  speci- 
fied, 847  teachers  of  music,  and  606  professional 
mu^cians ;  in  trade  and  transportation,  83,078 ; 
in  manufactares,  mechanical  and  mining  in- 
dustries, 292,666,  of  whom  6,774  were  black- 
smiths, 1,102  bookbinders,  48,266  boot  and 
shoe  makers,  23,606  carpenters  and  joiners, 
89,190  cotton  mill  operatives,  besides  4,629 
mill  and  factory  operatives  not  specified,  0,311 
fishermen  and  oystermen,  8,278  machiniate, 
7,887  ptunters  and  Tftmishers,  16j7e7  tailors 
and  seamstresses,  besides  7,649  milliners  and 
dress  and  mantua  makers,  and  19,863  woollen 
mill  operatives.  The  total  nnmber  of  deaths 
during  the  year  was  26,869,  being  1'77  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population.  Chief  among 
the  causes  of  mortality  were  consumption,  from 
which  6,167  persons  died,  and  pnenmonia,  1,696; 
the  nnmber  of  deaths  from  all  oanses  to  1  from 
consnmptlon  being  6,  and  10-2  to  1  from  pnen- 
monia. There  were  1,686  deaths  from  cholera 
infantum,  1,142  from  enteric  fever,  911  from 
scarlet  fever,  280  from  diphtheria,  and  1,114 
from  diarrhtBa,  dysentery,  and  enteritis. — From 
tike  west  for  aboot  100  m.  Massachusetts  has 
the  regular  form  of  a  parallelogram  about  50 
m.  wide;  thence  it  spreads  out  N.  E.  and  S. 
E.  on  two  sides  of  Haasachusetts  bay,  termina- 
ting S.  E.  in  the  long  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod, 
which,  describing  to  the  north  and  slightly 
to  the  west  a  segment  of  a  circle,  encloeee 
Cape  Cod  bay.  It  also  includes  several  islands, 
of  which  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  are 
the  largest  Besides  the  two  mentioned,  there 
are  Buzzard's  bay  on  the  S.  coast,  30  m.  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  7  m.,  and  Plymouth 
bay,  a  small  inlet  commnnicating  on  die  east 
with  Cape  Cod  bay.  The  Elizabeth  islands  are 
a  group  of  16  ott  Oape  Cod.  (See  Euubcth 
Islands.)  The  state  has  many  excellent  har- 
bors, the  best  of  which  are  at  Boston  and 
New  Bedford.  No  large  and  navigable  rivers, 
excepting  the  Merrimack,  find  their  outlet  on 
the  coast.  The  Housatonio  river,  which  rises 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  and  the  Conneoti- 
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cot,  flow  S,  tbroDKli  Oonneddcnt  tnto  Long 
Island  sound;  the  Merrimack,  which  is  ntivi- 
gable  for  sloops  to  Haverhill,  18  m.  from  its 
month.  Sows  through  the  N.  E.  comer,  and 
,  aappHee  immense  water  power  to  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, and  other  mannfactoring  centres.  The 
foUs  ia  the  Connecticnt  afford  Talnable  water 
power.  The  other  principsl  streams  are  the 
Nashua:,  Taunton,  Oonoon],  Blackstone,  end 
Charles.  It  contains  severs!  small  lakes. — 
The  surface  of  the  state  is  greatly  divernSed. 
The  extreme  west  ia  moontaiuoos,  having  two 
ranges  of  the  Green  monntains,  the  TagnkaU' 
n<c  or  Taconio  and  Hooaao  ridges,  which  ran 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other  and  into  Connec- 
ticut. Saddle  mountain  in  the  N.  W.  corner  is 
8,000  ft  high,  and  Mt.  Washington  in  the  S. 
W.  comer  S,624  ft.  Further  E.  is  the  beaati- 
fnl  and  fertile  rallej  of  the  Connecticut,  In 
this  section  are  several  elevations,  detached 
members  of  the  White  mountain  system,  the 
highest  peaks  of  which  are  ML  Tom  (abont 
.1,800  ft)  on  the  W.,  and  Mt  Holyoke  (1,120 
ft.)  near  Northampton,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  river,  and  Wachusett  monn- 
tain  (2,018  ft.)  N.  of  the  middle  of  the  state. 
The  east  and  northeast  are  hilly  and  broken, 
and  the  southeast  generally  low  and  sandy. 
— MaBsachusetCs  is  eminently  a  region  of  meta- 
morphic  rooks.  Those  in  the  £.  part  of  the 
state  especially  are  largely  overspread  with 
the  aanos,  gravel,  and  bowlders  of  the  drift 
formation ;  and  the  long  point  of  land  making 
the  B.  E.  extremity  of  the  state  (see  Cafe  Cod) 
is  so  covered  with  these  loose  materials,  that 
the  rocky  beds  beneath  are  entirely  concealed. 
Syenite  and  granite  prevail  along  the  coast,  and 
extensive  qnarries  of  these  rocks  are  worked  st 
Qnincy,  Cape  Ann,  and  other  points.  Around 
Boston  is  a  formation  of  coarse  conglomer- 
ates and  srgillaceons  slates  of  obscure  age  on 
account  of  the  metamorphio  action  to  which 
they  have  been  sabjected.  At  Braintree,  near 
Quincy,  the  slates  contain  tTilobit«s,  but  gen- 
erally no  fossils  have  been  met  with  in  these 
rocka.  The  fossils  would  seem  to  refer  the 
slatea  to  the  lower  Silurian  period.  These 
obscure  formations  are  traced  in  an  irregnlsr 
belt  toward  Providence,  and  near  the  Rhode 
Island  line  they  are  connected  with  coal-hear- 
ing strata,  referable,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  true 
carhoniferous  epoch.  In  many  localities  in 
Bristol  and  Plymouth  counties  these  strata 
contain  beds  of  anthracite,  some  of  which,  as 
at  Hansfleld,  have  been  worked  for  many 
years;  but  they  are  of  little  or  no  Talus,  the 
eoal  always  being  much  crashed,  and  the  beds 
very  irregular  in  their  production.  Gneiss  and 
taloose  and  mica  slates  in  broad  belts  traverse 
die  state  from  N.  to  S.  from  the  E.  portion  to 
tha  waters  of  the  Honsatonic  in  Berkshire. 
Among  these  rocks  ore  interspersed  a  few  beds 
of  metamorphio  limestone,  bnt  no  minerals  or 
ores  of  vahie.  Along  the  ConnectioDt  river 
valley.  In  the  triaSNO  or  new  red  sandstone 
formation,  known  as  the  Connecticut  valley 


area,  are  fonnd  very  extendve  fossil  fooh)riiit& 
which  from  their  resemblance  to  the  feet  of 
birds  are  first  called  omithicknitet ;  but  tbey 
have  since  been  found  by  Prof.  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, who  gave  the  name,  to  be  not  only  the 
tracks  of  birds  bnt  of  other  animals.  Some  of 
them  indicate  that  they  were  made  by  animals 
of  gigantic  size,  (See  Fossil  Footprints.) 
Trap  rocks  are  associated  with  it,  and  near  the 
contact  of  the  sandstone  and  trap,  or  of  the 
sandstone  and  the  sneiss.  are  found  veins  of 
metallic  ores,  as  of  lead,  copper,  and  sine, 
none  of  which,  however,  have  repaid  the 
money  spent  in  their  exploration.  The  prin- 
cipal localities  of  these  ores  are  at  Southamp- 
ton, Leverett,  Montague,  Whately,  and  a  few 
other  towns.  The  high  lands  which  traverse 
the  Btato  from  K.  to  S.,  dividing  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  Connecticut  from  those  of 
the  Eousatonio,  and  called  the  Hooeac  moun- 
tains, are  chiefly  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate. 
In  Middlefleld  a  belt  of  telcose  slate,  continued 
further  N.  in  the  mica  slate  region,  reaches  the 
^eiee;  and  here  are  developed  in  near  prox- 
imity beds  of  limestone,  steatite,  and  serpen- 
tine. The  towns  alon^  the  Housatonic  and  on 
the  same  range  eitendina  to  the  N,  border  of 
the  state  are  in  the  region  of  the  altered  Si- 
lurian sandstones  and  calcareous  formations. 
This  is  the  most  important  mineral  district  of 
the  state,  numerous  beds  of  iron  ore  having 
been  worked  for  many  years,  and  the  qnartz 
rocks  affording  in  their  disintegrated  beds 
bodies  of  glass  sand  of  unusual  purity.  In 
1874  deposits  specially  rich  iu  silver,  and  con- 
taining also  lead  and  gold,  were  discovered  in 
Essex  CO.,  near  Newburyport,  where  mining 
operations  have  been  begun. — In  the  valleys, 
particularly  of  the  Honsatonio  and  ConueetE- 
out,  the  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  hut  a  large 
portion  of  the  more  elevated  lands  and  the 
long  sandy  coast  do  not  repay  the  husband- 
man. The  climate  near  the  coast  is  very  va- 
riable, with  prevailing  E.  winds,  especially  in 
spring.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  abont 
48°  ;  spring,  48° ;  summer,  71  ;  antomn,  61° ; 
winter,  31^  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  55 
inches.  In  the  interior  it  is  more  equable, 
and  in  the  mountainous  districts  very  severe 
in  winter. — Of  the  total  area  of  the  state, 
somewhat  less  than  one  halt  is  improved. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
Sfl,600  farms,  of  which  1,129  contained  be- 
tween 8  and  10  acres  each,  2,682  between  10 
and  20,  6,861  between  20  and  CO,  8,727  be- 
tween 60  and  100,  6,648  between  100  and  600, 
and  40  between  600  and  1,000.  The  nnm> 
ber  of  acres  of  improved  luid  on  farms  was 
1,786,231;  woodland,  706,714;  other  nnim- 
proved,  287,848.  The  cash  value  of  farms 
was  {116,482.784;  of  farming  implements 
and  machinery,  $6,000,879;  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  value 
of  board,  $6,821,082  ;  total  estimated  value 
of  all  farm  productions,  including  betterments 
and  additions  to  stock,  $88,192,878  ;  of  or- 
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ohard  products,  (089,654;  of  produce  of  mar- 
ket gardens,  (1,^80,821 ;  of  forest  products, 
$1,618,818 ;  of  home  manofacturea,  $79,878 ; 
of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  skaghter, 
$4,824,668;  of  all  live  stock  on  farms,  |1T,- 
049,238.  The  chief  productions  were,  17,GT4 
bushels  of  spring  and  17,074  of  winter  wheat, 
i!39,227  of  rje,  1,897,807  of  Indian  com;  797,- 
664  of  oats,  138,071  of  barlej,  68,049  of  buck- 
wheat, 24,690  of  peas  aud  beans,  8,026,863  of 
potatoes,  S97,46S  tons  of  hay,  7,812,886  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  aoe,6S9  of  wool,  6,659,181  of  bat- 
ter, 3,246,873  of  cheese,  61,910  of  hops,  899,- 
800  of  maple  sugar,  25,299  of  honey,  and  16,- 
284,057  gallons  of  milk  sold.  Besides  46,227 
horses  and  62,368  neat  oattle  not  on  farms, 
there  were  41,039  horses,  114,771  milch  cows, 
24,480  working  oxen,  78,861  other  cattle,  78,- 
560  sbeep,  and  49,178  swine.— As  a  manu- 
facturing state,  Massachusetts  ranks  with  the 
first  in  the  Union.  The  amonnt  of  capital  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  products,  are  greater  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania;  butinproportiont«  the  popula- 
tion the  industries  of  Massachusetts  ore  more 
extensive  than  those  of  either  of  the  states 
named.  In  1850  the  capital  invested  in  manu- 
faoturea  amounted  to  $88,940,293,  and  the  an- 
nual products  to  $167,743,994;  in  1880  the 
former  bad  iuoreasod  to  $182,762,327  and  the 
latter  to  $355,645,922.  In  1870  the  amonnt 
of  capital  invested  was  $231,977,863,  and  the 
value  of  annual  products  $658,912,668;  the 
materials  nsed  were  valued  at  $884,413,983, 
while  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  $118,061,- 
866.  There  were  18,213  establishments  nsioff 
3,896  steam  engines  of  78,602  horse  power  and 
8,167  water  wheels  of  106,854  horse  power,  and 
employing  279,380  hands,  of  whom  179,082 
were  males  above  16,  66,239  females  above  16, 
and  14,119  youth.  The  aldermen  and  select- 
men of  the  various  cities  and  towns  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  ascertain  and  return  decen- 
nially to  the  state  secretary  the  indnstrial  sta- 
tistics of  the  commonwealth.  The  value  of 
the  products  of  all  industries  as  thus  returned 
amounted  to  1124,000,000  in  1345,  $296,000,^ 
000  in  1865,  and  $577,000,000  in  1866 ;  show- 
ing an  increase  during  the  last  named  decade  in 
the  value  of  industrial  products  of  72  per  cent., 
while  the  population  during  the  same  period  in- 
creased only  3  per  cent  The  leading  products 
returDedfortheyeorendingMayl,  1866,  were: 
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In  the  mannfacture  of  boots  and  ahoeB,  cord- 
age and  twine,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  chairs, 
lasts,  straw  goods,  and  woollen  goods,  as  well 
as  textiles  in  general,  and  bleacliing  and  dye- 
ing, Massachusetts  ranks  above  all  other  statea. , 
The  extent  of  these  industries  in  this  state,  as 
compared  with  tbe  United  States,  in  1870,  is 
indicated  in  the  following  statement : 


While  Massachusetts  holds  the  first  rank  in  re- 
spect to  the  industries  named,  the  state  is  spe- 
cially noted  for  the  extent  of  its  manufactures 
of  boots  and  shoes  and  cotton  and  woollen 
goods.  Here  are  tbe  great  centres  of  these 
industries  in  the  nniteu  States.  Of  the  boot 
and  shoe  establishments,  1,138  were  each  pro- 
ducing annually  more  than  $6,000.  In  these 
were  employed  7,043  sewing  and  636  pegging 
machines  and  61,167  hands.  The  products 
embraced  10,129,910  pairs  of  boots  and  29,- 
164,694  pturs  of  shoos.  Nearly  one  third  of 
the  oapital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  in  tlie  United  States  was  employed 
in  Massachusetts.  Tbe  machines  in  use  em- 
braced 66,348  looms  and  1,366,663  frame  and 
1,363,989  mole  spindles.  The  cotton  consumed 
amounted  to  180,654,040  lbs. ;  the  products  in- 
cluded 23,133,147  yards  of  sheetings,  shirtings, 
and  twilled  goods,  12,484,868  of  lawns  and 
fine  muslins,  239,618,106  of  print  cloths,  2,108,- 
953  lbs.  of  yam  not  woven,  3,596,363  doiens 
of  spool  thread,  88,712,996  yards  of  warps, 
8,778,664  Ibe.  of  bats,  wicking,  and  wadding, 
6,864,964  yards  of  flannel,  18,890,000  of  ging- 
hams and  checks,  and  407,637  lbs.  of  thread. 
The  value  of  all  products  increased  from  $21,- 
394,401  in  1860  to  $86,004,366  in  ISQO,  and 
$69,493,158  in  1670.  In  the  woollen  milts 
were  1,867  cards,  with  a  daily  capacity  for 
169,484  lbs.  of  carded  wool,  4,489  brood  and 
8,374  narrow  looms,  and  470,786  spindles; 
87,146,190  lbs.  of  domestio  wool  were  con- 
sumed, besides  2,818,449  of  cotton  and  6,994,- 
110  of  shoddy.  The  products  embraced  408,- 
766  pairs  of  blankets,  21,619,879  yards  of 
cloths,  caasimeres,  and  doeskins,  286,000  of. 
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felted  elotli,  S3,831,SB4  of  flannela,  7,701,880  1  The  leading  industriei  of  the  state,  as  reported 
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Not  included  in  the  above  statement  for  IGTC 
are  Uie  statistics  of  miniog  and  quaiTTinf;,  ii 
which  the  capital  invested  amounted  to  )S44,' 
SeO,  and  the  annual  prodocta  to  11,498,622: 


I  and  those  of  fisheries,  with  $4,287,871  capital 
and  $6,316,825  annnal  products.  The  etone 
quarried,  inclnding  large  quantities  of  Quincy 

I  granite,  was  valued  at  $1,294,148.— For  com- 
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meroial  parpoaes,  the  state  is  divided  into  11 
oustoms  dia^icta,  of  which  the  ports  of  entrj 
are  given  in  the  following  statements  The 
imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ending  Jttne 
80,  1874,  were  as  follows : 
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The  movement  of  fortdgn  shipping  at  the  vori- 
oaa  ports,  and  the  namber  of  vessels  registered, 
enrolled,  and  licensed,  were  as  follows : 
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Those  that  entered  and  cleared  as  well  as  those 
registered  were  mostly  sdling  vessels.  The 
nnmher  of  vesseb  engaged  in  tiie  coastwise 
trade  was  as  follows  : 
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Besides  the  above,  106  vessels  of  8.ST7  tons 
engaged  ia  the  general  fisheries  entered  at 
Newbaryport,  and  116  of  8,923  tons  cleared. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  fisheries  of  Mae- 
aachaaotts  have  constitnted  one  of  its  leading 
iodnatries.  (See  Fibsbbibs.)  The  most  im- 
portant centres  of  this  industry  are  Qloaoester, 
wbioh  far  sarpasaes  any  other  port  of  the  ooan- 
try  in  the  magnitnde  of  its  cod  and  maclierel 
fisheries,  and  New  Bedford,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing market  in  the  United  States  for  liie  pro- 


dace  of  the  whale.  The  entire  prodoots  of 
the  American  whale  fisheries  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1874,  amounted  to  $3,291  896,  in- 
cluding sperm  oil  valued  at  $1,250,967,  other 
whate  OU  |77G,918,  and  whalehone  $264,900. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  from  Massachusetts, 
where  were  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries 
about  170  vessels  belonging  to  Barnstable,  Ed- 
gartown.  New  Bedford,  and  Salem  and  Bever- 
ly. Of  the  2,099  vessels  employed  in  the  ood 
and  mackerel  fisheries  in  the  United  States, 
1,026  of  49,e78  tons  belonged  to  Msasachosette. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  more  than 
half  of  the  products  of  fisheries  in  the  United 
States,  eiclnsive  of  the  whale  fisheries,  wer« 
the  result  of  Massachaeetta  industry.  The 
capital  invested  in  this  bnsiness  was  $4,287,871, 
and  the  nnmher  of  persons  employed  was 
8,998.  Among  the  products,  which  were  val- 
ued at  $6,316,82B,  were  4C1,12G  quintals  of 
cod,  l,flSl  tons  of  halibut,  188,667  barrels  of 
mackerel,  $486,696  worth  of  misceUaneans 
fish,  and  306,049  gallons  of  oil,  valued  at  $BD2,- 
790.  Ship  boilding  is  carried  on  in  most  of 
the  customs  districts;  in  1874  there  were  77 
vessels  built,  of  81,499  tons,  including  6  steam- 
ers, of  689  tons.  Abont  two  thirds  of  these 
were  built  in  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  New- 
buryport. — The  first  railroad  in  Massachnsetts 
was  opened  for  use  in  1835,  since  which  time 
an  average  of  about  GO  m.  has'  been  annually 
constructed.  On  Sept.  SO,  1S74,  the  entire 
mileage  belonging  to  Massachusetts  companies 
was  2,418,  exclusive  of  66?  m.  of  sidings  and 
626  m.  of  double  track;  the  length  of  main 
track  and  branches  within  the  commonwealth 
was  1,782  m.,  and  of  double  track  and  sidings 
917  m.  Abont  29  per  cent,  of  the  main  lines 
are  laid  with  steel  rails.  Nominally  there  are 
eo  corporations,  but  the  railroads  of  the  state 
are  controlled  by  81  distinct  boards  of  direction. 
The  average  cost  of  roads  has  been  $66,888  S8 
a  mile,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  equipment, 
$7,701  a  mile.  The  entire  amount  directly  in- 
vested in  the  rulroads  reporting  to  the  state  is 
$166,624,186,  including  1117,066,798  of  stock 
and  $48,657,888  of  debt  The  total  earnings 
returned  for  the  year  amounted  to  $84,682,488, 
of  which  about  49  per  cent,  were  from  passen- 
gers and  48  per  cent  from  freight  The  aum- 
E«r  of  passengers  carried  was  42,480,494.  The 
whole  nnmber  of  accidenta  was  279,  of  which 
127  resulted  in  death;  nearly  one  third  were 
oauaed  by  walldng  on  the  tracks.  The  aver- 
age of  oasnaltiee  for  a  series  of  years  from 
causes  not  attributable  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
person  injured  has  been  1  to  each  1,400,000 
passengers  carried ;  but  in  1871  it  was  oi^y  1 
to  each  C, 800,000.  The  railroads  are  under  tlie 
general  anpcrvision  of  a  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners, who  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  are  required  to  report  annually  upon  tbe 
condition  of  the  roads  and  corporations,  the 
causes  of  accidents,  Ac.  The  lines  completed  at 
the  beginning  of  1875  are  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  omitting  those  leas  than  6  m.  long: 
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Th«  transportation  facilities  vill  be  greatlj 
improved  bj  tbe  ocmpletion  in  1B76  of  the 
tunnel  titrongb  the  Boosao  mountain  in  the  N. 
W.  part  of  t£e  state.  This  tannel,  which  will 
baT«  east  tbe  state  not  ie«  than  114,000,000, 
inoladioK  intereet,  is,  nest  to  the  Ut.  Cenis 
tunnel,  t&e  longeM  in  the  world,  being  abont 
4}  m.  io  lengtti.  (See  ToinrxL.)  The  SO  street 
r^wa7  corporations  in  tbe  state  have  210  m. 


of  traok,  inolndina  branches  and  udings;  their 
ciqiital  atook  is  ^,S88,12S,  eiclniiTe  of  debt 
amounting  to  |2,CTS,T41 ;  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  Tosd  and  equipment  was  $83,701 ;  and 
the  nnmber  of  passengers  carried  in  I67i  was 
60,06e,979.~The  nnmber  of  national  banks 
in  operation  Nov.  1,  1ST4,  was  280 ;  paid-in 
capital,  |9S,080,S60;  oircnlatlon  outstanding, 
$69,061,019 ;  circulation  per  bead,  »10  62 ; 
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ratio  of  circniation  to  wealtb,  8*0  per  cent.; 
to  capital,  88-06  per  cent  Fiftj-one  of  these 
banks,  with  a  oapital  of  $fi0,400,000,  tuid  an 
ontstanding  circnlatioii  of  {30,394,273,  were 
in  Boston.  There  were  179  Nrings  banks, 
with  702,099  depositors,  and  deposits  amonnt- 
ii^  to  $217,463,120.  The  average  rate  of 
dlTidends  was  SJ  per  cent  There  were  also 
4  loan  and  tmst  companies,  with  $1,700,000 
capital,  and  deposits  aggregating  $6,934,370. 
On  Jan.  1, 1874,  there  were  127  fire  and  ma- 
rine insnranc«  companies  transacting  basiness 
in  the  state,  with  a  pud-op  capit^  of  $G2,- 
197,870  and  net  assets  aggregating  $89,981,246. 
The  premiuma  received  on  risks  in  1878  aggre- 
gated $34,017,878,  while  the  paid  losses  amount- 
ed to  $ei,S24,120,  showing  a  ratio  of  p^  loss- 
es to  preminm  receipts  of  7838.— Tha  ezecn- 
tire  department  of  tne  goremment  oonsista  of 
a  governor,  whose  annual  salarj  is  $6,000 ;  a 
lieutenant  governor,  who  receives  $1,600  for 
attendance  during  the  regnlar  session  of  the 
legislature  and  $10  a  da?  for  extra  sessions ;  a 
secretarj  of  the  commonwealth,  $8,600;  trea- 
surer and  receiver  general,  (6,000;  anditor, 
$3,600;  attorney  general,  $6,000;  and  an  ez- 
ecDtive  council  of  eight,  eaclk  of  whom  receives 
$760  for  the  r^nlar  annnal  session  of  their 
board,  $6  a  day  for  any  subsequent  session,  and 
20  cents  a  mile  tor  travel.  These  officers  are 
elected  annually  by  the  people.  The  legislative 
department  consists  of  40  senators  and  340 
representatives  elected  annually.  Their  pay 
is  $760  for  the  r^ular  annual  season,  and  20 
cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The  president  of  the 
senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives receive  each  $1,600  for  the  aee- 
sion.  The  judicial?  comprises  a  supreme  ju- 
dicial ooart,  consisting  of  a  chief  jnatice,  salary 
$0,600,  and  sis  justices,  who  receive  $6,000 
per  annum  each.  This  has  exclusive  cogni- 
zance of  all  capital  crimes,  exclusive  chancery 
{'urisdiction  so  far  as  ohanoery  powers  are  given 
ly  statute,  and  concurrent  original  jurisdiction 
of  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute 
exceeds  $4,000  in  SnfFolk,  and  $1,000  in  other 
counties.  The  superior  court  has  criminal  ju- 
risdiction in  alt  except  capital  cases,  ezoluaive 
original  jurisdiction  of  complaints  for  the  flow- 
ing of  land,  and  original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil 
actions  except  those  confided  to  the  supreme 
and  police  courts.  Actions  cannot  be  oom- 
meniwd  in  this  court  unless  the  debt  or  dam- 
ages exceed  $20.  The  court  has  a  chief  jus- 
tice, salary  $6,800,  and  nine  justices,  $6,000 
each.  The  legislature  in  1B68  united  the  courts 
of  probate  and  the  court  of  insolvency.  For 
probate  and  insolvency  purposes,  frequent 
oourts  are  held  at  different  places  by  the  judges 
in  the  several  counties.  A  judge  and  a  re^s- 
ter  of  probate  and  insolvency  are  elected  by 
the  voters  of  each  county.  In  the  large  cities 
there  are  municipal  courts  for  civil  and  police 
pnrpoaes.  AU  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  an  nnUmlted  time.  The  election 
lor  state  officers  and  members  of  the  legisla- 


ture is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  and  the  lepslatore  meeta 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January.  Voters 
are  required  to  be  81  years  old,  to  have  resi- 
ded a  year  in  the  state  and  six  months  in  the 
town,  to  pay  a  poll  tax,  and  to  be  able  to  read. 
Hassaohusetts  has  two  senators  and  11  repre- 
aentativea  in  congress,  and  conseqnentiy  has 
13  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  For  several 
years  past  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  intoxica- 
ting liquors  to  he  nsed  as  a  beverage  has  been 
Sri^ibited  under  penalties  ranging  front  $10 
ne  and  10  days'  imprisonment  to  $60  fine  and 
six  months'  imprisonment.  Ale,  porter,  strong 
beer,  lager  beer,  and  all  wines,  as  well  as  dis- 
tilled spirits,  are  considered  intoxicating.  The 
lawful  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  nsed 
in  the  arts,  or  for  medicinal,  cnemioal,  or  me- 
chanical purposes,  is  vested  in  a  commissioner 
appointee  by  the  goTemor.  In  1S71  permisai<Hi 
was  given  to  towns  to  authorize  the  sale  of  ale^ 
porter,  strong  beer,  or  lager  beer ;  but  in  1878 
this  law  was  repealed.  For  executing  the  liquor 
law  and  general  criminal  laws  a  state  police  was 
maintained,  oonsistdng  in  1874  of  100  men,  at 
a  cost  of  $146,000.  This  force  was  abolished 
by  a  law  whioh  was  passed  Feb.  IS,  1876,  and 
went  into  force  Uarch  1,  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  detective 
force  of  81  men,  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council.  The  state  board  of  heidtb, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  makes  regula- 
tions concerning  the  slaughter  of  swine,  and 
may  restrain  persons  or  corporations  from 
carrying  on  noxious  or  oftensire  trades. — The 
funded  debt  of  the  common  wealth,  Jan.  1 , 1 879, 
amounted  to  $29,466,804,  and  was  classified 
as  follows:  railroad  loans,  $14,971,016;  war 
loans,  $12,986,188;  ordinary  loans,  $1,668,000. 
Nearly  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  state 
is  provided  for  by  established  sinking  funds. 
The  revenue  during  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 
1876,  was  $7,009,818  ;  the  expenditures  were 
$7,188,247,  of  which  $6,160,891  were  ordinary 
and  $1,082,856  special  and  exceptional.  The 
chief  sources  of  revenne  were ; 
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The  entire  taxable  property  of  the  stat«  on 
Hay  1,  1874,  amounted  to  $2,164,898,648,  of 
wbtoh  $1,869,808,768  was  real  estate,  $649,- 
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892,402  personal  estate,  $SO,S0e,SI2  bank  stock 
not  included  in  the  valaatton  al  cities  Bsd 
towns,  $217,462,130  deposits  in  savings  banks, 
and  184,776,750  property  of  oorporaUonB  above 
real  estate  and  machinarj  taxed  in  cities  and 
towns.  The  nnmbw  of  polls  was  414,B00,  on 
whom  tlie  tax  tunoimted  to  $875,486.    The  total 


mnnicipal  taxation  for  state,  connt?,  city,  and 
town  pnrpoBcs,  including  highwaj  tax,  Hmonnt- 
ed  to  $29,700,605.  Dnring  the  decade  ending 
with  1874  the  taxable  property  of  the  common- 
wealth increased  to  the  extent  of  $1,032,678,- 
694.  The  yearly  valuation  and  the  annual  in- 
crease daring  this  period  were  as  follows: 
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All  bnsiness  corporations  are  taxed  tor  their 

reel  estate  and  machinery  in  the  ptaoe  where 
sitnated,  and  their  capital  stock  is  taxed  by  the 
state  at  its  value  over  and  above  the  local  as- 
sessment, the  proceeds  being  distributed  to  the 
cities  and  towns  wherein  stockholders  reside. 
The  property  exempted  from  taxation  is  valned 
at  $56,088,693,  distributed  as  follows :  reli- 
^OQS  societies,  $80,466,075  ;  literary,  $18,886,- 
791 ;  charitable  and  benevolent,  $7,720,081 ; 
sdentific,  $2,064,200;  agricultural,  $956,495. 
The  amoont  exempted  in  Boston  is  $18,713,- 
100,  of  which  $10,650,700  is  for  churches.— 
The  provisions  made  by  the  state  for  the  care 
of  the  defective  and  dependent  are  liberal  and 
systemBtic.  The  charitable  and  correctional 
institations  are  in  charge  of  separate  snd  Inde- 
pendent boards  of  trustees  or  inspectors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  council.  They 
are,  however,  under  the  general  Hupervision  of 
the  board  of  state  charities,  comprising  seven 
members,  who  collect  and  publish  statistical 
information  concerning  them,  and  recommend 
to  the  legislature  such  action  as  may  seem  ex- 
pedient. On  Sept  80,  1874,  the  wards  of  the 
commonwealth,  or  persons  entirely  at  its 
charge,  exclusive  of  prisoners,  were  8,628 ;  and 
adding  the  blind,  the  deaf  motes,  idiots,  and 
others  over  whom  the  state  exercises  some 
supervision,  the  total  was  4,108.  Including 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  county  and  city 
prisons,  and  of  supporting  and  relieving  towns' 
poor,  which  is  not  directly  borne  by  the  state, 
more  than  $2,000,000  was  paid  in  1874  for 
purposes  of  charity,  reform,  or  correction; 
and  this  amount  does  not  include  $470,000  of 
state  aid  to  soldiers.  The  ordinary  appropria- 
tions for  pnblio  cbariteble  and  correctional  in- 
stitntious  amoontedto  $668,600,  besides  $270,- 
000  for  charitable  purposes  outside  of  institu- 
tions, half  the  latter  sum  being  exceptional. 
Incladed  in  the  former  sum  was  $96,000  for 
the  insane,  $280,600  for  the  almshouse,  work- 
house, and  juvenile  reformatories,  $120,000 
for  the  state  prison,  $80,000  for  deaf  mutes, 
$8,500  for  the  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  $80,000 


for  the  blind,  and  $20,000  for  idiote.  The 
total  income  of  the  state  from  these  insti- 
tutions was  about  $110,000.  The  institotions, 
besides  the  state  prison,  owned  and  managed 
by  the  state,  with  the  most  important  statistics 
for  1874,  were  as  follows : 
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Of  the  total  receipts,  $348,828  was  from  ap- 
propriations for  current  expenses,  while  $283,- 
000  was  granted  for  new  buildings.  The  entire 
expenditures  amonnted  to  $685,647.  Each  of 
the  above  named  institutions  has  a  farm,  the 
smallest  containing  134  and  the  largest  376 
acres.  In  1874  they  reported  a  valuation  of 
$3,400,911  on  real  estate  and  $608,949  on  per- 
sonal. The  institutions  at  Westbornugh  and 
Lancaster  are  reformatories,  the  former  for 
boys  and  the  latter  for  girls ;  admission  to  both 
is  by  sentence  of  the  courts,  and  for  the  term 
of  minority.  The  establishmente  at  Monson 
and  Bridgewater  were  originally  almahouses; 
the  legislation  of  1866  converted  tlie  one  into 
a  primary  school  and  the  other  into  a  work- 
bouse;  and  the  almsbouse  department  of  each 
was  abolished  in  1872.  The  school  at  Monson 
is  for  children  of  poverty,  boys  and  girls ;  ad- 
mission is  granted  by  the  boanl  of  state  chari- 
ties. Several  hundred  children  are  annually 
released  from  these  institutions  on  probation 
or  indenture,  and  are  regularly  visited  by  the 
state  visiting  agents.     The  general  duties  of 
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this  ag&atj  are  to  look  after  oSenditiK  and 
neglected  children,  and  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare.   The  DQmber  of  children  in  familiaa  out- 


following  institutions,  not  under  state  control, 
were  also  aided  b;  the  state  in  18T4,  and  re- 
ceived state  beneficiaries; 
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Maasachnsetta  baa  provided  most  liberallf  for 
its  insane  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  the 
asjlnm  in  Worcester,  which  baa  a  capacity  fur 
400  paUents,  that  in  Taunton,  600,  and  that  in 
Northampton,  326,  the  Tewksbnrj  Blmsbonae 
has  accommodations  for  SOO  chronic  harm- 
leaa  insane,  and  a  new  asylum  capable  of 
receiving  450  is  in  process  of  construction  at 
DanverB.  Moreover,  the  UcLean  asylum  in 
Somerville,  which  is  chiefly  supported  by  pri- 
vate benefactiona,  will  accommodate  about  300 
patients,  the  city  asylum  in  Boston  about  200, 
and  the  county  asylum  in  Ipswich  about  TO ; 
making  the  entire  capacity  for  this  class  not 
less  than  2,4C0.  The  number  of  insane  in  the 
state  in  18T4  was  reported  at  8,843,  of  whom 
2,626  were  nnder  the  care  of  hospitals 
overseers  of  the  poor,  Sept.  30.  The  whole 
number  in  the  various  hospitals  of  the  state 
daring  the  year  was  8,880;  average  number, 
2,167;  discharged,  recovered,  248 ;  improved, 
895;  not  improved,  279;  died,  241.  Of  the 
number  (2,217)  remaining  Sept.  SO,  18T4,  821 
were  supported  by  the  state,  886  by  tewns, 
and  SIO  by  individuals.  The  HsaBachnsetts 
general  hospital  in  Boston,  founded  in  1811. 
affords  mediosl  and  surgical  treatment  free  to 
those  unable  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  supported 
by  the  income  of  its  invested  funds,  to  which 
the  state  contributed  $75,000,  and  the  gifts  of 
individuals.  It  receives  from  1,600  to  2,000 
honse  patients  annaaity,  of  whom  more 
half  ore  treated  free  of  charge,  and  its  ( 
aoe  of  out  patients  exceeds  1,000  per  month. 
The  state  prison  in  Charlestown,  in  charge  of 
a  warden  appointed  by  the  governor,  is  con- 
ducted on  tne  congregate  plan,  the  convicts 
being  separated  at  meals  and  at  night,  but  ~~ 


Bociated  at  labor  daring  the  day.  Disciplinary 
puniahmenta  are  the  withdrawal  of  privileges, 
with  solitary  confinement  in  a  dark  oell.  Uany 
of  the  convicts  are  taught  trades,  and  a  portion 
of  them  are  instructed  in  day  schools.  AH  are 
required  to  attend  religions  exercises,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  a  library.  The  labor  of  the 
convicts  ia  let  te  contractors,  and  for  some 
years  the  prison  was  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
etate.  The  income  of  the  institntion  in  1874 
was  $81,oe8,  including  (77,068  earned  by  the 
convicts;  the  total  eipenaes  were  (128,678. 
The  number  of  convicts  ranged  from  686  to 
686,  the  daily  average  being  647.  The  site  has 
been  selected  in  Concord  for  a  new  etate 
prison,  on  the  completion  of  which,  according 
to  the  original  plan,  the  one  in  Charlestown 
will  be  discontinued.  In  the  several  counties 
of  the  stete,  nnder  the  management  of  officers 
elected  by  the  people,  there  are  19  juls  and  15 
houses  of  correction,  thongh  there  are  bnt  SI 
different  establishments,  as  In  many  cases  the 
Jail  and  house  of  correction  are  under  one  roof. 
In  1678  the  legislature  authorized  the  building 
of  a  reformatory  prison  for  women,  to  be  erect- 
ed within  two  years,  and  to  it  when  completed 
most  of  the  female  convicts  will  be  sentenced. 
Men  and  women  convicted  of  cert^u  minor 
offences  are  sent  to  the  workhouse  at  Bridge- 
water,  while  juvenile  offenders  are  confined  in 
the  reformatories  at  Westborongh  and  Lancas- 
ter. An  agency  for  aiding  discharged  convicts  is 
provided  by  the  stete,  which  appropriated  (3,000 
for  this  purpose  in  1874 ;  and  there  is  a  tem- 
porary asylum  for  discharged  female  prisoners 
at  Dedham,  supported  by  gifts  and  the  income 
of  investments,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the 
state  has  lately  made  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $1,500.  There  are  also  houses  of  reforma- 
tion in  Boston  and  Lowell,  besides  the  indns- 
trial  school  at  Lawrence,  the  Plummer  farm 
school  at  Salem,  and  truant  schools  in  Wor- 
cester, Springfield,  and  Cambridge ;  and  there 
are  many  private  organizations  for  chariteble 
purposes.  The  whole  nmnber  confined  in 
stete,  county,  and  city  prisons  in  1674  was  17,- 
656 ;  average  number,  8,483.  The  entire  coat 
of  these  was  (581,648,  while  their  earnings 
smounted  to  (106,212.  The  county  and  mu- 
nicipal prisons  are  to  a  limited  extent  under 
the  supervision  of  a  board  of  prison  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  governor.  During 
1874,  4,888  paupers  were  entirely  supported 
by  the  state,  at  a  cost  of  (268,0S6;  the  aver- 
age number  was  2,S29.  Besides  these,  there 
was  an  average  of  4,057  paupera  supported  by 
towns,  at  a  cost  of  $048,440.  Including  thoat 
partially  supported  by  the  stete  and  by  towns, 
the  entire  cost  of  pauperism  was  $1,412,780, 
of  which  $403,000  waa  borne  by  die  state. 
The  almshouse  in  Tewksbury  is  now  the  only 
state  establishment  for  paupers. — The  system 
of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  has  at- 
tained a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  Every 
person  having  under  his  control  a  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  is  reqnirod  to 
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M&d  It  to  lohool  at  least  30  weeki  asanallr, 
□nder  penaltj  of  a  floe  not  exceeding  (SO. 
Cities  and  towDS  most  provide  trnant  «choole 
and  appoint  tmant  officers,  who  ahall  cbqbo  the 
confiaement  for  instmction  of  habitaal  tmantB 
between  the  ages  of  T  and  IG  yeara.  Moreover, 
there  are  laws  prohibiting  the  empioTinent  of 
children  in  mannfactorieB  to  the  n^Iect  of  their 
edncatJoD,  Two  agents  are  eniplofed  in  visit- 
ing the  schools  of  the  state  for  inspection  and 
improvement.  In  many  of  the  citjes  and  towns 
text  books  are  famished  free  to  the  pupils  in 
the  pnblic  schools.  The  schools  are  supported 
bj  local  taxation.  The  board  of  edacation, 
consisting  of  10  members,  including  the  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant  governor,  has  no  direct 
control  over  the  common  schools,  bnt  exercises 
an  important  influence  indirect;.  It  appoints 
a  secretATj,  who  acts  as  state  sapenntendent, 
receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $8,  WO,  which  In- 
dadee  ospenses.  Most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
elect  saperintendente.  The  most  important 
information  concerning  the  pnblio  schools  of 
the  commonwealth  for  1873-U  is  given  in  the 
tollowing  statement; 
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Including  the  attendance  upon  academies  and 
private  schools  (17,800),  evening  schools  (10,- 
194),  and  charitable  and  reform  schools  (1,21S}, 
the  entire  attendance,  eicloMve  of  higher  instl- 
tntdone  of  leaming,  was  326,24fi ;  and  the  entire 
amount  paid  tor  popular  education  is  stated  at 
$7,080,000.  Evening  schools  were  sopported 
in  S8  cities  and  towns,  at  a  coat  of  |S2,£38. 
According  to  the  census  of  18T0,  Massa- 
"i  contained  6,726  sdiools,  with  1,428 
vol.  XL— 17 


male  and  6,1SS  female  teachers,  and  1(19,887 

pnpils.  The  total  income  of  all  educationid 
institntions  was  $4,817,989,  of  which  1888,146 
was  from  endowment,  $8,I83,7M  from  taxa- 
tion and  poblio  fonds,  and  |l,2G0,98e  from 
tnition  and  other  sources.  The  income  of  tha 
eolleges  was  $406,128;  academies,  $280,826; 
private  schools,  $S8S,e90.  While  the  number 
of  illiterates  over  10  jears  of  age  is  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  being 
'OST  per  cent.,  exceeding  that  of  any  other  New 
England  state  except  Rhode  Island,  and  that 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio,  the  ratio 
of  native  illiterates  is  smaller  than  in  any 
of  these  states  except  New  Hampshire.  The 
statistics  of  illiteracy  previonsly  given  show 
that  of  S7,742  illiterates  89,880  were  of  tor- 
eign  birth,  and  86,676  were  over  21  years  of 
age.  The  greatest  percentage  of  illiteracy  ia 
fonnd  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  An  im- 
portant feature  haa  been  introduced  into  the 
system  of  educstion,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  the  legislature  passed  Id  1870,  which 
makes  industrial  drawing  a  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  alt  public  schools,  while 
every  dty  and  town  of  not  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants  (28  in  number)  is  required  to  sup- 
port free  evening  drawing  schools.  The  plan 
of  the  state  director  of  art  education  com- 

Srehends  a  IS  years'  course  of  instruction  in 
rawing  in  the  public  schods,  vii. ;  three  in 
the  primary,  ail  in  the  grammar,  and  four  in 
the  nigh  schools.  Specimens  of  the  drawings 
made  by  the  pupils  are  shown  In  annual  pnb- 
lio exhibitions.  For  training  taschers  of  draw- 
ing, a  state  normal  art  school  was  opened  In 
Boston  in  1878,  the  legislature  having  appro- 

Sriated  for  this  purpose  $?,CO0.  The  pupila, 
an.  1, 1876,  included  G8  males  and  180  femalea, 
and  came  from  4S  cities  and  towns.  Instruc- 
tion i8  given  by  lectures  and  recitations,  with 
practice;  the  course,  when  fully  organized, 
will  comprise  elementary  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architectural  and  engineering 
drawing.  This  is  the  flrBt  institution  of  the 
kind  established  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
free  to  those  intending  to  become  teachers  of 
drawing  iu  the  Massachusetts  schools.  The 
most  liberal  provision  is  made  by  Uaasacbii' 
setts  for  trsining  teachers.  Besides  the  nor- 
mal school  of  art  there  are  five  state  normal 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
education.  No  charge  for  tuition  is  made  to 
those  who  become  teachers  in  the  pnblic  schools 
of  the  commonwealtii ;  others  sre  required  to 
pay  $80  a  year ;  and  $1,000  is  annually  appro- 
pnated  by  the  state  to  each  school  to  aid  indi- 
gent pupils  of  the  former  class.  The  regular 
course  of  study  occupies  two  years.  One  of 
these  institutions  is  the  oldest  normal  school 
in  the  United  States,  having  been  established 
at  Islington  in  1889,  removed  to  West  New- 
ton in  1844,  and  to  Pramin^am  in  IBCS.  It 
ia  exclusively  for  females,  as  is  also  the  nor- 
mal school  in  Salem.  The  scboolin  Worcester 
was  opened  in  September,  1874.    The  follow- 
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ing  ar«  the  rtatiatio  of  these  tohools  for  the 
jeor  ending  JDeo.  1,  1674 : 
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To  those  above  named  msj  be  added  the  girU' 
high  and  normal  ftohool  and  the  training  aoiiool 
in  Boston.  Teaohen'  institutes  are  held  nader 
the  direction  of  the  seoretar;  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  for  which  the  state  appropriates 
t4,0CM)  annually.  The  seaaions  are  from  three 
to  five  dajs  each,  and  from  six  to  ten  are  held 
annaall]'.  Nearly  2,000  normal  school  gradu- 
ates ore  teaching  in  the  public  schools  ot  the 
oonunonvrealth.  The  state  agricultural  col- 
lege in  Amherst,  establiahed  vitii  the  end  of  the 
national  endowment,  was  opened  in  1666 ;  it 
has  an  eitensive  farm,  well  supplied  with  thor- 
onghbred  animals,  and  with  the  baildings  and 


apparatos  neoeasaij  for  imparting  a  thorough 
indnstrial  education.  The  course  ot  study  oc- 
cupies four  years,  on  the  completion  of  which 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  conferred. 
There  are  agricultural,  botanical,  and  veteri- 
nary departments.  Applicants  for  admission 
must  be  15  years  of  age  and  pass  an  examina- 
tion. The  tuition  fee  is  fGO  a  year.  The  or- 
dinary annaal  expenses  of  the  insUtntion  are 
about  (80,000,  while  the  regnlar  inoome  is 
about  $26,000,  including  |10,000  from  tuition 
and  room  rent  and  $15,000  from  the  permanent 
cash  fnnd  of  $233,S88.  In  18r4-'G  it  had  11 
instructors  and  131  studenta,  a  library  ot  1,600 
Tolames,  and  extensive  collections  in  natnrsl 
history. — Of  the  leading  institutions  of  learn- 
ing not  under  the  patronage  of  the  state,  Am- 
herst college.  Harvard  university,  and  Williams 
college  are  described  under  their  respectire 
titlea,  while  Boston  college  and  Boston  nniver- 
^ty  are  mentioned  in  the  article  on  that  city. 
The  colleges  and  professional  schools  of  tbo 
state  are  represented  in  the  following  state- 
ment for  18T4-'6,  the  number  of  instniotors 
and  pupils  in  the  colleges  including  also  those 
in  the  professional  departmenCs: 


O^SM  or  tt*  H«ly  Orou 

TBlUmlkce. 

AndoTtr  lliMli^laJ  kdiIuit 

Balon  unlTerslty  HhooJ  of  thsoJoff , 

DiTlDltf  Khool  of  HuTTUd  ulnnltj 

EplBcqpid  tli»li«le>l  lehool 

N«r  (%D>di  thmlDftail  Mbool  (1BT»-'41 .... 

Hmrhin  IbniliNikBllHlltDUoB 

Tufii  uUeffa  diTiDlQ' MbooL 

BOMOD  nnlTsr^  •Qbwl  of  kir 

Law  Kbaat  at  Hwitrd  >uili'«nltf 

Boston  dgotd  nUeta 

Bonrai  DBlTenltr  (diool  ormadlolDi 

DaoMI  ioboal  of  Hvnrd  Dnlnnl^ 

MMMehMitU  ooHaCT  of  ptoniMar  (IST»-'41 
HadkaJnboolorUvni!lanlT«iltf 


The  number  of  instmotors  and  pnpils  above 
given  tor  the  Boston  nniversity  do  not  include 
those  in  the  preparatory  departments  in  East 
Greenwich  academy  and  the  New  England  con- 
servatory of  music  in  Boston.  The  school  of 
medicine  of  this  university  receives  pupils  of 
both  sexes.  The  institute  ot  technology  in 
Boston,  which  is  fully  described  in  the  articles 
Boston  and  Edodation  (vol.  vi.,  p.  481),  is  one 
ot  the  most  complete  inatitntions  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  charge  for  tuition  is 
tSOO  per  annum.  In  1ST4~'6  it  had  84  instmc- 
tors  and  288  pupils.  The  Worcester  county  free 
institute  of  industrial  science  was  organized  in 
Worcester  in  1863,  tor  practical  education  in 
the  arts,  agricnltnre,  manufaotarea,  mercantile 


bnsineat,  &c.  It  was  founded  in  1865  by  John 
Boynton,  who  gave  for  the  purpose  |IO0,0OO; 
$300,000  was  ahio  contributed  by  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, and  a  large  sum  was  given  by  Ichabod 
Washburn.  No  charge  ia  nude  for  tuition  to 
residents  ot  Worcester  county,  and  but  a  small 
charge  to  others.  In  1869  a  grant  ot  $50,000 
was  made  by  the  state,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  institution  will  receive  SO  pnpila 
annually  tor  the  entire  conrse  ot  three  years, 
free  of  charge.  In  18T4-'6  it  had  10  instmo- 
tors,  9S  pupils,  and  productive  funds  amount- 
ing to  $867,000.  Besides  these  institutions  and 
the  agricultural  college,  special  Instruction  in 
science  is  afforded  by  the  Lawrence  scientific 
school  and  the  mining  eohool  of  Harvard  nni- 
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veraity ;  in  Bgricnltore  and  horticnltare  bj  the 
BoBsey  institute,  connected  with  the  tsiao  In- 
(tjtation ;  and  in  osturBl  history  bj  the  muBenm 
of  oomparatire  lo&logj  in  Cambridge  and  the 
Anderaon  sobool  of  natural  historj  on  Feni- 
ke«e  island.  (See  Habvabd  Unitbbbttt,  and 
Eluabttb  la^aRDB.)  The  university  of  mod- 
em langaagea  at  Kewbaryport  baa  been  or- 
ganised for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  students, 
without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  nationality,  in- 
rtmction  in  Earopeau  and  Asiatic  languages, 
and  also  modem  sdenceB,  by  teachers  natiTe  of 
the  reap«etire  coDntriea,  The  English  depart- 
ment is  inteoded  for  foreign  stadents  desiring 
to  tearn  that  language.  The  endowment  fund 
(18TS)  exceeds  ^00,000,  which  it  is  intended 
to  increase  to  (1,000,000,  and  the  baildinga  for 
domestic  and  school  parpoaes  are  in  process  of 
eonstniclion.  The  oriental  department  is  to  be 
first  opened.  The  leading institntjoas  for  the 
mperior  {nstractioD  of  females  are  Abbott  acad- 
emy, Andover ;  Bradford  academy,  Bradford ; 
Gannett  institnte,  Boston ;  I^asell  female  sem- 
tosry,  Anbumdale;  Maplewood  institate  for 
yonng  ladies,  Pittsfleld ;  Honnt  Holy oke  female 
semioary.  Sooth  Hadley:  Notre  Dame  acad- 
«ny,  Bceton  Highlands ;  tbo  Oread  institnte for 
joaug  ladies,  Worcester ;  Wheaton  female  sem- 
inarr,  Norton;  Welleeley  college,  Needham; 
and  Smith  coUege,  Northampton.— There  ore 
not  fewer  tlian  150  libraries  other  than  private 
in  Haasadiasetta  containing  more  than  1,000 
Tolomes  each,  and  abont  60  containing  10,000 
or  more.  The  largest  are  that  of  Amherst 
college,  about  SS^OOO  ;  Andover  theological 
•oninary,  83,000 ;  Boston  Athenenm,  108,000; 
mercantile,  20,000;  public,  200,500 ;  state,  84,- 
OOO;  Harvard  oniverdty,  200,000 ;  free  pnblio 
library.  New  Bedford,  S0,000;  Essex  Institute 
and  Atbenraam,  Salem,  48,000;  dty  library 
•asociaticn,  Springfield,  80,000;  mnsenm  of 
nataral  history,  Springfield,  !8,000;  American 
antiqaariaa  society,  Worcester,  56,000;  and 
Xbe  pabUo  library  of  Vorcester,  85,500.  Ao- 
oording  to  the  census  of  IfiTO,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  libraries  was  8,169,  with  an  aggregate 
of  8,017,813  Tolnmes.  Of  these,  1,63S,  with 
1,007,904  volumes,  were  prirate,  and  1,544, 
with  2,010,609  volumes,  other  than  private, 
inclnding  the  state  library  of  86,000  volnmea ; 
96  town,  city,  tco.,  475,858 ;  IB  court  and  law, 
S7.706;  20  school,  college,  &c.,  268,137;  1,042 
Sabbath  school,  639,609;  104  church,  86,966; 
11  of  historical,  literary,  and  scientiflo  socie- 
tiM,  180,800;  6  of  benevolent  and  secret  asso- 
caatJons,  03,000;  and  ISO  circnlating,  847,056. 
The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals was  266,  having  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  1,002,134,  and  issuing  annually  129,091,206 
oopieo.  There  wore  21  daily,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  281,626;  1  tri-weekly,  80O;  10  semi- 
weekly,  41.464 ;  16S  weeklv,  899.466 ;  11  semi- 
mmthly,  45,200 ;  48 monthly, 462,160;  9qiiar- 
terly,  11,400;  and  1  annud,  3,000.  In  1874 
the  total  nnmber  was  reported  at  821,  inclnding 
30  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  10  semi-weekly,  312 


weekly,  4  bi-weekly,  S  semt-monthly,  66  month- 
ly, and  1  bi-monthly. — The  total  number  of 
religions  organizations  was  1,848,  having  1,704 
editlces,  with  882,S17  sittings,  and  property 
valued  at  (34,468,285.  The  denominations 
were  represented  as  follows : 


Eplicopii.  ProUaUDl... 


Piwt^tnlu.  nuiilir 

Bcfcrmed  chimb  bi  the  Unlttd 
St*tH  (kt*  Qcr.  Bdbrmad). 


Illi 


trnlt^  BnthreniDChrtet....       1; 

UBlTfTHHU. VT 

Uoksoin  (BDlw) I    41,    < 


— The  first  settlement  in  Massachusetts  was 
made  on  the  Etizabeth  islands  in  1608  by  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold  and  82  English  colonists; 
bnt  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Other  expeditions 
rlsited  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  ^tting 
possession  of  the  country,  not  with  unimpor- 
tant results.  On  Sept.  0,  1620  (O.  S.),  about 
100  English  who  haii  sought  religions  liberty 
in  Holland,  baring  embarked  from  Delft  Ha- 
ven, set  sail  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  the 
Mayflower,  of  180  tons,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling in  America.  They  bad  made  terms  with 
the  Virginia  company,  which  had  received 
from  the  crown  important  pririleges  in  Ameri- 
ca, They  reached  Cape  God  Nov.  9,  and  an- 
chored in  the  roadstead  of  the  present  Prov- 
inoetown.  Before  landing  they  drew  up  and 
snbscribed  a  solemn  compact  or  constitution, 
by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  to  be  mied ; 
and  immediately  after  John  Carver  was  elected 
governor  for  one  year.  An  eipioring  party 
spent  some  days  In  searching  for  a  favorable 
place  to  beo^n  the  settlement,  and  they  at  last 
landed  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  11  (0.  S.).  Hero 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  exposure,  and  bad 
food  brought  on  sicknesa,  which  reduced  their 
number  nearly  one  half  in  about  four  months. 
Three  months  after  landing  they  made  a  treaty 
of  amity  with  the  Indian  chief  Maasaaoit  and 
bis  people,  with  whom  they  long  remained 
friends.  With  other  chiefs  and  tribes  they  had 
occasional  disputes  and  skirmishes,  bnt  they 
were  soon  freed  from  serious  molestation.  In 
these  matters  Capt  Miles  Btandiah  achieved 
great  renntation.  In  the  spring  the  Mayflower 
aeparteo,  and  shortly  after  Carver  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  William  Bradford,  with  Isaac 
Allerton  as  his  asaiBtant.    Until  1688,  when 
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the:r  had  ft  plentiful  harrest,  the  oolon;  en- 
dured maaj  privBtions,  and  were  often  near 
famiahing.  In  that  jear  some  change*  were 
made  in  the  Bysttim  of  labor,  and  tbe  ^an  of 
common  property  was  abandonad.  Baring 
this  time  the  colony  reoeived  aoceeuona  from 
abroad,  and  other  settlements  were  attempted. 
A  new  patent  waa  obtained  in  1622  by  Mr. 
Weaton  of  London,  formerly  oonnscted  with 
Uie  Plymoath  colonists,  under  which  he  de- 
BpBt«hed  an  eipaditton  to  settle  for  him  a  plan- 
tation in  Massachnsetta  bay.  Tbej  were  hos- 
pitably received  at  Plymooth,  and  commenced 
a  plantation  at  Weasagosset,  now  Weymouth. 
All  efforts  to  obtain  a  patent  from  the  crown 
were  nnaruling,  and  the  Plymouth  coloniats 
were  thus  obliged  to  carry  on  their  government 
without  the  royat  sanction.  They  qoietly  as- 
sumed all  the  neoeesary  powers  and  discharged 
all  the  functions  of  the  state.  A  governor, 
with  a  conncil  at  first  of  five  and  afterward  of 
seven  assistants,  and  a  legielatnre  consisting  at 
first  of  the  "  whole  body  of  the  male  inhab- 
itants," made  and  administered  the  laws  by 
which  the  state  was  ruled.  In  1628  an  expe- 
dition commanded  by  John  Endicott  reached 
Balem,  having  been  organized  by  an  Ei^lish 
company  whioh  had  obtained  a  grant  of  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  Atlantio  and  the  Pa- 
dfio,  and  extending  3  m.  S.  of  the  river  Charles 
and  Maaaachnsetts  bay  and  S  m.  N.  of  every 
part  of  the  river  Merrimack.  Endicott's  safe 
arrival  excited  renewed  interest,  new  assooiates 
joined,  and  a  royal  patent  was  at  lost  obtained 
for  the  company  of  the  Massachnsetla  Bay. 
The  eharter  established  a  corporation,  and  the 
araodates  were  constituted  a  body  politic.  Its 
ofBoers  were  a  governor,  depaty,  and  18  asMS- 
tanta,  to  be  annnally  elected.  A  general  as- 
sembly of  the  freemen,  to  be  held  foar  times 
a  year  or  oft^ner  if  required,  was  intmsted 
with  lu^elative  powers.  The  qaestion  of  re- 
ligions liberty  was  avoided  in  uie  instmment, 
but  the  making  of  laws  contrary  to  those  of 
England  was  strictly  forbidden.  In  1639  a  re- 
enforcement  was  despatched,  consisting  of  SOO 
men,  80  women,  and  26  children,  with  victuals, 
arms,  tools,  cattle,  and  goats ;  and  in  the  same 
year  it  was  determined  to  transfer  tbe  govern- 
ment andpatent  of  the  oompany  from  London 
to  New  England.  The  old  offlcers  resigned, 
and  new  omcers  were  appointed  from  among 
those  who  intended  to  emigrate,  John  Win- 
tiirop  being  made  governor.  A  new  emigra- 
tion was  thns  promoted,  and  soon  the  colony 
received  an  accession  of  about  1,000  persons, 
who  had  been  conveyed  in  17  vessels.  Sites 
for  sattlementa  were  promptly  selected;  and 
the  names  of  Charlestown,  Boston,  Watertown, 
.Dorchester,  Rozbary.  Salem,  Mystic,  Sangns 
(Lynn),  and  others,  occur  in  the  history  of  this 

Eiriod.  This  colony  suffered  great  hardahipa. 
any  died,  and  others  retamed  disheartened 
to  England.  The  Maasaohosetts  eompany  eon- 
tinned  to  reoeive  additions  from  EngJand,  and 
in  the  exercise  ef  their  political  and  reli^ons 


privileges  manifested  a  Jealons  and  vigilant  in- 
terest. Intolerance  led  to  the  banishment  of 
Roger  'Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson  in  the 
early  years  of  the  settlement,  as  it  did  later  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Quakers.  Issues  were 
made  between  tlie  magistrates  and  people  <m 
the  oonatmction  of  the  charter  in  reference 
to  legislation  and  representation,  the  mode  of 
voUng  was  changed  from  the  ahow  of  handa 
to  the  ballot,  and  a  law  against  arbitrary  tax- 
ation was  passed ;  while  from  1684  to  1U4 
a  dispute  continued  concerning  the  relative 
powers  of  the  assistants  and  depnties.  The 
Uassachusetts  colonists  for  four  years  after 
their  settlement  had  been  left  to  bear  their 
burdens  and  work  out  their  own  way  with- 
out the  interference  of  England.  But  the  in- 
creasing onigration  from  the  Mter  oountry, 
and  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  crown  that 
the  colony  desired  to  be  independent,  led  to 
an  attempt  to  annul  the  charter,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  oommiseion  for  its  gov- 
ernment, at  the  head  of  which  was  Archbi^op 
Laad.  The  colony  reoeived  an  order,  whien 
they  evaded,  to  deliver  np  their  charter,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  the  general  oonrt  measures  were 
taken  for  the  fortification  of  Boeton  harbor, 
Charlestown,  and  Dorchester,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  drilling  troops.  The  poUtioal 
agitations  of  the  mother  country  preserved  the 
colony  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  her 
from  that  quarter.  A  distnrbuioe  with  tbe 
Peqaots  led  to  the  Pequot  wu  (1687),  tiie 
brunt  of  which  waa  borne  by  the  aetUen  in 
Connecticut.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
new  troubles  threatened  Maraachnsetts.  Its 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  bdng  aubieot  to 
the  lawa  of  pariiament,  aoquieaoed  in  by  the 
long  parliament,  was  disroKwled  by  the  judges 
under  the  restoration,  and  it  was  declared  to 
be  under  tbe  legislative  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment without  restriction.  The  colony  had  ad- 
dressed the  king  on  his  return,  praying  for  llie 
oontinnanceof  civil  and  religiooa liberties;  and 
Leverett,  the  agent  in  London,  was  urged  to 
support  their  application.  Much  controversy 
ensued,  and  at  length  in  1662  a  oommiasion 
sent  to  England  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the 
oharter  from  tbe  king,  and  a  conditional  prom- 
iee  of  an  amnesty  for  all  offenoee  during  tbe 
late  troubles ;  but  the  king  maint^ned  his  right 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
colony,  demanded  the  repeal  of  all  laws  de- 
rogatory to  his  anthority,  the  taking  of  the 
oatii  of  allegiance,  the  adminiatration  of  justioe 
in  hia  name,  the  complete  toleration  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  a  oonoession  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  every  inhabitant  possess- 
ing a  competent  estate.  These  demands  were 
strongly  opposed  by  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, while  the  other  was  willing  to  yield 
for  the  sake  of  quiet.  Ooramisuoners  charged 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  colony  arrived 
in  1664.  Massachusetts  publiahed  an  order 
prohibiting  complaints  to  them,  and  a  remon- 
strance was  addressed  to  the  king.     After  an 
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il  attempt  to  earrj  oat  the  pnrpotes 
of  their  ffltasioo,  th«  commusioiiera  went  into 
MaiiiA,  utd  were  sabseqaeBtl;  recalled.  Ma«- 
wchiiMtts  wu  reproved  hj  the  king,  while 
BeUingham,  the  governor,  Hawthorne,  and  two 
or  ttir«e  others  w^e  commanded  to  appear  in 
^"f'""'*,  bnt  refused.  The  proapwit;  of  the 
MKHiies  rea^Tsd  a  severe  oI>eck  in  the  war 
with  the  Indians,  called  King  Philip's  war, 
which  oomineiwed  in  I67fi,  and  on  the  mrt  of 
the  flavages  was  one  of  desperation.  During 
this  war,  which  lasted  till  the  latter  part  of 
1ST6,  and  was  terminated  bf  the  death  of 
PUIip,  12  or  18  towns  were  deetrojed,  more 
than  BOO  of  the  colonists  perished  in  the  field, 
Uid  about  600  honsea  were  bnrned.  Of  the 
men  1  in  SO  had  fallen,  and  of  the  families  1  in 
SO  was  hoDseleae,  while  (be  expenses  reached 
the  Miortnoas  com  fw  that  dar  of  (000,000. 
Thoo^  the  war  had  been  eondncted  withont 
aanstanoe  from  Enf^aod,  tt  bad  hardly  ceased 
when  an  emiasarf  m>m  that  eoontrj,  Edward 
Randolph,  arriTed.  His  pretensionB  were  dis- 
allowD^  and  he  returned  to  ezdte  farther  hoe- 
talitT  against  Massaobosetts.  A  ooramittee  of 
the  privj  council,  at  the  suit  of  Hason  and 
GoT^s,  sabsequeDtly  denied  her  right  of  jnris' 
diction  over  Juino  and  New  Hampshire,  which 
thns  became  separated ;  bat  the  title  to  Maine 
was  porohaeed  and  retained  hj  Ifaasschosetls 
milil  1820.  Kotwithstanding  manj  concee- 
doQS,  the  colony  ffdled  to  effect  a  reconoilia- 
ticHi  with  the  king.  In  1084  the  high  court 
of  chanoerj  in  uigland  gave  jndsment  for 
the  crown  gainst  the  governor  and  oompanj 
of  Miwiafihnnnttn.  and  their  charter  was  de- 
dared  forfdted.  Joseph  Dudley  was  appoint- 
•d  president  of  Itassachnsetts,  the  general  ooort 
was  dissolved,  and  the  new  commission  su- 
perseded the  government  onder  the  charter. 
On  Deo,  20,  1688,  Dndley  was  saperseded  by 
Sir  Edmund  Andros.  The  new  governor  and 
bis  council,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  illegal 
manner,  proceeded  to  make  laws  and  levy  tax- 
es; and  this  tyrannoas  role  was  sabmitted  to, 
not  without  protest  and  opposition,  for  more 
than  two  years.  In  April,  16B9,  reports  hav- 
ing been  rec«ived  of  the  flight  of  James  and 
the  aoeeeaion  of  William  and  Mary,  on  a  rumor 
of  an  intended  mssaacre  by  the  governor's 
guards,  the  men  of,  Boston,  aided  by  others 
from  the  coautry,  rose  in  anna,  imprisoned 
Andrea  and  others  who  were  obnoxious,  and 
i«nstated  the  old  magiBtral«s.  Next  day 
erawda  from  the  ooantry  came  pouring  in ;  the 
people  took  the  castle  and  the  frigate  Kose, 
and  oooaiiied  the  fortifications ;  town  meetings 
were  hMd,  representatives  chosen,  and  the 
g^ieral  coort  was  restored.  The  same  spirit 
prevailed  at  Flymoath ;  Olark,  the  agent  of 
Androa,  was  imprisoned,  and  Hinckley,  the 
former  governor,  reinstated.  Uassaobusetts 
took  part  in  1S90  in  the  luteroolonia]  war  be- 
tween the  poaaesBons  of  France  and  England. 
A  fleet  under  ESr  William  Phips  eaptared  and 
phmdered  Fort  RoyaL    An  expedition  to  Can- 


ada failed,  and  the  colony,  being  unable  to  pay 
the  troops,  issaed  treaaory  notes,  the  first  pa- 
per money  seen  in  the  colonies.  A  new  char- 
ter was  given  in  1693,  by  which  Plymouth  was 
united  to  Massschusetts.  At  this  period  Mas- 
B««hnsett8  contained  a  population  of  about  40,- 
000.  It  was  divided  into  the  counties  ot  Sof- 
folk,  Essex,  Middleeex,  and  Hampshire,  and 
comprised  6G  towns.  PlymonUi,  with  a  popu- 
latioa  of  about  7,000,  was  divided  into  the 
counties  of  Plymonth,  Bristol,  and  Barnstable, 
and  comprised  17  towns.  Under  the  new  char- 
ter, the  governor,  lientenant  governor,  and  sec- 
retary were  appointed  by  the  king.  No  act  of 
the  legislatnre  was  to  be  valid  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  governor,  and  be  had  other  impor- 
tant negative  as  well  as  positive  powers.  Sir 
William  Phips  was  sppomted  first  governor. 
At  abont  this  period  occnrred  the  witchcraft 
delnaon.  (See  Balkh.)  In  170S-'4  the  prov- 
ince suffered  from  the  French  and  Inaians, 
who  attacked  and  bnmed  Deerfield,  which  had 
been  rebuilt  since  King  Philip's  war.  In  1729 
war  was  resumed  with  the  Indians,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  latter  part  of  ITSC,  when  the 
troubles  with  them  were  terminated.  War 
having  been  declared  between  England  and 
France  in  1744,  the  colonial  possessions  were 
at  once  involved.  MassachusettB  contributed 
largely  to  the  expedition  which  captured  Loo- 
iaburg  in  174C,  and  exerted  her  beat  energies 
in  the  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  and 
other  mihtary  operations  until  the  conclosion 
of  peace  in  17'U.  In  a  few  years  war  again 
commenced,  and  the  province  once  more  gave 
her  sons  and  her  wetdth  to  the  cause  of  the 
parent  country.  The  passage  of  the  stamp 
act  aroused  the  wildest  excitement,  and  its  re- 
peal the  following  year  was  welcomed  with 
the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  Joy. 
Further  plans  for  revenue  were  then  proposed 
by  the  home  government,  which  also  refused 
to  withdraw  its  troops.  The  arrival  of  the 
Romney  man-of-war  renewed  the  excitement, 
and  Hasaaohaaetts  issned  another  circular  letter 
to  the  colonies  which  the  minist^  in  vain  com- 
manded them  to  rescind.  The  Boston  massa- 
cre in  1770,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  17TS, 
the  port  bill  in  1774,  are  notable  incidents  pre- 
ceding the  revolution.  The  province  was  well 
represented  in  the  general  congress,  and  the 
men  of  Massschusetts  were  slive  to  every  act 
of  aggression.  They  took  possession  of  the 
arsenal  at  Charleatown,  and  prepared  for  the 
approaching  struggle.  The  assembly  adjourn' 
ed  to  Concord,  and  organized  as  a  provinda] 
congress.  At  Lexington  and  Concord  Mas- 
sachusetts made  the  final  appeal  to  arms. 
Throughout  the  revolntionary  war  Massachu- 
setts sustained  her  former  repntation  for  patri- 
otism and  public  spirit,  and  the  details  of  her 
history  at  this  penod  will  be  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  those  places  within  her  borders  which 
are  of  historictu  interest.  The  population  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  estiniated  at  300,000 
in  1750;  320,000,  exdunve  of  slaves,  in  1765; 
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341,000,  inolading  6,S0O  Ames,  in  1T6S;  and 
352,000  Id  1776.  In  1780  a  constitution  wbb 
framed  (or  the  Btate,  which  was  sobmitted  to  the 
Tot«  of  the  people  and  adopted-  It  la  atiU  the 
aapreme  law  of  the  state,  thongh  several  times 
amended.  Braclanse  tn  the  bill  of  rights  pre- 
fixed to  it,  slaver;  waa  soon  decided  to  hare 
been  abolished.  John  Eancoob  wu  elected 
first  governor.  8ii  years  later,  in  1786,  civil 
distarbances  commenced  in  the  centre  and 
we»t  of  the  state,  caoaed  by  tiie  poverty  and 
distress  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  and 
the  heavy  taxes  necessary  to  pay  the  state  debt. 
An  iDBDrreotion  known  as  Bhays's  rebellion 
from  the  name  of  its  principal  leader,  Ban- 
lel  Shaya,  broke  out,  and  was  not  snppresaed 
without  bloodshed.  The  federal  constitution 
was  ratified  by  a  state  convention,  which  met 
in  Boston,  Jan.  9,  1TS3,  and  gave  its  assent 
by  a  vote  of  187  to  lfl8.  After  the  formation 
of  the  government  Maesaohuaetts  adhered  gen- 
erally to  the  federal  party,  and  was  foremost 
among  the  states  opposed  to  the  war  with 
England  In  1813,  thongh  she  famished  great 
numbers  of  seamen  to  the  navy.  In  1814  she 
sent  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  New 
England  states  which  met  at  Hartford  to 
confer  upon  the  subject  of  grievances,  and  to 
take  SQch  measnres  for  relief  as  were  "  not 
repugnant  to  their  obligations  as  members  of 
the  tTaion."  Of  that  convention  Qeorge  Cabot 
of  Maasaohnsetts  was  president.  In  1820  a 
DonventioQ  to  revise  the  oonsticntion  proposed 
various  amendments,  nine  of  which  were  rati- 
fied by  the  ponntar  vote.  In  the  same  year 
the  district  ot  Maine  was  separated  from  Mas- 
siohnsetts,  vrith  the  oonsent  ot  the  latter,  and 
erected  into  a  state.  In  1667  amendments  of 
the  constitntion  were  made,  by  which  the  dis- 
trict system  of  choosing  representatives  and 
sanotors  to  the  state  legislature  was  adopted, 
in  place  of  the  apportionment  by  towns  and 
counties.  Dnring  the  civil  war  Massachnsetts 
famished  to  the  army  and  navy  169,166  troops, 
or  ISl.llS  redaced  to  the  three  years'  stand- 
ard, the  latter  being  a  surplus  of  18,4S3  over 
all  calls  by  the  general  government.  The  loss- 
es included  3,749  killed  in  action.  9,086  who 
died  from  woands  or  disease,  19,646  discharged 
for  disability  contracted  in  service,  and  B,89B 
not  BcoonnCed  for.  The  total  expenditures  by 
the  stale  on  aocoont  of  the  war  were  |S0,1S2,- 
2O0.  Bince  the  close  of  the  war  a  militia  force 
of  aboat  6,000  men  has  been  muntained,  st  an 
average  onnnal  expense  of  |1 76,000.  (!^  sup- 
plement) 

MlSSAtmHErra  IHVUHS.  At  the  time  of 
the  English  settlement  of  Hassaohnaetts  the 
territory  was  oecnpied  by  five  Algonquin 
tribes.    The  Pennacooks  were  in  the  north- 


the  Nanaeta  onOapeOod;  and  west  of  them 
the  Pokanoketa  or  Wampanoage  in  the  south- 
east. Central  Hassaohnsetts  was  oecnpied  by 
tbeNipmnoksorNipnetaj  the  western  part  was 
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uninhabited.  All  of  these  tribes  were  friend- 
ly except  the  Nansets,  who  bad  had  freonent 
collisions  with  the  crews  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish ships.  The  Plymouth  settlers  effected  a 
peace  with  the  Nansets,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  Hassasoit,  chief  of  tiie  Pokanoketa.  (See 
MiBBASorr.)  The  Hassaohusetts  colony  en- 
tered into  similar  relaliona  with  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Pennacooks.  In  1644  the  Mayhewr 
on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  in  1046  John  EUot, 
began  misaions  to  the  Indians;  and  in  1661 
Eliot's  converts  were  formed  into  a  commu- 
nity at  Natick.  For  their  use  he  translated 
the  Bible  into  their  langnage  (New  Testament, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1661;  whole  Bible,  1668). 
By  1874  the  praying  Indians  or  converts  num- 
bered S,200,  of  whom  1,100  were  in  Massachn- 
setts, eoo  in  Plymouth,  and  1,600  In  Martha's 
Vineyard.  A  growing  discontent  among  the 
Indians  culminated  in  1676  in  what  is  known 
as  Ein^  Philip's  Indian  war.  It  began  with 
the  rising  of  the  Pokanoketa  under  PhiHp 
Metacomet  or  Pometacom,  sod  of  Mossasolt; 
the  Nipmnoks  followed,  then  the  Narragan- 
setts,  and  finally  the  Pennaoooks.  Thongh  not 
apparently  a  concerted  plot,  the  rising  was  al- 
most simultaneous,  and  all  the  Masrachnsetta 
frontier  settlements  were  ravaged.  Even  t^e 
praying  Indians  caught  the  contagion,  and 
nnmbera  joined  the  enemy.  The  colonists 
finally  conquered  the  savages,  and  the  war 
ended  with  the  death  of  Philip,  Ang.  19, 1676. 
The  Pennacooks  after  this  withdrew  in  a  great 
measure,  joining  tribea  to  the  east  or  in  Can- 
ada. The  other  tribes  quieted  down,  having 
lost  heavily,  and  many  having  been  sent  oS  to 
the  West  Indies  as  slaves.  From  time  to  time 
lands  were  assigned  to  the  declining  commu- 
nities, and  the  Indians  have  gradually  mingled 
with  negroes  and  whites.  A  careful  census 
in  I8B1  showed  on  aggregate  of  1,610  Indians 
or  hotf-breeds  in  the  state:  806  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  at  Christiantown,  and  Gayhead; 
488  at  Marsbpeeand  Herring  Pond,  CapeOod; 
12  at  Natick;  the  rest  being  the  Fnnki^Kig, 
Fall  River,  Hassanamisco,  Dudley,  Tarmontu, 
Dartmouth,  Mamattakeeset,  Tumpnm,  Deep 
Bottom,  and  Middleborough  bands,  witii  some 
stray  parties.  Since  then  the  tendency  has 
been  to  assimilate  them  with  the  rest  of  the 
population.  In  the  Cnit«d  States  oenans  of 
1870  only  161  Indians  are  returned  from  Maa- 
sachuaetts,  the  rest  being  counted  as  white  or 
negro. — For  the  study  of  the  Massachnsetts 
dialect  of  the  Algonquin,  materials  are  sup- 
plied by  Eliot's  "Indian  Grammar  Begun" 
(Cambridge,  1664;  Boston,  1889),  and  "Inn 
dian  Primer"  (Boston,  1720);  Cotton's  "Vo- 
oabnlary    of    the   Massachusetts   Longoage" 

S Cambridge,  18S0);  and  the  studies  of  Eliot's 
)ible  made  by  J.  Hammond  TrombtiU. 
MiSSlGE.  See  supplement. 
UMIGITA,  an  ancient  nomad  people  ol 
Asia,  who  dwelt  oti  the  steppes  adjoining  the 
Jaxartes  or  Sir  Darya  and  the  sea  of  Aral, 
and  according  to  some  extended  further  8.  £. 
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Thej  were  regarded  aa  Bo^a,  and  wwe  re* 
pntod  warlike.  Thej  worshipped  the  inn,  to 
which  they  aacrificed  horses.  Their  verjr  old 
people  were  a]»o  soorificed,  accordii^  to  Greek 
acoonnta,  and  the  fleah  eaten.  They  raiaed 
no  grain,  hot  kept  cattle  and  liTed  lately  on 
fiah.  Cyrus,  the  Persian  conqueror,  it  said  to 
have  fallen  in  an  expedition  against  them, 
when  the;'  ware  oonuoanded  bj  their  queen 
Tomyris.  Some  oritiefl  ideutif;  them  wiui  the 
Meehech  of  the  Scriptnres. 

HiMlKDin,  a  river  of  British  Guiana,  rising 
about  lat  4°  80'  N.,  loa.  69°  80'  W.,  and  holding 
an  eitremelf  cironitons  coarse,  first  westward, 
then  N.  abont  TO  m.,  and  finally  N.  and  N.  N. 
£.,  to  the  extreme  sontherlf  point  of  the  eeta- 
arf  of  the  Esseqnibo,  in  which  it  mer;^.  In 
lat.  5°  60'  N.  it  receivea  the  waters  of  the 
Rnpnnnni  and  becomes  a  wide  and  majeatio 
stream.  It  baa  nnmerous  islands.  It  has  been 
explored  by  Hillhoose  to  a  distance  of  400  m. 
from  ita  janctioa  with  the  Esseqnibo.  The 
navigation  of  the  upper  portion  is  difficult, 
owing  to  the  frequent  rapids  and  cascades. 
The  river  is  celebrated  aa  having  long  been 
Bintpoaed  by  geoffraphera  to  form  a  part  of  the 
fftbnkNia  lake  of  Parime. 

■UaAWfT,  a  aacbem  of  the  WampBDoaga, 
died  in  the  antanm  of  16B1,  about  80  years  of 
age^  Hia  dominions  extended  over  nearly  all 
the  aouthem  part  of  Haesachnsetts,  from  Oape 
Cod  to  Nerraganaett  bay ;  but  his  tribe,  once 
e^tiraated  at  80,000  in  number,  had  ehortly 
before  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims  at  Flymonth 
been  reduced  by  a  disease  supposed  to  have 
been  yellow  fever  to  about  800.  On  March 
22,  1621,  three  months  after  the  fonodiug  of 
Plymouth,  he  ^>peared  there  with  SO  war- 
riors, armed  and  painted,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  friendly  league  with  the  white  men. 
Althoogh  the  tribe  were  repnted  cmel  and 
treacheroas,  the  very  open  and  friendly  greet- 
ing of  MasBOBoit  BO  favorably  impressed  Gov. 


half  of  the  colony  a  ^^^^  <>'  peace  and  mu- 
tnal  protection  with  the  Wampanoags,  which 
for  60  years  was  sacredly  kept  The  friendly 
disposition  of  Massasoit  toward  the  colonists 
never  relaxed.  His  residence  was  nitbiu  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Warren,  R. 


banished  from  the  HBaaaohnsetts  colony, 
bis  way  to  Providence,  was  entertained  by 
him  for  several  weeks  at  this  place.  Hassasoit 
was  himiane  and  honest,  never  violated  his 
word,  and  constantij  endeavored  to  imbue  his 
people  with  a  love  of  peace.  He  kept  the  pil- 
grimB  advised  of  any  varlike  designs  toward 
them  by  other  tribes.  In  person,  says  Morton 
in  his  "Memorial,"  he  waa  "a  very  lusty  man 
in  his  beet  years,  an  able  body,  grave  of  conn- 
tenanoe,  and  spare  of  speech."  Hia  family 
consisted  of  his  wife,  two  brothers,  three  sons, 
a  daa^ter,  two  aona'  wives,  and  a  grandson. 
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Bla  two  eldest  sons  were  named  Uooanum  and 
Pometacom.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mas- 
sasoit these  sons  went  to  Plymouth  and  re- 
quested the  pilgrims  to  give  them  English 
uamee.  The  court  named  ttiem  Alexander  and 
Philip.  The  former  became  chief  sachem,  died 
within  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Philip. 

MUSE,  GabiM,  a  French  jurist,  bom  in  Poi- 
tiers in  1807.  He  waa  called  to  the  bar  in 
Paris  in  188S,  and  in  1868  became  councillor 
of  the  court  of  cassation,  and  also  one  of  the 
chief  editors  of  the  Rteveil  det  Arritt.  In 
1874  he  anooeeded  Odilon  Barrot  in  the  acad- 
emy of  moral  and  political  sciences.  With  De 
Villenenva  he  has  pablished  Dietionwtire  du 
eontantieux  aommereuil  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1S89- 
'4fi;  2d  ed.,  IBfil),  and  is  the  sole  author  of 
Le  droit  eommtraal  darn  let  rapport*  avee  It 
droit  del  gentet  U  droit  civil  (6  vols.,  ISU-'S; 
a  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  4  vols.,  18<ll-'8). 
With  Charlee  Verg6  he  translated  from  the 
German  into  French  with  annotations,  under 
the  title  L»  droit  eitil  Jranfaii,  the  Hajidbveh 
del  frantd*i*ehen  Citilreehti,  by  Earl  6^mo 
ZBchBri&  von  Lingenthal  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1  B64-'g). 

■UHXi,  a  town  and  village  of  St.  Law- 
rence CO.,  New  York,  170  m.  S.  N.  W.  of  Al- 
bany; pop.  of  the  town  in  1870,  S,6a0;  of 
the  village,  488.  The  town  borders  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  Grass  and  Raquette  rivers,  which  sfTord 
good  water  power.  The  village  is  situated  on 
Grass  river,  and  about  a  mile  8.  E.  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Raqnette  are  the  Massena  springs. 
These  are  saline  and  sulphurous,  and  are  much 
reaortedto  in  sommer. 

HUSENA,  kUii,  prince  of  Essling,  a  marshal 
of  France,  bom  in  Nice  in  May,  ITBS,  died  in 
Paris,  April  4,  I61T.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  that  hia  real  name 
waa  Manaaseh.  In  early  life  be  waa  a  sailor, 
and  snbseqnently  entered  the  royal  Italian 
re^ment  in  the  Sardinian  service,  in  which 
he  served  14  years  withont  rising  above  the 
grade  of  sergeant.  On  the  annesation  of  Nice 
to  the  French  republic  in  1792  he  resumed 
the  profeesioD  of  arms,  was  appointed  adju- 
tant major  and  soon  after  colonel,  and  by  uie 
end  of  1793  hod  attained  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral of  division.    His  tactical  skill  In  the  Ital- 


of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
At  Honteuotte,  Millesimo,  Castiglione,  Arcole, 
and  Rivoli,  Maas^na  diatJngoiahed  himself,  and 
Napoleon  aumsmed  him  the  "favored  child 
of  victory."  In  Febronry,  1798,  he  was  sent 
to  replace  Berthler  in  the  Papal  States ;  but 
the  appointment  proving  unpopular  among  the 
troops  and  the  people  on  acconnt  of  his  char- 
acter for  rapacity  and  avarice,  he  soon  re- 
signed. In  Uta  succeeding  campaign  his  ope- 
rations against  the  allied  Austrian  and  RusMan 
armies  in  Switzerland  were  attended  with 
brilliant  ancceas,  and  the  decisive  defeat  in- 
fiiot«d  by  him  on  the  Roasian  general  Eorsa- 
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toff  at  ZOrich,  S^t.  26,  1786,  isved  Frinoe 
from  invasion.  Directed  by  Bonaparte  to  de- 
fend Qenoa,  which  was  iDvested  bj  an  Aastrian 
army  and  blockaded  bj  a  British  deet  nnder 
Lord  Keith,  he  BUBtaisod  »  memorable  6\ag6  of 
more  than  three  months,  and  only  Burrendered 
(June  S,  1800)  when  the  InhabitantB,  rednood 
to  desperation  by  hunger,  threatened  to  rise 
against  him.  The  concentration  of  s  large 
Austrian  force  at  this  point,  however,  greaUy 
aided  Bonaparte  in  gaining  tjie  important  bat- 
tle of  Uarengo,  fonght  eleven  days  after  the 
capitulation  of  Genoa.  Attached  from  inter- 
ested motives  to  the  republic,  Mass^na  op- 
EOBed  the  establisbnient  of  the  empire;  but 
is  services  were  deemed  by  Napoleon  too 
valuable  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  in  1801 
he  was  created  a  marshal.  Baring  the  cam- 
paign of  1S05  he  oommanded  an  arm;  of  50,- 
000  men  in  Italy,  where  by  skilful  mancenvreB 
he  ooonpied  the  attention  of  the  arohduke 
Obarles  until  Napoleon  had  gained  the  decisive 
yictory  of  Augterlitz',    and  in  1B06  he  com- 

Sleted  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  established 
oseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  that  king^ 
dom.  In  the  oampugn  of  1609  he  oommand- 
ed the  fourth  corps  of  the  army.  Jn  the 
battles  of  Aspem  and  Essling  bis  firmness 
saved  the  retreating  French  forces  from  de- 
stmotion ;  and  the  title  of  prince  of  Essling 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  Napoleon.  At  the 
battie  of  Wagram,  where  he  commanded  the 
left  wing,  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
a  recent  injury,  to  direct  the  movements  of 
his  troops  from  a  carriage.  Seeing  his  men 
waver  at  a  critical  moment,  he  caoBed  himself 
to  be  placed  on  horseback,  and  had  scarcelr 
changed  his  portion  when  a  cannon  bul 
struck  the  seat  he  had  been  occnpying.  In 
1810  he  was  appoint«d  chief  in  command  of 
the  army  of  Portugal,  with  orders  to  drive  the 
British  troops  from  the  peninsula.  Orossiog 
the  Hondego  in  the  middle  of  September  with 
70(000  men,  he  followed  Wellington  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Lisbon,  where  his  progress 
was  arrested  by  the  famous  lines  of  Torres 
Yedras.  He  accordingly  fell  back  to  Santa- 
rem  on  the  Tagns,  to  awut  reinforcements 
from  Soult,  who  could  not  spare  them.  After 
lingering  at  Santarem  until  his  army  was 
greati;  weakened  by  sickness  and  scarcity  of 
suoplies,  he  commenced  on  March  S,  1811,  his 
celebrated  retreat  Into  Spain,  "  in  which," 
says  Napier,  "he  displayed  infinite  ability,  but 
witbol  a  harsh  and  ruthless  spirit"  In  the 
latter  part  of  April  he  entei«d  Salamanca, 
having  lost  80,000  men  within  six  months;  on 
Haj  6  he  fonght  the  bloody  but  indeciuve 
battie  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro ;  and  soon  after  he 
was  obliged  on  account  of  ill  health  to  re«gn 
his  command  and  return  to  Franoe.  During 
the  whole  campaign  he  had  been  a  confirmea 
invalid,  and  to  his  inability  to  reconnoitre 
personally  Napoleon  ascribed  the  ill  result  of 
his  operations.  After  the  restoration  of  his 
health  he  held  the  oomparatively  inactive  post 
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of  commander  of  the  eighth  military  division 
of  the  empire.  He  gave  in  his  adherence  to 
the  Bourbons  at  the  restoration,  and  daring 
the  hundred  days  took  no  part  in  public  af- 
fairs  In    military  capacity  iiasaenB,  ranks 

with  the  first  generals  of  the  empire,  although 
it  was  said  that  he  never  began  to  act  with 
judgment  until  the  battle  was  going  against 
nim.  Uis  private  character  was  stained  by 
imputations  of  meanness  and  rapacity,  which 
took  definite 'form  in  a  series  of  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uar- 
seilles.  Napoleon  called  him  a  "  robber,"  and 
ofilered  him  a  present  of  1,000,000  fraon  if 
he  wonid  discontinue  his  peculations.  He  paid 
littie  attention  to  discipline  or  to  the  comfort  of 
his  troops,  by  whom  he  was  cordially  disliked. 
M18BEI,  GenM,  an  En^isb  poet,  bom  near 
Tring,  Hertfordshire,  May  39,  1838.  He  was 
the  child  of  an  illiterate  coople,  who  lived  in 
the  most  abject  poverty ;  and  his  whole  educa- 
tion was  confined  to  a  few  months  at  a  penny 
school.  At  eight  years  of  a^  he  was  sent  to 
work  in  a  neighboring  silk  mill,  and  was  after- 
ward employed  in  straw  plaiting.  He  read 
whatever  books  were  accessible  to  him,  and  at 
the  age  of  IG,  when  he  went  to  London  to 
seek  employment  as  an  errand  boy,  hod  mode 
himself  familiar  with  the  Bible,  "Pilgrim's 
Prc^ess,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  a  few  Wes- 
leyan  tracts.  At  the  age  of  IT  be  fell  in  love, 
and  at  the  some  time  began  to  write  verses. 
Borne  of  his  early  poems,  dwelling  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  the  "power  of 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance  to  elevate 
them,"  appeared  in  a  provincial  journal;  and 
a  collection  of  them  was  published  in  his  na- 
tive town  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  and  Oban- 
sons."  The  French  revolution  of  1848  "  had 
the  greatest  effect  on  him  of  any  circnmstancea 
connected  with  bis  life."  He  started  in  con- 
junction with  some  fellow  working  men,  in 
April,  1849,  a  cheap  nltro-radicsl  weeklj  news- 
psper  called  the  "Spirit  of  Freedom."  This 
Drought  him  into  some  prominence  omongpeo- 
ple  of  his  class,  and  he  aided  the  Bev.  S.  D, 
Maurice  and  the  Rev.  Oharles  Eingsley  in  thdr 
plana  for  oodperative  labor  by  means  of  work- 
ingmen's  associations.  About  the  same  timo 
he  married,  and  his  poems,  pnblished  oooasion* 
ally  in  the  London  journals,  b^an  to  attract 
notice.  He  has  lectured  extensively  on  spirit- 
nalism  (in  which  he  is  a  believer)  and  liter- 
ary topics  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1B7S  in  the 
ITnited  States.  In  1863  be  received  a  pension 
on  the  civil  Usk  He  resides  in  a  rustic  cottage 
in  his  native  county,  presented  to  him  by 
Lord  Brownlow.  He  has  published  "  The  Bal- 
lad of  Babe  Christabel  and  other  Poems" 
(1868);  "Craiggrook  Coatie"  (1858);  "Rob- 
ert Bums,  and  other  Lyrics  "  (1669) ;  "  Toioea 
of  Freedom  and  Lyrics  of  Love"  (1860); 
"  Bavelock's  March,  and  other  Poems  "  (1861); 
"  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  never  before  Inter- 
preted "  (1866) ;  and  "  A  Tale  of  Eternity,  and 
other  Poems  "(1670). 
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mimatt.    See  UABmua. 

USBIUiM,  •  <atj  ot  Stark  oo^  Ohio,  on  tlte 
ToBcanwaa  river  and  the  Ohio  cana],  at  the 
utteneation  of  the  I^ttsbnrgh,  Furt  Wsjiie, 
and  Chicago,  tlie  Lake  Shore  uid  Toscarawas 
Vallej,  and  the  MaasUloQ  and  Clevelaod  rail- 
roads, 66  m.  N.  E.  of  Coliunbns,  aod  60  m.  S. 
of  Cleveland  i  pop.  in  I8G0,  8,819;  in  1870, 
6,185;  in  1674,  eBtimated  by  local  aathorities 
at  7,000.  It  la  r^nlarl?  laid  out,  ia  Bobston- 
Ijally  and  compactly  built,  and  contains  many 
handaome  residtsncea,  and  on  opera  house  cost- 
ing |10O,OOO.  It  i«  sarrounded  by  one  of  the 
moat  productive  coal  fields  of  the  state,  and 
tbe  ooal  obtained  here  bas  a  wide  reputation. 
The  Uaasillon  white  sandstone,  which  is  large- 
ly quarried,  is  shipped  to  all  parta  of  the  coan- 
trj.  iMTgo  shipments  of  iron  ore,  wool,  flour, 
grain,  &c,  are  also  made.  There  are  two 
blast  fnmaoes,  a  rolling  mill,  fonnderiea  and 
maohine  shops,  and  manufactories  of  agrionl- 
tnral  implements,  iron  bridges,  and  boilers. 
The  city  contains  three  banking  hoosaB,  two 
large  onion  school  honsea,  a  primary  school 
building,  a  charity  school,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, a  library  belonging  to  the  tooi^  men's 
Cbristiaa  association,  and  nine  churches.  It 
vaa  laid  oat  in  1836. 

HlSSIUAlf,  Mn  BaptMa,  a  French  prelate, 
bom  at  Hjires,  Provence,  June  24,  168S,  died 
S^t.  18,  1748.  He  studied  with  brilliant  sue- 
oaas  under  tiie  Oratoriaus  in  his  native  city, 
and  entered  their  oongregatjon  in  ISSl.  In 
the  monastery  of  Sept-Fonts  he  was  appointed 
to  reply  to  the  charge  ot  the  cardinal  da 
Noailles,  which  office  he  fulfilled  with  remark- 
able briBianoy  and  unction;  and  from  that 
time  hb  talents  and  coltnre  were  directed  to- 
ward the  pulpit.  He  had  been  a  professor 
socoesnvely  at  F6z£nas,  Montbrison,  and  Vi- 
eoncL  and  had  gained  distinction  by  several  fn- 
neral  oratjoos,  espeoiallj  by  that  on  Henri  de 
Tillan,  when  iu  1686  he  was  called  to  Paris  to 
take  charge  of  the  seminary  ot  St.  Ussloire, 
His  senuons  soon  made  him  the  rival  of  Bour- 
dalone,  whom  in  1SS8  he  succeeded  in  a  mis- 
sion to  Uontpellier.  In  1699  he  preached  du- 
ring Lent  in  the  charch  of  the  Oratory  at 
Paris,  where  Bourdaloue  was  one  of  his  listen- 
ers ;  and  he  delivered  before  the  court  at  Ver- 
sailles an  Advent  sermon  which  caused  Louis 
XIV.  to  aay  to  him :  "  I  have  heard  many  great 
orators,  and  been  satisfied  with  them ;  but 
when  yon  spoke,  I  was  very  dissatisSed  with 
myself."  Hu  sermon  on  the  smsll  number  of 
tbe  elect  was  delivered  for  the  first  time  at  St. 
Eoatache,  and  with  so  great  effect  that  the  en- 
tire audience  rose  daring  the  peroration,  "as 
if  looking  for  the  archuigel  to  sound."  In 
1704  he  preached  a  second  time  at  court  He 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  prince  of 
Conti  in  1709,  of  the  daapbin  in  1711,  and  of 
the  king  In  1716.  In  1717  he  was  appointed 
bisht^  of  Clermont,  and  was  invited  to  preach 
daring  Lent  before  the  yoang  king.  The  ten 
i,  eotiUed  Pgtit  earitM,  which  he  com- 
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posed  for  this  oecaaon,  are  among  his  master- 
pieces, and  are  esteemed  models  of  French 
prose  and  eloquence.  From  this  time  the  ora- 
tor gave  place  to  the  bishop,  and  he  rarely  left 
bis  diocese.  In  1716  he  was  received  into  ^e 
French  academy,  and  in  1T23  he  preached  at 
St.  Denis  the  funeral  sermon  of  tbe  dachess  of 
Orleans.  He  was  noted  for  zeal,  charity,  and 
liberality.  As  the  tendeociee  of  the  18ui  cen- 
tury b^an  to  manifest  themseives,  his  elo- 
quence, without  ceasing  to  be  that  of  a  divine, 
became  more  and  more  that  of  a  moralist  and 
philosopher.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
lished by  his  nephew  (14  vols.,  1746-'6).  Sub- 
sequent editions  were  sabstantially  reprints  of 
tins,  and  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
original  manuscripts.  A  better  edition,  con- 
formable to  the  manuscripts  and  containing 
many  nnpubliahed  writings  and  new  biograpbi- 
cal  researches,  was  pnbli^ed  by  the  abbe  E. 
A.  BIompignoD,  wiUi  a  portrait  (8  vols.  4to, 
Bor-le-Duo,  1866-'7).  His  ilofft  before  the 
academy  was  written  by  D'Alembert 

■ASSUfilEID,  Frsnds  Ckirks,  an  English 
desman,  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  IBOO,  died 
at  South  Ormsby,  in  that  county,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1873.  He  graduated  at  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,  in  1822,  took  orders,  and  became  rec- 
tor of  South  Ormsby  in  1826.  In  1847  he 
became  a  prebendary  of  linooln,  and  in  1862 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  tbe  cathedral. 
For  many  years  he  was  cealonsly  occupied  In 
the  efiort  to  revive  the  active  powers  of  the 
convocation  in  the  church  of  England.  His 
TOrincipol  publications  are :  ''  History  of  the 
English  Reformation"  (8d  ed.,  1867);  "Law 
of  the  Church  and  SUte  "  (1867) ;  and  "  Lec- 
tures on  tbe  Prayer  Book"  (1864).  He  also 
published  several  letters  and  pamphleta, 

MiSffiffifiEI,  PUDp,  an  English  dramatist, 
bom  in  Salisbury  in  1684,  died  in  London, 
March  17, 1640.  Hisfatherwasarotainerofthe 
earl  of  Pembroke.  In  1603  Philip  was  entered 
at  St.  Alban's  hall,  Oxford.  According  to  An- 
thony i  Wood,  he  oooupied  himself  with  po- 
etry and  romances  instead  of  logic  and  philos- 
ophy, left  the  university  without  receiving  a 
degree,  and  went  to  London  in  1606.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life  till  the  pablication  of  bis  ear- 
liest drama,  "The  Virgin  Martyr,"  in  1622. 
His  name  occors  in  Henslowe's  diary  in  1614, 
in  connection  with  two  actors  and  dramatic 
authors,  and  from  1613  he  was  engaged  as 

ioint  author  with  Fletcher,  Field,  and  others, 
lost  of  his  18  extant  plays  were  produced  in 
the  10  years  following  1032;  "The  Bashful 
Lover,"  tbe  latest  of  them,  was  written  in 
1686.  His  health  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
his  laborious  career,  and  his  obscurity  and 
lonely  death  appear  from  the  register  of  hia 
int«rmeut:  "March  30,  1686-'40,  buried  Phil- 
ip Masainger,  a  stranger."  Five  of  his  eitant 
plays  are  tragedies;  the  remainder  may  be 
termed  tragi-oomediea.  His  most  striking  ei- 
cellenoes  ore  in  tbe  conception  of  character, 
in  dignity  of  sentiment,  ana  in  grace  and  mel- 
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oij  ot  style.  "  The  Daka  of  MiUn  "  {■  one  of 
the  best  of  his  tragedies ;  "  The  Pictare," 
"A  Verj  Woman,"  "A  Citj Madam,"  and  "A 
New  Way  to  Fay  Old  Debts,"  are  among  bis 
best  tragi-comedies.  The  last  alone  retwna  a 
plaoe  on  the  staEe,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to 
ita  eCFective  delineation  of  the  character  of 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  by  W.  QiSord  (4  vols.,  London, 
1B03;  new  edit.,  1613  and  laGO).  His  plays, 
with  those  of  Ford,  and  with  an  introduction 
by  Hartley  Ooleridge,  were  published  in  1848. 
USSIKISai.    See  HAsnnasA. 


Marisohal  oollege,  Aberdeen,  and  at  the 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  19  beoame  editor 
of  a  Soottlsh  provincial  newspaoer.  Two 
years  lat«r  be  went  to  London,  ana  beoame  a 
contributor  to  the  magazines,  subsequently 
spent  several  years  in  Edinburgh  in  a  nmilu' 
capacity,  and  about  184T  eetabliibed  himeelf 
again  in  London.  In  1352  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  English  langaage  and  hterature 
in  University  college,  London,  and  in  IBtIS  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  the  aniver- 
slty  of  Edinburgh:  He  has  published  "  Essays, 
Biographioal  and  Critical,  chiefly  on  English 
Poets''  (J968);  "Life  of  John  Milton"  (2 
vols.,  1SS9-'T1);  "British  Novelists  and  th^r 
Styles"  (1869);  "Recent  BritUh  Philosophy, 
including  Remarks  on  Mr.  Mill's  Answer  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton"  (ISeB);  "Essays  on 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  KeaU "  (1874);  and 
"Ohatterton"  (1874).  From  1869  to  1868  he 
was  editor  of  "  Macmillan'a  Mogadne." 

MISSOWAH,  or  HisMuk,  a  seaport  town  be- 
longing to  Egypt,  on  an  island  in  the  Red  esa, 
in  the  bay  of  Masaowah,  260  m.  N.  E.  of  Gon- 
dar,  and 430  m.  N.W.  of  Aden;  lat.  16°  86' N., 
Ion.  89°  21'  E. ;  pop.  about  6,000.  The  island 
is  a  barren  rock  abont  i  m.  long,  and  from  SOO 
tA  400  yards  broad.  The  harbor  is  deep,  shel- 
tered, and  safe,  and  can  aooommodate  about 
60  vessels.  The  inhabitants  have  no  water, 
save  what  they  can  collect  in  tanks.  In  18B9 
the  French  acquired  the  port  of  Znlo,  about  26 
ra.  8.  of  Hassowab.  Owuig  to  the  increawng 
commerce  with  Abyssinia  and  Barfoor,  Masso- 
wah  has  of  late  become  of  great  importance. 
Since  1865  it  has  been  the  seat  of  an  Egyptian 
governor,  subordinate  to  the  governor  general 
of  Soudan.  In  1874  this  office  was  held  by 
the  Swiss  traveller  Werner  Munzinger. 

MASIOL  HID  SEEVAIfT.  The  word  servant 
(Lat  tervui)  is  a  generic  term  embracing  all 
persons  bonnd  or  obliged  to  render  service  to 
others,  and  therefore  inclnding  slaves;  but 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  a  servant  is  nu' 
deretood  to  be  one  who  by  contract  has  bonnd 
himself  to  render  service  to  another,  who  in 
respect  to  the  aabject  matter  of  the  contract  is 
his  master.  The  law  of  England  distinguishes 
domestic  from  other  servants,  and  presumes 
a  hiring  when  no  time  is  specified  to  be  for 
a  year;  but  in  the  United  States  this  distjno- 
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tioD  Is  not  reot^nized.  The  contract  of  hiring 
may  be  verbal  or  in  writing;  if  it  be  for  more 
than  a  year,  it  must  be  in  writing,  or  it  will  be 
valid  only  so  far  as  the  parties  have  acted  tm- 
derit  When  the  time  of  service  is  fixed,  nei- 
tlier  partyhasa  right  to  terminate  the  contract 
except  for  ouQBe;  and  what  wonid  be  sufficient 
excuse  is  sometimes  a  question  of  difficulty. 
The  master,  if  it  is  part  of  the  contract  that 
the  servant  shall  reside  with  him,  is  bound  to 

Srovlde  suitably  for  his  wants,  thongh  not  to 
amiah  him  medical  att«ndance  or  medkine 
in  case  of  sickness ;  and  ill  treatment  or  blows 
inflicted  npon  him  are  a  breach  of  the  implied 
terms  of  the  contract.  On  the  other  hand,  tha 
servant  mnst  obey  all  proper  directions  of  the 
master  in  respect  to  tne  service,  most  attend 
faithfully  to  his  duties,  and  be  guilty  of  no 
grossly  immoral  or  indecent  behavior.  The 
penalty  if  the  servant  shall  leave  the  service 
withont  Bofficient  cause,  or  if  the  master  shall 
wrongfully  discharge  him,  is  the  payment  of 
such  damages  as  the  other  party  can  show  he 
has  sustained ;  and  it  is  generally  hold  that, 
as  such  a  contract  is  an  entirety,  either  pany 
violating  it  can  have  no  remedy  against  the 
other,  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  liable  to 
the  other  for  a  failure  toperform  it  on  his  part 
for  the  whole  period.  Bnt  where  no  time  Is 
limited  by  the  contract  of  service,  either  party 
may  terminate  it  at  bis  option,  except  perhaps 
that  where  the  compensation  is  to  be  made  by 
the  week,  month,  or  year,  a  strong  if  not  oon- 
dnsive  inference  might  arise  that  the  hiring  at 
the  outset  was  for  one  of  these  terms,  and  for 
another  if  the  service  conlJnaed  after  one  had 
expired,  and  so  on.  An  apprentice  is  a  ser- 
vant, but  subject  to  some  peculiar  rules.  (Bee 
Appbbntics.)  Stewards,  fsctors,  and  bailiffs 
are  also  considered  as  servants  pro  tempore; 
and  for  some  purposes  any  one  who  assists  an- 
other in  his  business,  tliough  only  as  a  matter 
of  kindness  or  favor,  is  by  the  law  placed  in  the 
same  category.  The  most  important  of  these 
purposes  is  the  protection  of  third  persons  who 
may  be  injured  by  the  wrongful  or  negligent 
act  of  the  person  thus  In  the  servic«  of  another. 
The  rules  of  liabiUty  in  these  cases  may  be  thus 
stated.  Where  a  wrongful  act  is  done  by  a 
servant  by  direction  of  the  master,  or  In  his 
presence  so  that  his  consent  may  fairly  be  im- 

Slied,  or  as  the  natural  or  probable  result  of 
irections  given  by  tiie  master,  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  discretion  which  the  master  has  given, 
the  master  is  answerable  in  damages  to  tiie 
person  injured.  So  if  the  servant  in  the  conrae 
of  his  employment  conducts  himself  so  n^i- 
genUy,  or  manages  the  business  with  such  want 
of  skill  or  prudence,  as  to  cause  an  injury  to 
another,  the  master  most  respond  therefor. 
These  rulea,  however,  do  not  make  the  master 
liable  for  anything  done  or  omitted  by  the  ser- 
vant when  not  acting  in  bis  service,  or  under 
his  express  or  implied  command ;  but  if  the 
servant  steps  aside  from  his  duty  to  oommit 
an  intentional  wrong,  he  alone  is  liable  therft* 
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for.  But  this  role  ie  BDbJeot  to  an  ftppttrent  ez- 
c^tioQ  in  the  case  of  cturiera  of  passengers. 
Where,  for  iDstanoe,  a  rulvaj  oompanjr  re- 
ceives pasaengers  to  be  oarried,  and  inUiista 
tbem  to  the  care  of  its  coaduotors  and  other 
servanta,  if  the  condactor  of  a  train  shall  cause 
a  passenger  who  is  in  no  default  to  be  put  off 
the  care,  the  company  will  not  only  be  liable 
in  that  case  apon  the  presamption  tliat  the 
condaotor  was  acting  in  obedience  to  its  ordere, 
but  it  wonld  also  be  liable  if  the  oondnctor 
ehonld  in  defiance  of  ordere  and  wilfollj  and 
wantonly  inflict  an  injury  upon  the  passenger, 
becaose  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  see 
to  it  that  the  contract  of  carriage  be  not  in- 
trasted  for  execution  to  those  who  would  either 
negligently  or  parpoeelj  violate  it.  It  should 
be  observed  in  respect  to  these  mles  of  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  that  they  do  not  ap- 
ply in  favor  of  one  of  hia  servants  who  is  in- 
jured by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  a  co- 
servant,  but  the  servant  is  considered  to  have 
taken  npon  himself  by  the  contract  of  hiring 
all  risks  of  that  character;  though  if  he  can 
show  that  the  servant  causing  the  inj'ury  was 
an  incompetent  or  unfit  person  to  lie  engaged 
in  such  employment,  and  that  the  master  knew 
it  when  he  employed  him,  thereby  tracing  the 
negligence  back  to  the  master,  he  may  hold  the 
latter  responsible.  One  class  of  persons  who 
make  it  their  business  to  perform  service  for 
othere  are  not  held  to  be  servants  so  far  as 
ta  make  the  master  liable  for  their  negligent 
torts.  These  are  suoh  as  set  in  an  independent 
employment,  and  not  under  the  immediate  con- 
ttoi,  direction,  or  supervirion  of  the  employer. 
The  man  who  draws  goods  for  me  by  the  day 
or  week  is  my  servant,  but  the  rwlway  compa- 
ny that  transports  them  is  not,  neither  is  the 
licensed  drayman.— Corresponding  to  his  lia- 
bilities to  third  persons,  the  master  has  some 
righta.  One  who  entices  bis  servant  away 
from  him  before  his  time  of  service  has  ez- 
nired,  or  who  injures  him  so  that  he  cannot  la- 
bor, or  who  seduces  his  female  servant,  is  liable 
to  him  in  damages ;  and  in  the  last  mentioned 
case  heavy  punitory  damacrea  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  be  recovered.  The  courts  oonedder 
any  female  a  servant  who  is  bving  with  and 
performing  service,  however  slight,  for  an- 
other, whether  nnder  contract  or  not;  and  a 
father,  at  the  common  law,  only  recovers  for 
the  sednction  of  his  dangbter  on  the  groond  of 
her  beinfc  his  servant.  In  general,  where  a 
third  person  bos  a  right  to  hold  the  master  lia- 
ble tor  the  servant's  act  or  non-feasance,  he 
may  at  hia  option  hold  the  servant  also ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  though  the  master  may  sue 
for  an  injury  to  the  servant  whereby  he  has 
lost  hie  service,  so  the  servant  may  have  an  ac- 
tion on  his  own  account  to  recover  the  dam- 
ages which  are  personal  to  himself.  It  ahonld 
t«  olieerved  that,  thongh  the  offloere  of  a  cor- 
poration are  regarded  as  its  servants,  yet  the 
chief  ezecntive  officer  or  superintendent  of  its 
bndnese  is  for  many  purposes,  so  far  as  third 
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persons  are  concerned,  regarded  as  standing  in 
the  place  of  and  representing  its  principal  for 
the  purposes  of  control  and  db-ection  of  other 
officers  and  servants;  and  the 'liability  of  the 
corporation  will  be  the  same  for  acts  done  un- 
der hia  direction  as  thongh  done  by  direction 
of  the  corporate  board  of  management. 

EASTEK  SmeEKS  (Oer.  MtitUridnger),  a  class 
of  minstrels  who  flourished  in  Germany  during 
the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries.  Theywere 
generally  of  bnrgher  extraction,  and  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  I¥.  were  formed 
into  regular  coniorations,  for  admission  to 
which  a  course  of  apprenticeship  was  required. 
Their  chief  seats  were  the  imperial  cities,  and 
they  flourished  most  at  Nuremberg.  The  com- 
positions of  the  members,  consisting  chiefij 
of  devotional  and  Scriptural  pieces,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  peculiar  code  of  laws,  and  the 
main  faults  to  be  avoided,  82  in  number,  were 
distinguished  by  particular  names.  At  public 
contests  in  Nuremberg,  a  board  of  four  judges, 
called  Merier,  sat  to  hear  the  poems  recited  or 
sung,  and  mark  the  faults  in  each.  The  first 
compared  the  recitation  with  the  text  of  the 
Bible  lying  before  him,  the  second  criticised  the 
prosody,  tde  third  the  rhymes,  and  the  fourth 
the  tunes.  He  who  had  the  fewest  marks  re- 
ceived the  prize,  and  the  successful  competi- 
tors were  tnereopon  permitted  to  receive  ap- 
prentices. These  corporations  began  to  decline 
in  the  ITth  century,  and  have  been  snoceeded 
in  modem  times  by  the  Liederkrdnu,  S&nger- 
hiinde,  and  other  inn^ug  societies.  Among 
the  most  famous  master  singers  were  Hans 
fiacha,  MuBcatbllit,  and  Michael  Behum. 

XlSnC  (Gr.  fiaerlxt,  from  fiaainBai,  to  chew 
or  eat,  BO  named  from  the  practice  of  chewing 
the  substance  which  prevailed  formerly  as  at 


UuUc  Plut  (PMidi  kntlKni). 

present  in  Greece),  a  resinous  exudation  from 
the  bark  of  the  pittaeia  leatucut,  a  shrub 
about  12  ft  high,  found  upon  the  borders  of 
the  upper  Mediterranean.    The  drug  is  ob- 
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tained  from  the  uland  of  Scio  or  Ohioa  in  tke 
Qrecian  archipelago,  utd  from  DOrthem  Afrioa 
and  neatera  Ako.  It  was  knoim  to  tbe  aa- 
cienta,  being  correctly  dawribed  bf  IMosco- 
ridea  and  Pliny,  and  that  from  Chios  being  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  Galen.  It  is  col- 
lected during  July  or  Augnst,  when  the  j'nice 
slowly  exuding  from  tbe  tree  hardens  in  tears 
on  the  bark,  or  on  cloth  placed  to  reoeire  it, 
or  fallB  upon  the  ground.  Tbe  best  quality, 
known  as  roastio  In  tears,  conaista  of  tears  of 
Tarious  aizea.  pale  yellow,  wmi- transparent, 
roundish,  oval,  or  flattened,  and  brittle.  The 
more  ordinary  kind,  termed  mastic  in  sorts, 
is  obtained  in  irregular  masaee,  mixed  with 
bark,  sand,  and  other  impurities.  Uastio  has 
a  sweet  resinous  odor  and  an  aromatic  taste. 
Aloobol  dJBsolTes  about  90  per  cent,  of  it,  leav- 
ing a  t«na(uou8  resin  that  is  soluble  in  turpen- 
tine. Chloroform,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine 
are  its  proper  aolvente.  By  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countnes  from  which  it  is  procuredmas- 
tio  is  considered  highly  efficacious  in  purify- 
ing the  breath  and  preserving  tbe  teeth,  and  it 
Is  eitensivelf  used  for  these  purposes  by  the 
Turkish  ladies.  It  is  friable  when  first  put  into 
the  mouth,  but  by  chewing  becomes  soft  and 
opaque.  It  ia  sometimes  used  for  filling  de- 
cayed teeth.  Dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  it 
makes  an  excellent  varnish  used  upon  pictures, 
but  of  late  for  this  and  other  uses  it  is  largely 
anperseded  by  the  Australian  resin  dammar. 
Uastio  has  little  medicinal  effect,  although  it  is 
an  ingredient  of  a  popular  dinner  pill  composed 
of  aloes,  mastic,  ana  red-rose  leaves ;  the  use 
of  tbe  mastic  is  to  completely  divide  the  aloes. 
MiSmt  (eonu  itreamu),  a  variety  of  the 
dog  family,  large  and  powerifnl,  with  truncated 
muEzle  uid  elevated  ssull,  strong  neck,  muscn- 
iar  back,  and  robust  limbs.  The  condyles  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  above  the  line  of  the  upper  mo- 
lara;  the  head  is  large,  with  the  ears  small  and 
partly  drooping;  the  tall  truncated  and  carried 
erect;  there  is  occasionally  a  fifth  hind  toe. 
The  mastiff  ia  calm,  dignified,  coorageoua,  not 
eaaily  irritated,  but  when  angry  a  most  deter- 
mined and  fierce  assailant  If  we  seek  for  the 
original  where  the  race  is  now  the  most  nu- 
merouH  and  in  the  highest  perfection,  it  would 
be  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  though  there 
is  no  similar  wild  animal  in  that  region  ;  the 
nearest  wild  type  is  the  tycoon  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (see  Hr^siri),  which  poasessea 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mastiffs. 
The  mastiff  form  became  known  to  the  Greeks 
about  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
and  the  classic  Roman  writers  describe  the 
pendulous  lips,  fiery  eyes,  loose  folds  of  skin 
above  the  browa,  and  other  characters  of  the 
modem  mastiff  of  Thibet.  The  color  of  the 
Asiatic  breed  is  generally  very  dark,  almost 
black,  with  a  few  tan-colored  spota  about  tbe 
face  and  limbs.  The  mastiff  of  Thibet  is  the 
latest  and  finest  of  the  breed,  and  extends 
through  S.  and  E.  Tartary.  The  English  mas- 
tiff, p«rluqia  derived  from  this,  but  smaller  and 


somewhat  crossed  with  the  stag  and  blood 
hounds,  is  more  elegant  in  form  and  more  ma- 
jestio;  the  color  is  uaoally  dark  buff,  with 
dark  muzzle  (ud  ears;  one  mentioned  by  Ham- 


]IaMlff(Ckiil*iiRtU[>ii). 

ilton  Smith  measured  29^  in.  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  and  others  are  described  as  enga^ng 
singly  with  the  lion,  and  able  to  cope  with  the 
bear  and  leopard.  On  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope they  are  generally  white,  with  large 
clouds  of  black  or  reddish ;  they  have  been 
Been  80  in.  high  at  the  shoulder.  Mastiffs  are 
very  sagacious,  and  make  excellent  watch  dogs. 
HISTODON  (Or.  paarS^,  mpple,  and  iM(, 
tooth),  an  extinct  proboaddian  mammal,  com- 
ing near  the  elephant,  found  either  in  the  ter- 
tiary or  more  recent  deposits  in  all  quarters 
of  tho  globe  except  Afnoa.  This  animal  has 
the  vaulted  and  cellular  skull  of  the  elephant, 
with  large  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  oeavy 
form ;  from  the  characters  of  the  nasal  bones 


and  the  shortness  of  the  head  and  neck,  it  has 
been  concluded  that  it  had  a  trunk ;  the  crowns 
of  the  molars  are  divided  by  transverse  rows 
of  mammillary  oonioal  prominencee,  whmoe  tiie 
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naie;  b«rides  the  upper  fneiBon  or  tnskB,  the 
eheek  teeth  are  li},  Hucceeding  each  other  from 
behind  forward  as  in  the  elephant,  onlj  two 
or  three  being  in  nse  at  a  time ;  during  70Qth 
there  wer«  two  short  and  atruitht  tasks  at  the 
end  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  nidea,  whioh  were 
retained  sometimes  to  odait  life.  The  best 
known  upeciea  is  the  North  American  masto- 
don {M.  giganteut.  Gov.,  or  M.  Okiotievt  of 
Fidcoaer);  this  baa  been  fullj  described  in  a 
■aperb  work  b^  Dr.  John  0.  Warren,  assisted 
bj  Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Lane  ("The  Mafrtodon  Gigan- 
teos  of  North  America,"  2d  ed.,  4to,  Boston, 
ISCO),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  the 
fnllest  details  and  abnodant  illustrations  of 
moat  of  the  species.  A  few  remains  of  the 
mastodon  had  been  discovered  in  North  Amer- 
ica as  early  as  1T05,  hut  not  until  1801  was 
anything  like  a  oomplete  akeleton  obtained, 
when  a  tolerabl?  complete  one  was  procured 
from  the  morasses  of  Orange  co.,  N.  T. ;  this 
was  carried  to  London  in  1803,  but  was  aoon 
retnmed  to  this  country,  where  it  ooenpied  a 
prominent  place  in  Peale's  maBenm  at  Pbilft- 


SkeleUa  of  Uwtodon. 

delphia  nntil  1640  or  1860,  when  It  suddenly 
disappeared ;  it  was  imperfect,  wanting  a  con- 
siderahle  part  of  the  head,  some  vertebra,  ribs, 
ud  bones  of  the  limbs;  it  was  believed  by 
Dr.  Warren  to  have  fallen  into  the  pOBsesaloD 
of  Prof.  Eanp  of  Darmstadt,  Germany.  An^ 
other  skeleton,  loss  perfect  than  the  last,  ob- 
tained at  about  the  same  time,  was  exhibited 
in  Baltimore  for  years,  and  in  a  dismounted 
state  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Warren 
of  Boston  in  1648,  where  it  still  remains. 
Abont  1840  Ur.  Eoch  procured  a  rich  collec- 
tion of  mastodon  tranes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Uinoari,  and  put  together  a  nondescript  ani~ 
mtl,  Uie  so-called  MUtourium,  which  drew 
crowds  of  visitors  in  New  York  and  London, 
nntil  from  the  moss  of  bones  of  several  individ- 
oals  B  tolerably  complete  skeleton  was  made 
op  by  F^of.  Owen,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
mnsenro.  The  skeleton  now  at  Oambridge, 
Uaaa.,  WAS  disoorered  in  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  in 
1844;  with  this  yonng  female  were  found  fonr 
TBTy  perfect  beads,  a  nnmber  of  fine  teeth,  and 
■evM^l  boDoa^    The  finest  skeleton  of  this 


ries  is  the  one  described  by  Dr.  Warren  fn 
work  above  mentioned;  it  was  discovered 
at  Newbui^h,  N.  Y.,  in  1S4S,  inaswampusnal- 
Ij  covered  with  water,  but  left  drj  durinjj  that 
summer;  it  is  now  in  Boston.  Specimens 
have  been  fonnd  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Hiuonri,  Kansas, 
Texas,  and  other  states,  and  as  far  as  lat.  S6°  N. 
.—Taking  Dr.  Warren's  specimen  as  the  type  of 
this  spedes,  the  cranium  is  flatter  than  in  the 
elephant,  narrow  between  the  temporal  fosan, 
the  faoe  becoming  twice  as  wide  below  tbe 
nasal  opening;  tbe  length  of  tbe  saperior  sur- 
face, from  the  vertea  to  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
maxillary  bones,  is  48  in.,  and  the  width  be- 
tween the  superior  orbitar  processes  28  in. ; 
the  posterior  or  occipital  sarfaoe  is  nearly  ver- 
tical, roughened  for  mnscular  attachment*;  the 
temporal  iotsm  are  of  great  site,  indicating  tbe 
power  of  the  mnscles  which  filled  them;  the 
zygomatic  processes  thick  and  strong;  lower 
jaw  V-shaped,  the  anterior  painted  extremity 
navlng  on  the  internal  surface  a  long  wide 
groove  for  the  tongue.  The  cervical  vertebm 
have  short  spinons  procmses,  except  the  last, 
which  is  6}  in.  long;  the  dorsals  are  30,  and, 
witii  the  S  Inmbar,  form  a  considerable  arch, 
tiie  first  7  having  very  long  spinous  processes 
(that  of  the  Sd,  the  longest,  being  38^  in.),  and 
thence  gradually  diminishing  to  Uie  last,  which 
is  only  4  in. ;  the  transverse  processes  are  also 
very  thick  in  the  first  seven;  the  first  Inmbai 
measures  across  tbe  transverse  processes  IT  In., 
of  which  the  body  is  only  C  in. ;  the  sacmm 
consists  of  five  bones,  and  is  20  in.  long  on  the 
lower  surface ;  caudals  probably  about  32,  very 
strong  at  the  commencemnit  of  the  tail,  which 
reached  to  the  knees.  The  pelvis  is  very 
strong  and  massive,  S  ft  2  in.  wide  across  tbe 
antenor  snperior  spinous  processes;  thorax 
rounded,  its  anterior  opening  S  ft.  from  above 
downward  and  1  ft  transversely;  sternum 
keeled  below,  with  a  stout  pointed  protuber- 
anoe  In  front.  The  ribs  are  20,  IS  true  and  7 
false,  the  first  nearly  vertical  and  resembling  a 
clavicle,  and  28  in.  long;  from  this  the  nbs 
increase  to  tbe  ninth,  which  is  G4J  in.,  and 
thence  decrease  to  the  last,  which  is  21  in. ; 
the  fifth,  flat  anteriorly,  is  4  in.  wide;  after 
the  seventh  they  become  rounded;  they  are 
not  nnfreqnently  fonnd  united,  as  after  frac- 
ture. The  scapula  is  more  nearly  equilateral 
and  in  this  respect  more  human  than  in  the 
elephant,  (md  like  some  of  the  other  bones 
might  in  rude  ages  be  easily  mistaken  for  the 
remains  of  giant  men;  its  spine  is  nearly  ver- 
tical, bifurcating  below,  the  infra-splnous fossa 
more  than  three  times  as  ample  as  the  sapra- 
splnous,  the  former  having  generally  a  depres- 
sion near  the  spine ;  tbe  glenoid  cavity  is  1 1  bj 
6  in.  The  massive  humerus  is  S9  in.  long, 
and  the  same  in  its  greatest  circumference, 
with  a  remarkable  projection  extending  two 
thirds  down  the  limb  for  the  deltoid  muscle ; 
the  circumference  of  the  elbow  joint  is  44 
in. ;  radius  29  in.  long  and  0)  in.  wide  below ; 
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the  nln&  mneh  tb«  itoateit,  and  84  in.  long. 
The  ton  foot  measures  □earl7  2  ft.  across; 
the  wrist  has  eight  honca,  id  two  rows  of 
four  each;  metacarpals  five,  the  first  or  thumb 
the  amaUest  <4  in.  long),  the  second  and 
fonrUi  G  in.,  the  third  (the  larg^t)  81,  and 
the  fifth  ^Kint  4^;  phalanges  in  thumb  two, 
and  in  the  others  three  each,  sapposin^;  an  un- 
gual phalanx  to  be  present  in  all,  though  want- 
ing in  the  skeleton.  The  thigh  bone  is  massive 
and  about  as  long  as  the  hnmerna,  IT  in.  in  cir- 
cnmference  at  the  middle  and  30  at  the  lower 
portion;  the  knee  pan  near);  globular;  tibia 
nnraan-like,  28  in.  long,  80  in.  in  oircumfer- 
eaea  above  and  131  in  the  middle;  fibula 26 
in.,  ascending  less  high  than  the  tibia,  but  de- 
scending lower  to  form  the  external  malleo- 
lus; feet  more  depressed,  and  the  toes  more 
radiating,  otherwise  mnoh  as  in  the  elephant. 
This  skeleton  is  11  ft.  high,  17  ft.  from  end  of 
face  to  beginning  of  tail,  the  latter  boin^  6t 
ft.;  circumference  around  ribs  Ifl  fL  B  iiv; 
tnsks  atwnt  11  ft.,  of  which  Sf  project  beyond 
the  sockets.  The  teeth  conust  chieflj  of  den- 
tine invested  by  enamel,  thongh  n  Ujer  of  ce- 
ment, thinner  than  in  the  elephant,  inveeta  the 
fangs  and  is  spread 


irtheci 


.  The 


whole  number  of 
teeth  is  34,  of  which 
rarely  more  than  B 
were  in  nse  at  one 
time ;  thej  are  de- 
veloped from  behind 
forward  in  order 
to  relieve  tiie  jaws 
Toaih  or  HutodoD.  from  the  ezoeasive 

wdgfat  of  the  whole 
at  one  time ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  npper 
teeth  projects  beyond  that  of  the  lower.  Two 
on  each  side  in  each  jaw  are  developed  soon 
after  birth,  and  are  shed  early.  In  the  lower 
jaw,  the  first  is  small,  IJ  in.  hj  },  and  f  in. 
nigh,  with  two  transverse  bifid  ridges  slight- 
ly not«hed,  and  two  projecting  mnoh  curved 
fangs;  the  second,  immediately  behind  it,  has 
the  same  characters,  but  ia  larger,  1)  by  \\  in., 
and  1(  in.  high,  with  a  prominent  heel;  the 
third  is  three-ridgad  and  lii-pointod,  S  by  2 
In.,  and  1}  high;  the  fourth  is  8^  by  H,  and 
H  in.  high,  with  the  inner  mastoid  eminence 
notched ;  the  fifth  is  4i  by  3  in.,  with  the  in- 
ner points  notched ;  the  sixth  is  four-ridged, 
with  complex  heel  and  deeper  cteft  fnrrowa,  8 
by  8  in.,  and  Si  high ;  the  last  sometimes  haa 
five  ridges.  The  first  and  second  of  the  upper 
jaw  resemble  those  of  the  lower;  the  third  is 
three-ridged,  2^  by  2  in. ;  the  fourth  is  three- 
ridged,  S  by  2i  in.  (and  sometimes  much  wi' 
der),  with  the  eminencea  notched ;  the  fifth  is 
also  three-ridged,  4  by  8  in.,  each  with  two 
eminences;  the  rixtii  is  four-ridged,  with  a 
amall  heel,  the  points  sometimes  bifurcated, 
and  tiie  furrows  deep,  H  by  3  in.,  sometimes 
larger,  even  to  9^  by  SJ,  and  with  five  ridges. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  an  additional  premolar 


under  the  second  lower  milk  tooth,  Uionf^ 
there  may  be  snch  in  the  upper  jaw,  as  in  other 
species  of  mastodon,  and  in  the  tapir.  At  an 
advanced  age  the  sixth  tooth  remains  alone  on 
each  sideabove  and  below;  in  a  case  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Warren  there  was  a  seventh  or  supter- 
nnmerary  tooth  on  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
7  in.  long  and  7^  high.  Besides  the  npper 
tusks,  there  are  in  the  mastodon,  though  not  in 
the  elephant,  inferior  mandibular  tusks.  The 
food  of  the  mastodon  was  entirely  vegetable,  as 
is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  twigs  of  conif- 
erous trees,  leaves,  and  other  vegetable  matter 
found  between  the  ribs ;  and  the  animal  doubt- 
less resorted  to  marshy  and  boggy  places,  like 
other  proboscidians,  in  search  of  succulent 
plants,  where  it  was  often  mired  in  the  very 

§  laces  whence  its  remains  have  been  extracted 
nring  the  ISth  century,  Aronnd  the  Shawan- 
gnnk  skeleton  were  found  tnfte  of  dun-brown 
hair  varying  in  length  from  2  to  7  in.;  so 
that  the  mastodon,  like  the  Siberian  mammoth, 
may  have  beien  clothed  to  withatand  a  climate 
oonndembly  colder  than  that  in  which  modem 
elephants  live.  The  bones  of  M.  giganUut 
have  not  been  generally  found  in  a  mineral- 
ized state;  in  Dr.  Warren's  specimen  they  are 
light- colored,  of  less  specific  gravity  than  re- 
cent bones,  and  retain  from  27  to  SO  per  cent. 
of  animal  matter  (bone  cartilage) ;  both  bones 
and  teeth,  however,  have  been  found  siliciSed, 
and  they  are  generally  impregnated  with  iron, 
which  it  is  well  known  has  a  great  preserving 
power. — The  geological  position  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  species  has  long  been  and  still  is  a 
subject  of  dispute  among  geologists;  in  a  few 
instances  they  are  said  to  have  been  found  be- 
low the  drift,  in  the  pliocene,  and  even  in  the 
miocene ;  hut  they  have  generally  been  obtained 
from  the  post-pliocene  or  allavial  formations 
at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  10  ft,  in  lacustrine 
deposits,  bogs,  and  beds  of  infusorial  earth; 
Fomel  and  others  consider  them  diluvial;  the 
bones  of  this  mastodon  and  of  the  fossil  ele- 
phont  have  been  found  in  company  in  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  the  pliocene  of  Ifebraa- 
ka,  and  various  other  parts  of  North  America. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  mastodons  became 
extinct  since  the  advent  of  man  npon  the  earth, 
like  the  dinornis  and  the  dodo;  according  to 
Lyelt,  the  period  of  their  destrnction,  thongh 
geologically  modern,  must  have  been  many 
thousand  years  ago.  The  same  causes  proba- 
bly acted  in  their  extinction  as  in  the  caae 
of  the  fossil  elephant,  perhaps  partly  olimalio 
changes,  but  more  probably  some  great  con- 
vulsion on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  an  epoch 
anterior  to  man. — About  80  species  of  masto- 
don have  been  described,  for  details  on  which 
see  the  work  of  Dr.  Warren  and  those  referred 
to  by  him.  In  South  America  lived  the  if. 
Bumboldlii  (De  Blainv.),  belonging  to  the 
narrow-toothed  group,  of  which  the  bnropeao 
M.  anffuttidm*  is  the  type ;  this  is  charao- 
terised  by  the  shorter  rostrsted  extremity  of 
the  low«r  jaw,  the  qiparent  absence  of  lower 
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tnska,  and  folda  of  enamel  more  oompUosted 
than  in  the  teeth  of  M.  gigantau.  M.  Andtum 
(Cot.),  a  Bntaller  BpeciM,  oonaidered  b;  D'Or- 
bign;  the  same  aa  the  laat,  had  the  same  undo- 
kting  folda  of  enamel,  bnt  a  more  elongated 
■Tmphysis.  The  diBtinction  between  the  M. 
lmgirottri»  (Kanp)  and  the  M.  aaffiutideru 
(Cuv.)  of  Europe  it  not  well  made  out,  and 
authors  differ  exoeedinglj  as  to  the  limite  of 
these  species.  The  division  of  Pomel 
probable  aa  any ;  bo  describee  as  M.  longirottrit 
(or  Arttrnentit,  Cr.  and  Job.)  those  having  a 
lengthened  lower  jaw,  four  riogee  in  the  third, 
foarth,  and  fifth  teeth,  five  and  sometimes  six 
in  the  nltimate  molar,  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw, 
and  a  vertical  upper  premolar ;  the  M.  angui- 
tiden*  be  limits  to  the  Italian  species,  with  the 
same  narrow  teeth  and  four  ridges  in  the  three 
peDDltimato  molars,  with  no  beak  to  the  lower 
jaw  as  in  if.  IcnffirMtrit,  or  short  tninoated 
SDtt«r  as  in  M.  giganUvi,  but  with  a  long 
norieontal  semi-otuud  siigbtlr  inclined  down- 
ward. The  bones,  acoording  to  De  Blainville, 
resemble  more  those  of  the  Asiatio  elephant 
than  the  American  mastodon.  Dr.  Falconer, 
on  the  contrary,  considers  the  M.  anfftatidmu 
and  i^ftfiroitri*  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  the 
former  as  more  Dearly  related  by  a  three-ridged 
penoltimate  molar  to  the  M.  giganteut  than  to 
the  M.  hngiroitrit,  placing  the  first  two  in 
the  section  trilophodon  (with  three  ridges), 
and  the  last  witn  the  Asiatic  species  in  the 
section  Utralophodon  (with  Conr  ridKes  to  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  molars).  The  famous 
Dnsino  mastodon  (if.  Turinentu),  discovered 
near  Tnrin  in  1S4D  in  a  flnvio-laoaatrine  de- 
port, described  by  Prof.  Sismonda,  whose  de- 
■eription  ia  partially  reprodnced  with  a  figure 
in  Dr.  Warren's  work,  belonged  to  the  M. 
onffuMtidenM ;  in  the  same  depomt  were  found 
remains  of  elephants  and  other  large  pachy- 
derms. Pomel's  other  species,  less  dearly 
made  ont^  are  M.  Cuvitri,  with  a  prolonged 
lower  jaw  and  the  three  penultimate  molars 
with  three  ridges ;  M.  tapiroidei,  with  tnber- 
cnlated  teeth,  forming  a  connecting  link  with 
those  of  the  dinotherium  (both  at  the  last  are 
found  in  central  and  southern  France,  the  Jf. 
longiroitru  having  been  found  in  central  Ger- 
many, at  Eppelsheim);  and  the  M,  Bi0'onit, 
with  short  tbich  teeth,  to  which  he  refers  the 
Siberian  specimens.  The  age  of  the  European 
mastodons  was  earlier  than  that  of  the  Ameri- 
OOn,  their  remains  having  been  found  as  low 
as  the  miocene,  and  probably  long  anterior  to 
the  elephant,  which  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  American  mastodon;  according  to  Pomel, 
Jf.  oTiguttidenM  is  found  with  M.  Baff<t 


of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamas,  and 
tapir  were  found  with  the  Dasino  specimen,  so 
tlut  tJie  fossil  elephant  of  the  old  world  wonld 
seem  to  have  been  anterior  to  that  of  the  new. 
Fictet  describee  also  M.  &rMir<wtrii  (Oervais), 
from  the  pliocene  of  the  soalii  of  Fnmoa,  with 
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the  lower  jaw  short  as  in  elephants,  the  lower 
tusks  not  at  all  or  slightly  developed,  and  the 
molars  as  in  M.  longiroitrU,  witn  secondary 
tubercles  between  the  ridges ;  be  mentions 
other  species  as  found  in  ue  pliocene  of  Pny 
and  Auvei^e.  Two  species  found  in  Asia 
may  he  mentioned  here  m  conclusion — the  M. 
Sivalentit  (Falo.  and  Caiitl.),  from  the  Sivolik 
hills,  and  the  M.  lattdtru  (Clift),  from  the 
banks  of  the  Irrawoddy;  in  the  former  the 
teeth  are  very  large,  the  ultimate  molars  being 
from  8  to  91  by  S  to  3}  in.,  with  six  ridges  in 
the  upper  jaw,  rounded  msmmillffi,  and  rather 
narrow  form ;  in  the  latter  the  form  is  broader, 
and  the  teeth  sometimes  with  as  many  as  ten 
ridges,  and  seemingly  one  of  tiie  links  con- 
necting mastodon  wiUi  elephant;  these  belong 
to  the  section  tttrahphoden.  The  specific 
name  of  Utraeavlodon  ^ven  by  Dr.  Godmon 
to  some  mastodon  specimeas,  from  their  hav- 
ing two  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw,  is  now  gen- 
erally admitt«d  to  be  ill-f onnaed ;  lower  tuaks 
are  found  in  young  malea  of  many  species,  and 
sometimes  one  or  ooth  in  the  adnit  male,  their 
presence  being  probably  a  sexual  and  not  a 
specific  character.  Br.  Leidy  and  others  have 
indicat«d  several  species  of  mostodon  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  other  newly  explored  re- 
gions of  North  America;  these  are  described 
in  the  "  Prooee^ngs  "  of  Uie  Philadelphia  acad- 
emy of  natural  sciences.  Several  spedmena 
have  been  found  near  Coboes  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y ., 
and  recent  explorations  have  indicated  their 
presence  in  alt  the  middle,  northern,  and  west- 
em  states. — According  to  Owen,  the  masto- 
dons were  elephants  with  molars  leu  complex 
In  structure  and  adapted  for  coarser  vegeUble 
tood,  ranging  in  time  from  the  miocene  to  the 
upper  pliocene,  and  in  space  throughout  the 
tropical  and  temperate  latitudes.  Tne  transi- 
tion from  the  mastodon  to  the  elephant  type 
of  dentition  is  very  gradual. 

HtfTODOKUtfltS.    See  LABrKurrHonoir. 

JUWDI,  Ibal-Haam  AH  Turn  BmsIh  kea  111,  an 
Arabian  scholar,  bom  in  Bagdad  abont  8S0, 
died  probably  In  Cairo  in  6B6.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  illastrioDs  from  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed. From  childhood  he  exhibited  re- 
markable talents  and  fondness  for  stndy,  and 
attained  a  universality  of  erudition  which  has 
been  equalled  by  no  other  Arab.  On  some 
important  questions  he  expressed  ingenious 
and  novel  views,  which  were  iu  advance  of 
his  successors  for  several  centuries.  Not 
content  with  the  information  contained  in 
books,  he  nndertook  several  long  journeys. 
Abont  S14  he  visited  the  ancient  Persepolis, 
and  passed  thence  to  India,  Ceylon,  the  coast 
of  China,  Madagascar,  and  sDUthem  Arabia, 
and  explored  the  re^on  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
Abont  SS6  he  was  in  Palestine,  and  he  subse- 
quentiy  dwelt  in  Syria  and  in  I^ypt.  Be  says 
he  travelled  so  far  to  the  east  Uiat  he  forgot 
the  west,  and  so  far  to  the  west  that  he  for- 
got the  east  Hia  most  important  work  is  the 
Aihbar  al-umaa,  or  "History  of  the  Timee," 
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an  imi/ieow  general  hiitoi?,  whioh  hat  aaver 
baoD  printed;  no  copy  of  it  ezuta  in  Enrope. 
His  seoond  work,  entitled  Sitab  at-muat,  or 
"Book  of  the  Middle,"  treated  ourioDB  qaea- 
tions  in  history,  geography,  philoBopbj,  and 
the  BClences ;  but  copies  of  it  are  verj  rare,  and 
unknown  in  Enrope.  Peroeiring  that  these 
works  were  too  volaminons  to  be  popular,  he 
wrote  a  smaller  history,  entitled  lioruj  al- 
dhehib  ve-miadin  al-jetedhir,  or  "Meadows  of 
Odd  and  Mines  of  Gems,"  which  is  not  rare 
in  the  librariea  of  Enrope.  The  first  Tolnme 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Aloys 
Spranger  (London,  1841) ;  there  is  a  French 
translation  by  Derenbonrg,  and  an  edition  of 
the  original  with  a  translation  by  Barbier  de 
Heynard  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1661-'T8).  He  is  the 
antiior  of  a  variety  of  other  worla  on  religion, 
morals,  medicine,  and  the  soienoea,  some  of 
which  are  extant  in  mannsoript,  and  others 
are  known  only  by  their  titles. 

MlSDUPlTiH,  a  town  of  British  India,  capi- 
tal of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  220  m.  K  by  E.  of  Madras;  pop. 
abont  30,000.  The  native  town  is  connected 
by  a  oanseway  with  the  fort,  which  contains 
military  establiahraents,  a  Protestant  and  a  Ro- 
man Oatholic  charoh,  and  several  residences. 
Cotton  goods  and  other  articles  mannfactnred 
here  were  formerly  largely  exported  to  Che  Per- 
sian ^U,  but  this  business  has  greatly  fallen  oS. 
The  central  part  of  the  town  belongs  to  the 
French  government,  and,  not  being  amenable 
to  Briti^  anthority,  is  a  resort  of  smogglers. 

MIT,  a  coarse  fabric  made  by  interweaving 
•trips  of  the  inner  bark  of  Ireea,  flags,  mshes, 
hnska,  straw,  grass,  rattans,  or  similar  mate- 
rials, and  nsed  for  covering  floors,  for  beds, 
sails,  packing  of  fami- 
tore  and  goods,  and  a 
variety  of  other  pnr- 
poses.     In  Paris  mats 
were    commonly    em- 

filoyed  as  t^iestrr  for 
Ining  the  walls  of 
rooms  till  some  time 
in  the  last  century. 
They  serve  among  rnde 
nations  as  a  snbstitnte 
for  wooden  doors  and 
glass  windows.  Bjr  gar- 
deners they  are  em- 
ployed to  protect  deli- 
cate plants  from  frost. 
Mats  &re  supposed  to 
be  the  first  fabrics  that 
were  wDven  by  man ; 
and  almost  all  savage 
tribes  now  possess  con- 
siderable skill  in  their 
manufacture.  The  grass 
mats    of     the    South 

sea  islanders  are  often  of  great  beanty  for 
thdr  flnenees  and  the  brilliant  colors  of  their 
dyes.  The  Japanese  caltivat«  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  msh  for  making  mata,  and  the  softness 
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■ad  elasticity  of  these  well  adapt  tltem  tor 
beds  or  floor  coverings.  The  Cniuese  make 
rattan  floor  mats  of  all  sizes,  bot  cbiefiy  abont 
T  ft.  by  5 ;  also  msh  floor  mats,  and  table  mats 
of  rattans  and  ruahea,  all  of  which  are  export- 
ed. In  Enrope,  mats  from  reeds  and  rushes 
are  largely  produced  in  Sptun  and  Portagal ; 
but  in  Kussia  the  manufactare  is  a  prominent 
branch  of  national  industry.  The  material 
there  employed  is  the  bark  of  the  lime  or  lin- 
den to'ee,  and  the  mats  are  known  in  Enrope 
as  "bast"  mats.  In  the  governments  of  Vi- 
atka,  Kostroma,  and  those  adjoining,  the  vil- 
lages are  said  to  be  almost  deserted  during 
May  and  Jime,  tbe  whole  population  being  in 
the  woods  stripping  the  trees.    (Bee  LiHnnr.) 

HiTlCOKDl,  a  S.  £.  oounty  of  Texas,  boi^ 
dering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Matsigorda 
bay,  mtersected  by  the  Oolorado  river  and 
Caney  creek;  area,  1,884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
8,877,  of  whom  2,120  were  colored.  The  soil 
of  the  Colorado  and  Caney  bottoms  is  deep 
and  rich,  equally  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  and  cotton.  West  of  the  Oolorado 
are  large  prairies  with  light  sandy  soil  clothed 
with  luxuriant  pasture.  Timber  (mostly  osk, 
cedar,  pecan,  and  hacbberry)  is  confined  to  the 
banks  of  the  streams.  The  chief  prodnc^ons 
in  1670  were  04,1SG  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
1S,T77  of  sweet  potatoes,  12,286  lbs.  of  wool, 
i8,8aJJ  of  butter,  1,600  bales  of  cotton,  and  6S 
hogsheads  of  sugar.  There  were  9,841  horses, 
eoe  mules  and  asses,  1,895  milch  cows,  98,877 
other  cattle,  8,468  sheep,  and  2,B11  swine. 
Capital,  Matagorda. 

MITUWIOS,  a  frontier  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Tamanllpaa,  on  the  right  bank  and  40 
m.  from  the  month  of  tiie  lUo  Grande,  oppo- 
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site  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  4S0  m.  N.  of 
Mexico ;  pop.  about  13,000.  It  is  situated  in 
a  plain  on  a  bend  of  the  river.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  cross  each  other  at  right  anglea, 
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end  the  honses  are  moatlj  of  brick  and  bnilt 
ELft«r  the  American  Btjle.  Clinrchea  and  con- 
vents are  nameronB;  and  there  are  aevera] 
pablio  and  private  schools.  Id  fair  weather 
good'Sixed  vessels  ore  towed  up  to  the  town ; 
wbile  at  other  times  tba  entrance  to  the  river, 
obBtracted  by  sand  bars,  is  difficnlt  and  often 
impossible  even  for  Bchooners.  The  climate  is 
extjremely  hot  from  April  to  September,  with 
violent  south  wiuds,  while  from  December  to 
Uarch,  in  the  season  of  the  northers,  it  is  very 
cold,  often  with  mnoh  snow.  Althongh  con- 
wdered  to  be  one  of  the  most  tmhealthj  places 
in  Tamaulipas,  Matamuros  is  the  only  golf 
port  exempt  from  yellow  fever.  Specie,  hides, 
wool,  and  horsea  are  the  principal  exporte ; 
cotton,  linen,  woollen,  aod  «1k  fabrics,  and 
machioery  are  imported,  mainly  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. — Uatamoros 
was  founded  toward  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  The  Americans  nnder 
Gen.  Taylor  occupied  the  town  in  May,  1646, 
after  the  victories  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Falma.  The  pieople  are  mainly  of  Span- 
ish deaoont;  bnt  there  are  many  American 
rendents,  and  English  ia  almost  aa  commonly 
spoken  as  Spaniah. 

IATAMMUI8,  Hailu*,  a  Heiiotm  patriot,  ex- 
ecuted at  Talladolid,  Feb.  IS,  1814.  The  time 
and  place  of  his  birth  and  the  cirenmstancee 
of  hia  early  life  are  unknown.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1811,  he  was  parish  priest  of  Janteloloo, 
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a  small  village  south  of  Uezico,  when,  beina 
molested  by  royalist  troops  and  threatened 
with  imprisonment,  be  fled  to  Iiucar  and  joined 
the  insargents.  He  was  favorably  received  by 
Morelos,  and  at  once  made  a  colonel.  In  that 
capacity  he  ejMedily  acquired  InflDcnce  and 
popularity  among  the  troops,  and  displayed 
great  military  talent  In  the  defence  of  Cueu- 
u«  against  Gen.  Calleja,  the  glory  attributed 
to  Morelos  was  largely  due  to  Hatamoros.  In 
the  expedition  to  Oajaca  he  took  a  consplc- 
nons  part,  and  in  October,  181S,  won  the 
victory  of  Sen  Aguetin  del  Palmar.  The 
Mexican  revolution  was  now  triamphant  from 
Gnatemala  to  Jalisco,  except  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  cities,  when  Morelos  inindicioDsly  re- 
solved to  attack  the  capital  of  Michoacan.  Pe- 
Enlsed  from  Valladolid,  Matamoros  collected 
is  foroes  at  Pnruaran,  where  Morelos  again 
rashly  precipitated  an  action  fatal  to  the  canse 
of  independence.  Matamoros  was  captured 
and  executed.  Alaman  in  his  history  describes 
Matamoros  as  the  most  active  and  auccessfol 
leader  of  the  insurrection,  and  ascribes  its  tem- 

Eorory  failure  to  his  death,  Hia  memory  is 
ighly  honored  by  the  Mexicans  i  his  bones 
were  placed  with  those  of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos 
in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  and  hia  name  has 
been  given  to  two  important  towns,  as  well  OB 
to  districta  in  several  statea. 

1UTAVZA8, «  fortified  seaport  of  Cabs,  on  the 
San  Jnan  river,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and 


at  the  head  of  &  beantitul  bay  of  the  same 
name,  63  m.  E.  of  Havana ;  pop.  about  80,000, 
a  considerable  decrease  since  186S,  attribatahle 
to  the  large  numbers  who  emiftrated  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  the  island.  The 
town  stands  on  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  river ; 
the  streeta  are  wide,  regalar,  well  kept,  and 
lighted  with  fcaa;  and  the  houses,  chiefly  of 
(tone,  are  solidly  built,  and  in  the  same  style 
aa  those  of  Havana.  The  hondsomest  of  the 
pnbKc  sqnares  is  the  plaza  de  Annas,  where 
military  bands  attend  every  evening,  and  the 
walks  are  crowded  with  fashionable  prome- 
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naders.  There  are  two  charches,  a  castle,  fine 
barracks,  a  hospital,  a  good  theatre,  and  a  cock- 
pit ;  and  among  the  schools,  which  are  propor- 
tionately more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other 
Cnban  town,  is  the  Empresa  academy,  one  of 
the  best  edncational  establishments  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  easy  of  access, 
and  well  sheltered,  save  to  the  nor&east;  and 
the  surrounding  country,  compridng  the  rich- 
est portion  of  toe  island,  is  covered  with  mag- 
nificent sngar  estates.  The  climate,  though 
hot,  is  more  salubrioos  than  that  of  Havana. 
The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  a 
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little  oofl«e.    The  qnantitiM  of  th«  flrtt  ez- 
p<irt«d  in  18T1,  'T2,  and  '78  were  u  follows  r 
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The  imports  include  maDnfsotared  goods,  bread- 
HtoSH,  and  proviriona,  mainly  from  the  United 
BtatM,  and  nuobinerj,  parttf  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  partlf  from  the  United  8tat«a.  Aboat 
SOO  Amerioan  veseeb  of  all  eizee  risit  the  port 
annually ;  and  the  ooasting  trade,  espedally  witli 
HavBii^  is  verr  ext«aBiTe.  Mataiuu  is  con- 
nected by  two  lines  of  railway  with  Havana. 

■iTiPiN,  Cart.    See  Caps  Hatapan. 

UTUfi,  a  mariUme  city  of  Oatalonla,  Spain, 
in  the  province  and  16  in.  N.  N.  £.  of  the  city 
otBarcelona;  pop.  about  17,600.  Itisdirided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns;  the  former  on 
a  declivity,  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
and  the  latter  with  re^lar  and  BpaoionH  streets, 
and  well  bnilt.  There  are  eight  squares.  Be- 
sides the  parish  choroh,  embellished  with  good 
pluntiDgsby  Viladomat  and  MontaDa,  there  are 
several  ohqtela,  two  conveDts,  a  oity  hall,  oonrt 
honse,  prison,  and  barracks.  The  hospital  and 
the  onstom  honse  are  fine  stmctures.  There  is 
a  college  fonnded  in  1 787.     Matar£  is  a  pros- 

Eerons  manufsctnring  town,  prodndng  cotton, 
nen,  woollen,  and  some  Bilk  fabrics,  sails, 
ropes,  glass,  hardware,  soap,  leather,  wine,  and 
brandy.  Timber  and  fmit  are  also  exported. 
fishing  is  extensively  carried  on.  Matard  ia 
connected  with  Barcelona  by  a  railway  opened 
in  October,  1846,  the  first  bnilt  in  Spain. 

HATCH,  a  smalt  Btick  of  combnstible  material 
famished  with  some  very  inflammable  oom- 
position,  and  nsed  for  prodocing  fire.  It  is 
oommoiily  known  in  England  as  the  "Incifer 
match"  or  "luoifer."  In  1680,  a  few  years 
after  the  discovery  of  phosphoroB,  that  Bob- 
Btsnce  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  in  Lon- 
don by  Godfrey  Hanokwits,  who  applied  it 
by  mbbing  it  between  folds  of  brown  paper 
till  it  took  fire;  it  was  then  made  to  ignite 
a  stick,  one  end  of  which  had  been  dipped 
in  snlphnr,  and  which  may  be  considered  the 
earliest  form  of  the  common  match.  An- 
other form  eztendvely  nsed  was  called  chem- 
ical matches,  which  were  sold  in  little  cases 
called  phosphoms  boxes,  containing  a  few 
matehea,  at  flrst  as  high  as  IGi.  a  box.  They 
were  small  sticks  of  wood  dipped  first  in  buI- 
phnr,  and  then  in  a  composibon  of  chlorate 


paoying  tfaem  in  the  box  was  a  viu  oontuning 
lulphurio  acid,  into  which  the  match  being 
dipped,  it  was  inetantly  ignited  by  the  chemi- 
ctu  action  induced  between  the  add  and  (bo- 
rate of  potash.  The  other  ingredients  were 
added  merely  on  account  of  their  combustible 
qualities.  Ilie  primitive  flint,  steel,  and  tinder, 
however,  remained  in  common  uie  till  the  in- 
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rention  of  the  Indfer  match  in  18S9,  by  Mr. 
John  Walker,  chemist,  at  Stockton-apon-Tees. 
In  his  experiments  npon  chlorate  of  potash,  he 
found  that  this  could  be  imtantly  ignited  hj 
friction,  as  in  rapidly  drawing  a  stick  coated 
with  it  and  phosphorus  by  means  of  moci- 
Uge  or  glue  through  folded  sand-paper.  Ur. 
Walker  mannfactnred  bat  few  of  tnese  match- 
ea  for  use  in  Ms  neighborhood.  Faraday, 
learning  of  them,  procured  some,  and  bronght 
them  into  public  notice.  Thdr  useful  proper- 
ties were  soon  perceived,  and  their  manofao- 
tnre  rapidly  increased,  till  it  became  an  im- 
portant branch  of  indastry  in  Enrope  and  the 
United  States. — The  beet  wood  for  matchea 
ia  clear  white  pine,  which  poaaeaaea  the  aoft- 
neas  required  for  the  manufacturing  process, 
together  with  the  neoeaaary  adffneas  and  in- 
flammability ;  and  the  qnantity  of  this  con- 
sumed in  their  mana&tcture  is  enormons.  Tb« 
wood  ia  first  sawed  into  blocks  of  nniform 
size,  and  the  length  of  two  matches.  By  mtt- 
chines  of  iTigeniousoonstmction,  these  are  after- 
ward slit  without  loss  of  material  into  Bplints. 
They  are  then  dipped  in  melted  sulphur,  and 
afterwsid  in  pho^homs  composition.  Booiul 
matches  are  formed  by  forcing  the  wood  end- 
wise tiirougb  boles  in  plates,  which  in  the 
English  works  are  an  inch  tbick,  with  steel 
faoe  and  beU-metal  back.  In  American  ea* 
tabliahmenta  tubes  are  employed  whether  for 
round  or  square  splints. .  The  perforatianB  are 
made  as  near  together  as  possible,  only  leav- 
ing enough  of  the  metal  between  to  give  the 
necessary  strength  for  cutting.  This  inven- 
tion was  patented  in  England  by  Reuben  Par- 
tridge in  I84B. — Matches  are  now  often  made 
without  Bulphnr,  parsffine  oil  being  employed 
for  saturating  the  wood.  According  to  BCtt- 
ger,  the  best  compontiou  for  matohes  consists 
of  phosphorus  4  parta,  nitre  10,  fine  glue  6, 
red  ochre  6,  and  smalt  S  parts.  "Safety  luei- 
fer  matches  "  are  made,  in  which  s  part  of  the 
combustibles,  as  the  phosphorus,  are  placed 
upon  one  surface,  as  a  piece  of  sand-paper, 
while  the  other  part,  containing  chlorate  or 
nitrate  of  potash,  is  placed  on  tne  tip  of  the 
match.  Neither  match  nor  sand-paper  singly 
will  take  Are  from  friction  except  when  rubbed 
against  each  other.  To  prevent  matches  from 
smouldering,  the  wood  is  sometimea  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  alum,  borax,  Glauber  salta, 
or  Epsom  salts. — Nearly  all  the  operations  ol 
match  making,  formerly  conducted  by  hand, 
are  now  accompbshed  by  machinery.  In  large 
eetablishments  four  msdiines  are  used  for  cut- 
ting, dipping,  and  delivering  the  matches.  Two- 
inch  pine  plank  is  sawed  up  the  length  of  the 
match,  which  is  2^  in.  These  go  into  the  ma- 
chine for  cutting,  where  at  every  stroke  IS 
matches  are  cut,  and  by  the  Buoceeding  stroke 
pushed  into  slats  arranged  on  a  double  chain, 
SGO  ft.  long,  which  carnes  them  to  the  sulphur 
vat,  and  thence  to  the  phosphorus  vat,  and  thus 
across  the  room  and  back,  returning  them  at  a 
point  in  front  of  the  cutting  machine,  where 
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they  are  delivered  in  their  natonl  order.  Thej 
are  gathered  np  by  a  boy  into  trays,  and  sent  to 
the  packing  room.  In  thia  manner  1,000  gross 
or  144,000  small  boxes  of  matches  are  made 
in  a  day.  No  correct  Bt»tistica  of  match  ma- 
fcing  can  be  given,  but  it  has  been  estimated 
that  EJi  matchee  a  day  for  eacb  individual  of 
the  popuLition  of  Europe  and  North  America 
is  the  average  oonsamption.  From  these  figures 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hnsiness  is  enormous. 
— The  acid  fames  thrown  off  from  phosphorna 
in  the  TarioDS  prooesaea  of  making  matches 
£reqneDtly  cause  among  the  people  employed 
»  terrible  disease  which  attacks  the  teeth  and 
Jaws;  and  to  anch  an  alarming  extent  did  it 
prevail  in  Germany,  that  the  attention  of  the 
government  was  called  to  it.  The  dippers  ore 
moat  liable  to  suffer  in  this  way,  in  oonseqnence 
MF  standing  for  honrs  over  the  heated  slab 
opon  which  the  phoaphoras  is  spread.  As 
p«raons  with  decayed  teeth  are  most  snsoep- 
tible  to  the  disease,  they  are  oarefolly  eicla- 
ded  froBt  some  manufactories.  No  antidote 
has  yet  lieen  discovered  to  this  disease.  Its 
natural  conrSe  is  to  rot  the  entire  jaw  bone 
away.  (See  Phobphobus.) — InaigniflcBnt  as 
matches  are,  it  is  important,  on  account  of  the 
immense  numbers  made,  that  the  mannfac- 
toriea  ahould  be  in  districts  where  timber  is 
dieap.  Some  of  the  aplints  are  exported  to  the 
West  Indies  and  Sonth  America.  The  match- 
es themselvee  are  largely  exported  to  the  East 
and  Weet  Indies,  Aostralia,  China,  Mexico, 
Sonth  America,  Ac. 

MkJi,  or  Paragaay  Tea,  the  leaves  of  a  native 
holly  foond  in  Bouth  Aiaerioa,  an  infasioa  of 
irbicb  is  dnmk  by  the  people  aa  tea  ia  by  Chi- 
nese and  Europeans.    The  leaf  and  the  drink 
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are  called  mate,  the  aboriginal  name  for  tbe 
cop  nsed  in  preparing  tbe  infaaion.  Tbe  plant, 
tMai  j/erba  mati,  ia  the  iltt  Paraguaytruit,  a 
holly  which  grows  npon  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
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Paraguay  and  in  the  mountains  of  Brazil ;  it  ia 
a  tree  16  or  20  ft.  high,  and  when  allowed  to 
develop  itself  forma  a  handsome  bead,  but 
where  its  branches  are  collected  it  ia  only  a 
moderate-sized  shrub  with  numerous  stems 
from  one  root.  The  ovate  lanceolate  leaves 
are  persistent,  4  to  S  in.  long,  with  their  mar- 

S'ns  unequally  serrate ;  the  nnmerons  white 
twers  are  in  umbellate  cluatera,  and  succeed- 
ed by  a  four-seeded  berry  about  the  size  of  a 
pepper  grun.  The  leaves  are  collected  by  par- 
ties of  80  to  60  persons,  who  go  to  tbe  for- 
ests prepared  for  an  encampment  of  several 
months.  The  first  step  is  to  prepare  a  hard 
earthen  floor,  by  beating  the  ground  with  mal- 
lets ;  over  this  an  arch  of  pedes  is  bnilt,  npon 
which  are  laid  the  leafy  branches  of  the  mat4, 
whore  they  are  kept  over  a  lively  fire  made  be- 
neath nntil  thoroughly  scorched;  after  this 
roasting,  the  leaves  are  beaten  from  the  branch- 
es by  means  of  sticks,  in  which  operation  they 
are  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  The  broken 
leaves  are  packed  in  leatuem  sacks  made  of  a 
bullock's  hide,  which  contain  from  SOO  to  820 
lbs.  A  day's  work  for  a  peon  is  the  collection 
of  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  200  Iba.  of  tbe 

Srepared  mat^.  Beverai  varieties  are  known, 
epending  upon  the  development  of  the  leaf 
and  the  care  taken  in  tbe  preparation  of  it 
Tbe  method  of  using  it  is  to  place  a  handful  of 
the  leaves  in  the  mati  or  cnp,  and  pour  boil- 
ing water  over  them ;  as  soon  as  tbe  infnsion 
is  sufficiently  cool  to  be  tolerated,  it  is  sacked 
through  a  tube  colled  a  ioquilia,  which  is  per- 
forated nith  holes  at  tbe  lower  end  to  prevent 
tbe  entrance  of  fragments  of  tbe  leaves;  the 
cup  ia  passed  from  one  to  another,  each  person 
among  tbe  South  Americans  nsin^  tbe  same 
tube  in  tnm;  bnt  Enropeans  livmg  in  the 
oountiy  carry  a  small  glass  tnbe  which  osn  be 
slipped  into  the  opening  of  the  cup.  The  lat- 
ter IB  frequently  a  calabash  fixed  npon  a  stand, 
and  among  tbe  wealthy  monnted  with  silver, 
or  aometimes  entirely  of  sUver  and  elaborately 
ornamented.  The  Europeana  found  the  mat^ 
in  nse  by  the  ahorigiaes  and  readily  adopted 
the  custom,  and  it  is  estimated  that  no  portion 
of  tbe  world  consnmes  so  large  an  amount  of 
Chinese  tea  in  proportion  to  the  population  as 
is  nsed  of  the  mat£  by  the  South  Americans. 
The  infusion  of  mat&  is  nanally  drunk  with- 
out addition,  though  some  nse  sugar  and  others 
lemon  with  it;  it  is  described  as  having  great 
fascination  to  those  accustomed  to  it,  and  those 
who  commence  drinking  it  Snd  it  almost  im- 
postnble  to  abandon  its  nse.  It  ia  taken  at  every 
meal  and  at  all  hoars  of  tbe  day,  and  mar- 
velloua  stories  are  told  of  its  virtues ;  Uke  tea 
and  coffee,  it  no  doubt  enables  the  system  to 
resist  fatigue,  and  its  use  among  miners  and 
others  who  undertake  hard  labor  is  nniversal 
in  most  Bouth  American  countries.  It  seems 
to  act  as  an  excitant  to  the  stomach,  and  in 
large  doses  is  emetio  and  purgative.  Its  more 
important  properties,  however,  are  probably 
closely  allied  to  those  of  ordinary  tea  or  coi- 
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fsQ,  as  it  ccntdDi  nearly  one  ball  of  one  per 
oeut.  (0-4A)  of  caffeine  ftud  20-83  of  cafieo- 
taaaic  acid.  The  anioDDt  of  the  leaves  export- 
ed HUnnally  from  Paragnay  is  estimated  atoTer 
6,000,000  lbs.  The  early  Jesuit  miBaionaries, 
kDowing  the  fondness  of  the  aborigines  for  the 
mat6,  established  plantations  of  the  tree,  on 
whiob  acooant  it  is  sometinies  called  Jesnita' 
tea.  The  leaves  of  a  rdated  species,  ihx  eai- 
(irw,  tarnished  the  "  black  drink  "  or  ynvpon  of 
the  Oraek  Indiana;  the  leaves  of  this  possess 


UI^U,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  48  in,  E.  of  the  city  of  Potenza,  on 
the  Gravina ;  pop.  abont  14,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  royal  school  of 
bellos-lettres,  medicine,  latr,  and  agrioaltore, 
and  mannfaotories  of  firearms.  Near  it  are 
the  famons-cavemi  «f  Monte  Scaglioso. 

lUTmi  XEDWA.    Bee  Mbdioike. 

UIBEUTIGS  (6r.  lutA;^  or  fiiS^it,  learn- 
ing), as  DsaoUy  defined,  the  science  of  qnanti- 
tiee;  or  more  precisely,  the  science  which  de- 
tennines  a  nbnown  quantities  bymeona  of  their 
relations  to  known  qaantities.  Bat  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  tbonght  is  to  give  the  torm  a 
maoh  wider  meaning,  to  inciade  ander  it  all 
exact  sciences,  and  to  designate  as  mathematical 
every  science  which  oan  he  redaced  to  a  limit- 
ed namber  of  definite  conceptions  from  which 
all  tbe  propositions  which  constitate  the  science 
can  be  deduced  in  sooordance  with  the  rules  of 
logic  It  is  defiaed  by  Kant  as  the  science  of 
the  laws  of  space  and  time,  since  it  treats  of 
the  qaantities  occupying  space  and  time,  and 
representable  by  diagrams,  numbers,  or  sym- 
bols. In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  De 
Morgan  and  some  other  mathematicians.  But 
in  order  to  make  the  science  conform  to  the 
deflnltioD,  they  have  been  obliged  to  retard 
the  idea  of  number  as  included  or  implied  in 
the  idea  of  time,  the  present  tendency  of 
mathematical  speculation  is  to  regard  mathe- 
matics, when  considered  in  its  most  general 
form,  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  mind,  and 
every  mathematical  formula  as  expressing  an 
operation  of  the  understanding.  This  doctrine 
is  expressly  asserted  by  Ohro,  and  seems  to  be 
implied,  if  not  expressly  stated,  in  the  writings 
of  Graaamann,  Peirce,  and  many  other  modern 
mathematicians. — The  sdeoce  is  distinguished 
01  pure  or  mixed  mathematics,  according  as  it 
treats  of  laws  and  relations  in  dbttraeU,  with 
reference  to  nothing  actnal,  or  in  conereto, 
with  reference  to  existing  phenomena.  The 
former,  dealing  with  abstract  quantity,  does 
not  imply  the  idea  of  matter;  the  latter,  del- 
ing with  concrete  q a antity,  embraces  the  actnal 
materia!  world.  The  former  gives  the  absolute 
forms  of  the  universe ;  the  latter,  their  illustra- 
tions by  real  examples.  The  elements  em- 
ployed by  the  former  are  self-evident  princi- 
ples, suggested  or  immediately  grasped  by  the 
reason  itself ;  the  latter  applies  these  prinoiples 
to  nataral  objects,  the  properties  of  which 
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must  be  learned  by  Induction  from  experienw. 
The  former  treats  of  possible,  the  latter  of  ao- 
tnal  magnitudes.— The  branches  of  pure  mathe- 
matics are  arithmetio,  geometry,  ^gebra,  ana.- 
lytical  geometry,  and  the  diSerentiol  and  in- 
tegral calcnlns.  Arithmetic  is  the  science  and 
art  of  numbers.  It  does  notcalcnlatefunctions 
or  relations,  but  special  values  in  every  case. 
Its  single  elementary  idea  is  one  or  unity,  from 
which  all  other  numerical  values,  inC^al  or 
fractional,  are  formed.  Tike  proceeses  of  arith- 
metic lie  at  the  basis  of  all  others.  Geome- 
try measnres  extension,  comparing  portions  of 
Bpaoe  with  e^h  other.  Its  elements  are  nut 
numbers,  bnt  lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  or 
solids.  Lineshaveonly  the  dimension  of  length, 
and  are  either  straight  or  cnrved.  Surfaces 
embrace  both  length  and  breadth,  are  either 
plane  or  curved,  and  are  disttngaisbed  as  tri- 
angles, qnedrilaterals,  polygons,  &c,  according 
to  the  number  of  lines  within  which  they  are 
contained.  Bolide  combine  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and 
are  distinguished  as  the  cube,  pyramid,  cone, 
sphere,  &c.,  according  as  they  are  hounded  by 
planes,  by  plane  and  cnrved  surfaces,  or  only 
by  curved  surfaces.  Definitiona,  or  statements 
of  a  priori  facts,  axioms,  or  statements  of  self- 
evident  relations,  and  propositions,  deduced 
from  definitions  and  axioms,  as  premiees,  in  a 
series  of  logical  arguments,  are  tne  three  class- 
es of  geometrical  truths.  Algebra,  analydcal 
geometry,  and  the  difFerential  and  integral 
ooloulas  embrace  the  entire  portion  of  maSie- 
maticol  sdence  in  which  quantities  are  repre- 
sented, not  by  numbers  or  diagrama,  but  by 
letters  of  the  dphalMt.  In  arithmetic,  all  prop- 
ositions concerning  numbers,  embracing  units 
of  the  same  kind,  are  true  without  r^ard  to  the 
nature  of  the  quantities  to  which  the  numbers 
may  be  applied.  In  geometry,  every  figure 
represents  all  the  properties  inherent  in  all  the 
figures  of  its  class.  But  tJie  truths  both  of  arith- 
metic and  geometry  are  applicable  only  to  spe- 
cial and  actnal  classes  of  things.  Algebra  has  a 
broader  generalization.  Its  symbols  extend  to 
all  objects  whatsoever,  and  do  not  suggest 
ideas  of  particular  things.  Tliey  stand  as  rep- 
resentatives of  things  in  general,  whether  at>- 
stroct  or  concrete,  real  or  hypothetical,  known 
or  unknown,  finite  or  infinite.  Ilaving  the 
relation  of  quantities  embodied  in  on  equation 
of  symbols,  we  may  proceed  to  trace  what 
othertruths  areinvolveil  in  the  one  thus  staled, 
resolving  the  symbolical  assertion  step  by  step 
into  others  more  fitted  for  our  purpose,  thus 
following  long  trains  of  symbolical  reasoning, 
every  result  of  which  must  express  some  generw 
truth,  though,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, we  may  not  be  able  to  give  any  actual 
example  of  the  truth.  Anslytiool  geometry, 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  is  that 
branch  of  mathematical  science  which  exam- 
ines, discusses,  and  develops  the  properties  of 
geometricalmagnitudes,  by  noticing  thechanges 
which  take  place  in  their  representative  alge- 
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braio  Bymbols.  The  geometrical  question  b 
•olr«d  by  renolviiig  the  correaponding  algobraio 
equation.  Algebra  being  defined  bb  the  ordi- 
nary analjms,  cslculng  ia  the  tranaceudenUl 
analysis,  and  has  varioas  applioations  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  science.  The  b«st 
Bobievements  of  modern  mathematics  are  due 
to  it. — To  these  brandies  of  mathematics  the 
IQth  centorr  has  added  another,  the  final  form 
of  which  is  as  yet  DndetemuDed,  but  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  which  are  to  be  foond 
in  the"QaaternionB"  of  Bir  W.  Rowan  Ham- 
ilton, in  the  AtudthnmigtUhre  of  H.  Qrass- 
mann,  and  in  the  "  linear-AssociatiTe  Alge- 
bra" of  Prof.  Peiroe.  The  great  character- 
istics vf  this  new  science  are :  1,  the  introdnc- 
tionof  soTeral  nnita  differing  in  qnality;  and 
S,  the  rigid  diitinotion  between  the  maltiplier 
and  the  mnltiplicand,  or  between  the  tning 
which  acts  ana  the  thing  acted  upon.  In  the 
mathematical  sciences,  as  hitherto  treated,  *y 
ia  always  eqnal  to  ^  ;  it  ia  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference which  qnantity  we  ngard  as  multi- 
plier and  which  as  mnltiplicand.  In  the  new 
atdence  the  distinctioo  must  be  always  re^ard- 
nd;  x]/  and  yx  are  entirely  different  things. 
The  Be«ond  characteristic  is  really  a  result  of 
the  first  Tbos,  in  geometry,  as  treated  by 
Grumnann,  we  h&TO  four  different  nnit*,  Tii., 
«  point  and  three  mntnally  perpendicnlor 
atraight  lines.  From  the  oombin^itHis  of  tiiese 
nnita  all  the  truths  of  geometry  are  deduced. 
Prof.  Peirce,  in  his  work  above  mentioned, 
baa  endeavored  to  fix  a  priori  the  laws  which 
most  regulate  this  introdoction  of  nnita,  and 
has  divided  algebra,  according  to  the  nnmber  of 
nnita  introduced,  into  single,  donble,  triple, 
&C.  We  can  enter  into  no  fnrther  explanations 
of  this  branch  of  mathematics,  but  will  re- 
mark that  as  the  great  event  in  tiie  intellectual 
history  of  the  17th  oentary  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  calcnlns,  so  perhaps  fntnre  histo- 
rians will  regard  this  as  the  great  event  in  the 
history  of  the  lEKh  oentary,— Algebra  and  ge- 
ometry are  usually,  but  not  with  strict  accnra- 
ey,  regarded  as  types  respectively  of  analytical 
mi  synthetical  reasoning.  The  former  has 
an  artificial  langnage.     Symbols  are  operated 

ra  according  to  certain  genersl  rules,  while 
mind  dionuset  altogether  the  conceptions 
of  the  things  which  the  symbolit  represent, 
whether  lines,  angles,  velocities,  forces,  or 
whatever  else.  The  steps  in  the  processes  are 
merely  applications  of  the  role.  The  elements 
are  symbols,  and  the  resnite  are  only  equations. 
Geometrical  reasoning,  on  the  contrary,  is  con- 
cerning things  as  they  are.  It  retains  the  con- 
ceptions of  quantities.  It  apprehends  the  na- 
ture of  the  new  trnths  whicn  it  introdnces  at 
every  step.  Analysis  is  therefore  the  more 
powerfnl  instrament  for  the  professed  mathe- 
matician, but  ^ometry  is  the  more  effective 
mode  of  eieroising  the  reason,  and  is  a  more 
useful  part  of  the  gymnastics  of  education. — 
C<Hnte^  who  makes  mathematics  preeminent 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  positive  sciences,  intro- 


dacea  a  pecnHar  classification.  Abstract  math- 
ematics, according  to  him,  embraces  ordinary 
analysis,  or  the  calcnlns  of  direct  fanctions, 
and  transcendental  analysis,  or  the  calculus  of 
indirect  functions.  The  former  includes  arith- 
uietio  and  algebra;  the  latter,  Uie  diflerentlal 
and  integral  calculus  and  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions. Concrete  mathematics  embraees  syn- 
thetic and  analytic  geometry,  the  formes'  being 
either  graphic  or  algebraic,  and  the  latter  be- 
ing distinguished  according  as  its  objects  are 
of  two  or  three  dimensions.  Comte  includes 
also  rational  mechanics,  or  the  laws  of  statics 
and  dynamics,  as  a  department  of  conerete 
mathematics.  If  the  universe  were  immov- 
able, there  would  be  only  geometrical  phenom- 
ena; but  motions  are  mechanical  phenemeni^ 
— As  commonly  explained,  the  mixed  mathe- 
matics ore  the  applMstions  of  abstract  mathe- 
matical laws  to  the  objects  of  aature  and  art. 
From  the  universality  and  variety  of  these  ob- 
jects, no  strict  and  comprehensive  elassifica- 
tion  of  them  has  been  made.  Uatter  in  rest 
and  matter  in  motion  are  the  primary  phenom- 
ena in  space  and  time,  llie  laws  which  rule 
the  one  and  the  forces  which  impel  the  ether 
are  the  first  objects  of  inquiry.  Mechanics 
treats  of  both,  and  is  divided  into  statics  and 
dynamics,  dealing  respectively  with  the  equi- 
librium and  the  action  of  forces.  Astronomy, 
hydraolics,  pnenmatics,  optics,  and  acoustics 
may  be  regarded  as  subdivisions  of  dynamics. 
Surveying,  architectnre,  fortificationj  and  navi- 
gation ore  smong  the  principal  applications  ol 
mathematics  to  the  arts.^The  pure  mathe- 
matics are  merely  formal  sciences..  They  oc- 
cupy and  discipline  but  do  net  fill  the  mind. 
Their  entirely  formal  character  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  one  or  two  iUustrations.  It  ia 
a  law  of  falling  bodies  that  the  spaces  passed 
throngh  by  the  falling  body  are  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  the  times  during  which  it 
falls.  It  is  a  law  of  geometry  that  the  areas  of 
oireles  are  proportional  to  tbe  squares  of  tbdr 
radii.  The  mathematical  formula  expressing 
one  of  theoe  laws  also  expresses  the  other. 
Let  A  :  a^&*  :  B',  and  we  may  consider  A 
and  a  as  representing  either  spaces  described 
by  a  falling  body  or  areas  of  circles,  and  B  and 
(  as  representing  either  the  times  during  which 
it  falls  or  radii  of  circles.  In  either  cose  the 
formula  is  trae.  Yet  the  space  described  by  a 
falling  body  and  the  area  of  a  circle,  the  time 
during  which  a  body  falls  and  the  radiua  of  a 
circle,  are  wholly  disparate  notions.  When 
we  see  a  person  adding  a  column  of  numbers, 
no  inspection  of  the  column  itself  will  tell  us 
what  the  pwson  who  wrote  it  down  intended 
to  represent  bythoee  numbers.  Ue  may  have 
had  in  his  mind  snmi  of  money,  or  yards  of 
cloth,  or  bushels  of  wheat.  Whatever  it  was, 
the  process  of  finding  tbe  aam  is  in  all  cases  tlie 
same.  Again,  an  engineer  investigating  a  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  bridge  bnilding,  on  actnary  one 
in  life  insurance,  a  machinist  one  in  median' 
los,  might  all  arrive  at  the  same  algehroioal  f  or- 
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mnlk.  The  formula  ezpretses  merely  a  relH' 
tjon  between  the  diSerent  objects,  and  the 
relation  in  all  these  cases  may  be  the  same, 
altiiongh  the  objects  themMlveB  have  noth- 
ing in  common.  The  engineer,  the  actoarj, 
and  the  maohiniat  would  each  interpret  the 
tormnla  in  accordance  with  the  natore  of  the 
objects  abont  which  he  was  specially  con- 
cerned,— The  attempt  has  often  been  made 
to  give  to  philosophical  speculations  a  mathe- 
matical form,  in  order  to  give  them  mathemat- 
ical certainty.  Thus  Pythagoras  sought  in 
the  Ideas  of  order  and  harmony  niysterionsly 
attached  to  numbers  the  reasons  For  great  cos- 
tnical  phenomena.  Flato,  who  forbade  any 
one  nnacqaiunted  with  geometry  to  enter  his 
school,  combined  mathematical  with  philo- 
sophical doctrines  especially  in  his  "Timnas," 
the  most  obsonre  of  his  dialoguea.  The  Neo- 
PUtoniats  revived  the  Pythagorean  mystical 
views  of  nnmbers.  In  modern  times  Spinoza, 
.  Wolf,  and  Herbart  have  been  ohiefly  distin- 
guished forintrodncing  the  mathematical  meth- 
od into  ethical  and  metaphysical  systems.  The 
latter  wrote  a  work  on  psychology  abounding 
in  algebraic  formalas.  These  attempts  have 
led  to  no  important  resolts.  The  definitions, 
axioms,  and  processes  of  mathematics  de^ 
with  objecte  of  sense,  which  are  known  with 
perfect  exactjtnde,  wldoh  are  apprehended  as 
precisely  the  same  by  all,  oonoerning  which  as 

ebenomena  there  oan  be  no  such  thing  as  opin- 
>n,  but  only  absolute  certainty,  and  ^e  reality 
of  the  relations  between  which  oan  be  doubted 
only  by  disputing  the  validity  of  all  human 
ideas.  In  none  of  the  most  scientific  meta- 
physeal and  moral  systems  have  the  definitive 
and  axiomatic  elements  been  thns  precisely  and 
anthoritatively  determined. — The  history  of 
mathematics  may  be  divided  Into  three  great 
periods,  each  charactoriEed  by  the  introduotiou 
of  important  new  methods.  In  the  first,  the 
era  of  Greek  and  Roman  supremacy,  geometry 
was  almost  exclusively  onltivated.  While  arith- 
metic was  hardiy  more  than  a  mechanical  cal- 
culation by  means  of  the  abacns,  geometrical 
methods  attained  a  degree  of  elegance  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed,  as  appears  from  the  rank  still 
muntoined  by  Enciid.  After  the  deotine  of 
Some,  the  sciences  took  refuge  among  the 
Aralia,  who  translated  and  preserved  the  liter- 
ary treasures  of  Greece.  The  Arabian  philoso- 
phers were,  however,  rather  learned  than  In- 
ventjve,  and  added  little  to  the  heritage.  But 
they  introduced  the  second  great  period  in 
the  progress  of  mathematics  by  Imparting  to 
Europe  the  decimal  aritbmelda  and  the  ^ge- 
bruc  oalonlas,  both  of  which  were  perhaps 
of  Indian  origin.  The  latter,  dififased  in  Italy 
by  Leonardo,  a  merchant  and  traveller  of  Pisa, 
early  in  the  ISth  century,  soon  received  im- 
portant improvements.  Scipio  Ferrea  (1505) 
was  the  first  to  solve  a  cubic  equation.  Car- 
dan and  Tartaglia  disputed  the  honor  with  him 
and  with  each  other,  while  Ferrari  solved  the 
biquadratic  equation,  and  Vieta  (1600),  Oiru^l, 


and  Harriot  entered  npon  the  general  theory 
of  equations.  The  algebraic  an^ysb  was  thns 
brought  nearly  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 
tion. It  was  at  first  r^arded  merely  as  a  pre- 
paratory process  in  the  investisaiion  of  a  prob- 
lem, to  be  afterward  exohangea  for  a  geometri- 
cal constmction  and  synthetic  proof.  But  it 
Sradnally  supplanted  diagrams  oa  a  medium  of 
emonstration,  being  found  to  sarpase  them  in 
force  and  compass.  With  Descartes  begins  a 
great  revolution  of  mathematical  science.  Hia 
mode  of  characteriring  curves  by  an  equation  be- 
tween  two  variable  magnitodea  revolutionised 
the  mode  of  conceiving  geometrical  questions. 
Symbolical  langoage,  found  adequate  for  every 
purpose,  soon  bectune  the  general  mediom  at 
mauiemadoal  inquiry,  and  nas  been  the  prin- 
cipal weapon  by  which  its  subsequent  splendid 
tnnmpha  nave  been  achieved.  Perceiving  the 
importance  of  the  discovery,  Descartes  hasteii- 
ed  to  apply  it  to  questions  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  generality,  and  resolved  the  problems 
of  tangents  and  of  maxima  and  minima.  The 
methods  of  Roberval  and  Fermat  tended  to- 
ward the  discovery  of  tbe  differential  calculus, 
which  was  made  independently  by  Kewton 
(under  the  form  of  fiuiions)  and  by  Leibnitz. 
Already  Napier  had  invented  logarithms,  and 
Newton  the  binomial  theorem ;  Mercator  had 
accomplished  the  ouadrature  of  the  hyperbola, 
and  Wallis  the  qnaarature  of  many  other  carves 
while  seeking  tliat  of  the  circle.  The  intevral 
calculus  (the  Newtonian  method  of  quadra- 
tures), the  inverse  of  the  differential,  was  im- 
proved by  Leibnitz  and  the  Bemonllis;  Euler 
extended  tbe  theory  of  analytical  trigonom- 
etry; Fontaine  illustrated  that  of  differential 
equations;  Taylor  invented  the  calculus  of 
finite  differences  or  increments ;  Oavalieri  pub- 
lished his  method  of  indivisibles;  and  other 
improvements  were  introduced  br  Kepler, 
Hnygens,  andWallis.  The  Prineipia  of  New- 
ton (1B87)  has  gained  for  him  the  title  of  "  the 
profonndest  of  geometers  as  well  as  the  first 
of  natural  philosophers;"  and  his  influence 
combined  with  that  of  Leibnitz  in  preparing 
for  tbe  achievements  of  Uie  mixed  mathe- 
matics. Euler,  D'Alembert,  and  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli were  ti^e  most  distinguished  of  their 
successors  till  near  the  close  of  the  16th  oeD* 
tury.  Euler  suggested  conceptions  in  the  ap- 
plication of  analysis  which  others  elaborated 
in  almost  every  part  of  mathematical  science; 
D'Alembert  established  a  principle  by  whioh 
every  dynamical  question  was  resolv^  into  a 
statical  one ;  Daniel  Bernoulli  received  ten 
prizes  from  the  French  academy  of  sciences; 
and  olber  contemporariee,  as  Clalraut  and  Hac- 
lanrin,  were  extending  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics  and  physics.  In  the 
period  embracing  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
and  the  early  part  of  liio  19th  century,  the 
names  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace  had  no  rivals. 
By  them  the  application  of  all  modee  of  calcu- 
lation to  the  mechanics  of  the  nntverse  was 
carried  to  tbe  highest  pitch  of  generality  and 
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■ymmetrj.  One  of  the  mo«t  remarkable 
achievements  of  ttie  sdenoe  was  Leverrier's 
prediction  in  184S  of  the  pUoe  and  orbit  of  the 
planet' Neptime  from  the  motionB  of  Uraniu, 
announcing  before  its  discOTery  bj  the  tele- 
scope the  ezuUnoe,  poeitionj  and  magnitude  of 
a  body  beyond  the  recognized  limit*  of  onr 
Bjsteni,  merely  as  an  inference  from  the  per- 
btrbations  of  the  ontdrmost  planet  known  to 
ua.  PoisBon,  Airy,  Plana,  Hansen,  Gansa, 
Adama,  De  Uorgau,  and  Peiroe  are  among  the 
recent  mathematicians  who  have  solved  im- 
portant problems  in  the  phjaical  application 
of  aoalyws.  Many  new  matbematicsJ  theories 
have  been  originated  daring  the  lost  half  cen- 
tnry.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
theory  of  determinanta,  the  theory  of  Invari- 
ants of  Messrs.  Cayley  and  Sylvester,  that  of 
elinanta  of  Mr.  HI  Ha,  and  many  others.  Borne 
of  them  will  probably  pass  into  history  only 
as  evidenoee  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  aothors, 
while  others  promise  to  be  of  great  value.  As 
they  are  of  interest  to  professeo  mathematicians 
only,  they  reqtiire  no  further  notice  in  this 
work, — Among  the  greatest  works  in  mathe- 
madi^  literature  are  the  PHneipin  of  New- 
tan,  the  UttAaniao  of  Enler,  the  TMotU  det 
J&iiuioiu  and  tlia  Michamique  analytiq'ae  of 
uigrange,  tiie  Afplieation  de  I'muilyte  d  la  gic- 
m&ri»  of  Monge,  and  the  Mieanique  eelatt  of 
I^ace. — See  Montncla,  HUtoire  du  mathe- 
natiquet,  continned  by  Lalande  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
17DB-1803);  Bossnt,  Euai  lur  TAMtotnt  det 
mcthitnatiqiit*  (S  vols.,  Paris,  1S02) ;  Comte, 
Pkilotopkie  pMi^M,  vol.  i.,  and  Synthiee  poti- 
tive;  Ubri-Oanicci,  Sittoire  det  teieneee  ma- 
tkimatiguet  m  Italie  (4  vols.,  Paris,  188e-'41) ; 
Montferrier,  Vietionnaire  det  teUneet  mathi- 
natigvet  (id  ed.,  8  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1B44},  and 
EneyelopedU  matkimatique  d'aprit  let  prin- 
dtM*  de  la  pkilotophit  det  mathimatique*  de 
EeiM  WrrmtH  (4  vols.  Bto,  Paris,  18afl-'9); 
Fries,    Die   mathematiiehe   Ifaturphiletophie 

Sleidelbers,  1SS2) ;  Poppe,  OetehiehU  der 
aOtetMak  (TAbingen,  182S) ;  Ohm,  Vernteh 
gmei  toltommenen,  eantequenten  SytUmt  der 
Jlathtmatih  (3d  ed.,  Nuremberg,  lesS-'S) ; 
Bartholooiiei,  PhilotophU  der  ifatbtmatik 
(Jena,  1850);  Davies,  "Login  and  Utility  of 
Mathematics  "  (New  York,  1861) ;  and  Davies 
and  Peek,  "Mathematical  Dictionary "  (New 
York,  1669).  See  also  the  works  cit«d  under 
the  title  GwumTBT. 

MXUBM.  L  Ikkari,  an  En^ieh  clergyman, 
bom  at  Lowton,  Lancashire,  m  IGQO,  died  in 
Dorcheeter,  Maai.,  April  22,  1666.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  edaoadon,  became  a  schoolmas- 
ter at  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool,  at  the 
age  of  15,  was  admitted  to  Brazenose  college, 
Oxford,  in  1618,  was  ordwnod  a  few  montiis 
later,  and  became  the  minister  of  Toxteth, 
where  he  remained  15  years.  He  was  sus- 
pended for  nonconformity  to  the  ceremonies 
□f  the  established  oharch  in  I6SS,  and,  thongh 
soon  restored  by  the  influence  of  friends,  was 
again  aileaced  in  1684.     He  therefore  emi- 
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grated  to  New  England,  landing  in  Boston 

Aug.  it,  16S6.  In  the  following  year  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  church  in  Dorcheeter, 
where  ne  resided  till  bis  death.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  brief  theological  treatises 
and  letters,  chiefly  on  chnrch  government,  and 
drew  np  in  1648,  at  the  instance  of  the  Gam- 
bridge  synod,  a  model  of  discipline,  which 
was  aooept«d.  He  married  in  1666  the  widow 
of  John  Cotton.  Of  his  six  sons  by  his  first 
wife,  four  were  distinguished  clergymen  and 
authors:  Samuel  (16S6-'T1),  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land; Nathaniel  (leSO-'fiT),  in  London;  £]ea- 
zar  (1087-'6S),  in  Northampton,  Mass. ;  and 
Increase.  His  "  Journal,  Ijfe,  end  Death  " 
has  been  published  for  the  Dorcheeter  anti- 
qnarian  and  historical  society  .(Boston,  ISfiO). 
Ill  iMiease,  on  American  clergyman,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jnne 
21,  less,  died  Aug.  £8,  1728.  He  gradnated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1666,  and  in  1666  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin.  He  afterward  preached  in 
Devonshire  and  the  island  of  Guernsey.  He 
returned  to  America  in  1661,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  North  ohnrch,  Boston,  from  1604  till 
his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  synod  of 
1679,  and  drew  up  the  propositions  which 
ware  adopted  concerning  the  proper  subjects 
of  l»ptism.  In  1681  he  was  elect«d  preudent 
of  Harvard  college.  The  relnctance  of  his 
church  to  relinquish  him  induced  him  to  de- 
cline the  ofBoe;  bnt  in  1S86  he  accepted  it 
with  a  stipulation  that  he  ahonld  retain  his 
relation  to  his  people.  He  continned  in  this 
station  till  1701,  when  he  retired  in  conae* 

Sience  of  an  act  of  the  general  conrt  requiring 
e  president  to  reside  in  Csmbridge.  He 
procured  an  act  anthoriiing  tlie  college  to 
create  bachelors  and  doctors  of  divinity,  and 
received  in  1SQ2  the  flrst  diploma  for  tlie  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  that  was  granted  in  America. 
When  in  168S  Charles  II.  demanded  that  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  should  be  resigned 
into  his  hands,  Mather  was  foremost  in  oppo- 
sing the  measure;  and  when  that  monarch 
annulled  the  charter  In  1684,  he  was  sent  to 
England  as  agent  for  the  colonies.  He  was  in 
England  during  the  revelation  of  1S88,  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  restoration  of 
the  old  charter,  accepted  a  new  one,  under 
which  the  appointment  to  all  the  ofiSces  re- 
served to  the  crown  was  confided  to  him.  Ha 
returned  in  1693,  when  the  general  court  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  safety 
and  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  He  is 
said  to  have  condemned  the  violent  proceed- 
ings which  followed  relating  to  witchcraft. 
He  was  accustomed  to  spend  16  hours  every 
day  in  his  study,  and  always  committed  his 
sermons  to  memory.  One  tenth  part  of  all 
his  income  was  devoted  to  charity.  He  was 
the  anthor  of  92  distinct  publications,  now 
mostly  very  scarce.  Two  ot  these  were  writ^ 
ten  in  Latin.  His  "  Bemarkable  Providences  " 
was  republished  in  the  "Library  of  Old  Au- 
thors" (London,  1866),  with  an  introduction. 
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by  GFeorge  OfFor.  He  married  a  danglitar  of 
John  Cotton.  III.  MOm,  an  American  cler- 
oymau,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Boston, 
Feb.  13,  1863,  died  Feb.  18,  ITflS.  He  studied 
at  the  free  acbool  in  Boston,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  college  in  1678.  In  bis  Hth  jeor  be 
began  a  H;at«m  of  ri^d  and  regular  fasting 
and  vigils,  which  he  continued  throngh  life, 
and  at  the  age  of  16  made  the  Cliristian  pro- 
fession. After  leaving  college  he  taught,  and 
having  overcome  an  impediment  in  his  apaech, 
he  then  devoted  bimeelf  particularly  to  theo- 
logical studies.  In  1680  he  became  the  assis- 
tant of  bis  father  in  the  pastorate  of  the  North 
church,  Boston,  aud  in  1664  waa  ordained  as 
his  colleague.  It  was  bis  aim  to  maintain  the 
Bsoendancy  which  had  belonged  to  the  clergy 
in  New  England  in  ciril  affairs,  but  which  was 
then  on  the  decline;  and  in  1689  he  prepared 
the  pnblio  declaretJou  Justifving  the  imprison- 
ment of  Qov.  Andros.  In  1 685  be  published  bis 
"  Memorable  Providenoas  relating  to  Witch- 
craft and  Possesions,"  narrating  cases  which 
had  Dccnrred  at  intervals  in  different  parts  of 
the  conntry,  which  was  used  as  an  authority 
in  the  proaeoQtion  of  the  "  Salam  tragedy." 
When  the  children  of  John  Goodwin  became 
ourlooaly  affected  in  1689,  he  was  one  of  the 
foar  ministers  of  Boston  who  held  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  favored  the  saspioion 
of  diabolical  visitation.  He  afterward  took 
the  eldest  daughter  to  bis  honse  in  order  to 
inspect  the  spiritual  and  pbyMologioal  phe- 
nomena of  witohoraft,  and  his  experiments 
are  woudorful  instances  of  ouriodty  and  cre- 
dulity. He  discovered  that  the  devils  were 
famibsr  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
bnt  seemed  lass  skilled  in  the  Indian  languages, 
Ruepectad  that  they  were  not  all  alike  saga- 
cious, and  vas  persuaded  that  he  himself  was 
shielded  against  their  power  by  special  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  A  discourse,  in  which  he 
Eronounced  witchcraft  "the  most  nefandons 
i^h  treason  against  the  Majesty  on  high,"  was 
pnnted  with  a  copious  narrative  of  his  recent 
researches,  and  the  particulars  were  reprinted 
in  London  with  a  preface  by  Bichard  Ba^iter. 
When  the  first  phenomena  occurred  at  Salem 
in  1692,  ha  at  once  became  a  prominent  ad- 
viser concerning  them,  expressing  his  esger- 
ness  "  to  lift  up  a  standard  agunst  the  infernal 
enemy,"  whose  assaults  upon  the  country  he 
regarded  as  "a  particular  defiance  upon  my 

Eoor  endeavors  to  bring  the  sonls  of  men  nnto 
eaven;"  and  in  order  to  convince  aii  who 
doubted  the  obsessions  and  disapproved  of  the 
executions,  he  wrote  his  "  Wonders  of  the  In- 
visible Worid"  (1693),  which  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  president  of  Harvard  college 
and  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  though  it 
was  designed  to  encourage  the  excesses  and 
to  promote  "  a  pious  tfaankfninesa  to  God  for 
justice  being  so  far  executed  among  os." 
When  the  reaotJOD  in  the  popular  mind  fol- 
lowed, he  vainly  attempted  to  arrest  it;  and 
though  hs  afterward  admitted  that  "there 
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had  been  a  going  too  far  in  that  affair,"  be 
never  expreswd  regret  for  the  innocent  blood 
that  had  been  shed,  and  charged  the  responri- 
bility  upon  the  powers  of  darkness.  Finally, 
he  sought  to  shun  the  odium  of  the  popular 
feeling  by  declaring  the  subject  "too  dark  and 
deep  for  ordinary  comprehension,"  and  refer- 
ring it  for  decision  to  the  day  of  judgment 
By  the  publication  of  Bobert  Calefs  "  More 
wonders  of  the  Invisible  World"  (London, 
ITOO),  in  which  the  veracity  of  many  oE  the 
narratives  of  Mather  was  disputed,  the  delu- 
sion was  at  length  dissipatea.  Though  bis 
influence  declined,  his  activity  oontinned.  His 
publications  amounted  to  S82,  many  of  them 
small  books  and  sermons.  His  Magnalia 
Chruti  Amerieana  (London,  170B ;  2  vols., 
Hartford,  1880)  is  a  chaotic  collection  of  ma- 
terials for  an  ecdesiaatioal  history  of  New 
England,  concerning  which  he  was  admitted 
to  know  more  particulars  than  any  other  man. 
In  1713  his  Gunota  Amerieana  was  read  be- 
fore the  royal  society  of  London,  and  he  was 
elected  to  that  body,  being  the  first  American 
to  receive  this  distinction.  In  its  "Transac- 
tions "  in  1721  appeared  an  account  of  the 
Eraotice  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox;  and 
y  the  efforts  of  Uather  in  connection  with 
I>.  Boylston,  against  both  professional  and 
popular  prejudice,  the  operation  was  first  per- 
formed in  Boston.  His  "  Essays  to  Do  Good  " 
(1710)  and  his  "Christian  Philosopher"  and 
"  Directions  for  a  Candidate  of  the  Ministry  " 
enjoyed  high  repute.  His  greatest  undertaking 
was  entitled  "  UlnaD'ationB  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures." He  labored  upon  it  from  bis  Slst 
year  to  his  death,  and  the  manuscript  is  now 
in  the  library  of  the  Madsachusetta  histori- 
cal society.  His  life  was  written  by  his  son, 
Samnel  Mather  (1729),  and  again  by  W.  B.  0. 
Peabody  in  Sparks'a  "American  Bi<^aphy." 
■ITHEW,  Ttertaif,  "the  apostie  of  temper- 
ance," bom  at  Thomastown,  county  Tippei^r, 
Ireland,  Oct.  10,  1790,  died  Dec  8,  18G6.  He 
was  educated  in  an  academy  at  Kilkenny  aud 
the  college  of  Maynooth,  and  entered  a  Capu- 
chin convent  at  Kilkenny,  where  he  remained 
until  after  his  ordination  iu  1814.  when  be  was 

C laced  in  charge  of  a  chapel  in  Cork.  His  or- 
ane  manners  and  charitable  disposition  soon 
acquired  for  him  an  extraordinary  influence. 
He  int«rested  himself  warmly  in  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  organized  a  relinous 
asaociation  for  visiting  (be  poor  and  sick,  in 
which  he  induced  numbers  of  young  men  to 
enroll  themselves.  In  1838  a  Quaker  first  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  anp- 
presring  intoxication.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
invited  by  seversl  teetotallers  in  Cork  to  join 
them  in  devising  a  puhbc  cmsade  ag^nst  drunk- 
enness. A  total  abstinence  society  waa  formed, 
of  which  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president 
Thirty-five  persons  took  the  pledge  at  his  hands 
at  once ;  on  the  following  day  several  hundreds 
joined  the  society,  and  in  the  course  of  fivo 
months  he  administered  the  pledge  at  Cork  alone 
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to  160,000  coDverts.  No  amall  part  of  this  sao- 
eesa  wu  doe  to  Father  M&thew  b  personal  pop- 
nloritj.  He  was  invited  to  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
In  Limerick  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  him 
trotD  the  farthest  ports  of  Connanght  wei 
large,  that  bot  for  the  liberalit]'  of  the  citizens 
there  would  have  been  a  famine  in  the  place. 
Be  now  gave  up  everything  elae  to  devot«  his 
life  to  the  oaose  of  temperance.  At  Galway 
he  administered  the  pledge  to  100,000  penoni 
in  two  da;a,  and  after  viriting  everj  large  town 
in  Ireland  be  went  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  His  be- 
nevolent labors  had  involved  him  deepi;  in 
debt,  and  althongh  he  received  from  the  queen 
a  penuon  of  £800,  most  of  it  was  applied  to 
paying  an  inanranca  on  liia  life  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors.  His  brother,  a  wealthy  di 
tiller  in  Ireland,  asffljt«d  him  nntjl  his  baaineas 
was  rained  bj  Uie  progrees  of  the  temperance 
movement  After  travelling  and  lecturing  for 
aome  time  in  England  with  scarcely  less  sao- 
oen  than  in  bia  native  eonntrj,  he  visited  the 
United  States,  leotarins  in  the  principal  cities, 
asd  returned  to  Ireland  in  the  antomn  of  1861. 
A  stotne  has  been  erected  to  him  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  in  September,  18T4,  a  movement  was 
in  progress  in  New  York  for  the  erection  of 
ft  samilar  Htatne  in  Central  park, 

MI'IHEHS.  !•  OmiIm,  an  English  actor,  bom 
in  London,  Jnne  88,  17T6,  died  in  Plymonth, 
Jnne  26,  18SS.  He  was  educated  at  the  mer- 
chant taylors'  school,  and  snbseanently  was  ap- 
prentioed  to  his  father,  a  bookgeller.  He  graa< 
nally  imbibed  a  predilection  for  the  stage,  and 
cftar  appearing  at  several  iirovincial  theatres 
aa  on  amateur,  was  engagea  as  a  comedian  at 
the  theatre  royal,  Dnblln.  Meeting  with  nn- 
jnat  treatment  here  both  from  the  manager  and 
the  pablio,  he  determined  to  return  to  his  fa- 
ther s  bnrineas ;  bat  on  the  waf  to  London  he 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Swansea,  where  he 
performed  for  some  time  with  ancoesa.  After 
acting  several  years  at  York,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Haymarket  company,  and  on  May 
16,  1808,  made  his  dSbnt  before  a  London  an- 
dienoe  as  Jnlial  in  "  The  Jew."  He  performed 
for  many  years  at  the  prinaipal  London  thea- 
tres ;  bnt  feeling  that  the  parts  assigned  to  him 
did  not  afford  Mr  scope  for  his  talenta,  he  in- 
aUtated  in  1818,  in  imiUtion  of  Foote  and  Dib- 
dln,  a  speciee  of  entertainment  in  iha  form  of 
amonoioDTie,  which,  nnder  the  titie  of  "Ma- 
thews at  Home,"  proved  very  sncceasfnl.  For 
five  snccessive  seasons  lie  drew  crowded  au- 
diences to  the  English  opera  house,  where,  by 
hia  comic  songs,  recitations,  anecdotes  of  per- 
sonal adventnre,  end  imitations  of  well  known 
actors,  he  greatly  enhanced  his  repntation.  In 
1822-'3  he  made  a  saccesafiil  tonr  in  the  Uni- 
ted Btates,  where  he  gathered  materials  for 
his  "Trip  to  Amerioa,"  which  was  received 
with  not  less  favor  than  his  "  At  Home."  He 
oontinned  both  entertainments  for  more  than 
ten  years  longer,  appearing  at  intervals  on  the 
Btage  in  the  regular  drama;  and  in  1884  he  re- 
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tnmed  to  America  and  performed  his  "  Trip." 
He  died  soon  after  his  retnm  to  England.  His 
powers  of  mimicry,  combined  with  an  expres- 
sive conntenance,  a  flexible  voice,  and  keen 
discernment,  gave  him  a  high  position  on  the 
English  stage.  liis  Mawworm,  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary,  Morbleu,  Monsienr  Mallet,  Multiple  in 
"  The  Actor  of  AH  Work,"  Ac.,  were  among 
the  most  finished  and  original  conceptions  of 
the  comic  drama.  His  imitative  powers  were 
abundantly  digplayed  tn  his  "  At  Home,"  which 
was  written  for  Mm  by  varions  authors.  In 
private  life  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  pos- 
sessed the  friendship  of  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and 
other  eminent  men.  His  "Memoirs"  were 
published  by  his  widow  (4  vols.  12mo,  Phila- 
delphia, ISflg).  II.  Charics,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  I>ecember,  1803,  die<l  June  S4, 
1878.  He  was  edncated  as  nn  aroliitect,  hni 
subsequently  went  apon  the  stage,  and  for  many 
yeara  neld  a  prominent  place  as  a  light  come- 
dian. In  connection  with  his  first  wife,  better 
known  as  Madame  Yestris,  who  died  in  1SC7, 
he  was  for  years  manager  of  the  Olympic  and 
Lyceum  theatres  in  London.  In  18GT-'8  he 
made  a  proteBsional  tour  In  the  United  States, 
where  be  married  Mrs.  Davenport,  an  actress, 
known  aa  LIxzie  Wetton.  In  1800  he  with- 
drew for  a  time  from  the  stage,  and  gave  en- 
tertainments similar  to  those  of  his  father,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  hia  wife.  In  1868 
he  viaited  Paris  and  performed  in  a  French 
version,  made 'by  himself,  of  one  of  his  own 
plays.  He  visited  the  United  States  again  in 
1866  and  18T1,  going  In  the  interim  to  Auatra- 
lia,  and  in  1872  returned  to  England,  where 
his  wife  died  in  18T8. 

KATBEWB,  OsndM,  an  American  author, 
bom  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1817. 
He  graduated  at  the  nniversity  of  New  Tork, 
and  commenced  his  literary  career  in  1886  by 
contributions  in  prose  and  verse  to  various  pe- 
riodicals. In  1889  he  pnbliahed  "Behemoth, 
a  Legend  of  the  Mound  Builders-"  in  1840, 
"The*  Politicians,"  a  comedy;  and  in  1841, 
"  The  Career  of  Puffer  Hopkins,"  a  novel  illno- 
trating  various  phases  of  political  lite  in  New 
York.  His  remaining  works  comprise  "  Poems 
on  Man  in  the  Republic"  (1848);  "Big  Abel 
and  Littie  Manhattan  "  (1846) ;  "  Witchcraft," 
a  tragedy  (1846);  "Jacob  Leisler,"  a  play 
(1848);  "Moneypenny,  or  tlie  Heart  of  the 
World  "  (18B0) ;  "  Chanticleer,  a  Thanksgiving 
Story"  (18C0);  "A  Pen  and  Ink  Panorama  of 
"ew  York  City  "  (18C8) ;  "  False  Pretences," 

comedy  (1866);  and  "Indian  Fairy  Tales" 
(1868).  He  haa  edited  various  joamals  end 
contributed  lai^ely  to  periodicals. 

UTBU8,  TkMMt  JaMta,  an  English  author, 
bom  about  1750,  died  in  Naples  in  18S6.  Be 
graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1T74,  and  several  years  later  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  royal  honaehold,  which  he 
neld  till  1818,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension. 
He  commenced  his  literary  career  by  publish- 
ing a  volume  of  "  Runic  Odes  "  imitated  from 
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the  None  (4to,  1T81),  and  in  178S  prodnoed  an 
"  Emaj  on  the  Evidenoe  relating  to  the  Poems 
Bttribnted  to  Thonua  Bowlej."  In  1T94:  he 
pnbliBfaed  the  first  part  of  an  anonTmooB  poem, 
of  which  three  other  parts  saheequetitlj  ap- 
peared, entitled  "ThePnrsnits  of  Literature," 
remarkahle  for  aesere  criticigmB  on  literary  men 
and  opinions.  It  was  followed  by  a  variety 
of  minor  aatirical  pieces,  after  whioh  he  pnb- 
Ii^ed  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Gray, 
with  his  life  and  additions  (S  vols.  4to,  Cam- 
bridge, 1814).  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
paased  at  Naples,  where  he  published  mnch  in 
the  Italian  Ungnage  and  on  Italian  literature. 

tUTBDUfi,  or  Mttmii,  a  city  of  Japan,  in 
Teco,  at  the  month  of  a  sniall  river  on  the 
S.  coast,  bt  41*  80'  K,  Ion.  140°  8'  E.,  about 
48  m.  8.  W.  of  Hakodate ;  pop.  estimated  at 
00,000.  It  was  the  seat  ot  the  daimio  Matao- 
daira  Idzn  no  Kami,  and  oontains  a  oaatje,  such 
as  is  usnally  found  in  a  daimio's  oapital.  It 
carries  on  a  thriving  trade  with  Hakodate,  and 
with  Awomori  on  the  main  iaload,  across  the 
Btrut  of  Tsogarn.  Next  to  Hakodate  it  is  the 
latest  town  in  Tezo.  Uatanmae  derives  its 
importance  in  the  eyee  of  fordgners  from  the 
faet  that  here  the  Bassian  capttun  Oolovnin 
was  imprisoned  from  1811  to  181S.  The  qaes- 
Idon  of  opening  Matanmsfi  as  a  port  of  for«gn 
commerce  was  discoesed  by  Commodore  Perry 
with  tbe  Jqianese  in  1864,  bnt  without  suc- 
cess. The  name  Uatsaraae  was  applied  by 
Borne  of  the  earlier  navigators  both  to  the  isl- 
and of  Yezo  and  to  the  strait  of  Tsugam. 

UTBTB,  Mcton  or  Mmjt,  ((alatla,  a  Flemish 
painter,  born  in  Lonvain  about  1460,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  aathorildee  in  Antwerp  in 
1400,  died  in  Antwerp  abont  lISSO.  He  was 
brought  np  as  a  blacksmith,  in  which  trade 
he  continued  nndl  about  his  20th  year,  when, 
according  to  the  popular  story,  he  became 
enamored  of  a  painter's  daughter,  and  to  win 
her  hand  forsook  the  anril  for  tlie  easel.  He 
painted  in  the  hard  style  of  the  early  Flemish 
masters,  colored  highly,  and  was  distingoished 
for  minnteness  of  finish  and  force  of  expres- 
sion, particularly  in  religioasBDhiecte;  althongh 
elsewhere  he  exhibits  a  cheerful  conception  of 
life,  and  occauonally  considerable  humor.  His 
chief  work  is  the  great  eltarpiece  in  the  ma- 
seum  at  Antwerp,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings;  in  the  former  is  represented  the 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  of  which  Sir  Joshaa 
Reynolds  says :  "  There  are  beads  in  this  pic- 
tare  not  exceeded  by  Raphael;"  the  latter  are 
devoted  to  incidents  in  the  history  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  SL  John  the  ErangelisL  The 
artist  received  bnt  600  florins  for  this  work ; 
bnt  Philip  II.  Bubseqaently  endeavored  in  vain 
to  pm'cliase  it,  and  Elizabeth  of  England  Is  said 
to  have  offered  64,000  florins  for  it  One  of 
his  best  anthenticated  works  is  that  In  Windsor 
osBtie  known  as  "The  Misers,"  of  which  sev- 
eral repetitions  are  in  existeuoe.  The  heads 
are  painted  in  a  masterly  manner.  Abont  TO 
pictures  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  these  are 
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widely  distributed  thronghont  the  chief  gal> 
leries  of  Europe,  and  are  highly  prized. 

HlTnSj  Jacfifa,  a  Fren<3i  philosopher  and 
historian,  bom  at  AlUEckendorf,  Alsace,  May 
SI,  1791,  died  in  Strasbnrg,  Jane  aS,  1864.  He 
was  intended  for  the  legal  profeswon,  and  after 
studying  under  priTste  tutora  and  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Strasborg  and  the  nniversity  of  tiAt- 
tingen,  he  went  to  Psris,  where  he  attended 
the  leotores  of  the  faculty  of  letters,  and  wrote 
his  Ettai  hittorique  tur  VteoU  d'AUscandri*, 
which  received  a  prize  from  the  academy  in 
181S,  and  was  published  in  1820.  By  fsvor  of 
Boyer-Collard  and  Gnizot  he  received  in  1818 
a  professorship  in  the  college  of  Strasborg, 
which  he  exchanged  two  years  afterward  for 
the  direction  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  pro- 
feasorehip  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Prot- 
estant acodemy  of  the  same  city.  He  pub- 
lished HUtoirt  cHtiqtie  iu  grutitieitma  {i  vtds., 
Paris,  '16SS),aDiSiitoirtvnu«rtelUder£glUe 
ehritietmt  (S  vols.,  lSS9-'3a).  In  18S8  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  tbe  academy  of  Stras- 
borg, and  in  1881  corresponding  member  of 
tbe  soadamy  of  inscriptions.  His  treatise  J)t 
Vii^fluenet  de*  maun  ittr  U*  loii  et  de*  loU  tur 
Ut  miBun  (Paris,  1SS2)  received  from  the  acad' 
emy  an  extraordinary  prize  of  10,000  franca. 
In  1882  he  was  appranted  by  Gnizot  general 
inspector  of  the  university  of  Paris;  m  lS4d 
he  became  inspector  general  of  public  libra- 
ries, and  suhsequentiy  he  devoted  himself  to  Ut- 
erary  labors  at  Strasbnrg.  Among  his  other 
works  are:  Biitoire  dm  doetrinst  moralat  et 
politumM  de*  trcti  damien  tUelet  (S  vols,, 
18S6-7);  Ih  r^aihlinmeiU  dm  idim  tt  dt* 
itudtt  moraU*  (1B41);  SehdUng  et  la  phiU^^ 
lOphia  d»  la  natUT*  (1642);  Dt  Vitat  moral, 
politique  et  litUraxrt  de  tAUtmagne  (2  vols., 
1647)  \  Bittoira  de  la  philoeophie  dan*  act 
rappcrti  avee  la  reliipi>n  (1BG4);  Philotophie 
de  la  rdigion  (3  vols.,  1607);  La  morale,  ou 
la  pKiUtopkie  dt»  m«^r*  (1860);  8amt-Ma^ 
fin,  le  pkiloKphe  iiuxmnu  (1662);  and  Jbi- 
matmel  de  Saedttiborg  (1868). 

MlTTiXBOM  (Ft.  Mont  Cenin;  Ital.  MimU 
Silnc),  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  be- 
tween the  canton  of  Vslais,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Val  d'Aosta,  Italy,  14,886  ft.  high.  It  is 
one  of  the  grandest  peaks  in  the  world.  In  tbe 
view  from  the  Riffel  its  precipices  rise  4,000 
ft  to  a  summit  which  appears  like  the  wall 
and  steep  roof  of  a  house.  From  Brenil,  in 
the  Val  Toumanche,  the  whole  Italian  face  is 
a  series  of  terraced  walls.  From  the  north 
and  south  the  mountain  appears  like  a  tower, 
and  from  the  east  and  west  it  has  the  form  of 
an  obelisk.  At  the  height  of  11,096  ft  is  the 
pass  of  Mont  Oervin,  traversed  in  summer  by 
mules  and  horses,  and  exhibiting  the  remans 
of  rude  fortifications,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  two  or  three  centuries  ago  as  a  de- 
fence against  Incursions  from  the  value.  Up 
to  1866  the  Matterhom  was  the  last  of  the 
great  Alpine  peaks  that  remained  unsealed. 
The  flrst  attempts  to  ascend  it  were  made  by 
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giddce  from  the  direction  of  Brenil  in  18CS 
and  186B,  uid  the  bigfaest  point  attained  waa 
the  "Ohimitey,"  about  12,600  ft.  In  3n\y, 
1860,  three  Engti^men,  Alfred,  Charles,  and 
Sandbaoti  Parker,  of  Liverpool,  without  gmdca, 
aacended  1S,000  ft  Id  Angaet  Prof.  Jotin 
TTiidaU  and  Vanghan  Hawkins  aocompUah«d 
ia,»99  ft  In  Jdy  1861,  tBe  MeaBra.  Parker 
made  another  effort,  and  reached  a  few  feet 
bejond  the  point  attained  bj  them  the  prevtons 
year.  In  Angnst  Edwant  Wh^imper  ascended 
to  the  "  Ohimnej,"  In  July,  1882,  TyndaU  aa- 
eended  18,BT0  ft.  In  18SS  and  1864  Whymper 
made  muoooesc^l  attempts  to  reach  the  snm- 
mit  On  Jnly  14,  1865,  Mr.  Whymper,  Lord 
Francis  Donglaa,  the  K«v.  Charles  Hndson, 


The  Utttotioni,  IWim  tba  BUM. 

ilr.  Hadow,  and  fonr  guides  started  from  Zer- 
matt,  and  on  the  day  following  accomplished 
the  aacent.  In  descending  the  Matterhorn  the 
rope  connecting  the  party  broke,  and  Michel 
Croz,  one  of  the  guides,  Lord  F.  Donglas,  and 
Ueesrs.  Hudson  and  Hadow  were  planged  down 
S  precipice  4,000  ft.  The  body  of  Donglaa  was 
never  fonnd;  the  others  were  bnried  at  Zer- 
matt.  Three  days  later  (July  17)  a  SDCcessfol 
aecent  was  made  from  Brenil  by  Jean  Antoine 
Carrel  and  others.  The  next  ascent  was  made 
in  Angnst,  I8B7,  by  Oranfard  Grove.  In  July, 
1868,  Mr.  Elliott  with  two  gnidea  reached  the 
SDmmit  from  the  north  side ;  and  in  the  same 
summer  Prof.  TyndaU  was  the  first  to  ef- 
fect the  paaaage  of  the  mountain  across  the 
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erect  from  Brenil  to  Zermatt.  The  crest  of 
the  Mattarhom  is  a  line  of  snow,  G80  ft.  long, 
and  6  ft  higher  toward  the  east  than  toward 
the  west  On  the  eastern  face  a  bnt  has  been 
bailt  at  a  height  of  12,C26  ft.,  and  since  1868 
numerooB  ascents  have  been  made. 

HITTEIICCI,  Carta,  an  Italian  savant,  bom  hi 
Forii,  Jnne  21,  1811,  died  in  Leghorn  in  June, 
18SS.  He  studied  at  Bologna  and  in  Paris, 
retomed  to  Forli  in  18SI,  and  there  began  his 
scientific  experiments.  He  removed  to  Florence 
in  1884,  ana  in  1887  became  professor  of  phy- 
sics and  director  of  the  laboratory  at  Ravenna, 
and  in  1840  professor  of  physics  at  Pisa.  For 
his  experiments  in  electro-physiology  he  took 
a  prize  at  the  French  academy  of  sciences  in 
l&i4,  and  also  the  Copley  medal  of  the  royal 
society  of  London.  He  constracted  the  £rat 
line  of  telegraph  in  Tnscany,  in  1846,  and  was 
made  eoperintendent  of  the  telegraph  service. 
'  He  beoome  a  senator  in  1846,  a  member  of  the 
council  in  136U,  and  after  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  a  member  of  the  national 
I  senate  and  inspector  g:enera]  of  telegraphs,  and 
I  in  March,  1862,  minister  of  public  inatj^ction. 
His  principal  works  are  on  tne  phenomena  of 
'  electro-physiology  (1840),  physics,  electricity 
applied  to  the  arts,  and  the  physico-chemical 
'  phenomena  of  Uving  bodies. 
I  UTIBEW,  Balit,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
'  and  author  of  the  first  Gospel.  The  New  Tes- 
'  toment  tells  ns  little  of  his  personal  history, 
;  He  was  a  son  of  Alphena,  and  a  receiver  of 
customs  at  the  lake  of  TibOTias.  Jesus,  while 
passing  one  day,  said  to  him:  "Follow  me;" 
and  Matthew  at  once  obeyed.  Most  exegetical 
writers  assume  that  the  publican  Levi,  whose 
call  to  the  discipleship  is  recorded  by  Mark 
and  Lake,  is  the  same  person  as  Matthew ;  bnt 
among  the  opponents  of  this  view  are  Ori- 
gen,  GrotiDH,  Micbaelis,  and  Ewald.  After 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  Matthew  w«a  at  Jem- 
salem,  with  the  other  apostles.  Then  history 
loses  right  of  him.  Tradition  relates  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  for  IS  years  in  Jerusalem, 
and  then  turned  to  other  nations.  Among 
these  are  mentioned  the  Ethiopians,  Macedo- 
nians, Syrians,  Persians,  Parthians,  end  Hedes. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  burned  alive  in  Arabia 
Felix ;  and  according  to  Baronins,  his  body  was 
brought  to  Palermo  in  954.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  keeps  his  festival  on  Sept  SI,  the 
Greek  on  Nov,  16.— The  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
according  to  the  unanimons  tradition  of  the 
ancient  church,  was  composed  in  Hebrew,  or 
rather  the  Syro-Cbaldaic  idiom  spoken  at  that 
time  in  Palestine.  Following  Erasmus,  many 
eminent  Protestant  theologians,  as  Calvin,  Be- 
M,  Liffhtfoot,  Oredner,  Do  Wette,  Ewald,  Har- 
leas,  Bleek,  Schenkel,  Keim,  and  Volkmar,  and 
among  Roman  CathoUcs  Bng,  have  contested 
the  correctness  of  this  tradition,  and  advocated 
the  originahty  of  the  Greek  text;  bnt  the  op- 
posite theory  has  also  fonnd  defenders,  prom- 
inent among  whom  are  Meyer  and  Lange. 
A  considerable  number  of  dietingnished  theo- 
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logians,  as  L.i<:hmanu,  Credaer,  Ewald,  Beats, 
Ueyer,  Bleek,  Bua»en,  Bchenkel,  Eeim,  end 
generally  all  the  theologians  at  the  Tubingen 
school,  infer  from  a  passage  of  the  earl;  ec- 
clesiastioal  writer  Papias,  that  Matthew  him- 
self compiled  odIj  a  summary  of  the  sennoiu 
and  saying*  of  Christu  which  was  pnt  into  his- 
torical form  by  anotaer  writer.  But  weight; 
authorities  have  Binc«  shown  that  this  paa- 
Bage  of  Papias  admits  of  another  interpretation. 
The  Gospel  wss  undoubtedly  written  for  Ohris- 
tiana  of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine.  With  re- 
spect to  its  date  ecclesiastical  traditions  vary 
from  A.  D.  41  to  67;  a  raap'ority  of  modem 
writers  seem  to  sffree  in  fixing  it  between  flO 
and  67.  The  chief  aim  of  this  Qospel  Is  evi- 
dently to  prove  the  Messianic  character  of 
Jesns.  For  its  relation  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  Lnke,  see  Mask,'  f or ooneotive  oommenta- 
ries  on  all  the  fonr,  or  the  first  three  Gospels, 
seeLoEi. — SeeSieffert,  UtierdUEehtkHtvnd 
dtn  Unprung  dtt  enUn  eafumuchea  Skanga- 
Iimn«(1882);  Sohneokenbnrger,  /Ieb«r  dtn  Ur- 
nninff  det  srtton  Evaagelii  (1884) ;  Schott, 
V«6er  die  AulhenticiUtt  da  eanonitehen  £van- 
ffeliuTTunaeh  Matthdvtbeaannt  (1687);  Kern, 
U^er  den  Urtpning  det  Etangeliumi  ifatthdi 
(1BS7);  »BASolt2aiaitii,IHeis7u>ptUehmEean- 
gelim  (1868). 

■iTIHBW  PAIIS,  or  HMtbew  tT  Flrb  (Lat. 
Matthaut  PmritiMMt,  so  called  from  hig  hav- 
ing  studied  in  that  city),  an  English  historian, 
born  about  1185,  died  in  12D9.  From  1217  he 
was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bt.  Albans,  where 
he  oontinned  the  Flora  SUtoriarum  of  Roger 
of  Wendover  from  128B  to  1369,  adding  a  near- 
ly equal  omoont  of  hie  own  to  the  original. 
This,  known  as  the  Bitloria  Major,  was  first 
printed  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  1671,  and  an 
edition  by  Dr.  William  Watta  (fol.,  London, 
1S40;  Paris,  1644).  Matthew  Paris  made  a 
compilation  from  it,  eitending  from  1066  to 
13SS,  known  as  the  BUtoria  MinoT,  the  Chro- 
nieon,  and  the  Liber  ChTonieorum,  which  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  pablished  under  the  title 
ffittoria  Anglorvtn  (London,  1866),  from  the 
original  in  the  British  mnaenm.    An  ori^nal 


cording  to  Sir  Francis  Madden,  settles  beyond 
doabt  that  the  largest  portion  of  that  work, 
attributed  to  "the  pseudo  Matthew  of  West- 
minster," waa  written  at  St.  Albans,  under  the 
eye  of  Matthew  Paris,  as  an  abridgment  of  his 
"  Oreat«r  Ohronicle,"  and  the  text  from  the 
close  of  1241  to  1249  is  in  his  own  handwri- 
ting. It  was  continued  by  monks  of  St,  Al- 
bans to  I960,  and  to  182S  at  Westminster, 
whence  the  name  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
otherwise  unknown,  became  attached  to  it. 
The  Hiitona  Major  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles  (6  vols,  8vo, 
London,  1849-'54),  asiAt\i.6  Floret Hittoriarum 
by  C.  P.  Yonge  (2  vols.  8vo,  1858). 

■ATTHEWS,  an  E.  county  of  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  Chesapeake  bay;  area,  68  sq.  m, ; 
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pop.  in  1870,  6,200,  of  whom  2,068  were  col- 
ored. It  is  a  peninsula,  having  the  Piankatank 
river  on  the  N.,  the  Chesapeake  on  the  E.,  and 
Mobjack  bay  on  the  S.  W.,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  1  m.  wide; 
length  20  m.,  greatest  width  8  m.  It  has  a 
level  surface  and  moderately  fertile  soil.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  8,268  bushels 
of  wheat,  104,887  of  Indian  com,  and  18,677 
of  oats.  There  were  SBO  horses,  2,269  oottie, 
967  sheep,  and  4,066  swine.  Capital,  Matthews, 
MITIBIAB,  a  re1i«ons  impostor,  whose  real 
name  was  Robert  Maitbb we,  bom  in  Wa^- 
ington  CO.,  N.  Y.,  about  1790,  died  in  Arkansas. 
He  kept  a  country  store,  failed  in  1816,  and 
went  to  redde  in  New  York.  In  1887  he  re- 
moved to  Albany,  where  he  became  excited  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Eirk  and 
Finney.  He  engaged  in  the  temperance  causa, 
and,  claiming  to  have  received  a  revelation, 
took  to  street  preaching.  Failing  to  convert 
Albany,  he  prophesied  its  destruction  and  fied 
to  New  York,  where  be  Involved  several  re- 
spectable families  in  his  deludons,  and  was 
tried  and  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  poisoniiut  a 
wealthy  disciple  in  whose  family  he  lived.  His 
impositions  having  been  exposed,  he  disap- 

E eared. — See  "Matthias  and  his  Imposture," 
y  W.  L.  Stone  (New  York,  1886). 
UTIHUS,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom  Feb. 
24,  1657,  died  March  20,  1619,  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  T,  His 
fatherwasMudmilianll.,  whodiedinl676,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldeat  son  Rudolph  II., 
whose  jealousy  of  his  brother's  participation 
in  affaire  at  home  had  early  impelled  Matthias 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  revolted  Nether- 
landers;  and  be  was  their  nominal  ruler  from 
1677  to  1680,  when  he  withdrew  before  the 
superior  influence  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
The  death  of  bis  brother  Ernest,  archduke  of 
Austi-ia  (1596),  brought  him  into  prominence, 
Rudolph  intrusting  him  with  the  administra- 
tion of  that  archduchy.  He  was  notorious  for 
his  persecution  of  the  Protestants.  Commis- 
sioned by  the  emperor,  be  restored  tranqnillity 
in  1606  among  the  Hungarians,  who  had  in- 
voked the  tdd  of  Bocskay  of  Transylvania  and 
of  the  Turks  against  the  boose  of  Hapsbnrg ; 
and  in  1608,  having  formed  a  confederation  of 
the  Hungarian,  Moravian,  and  Silesian  estates, 
be  forced  Rudolph  to  cede  to  him  Hungar;, 
Moravia,  aad  Austria,  and  to  secure  to  him  the 
Bucoesaion  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  He 
now  sought  to  propitiate  the  Prot«8tants  in 
order  to  obtain  this  concession ;  and  subse- 
quently, when  Rudolph  manifested  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  archduke  Leopold  as  future  king 
of  Bohemia,  Matthias  joinea  the  disaffected  Bo- 
Itemians  against  his  brother,  and  secured  from 
him  the  cession  not  only  of  Bohemia,  but  also 
of  Silesia  and  Lnsatia.  His  brother  leaving  no 
issue,  Matthias  was  unanimously  elected  (June, 
1612)  to  succeed  him  as  emperor.  He  was  nn- 
able  to  grapple  with  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
whose  advance  on  Vienna  was  only  arrested  by 
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Ids  ming  for  peace  in  1616.  He  was  eqnABy 
nnfortanste  in  hia  attempts  to  arrest  the  r«li- 
giouB  strife  to  which  be  bad  not  a  little  contrib- 
Qted  b^  countenancing  bin  brother's  support 
of  the  Jesnits.  Mter  faiUng  to  transfer  the 
Catholic  league  {formed  in  1609)  from  Bnva- 
riaa  to  Aastrian  control,  he  issued  a  decree 
(April,  1617)  against  this  as  well  as  the  rival 
Protestant  asaociation  estabiiafaed  in  1608  un- 
der the  lead  of  the  count  palatine  Frederick 
IV.  Both  disregarded  his  decree,  and  bis  fil- 
ing health  offered  a  convenient  pretext  for  sab- 
Btituting  the  archdake  Ferdinand  as  king  of 
Bohemia  (161T)  and  Hiingarj  (1618).  But  the 
IngotTT  of  this  prince  (the  futnre  emperor  Fer- 
dioand  IT.)  reanlted  in  the  outbreak  in  Pragne 
ni&y  iS,  161B),  which  kindled  the  flames  of 
the  tbirtj  years'  war.  Bis  death  took  place 
St  a  lim«  when  the  revolted  Bohmiisiia  had 
gained  conmderable  advantages. 

MlTffiUS  I.,  tke  final,  surnamcd  Cosmnja, 
ktng  of  Hungary,  born  in  144S,  died  in  Vien- 
na m  1490.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Hnnjady 
(Bauniadea),  the  i^vemor  of  Hungary  daring 
the  minority  of  King  Ladislas  the  Posthumous. 
His  elder  brother  Ladislas  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold by  order  of  that  king,  hat  he  succeeded  the 
latter  on  the  throne  by  election  in  14C8,  after 
having  been  previously  detained  as  a  prisoner 
in  Bohemia  bytbe  adversaries  of  bis  house.  He 
met  with  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  many 
powerful  nobles,  who  in  1469  elected  the  em- 
peror Frederick  HI.  as  rival  king.  Matthias, 
nowever,  prevailed  upon  Frederick  to  sorren- 
der  to  him  the  crown  of  £t.  Stephen;  and 
be  next  expelled  the  Tarks,  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  intestiue  tronbles  to  invade 
the  coantry.  Be  restored  order  in  the  king- 
dom with  a  Arm  hand,  curbing  the  license  of 
the  nobles  with  rigor.  He  had  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  Poaiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia,  but 
was  induced  by  ambition  and  the  entreaties  of 
tbe  court  of  Kome  to  flght  his  own  father-in- 
law,  who  had  been  excommunicated  as  a  Bus- 
tite  in  1463,  and  afterward  declared  deposed 
by  the  new  pope  Paul  II.,  a  crusade  being 
preached  against  him  thronghont  the  German 
empire.  Podiebrad  repalsed  tbe  invasion  of 
Bohemia  by  Matthias,  and  conclnded  an  armis- 
tice with  him  in  April,  1469;  but  the  latter,  be- 
ing chosen  king  of  Bohemia  by  a  mock  diet 
at  OlmQtz,  without  effect,  renewed  hostilities, 
which  did  not  terminate  till  Jnly,  1470.  In  the 
mean  time  Matthias  had  wrested  from  Podie- 
brad Uoraria,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  (1468-'70) ; 
he  also  vanqnished  Uie  Poles,  and  in  1486~'0 
wrested  Vienna  and  a  large  part  of  Lower 
Anstria  from  the  emperor  Frederick.  The 
enormous  expenses  of  these  wars  ontuled  heavy 
burdens  upon  hia  subjects ;  but  his  rule,  though 
arbitrary,  was  so  eimnently  judicious  and  pop- 
ular that  after  his  death  the  adage  gained  cur- 
rency; "King  Matthias  gone,  justice  gone." 
Hungary  enjoyed  under  his  influence  an  era  of 
unprecedented  prosperity  and  prestise  in  En- 
rope  as  the  great  bnlwark  against  the  Tnrka. 
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At  the  same  time  he  promoted  letters  and  ad- 
ence  more  thoroughly  than  on;  other  potentate 
of  his  day.  He  gathered  round  him  learned 
Italians,  founded  the  university  of  Buda,  ac- 
quired Greek  manuscripta,  and  employed  nu- 
merous copyists  at  Florence  and  Buda  to  add 
valuable  materials  to  tbe  royal  library.  Its 
partial  destruction  by  the  Turks  in  1627  was 
a  great  calamity,  especially  as  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  found  its  way  to  Vienna. — John  Cor- 
vinus,  a  natural  son  of  Mattliiaa,  attempted  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  which  was  occupied 
after  the  latter's  death  by  Uladislas  II. 
UTIBIIB,  JvhBi  Bee  AKABAi-naTS, 
■iirmSSOK,  Frleiridi  \n,  a  German  lyric 
poet,  bom  near  Magdeburg,  Jan.  iS,  1761,  died 
near  Dessau,  March  12,  1631.  Having  devel- 
oped considerable  talenta  as  a  poet,  and  gained 
great  popularity,  he  waa  patronized  by  yariona 
German  princes,  bnt  retired  from  court  life  in 
1824.  Bis  "Elegy  in  the  Ruins  of  an  Old 
Castle  "  is  one  of  his  finest  lyrics.  He  edited 
selections  from  tbe  lyric  poele  of  Germany 
under  the  title  of  Lyritehe  AnthoUffU  (20 
rolB.,Zflrich,  1808-7).  Bis  iVtnflwi/np^n  and 
Sehri/len  were  publiehed  at  Zflricb  (6  vols., 
ieiO->16,  and  S  vols.,  ieS6-'81),  and  his  post- 
humous works  at  Berlin  (4  vols.,  1B82). 

UTTIBOK,  HlriH,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Norway,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11,  1811,  died  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24, 1668.  He  entered 
tbe  Methodist  ministry  in  1836,  and  lu  1636 

f'oined  the  Black  River  conference.  In  1841 
le  was  appointed  agent  of  the  American  Bible 
society  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Resn- 
ming  the  pastorate  in  1642,  he  was  successively 
stationed  at  Watertown  and  Rome,  N.T.  From 
1848  to  1860  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  worts  on  astronomy,  in  lectu- 
ring, and  in  supplying  the  John  street  cliurcb, 
New  York;  but  in  ie66-'7  he  waa  pastor  at 
Adams  and  Syracuse,  and  took  a  leaaing  part 
in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  In  1869,  by 
correspondence  with  the  Methodists  of  Great 
Britain,  ho  obtained  the  names  of  about  86,000 
petitioners  to  the  general  conference  of  1880, 
praying  that  body  to  extirpate  slavery  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church ;  and  a  like 
paper  from  46,000  petitioners  in  central  New 
York  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  In  No- 
vember, 1861,  ne  withdrew  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  because,  as  he  affirmed,  of 
its  toleration  of  slaveholding ;  and  soon  after 
ho  became  pastor  of  St.  John's  Independent 
Methodist  church.  New  York.  In  1866  he  re- 
turned to  the  former  church,  and  was  stationed 
at  Jersey  City,  where  he  was  prominent  in  his 
opposition  to  tbe  clums  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lio  church.  This  led  to  his  appointment  in 
1868  as  one  of  the  district  secretaries  ot  the 
American  and  forei)^  Uhrialian  union.  Among 
bis  works  are ;  "  The  Trinity  and  Modem  An- 
anism,"  and  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  (1848); 
"  Elementary  Astronomy,  accompanied  by 
Maps"  (1840);  "Burritt's  Geography  of  the 
Heaven^"  edited  and  revised  (18C0);  "High 
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UnveUed"  (1864);  "8aored  Melodies,' 
"Impending  Crisis"  (1809) ;  "  Immortalitj  of 
the  Soni,"  "  ReBiureotiaD  of  the  Body,"  and 
"Defence  of  American  Methwlism"  (186(5); 
and  "  Popular  AmnBementa  "  (1867). 

NiTTO  «K08S0  (Port.,  tHpk  broshwood),  a 
province  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N,  by 
Amazouaa  and  GrSo  Far^  E.  and  8.  E.  by  Oo- 
jBZy  Sao  Paulo,  and  Paran4,  S.  by  Paragnay, 
and  8.  W.  and  W.  by  Bolivia ;  (xea,  561,675  aq. 
tn. ;  pop.  about  100,000.  This  province,  tbu 
largest  in  the  empire  after  Amazonaa,  forma 
the  western  portion  of  the  hlghlanda  of  Brazil, 
comprising  tiie  Amazon-Paraguay  watershed, 
vhich  u  ao  low  that  canoes  aseending  the  Ta- 

Sajo3  from  Santarem  are  crossed  over  and 
oated  on  the  Paraguay  to  descend  to  Yilla 
Maria.  From  the  transversal  ridge  forming  the 
watershed  jost  referred  to  are  several  minor 
obains  stretohiug  N,  and  S.,  separated  by  deep 
valleys  and  immense  plains  covered  with  dense 
forests,  which  give  the  name  to  the  province, 
and  afford  ineihanstible  qoaDtities  of  timber 
suited  for  every  species  of  oonstraotion,  and  a 
^%at  variety  of  precious  cabinet  woods.  The 
TapajoB  snd  Xingll  rivers  rise  in  the  central 
portioD  and  flow  If.  to  the  Amazon,  while  the 
Paraguay  flows  southward,  forming  part  of 
the  6.  W.  bonndary  line,  and  all  receive  the 
waters  of  innamerable  streamy  which  else- 
where woold  rank  as  grand  rivers.  The  Gna- 
por6  or  It^oez  forma  with  the  Madeira  almost 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  western 
bonndary  ;  and  the  eastern  and  sonthem 
boundaries  are  constitnted  by  the  ArsKUay 
and  Porani  respectively.  Gold  is  found  in 
Dearly  every  direction ;  but  the  mines,  like 
those  of  diamonds,  once  exten^vely  worked, 
especially  in  the  region  surrounding  Cuyabi, 
are  now  mostly  abandoned  owing  to  the  cost 
of  working  them,  as  the  gems  and  the  gold  no 
longer  occur  near  the  snrfaoe.  Copper,  iron, 
and  many  other  metals  abound  in  the  hills. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture 
and  cattle  raising.  The  principal  commodi- 
ties exported  are  hides,  ipecacuanha  and  other 
drugs,  and  balsams,  all  of  which  are  sent  to 
Kio  de  Janeiro  by  caravans  of  mules.  Millet, 
rice,  and  manioc  are  oultivat«d,  as  are  also 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  chief  impedi- 
ment to  colonization  is  the  absence  of  adequate 
means  of  transport  to  the  centres  of  oonaump- 
tion  and  the  sescoast.    Oapital,  OuyabA. 

HiTCllK,  OltlM  Eakert,  an  Irish  author, 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1782,  died  there,  Oct  80, 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  Trinitj'  college, 
Dublin,  took  orders,  and  became  curate  of  St. 
Peter's  in  his  native  dty.  In  1807  he  published 
"The  Fatal  Revenge,  or  the  Family  of  Mon- 
torio,"  a  novel,  which  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral other  romantic  Actions,  as  "The  Milesian 
Chief,"  "The  Wild  Irish  Boy,"  "Women,  or 
Pour  et  Contra,"  and  "Melmoth  the  Wander- 
er."   In  1816  bis  tragedy  of  "Bertram"  was 
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accepted  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  throngh  the 
influence  of  Lord  Byrou.  He  was  noted  for 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit. — His  son  Edwabd 
emigrated  to  America,  where  he  published  sev- 
eral poems  and  tales,  among  whiou  are :  "  Mon- 
tezama,  the  Last  of  the  Aztecs;"  "Benjamin, 
the  Jew  of  Granada;"  "Eva,  or  Isles  of  Life 
and  Death"  (1848);  and  "Bianc^  a  Tale  of 
Erin  and  Italy  "  (1808).    (See  supplement.) 

JUimseE,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Le  Nord,  on  the  Bambre,  4S 
m.  B.  E.  of  Lille ;  pop.  in  1866,  10,877.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  long  been  important  in  a 
military  point  of  view.  Its  fortifloations  were 
reconstructed  by  Vauban  in  1680.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  it  was  captured  by  the  Pms- 
sians.  It  has  iron  founderies,  tanneries,  salt 
reflneries,  and  marble  works. 

■UCB  (Him,  a  borough  and  the  coital  of 
Carbon  CO.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Lehigh  river,  at  its  'passage  throngh  t^e 
Mahoning  mountun,  on  both  ddes  of  the  mouth 
of  Mauch  Chunk  oreek,  46  m.  above  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lehigh  into  Delaware  river,  and 
on  the  Lehigh  canal  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
road and  the  Central  railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
89  m.  by  railroad  S.  N.  W.  of  Phtladelt^iia,  and 
121  m.  W.  of  New  York;  pop.  in  1870,  8,841. 
It  is  built  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  creek. 


little  room  is  afforded  for  gardens  to  the  bouses. 
The  bills  on  each  side  rise  precipiton^y  to  the 
height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  not  far 
back  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  1,000 
ft.  above  the  river.  The  place  derives  its  im- 
portance from  the  mines  of  anthracite  found 
in  the  Sharp  mountain  at  this  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  sonthern  anthracite  field  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  mines  of  Summit  hill  or  Sharp 
mountain,  9  ra.  W.  of  the  village,  up  the  valley 
of  Mauch  Chunk  oreek,  have  oeen  famous  as 
among  the  oldest  known  and  most  prodaotive 
of  the  coal  mines  in  the  state.  One  bed  more 
than  60  ft.  thick  has  been  worked  over  many 
acres.  The  coal  from  these  mines  was  formerly 
taken  to  Mauch  Chunk  over  the  famous  "Switch- 
back "  gravity  railroad,  and  thenoe  trangferred 
by  chutes  to  the  Lehigh  canal.  The  cars  ran 
by  gravity  the  whole  distance  to  Mauch  Ohnuk, 
and  were  formerly  drawn  back  by  mules,  which 
made  the  descent  in  oars  provided  for  thwn. 
But  a  return  track  is  now  laid,  along  which  the 
care  descend  from  the  chutes  at  the  canal  to 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pisgab,  the  high  point  of  Sharp 
mountwn  next  the  river,  and  are  then  riuaed 
to  its  summit  up  an  inclined  plane  by  a  station- 
ary steam  engine.  From  this  point  they  then 
run  0  m.  by  gravity  to  the  foot  of  anotlwr 
inclined  plans,  up  which  they  are  raised  as  be- 
fore, and  from  its  summit  descend  to  the  dif- 
ferent mines.  This  road  has  been  superseded 
by  a  tunnel  at  Kesqaehoning,  and  it  is  now 
only  used  for  pleasure  excursions.  Tlie  Lehigh 
canal,  with  the  slackwater  navigation  of  the 
Lehigh,  was  formerly  continued  26  m.  further 
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np  ihe  river  to  Whiteshaven,  bnt  baring  been 
deetrojed  hj  a  flood  it  ie  now  abuidoned  above 
Maucfa  Chaok,  The  coal  mines  and  fnmaoeB 
in  the  ricinit^  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad 
are  controlled  largely  by  residents  of  ths  bor- 
oiub.  It  oontains  aeveral  handsome  hoDBea, 
a  fine  pnblia  school  bouse,  court  hoase,  jail, 
two  foanderies  and  machine  shops,  a  floor  mill, 
two  national  banks,  a  private  bank,  two  week- 
ly newspapers,  a  library,  and  five  ehorcbes. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  coolness  and 
parity  of  the  air,  and  tiie  eioellence  of  the 
water  have  rendered  it  a  famona  sammer  re- 
sort. Glen  Onoko,  near  the  borongh,  a  wild 
and  beautifnl  ravine,  is  a  prominent  attraction. 
The  borough  limits  being  circamscribed,  the 


population  has  extend«d  to  Upper  MaochOhnnk, 
on  aplatean  above  the  town,  and  to  East  Manoli 
Chunk,  a  borough  ontheE.  bank  of  the  Lehigh, 
having  1,C86  inhabitants  in  18T0.  The  popu- 
btiou  of  the  township  of  Maach  Chunk,  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  exclusive  of  the  bor- 
onghs,  was  S,3I0.  The  name  is  of  Indian  ori- 
gin, and  ita  meaning  is  said  to  be  Great  Bear. 
milDSLET,  Heuy,  an  English  physiologist, 
bom  near  Settle,  Yorkshire,  in  1880.  He  studied 
medicine  at  University  college,  London,  and 
received  the  degree  of  H.  D.  in  IBCS.  He 
became  resident  phyncian  of  the  Manchester 
lunatic  hospital  in  1859,  which  post  he  retuned 
tjll  1862,  when  he  commenced  a  consnlting 
practice  in  London.  He  is  now  (18T6)  profes- 
■or  of  medical  JDnsprudence  in  Univereity  ool- 
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lege,  connilting  physieian  to  the  West  London 
hospital,  and  editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Mental 
Science."  His  principal  works  are :  "  Physi- 
ology and  Pathology  of  Mind  "  (London,  186T) ; 
"  The  Gnlstonian  Lectures  on  Body  and  Mind  " 
(London,  1871}) ;  and  "  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease,"  written  (or  tlie  "International  8cien- 
tifio  Series"  (London  and  New  York,  1874). 

miJl,  the  second  in  size  of  the  Hawaiian  isl- 
ands, in  lat  21°  N.,  ion.  168°  80' W,;  lengtb 
60  m.,  greatest  breadth  27  m. ;  area,  608  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1872,  13,884.  It  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  and  CAnsists  of  two  mountains  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus.  £ast  Mani  is  the  larger. 
Its  chief  Bummit,  Hale-a-ka-la  ("house  of  the 
Bun"),  ia  10,200  ft.  hish,  and  contains  a  crater 
27  m.  in  circumference 
,^.jX:_r_-  and  2,000  ft.  deep.   Abun- 

dant nodecom  posed  lavaa 
are  found  in  it,  but  no 
tradition  remdns  of  it*  ac- 
tirity.     The  mountain  is 
very  regular  in  its  slopes, 
which  vary  from  8°  to  10°, 
and  are  the  steeper  on  the 
windward  or  it.  £.  side, 
where  they  are  cut  up  into 
deep    ravines    and    worn 
away  by  the  action  of  the 
strong  trade  winds  and 
the  run.     West  Maui  ia 
of   still  older  formation. 
There  is  no  summit  crat«r ; 
it  has  a  more  broken  sur- 
face and  a  deeper  soil,  and 
the  degradation  is  more  ex- 
tensive.    Its  highest  peak 
is  abont  6,000  ft.  The  con-  . 
necting  isthmus  is  a  low 
sandy  plain,  rising  but  a 
few  feet  above  the  sea ; 
vessels  have  run  upon  it 
by  night,  aopposing  a  pas- 
sage to  exist.    Sagflr  cul- 
ture ia  the  chief  industir 
of  Maul.    The  soil,  with 
proper  treatment,  appears 
to  be  Ineihonstible,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  frost. 
The  custom  of  the  planters  is  to  take  oS  two 
crops  and  then  let  the  fleld  lie  fallow  for  two 
years;  fonr  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre  is  not  an 
nnoommoa  yield.    The  cane  matures,  accord- 
ing to  the  altitude,  in  from  14  to  24  months. 
Owing  to  bad  management,  however,  the  plan- 
tatioDB  are  often  nnsnccessfnl.    The  principal 
t«wn  is  Lahaina,  on  West  Maui ;  pop.  8,002. 

■IDLE,  a  3.  province  of  Chili,  bounded  N. 
by  Talca,  E.  by  the  Andes,  8.  by  Noble  and 
Concepeion,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific ;  area, 
6,1S4  sq.  m.,  or  according  to  a  Chilian  autbor- 
iqr,  about  9,100  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1B70,  211,- 
667.  Tlie  surface  to  the  east  is  roughened  by 
numerous  hills;  to  the  west  it  is  traversed 
from  N.  to  8.  by  the  coast  mountains ;  and  in 
the  centre  it  is  a  magnificent  champugn  conn- 
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tc7,  high];  coltiTated,  and  affordiu  eioellent 
paaturage  for  numeroas  cattle.  Tb«  Ifaale, 
which  I'lHss  in  a  lagoon  near  the  base  of  the 
DoBcabesado  peak,  and  forme  the  boundar;  line 
with  Talca,  is  a  ooneiderable  river,  hat  is  onlj 
navigable  SO  m.  for  small  vessels,  on  aocoaat 
of  its  numeroua  rapids  and  a  bar  at  its  mouth. 
Man7  irrigating  eanaLa  branch  from  it,  and 
floor  mills  abound  along  its  banks.  The  Itata 
hod  Perqailanqoen  separate  the  province  re- 
apeotively  from  Concepcion  and  Nuble.  There 
are  several  smaller  rivers  and  namerous  moun- 
taia  torrents.  The  climate  is  t«raperate.  The 
hilly  region  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
forests,  yielding  among  others  a  species  of  tim- 
ber eminently  adapted  for  ship  bnildins,  being 
remarkably  strong  and  dnrable ;  and  many 
ebips  are  bailt  idong  the  coast.  The  principal 
productions  are  wheat,  barley,  maiie,  garden 
vegetables,  &o.,  which,  with  good  wines, 
oheeae,  and  salt,  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to 
the  nsi^hboriog  provinces,  bat  especially  to 
Valparaiso,  between  which  port  and  that  of 
Oonstituolon  an  extensive  coasting  trade  is 
oarried  on.  Qold  mining,  which  was  active 
in  the  last  century,  has  nearly  ceased.  There 
are  manjr  mineral  springs.  The  province  is 
divided  into  the  departments  of  Cauqnenes, 
Oonstitndon,  Itata,  Linares,  and  ParraL  The 
capital  is  Gaaquenes,  and  the  ports  are  Con- 
atitocion  (the  largest)  on  the  Uanle,  Ooranipe, 
and  HnBcbupareo.  A  line  of  railway  across 
the  provinoe,  from  CaricA  to  Chilian,  is  in 
course  of  construction  (1ST4}. 

MiDUUU,  or  IrnhMli,  a  port  of  Tenaase- 
rim,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  hay  of  Bengal,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salwen,  on  a  small  peniusala 
formed  by  that  river  and  the  Gyne  and  Atta- 
ran,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Burmese  town  of 
Martaban ;  lat.  16°  30*  N.,  Ion.  07°  87'  E. ;  pop. 
about  G0,000.  The  banks  of  the  Salwen  ore 
lined  with  jungle  from  iu  mouth  to  the  town, 
and  the  horizon  is  bonnded,  at  the  distance  of 
from  1  to  6  m.,  by  hills  parallel  with  the  stream, 
covered  with  trees  to  their  snmmits.  The  na- 
tivehonaes  are  raised  on  piles,  10  or  12  ft.  from 
the  gronnd,  and  are  formed  of  mats  and  palm 
leaves.  The  houses  of  the  Europeans  and 
those  of  the  wealthier  Burmans  are  built  en- 
tirely of  wood,  also  raised  upon  piles.  There 
are  a  few  scattered  brick  buildings.  The  native 
town  consists  of  one  long  street,  which  runs 
for  nearly  i  m.  along  the  bank  of  the  Salwen, 
sad  a  few  others  which  branoh  from  it  toward 
the  heights  on  the  east  and  connect  it  with  the 
European  houses.  There  are  several  wooden 
jetties  along  the  shore.  The  inhabitants  eon- 
slst  of  Burraans,  Talains,  Ohineee,  Bengalese, 
and  Madrasese,  with  a  tew  Armenians,  Jews, 
and  Cingalese.  A  considerable  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans are  settled  there,  and  a  few  mission- 
aries. There  are  seven  Christian  churches, 
Hve  of  which  are  Protestant,  Manlmun  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  principally  with 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Rangoon,  u)d  Penang.  The 
exports  conaist  chiefly  of  timber,  ivory,  wax, 
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sljck  lac,  caoutchono.  cajeput  oil,  gum  rerins, 
nut  oil,  sandal  wood,  damtnar,  tanning  sub- 
stances and  dyes,  aloes,  and  sapan  wood. 
With  the  exception  of  timber,  all  the  articles 
used  in  siiip  building  are  imported,  be^des 
cotton  cloth,  coarse  earthenware,  aagar,  to- 
bacco, arms,  and  gunpowder.  The  forests  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  yield  an  abundant 
supply  of  teak  timber,  and  ship  building  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  on.  When  the  Tenaaserim 
£:t>vinces  were  ceded  by  the  Burmese  to  the 
ritish  in  1S26,  the  site  upon  which  Uaulnu^n 
stands  was  covered  with  Jungle  overrun  by 
tigers.  The  heat  b  not  so  oppressive  aa  on 
the  coast  of  Cdromandol,  the  tnermometer  sel- 
dom rising  above  110°  in  the  shade. 

EiEffll  KGA,  the  highest  monntun  in  the 
H  a wuian  islands  and  in  Polyneaia;  elevation, 
as  estimated  by  the  United  States  exploring 
expedition,  18,963  ft  It  occujiies  the  nortb- 
em  and  central  parte  of  Hawaii,  and  is  a  dome 
of  volcanic  formation,  with  terminal  craters 
that  have  long  been  extinct  Though  steeper 
and  ^parently  rougher  in  surface  than  Hauoa 
Loa,  it  is  easier  to  ascend,  owing  to  the  greater 
degradation  of  the  lavas  which  form  its  elope. 
Snow  rests  upon  it  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  terminal  peaks  are  truncated 
cones  of  gravel  and  reddiah scoria;  the  anf^e 
of  their  outer  slope  is  about  80°.  Herds  ot 
wild  cattle  roam  in  the  foreats  that  cover  tlie 
flanks  of  the  mountain,  and  are  hunted  for  the 
soke  of  tbeir  horns,  hides,  and  tallow. 

MilSk  liOl  ("long  or  high  mountain"),  a 
volcanic  monntun  occupying  a  large  part  of 
the  central  and  soathern  regions  of  the  island 
of  Hawaii ;  elevation,  18,760  ft  It  ia  entirely 
composed  of  lavas  which  have  been  thrown 
oat  in  a  highly  fluid  state,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence have  flowed  laterally  with  suob  freedom 
as  to  build  up  a  mountain  with  extremely  gen- 
tie  slopes,  avera^ng,  according  to  Prof.  Dana, 
but  8  80'i  the  declivity  npon  the  E.  side  is 
somewhat  the  steepest  It  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  smooth,  regular  dome,  usually 
crowned  witli  snow,  and  partially  forest-clad. 
On  the  east  the  forests  cease  at  the  elevation 
of  6,000  ft  Vegetation  reaches  to  the  hei^t 
of  7,000  and  10,000  ft  on  the  leeward  and 
windward  sides  respectively.  The  surface  of 
Hauna  Loa  is  composed  of  recent  lavas  in  three 
forms:  1,  the pakoihoi  or  "satin  lava,"  a  dense 
and  solid  rook ;  S,  scoriaoeous  lava,  or  "  clink- 
ers;" E,  a  black  slag  or  spongy  lava,  of  the 
horrible  roughness  and  hardness  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  convey  any  idea.  Its  craters  ore 
numerons,  occurring  near  the  summit  and  on 
the  tides;  new  ones  sometimes  open,  and  are 
the  source  of  the  grandest  of  tiie  Hawaiian 
eruptions.  The  terminal  crater,  Uokua-weo- 
weo,  is  circular,  8,000  ft.  in  diameter,  with  two 
lateral  depressions  which  increase  its  dimen- 
sions in  the  N.  and  S.  direction  to  18,000  ft 
It  was  about  1,000  ft  deep  in  1864,  with  nearly 

nrpendicular  walls.    Eruptiona  from  Manna 
a  often  take  the  form  ot  enonnons  lava 
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ftmntuDB,  spoatiiig  oontinnoaBly  from  the  top 
of  the  mountAin.  In  Febmorj,  1869,  sncb  a 
fountain  ployed  acttTely  for  four  or  fire  dajB, 
thrgwJDg  np  a  aheaf  of  white-hot  flaid  lavs 
abont  200  ft  in  diameter,  and  200  or  800  ft. 
hj^  illmniiuitiDa  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of 
l&O  m.  In  April,  1868,  the  lavas  forced  their 
way  20  m.  under  gronnd,  and  appeared  near  the 
S.  point  of  the  idand,  bnreting  forth  through 
a  fissure  i  m.  Iodk,  which  ran  K.  and  8.  On 
the  10th  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitney  observed  fonr 
enormous  lava  fonntains  coDtinooasly  spoating 
DD  from  thia  opening.  Two  of  them  occBaion- 
all;  imited  laterally;  and  eometimee  the  whole 
four  joined  in  one,  making  a  coutlnooiiB  fonn- 
t^n  a  mile  long.  It  boiled  with  the  most 
terri£o  fnry,  throwing  up  enormous  colomns  of 
crimson  lava  and  red-hot  rook  to  the  height  of 
600  or  600  ft  The  Uv«  was  ejected  with  a 
rotary  motion,  imiformly  toward  the  soath. 
Manna  Loa  has  been  seen  at  sea  from  a  dis- 
tance of  68  leagues;  "the  most  striking  ex- 
ample I  have  yet  known,"  says  Humboldt, 
"  of  the  visibiJity  of  a  monntain." 
UtfHDT  THinSDAT.  See  Holt  Wax. 
MlCFHtmiB,  Plene  Lnli  X««ac  *t,  a  French 
astronomer,  bom  in  St  Malo,  Jnly  17,  1BB8, 
died  in  Basel,  Jnly  27, 1769.  He  was  five  years 
in  the  army,  but  he  resigned  tu  1T28,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  sciences.  His 
ability  in  opposing  the  physical  theory  of  Des- 
cartes, and  substituting  for  it  that  of  Newton, 
gained  him  admission  in  1T97  into  the  royal 
society  of  London.  The  controversy  had  ei- 
ciud  pnblic  interest,  when  the  French  govern- 
ment resolved  to  veri^  one  of  the  hypotheses 
of  the  British  philosopher,  that  of  the  fiattening 
of  the  terrestrial  globe  near  the  poles.  Man- 
pertnia  was  at  the  head  of  a  commiasion  of 
academicians,  inclading  Clairaut  and  Lemon- 
nier,  which  in  178S-'7  measured  an  are  of  a 
meridian  in  I-apland;  and  the  resolt,  confirm- 
ing the  oonjactnre  of  Newton,  gave  him  dis- 
tinction thronghont  Europe.  He  was  invited 
by  Frederick  the  Great  to  Berlin,  where  he  be- 
came president  of  the  academy,  married  a  lady 
of  a  discingnishod  family,  and  received  large 
pennons.  In  1760  he  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  KOnig,  who  disputed  one  of 
tbe  principles  of  Manpertnis  ana  maintained 
that  it  was  a  plagiarism  from  Leibnitz.  The 
latt^  yeara  of  his  life  ware  afflicted  by  illness. 
■Aim,  CMgNgtfha  af  Bt  See  Saist-Macb. 
UVSETAB,  Jen  RMric  PhelTpean,  coant, 
a  I^ench  statesman,  bom  July  9,  17Q1,  died 
Not.  31, 1781.  He  was  grandson  of  the  chan- 
cellor Pontchartrain,  and  at  the  age  of  14  soc- 
ceeded  his  father  as  secretary  of  state,  the  ad- 
nunistratdon  of  the  office  being  intrusted  to 
the  marqnis  de  La  Vrilli^re  till  1726,  when  he 
became  tbe  acting  minister.  Re  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  office  till  1749,  embellished 
the  capital,  sent  La  Gondamine,  Bougner,  and 
others  to  measore  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in 
Pern,  near  tbe  eqnator,  and  Maupertais,  Clai- 
raut, and  others  to  measnre  an  arc  In  I«p- 
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lantt.  He  also  promoted  the  expeditions  of 
Fonrmont  to  Greece  and  the  Orient,  and  of 
Jussieu  to  Pern.  An  epigram  which  he  wrote 
opon  Mme.  de  Pompadour  canaed  his  ban- 
ianment  from  court  for  2fi  years.  He  was 
recalled  by  Lonis  XVI.,  agun  became  pres- 
ident of  the  ooancil  of  state,  restored  the  ex- 
iled parliaments,  called  Tnrgot  and  Necker 
SQOcessively  into  tbe  ministry,  hot  by  hia  fickle 
and  frivoloas  adminiatration  hastened  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  French  revelation.  The  Mi~ 
moirtt  du  ccmU  de  Maur^at  was  pabliahed 
by  the  abb*  Soalavie  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1792). 

■IDKER.  I.  fiearg  laiwig  in,  a  German 
jurist,  born  at  Erpolsbeim,  Rhenish  Bavsria, 
Nov.  2,  1790,  died  in  Munich,  May  fl,  1872. 
He  took  his  degree  at  Heidelberg  in  1812,  and 
studied  in  Paris  till  1814.  He  was  subsequently 
asfflstant  attorney  general  in  various  places  tiU 
1826,  when  he  became  professor  at  tbe  univer- 
sity of  Manich.  Earing  been  made  councillor 
of  state,  he  was  from  18S2  to  1884  a  member 
of  the  r^ency  in  Athens,  Greece,  and  distili- 
gaished  himself  by  drawing  np  most  of  tiie 
codes  of  law.  In  184?  he  was  tor  s  short 
time  minister  of  foreign  afifurs  and  of  justice. 
Among  bis  numerous  works  are  Dat  grieehi- 
scAe  Yolh  (8  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1836),  and  6e- 
tckiehte  der  Stddteverfatning  tn  DeuUehland 
(4  vols.,  Eriangen,  1869-71).  fl.  Ksarad,  a 
German  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  St 
Frankenthal  in  1828.  In  1847  he  becamepro- 
feSBor  of  jurisprudence  at  Heidelberg.  He  is 
a  high  aathority  on  early  Scandinarian  his- 
tory, laws,  langQBges,  and  literatnre.  Bis 
principal  works  are:  DU  Entttehung  da  i»- 
ISndUehen  SlaaU  und  leiner  Ver/auvtig  (Mu- 
nich, 1862)  ;  Die  Bekehrung  da  lurfwegiichm 
Stamma  turn  Ckrittenthum  (%  vols.,  1866- 
'S);  an  edition  of  tbe  Icelandic  GvtlthSrit- 
laga  (Leipsic,  1868);  and  I*lAnduek«  Vclia- 
tagen  der  Oegenwari  (1860). 

MlGKrTAA'ii.    See  Maubitakia. 

MlmlCE,  count  of  Nassau  end  prince  ot 
Orange,  stadtholder  of  the  United  Dutch  Prov- 
inces, bom  at  Dillenbnrg,  Nov.  14,  1667,  died  at 
the  Hagoe,  April  28, 1625.  He  was  the  second 
surviving  son  of  William  I.  of  Orange,  sumamed 
tbe  Silent,  by  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony.  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  in  hia  17th 
year  when  his  father  was  assassinated  (1684), 
and  was  soon  after  proclaimed  governor  and 
captain  general  by  the  states  of  Holland  end 
Zealand,  his  elder  brother  Philip  William  hav- 
ing been  carried  by  the  duke  of  Alva  to  Spain. 
Manrice,  though  commencing  his  military  ca- 
reer under  the  control  of  the  connt  of  Hohen- 
lohe,  was  elected  by  the  states  in  1567  gov- 
ernor and  commander-in-chief  of  the  republic, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  Leicester; 
and  after  the  recall  of  Leicester  by  Qncen 
Elizabeth  he  was  acknowledged  as  stadtholder 
and  commander-in-chief  by  all  the  prorinees, 
Lord  Willoughby  commanding  the  English  aux- 
ilisry  forces.  Opposed  to  the  greatest  captain 
of  tiiat  period,  Alessandro  Famese,  Maurice 
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sarprised  and  oaptared  Breda  (16M),  and  in  tho 
following  year  tiok  Zatphen,  Devonter,  Nime- 
guen,  and  other  plaoea.  The  conquest  of  Gar- 
truidenberg  (169S}  and  Groning^n  (lfi!J4),  after 
protracted  sieges,  mamfested  still  more  clearly 
bU  abilities;  and  his  camp  soon  became,  like 
tbat  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  died  in  1593, 
one  of  tho  great  schools  of  the  military  art,  to 
which  warlike  youth  flocked  from  every  Prot- 
estant country.  In  theae  and  many  Bubseqnent 
oonqaests,  Maurice  was  assisted  by  the  Eng- 
lish aoxiliarj  troops  tinder  Sir  Francis  Yere, 
and  he  was  stiit  more  indebted  to  the  wd  of 
the  latter  in  his  first  battle  in  the  open  field, 
before  Turnhout  in  Brabant,  where  he  ronted 
the  Spaniards  and  compelled  the  fortress  to 
surrender  (1097).  In  1S9S  Albert  of  Ansti'ia, 
governor  of  tho  Netherlands  in  right  of  his 
wife  Isabella,  on  whom  the  sovereignty  bad 
been  bestowed  by  her  father  Philip  II,,  de- 
manded from  the  United  Provinces  a  voluntary 
submission  to  their  new  rulers.  The  republic 
answered  only  by  a  more  vigoroos  prosecution 
of  the  war  by  land  and  sea.  Maurice  ronted 
the  archduke  at  Nlenport  near  Ostend  (1600), 
the  issue  of  the  battle  being  Iode  disputed, 
and  the  English  under  Sir  Francis  Yere  claim- 
ing tho  principal  honor  of  the  victory.  The 
Protestant  army,  however,  was  enhansted,  and 
Albert  was  allowed  to  resume  the  Qold  with 
superior  forces,  and  to  commence  tho  siege  of 
Osteud,  while  Maurice  successively  laid  siege  to 
other  places.  The  resistance  of  Ostend  lasted 
more  than  three  years;  but  when  the  Italian 
Spinola  took  the  command  of  the  besieging 
army,  all  efforts  to  save  the  fortress  proved 
vain,  and  an  honorable  capitulation  ended  the 
'Strufi^le,  which  had  cost  the  king  of  Spain 
'60,000  men.  Maarioe  had  in  the  mean  while 
achieved  numerous  conquests,  which  more  than 
balanced  the  loss  of  Ostend,  and  the  Duti^h 
colonial  possessions  had  been  much  extended, 
largely  at  the  expense  of  Spun  and  Portugal. 
Spinola  himself  advising  peace,  Philip  III. 
Anally  yielded,  and  a  truoe  for  12  years  was 
concluded  at  the  Ilague  (IIOB),  under  which 
the  Dutch  ret^ned  their  liberty  and  conquests. 
This  termination  of  the  struggle  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  diplomacy  of  Barneveldt,  Ilea- 
rice  resisting  it  to  the  laat.  Bent  on  usurping 
supreme  power,  Maurice  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  his  country  in  order  to  re- 
tain his  command;  and  when  checked  by  the 
energy  of  the  veteran  statesman,  he  eagerly 
sought  for  his  destruction.  Maurice  flattered 
and  exdted  the  passions  of  the  Gomarists, 
while  Barneveldt  adhered  to  the  Arminians. 
The  synod  of  Dort  was  convoked  (1S18),  a 
mock  trial  was  hold,  and  Barneveldt  perished 
on  the  scaffold  (1619).  Grotius  and  others 
vere  thrown  into  prison.  A  son  of  Barne- 
veldt, who  undertook  to  avenge  his  father,  ivaa 
executed.  But  the  people  punished  Manriee 
by  noconoealod  detestation,  and  he  entirely 
lost  thefmit  of  hiscrimes.  Only  the  reoew^ 
of  Ute  war  after  the  expiration  of  the  trace 


(1621)  restored  him  to  popnlarity.    He  com- 

pelled  Spinola  to  ruse  tbe  siege  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  <1623),  for  the  conquest  of  which  he 
had  sacrificed  10,000  of  his  best  troops,  but 
was  unable  te  rescue  Breda,  his  grief  on  the 
fall  of  which  (162fi)  is  believed  to  have  caused 
his  death.  His  elder  brother  having  died,  as 
restored  prince  of  Orange,  in  1618,  the  younger, 
Frederick  Henry,  succeeded  as  stadtholder. — 
See  Motley,  "  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands" (1880-'6T),  and  "Life  and  Death  of 
John  of  Bameveld  "  (1874). 

■il'UCE,  duke  and  elector  of  Saxony,  a  Ger- 
man general,  born  in  Freiberg,  March  21, 1G21, 
died  at  Sievershausen,  near  Lttneburg,  July  11, 
1663.  He  received  a  brilliant  education,  and 
joined  the  Proteatant  chnrch  in  1639.  In  1641 
ne  married  a  daughter  of  the  landgrave  Philip 
of  Eesse,  and  in  the  aame  year  (Aug.  IS)  soc- 
ceeded  his  father  Henry  the  Pious  on  the  ducal 
throne.  In  1642  he  fought  in  the  army  of  the 
emperor  Charles  Y.  against  the  Turks,  and  in 
1543  against  the  French.  He  aided  the  empe- 
ror in  defeating  the  Smalcald  league  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mahlberg  (April  24,  1B47J,  although  his 
father-in-law  was  one  of  the  two  principij  lead- 
ers of  the  league.  The  other  leader  was  his 
consin  John  Frederick  of  the  Ernestine  line  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  with  whom  he  hod  pre- 
viously quarrelled,  and  whose  dominions  were 
now  added  to  his  own,  with  the  rank  of  elecWr 
conferred  upon  him  hj  the  emperor  (July  I, 
1647).  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  was  at  the  same 
time  treacberoudy  arrested  at  Halle,  and  oth- 
er arbitrary  measures  soon  alienated  Maurice 
from  the  emperor  and  caused  him  to  originate 
a  bold  scheme,  which  with  one  stroke  of  bis 
Bword  cut  the  knot  that  imperilled  the  ref- 
ormation and  the  liberties  of  Germany.  He 
availed  himself  in  15G0  of  the  commisMon  giv- 
en him  to  enforce  the  imperial  ban  against  the 
disaffected  city  of  Magdeburg  to  make  milita- 
ry preparations,  and  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  Henry  II.  of  France  at  Friedewalde,  OcL 
6, 1551.  Before  throwing  oS  his  mask,  he  once 
more  demanded  the  liberation  of  his  father- 
in-law,  which  was  refused  by  Oharlea  Y.  fie 
now  marched  on  Innspmck,  where  Charles  was 
lying  very  sick  with  gout,  and  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  before  that  city  in  May,  1552, 
while  tho  French  occnoied  the  emperor's  pos- 
sessions in  Lorraine.  Cnaries  narrowly  escaped 
capture  by  hasty  Sight,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
store to  liberty  both  the  cousin  and  the  father- 
in-law  of  Maurice,  and  to  grant  by  the  treaty 
of  Passau  (Aug.  2, 1562)  thefullest  religious  lib- 
erty to  the  Protestants,  upon  which  Maurice 
had  inusted  as  the  condition  of  peace.  Subse- 
quently  he  joined  the  emperor  and  his  brother 
King  Ferdinand  in  a  new  campaign  against  the 
Turks,  and  behaved  with  his  wonted  gallan- 
try, but  without  achieving  any  decided  success. 
Early  in  1553  he  joined  Uie  league  ag^nst  the 
margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  would 
not  recognize  the  treaty  of  Passau,  Maurice 
acbievad  a  brilliant  victory  over  him  at  Sievers- 
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hanaen  (Jnly  9),  bnt  recdved  a  wonnd  from 
which  he  died  two  days  afterward.  In  180S  a 
motiDment  was  erected  on  the  battle  fl«ld  in 
his  boDor.  He  promoted  important  civil,  mil- 
itary, and  educational  reforms  in  Saionj,  and 
added  aeveral  ioatituticns  to  the  univeraity  of 
Letpaic.  He  WBa  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Aogastne.  His  onlj  surviving  daaf;bter,  Anna, 
became  the  wife  of  William  I.,  prince  of  Ur- 
ange. — See  MbriU,  Htrtog  und  Kurfttrtt  ton 
AuAmb,  by  Langena  (3  vols.,  Leipaic,  1641). 
'  UDRICE,  JefeB  Frederick  De^lwa,  an  English 
clergyman,  born  in  I80S,  died  in  London, 
Apnl  1, 1873.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian 
nunister,  and  was  sent  at  an  earlj  age  to  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge,  wbere  he  contracted  a 
fnendship  with  John  Sterling,  and  they  mar' 
ried  sisters.  He  declined  a  fellowship  on  the 
groand  that,  being  a  dissenter,  he  could  not 
sign  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of 
Englaui],  and  take  a  degree.  Going  with  Ster- 
ling to  London,  he  became  connected  with  the 
"Athenmam,"  and  published  a  novel  entitled 
"Eostace  Gonyers,  or  Brother  and  Sister."  It 
waa  not  put  in  circulation  till  1684,  when  the 
pablisher  bad  qnite  lost  sight  of  the  author. 
The  viMa  of  toe  novel  was  called  Cant  Uar- 
ryat;  aod  Ur.  Uanrice  received  a  challenge 
from  Capt  Frederick  Marryat,  whose  aston- 
ishment waa  great  on  learning  tiiat  the  anony- 
mouH  author  of  "  Enstace  Conyers  "  bad  never 
heard  of  the  author  of  "  Frank  Mildmay,"  and, 
being  in  holy  orders,  waa  obliged  to  decline 
fighting  a  dnel.  At  the  end  of  two  years  be 
became  a  member  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  a  candidate  for  boly  orders,  and  about 
1838  received  ordination.  Endeavoring  to 
make  the  theology  of  his  church  minister  to 
the  social  wants  of  the  people,  be  nnrsaed  a 
career  of  activity  and  Qsefulnesa  in  that  direc- 
tion, although  be  encountered  much  opposi- 
tion. Allying  himself  from  the  outset  with 
that  movement  in  the  established  cbnrcb  now 
known  as  the  "  Broad  Chmxih "  party,  of 
which  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  was  the  acknowl- 
edged pioneer,  he  was  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  commonly  regarded  as  his  sncceasor  in 
ile  leadership.  His  personal  influence  secnred 
many  adherents;  and  his  numerous  writings, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  devoted  to  the  ex- 
position of  "Broad  Church"  views,  were 
widely  circulated  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica. Not  less  remarkable  was  his  advocacy 
of  "  Christian  socialism,"  in  which  be  found 
an  able  and  enthusiastic  colleague  in  the  Rev. 
Charlea  Kingaley.  He  founded  a  working- 
men's  colle^  in  London,  to  which  he  devoted 
much  time  and  attention.  In  1846  bo  was 
appointed  chaplain  and  reader  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  about  the  same  time  professor  of  the- 
ology in  King's  college,  London,  which  latter 
post  be  re«gned  in  18G8 ;  and  in  ISSO,  by  the 
queen,  incumbent  of  the  district  church  of 
Vere  street,  Marylebone.  In  18S6  he  became 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
nty  of  Cambridge,  and  in  1BG7  received  the 
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honorary  degree  of  M.  A,  Charles  Eingsley 
says  that,  although  he  was  a  great  and  rare 
thinker,  he  was  greatest  in  hia  personal  influ- 
ence. His  principal  works  are:  "Theological 
Essays  "  (1863),  which  cost  him  bis  professor- 
ship in  King's  college;  "Philosophy  of  the 
First  Sis  Centuries,"  and  "  Unity  of  the  New 
Teatament"  (1854)  ;  "  The  Patriarchs  and 
Idiwgivers  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  "  The 
Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament " 
(leSo);  "TheEpistlesof  St.  John,"and  "Medi- 
(eval  PhUoBophy  "  (1867) ;  "  Parochial  Ser- 
mons "  (6  vole.,  I860) ;  "  The  Religions  of  the 
World,"  and  "  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse  " 
(IBBI);  "Modem  Philosophy"  (18B2);  "The 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven"  (IBM); 
"  The  Gospel  of  Bt,  John,"  and  "  The  Conflict 
of  Good  and  Evil  in  our  Day  '^  (1866) ;  "  The 
Workman  ond  the  Franchise,"  and  "  The  Com- 
mandments, as  Instruments  of  National  Refor- 
mation" (1866);  "The  Conscience"  (1868); 
and  "  Social  Morality,  Twenty-one  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge" 
(1869).  In  connection  with  a  layman  he 
wrote  "  The  Claims  of  the  Bible  and  of  Sci- 
ence" (1868).  A  posthumous  work  on  the 
Lord's  prayer,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  was 
publiahed  in  1873,  and  "The  Friendship  of 
Books,  and  other  Lectures,"  edited  by  Thomaa 
Hughes,  in  1874.  A  memorial  of  him  has 
been  printed,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
placing  bis  bust  in  Westminster  abbey,  to  es- 
tablishing the  workingmen's  college  on  a  more 
permanent  basis,  and  providing  for  lectures  in 
It,  chiefly  on  the  history  and  study  of  the  Bible. 

HiFRICE,  TIsMai,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  I'n  Hertford  about  1756,  died  in  London, 
March  80, 1824.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  and- 
became  curate  of  Woodford  in  Essex.  He  re- 
signed that  post  in  1786,  and  accepted  a  small 
pastorate  at  Epping.  In  1799  he  became  as- 
sistant librarian  to  the  British  museum.  His 
principal  works  are ;  "Indian  Antiquities"  (7 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1791-'7) ;  "  History  of  Hin- 
dostan"  (8  vols.  4to,  179B-'9) ;  "  Modern  His- 
tory of  India"  (B  vols.,  ie02-'4)!  and  his  per- 
sonal "Memoirs"  (8  vols.,  iei9-'2S). 

■ICIICE  OF  SIXONT.    See  Sake. 

UmiCICH,  FIiTln  Tittriu,  a  Byzantine  em- 
peror, born  in  Arabiaans,  Cappadocia,  about 
689,  executed  Nov.  27,  603.  Descended  from 
an  ancient  Roman  family,  he  passed  hia  youth 
in  the  camp  and  at  the  court  of  Justin  II.,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Tiberius  II.  in  678  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. In  680  and  681  ho  totally  overthrew 
the  Persians  in  two  pitched  battles,  ond  re- 
turned to  Constantinople  in  triumph.  On  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  who  proposed  Mauricius  for 
his  successor,  tlie  latter  ascended  the  throne 
amid  universal  rejoicing  (662).  The  Persians 
immediately  renewed  the  war,  and  twice  de- 
feated the  Byzantine  commander-in-chief  on 
their  borders.  Mauricius  sent  out  his  brother- 
in-law  Pbilippicus,  who  gained  a  groat  victo- 
ry at  Bolaoon  in  S86,  but  soon  after  suffered 
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a  total  defeat  in  Arzanene.  Phili[ipioiiB  ma 
deposed,  but  raised  a  mutiny,  b?  which  he 
r^ained  the  command  only  to  give  new  proof 
of  his  inoompeUnc; ;  he  was  again  deposed, 
and  Heraolioa  retrieved  the  fortnoee  of  the 
unpire  by  repeated  viotories.  The  war  which 
■nooeeded  between  the  Tnrka  and  Peruana  gave 
relief  to  the  Byzantane  arms.  The  Fenian 
king  Ohosroes  II.,  being  driven  into  exile,  took 
refuge  in  the  Byiantine  territory,  and  wrote  a 
letl«r  to  Manrioios  imploring  aid.  The  em- 
peror gave  him  a  large  snm  of  money,  and  sent 
a  powerful  army  for  the  invasion  of  Persia. 
The  Persian  rebel  Bahram  waa  decisively  de- 
feated at  Balarath,  Ghosroes  was  restored  to 
his  throne  (691),  and  from  this  time  till  the 
death  of  Mamddns  there  waa  peace  t>etween 
Persia  and  the  empire.  Hostihties,  begun  in 
697,  bad  in  the  mean  while  been  carried  on 
aguQst  the  Avars.  After  one  defeat  the  bar- 
bariaoB  refraioed  from  any  inonraioa  for  five 
years.    When  they  again  threatened  the  em- 

QUanridus  intended  to  pnt  himself  at  the 
of  the  army ;  bnt  it  was  already  the  By- 
zantine onstom  for  the  emperor  not  to  oom- 
mand  in  the  field,  and  yielding  to  the  remon- 
Btranoes  of  the  senate,  he  sent  Priaeus  as  a  sob- 
Btitat«.  He  was  onsncoeBrfnl,  and  was  super' 
seded  by  the  emperor's  brother  Peter,  and  the 
latter  soon  after  by  OommentiolaB,  who  suf- 
fered a  disastrooB  defeat,  in  which  12,000  By- 
zantines were  made  prisoners  by  the  Avars,  and 
engaged  in  treacherons  intrignea.  The  fortnne 
of  the  war  was  restored  in  five  snoces^ve  battles 
bj  Prisons,  who  was  again  plaoad  in  oommand. 


Avar  territory.  The  emperor  had  allowed 
the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Avars  to  be  pnt  to 
death  rather  than  ransom  them,  the  reason 
probably  being  that  they  were  the  mntinoas 
and  dangerous  soldiers  of  Commentiolas.  The 
troops  of  Prisons  now  complained  that  they 
were  destined  to  destruction  like  the  12,000 
prisoners,  organized  a  rebellion,  made  Fhocas 
commander-in-chief,  and  marched  toward  Oon- 
atantjnople ;  and  while  an  insnrrection  arose 
In  the  city,  Hanrioins  escaped  with  his  family 
by  sea,  took  refoge  in  the  church  of  St.  Au- 
tonomus,  near  Chalcedon,  and  despatched  his 
son  to  Ohosroes  to  ask  him  in  turn  for  aid  in 
the  recovery  of  his  throne.  The  emissaries  of 
Phooaa,  who  had  been  produmed  emperor, 
foond  him  in  the  sanctuary,  and  dragged  him 
thence  to  the  sosffold.  Hve  of  his  sons  were 
executed  with  him,  hb  eldest  son  Theodosius 
soon  after,  and  the  empress  and  three  of  her 
daoghters  were  imprisoned  and  afterward  pnt 
to  death.  He  was  distinKQishad  for  habits  of 
self-control,  affection,  and  piety.  He  strictly 
enforced  beneficial  laws,  protected  art  and 
learning,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  military 
art,  which  still  exists. 
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bonnded  N.  by  the  Uediterranean,  £.  by  th« 
river  Ampaega,  which  separated  it  from  Nn- 
midla,  B.  by  the  Atlas  monntaius,  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic.  Nnmerous  rivers  intersect  this 
mountainous  region  and  empty  either  into  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Mediterranean ;  among  them, 
besides  the  Ampsag^  may  be  mentioned  the 
ancient  Sala,  Subor,  i.jt,  Hnlncba,  and  Ghina- 
laph.  The  Pnceniciana  at  a  remote  age  founded 
BO  many  setUemeuts  here,  that  along  the  whole 
coast  there  was  not  a  single  town  whose  popu- 
lation was  not  of  CanaanilJBh  race.  Herodo- 
tus does  not  mention  the  nations  of  this  region. 
Later  writers  say  that  from  the  earliest  times 
it  was  inhabited  by  Manrusii  or  Hanri  (Uoors), 
blacks,  a  tribe  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Numidians ;  bnt  their  accounts  of  the  origin  or 
immigration  of  this  people  seem  to  be  fabulous. 
The  people  have  by  recent  research  been  con- 
nected with  the  Libyans  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
omenta,  (See  Lotans.)  They  first  became 
known  t«  the  Romans  when  the  latter  in  their 
contests  with  the  Cailhaginians  bad  carried  the 
war  into  Africa.  In  the  Jugnrthine  war  Boo- 
obos,  kiuK  of  Mauritania,  was  conspicuons,  and 
his  sons  Bogudes  and  Bocchos  were  conflmed 
as  joint  kinga  of  the  country  by  Julius  Ctesar 
in49B.  G.  In  A.  D.  42  the  Romans  divided  the 
kingdom  into  two  provinces  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  river  MaJna  or  Mnlncba; 
the  western  province  was  called  Mauritania 
Tin^tana,  and  the  eastern  Mauritania  0»sar- 
iensia.  The  Romans  founded  in  these  prov- 
inces 21  considerable  colonies,  and  introduced 
into  the  population  a  large  element  of  Italian 
ori^.  In  429  the  Vandals,  led  by  Genseric, 
oonqnered  Uauritania ;  bntiii6S4  it  waa  reoon- 
quered  by  Belisarius,  and  remained  a  province 
of  the  empire  till  it  was  overrun  and  subdned 
by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  about  the  close 
of  the  Tth  century.  (SeeMooBs,  andMoBoooo.) 
■iCUTIIJS,  or  Us  rf  Fruce,  an  island  belong- 
ing to  England,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
lat  1B°  58'  and  20°  81'  S.  and  Ion.  ST"  21'  and 
GT°  61'  E.,  about  600  m.  S..  of  Madagascar,  120 
m.  E.  N.  £.  of  Reunion,  and  2,700  m.  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  length  N.  and  S.  89 
m.,  greatest  breadth  37  m. ;  area,  ST6  sq.  m. ; 

^p.  in  1672,  826,464.  The  island  ia  divided 
.0  nine  districts.  (See  mu>.)  Pori  Louis  is 
the  capital  and  the  port  tnrough  which  all 
the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on.  The  popula- 
tion is  made  up  of  various  Asiatic,  Afncan, 
and  Enropean  races,  and  of  every  ooncdvable 
admixture  of  them  alL  Among  them  are  sev- 
eral thoDsand  Hindoos,  by  whom  the  sugar  es- 
tates are  mostly  worked.  The  English  ele- 
ment is  generally  confined  to  the  public  func- 
tionaries and  a  few  merchants,  and  has  not 
penetrated  the  mass  of  the  population.  Eng- 
lish is  little  spoken. — There  are  numerous 
capes  and  bays  along  the  shore,  and  the  island 
is  endrded  by  coral  reefs  at  various  distances, 
but  generally  parallel  to  the  land.  In  these 
reefs  there  are  11  passes,  throngfa  moat  of 
which  la^  vessels  may  enter  and  Bad  good 
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ancliorago  within.  The  rivers  are  of  little  im- 
portanoe ;  in  the  rainy  season  thej  are  swollen 
lOtO  torrents,  wliile  in  the  dry  the;  are  Httle 
more  ttian  brooks.  There  are  several  lakes, 
which  are  called  either  banin*  or  mar«M,  The 
U^^eat  is  the  Grand  Baaain  in  the  moun- 
tdna  of  Bavane.  The  Hare  aax  Vakoia,  named 
from  the  takoi  or  screw  pine  (pandanut  uti- 
tii),  which  abounds  in  the  distriot,  and  with 
whioh  it  is  endreled,  covers  about  two  sqnare 
miles  in  rainy  weather.  Many  streams  flow 
into  it ;  it  is  in  some  places  3G  fathoma  deep, 
and  is  well  stocked  with  crawfish,  prawns,  eele 
of  enormona  size,  and  a  sniall  red  fish  original- 
ly teoogbt  from  China.  UaoritiDS  is  ezceed- 
inglj  pictoreaqne,  having  lofty  ranges  of  hills, 
wHh  bold  and  grand  ontlinee.  It  is  intersect- 
ed by  three  prindpal  chtuns  of  mODntaina,  with 
spurs  radiating  to  the  coast,  which  vary  from 
1,800  to  2,800  fL  above  the  sea,  and  many  of 


them  are  of  very  aingnlar  form.  The  most  re- 
markable is  Reter  Booth  or  Peterbote,  2,874  ft. 
high,  terminated  by  a  spire  of  naked  rook,  on 
the  top  of  which  rests  an  immense  mass  of 
stone,  larger  than  the  point  on  which  it  is 
lalanced.  The  highest  peak  b  the  Piton  of 
the  BiviSre  Noire,  which  is  S.903  ft  above  the 
tea.  Another,  called  Le  Ponce  from  its  re- 
Mmblance  to  the  hnman  thotnh,  is  2,707  ft 
high.  There  are  many  cnrioos  oavems,  of 
oonsiderabte  extent,  in  some  of  the  ranges.  In 
tbe  centre  of  the  island,  on  an  elevated  pla- 
tean,  there  is  a  mountain  of  a  sogar-loaf  form 
called  Hton  dn  Uilien  de  I'lle.  The  land  rises 
gradnally  from  the  ahore  to  the  interior,  and 
the  N.  end  is  more  elevated  than  the  S.  The 
Uand  presents  nomerons  indications  of  vol- 
eanio  origin.  The  rocks  rise  in  strata  from 
tbe  ahore  to  the  centre  of  the  ialand,  npon 
which  there  are  many  mountains  composea  of 
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ferm^one  rocks  and  grayuh  lava.  Iron  ore 
is  very  abnndant,  but  the  iron  ia  of  inferior 
qaality. — The  heat,  which  is  greatest  from  No- 
vember to  April,  is  tempered  on  the  coasts  by 
sea  breeiea,  and  in  the  interior  by  the  elevation 
of  the  surface;  and  the  climate  is  so  salubrious, 
that  Europeans  whose  health  is  impaired  in 
India  come  here  to  restore  it  The  mean  an- 
nual temperature  at  Port  Lonis  is  about  74°  F., 
and  somewhat  less  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the 
island.  The  average  annual  fall  of  rain  at  Port 
Lonis  is  89'26  inches.  The  runy  season  is 
from  Jonnary  to  April,  bnt  showers  are  fre- 
quent at  all  times,  particnlarly  in  the  interior. 
Between  December  and  May  the  island  is  snb- 
ieet  to  hnrricanes,  for  which  its  neighborhood 
IB  famons.  In  1778  the  chnrch  and  abont  800 
houses  were  destroyed  at  Port  Lonis  by  a  hur- 
ricane ;  and  on  the  opposite  nde  of  the  island 
the  sea  rose  45  ft.  In  March,  1618,  and  Febm- 
ary,  1824,  great  hnrrioanes  did  immense  damage 
to  the  plantations  and  ahipping,  and  caused  tbe 
loss  of  many  Uves.  Ihinng  a  terrible  cyclone 
on  March  10-12,  18S8,  nearly  S.OOO  valuable 
hoildings  were  destroyed,  including  some  of 
stone  and  iron,  and  more  than  20,000  hnts  of 
the  laboring  population ;  tbe  number  of  per- 
sona killed  was  69  ;  and  a  vast  amoout  of  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds  was  deetroyed.  The  mor- 
tality among  the  troops  is  very  little  greater 
than  in  Europe,  and  does  not  ranch  exceed  8 
per  cent  per  annum.  But  of  late  years  mala- 
rious fevers  have  prevailed,  and  in  1872  had 
become  endemic  and  were  l^ely  to  occur  with 
more  or  less  severity  in  every  hot  season.  In 
1867  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  island  was 
40,114,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  population ;  hut 
no  snch  terrible  mortality  has  oconrred  in  any 
other  year.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1868 
was  18,408,  and  it  continned  to  decrease  till 
1871,  in  which  year  and  1873  there  was  again 
a  slight  increase.  In  1871  the  mortality  from 
fever  was  nearly  45  per  cent,  of  that  from  all 
causes;  and  in  18raitWBs4B  per  cent— The 
chief  production  is  sngar ;  coffee  is  grown,  and 
rice  in  small  quantitiea;  but  the  prodnetioQ  of 
all  articles  of  food  is  far  inferior  to  the  con- 
sumption. The  vegetation  in  general  resembles 
that  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  Indigo,  cot- 
ton, and  spices  have  been  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  native  timber  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  considerable  varielf ,  including  ebony 
(the  finest  In  the  world),  oak,  ironwood,  and  a 
kind  of  pine.  The  vacoua  or  screw  pine  (pan- 
doTua  titilit)  Is  not  only  a  very  common  wild 
plant,  but  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
its  leavee,  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  socks  in  which  the  sugar  is  exported. 
Nearly  every  beautiful  tree  of  Uie  tropics  flour- 
ishes here.  The  indigenous  fruits  are  of  little 
value,  and  are  chiefly  those  of  the  ebony  and 
palmiste;  but  guavas,  18  kinds  of  bananas, 
peaches,  pineapples,  mulberries,  and  straw- 
berries are  raised  on  most  of  the  plantations. 
The  government  botanic  gardens  at  Pampte- 
~  eatablished  by  M.  Poivre,  the  gover- 
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nor  in  1768,  ar«  remarkable  for  their  Turied 
prodaotiona,  and  contain  the  richest  tuid  rarest 
|)lant3  of  the  East.  Witb  a  view  to  improviDg 
the  colture  of  the  cone,  an  agricaltnral  so<^iety 
n:as  formed  in  1853  hj  the  principal  planters. 
The  Burfaoe  of  the  ground  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent covered  with  atones,  renders  the  nee  of  the 
plough  impracticable,  and  eultivation  is  obieSj 
carried  on  by  the  boo.  Guano  is  eztensivelj 
nsed  as  a  mnnnre.    Ita  power  in  increasing  the 

Erodact  of  the  cane  is  at  first  almost  ineredi- 
le,  bnt  in  a  few  joan  it  eibansta  the  land. 
Deer  and  wild  hogs  and  goats  are  abundant  in 
the  monntsJDs,  and  short-le^^ed  horea  are  nu- 
merous in  the  plains.  Apes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  forests,  and  are  frequently  nsed  as  food  by 
tha  negroes.  The  tenreo,  a  species  of  hedge- 
hog, is  common,  and  witii  the  montouok,  an 
insect  which  eats  into  the  heart  of  trees,  is 
delicate  food  in  the  dry  season  for  the  wood 
cutters  of  the  Plaines  Wllhelms.  There  are 
Kreat  numbers  of  rats,  which  are  exoeedinglj 
deatruotive,  and  mice  are  common.  The  birds 
of  the  island  are  not  numeroas,  and  are  mostly 
of  the  smaller  tribes,  with  partridges,  wood 
pigeons,  and  doves,  and  in  the  marshy  spots  a 
kind  of  water  hen.  The  only  bird  of  prey  is 
a  species  of  hawk.  Mauritius  was  once  the 
home  of  the  dodo  and  of  a  number  of  other 
birds  of  species  now  supposed  to  be  extincL 
Among  these  were  the  "  giant "  (Legnatia 
ffiganUa),  a  kind  of  water  hen,  S  ft.  high, 
and  a  red  bird  of  the  rail  family,  with  a  bill 
like  a  snipe  (aphanapUfi/x  imperialit).  The 
martin,  introduced  from  Asia,  has  checked 
the  increase  of  insects.  There  ia  atill,  how- 
ever, a  oonsiderabie  variety  of  beautiful  insects 
on  the  island,  among  which  are  butterflies, 
moths,  great  numbers  of  grasshoppers,  wasps, 
and  wild  bees.  A  most  destructive  insect, 
Oiilled  the  kaierlae  (filatta  Americana  ferru- 
ffiaea),  is  one  of  the  greatest  peats  of  the  isl- 
and, attacking  every  liind  of  substance,  leath- 
er, binding  of  books,  and  provisions.  Ants  in- 
fest every  place,  and  one  kind  oooaaions  great 
damage  to  trees  and  wood  work.  There  are 
no  serpents,  nor  any  venomous  insaots,  except 
small  species  of  scorpion  and  centipede.  The 
fish  on  the  coast  are  abundant  and  excellent ; 
and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  crabs  and  mol- 
Insks.  The  lobster  att^ns  a  prodigious  size. 
The  sea  slug  so  highly  esteemed  in  Ohina  is 
foond  within  the  reefs.  Horses,  mules,  don- 
keys, homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  im- 
ported. In  IS70  there  were  on  the  island  16,- 
894  horned  cattle  and  18,059  sheep. — Sugar  was 
exported  in  186S  to  the  amount  of  896,512,877 
lbs.,  the  largest  quantity  ever  exported  in  any 
one  year;  in  1868,  221,760,000  lbs.;  in  1869, 
239,680,000  lbs. ;  in  1870,  228,480,000  lbs. ;  in 
1871,  276,620,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1872,  384,480.- 
000  lbs.  The  average  price  per  pound  since 
1867  has  been  2id.  The  total  value  of  the  ei- 
porta  to  Great  Britain  for  the  five  years  1888- 
'72  was  as  follows:  1868,  £1,056,419;  1869, 
i!667,615  ;   1370,  £871,387 ;   1871,  £888,886 ; 


1872,  £1,689,666.  The  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports to  all  countries  in  1871  was,  by  ofGcial  rfr- 
turns,  £3.063,064,  or  including  specie  £:i,129,- 
628;  and  in  1873,  £8.177,801,  or  including 
specie  £3,248,112;  "but  the  true  exports,^ 
says  the  government  administrator,  "undonbt^ 
edlj  for  exceeded  the  amount  declared."  The 
value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
same  period  was  as  follows;  1868,  £404,425; 
1869,  £899,878;  1870,  £499,875;  1871,  £538,- 
90B;  1872,  £6,911,713.  The  total  value  of 
the  imports  from  all  countries  in  1871  was 
£1,807,832,  or  including  specie  £2,044,386; 
and  in  1872,  £2,437,512,  or  including  specie 
£2,677,974.  The  only  home  product  of  note- 
worthy amount  exported,  besides  sugar,  ia  ram. 
Uaoritius  is  mostly  dependent  upon  imported 
provisions  and  manufactures.  In  1870,  674 
ships  arrived,  of  which  822  were  British,  39 
French,  and  3  from  the  United  States.  In 
1872  the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  was  648,462.  The  main  roods  of  the 
island  are  good,  being  mostly  macadamized 
and  kept  in  order  by  the  government.  There 
are  two  lines  of  railway :  uie  North  line,  from 
Port  Lonis  to  Grande  Riviere  8.  K.,  and  the 
Midland,  from  Port  Louis  to  Mah^bonrg.  each 
of  which  has  short  branch  lines.  The  scenery 
upon  the  latter  line  ia  very  fine.  Telegraphs 
ore  estsbhshed  along  the  lines. — There  are  at 
Port  Louis  a  convent  with  a  large  boarding 
school  attached  for  young  ladies,  and  a  con- 
vent with  a  hospital  attached  under  the  charge 
of  the  si9t«rs  of  charity.  There  is  also  a  royal 
college,  in  connection  with  which  a  new  ele- 
mentary school  was  opened  in  1872 ;  a  branch 
school  at  Gurepipe,  and  numerous  other  publio 
schools,  are  in  a  very  flonrishing  condition. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the 
government  achools  m  1873  was  5.040;  and 
the  annual  grant  for  schools  voted  by  the  i^s- 
latnre  is  about  £6.000.  The  Roman  Catholic 
ia  the  prevailing  religion,  presided  over  by  a 
bishop.  There  are  17  Catholic  churches  and 
32  chapels.  The  church  of  England  is  repre- 
sented b;  a  bishop  with  the  title  "  Xiord  Biahop 
of  Mauritius  and  its  Dependenciee."  Both  the 
Protestant  and  Oatbolic  clergy  are  p^d  out  of 
the  colonial  tressury.  Mohammedanism  is  pro- 
fessed by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  mosque 
is  in  course  of  building.  Several  newspapers 
are  published  at  Port  Louis,  only  one  of  which 
is  in  the  English  language. — The  government  of 
the  island  is  vested  in  a  governor  aided  by  an 
executive  conncil,  and  a  legislative  council  con- 
sisting of  seven  official  members  and  ten  non- 
ofGciai  members  chosen  from  the  chief  landed 
proprietors  of  the  island,  and  confirmed  in  their 
appointment  by  the  crown.  There  is  a  supreme 
court  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  presided 
over  by  three  judges;  and  a  petty  court  for 
the  trial  of  trivial  crimes  and  offences.  The 
revenue  of  the  island,  chiefly  derived  from 
customs  and  licenses,  was  for  1871  and  18^ 
£468,851  and  £528,689;  and  the  expenditure, 
£446,111  and£464,149respectivelr.   Tbegross 
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rti\waj  reTonae  for  the  same  yean  was  £108,- 
462  and  £110,446,  and  the  expenditure  £T8,- 
104  and  £88,438.  The  estimated  annj  ex- 
penditure for  18T2-'S  was  £66,300;  about  one 
halt  of  this  outlaj  is  general!}'  contribnted  by 
the  insular  government. — The  granitic  island  of 
Rodriguez;  the  Seychelles  islands,  86  or  SH  in 
number;  the  CargadoBGarayoB  or  St.  Brandon 
isles,  10  in  number;  the  Perhos Banhoa,  26  in 
nnmber;  the  Amirantes,  17  in  number;  Die- 
go Gftrcia,  and  several  smaller,  are  dependen- 
cies of  Mauritius,  Eodrignez  is  about  830  m. 
to  the  eastward,  in  lat.  19"  41'  S.  It  is  26  m. 
long  by  12  broad,  and  is  composed  of  hills,  with 
intervening  valleya  covered  to  a  great  extent 
with  rocks  and  stones.  There  is  tin  abundance 
of  fish  uround  the  island,  great  quantities  of 
which  are  salted  and  sent  to  Hauritins ;  and 
»perm  whales  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The  isl- 
and of  St  Brandon  Is  noted  for  its  scarlet  co- 
ral {tvbifm-a  OTUSMW).  The  SeycheUea  are  be- 
tween lat.  8°  80'  and  B"  46'  8.  They  were  dis- 
covered bnt  never  occupied  by  the  Portuguese. 
In  1T42  the  French  took  possession  of  them  and 
named  them  lies  do  Labourdonnais,  but  the 
name  was  soon  changed  to  Seychelles,  after  the 
vicomte  H^rault  do  Seychelles.  When  Mauri- 
tius was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British, 
this  group  fell  into  their  hands  with  it.  The 
chief  of  the  islands  are  Mahi,  Praslin,  Silhou- 
ette, La  Bigae,  and  Curieuse,  and  the  area  of 
the  whole  group  is  about  60,000  acres.  More 
thnn  half  of  tJiis  area  is  included  in  Mah6, 
which  is  IS  m.  long  and  from  8  to  G  m.  wide, 
with  a  very  steep  and  rngged  granite  mountain 
running  through  the  centre,  oil  which  the  prin- 
cipal peak.  Home  Blanc,  is  2,000  ft.  high. 
The  vegetation  of  this  island,  sa  well  as  of 
many  others  of  the  group,  is  exceedingly  luz- 
nriant;  among  the  prodnetions  are  cotton, 
mgar  cane,  tobacco,  and  various  spices.  The 
town  of  Port  Victoria,  formerly  Mahfi,  is  situ- 
eled  on  the  N.  E.  coast;  pop.  estimated  at 
about  7,000.  These  Islands  are  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  whaling  vessels;  all  have  abundance 
of  excellent  water.  The  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction is  the  COM  de  mer  (Lodoieea  Styehel- 
Ittram),  so  called  because  tne  nuts,  weighing 
some  40  lbs.  each,  were  found  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  long  before  tlie  ])lace  of  their  growth 
was  known.  Tortoise  shell  is  procured  in  eou- 
sldcrable  quantities.  Storms  are  unknown ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the 
eqnator,  the  climate  is  agreeable,  the  heat  be- 
ing tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  Diego  Garcia 
lies  abont  14°  further  E.,  and  is  a  low  coral  isl- 
and. It  abonuds  with  turtle,  and  has  a  few 
residents  from  Mauritius.  The  Amirantes  are 
a  group  of  low  coral  islands  about  100  m.  8,  W, 
of  the  Seychelles.  They  supply  vessels  with 
water,  cocoannts,  sheep,  fish,  and  turtle. — 
Mauritius  waa  discovered  in  160G  by  Pedro 
Msscarenhas,  who  called  it  CemS,  The  Portu- 
guese held  it  till  1508,  when  a  Dutch  squadron 
took  possession  of  it,  the  commander  changing 
iha  name  to  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  Maurice 


of  Nassau.  The  Dutch  first  settled  here  in 
1644,  but  they  abandoned  it  in  1712  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  it  was  taken  in  1716 
by  the  French,  who  called  it  lie  de  France. 
The  first  re^lar  settlement  took  place  in  1721 ; 
and  under  MahS  de  Labourdonnais,  who  in- 
troduced the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  in- 
digo, and  manioc,  and  was  appointed  gover- 
nor in  1734,  the  colony  became  very  prosper- 
ous. It  was  daring  his  second  adminiEtration 
that  the  ship  St.  Geran  was  wrecked,  in  which 
was  lost  the  young  lady  whose  story  was  the 
basis  of  Bemardin  do'  Saint-Pierre's  tale  of 
"  Paul  and  Virginia."  During  the  wars  of  the 
revolution  and  empire,  the  French  island  owed 
most  of  its  wealth  to  corsairs,  the  terror  of 
British  merchant  vessels  in  the  Indian  seas. 
The  British  seized  the  island  with  its  depen- 
dendes  in  1810,  and  by  the  peace  treaties  of 
1814  and  1616  the  English  possession  of  the 
island  was  ratified.  In  1636  slavery  ceased  to 
exist  in  Mauritius.  The  island  was  made  a 
bishopric  in  December,  1864. — See  Pike's  "Snb- 
tropical  Kombles  in  the  Land  of  the  Aphanap- 
teryx  "  (New  York,  1873). 

HIUKOCORDITOS.    See  Katbocokdatos. 

■iCIT,  a  central  county  of  Tennessee,  inter- 
sected by  Buck  river  and  drained  by  its  tribu- 
taries area,  670  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  86,289, 
of  whom  16,265  were  colored.  It  iias  a  diver- 
sified surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Nashville  and  Montgomery 
line  of  the  Lotiisville,  Nashville,  and  Great 
Southern  rnilroad,  and  the  branch  to  Mount 
Pleasant.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  wero 
200,684  bushels  of  wheat,  1,446,035  of  Indian 
corn,  01,387  of  oats,  28,670  of  Irish  and  24,962 
of  sweet  potatoes,  14,245  lbs.  of  tobacco,  86,- 
644  of  wool,  167,872  of  butter,  4,114  tons  of 
hay,  and  9,867  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
6,4B4  horses,  6,846  mnles  and  asses,  6,786  cows, 
11,093  other  cattle,  21,330  sheep,  and  53,124 
swine ;  S  flour  mills,  1  cotton  mill,  16  saw  mills, 
14  tanneries,  and  6  wool-carding  and  cloth- 
dressing  establishments.     Capital,  Coiorabin. 

HirKT,  Jmi  SIffKIa,  a  French  cardinal,  bom 
at  Veir^as,  Veuaissin,  June  26, 1746,  died  May 
II,  1817.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Avignon. 
At  the  age  of  SO  he  went  to  Paris  as  ahbe  pri- 
ctptevT,  but  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  ob- 
tained an  aeuuit  from  the  academy  for  an  ilvge 
on  F^nelonin  1770,  and  by  his  panegyrics  on 
St.  Louis  in  1772  and  St.  Augustine  in  1776 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  pulpit 
orators  of  the  time.  He  was  appointed  preach- 
er to  the  court,  pleased  both  believers  and  phi- 
losophers, and  through  the  infiuence  of  the 
former  obtained  the  abbey  of  FrSnade  and  the 
priory  of  Lihons,  and  throngh  that  of  the  lat- 
ter a  seat  in  the  academy.  In  1786  he  pro- 
nounced his  masterpiece  of  religious  eloquence, 
a  panegyric  on  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  At  the 
convocation  of  the  states  generolhe  was  chosen 
to  it  as  a  deputy  of  the  clergy,  immediately 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  as  a  defender 
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of  the  cbnrcb,  aristooracj,  and  Fojalty,  and  was 
the  moat  daring  and  powerfot  antagoniat  of 
Mirabean.  Until  the  night  of  Louis  XVI.  he 
opposed  the  revolutionary  measures  with  pre- 
eminent skill  and  at  constant  peril.  At  the  oJoso 
of  the  constituent  aaaembly  he  left  France,  and 
naa  received  with  a  triumph  at  Rome,  where  he 
took  np  his  residence.  He  was  made  succes- 
aivetj  arohbishop  of  Niceea  inparttbut,  nnnoto 
to  the  diet  at  Frankfort  for  the  election  of  em- 
peror, cardinal,  and  bishop  of  UonteBaacone 
and  Cometo.  On  the  invasion  b?  the  French 
in  1798  he  eacaped  in  disgaise  to  Venice,  and 
passed  thence  to  St.  Petersburg.  Retarning  in 
1T99,  he  was  appointed  by  the  count  of  Pro- 
vence (aftervani  Lonis  XVIII.)  his  ambassador 
to  the  hoi;  see,  hnt  became  reconciled  to  Na- 
poleon, and  retarned  to  France  in  1S06.  He 
was  declared  a  f  rench  cardinal,  was  consnlted 
in  eoclesiaslical  afFurs,  and  elected  a  member  of 
the  institute,  but  lost  the  esteem  of  his  former 
friends.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  arohbishop 
of  Paris,  and  his  florid  episcopal  charges  were 
Bubjeota  of  ridicnle,  and  showM  no  signs  of  hia 
former  energy.  When  the  pope  was  taken  to 
Savona  as  a  captive  of  Napoleon,  he  ordered 
Cardinal  Haurj  to  relinquish  the  administra- 
tion of  his  diocese.  He  disobejad,  and  after 
the  restoration  was  imprisoned  at  Rome.  His 
.£^1  lur  nioquenee  de  la  ehaire  (2  vols.,  1810) 
is  still  esteemed. — See  Poojoulati  Le  eardinal 
Maury,  la  trie  et  set  aivvret  (Paris,  1855). 

HlirKT,  Uals  Fer^iBd  Utnt,  a  French  an- 
ther, bom  in  Means,  March  28, 1817.  In  1836 
he  became  attached  to  the  royal  library,  which 
he  quitted  in  18S8.  His  bibliographictd  knowl- 
edge caused  him  to  be  recalled  in  1640,  and  in 
1844  he  was  elected  anh-lihrarian  to  the  insti- 
tute. In  this  office  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices, and  in  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres. 
In  1860  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  in  1882  professor  of  history  and  moral 
philosophy  in  the  college  de  France,  and  in 
1888  director  generol  of  the  archives.  His 
principal  publications  are:  Euai  tur  la  U- 
gendet  pUjimm  du  moytn  S^e  (Paris,  1843) ;  Let 
fiet  da  raoj/en  Age  (1865) ;  SittoiTe  deiffrandei 
Jbritt  de  la  France  (18G6) ;  La  terre  et  ehomme 
(IBSfl),  a  summary  of  recent  geographioal,  eth- 
nological,andphilologicalre8earches;  Hittoire 
de»  Teligiont  de  la  Qrice  antique  (8  vols., 
18G7- 60) ;  and  Miuie  d'architet,  an  account 
of  a  collection  from  the  Merovingian  period 
till  the  first  French  revolution,  wi£  1,200  fac- 
simile autogr^ha  by  Oharlea  Bethmont. 

■AEKT,  ■ittkew  FwtdM,  an  American  hy- 
drographer,  bom  in  Spottsylvania  oo.,  Vo., 
Jan.  14,  1B06,  died  in  Leiington,  Va.,  Feb.  1, 
1B7S.  Hisparenta  removed  whUa  he  was  atill 
young  to  Tennessee.  In  1836  he  entered  the 
naval  service  as  midahipman,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Brondywine,  then  fitting  out  to  oonvej 
Lafayette  to  France.  He  returned  with  this 
vessel  in  162S,  and  made  a  voyage  in  her  to  the 
Fadfio,  where  he  was  traoaferred  to  tlie  sloop 


of  war  y  mcennM,  in  which  he  circnmaavigitad 
the  globe.  During  this  cruise,  and  while  ;et 
a  passed  midshipman,  he  began  his  "Treatise 
on  Navigatjou,"  which  passed  through  eeverel 
editions,  and  was  used  as  a  text  book  in  the 
navy.  In  1886  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy, and  received  the  appointment  of  astrono- 
mer to  the  Sonth  sea  exploring  expedition,  but 
resigned  it.  In  1889  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  permanent  lameness  and  un- 
fitted him  for  service  afioat  He  was  now 
plaoed  in  charge  of  the  depot  of  charts  and  in- 
stramenta  at  Wasliington,  afterward  known  aa 
the  hydrographicol  office ;  and  upon  the  organ- 
ization and  anion  with  it  of  the  national  ob- 
servatory in  1844,  he  was  made  superint^ident 
of  the  combined  institutions.  Before  this  he 
had  begun  a  series  of  investigations  in  what 
Humboldt  has  called  the  "phydcal  geography 
of  the  sea,"  and  had  gathered  many  observa- 
tions of  the  ocean  winds  and  currents  from  the 
records  of  naval  and  merchant  vessels.  In 
some  coses  special  cruises  were  made  to  snpply 
data,  until  material  was  ooUeoted  for  a  syste- 
matio  study  of  the  actual  course  of  winds  and 
currents.  In  1844  he  made  known  his  (x>ncln- 
sions  respecting  the  Gulf  stream,  ocean  cur- 
rents, ana  greatHiirole  sailing,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  national  institute,  and  printed  under 
the  title  of  "AScheme  for  Rebuilding  Southern 
Commerce."  With  the  accumulation  of  mate- 
rial the  need  was  felt  of  aystematizing  the  obser- 
vations and  records  themselves,  particularly  as 
ships  of  different  nations  used  diSerent  methods 
of  observation  and  registry.  Lieut.  Maury  ac- 
cordingly entered  into  a  project  for  assembling 
a  general  maritime  conference,  which  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  States  government 
met  in  Bruaaels  in  16GS,  and  recommended  a 
form  of  abstract  log  to  be  kept  on  board  ships 
of  war  and  merchant  vessels.  The  principal 
results  of  Maury's  researches  are  embodied  in 
the  "Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea"  (New 
York,  1866,  several  times  revised  and  grealJy 
enlarged ;  lost  ed.,  "  Physioal  Ge<wr^hy  of  the 
Sea  and  its  Meteorology,"  1878).  In  1866  Uent 
Maury  was  promoted  to  the  rant  of  commander. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  resigned 
and  was  made  a  commodore  in  the  confederate 
navy,  and  auhsequently  professor  of  physics  in 
the  Virginia  military  institute.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  of  the  principal  sdentdflo  ossocia- 
tiona  of  America  and  Europe,  and  received 
valuable  testimonials  from  several  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  "Letters  on  the  Amaion 
and  the  Atlantic  Slopes  of  South  Amerioa;" 
"  Relation  between  Magnetism  and  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Atmosphere,"  in  the  appendix  to 
"Waahington  Astronomical  Obaervationa  for 
1846"  (1861);  "Astronomical  Observations" 

§1863);  "Letters  concerning  Lanes  for  the 
teamerscrossingthe  Atlando"  (1864);  "Man- 
nal  of  Geography:   a  Complete  Treatise  t 
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W  HuiOAKNAMUfl. 

lUOTE  (Fr.,  parple  mallow),  a  djeing  ma- 
terial obtained  V  ^^  oxi(]atio&  of  onilloe,  a 
prodaot  of  ooal  tar.    It  was  first  extracted  bj 

Mr.  Perkia  of  England,  who  gsvo  it  this  name. 
It  ia  prepared  b;  disaolving  equivalent  propor- 
tions of  Bulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of 
potash  in  water,  mixing,  and  allowing  them  to 
Btand  some  honra.  A  black  procipitate,  ob- 
tuned  on  filtering,  is  washed,  dried,  and  di- 
gested in  coal-tar  naphtha  to  extract  a  brown 
resinons  snbBtance.  The  coloring  matter  is 
then  extracted  by  digestion  in  alcohol,  and  is 
obtained  on  dialjlling  oCF  the  spirit  in  a  coppery 
friable  mass;  or  it  may  be  kept  liquid  in  alco- 
hoL  The  colore  it  gives  are  a  variety  of  shadea 
of  purple,  the  blue  predominating  in  some,  and 
red  in  others.    (See  Akilinz,  and  Dtbino.) 

MITEUCK,  a  9.  W.  county  of  Texas,  sepa- 
rated  from  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
intersected  by  San  Ambroeio  river;  area,  900 
sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1870, 1,951,  of  whom  381  were 
colored.  Only  a  sniiall  portion  of  the  land  is 
fit  for  cultivation.  The  chief  prodnctions  in 
1870  were  8,316  bushels  of  Indian  com  and 
34^00  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  294  horses, 
797  milch  cows,  28,808  other  cattle,  and  17,9S2 
sheep.    Capital,  Eagle  Pass. 

HATKOCOIDITOB,  Aleiader,  a  Greek  states- 
man, born  in  Constantinople  in  Febmary,]T91, 
died  in  ./Egino,  Aug.  18,  IStiG.  He  made  him- 
self an  accomnlisbed  lingnist,  and  in  1817  was 
secretary  of  his  uncle  Caradja,  hospodar  of 
Wallachia.  Subsequently  he  rended  for  some 
time  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  18S1,  on 
the  ontbreak  of  the  Greek  revolution,  be  sailed 
with  a  number  of  French  and  Italian  volun- 
teers to  the.  Peloponnesus,  and  was  sent  to  or- 
ganize the  insurrection  in  .i£tolia  and  Acar- 
mania.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  national  assembly  at  Epidan- 
ma,  which  framed  the  provisional  conatitntion 
and  promulgated  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence (January,  1 822).  He  was  made  soon  after 
proedrot  or  president  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. In  the  following  years,  as  command- 
er-in-chief, he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
defence  of  Missolonghi,  Navarino,  and  Sphac- 
teria.  A  supporter  of  liberal  tendencies,  be 
violently  opposed  the  Russian  leanings  of  both 
John  and  Aiignatine  Capo  d'Istria.  lo  1883-'4 
he  was  in  the  cabinet  of  King  Otho,  and  after- 
ward was  ambassador  at  Munich,  Berlin,  and 
Iiondoa,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  July,  1841, 
to  take  the  presidency  of  the  ministry.  In 
184S  he  was  a  special  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  for  a  short  time  in  1844  was  again  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry.  In  1860-'&4  he  was 
ambassador  at  Paris,  and  on  his  retnm  was 
once  more  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet, 
from  which  in  18£6  ha  resigned  and  retired 
to  private  Ufe. 

MimOlSHE.    See  MALVoisim. 

■iXCT,  jMatkn,  an  AmeHoen  clergyman, 
bom  in  Attleborongb,  Mass.,  Sept.  2, 17(18,  died 
in  Colnmbia,  S,  0.,  Jnne  4, 1820.    He  gradn- 
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ated  at  Brown  nnlversity  in  1787,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  was  institnted  pastor  of  the  first 
Baptist  chnrdi  of  Providence,  and  at  the  same 
time  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  Brown 
univarwty.  In  the  sncceeding  September,  al- 
though but  24  years  of  age,  he  became  its 
president.  In  1802  he  was  dect«d  president 
of  Union  college,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1804  of  the 
South  Carolina  college.  This  latter  station  he 
occupied  until  his  death.  Uis  "Literary  Be- 
mains,  with  a  Memoir,"  was  published  by  the 
Bev.  Romeo  Elton  (New  York,  1844). 

■UBIT1II8.    See  Conbubtiije  I.,  the  Great 

HIXIMUNVS  L    See  DiooLsnAif. 

JUXIMUKHB  n.    see  Galrbius. 

MlTlMlLliB  L,  emperor  of  Germany,  bom 
in  Kenstadt,  near  Vienna,  Uari^  22,  1460, 
died  at  Wels,  Jan.  12,  1619.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  of  the  honse  of 
Eapsburg,  and  of  Eleanor,  a  princess  of  Por- 
tugal. He  learned  to  epeak  several  langnages, 
acquired  various  branches  of  knowledge,  and, 
spending  his  youth  in  the  wars  of  bis  father 
with  Podiebrsd  of  Bohemia,  Matthias  Gorvinus 
of  Ilnngary,  and  others,  became  an  excellent 
horseman,  tilter,  and  hunter,  gallant,  chivalrio, 
and  adventurous.  His  father,  faithful  to  the 
maxim  of  his  house  to  conquer  by  marriages, 
sought  for  him  the  hand  of  Mary,  daughter 
and  helreHB  apparent  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy,  promiung  a  royal  crown  to  the 
duke.  The  parties  and  their  parents  met  at 
Treves  in  1473 ;  but  the  mutual  distrust  of  the 
latter  broke  off  the  negotiations.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  (1477)  his  widow  Margaret 
rejected  the  offers  of  Lonis  XI.  of  France  in 
behalf  of  his  infant  son  Charlra  (afterward 
VIII.),  and  soon  afterward  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful heiress  beoame  the  wife  of  Maximilian,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  mother  of  two  children, 
Fhilip  and  Margaret.  But  her  husband  neither 
saved  all  her  possessions  from  the  rapacity  of 
Louis  XI.,  nor  obtained  the  ready  allegiance 
of  the  rich  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  when  on 
her  sudden  death  by  a  fall  from  her  horse  in 
1482,  he  claimed  the  regency  for  his  son  Philip. 
Louis  was  active  in  instigating  and  promoting 
revolte  in  those  provinces,  and  Maximilian 
suffered  still  greater  injury  from  France  when, 
after  his  election  and  coronation  as  king  of 
the  Romans  (148S),  having  married  by  proxy 
another  rioh  heiress,  Anne  of  Brittany,  and 
promised  his  own  daughter  Margaret  to  Charles 
VlIL,  Anne  de  Beaujen,  the  regent  for  the 
latter,  suddenly  broke  off  both  engagements, 
bringing  Brittany  with  Anne  into  the  hands 
of  CbarleB,  and  sending  back  Margaret  to  her 
father.  The  war  which  ensued  was  of  short 
duration.  Maximilian  now  married  Biauca 
Sforza,  daughter  of  the  murdered  duke  of  Mi- 
lan, Galeazzo  Haria,  receiving  300,000  docats 
from  her  uncle  and  guardian,  tbe  bloody  Lu- 
dovico  Uoro,  on  whom  he  bestowed  Milan,  the 
heritage  of  the  brother  of  bis  bride.  The 
wife  of  the  lawful  heir,  however,  a  Neapolitan 
prinoeas,  aought  for  lud  from  her  native  cono- 
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try,  and  tbe  nsnrper  Moro  thereupon  prevailed 
on  the  king  of  France  Co  renow  ibe  old  claime 
of  the  honse  at  Anjou  to  Naples,  aod  to  enter 
on  an  Itolka  campaign.  Thia  led  to  those  long 
Italian  wars,  in  which  dnrinc  Maximilian's  life- 
time Charles  VIII.,  Louie  XII.,  and  Francia  I. 
of  France,  Ferdinand  the  Catholio  of  Spain, 
the  popes  Alexander  VI.  and  JuliuB  II.,  the 
empire,  Switzerland,  the  repnblio  of  Venice, 
and  Naples  were  principally  engaged.  Cam- 
pwgns,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  and  treach- 
eroas  desertions  of  allies  followed  in  rapid 
SDCcession ;  but  the  details  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  more  important  actors.  Maximil- 
ian, who  in  1493  had  sacceeded  his  father  as 
emperor,  played  in  the  whole  a  secondary  part, 
BO  far  inadequate  to  his  schemes  were  the  sup- 
plies which  he  was  able  to  extort  from  the 
unwilling  atatee.  One  of  these  plans  was  that 
of  becoming  pope  after  the  deatn  of  Julius  H. 
Instead  of  aiding  their  emperor,  the  states  of 
German;  were  always  ready  to  complun,  and 
the  empire  itaelf  was  not  a  tittle  distracted  by 
feuds,  in  spite  of  the  eternal  peace  decreed  by 
the  diet  of  Worms  in  U96,  of  the  new  Eeicht- 
iammergericht,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Swa- 
bian  league  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
Switzerland,  which  was  to  be  reconqaered, 
now  entirely  detached  itself  from  the  Germanic 
body,  whose  head  saw  himself  often  deserted 
by  his  allies,  soraetimea  by  his  own  troops,  and 
frequently  penniless.  The  troubles  of  tbe  ref- 
ormation broke  out  shortly  before  his  death. 
In  tbe  mean  time  ho  had  not  neglected  to  con- 
tinue the  safer  and  peaceful  conquests  of  his 
house.  Philip  and  Margaret,  his  only  two 
children  by  Mary  of  Burgundy,  married  Jaana 
and  Juan,  the  children  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
and  Isabella  of  Ctistile;  Philip  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  in  1504,  and  died  in  1506 ; 
and  his  son  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
in  1516,  inherited  the  whole  of  Spain.  This 
young  prince  also  became  the  sacceesor  of 
Maximilian  as  emperor  of  Gennany,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  v.,  his  younger  brother  Fer- 
dinand receiving  the  German  possessions  of 
Austria,  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of 
other  marriage  connections,  also  ascending  the 
thrones  of  Hungary  and  liohemia.  Having 
also  succeeded  Charles  V,  in  the  empire,  Ferdi- 
nand I.  left  all  his  thrones  to  his  good-natured 
but  feeble  son  Maximilian  II.  {I5e4-'T6).  Max- 
imilian I.  left  several  treatises  on  military 
science,  gardening,  the  chase,  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  a  poetical  work  on  his  own  life. 

WXUILIM  (FEnniNAND  Maximilian  Jo- 
SBPn),  archduke  of  Austria  and  emperor  of 
Mexico,  born  in  Vienna,  July  0,  1832,  shot  in 
Quer^taro,  Mexico,  June  19, 1887.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  the  archduke  Francis  Charles  and 
of  the  archduchess  Sophia,  and  a  brother  of 
tho  present  emperor  Francis  Joseph.  He  en- 
tered the  naval  service,  and  in  1854  became 
rear  admiral  and  chief  of  the  navy,  and  in  1857 
Kovernor  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom, 
u  tbe  same  year  he  married  in  Brussels  (July 


iT)  &e  princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Leo- 
pold I.  and  sister  of  the  present  king  of  the 
Belgians.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
1899  he  retired  to  Venice,  knd  subsequently  to 
his  beautiful  chAteau  of  Miramar  near  Trieste. 
Here,  with  the  exception  of  a  voyage  of  sci- 
entific exploration  to  Brazil,  he  resided  until 
his  departure,  April  14,  1864,  for  Mexico,  bay- 
ing accepted,  at  the  instanoe  of  Napoleon  III., 
the  crown  of  Mexico,  under  the  name  of  Uax- 
imilian  I.,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria  and  of  that  portion  of  the  people 
of  Mexico  whose  sanction  could  be  secured 
through  French  influence.  He  had  waived 
his  claim  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  event  of  his  brother's  death,  tmd 
made  farewell  visits  at  the  French,  Belgian, 
and  English  courts;  and  in  Home  he  received 
the  pope's  blessing.  He  landed  with  his  wife 
at  Vera  Omz,  May  2S,  1804.  An  auxiliarj 
corps  was  organized  in  Austria  and  Belgium, 
and  a  loan  was  raised  in  France  for  the  benefit 
of  the  new  Mexican  empire,  which  was  in- 
tended by  Napoleon  to  oonsolidat«  the  power 
of  the  LatJn  race  in  the  new  world.  One  of 
tbe  first  measures  of  Maximilian,  who  was 
childless,  was  to  adopt  a  son  of  the  emperor 
Itnrbide  as  his  presumptive  suocesaor  on  the 
throne.  He  established  committees  for  the 
regulation  of  public  affairs,  promulgated  aa 
amnesty,  and  manifested  excellent  intentions 
for  the  faithful  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment; bnt  he  soon  lost  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  grievously  disappoint«d  by 
his  failure  to  restore  their  sequestered  estates, 
and  who  had  been  almost  his  only  zealous  par- 
tisans. Almost  from  the  beginning  he  found 
himself  confronted  by  formidable  difficulties, 
which  increased  in  proportion  to  the  deter- 
mined resistance  of  President  Juarez  and  of 
the  masses  of  Mexicans  to  the  French  invo^on 
and  to  his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  a  resist- 
ance encouraged  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
United  States  with  European  encroachments 
upon  the  American  continent.  In  186B,  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
the  attitude  of  the  latter  government  became 
more  determined;  and  pubhc  opinion  in  France, 
and  the  increasing  oomplicationB  of  Napoleon 
at  home  and  abroad,  admonished  the  mXer  to 
abandon  the  scheme.  The  empress  Gharlott« 
in  vain  attempted  in  1866,  in  interviews  with 
Napoleon  in  Paris  and  with  the  pope  in  Rome, 
to  change  the  current  of  events.  While  in 
Rome  her  mind  gave  way  under  the  pressure 
of  anxiety,  and  she  has  ever  since  lingered  at 
the  oh&teau  of  Laeken  hopelessly  insane.  Na- 
poleon, having  formally  undertaken  to  with- 
draw his  troops,  despatched  Gen.  Cast«luan 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  reconcile  Maximilian 
to  the  necessity  of  abdicating;  but  the  latter 
would  not  entertain  such  an  idea,  and  went  to 
Orizaba  to  avoid  meeting  the  French  envoy. 
Here  in  November  he  assembled  his  ministers, 
who  were  nearly  all  opposed  to  his  ahdicatioD, 
and  on  Deo.  5  he  called  a  national  congress, 
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tij  whom  decidon  he  promised  to  abide.  Bnt 
no  such  ossembJj  coold  be  brought  together, 
on-iBg  to  the  opposition  of  the  great  majority 
of  republicans;  antl  the  meeting  of  Jan.  14, 
1S67,  consisted  of  odIt  86  notables,  all  but  10 
of  whom  were  oppo«ed  to  the  abdication.  But 
no  practical  result  could  have  been  achieved 
under  any  circomstancea,  as  the  authority  of 
Juarez  was  fully  rest^ired  excepting  in  the 
atie«  of  Mexico,  Pnebla,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Que- 
litaro.  Beddes,  Maximilian's  exchequer  was 
empty,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  un- 
der Bazaine  included  even  those  who  had  en- 
listed in  his  army.  Yet,  instead  of  remaining 
in  the  capital,  to  which  be  had  returned,  and 
where  there  were  more  adequate  means  of  re- 
nstance  than  anywhere  else,  he  decided  on  re- 
mOTing  to  Qner^taro  with  a  sinele  corps  (Feb. 
18),  and  offering  battle  to  his  adVersanes,  who 
speedily  beneged  that  place.  He  made  several 
gallant  bnt  unavailinf;  sorties,  and  he  and  bis 
soldiers  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  by 
the  exliaustion  of  provisions,  when  he  decided 
to  eseape  through  the  enemy's  line  (May  IG). 
But  Gen.  E«cobedo,  having  gained  access  to  the 
city  in  the  preceding  night  throngh  the  treach- 
ery of  Col.  Lope^  arrested  Maximilian  and 
Gens.  Miramon  and  Mejia.  After  a  fruitless 
effort  to  procure  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  his  behalf,  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  court  martial,  June  IS,  and  shot  six  days 
afterward,  together  with  the  two  generals. 
The  emperor  of  Austria  sent  Vice  Admiral 
TegetthoS  to  Mexico  to  convey  his  remains  to 
Vienna,  where  they  were  interred  in  the  im- 

Krial  vault,  Jan.  19,  1868.— His  writings  have 
en  published  under  the  title  Av>  metnem 
L^en,  Eeitttkitten,  Apkoritmen,  &c.  (7  voK, 
Leipsio,  18ST).  See  also  Eugene  de  E^ratry, 
L'.Bmpfreur  Marimilien,  ton  eletation  et  »a 
eh%U  (Paria,  1867);  Hellwald,  Maximilian  I., 
Eai»er  von  Mmeo,  ntbtt  Abri**  der  Gaehichte 
de$  SaiMTTtieht  (Vienna,  1669)  i  and  Kendall, 
"  Mexico  under  Maximilian  "  (London,  1872). 

UXIMILUN  JOSEPH,  "duke  in  Bavaria,"  a 
German  author,  bom  in  Bamberg,  Dee.  4, 1809. 
He  is  the  only  son  of  Pius  Augustus,  duke  in 
Bavaria,  married  in  1828  the  princess  Louisa, 
a  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  L,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  high  rank  in  the  army.  He  de- 
■oribed  his  jonmey  to  the  East  in  18SB  in  his 
Wanderung  naeh  dem  Orient  (Munich,  1836). 
His  other  works,  published  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Phantasus,  include  Nbtellen  (2 
vols.,  18SI);  SUambveh  (1884);  the  novels 
JahMna  (1836)  and  Der  Sti^bruder  (1888); 
and  Sammlung  oberbaieriteher  Volkiiieder  ttnd 
Sin^aeiaen  (1946).  He  haa  three  sons  and 
five  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  be- 
came in  1864  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria. 

HlUmN  (Caics  JuLros  Ybbttb  Maxiuixus), 
■  Roman  emperor,  born  in  Thrace  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  So  century,  killed  before  Aqnileia  in 
888.  Hewosthesonof  aOothbyan  Alanwo- 
nun,  andwasbroaghtupasaahepherd.  Daring 
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the  passage  of  the  emperor  SeptiiniuH  Severus 
through  Thrace,  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  that  monarch  by 
marvellous  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  as  well 
as  by  his  gigantic  stature,  being  more  than  8 
ft.  high,  and  eventually  able  to  wear  the  brace- 
let of  his  wife  as  a  ring  on  his  finger.  Admitted 
to  the  army,  though  &  barbarian,  he  rose  from 
rank  to  rank,  gamed  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow  soldiers  by  valor  equalling  his  strength, 
and  after  several  reigns  succeeded  in  supplant- 
ing the  virtuous  Alexander  Severus,  on  whose 
assassination  by  the  soldiers  in  Gaul  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  (286).  He  appointed  his 
son  Maiimus  to  the  dignity  of  Cnsar.  Though 
successful  in  Lis  almoBt  continual  wars  against 
the  Germans,  the  imperial  barbarian,  who  is 
Bud  to  have  eaten  40  pounds  of  meat  and 
drunk  an  amphora  of  wine  a  day,  was  tor- 
mented by  a  sense  of  insecurity,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  his  power  perpetrated  cruelties 
which  Burpaased  those  of  his  previous  masters, 
Caraoalla  and  Elagabalus.  He  spared  none 
whom  birth  or  merit  exposed  to  suspicion. 
For  alleged  conspiracy,  Magnus,  a  senator,  was 
put  to  death,  with  4,000  other  persons.  Sim- 
ple death  was  regarded  as  a  favor.  Ilia  rapaci- 
ty was  no  less  disastrous  than  his  cruelty,  and 
he  finally  sunk  under  the  general  indignation 
of  the  provinces  aroused  by  a  wholea^e  con- 
fiscation of  municipal  property  for  the  use  of 
the  imperial  treasury.  The  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Africa,  where  the  two  Gordians  were 
proclumed  emperors.  These  perishing  soon 
after,  the  senate  proclaimed  Maximus  end  Bal- 
binna  their  successors.  Maximin,  who  had  hia  . 
winter  quarters  on  the  lower  Danube,  has- 
tened to  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  besieged 
Aquileia,  but  was  soon  murdered,  together 
with  his  son,  by  his  own  soldiers. 

lUXWGU,  JsMM  Ofrk,  an  English  physicist, 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  l&Sl.  He  was  educated 
at  the  academy  and  nniverraty  of  Edinburgh 
and  Trinity  coUege,  Cambridge,  graduating  at 
the  last  institution  in  1854,  In  ISBBhewos 
appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1660  in 
King's  college,  I>ondon,  where  he  remained 
tiU  18S€.  In  1871  he  became  professor  of  ex- 
perimental physics  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  has  pnbhahed  "Essay  on  the  Bta 
bility  of  the  Motion  of  Saturn's  Rings"  (Lon- 
don, 1869).  "Theory  of  neat"(12mo,  1871), 
and  "  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism" 
(3  vols.  8vo,  1873).  The  last  named  work 
possesses  much  interest  beyond  its  mere  valno 
as  a  scientific  treatise,  being  a  translation  into 
mathematical  form  of  Faraday's  "Experimen- 
tal Researches  in  Electricity."  Mr.  Maxwell 
with  many  others  regards  Faraday's  as  a  pro- 
found mathematical  mind,  although  not  famil- 
iar with  technical  mathematical  language,  and 
believes  that  many  methods  of  research  em- 
ployed by  mathematicians  could  be  better  ei- 
Sresaed  "in  terms  of  Ideas  derived  from  Farft- 
ay  than  in  their  ori^nal  form." 
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UT  (Lat  Maiju),  the  fiftb  moDth  In  the 
Gregori&n  calendar,  oonBisting  of  31  days. 
Among  the  Komans  it  was  Bscred  to  ApoUo, 
and  almost  everj  day  was  a  festiTal.  On  the 
9th,  11th,  and  18th  daya  was  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  Itmuria  in  memory  of  tbe  dead, 
and  conseqneDtly  it  was  believed  that  marriagee 
contracted  in  thia  month  wonld  reanlt  fataUy. 
There  is  also  a  French  proverb;  ]foett  de 
Mai,  nou*  de  mart.  From  the  ancient  Flora- 
lia,  or  festival  in  honor  of  Flora,  celebrated 
from  April  26  to  May  3,  ia  perh^s  derived 
the  raediteval  and  modem  cnstom  of  observing 
May  1  (Mayday)  with  festive  and  floral  rites. 
The  druids  also  were  aconstomed  to  light  large 
fires  upon  the  sammita  of  hills  on  the  eve 
of  May.  Polydore  Vergil  says  it  was  nsual 
to  adorn  not  only  hooses  and  gates,  bnt  also 
charches,  with  bongbs  and  flowers.  Hall  men- 
tions in  his  "  Chronicle "  that  Henry  YIII. 
rode  a-Maying  with  Qaeen  Catharine  and 
many  lords  and  ladies  from  Qreenwioh  to  the 
high  ground  of  Shooter's  hill. 

HIT,  CareUne.  an  American  anthoress,  bom 
in  England.  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Harrison  May,  for  many  years  pastor 
of  one  of  the  Dntoh  Reformed  ahorohes  of 
New  York.  She  has  edited  "  American  Fe- 
male Poets  "  (1S48),  with  nnmerons  hiograph- 
ioal  and  eritical  notes;  "Treasured  ThonAts 
from  Favorite  Authors"  (I2mo,  1851);  "The 
Woodbine"  (1852),  an  annual;  and  has  pub- 
lished "Poems"  (1864),  and  "Hymns  on  the 
Collects"  (1BT2).  Miss  May  is  also  a  painter 
and  mnsician.  She  reddas  at  Pelham,  Vest- 
cheater  oo.,  K  Y.,  on  the  grounds  of  Miss 
Bolton's  "Priory." — Her  brotner,  Edwabd  H. 
Mat,  is  a  painter  of  some  oelebritj  in  Paris. 

HIT,  SiHMl  Jsseph,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Boston,  Sept  13,  ITOT,  died  in  Syracuse, ' 
N.  Y.,  Jnlj  !,  1871.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1817,  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1823  settled  as  a  Unitarian  minister  at 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  organized  the  national  anti- 
slavery  society  in  1888,  and  signed  the  "  Decla- 
ration of  Sentiments."  In  1S8S  he  became 
general  agent  of  the  Maissachnsetts  anti-slavery 
Booiety,  in  which  capacity  he  travelled  and  lec- 
tured extensively.  In  I8SS  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  society  in  South  Scitnate, 
Mass.,  and  from  1843  to  1844  was  principal  of 
the  furls'  normal  sohool  at  Lexington,  Mass. 
In  184S  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Uni- 
tarian society  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
retuned  until  three  years  before  his  death. 
He  was  always  aoUve  in  the  cause  of  popular 
edncatiun,  as  well  as  in  the  promotion  of  char- 
ity. For  his  advocacy  of  emancipation  his  life 
was  frequently  in  danger,  and  in  January,  1861, 
he  was  mobbed  and  burned  in  effigy  in  Syra- 
cuse for  attempting  to  hold  an  abolition  con- 
vention. He  published  "Recollections  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Conflict "  (Boston,  1868),  and  sev- 
eral addresses  and  essays. — See  "Memoir  of 
Samnel  Joseph  May  "  (Boston,  1873). 
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UT,  Sir  Tkmu  EnUM,  an  English  antibor, 
bom  in  1815.  in  18B1  he  was  appointed  ao- 
sistant  librarian  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
was  gradnallj  promoted  ifndl  in  1871  be  be- 
came clerk  of  the  house.  He  was  knighted  in 
1866.  In  1844  he  published  a  "Treatise  on 
the  Laws,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and  Usage 
of  Parliament,"  which  is  the  acknowledged 
parliamentary  text  book,  and  has  boon  often 
reprinted  and  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
He  has  also  published  several  other  works  on 
the  practice  and  mode  of  prooednre  in  the 
bouse  of  commons.  In  16C4  he  collected  and 
reduced  to  writing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
"Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms  of  Proceeding  <d 
the  House  of  Oommons,"  which  were  adopt- 
ed and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  houscL 
In  1861-'8  he  published  "The  Oonstitnlional 
History  of  England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  HI.,  176&-1S60"  (a  continuation  of 
Hallam's  work  on  that  subject),  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  United  States  and  tranaU- 
ted  into  French  and  Qerman,  and  of  which  a 
tbird  edition  with  a  supplementary  chapter 
appeared  in  1871.  He  has  also  published  tbe 
"  History  of  Democracy  in  Europe." 

MlTiS,  the  race  of  Indians  inhabiting  Yuca- 
tan and  some  adjoining  districts.  By  some 
ethnologists  they  are  regarded  as  a  distinct 
raoe,  though  the  precise  period  of  their  arrival 
on  the  peninsula  is  unknown ;  by  others  as 
descended  from  the  Toltecs,  according  to  which 
theory  the  first  immigration  must  have  taken 
place  between  1063  and  1300;  and  others  still 


the  other  from  the  west  (Toltecs?),  nnder  the 

Snidanoe  o(  Zomna,  a  priest,  who  named  the 
iSerent  parts  of  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
and  was  the  first  to  train  the  people  in  the 
arts  of  civilization.  The  last  theory  appears 
the  most  plausible,  inasmuch  as  nearly  oil 
writers  agree  in  crediting  the  Toltecs  wiUi  the 
introdnctian  of  civiliEation  into  tbe  peninsula. 
As  to  their  mlers,  Landa  is  of  opinion  that 
three  brothers  came  from  the  west  to  Chichen 
Itza  and  mied  there ;  that  after  the  death  or 
departure  of  one,  the  two  others  became  ty- 
rannioal  and  were  slain ;  and  tiiat  Ououlan 
(tbe  Mexican  Qnetzalcoati)  reestablished  order, 
founded  Mayapon  (a  name  afterward  extended 
to  the  whole  peninsula),  and  left  t^e  lordship 
to  the  house  of  the  Cooomea,  about  the  10th 
century.  From  the  sontb  (Chiapas)  came  large 
tribes,  the  Tutuiiu  (also  Toltecs),  who  aided 
tbe  natives  to  overthrow  the  Cooom  dynasty 
and  massacre  the  monarch  of  Mayapan,  proba* 
biy  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  centnry.  The 
kingdom  was  then  divided  into  upward  of  40 
petty  seigniories,  all  tributary  and  sutenissive 
to  the  hatabe  or  cacique  o(  Mani.  Jju^  num- 
bers migrated  to  tlie  adjoining  district  of  Peten, 
where  they  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Itzaes.  Landa,  and  since  him  Stephens,  Sqnier, 
and  many  others,  rank  tbe  Mayas  among  tbe 
moat  civilized  of  American  udiona,  with  an 
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alphabet  and  a  Uteratore^  OQltivating  the  atul, 
manubotiiring,  having  aailing  vesaels,  oaiTTicK 
on  trade,  using  a  medium  of  exchange,  and 
erecting  temples  and  other  edifices  of  stone, 
which,  from  their  size  trad  profuse  omamenta- 
tion  In  carved  and  colored  figures  and  bassi 
rilievi,  are,  even  in  their  rained  state  (at  Pa- 
leaqae,  Uzmai,  Ohichen  Itza,  &o.)>  the  most 
remaitoble  architectaral  relics  in  the  western 
hemiaphere.  Orozoo  y  Berra,  Morelet,  and  oth- 
er traveUers  and  arohteologists,  contend  that  the 
Toltecs  alone  oonld  have  been  the  boilders  of 
tlieaa  edifices  and  oiliea ;  and  Morelet  strongly 
maiotuns  this  theory,  which  he  bases  npon  tite 
"  indiapntable  analogy  existing  between  these 
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ndiu  and  the  andent  monimients  of  Tula  and 
IGtlo,  uid  the  geographical  portion  of  the 
former,  which  spread  over  the  line  of  Tolteo 
emigratdon."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  oertain 
that  the  Maya  langnage  bears  no  relation  to 
it»  Tolteo,  but  is  Qie  principal  branch  of  the 
Hnaxteoo-Maya-QoichS  family.  Possibly  the 
luisnage  of  the  immigrants  from  the  West 
Indies  prevailed  to  the  exclndon  of  the  Toltec, 
■a  the  Maya  has  sDooessfoUy  resisted  the  infla- 
enoe  of  toe  Spamsh  tongne  dnce  the  conqneet 
The  Maya  writing  wu  of  two  kinds,  one  repre- 
senting the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  laoks 


first  alphabet,  some  samples  of  the  second,  and 
the  signs  of  the  months,  with  their  system  of 
numerals,  with  the  help  of  which  scholars  have 
been  enabled  to  decipher  some  of  the  ancient 
Maya  manuscripts  still  preserved  in  Enrope,  as 
the  Troano,  Dresden  manuscript,  &o.  They  are 
written  on  long  strips  of  prepared  iimer  bark, 
folded  in  book  form,  the  lines  reading  from 
right  to  left  or  from  bottom  to  top.  The  Maya 
abounds  in  monosyUables,  eliwons,  and  syn- 
copes J  different  meanings  are  given  to  the  same 
word  by  tones.  The  plural  is  generally  formed 
by  adding  ob,  comparison  by  il.  The  first 
Krommars  were  drawn  up  by  Yillalpando  and 
Landa;  an  Arte  del  idiema  Maya,  by  Gabriel 
de  8an  Buenaventura,  was  printed  at  Mexico 
in  1C60,  and  others  followed.  That  of  Pedro 
Beltran  de  Sante  Rosa  Maria  ^ezico,  1746) 
contained  tlie  first  dictionarj.  In  recent  times 
many  works  npon  the  Maya  have  been  issaed 
by  the  abbi  Braseeur  de  Boarbourg,  including 
Oramdtieade  la  Unaua  Quiche,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  Tetore  de  la*  lengiua  Quiche,  Calehi- 
i/uel  y  Tevtuhil  of  Francisco  Ximcnez  (Paria, 
1SB2),  and  Dietiannairt,  grammaire  et  chret- 
tcmaihie  de  la  langua  Maya,  prieidii  d'une 
ktttde  *ur  le  lyttime  graphigue  dei  indigintu 
du  Yveutan  {Meaiqve)  (Paris,  18T2).  His  the- 
ories are  not  as  readily  accepted  as  the  histor- 
ical material  he  presents.  A  Maya  dictionary 
by  Dr.  Behrend  is  now  in  press  (1876).— The 
Mayas  flattened  the  head  of  their  infants,  paint- 
ed the  face  and  body,  and  tattooed  their  persons; 
the  women  filed  their  teeth,  and  wore  pieces 
of  amber  in  the  cartil^e  of  the  nose;  both 
sexes  wore  ear  rings.  They  bathed  freijuent- 
1t  for  rehgious  purposes,  and  always  washed 
uieir  hands  and  month  after  eating ;  but  they 
nsed  a  drink  like  mead,  rendered  intoxicating 
by  the  infusion  of  a  root,  and  both  sexes  drank 
to  excess.  They  had  drums  and  wind  instm- 
ments,  and  though  some  of  their  dances  were 
obacene,  the  women  were  chaste  and  modest. 
As  money  they  used  shells,  pieces  of  copper,  or 
cocao  beans.  Their  religion,  as  adminiBtered 
by  the  ehele*  or  priests,  was  a  terrible  system, 
the  victims  being  slun  with  arrows,  or  cut  c^s 
and  flayed  after  the  heart  was  extracted.  Oth- 
tm  were  thrown  down  the  sacred  pit  of  Chi- 
chen  Itza.  Inwartheynsed  arrows  tipped  with 
obsidian  or  teeth  of  fish,  flint-headed  spears, 
and  copper  hatchets.  They  had  bucklers  and 
defensive  armor  made  of  quilted  cotton  with 
aalt  inside.  Their  year  was  of  18  months, 
eaoh  with  20  days,  and  G  days  6  honra  over. 
They  had  a  bissextile  year. 

Mil  MB.    See  Oookosafeb. 

MATEirCE.    Bee  Mtotz. 

UTEHITE,  a  N.  W.  department  of  France, 
formed  from  the  old  province  of  Maine,  bor- 
dering on  La  Manche,  Orne,  Sarthe,  Hoine- 
et-Loire,  and  lUe-et-Yilaine ;  area,  1,990  aq, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1672,  860,087.  The  surface  is  mg- 
ged  and  diversified.    Iron,  coal,  and  slate  are 
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found.  The  river  Haj'eime  trftTeraes  the  de- 
partment from  N.  to  S.,  joina  tbe  Sartbe  near 
Angera,  department  ot  Maine-et'Loire,  taking 
the  name  ot  Maine,  and  7  m.  bejond  folia  into 
the  LoiiM,  after  a  course  of  ISO  m.  It  is  navi- 
gable from  Laval,  abont  GC  m.  The  climate  is 
mild  And  healthful.  The  sol!,  except  in  the  S. 
districts,  is  not  feiiile.  The  chief  manafao- 
tarea  are  linen,  canvas,  cotton,  and  paper.  It 
is  divided  into  tbe  arrondissements  of  GhAtean- 
Gon^er,  Laval,  and  Mayenne.    Capital,  Laval. 


more,  Hd.,  Nov.  18,  183S.  He  waa  educated 
at  St.  Mar/'H  college,  Baltimore.  He  has  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  physicB,  with  chemistry  or 
astrODom;,  in  several  iDstitntiona,  as  follows: 
University  of  Uaryland,  186S-'S;  Westminster 
college,  Missouri,  1869-'81;  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege, Getty  aborg,  18e6-'T;  Lehigh  nniverdty, 
Pennsylvania,  186T-'T0;  Stevens  institute  of 
technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  since  18T1.  In 
1883-'4  he  studied  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
At  Lehigh  univerdty  he  saperintended  the 
erection  of  an  observatory,  from  which  he 
made  a  aeries  of  observations  of  Jnpiter.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  party  sent  to  observe  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Bnrlington,  Iowa,  Aug. 
7, 1969,  and  took  41  perfect  photographs  of  the 
eclipse.  At  Hoboken  he  began  his  researches 
in  acoustics,  in  which  he  has  made  his  most 
important  discoveries;  among  these  are:  the 
measnrement  of  the  relative  intensitJes  of 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch ;  an  acoustic  pyrom- 
eter ;  tbe  connection  of  the  pit«h  of  a  sound 
with  tbe  duration  of  its  residual  sensation ; 
the  reSoction  of  sound  from  flames  and  heat- 
ed gases;  that  the  fibrils  of  the  antennfe 
of  the  mosquito  are  its  auditory  organs;  the 
mechanism  of  hearing  in  mammals;  and  new 
methods  of  sonorous  analysis.  In  1878  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  from  which  he 
withdrew  on  account  of  weakness  of  sight,  and 
visited  England.  Among  his  numerons  scien- 
tific papers  are:  "EstJoiatJon  of  the  Weights 
of  very  small  Portions  of  Matter"  (1868); 
"Lecture  Notes  on  Physics"  (1868);  "Ke- 
searcbes  in  Electro-magnetism "  (1870  and 
1678);  "An  Investigation  of  the  Composite 
Natnreof  the  Electric  Discharge"(1874);  and 
"  Researches  in  Acoustics  "  (7  papers,  187l-'4). 
HAIEB,  BriBtz,  an  American  author,  bom  in 
Baltjmore,  Sept  ST,  1809,  died  there,  Feb.  SS, 
I8T9.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  German 
birth,  engaged  in  trade  with  the  East  Indies 
and  Mexico,  and  for  many  years  consul  general 
of  Wortemberg  in  the  United  States,  After 
graduating  at  St.  Mary's  colle^,  Baltimore,  be 
viaited  Java,  Sumatra,  and  China,  and  returned 
in  1828.  He  practised  law  from  1882  tUI  1841, 
when  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation 
to  Mexico,  where  he  remained  a  year,  and 
on  his  return  edited  For  a  short  time  tbe 
"  Baltimore  American  "  newspaper.  In  1867 
he  was  qipointed  a  paymaster  in  the  Uni- 


ted States  army,  a  post  which  he  rerigned 
in  18TG.  Among  his  works  are:  "Mexico  as 
it  was  and  as  it  is"  (1844;  8d  ed.,  1847); 
''History  of  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States "(1848);  "Mexico,  Aztec,  Span- 
ish, and  Republican"  (1852);  ''Calvert  and 
Penn,  or  the  Growth  of  Civil  and  Religion! 
Liberty  in  the  United  Swtes"  (1882);  "Cap- 
tain Oanot,  or  Twenty  Years  in  an  African 
Slaver"  (1854);  "Observations  on  Meiicaa 
History  and  Arohaiology,"  in  "Smithsonian 
Oontribntiona "  (1857) :  "  Mexican  Antiqui- 
ties" (1868);  and  " B^timore  as  it  waa  and 
aa  It  is"  (1871).  He  also  contributed  to  the 
Maryland  historical  society  tbe  "Journal  of 
Charles  Oarroll  of  Oarrollton  during  his  Mis- 
sion to  Canada,"  and  "  Tah-gah-jute,  or  Logan 
and  Captain  Michael  Crenap. 

KATEK,  CmiUbL    See  snpplement. 

lUTEI,  Jahan  ToMis,  a  German  mathema- 
tician, bom  at  Marbach,  Wtlrtemberg,  Feb.  17. 
17Z3,  died  inGOttingen,  Feb.  20, 1762,  He  early 
taught  mathematics,  and  made  himself  known 
by  scientific  productions.  The  university  of 
Gattingen  in  1750  chose  him  its  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  appointed  him  director  of 
its  observatory.  His  "Zodiacal  Catalogue," 
comprising  998  stars,  is  of  high  authority; 
and  his  "Lunar  Tables,"  published  in  1755, 
were  deemed  of  such  valne  by  the  English 
astronomer  royal  that  tbe  British  parliament 
awarded  his  widow  £8,000.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  diaooveries  waa  the  principle  of 
the  "repeating  circle,"  employed  by  Borda  in 
measuring  the  arc  of  the  meridian. 

HATES,  JiUm  BsWrt,  a  German  physicist, 
bom  in  Heilbroon,  Nov.  25, 1814,  died  March 
20,  1878,  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Ueilbronn,  and  studied  medi- 
cine at  Tobingen,  finishing  his  course  in  Mn- 
nich  and  Paris.  In  1840  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Java,  and  spent  the  smnmer  of  that  year  in 
Batavio.  While  there  be  observed  that  the 
venous  blood  of  some  of  his  patients  had  a 
aingnlarly  bright  red  r«tor,  and  he  came  to  the 
concluaion  that  it  was  dne  to  tbe  fact  that  a 
less  amount  of  oxidation  snEQced  to  keep  np 
the  temperature  of  the  body  in  a  hot  climate 
than  in  a  cold  one.  The  darkness  of  the  ve- 
nous blood  he  regarded  as  the  viable  sign  of 
the  energy  of  the  oxidation.  Ris  attention 
was  drawn  by  this  observation  to  the  whole 
question  of  animal  heat  One  great  principle 
of  the  physiological  theory  of  combustion,  he 
observes,  is  that  under  all  circumstances  the 
same  amount  of  fnel  yields  by  its  perfect  com- 
bustion the  same  amount  of  heat;  that  this 
law  holds  good  for  vital  processes ;  and  that 
hence  the  living  body  is  incompetent  to  gener- 
ate heat  out  of  nothing.  We  are  thus  driven 
to  the  conolutdon  that  it  is  the  total  heat  gener- 
ated within  and  without  that  is  to  be  re^irded 
as  the  true  calorific  effect  of  the  matter  oxi- 
dized in  the  body.  From  this  again  he  in- 
ferred that  the  heat  generated  externally  mnst 
stand  in  a  fixed  relation  to  the  work  expended 
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in  its  prodnotjon.  He  then  songht  to  expren 
this  relation  nuinericBllj.  In  the  beginniug  of 
1S12  he  had  made  oonaiderable  progress,  but 
having  in  the  mean  time  become  town  phjsi- 
ciaD  of  HeilbTODn,  he  could  devote  but  little 
time  to  pnrol;  scientific  inqair;.  He  deter- 
mined however  to  publish  a  preliminar;  notice 
of  the  work  then  accompli^ed,  and  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Ua;  number  of  Liebig's  Anna- 
len  der  Ch«mU  und  Pharmaext  a  brief  bnt  re- 
markable paper  entitled  Bemeriungm  Hber  dU 
Er^U  der  unbtltbUn  Natur,  whieli  oontained 
the  germ  of  his  future  labors.  In  1845  he 
published  a  memoir  entitled  Dit  organitehe 
BtKtffung  in  ikrem  ZiuammittUumge  mit  dem 
StafftDBentei,  in  which  he  expanded  and  iUus- 
trated  the  physical  principles  laid  down  in  hia 
first  paper,  applying  them  to  organic  nature. 
In  I84S  appeared  his  essay,  Beitr&ge  cur  JOy- 
namik  del  Bimmth,  in  which  he  applied  the 
same  principles  to  the  heavenly  t>odiea.  In 
1851  he  pnblisbed  another  eesa;,  Bemerkungen 
uber  dot  maekanueha  Aagtiizalent  der  Wdrme, 
in  which  he  developed  jet  farther  the  mechan- 
ical theory  of  heat.  Bis  general  argument  is 
that  all  the  mechanical  motions  upon  the  earth 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  arc  prodnced  by  the  sun's  heat,  the  sonrce 
of  all  power.  Nature  stores  np  the  light 
which  streams  earthward  from  the  sun  and 
casts  it  into  a  permanent  form.  To  this  end 
she  has  overspread  the  earth  with  organisms 
which,  while  living,  take  in  the  solar  light, 
and  by  its  consnmptdon  generate  foroes  of 
another  kind.  These  organisms  are  plants, 
and  the  vegetable  ivorld  therefore  constituteB 
the  inatnunent  whereby  the  wave  motion 
of  the  sun  is  changed  into  the  rigid  form  of 
chemical  tension,  and  thus  prepared  for  future 
use.  The  physical  forces  collected  by  plants 
become  the  property  of  animals.  Animals 
consmne  vegetables  and  canse  them  to  reanite 
with  the  atmospheric  oxygen.  Animal  heat  is 
thus  produced,  and  alao  animal  motion.  Mayer 
thus  grasped  the  mechanical  theorj  of  heat, 
illustrating  it  and  applying  it  in  the  most  di- 
verse domains.  lie  began  with  physical  prin- 
ciples; he  determined  the  numerical  relation 
between  heat  and  work ;  he  revealed  the  source 
of  the  energies  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 
showed  tliB  relationship  of  the  heat  of  our 
fires  to  solar  heat.  He  followed  the  energies 
which  were  potential  in  the  vegetable  up  to 
their  local  eihanstioa  in  the  animal.  He  then 
drew  attention  to  the  great  amount  of  heat 
generated  bj  gravity  where  the  force  has  suffi- 
cient distance  to  act  through.  He  found  that 
the  gravitating  force  between  the  earth  and 
ran  was  competent  to  generate  an  amount  of 
heat  eqnal  to  that  obtainable  from  the  com- 
bustion of  6,000  times  the  weight  of  the  earth 
of  solid  coal.  He  saw  that  this  was  a  power 
nfficient  to  produce  the  enormous  tempera- 
ture of  the  son,  and  also  to  account  for  the 
primal  molt«n  oonditioa  of  the  earth ;  and  he 
condudea  that  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun 
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are  mmntained  by  the  constant  impact  of 
meteoric  matter.  Similar  conclusionB  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  were 
arrived  at  in  England  by  Dr.  James  Freacott 
Joule  almost  contemporaneously  with  the  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  Mayer ;  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son fur  supposing  that  either  derived  his  inspi- 
ration from  the  other.  Sach  was  an  indepen- 
dent creator  of  the  theory.  (Bee  Cosbbla- 
TiOB.)  In  the  revolution  of  1848  Dr.  Mayer 
took  what  was  called  the  side  of  order,  which 
aroused  a^nst  him  the  antagonism  of  many 
of  his  neighbors.  His  scientific  labors  were 
attacked,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  loss 
of  children  threw  him  into  sn  excited  and 
sleepless  condition.  On  May  28,  IBGO,  being 
suddenly  seized  with  a  tit  of  delirium,  he  quit- 
ted his  bed  and  leaped  from  a  second^story 
window,  80  ft.  high,  to  the  street  below.  Be 
recovered  from  the  shock,  but  his  mind  was  se- 
riously affected.  After  spending  some  time  in 
an  asylum  be  was  fully  restored  to  health,  and 
he  afterward  resided  in  Heilbrono.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  has  been  published 
under  the  title  Die  MeeKanik  der  Wirme  (Stutt- 
gart, 1807).  In  1871  the  Copley  medal  was 
awatded  to  him  by  the  royal  society  of  London, 

MlllK,  lari,  a  German  pianist  and  composer, 
bom  in  Clausthal  in  1799,  died  in  Dresden, 
July  2,  1862.  His  father  was  a  clarinet  vir- 
tuoso, and  was  attached  to  the  military  band 
of  a  regiment  ordered  to  Russia  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1812.  He  remained  in  Kuesia,  and 
the  young  Karl  received  at  Moscow  lessons 
from  the  pianist  John  Field.  In  1818  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  during  1619  resided  at  Brussels. 
After  this  he  travelled  through  Germany,  and 
then  returned  to  Moscow,  where,  as  well  as  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  as 
a  teacher.  He  eventually  returned  to  Ger- 
many. He  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  com- 
Ksers  for  the  piano  of  his  day,  and  his  nnm- 
red  works  for  that  inetrument  are  B61.  His 
larger  compositions  consist  of  concertos  and 
rondos  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

BITER,  Eari  Frle4rlfh  HartBou,  a  German 

Eoet,  born  at  Neckar-Biscbofsheim,  "WQrtem- 
erg,  March  S2,  IT^^e,  died  in  Thbingen,  Feb. 
2B,  1870.  He  studied  law  at  Thbingen,  where 
be  became  chief  councillor  of  justice.  In  183S 
he  was  a  liberal  member  of  the  chamber.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  nhland,  whose  bi<^- 
raphy  he  published  (Stuttgart,  18671.  Several 
editions  of  his  poems  have  appeared. 

■ITILT,  an  insect  generally  placed  in  tha 
order  ieuroptera,  with  the  dragon  flies,  ephe- 
meno,  myrmeleon,  and  termites  or  white  ants, 
forming  the  genus  pkryganea  as  restricted  by 
Latreille.  The  jaws  are  hardly  perceptible; 
the  lower  wings  are  broader  than  the  upper, 
and  longitudinally  plaited ;  they  have  no  sting 
nor  piercer,  and  Uie  antennra  are  as  long  as  the 
body;  they  undergo  complete  transformation, 
larvGB  and  pnpte  living  in  the  water  and  feeding 
on  aquatio  insects  and  plants.  The  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  leaves  of  willows  and  other  tre«fl 
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OTerbang^ng  the  water,  attached  bj  a  viaoid  mat- 
ter ;  the  small  six-footed  larm,  when  hatched, 
fall  into  tbe  water,  and  there  form  for  them- 

eelvea  oasea  of  bits  of  Btrsw,  wood,  leaTes, 
stones,  and  shells,  cemented  together  hj  a  gln- 
tinooa  silk ;  they  are  henc«  called  esse  or  cad- 
dis worms ;  the  larva  pro- 
trades  its  head  and  ahonlders 
from  the  case  when  search- 
ing for  food^  the  manner  in 
which  these  cases  are  made, 
ballaated,  and  balanced  af- 
fords a  striking  example  of 
insect  architectural  ingenu- 
ity. (See  Rennie's  "  Insect 
Architecture.")  Thepupais 
incomplete,  and  is  enclosed 
in  the  larra  case,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a  silken  grating 
throngh  which  the  water  for 
respiration  is  admitted  and 
ejected;  jaat before  quitting 
^^^^  the  case  the  grating  is  cnt 

"™"  through  by  a  pair  of  curved 

mandibles,  and  the  insect  leaves  the  water  by 
meansof  the  four  anterior  legs,  which  areancon- 
Uned,  to  assume  the  perfect  state.  The  flies  as 
well  as  the  larvte  are  greedily  eaten  by  fish,  and 
nre  wall  known  to  anglers,  who  imitate  the  pet- 
feet  insects  by  colored  feathers  as  b^t  for  trout, 
grayling,  Ac.  Mayflies  fly  heavily,  and  gen- 
erally ^ight  on  bushes  near  tbe  water's  ed^ ; 
most  of  them  are  brown  with  cinereous,  green- 
ish, and  yellowish  markings;  they  include  the 
willow,  alder,  green-tail,  and  don  flies,  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  water  during  the  clondy 
days  of  spring,  affording  plentiful  food  for  fish ; 
OS  the  season  advances  they  appear  chiefly  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  and  during  the  heat 
of  summer  are  principally  nocturnal.  About 
800  species  are  described,  one  of  the  largest 
of  which  is  tbe  P.  grandi*  (Linn.)  of  Europe, 
nearly  an  inch  long,  with  a  spread  of  about  2 
in. ;  the  upper  wings  ore  brownish  gray  with 
cinereous  spots,  and  the  antennce  as  long  as 
tbe  body.  Eirby  estsbhsbed  the  order  tri- 
ehoptera  for  these  insects,  which  present  some 
peculiarities  connecting  them  with  lepidoptera; 
the  larvffi  resemble  the  moths  in  making  cases ; 
the  perfect  insects  have  the  wings  hairy  but 
soaleless,  without  reticulations,  and  the  under 
ones  folded  longitudinally;  the  antennce  are 
like  those  of  motha,  and  the  ttbis  are  often 
armed  with  the  two  pairs  of  spurs  observable 
in  the  latter ;  but  they  have  not  a  spiral  tongue, 
and  the  bead  has  three  single  eyes  as  well  as 
the  usual  compound  ones ;  the  abdomen  is 
never  furnished  with  terminal  sets.  There 
are  some  of  the  pyralidet  or  delta  moths,  in 
the  larva  state  living  in  leafy  cases  under  water, 
and  feeding  oa  aquatic  plants,  which  seem  to 
make  a  transition  to  the  triehoptera  or  this 
dividon  of  the  neuroptera. — Another  neurop- 
terons  insect,  of  the  subulicom  family  and 
^enns  ephantra  (Linn.),  is  also  called  may^y; 
the  lower  wings  are  much  smaller  than  the 
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upper,  and  both  are  carried  perpendienlarly ; 
the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  or  three 
setS9 ;  the  antenna  are  short,  and  tbe  body  is 
soft,  long,  and  tapering.  These  frail  creatnres 
appear  in  the  winged  state  toward  evening 
in  summer,  oft«n  in  immense  numbers ;  the 
E.  albipennii,  a  European  species,  with  white 
winga,  occurs  sometimes  in  such  abundance  ic 
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mind  one  of  a  snc 
storm.  The  larvn  s 
aquatic,  and  eicavs 
hnrrows  in  the  banks 
of  streams  under  water, 
in  which  tliey  are  safe 
from  fishes  and  yet 
ply  supplied  wiu  food ; 
after  changing  their 
skins  several  times  they 
become  nymphs,  with 
the  long  caudal  appen- 
dages and  lateral  fringes 
of  thelarvES,  hntwith  rudimentary  wing  cases  in 
addition;  after  attaining  the  winged  state,  they 
cast  ofi  a  complete  envelope  of  ^in.  Passing 
a  year  or  two  in  their  imperfect  condition,  they 
assume  their  perfect  shape  and  sport  for  a  few 
days,  perhaps  for  a  few  hours  only,  in  the  sum- 
mer day  or  evening.  Tbe  fishermen  of  France 
call  them  maima  from  their  furnishing  abun- 
dant food  for  fish,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  their  countless  swarms  in  Au- 
gust. (8eeReniiie's"In8ectTranafonnations.") 
These  are  called  day  flies,  and  are  imitated,  as 
baits  for  flsh.     There  are  several  in  America. 

UTHGWj  the  name  of  several  brothers  dis- 
tinguished in  contemporary  English  literature. 
I.  HMry,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  25,  1S12,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  afterward 
established  himself  in  London  as  a  literary 
man.  In  1841  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
comic  periodical  "Punch"  (which  was  pre- 
ceded by  "  Figaro  in  London,"  also  started  by 
himself),  and  for  some  years  was  its  chief  edi- 
tor. His  principal  publication  is  "  London  La- 
bor and  the  London  Poor,"  commenced  in  the 
columns  of  the  London  "Homing  Ohronide" 
and  published  in  S  vols,  Svo  ^1S61 ;  new  ed^ 
1668).  In  conjunction  with  his  brothers  Hor- 
ace and  Augustus,  the  former  of  whom  was  for 
many  years  attached  to  the  stAfC  of  "  Punch," 
he  produced  a  series  of  humorous  novels  and 
Christmas  stories  by  the  "  Brothers  Mayhew," 
including  "The  Image  of  his  Father"  (1848); 
"  The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life,  or  the  Adven- 
tures of  a  Ladyin  Search  of  aHusband"  (1849); 
"  The  Good  Genius  that  turned  Everything  into 
Gold"  (1851);  "Whom  to  Marry  and  How 
to  get  Married"  (186B);  "  The  Magic  of  Kind- 
ness," "Acting  Oharades,"  ko.  Under  his 
own  name  be  has  published  several  interestiHK 
juvenile  books,  "Young  Benjamin  Franklin, 
"Boyhood  of  Martin  Luther."  "The  Story  of 
the  Peasant- Boy  Philosopher,"  founded  on  the 
life  of  James  Ferguson,  and  "  Tbe  Wonders 
of  Science,"  founded  on  that  of  Sir  Humphry 
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Davj.  He  is  also  aathor  of  "The  Mormons, 
or  Ijtter-Dftj  Saints,  a  Contaniporarj  His- 
torT"(I852);  "Upper  EMue,"  illuHtralod  bj 
Birket  Foster  (1868) ;  "  Lower  Rhine  "  (1860) ; 
"German  Life  and  Manners  "  (newed.,  IBSS); 
and,  in  conjunction  with  John  Binnj,  "The 
Criminal  Prisona  of  London  "  (1862).    IL  Ed- 

nbom  in  London  in  181 B,  was  during  hie 
tJie  manager  of  b.  strolling  compan;,  and 
in  that  capadty  wrote  "  Make  your  Wills,"  and 
other  farces.  He  haa  puhliahed  a  Taloable 
mannal  on  the  "  Management  and  Treatment 
of  Doga,"  "Treatise  on  the  Month  of  the 
Horse"  (1849),  and  "The  Illustrated  Horse 
Doctor"  (I860).  II.  nNUU,  born  in  1810, 
waa  one  of  the  first  to  prepare  cheap  pabli- 
cations  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  started 
several  "penny  dic^onariea,"  "penny  gram' 
mars,"  and  similar  works,  forming  the  "Penny 
National  Library."  He  was  at  one  time  editor 
of  the  "Poor  Man's  Guardian,"  which  during 
the  agitation  of  the  reform  bill  enconnterea 
the  opposition  of  government  in  consequence 
of  its  radical  opinions.  IVp  HanMC,  born  In 
London  in  18IB,  besides  sLaring  largely  in  the 
aathorsbip  of  the  books  by  the  "  Brothers  Hay- 
hew,"  pnblished  several  hamoronsworksnnder 
his  own  name,  including  "  Change  for  a  Shil- 
Bng,"  and  "Model  Men  and  Women"  (1848); 
"Ae  Toothache,  imagined  by  Horace  Hay- 
hew,  and  designed  by  George  Oruikshank " 
(1849):  "Letters  left  at  the  Pastry  Cook's" 
(1862);  and  "Wonderful  People"  (1886).  He 
died  April  80,  1872.  T.  itgutn  ScpUm,  who 
had  an  equal  abare  with  Horace  aad  Henry  in 
the  production  of  the  "Brothers  Mayhew  " 
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•odea,  was  an  induatrions  contributor  to  peri- 
odical literature,  and  published  under  hia  own 
name  "Fiueat  Girl  in  Btoomsbury"  (1861); 
"Kitty  Lamere"  (1868);  "Paved  with  Gold, 
or  the  Romance  and  Keality  of  tlie  London 
Streets"  (1868;  4th  od.,  1872);  "Faces  for 
Fortune"  (1886);  and  "Blow  Hot  and  Blow 
Gold"  (1869).    He  died  Dee.  26,  I87B. 

HITHEW,  JNatkai,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Martha's  Vineyard,- Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1720, 
died  in  Boston,  July  9,  1766.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1744,  and  in  1747  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  West  church  in  Bos- 
ton, a  post  which  he  filled  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  Ho  was  distinguished  as  a 
preacher  and  a  writer  of  controversial  tracts. 
His  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Brit- 
ish society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts  and  the  introduction  of  bishops 
into  the  colonies  involved  him  in  a  controver- 
sy with  Dr.  Apthorp  and  Dr.  Seeker,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  He  cooperated  with 
Otis  and  other  early  opponents  of  the  arbitrary 
designs  of  the  mother  oonotry,  occasionally  in- 
troducing his  liberal  opinions  into  his  sermons 
with  a  boldness  which  ranked  him  among  the 
ultra  whigs.  Among  hia  pnblished  works  are 
a  volnine  of  seven  sermons  (1T49);  "Christian 
Sobriety,  ip  eight  Sermons  to  Young  Men ;" 
and  "  Observations  on  the  Charter  and  Con- 
duct of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Goa- 
pel  in  Foreign  Parts."  A  memoir  of  him  waa 
written  by  Alden  Bradford  (Boston,  1888). 

MilROOTH.  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  connty 
Kildare,  on  the  Royal  eanal,  16  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Doblin;  pop.  in  1871,  S,091.    It  has  a  mined 
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castle  built  in  1426  by  John  Fitzgerald,  earl  of 
Kildare,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  royal  college 
of  6t.  Patrick,  founded  in  1T95  by  act  of  the 
Irish  parliament  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  priesthood.  About  £8,000 
was  voted  annually  for  its  maintenance  from 
1808  to  1846,  when  £30,000  waa  appropriated 
Ml  VOL.  «.— 20 


to  repair  and  erect  baildinga,  and  the  annual 
grant  was  rused  to  £26,860.  By  the  Iri^ 
church  act,  July  26,  1860,  this  grant  ceased 
after  Jan.  1,  1871,  and  a  compensation  of 
£373,831  was  voted.  The  college  has  an  in- 
come of  £460  per  annum  bom  tne  Dnoboyne 
estatea  in  the  counter  al  Meath.    By  the  act 
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8  and  9  Victoria,  cap.  2&,  the  institnljon  woa 
placed  on  a  new  foandatioii.  and  endowed  for 
the  support  and  edacation  of  SOO  students,  aud 
of  20  senior  scholara  oa  the  Dnnbojne  founda- 
tion. Ailowancea  are  made  to  260  membera 
of  the  three  higher  dasaes  and  to  the  20  Dun- 
bojae  scholars.  Candidates  over  16  years  of 
age,  and  intended  for  the  priesthood  in  Ire- 
land, are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of 
their  biabopa,  and  no  others  can  be  received. 
The  faculty  oonsists  of  a  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, fonr  deana,  a  prefect  of  the  Dnnhoyne 
eatablishment,  who  is  also  librarian,  a  bursar, 
foar  profeasora  of  moral  and  dogtoatio  theol; 
c^,  and  one  professor  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches :  natara]  philosophy ;  aacred 
Scripture  and  Hebrew;  ecclesiastics  history; 
logic,  metaphyaics,  and  ethics;  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres;  bnmanity;  English  rhetoric  and 


gvivince  of  Connaught,  bordering  on  Sligo, 
oscommon,  Galway,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
area,  a,181  sn.m.;  pop.in  1871,245,855.  The 
coasts  ore  indented  ny  nnmerona  bays  and  har- 
bora,  the  principal  of  which  are  killala  bay 
on  the  north,  and  Broadhaven,  Biackaod,  and 
Olew  hays  on  the  west.  The  surface  toward 
the  east  is  level  and  fertile,  but  the  western  dis- 
triata  are  for  the  most  part  barren  and  moun- 
t^noua,  some  of  the  aammits  attaining  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  2,S00  ft  The  only  im- 
portant river  is  the  Hoy,  but  the  lakea  are  nn- 
merona, the  largest  being  Loughs  Corrib,  Mask, 
Oonn,  Oullin,  and  Carra,  tlie  two  first  named 
belonging  in  part  to  the  oonnty  of  Oalway. 
The  most  importAnt  minerals  are  iron,  marble, 
and  slate ;  bat  the  iron  mines,  though  valuable, 
are  not  worked  for  want  of  fneC  Oats  are 
the  chief  crop,  bnt  a  large  part  of  the  land  is 
devoted  to  paaturage.  The  principal  mannfac- 
tures  are  linens,  flannels,  woollen  Btookin«;a, 
and  Btrair  hats.  Chief  towna,  Gastlebar  (tue 
capital),  Ballina,  and  Westport. 

UTOt  I>  iHtry  DwlghL  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  in  Warwick,  Hass.,  Jan.  SI,  1828, 
He  passed  a  year  in  Amherst  college,  then 
Btndied  theology,  was  ordained,  and  waa  set- 
tled at  Gloucester,  Mass,,  over  the  Independent 
Ohristian  church.  Eight  years  afterward  he 
removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  preached  one 
year  to  the  Congregational  society  of  Liberal 
Christians.  In  1855  he  took  charge  of  the  first 
Congregational  Unitarian  society  of  Albany, 
and  subsequently  of  a  congre^atioD  in  Cindn- 
nati.  He  afterward  became  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Springfield,  Mass,,  a  post  which  he  stilt  oc- 
cupied in  1874.  He  has  contributed  much  to 
{periodicals,  and  many  of  his  writings  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  peouliar  religions  tenets  appeared 
in  a  serial  publication,  the  Albany  "  Traota  for 
the  Times.''  Among  his  works  are:  "The 
Balance"  (Boston,  1847);  "Graces  and  Pow- 
ers of  the  Christian  Life"  (Boston,  1852); 
"Symbols  of  the  Capital"  (New  York,  1869); 
and  "Reli^on  In  Common  Schools"  (Oincin- 
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nat],  1869),  He  also  prepared  a  seleciion  from 
the  writings  of  his  wife,  with  a  memoir  (Bos- 
ton, 1849).  II.  8arRliG.(E[<OJtitTon),wifeoftha 
preceding,  bom  at  Shirley,  Mass.,  in  1819,  died 
in  1848.  She  was  married  in  1846.  Dnring 
nine  years  she  edited  "  The  Rose  of  Sharon,"  an 
annual,  conducted  "The  I<adies'  Repowtory," 
and  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  She 
wrote  "The  Palfreys,"  "EUon  Clifford,"  end 
"  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Scott ;"  and  com- 
piled "The  Poetry  of  Women,"  "The  Flower 
Vase,"  "Spring  Flowera,"  "The  Floral  For- 
tune Teller,"  and  "  Fables  of  Flora." 
■ITO,  IwlwBii  Bee  supplement, 
UTO,  Utharri  Snthwdl  Bvwks,  earl  of,  a  Br't- 
ish  statesman,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Feb. 
21,  1822,  asanssinated  at  Port  Blair,  Andaman 
Islasda.  Feb.  8,  1872.  He  graduated  M.  A.  at 
Trinity  college  in  1844,  travelled,  and  in  184S 

fablished  a  narrative  of  his  observations  in  St 
eterahnrg  and  Moscow.  He  was  a  member 
of  parliament  from  1847  to  1868,  and  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber, 1863,  agtun  from  February,  1868,  to  June, 
1869,  and  for  the  third  time  from  Jaly,  18A6, 
to  September,  1868,  with  a  seat  in  the  cab- 
inet On  the  death  of  his  father,  Ang.  IS, 
1807,  he  succeeded  as  aixth  earl  of  Maro.  He 
was  appointed  governor  general  of  India  in 
the  latter  part  of  1866,  and  arrived  at  Calcutta 
in  January,  18S9.  His  administration  was  dis- 
tinguished  by  eieontive  abihty  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  many  reforms.  Early  in  1878  he 
set  out  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  BritisK 
provinces  in  India,  and  had  reached  the  penal 
settlement  of  Port  Blair  when  a  Mohammedan 
convict  broke  throneh  the  guards  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  back,  kilEng  him  instantly. 

NATO,  WWaM  8tarka&,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Ogdenshnrgh,  N.  T.,  April  20,  1812. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  after  practising  for 
several  years  made  a  tenr  through  the  Barbary 
States  and  Spain.  After  his  retnm  he  took 
np  his  residence  in  New  Tork.  His  principal 
works  are :  "  Flood  and  Field,  or  Tales  of  Bat- 
tles on  Sea  and  Land"  (1844);  "Kaloolah," 
purporting  to  be  the  autobiography  of  Jonathan 
Romer,  describing  his  adventures  in  Africa 
(1849);  "The  Berber,  or  the  Monataineer  (rf 
the  Atla^"  a  romance  of  adventnre  similar  to 
"  Edoolah  "  (1860) ;  "  Romance  Dust  from  the 
HistoHo  Placer,"  a  collection  of  stories,  chiefly 
fonnded  on  historical  incidents  (1801) ;  and 
"  Never  Again,"  a  novel  (1878). 

■ATM  (LaL  major;  Fr.  main),  the  ohief 
mnnidpal  officer  tn  a  borough  or  corporate 
town.  The  oSce  arose  out  of  the  immniiitiea 
granted  to  free  cities  by  sovereigns  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  in  England  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.,  previous  to  which  time  the 
diief  magistrate  of  a  town  was  called  portreeve 
or  horonghreere.  In  England  mayors  are  ad- 
dreaaed  as  "yonr  worship,"  and  those  of  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  and  York  enjoy  the  prefix  of  lord 
to  their  titles  by  spedal  roy^  grant  In  France 
the  mairt  is  the  first  munioipol  officer  in  each 
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commime,  and  u  ehMrgai  with  the  preserrn- 
tion  of  pablio  SMnrit;,  the  prepufttion  of  ctft- 
tirtici  of  msrriAgu,  births,  &a.,  and  with  ja- 
dicial  power  over  oertain  tninor  offenoe*.  The 
chief  execDtive  offloen  of  cities  in  the  Umted 
Stataa  an  termed  majors,  and  are  deoted  ao- 
nnallj  or  bienniaU j  by  the  dtiieiu. 

■IVOft  OV  THE  PALACE  (Lat  majt>r  domtu 
rtfia,  or  magiit«r  palatii),  ao  officer  of  itate 
in  France  under  the  Uerovingian  kings,  who 
oridn&lljr  ezerdsed  the  funotiona  of  rojal  steW' 
ard|  having  the  management  of  the  king's  ea- 
tatea  and  the  direotion  of  his  hoosehold.  Bj 
degrees  these  fnnctionaries  ntiarped  almost  the 
anttre  power  of  the  state,  the  kmgs  remaining 
sach  only  in  name,  whence  they  were  called 
reiMjainiaaU  or  laij  kings.  This  assamption 
of  absolnte  power  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century,  when  the  administration  of 
AnstrBsia,  NeastrlA,  and  Bnrgnndy  was  en- 
grossed by  their  mayors,  Qrimoald,  Ardiam- 
bend,  and  Ebroin.  Pepin  of  Hiristal,  mayor 
of  Anstraua,  from  088  to  hia  death  in  714 
ruled  France  with  absolute  sway,  and  was  sno- 
ceeded  by  his  natural  son  Charles  Mnrtel,  whose 
■on  Pepin  the  Short,  father  of  the  emperor 
Oharlemflgne,  took  the  titie  of  king,  and  fonnd- 
ed  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  of  French  mon- 
■rcha.  The  office  then  lost  much  of  its  impor- 
tance, or  was  altogether  abolished. 

MklSnUXf  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Uason 
eo^  Kentnoky,  ntnated  on  the  Ohio  river,  st 
the  terminns  of  the  Mayaville  and  Lexington 
railroad,  fiS  m.  above  Cincinnati,  and  01  m.  N. 
E.  of  Lexington ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,705,  of  whom 
S61  were  colored.  It  lies  on  a  bend  of  the 
river,  and  ii  backed  by  a  range  of  hills  which 
give  it  a  very  attractive  appearance.  Among 
the  public  building*  are  a  htindsome  city  hall,  a 
conrt  hoDse,  a  substantial  stone  jail,  and  a  hos- 
pital. The  city  has  on  active  trade  derived 
from  N.  K  Eentoeky,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  hemp  markets  in  the  United  States. 
It  oontains  three  banks,  two  dour  mills,  two 
extensive  plough  factories,  one  cotton  factory, 
and  chair,  ooaui,  and  wagon  factories.  There 
are  sev^vl  public  sohools,  a  high  school,  a  con- 
vent, an  academy,  one  tri-weekly  and  three 
weekly  newspapers,  and  twelve  charohes.  It 
waa  aetOed  in  1784,  and  incorporated  in  IB83. 

■ATWEED,  a  plant  of  the  composite  fam- 
ily, with  BO  much  the  aspect  of  the  chamomile 
that  aoms  botanists  place  it  in  the  same  genus 
as  antkemii  eotula,  while  others  regard  the 
fact  that  the  ray  flowers  are  neutral  as  snffl- 
dent  to  eharaoterixe  a  separate  genus,  in«ruto. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  be- 
come estenaivaly  natQralized  in  this  country; 
and  while  it  is  very  common  along  roadsides 
and  in  barnyards,  it  Is  not  su  aggressive  weed 
upon  cultivated  grounds.  It  is  also  known  as 
dog's  fennel  aiM  stinking  chamomile;  it  has 
not  «nly  tiie  appearance  of  obamomile,  but 
ftmOar  properties,  but  accompanied  by  a  nause- 
ous odor,  which  does  not  prevent  its  oocorional 
nw  in  domestic  medldne.    It  la  said  that  the 


fresh  plant,  especially  if  bruised,  will  csnas 
blistenng  if  applied  to  the  skin.  Its  only  im- 
portance is  as  an  exceedingly  common  weed; 


lliywMd  (Uunta  cotnh). 


and  as  it  is  an  annual  and  easily  exterminated, 
its  presence  is  an  Index  of  careless  cultivation. 

lAZACl.    See  C«sabka  (II.). 

MUABDl,  Jilts  (Ital.  MAEAitnii,  or  Hiiza- 
nnro,  Giulio),  cardinal,  a  French  statesman, 
bom  at  Piscina,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or 
according  to  some  in  Rome,  Joly  14,  IBOS, 
died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1661.  He  waa  of  a 
noble  Bicilian  family,  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Rome,  and  aft«rward  studied  law 
at  the  univerBitiea  of  AloalA  and  Salamanca 
in  Spain.  In  1625  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
papal  army.  Even  at  this  early  age  he  dis- 
played remarkable  diplomatic  talent,  and  waa 
employed  in  important  negotiations  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  commsnders  in  Italy. 
Entering  the  dvil  service  of  the  pope,  he  wsa 
attached  to  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Sacchetti, 
the  papal  ambasssdor  at  Turin.  In  1639  the 
cardinal  retamed  to  Rome,  leaving  Mazarin  at 
Turin,  with  the  titie  of  interouucio  and  fuU 
powers  to  conclude  a  peace.  In  this  capaci- 
ty he  went  to  Lyons  in  ISSO,  where  he  waa 
presented  to  Louis  SIIL,  and  subsequently  to 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  succeeded  in  attaching 
him  to  the  interests  of  Franco.  In  1684  Riche- 
lieu caused  him  to  be  made  vice  l^ata  «t  Avi- 
gnon, and  in  1641  procured  for  him  a  cardinal's 
hat  from  Pope  Urban  VIII.  After  the  death  of 
Richdien  in  Deoember,  1643,  Hazarin  became 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Lonia  XIII.  in  May,  1648,  the  r^ent 
Anne  of  Anstria  made  him  prime  minister. 
He  at  first  pursoed  a  cautions  policy,  affecting 
great  humility  and  moderation ;  bnt  a  power- 
ful party  was  soon  organized  against  him, 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Beanfort,  the  prince  of 
Conti,  tiie  duchess  of  Longueville,  and  De  Retz, 
archbisfaop-ooadjutor  of  Paris,  The  people 
being  already  heavily  taxed,  the  partisment  <d 
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Paria  refused  to  conseDt  to  a  aew  impoat,  dnd 
tlie  cardinal  oaased  Btanomesnil,  its  president, 
and  Bronssel,  one  of  its  most  popnlar  membere, 
to  be  arrested.  Instigated  bj  De  Retz  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  opposition,  the  oitizens  of 
Paris  rose  in  insurrection  in  August,  1S48,  and 
thns  began  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  Uaza- 
rin  fled  to  St.  Germain  with  the  queen  regent 
and  the  foung  king,  and  was  proscribed  bv 
the  parliament.  Peace  was  restored  March 
11,  1649,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the 
great  OondS,  who,  however,  conducted  himself 
with  snob  BTToguice  that  Mazarin  caused  him  to 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  Jan.  18,  ICGO,  to- 
gether with  the  prince  of  Conti  and  the  duke 
of  Longueville.  The  parliament  espoused  the 
□aose  of  the  princes,  and  issued  a  decree  of 
banishment  against  Masarin.  As  the  parlia- 
ment was  sustained  by  the  people,  the  cardinal 
liberated  the  prinoes  in  l&Sl,  and  fled  to  Ger- 
manj.  His  influeuoe  over  the  queen,  to  whom 
he  is  snpposad  to  have  been  secretly  married, 
was  so  great  that  he  still  governed  the  king- 
dom from  hia  exile;  and  In  1652,  the  excite- 
ment against  him  having  apparently  subsided, 
he  entered  France  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
6,000  men  nnder  the  authority  of  a  passport 
from  the  queen.  The  prince  of  Cond6  was  at 
this  time  ^ain  in  rebellion,  and  the  young  kii^ 
Louis  XIV.,  who  had  recentiy  assumed  his 
majority  at  the  age  of  18,  was  at  Poitiers  with 
his  court,  and  toward  that  city  Mazariu  directed 
his  march.  The  news  of  his  return  to  Franca 
created  great  commotion  in  Paris.  Tbe  parlia- 
ment hastily  assembled,  decreed  that  the  car- 
dinal was  a  rebel,  and  ordered  bia  magnificent 
library  and  other  property  to  be  sold,  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  1^0,000  livres  set  apart 
as  a  reward  to  whoever  should  deliver  him  up 
dead  or  alive.  Hazarin,  regardless  of  these  de- 
crees, con  tinned  his  march,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  reached  Poitiers,  where  he  waa  received 
by  the  king  and  the  court  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  delight.  The  civil  war  con- 
tinued for  soma  months  longer,  being  carried 
on  by  the  princes  and  the  parliament  on  the 

Eretext  that  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
aadj  of  Hazarin,  whose  foreign  birth  made 
him  peculiarly  unpopular.  At  length  the  car- 
dinal, finding  that  nearly  all  parties  were  weary 
of  the  contest  and  only  needed  an  excuse  for 
laying  down  their  arms,  tendered  bis  resigna- 
tion as  prime  minister,  and  withdrew  from  the 
court  The  parliament  then  submitted,  toge- 
tber  with  all  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Fronde 
except  Condd,  and  the  king  retamed  to  the 
capital  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Louis  immediately  ordered  Cardinal  de  Retx, 
the  principal  instigator  of  sedition,  to  be  ar- 
rest^ and  sent  to  priaon  at  Vincennes.  Uaza- 
rin,  who  had  meanwhile  taken  command  of  the 
army  on  the  frontier,  and  gained  some  suc- 
oessea  OTer  the  Spaniards,  seized  tbe  occasion 
to  retam  to  Paris.  The  king  tmd  the  courtiers 
went  out  several  miles  to  welooiB«  him,  and  ha 
entered  the  capitnl  in  triumpli,  in  tha  sama  car- 
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riage  with  tha  king,  amid  general  rejoidnga. 
His  flrsC  care  after  bis  retnm  was  for  tbe 
public  finances,  which  were  in  great  disorder, 
and  next  for  his  own.  His  financial  skill  and 
his  thrifty  habits  soon  restored  liis  fortunes, 
and  he  advanced  those  of  his  family,  which 
included  a  number  of  beautiful  and  profligate 
nieces.  fSaa  Manoiki.)  From  his  return  to 
Paris  till  his  death  Mazarin  ruled  France  with 
absolute  power,  the  king  quietiy  submitting  to 
his  guidance.  His  last  great  stroke  of  policy 
was  hia  n^otiation  of  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees with  Spain  in  1659,  and  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  the  Spanish  infanta,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  following  year.  Mazarin 
had  accumulated  during  his  administration  40,- 
000,000  livres,  an  enormous  sum  at  that  time. 
On  his  deathbed  his  conscience  troubled  him 
about  his  property,  and  be  gave  it  to  tha  king, 
who  after  keeping  it  three  days  restored  it,  and 
it  become  the  mheritance  of  his  relatives.  His 
"  Letters  "  were  published  in  Paris  in  1746. 

HiZATUK,  a  maritime  city  of  Hoitoo,  in  tbe 
state  of  Binaloa,  at  tbe  head  of  a  baj  at  tiis 
entrance  of  the  gnlf  of  California,  S30  m.  N. 
W.  of  Mexico;  pop.  in  1867  (according  to  ofl5- 
cial  reports),  11,661 ;  in  1871, 12,706.  of  whom 
aboDt  4,000  constitute  a  floating  population, 
mostly  merchants  and  traders,  who  in  snmm«r 
resort  hither  from  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Jalisoo, 
Colima,  and  Durango.  The  npper  part  of  tha 
town,  standing  in  front  of  rocky  bills,  is  some- 
what irregular;  but  that  facing  the  bay  con- 
tains soma  vary  good  streets  with  handsome 
residences,  mostiy  in  the  old  Castilian  style  of 
architecture.  There  are  five  public  squares, 
on  the  largest  of  which,  the  plaza  de  Armas, 
enclosed  with  railing,  and  embellished  with 
orange  trees,  stand  the  chief  public  buildings. 
On  another  square  nearer  tha  beach  are  the 
OQStom  house,  the  offices  and  residences  of  tbe 
commandant  and  captain  of  the  port,  and  the 
public  stores,  all  tastafolly  constracted.  The 
American  consul  reported  in  1S73  that  many 
of  the  honses  were  vacant,  and  some  as  weU 
as  the  custom-house  wharf  greatly  decayed, 
and  that  business  was  rapidly  declining. 
Other  reports,  however,  are  more  favorable. 
The  climate  is  damp,  and  in  summer  exoea- 
sively  hot,  the  mean  temperature  from  Jnne  to 
October  being  abont  90°  F. ;  while  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  temperature  ranges 
from  70°  to  76°,  and  frequent  rwna  innndata 
the  country,  rendering  travel  almost  impracti- 
cable. Silver  mines  abound  in  every  direction, 
those  which  are  worked  on  tha  largest  scale 
being  the  property  of  Americans,  and  valued 
at  (2,000,000.  Althongh  the  soil  favors  agri- 
culture, the  only  products  are  cotton,  corn, 
and  beans,  for  home  consumption.  Such  im- 
mense quantities  of  bananas  are  used  in  tbe 
town  and  its  nei^borhood  that  the  local  sup- 
ply is  qoite  insafficient,  and  the  fruit  is  yearly 
imported  to  the  value  of  about  $200,000.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  dyewoods,  fine 
pearls,  and  gold  and  nlver.    Mining  machinerj 
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and  implementa,  and  «ngar,  frnita,  and  ve^ 
labtes,  are  brooght  from  San  Francisco ;  and 
the  varioQS  cotton  fabrics,  &o.,  come  from  Eu- 
rope. The  valne  of  the  exports  for  the  fear 
ending  Sept  80,  1678,  was  t3,797,sa0,  incla- 
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Hug  gold  and  rilver  ballion  and  coin  to  the 
amoant  of  $2,486,450;  imports,  $1,27(1,000. 
The  import  duties  for  the  same  year  '   ' 


The  entrancea  end  clearancea  for  the  jear 
were  C3  st«amers  and  26  Bailing  Teesels,  witli 
■n  aggregate  tonnage  of  117,493.  There  are 
nz  public  scbooU  (two  primary  and  one  gram- 
mar school  each  tor  both  sexes),  with  an  at- 
tendance of  400  Bcholara  in  1667 ;  besides 
which  there  were  81  private  establishmenta 
for  the  primarj  and  higher  branches.  The 
Domber  of  adnlte  unable  to  read  or  write  was 
in  the  same  ;ear  6,761. 

UZEPFl,  Jaa,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  bom 
about  1646,  died  in  Bender,  Turkej,  Sept  23, 
1709.  He  was  the  bod  of  a  Polish  gentleman 
in  Podolia,  and  became  page  at  the  court  of 
John  Caaimir,  liing  of  Poland.  On  retnming 
to  bia  native  province  be  formed  an  improper 
intimacj  with  a  married  lady,  whose  husband 
caused  him,  aocording  to  the  common  story,  to 
be  tied  to  a  wild  horse,  which  was  then  let 
loose  on  the  pluns  and  ran  till  be  reached  the 
oountrT-  of  the  Cossacks,  where  Hazeppa  was 
nnbound,  and  kindjj  treated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Another  account  saya  that  Uazeppa 
was  fastened  to  bis  own  borse,  which  brought 
him  bade  to  hia  own  door,  and  that,  anable  to 
endure  the  disgrace  of  his  position,  he  left  his 
Miimtry  and  took  up  his  residence  among  the 
Cosaacka.  However  be  may  have  arrived 
among  them,  hia  abilities  soon  gave  him  great 
influence,  and  on  the  death  in  1087  of  the  het- 
man Samoilovitch,  whose  secretary  and  adju- 
tant be  had  been,  he  was  chosen  to  the  chief 
command.     He  attired  to  high  favor  with 


Peter  the  Great ;  hut  when  the  Rnasians  b^an 
to  encroach  on  the  liberties  of  bis  adopted 
country,  he  entered  into  secret  connection  with 
Stanislas  Leszczynski  of  Poland,  and  subse- 
quently into  a  league  with  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.     These  plans 
faile*],    Mazeppa    being 
-     .  besieged  by  the  Russians 

'■  '^"-*  in  his  capital,  Baturin, 

whence  he  escaped  with 
en  inconsiderable  force. 
The  defeat  of  Poltava 
(Julys,  1709)  putitont 
of  the  power  of  Charles 
to  aid  him,  and  both  tied 
to  Turkey. 

KlZZUn,      Ontrpe, 
an  Italian  revolutionist, 
bom  in  Genoa,  June  28, 
180C,  died  in  Pisa,  March 
10,  1873.     His  father, 
who  was  a  rich  medical 
professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Genoa,  cave  him 
an  excellent  education. 
He  learned  the  German, 
French,  and  English  lan- 
gnages,  studied  juriapm- 
dence,  and  before  1880 
published  several  liberal  easaya  in  the  fndiea- 
tort  ot  Genoa  and  the  Antologiaot  Florence. 
In   1830  he  Joined  the  carbonari,  and  soon 
aftcrwarcl  was  imprisoned  six  months  in  the 
citadel  of  Savona,  and  then  expatriated,    lie 
went  to  Marseilles,  at  that  time  the  headquar- 
ters of  Italian  exiles,  where  be  organized  a 
league  called  la  Qiovins  Italia,  or  Young  Italy, 
and  established  a  journal  of  the  aame  name. 
Among  the  most  active  emisaaries  of  Tonng 
Italy  were  Bailors,  who  scattered  Mszzini's  pub- 
lications all  over  the  peninsula.     The   move- 
ment soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities.   A  private  correspondence  in  cipher 
was  intercepted,  and  disclosed  the  purpose  of 
raising  guerilla  bands,  and  other  preparations 
for  revolution.    Eitracta  of  this  correspon- 
dence were  published   in   the   latter   part   of 
1882  in  the  Roman  journal  NotitU  del  Oior- 
no,  and  traced  to  Mazzini  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators.    A  circular  inviting  the  cooperation 
of  republican  leaders  in  foreign  countries  was 
addressed,  in  February,  1888,  to  a  jonrnaliBl 
of  Paris,  and  was  sicned  Strozzi,  the  nom  dt 
ffuerrt  of  Mazzini.     rlis  name  was  associated 
with  political  end  military  conspiracies  which 
were  discovered  in  Piedmont  in  1883,   end 
with   their  ramiticationa  in  Naples  and  other 
parts  of  Italy.    After  continuing  for  some  time 
to  issue  hia  journiJ  from  a  hiding  place  in  Mar- 
seilles, he  was  at  length  compeited  to  leave  the 
French  territory  and  to  seek  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land, where,  in  connection  with  Polish,  Ger- 
man, and  other  Italian  refugees,  he  planned  an 
expedition  to  seize  the  fortress  of  St.  Juiien  in 
Savoy,  and  the  small  town  of  Anneey,  which 
commanded  the  road  to  Chamb^ry,  while  an- 
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ntbw  wing  of  the  reTolntioniatB,  under  R»- 
morino,  wm  to  advanoe  from  Les  Sohellea  to 
anite  at  OhamMrj',  and  to  organiM  from  that 
plaoe  militorj  oparations  against  PiedmonL 
The  attaok  was  made  Feb.  1, 18S4,  at  the  fron- 
tier of  Bavof,  upon  a  few  onstom-honae  offl- 
oers;  the  castom  house  was  destroj'ed,  and  th« 
insorgaDta  advanced  to  the  village  of  Anne- 
masse,  where  a  proolamatioii*  signed  hj  Uu- 
nni,  ICelegari,  and  Jaoopo  Rnffini,  annonnoed 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  government  at 
St.  Julien ',  bnt  it  had  no  effect  except  to  afford 
opportanitiee  of  smaggliag  dnring  the  conto' 
siOD.  Ths  enterprise  failed  entire) j.  Sentence 
of  death  in  ecalumaeiaTFt  was  passed  by  the 
Sardinian  courts  npoa  Ua^ini,  who  however 
remained  unmolested  in  Switzerland.  Uanj 
of  those  implicated  in  the  Ssvo^  eipedition 
were  expelled  from  Switzerland,  partionlarlj 
the  Polish  refngeee.  Bnt  before  their  depar- 
ture Uazzini  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the 
prinoipal  representatdres  of  the  varions  na- 
tionalities in  the  orntniiatioQ  of  a  new  asso- 
ciation to  be  called  Tonng  Europe.  "  Young 
Ital7,"  "  Tonng  Poland,"  Ac,  appointed  dele- 
gates, who  on  April  IG,  1834,  solemnlj  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  political,  social,  and  religioaB 

?latform  whioh  was  laid  down  hj  Mauini. 
he  main  object  of  Young  Europe,  according 
to  Haznni,  was  to  lay  the  fonndstion  for  a 
universal  development  of  thought  and  action, 
whioh  would  lead  to  the  discovery  end  prao- 
tioal  application  of  the  divine  laws  of  human 
government  Mas^ni  defined  the  league  as 
the  young  Europe  of  the  people^  whi<ii  was 
to  supplant  the  otd  Europe  of  kings;  as  a  eon- 
fliot  between  the  modern  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  medisaval  sjstem  of  servitude,  between 
the  modem  seotimeats  of  equality  and  the  old 
q>irit  of  caste,  monopoly,  and  privilefes ;  and 
as  a  triumph  of  new  religions  aspirations  and 
ideas  over  a  decaying  acdesissticiBin.  The  so- 
cial application  of  Mazzini's  principles  is  fally 
explained  in  his  work,  Foi  tt  avmUr  (Bienne, 
183G).  Dissensions  between  Mazzini  and  the 
"Young  Switzerland"  (in  whose  interest  a 
journal  of  that  name  had  been  published  at  Bi- 
enne chiefly  under  his  inSaence)  and  "  Young 
Germany"  parties  led  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  oentral  committee  of  Young  Europe,  and 
also  of  the  Young  Italy  leagne,  bnt  without  re- 
laxing his  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends 
at  both  of  these  associationa,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued the  prindpal  leader.  With  the  exoep- 
tioD  of  a  brief  term  of  arrest  in  188S,  Uaz- 
tini  was  not  interrupted  in  bis  agitation  in 
Switzerland  till  183T,  when  the  Swiss  anthor- 
ities  requested  him  to  leave,  and  he  went  to 
IiOndon.  His  nameroos  partisans  and  friends 
continued  the  secret  political  agitation  of  It- 
aly, while  Uazzini  labored  by  writing  and  by 
{ublio  addressee  in  the  meetings  of  the  Poles, 
tolians,  or  other  oppressed  nationalities  in 
London.  He  wrote  utides  for  varions  peri- 
odicals, among  which  are  p^>ers  on  Byron  and 
Ooethe,  George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamar- 


tine,  Thiers  and  Garlyle,  on  Fourieriam  and 
communism,  and  on  Italian  and  German  music. 
Besides  publications,  in  journals  and  in  pun- 
phlets,  on  the  political  condition  of  Italy  and 
other  European  states,  he  wrote  in  beh^  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  popular  education,  in 
the  Italian  journal  Apottolato  Popolare,  whioh 
he  published  in  London  from  1840  to  1848. 
In  1843  he  wrote  a  preface  to  a  new  edition  of 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  and  prepared  a  oom- 
plete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ugo  Fosoolo.  He 
founded  in  London  in  1840  a  Sunday  school  for 
poor  Itslian  children,  and  offloiated  as  one  of 
the  teachers. — The  tragio  fate  of  the  brothers 
Bandiara  called  public  attention  to  Uazzini  in 
1844,  he  being  oonsidered  as  the  inspiring  spirit 
who  had  led  those  men  to  make  the  daring  at- 
tempt npon  the  Austrian  fleet  which  cost  them 
their  lives,  although  Uazzini  had  in  reality  op- 
posed that  particular  movement.  At  the  some 
time  the  English  home  secretory,  Sir  Jamea 
Graham,  was  detected  in  having  intercepted 
and  opened  letters  addressed  to  Mazzini,  which 
led  to  the  discovery  and  anppreidon  of  the  Ban- 
diera  conspiracy.  There  was  a  general  ory  of 
indignation  against  this  violation  of  the  poet 
office,  and  the  proceedings  which  the  despotic 
powers  wished  the  Engiish  government  to  in- 
stitute against  the  Italian  refugees  fell  to  the 
ground.  After  protesting  in  1848  against  the 
enlistment  of  Swiss  soldiers  for  the  p^ial  amy, 
and  against  the  annihilation  of  the  republic  uf 
Oraoow,  he  founded  in  1847  an  "  internatiooal 
leagueof  peoples,"  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  enlighten  the  people  of  England  upon 
foreign  politics,  and  to  diffuse  principles  ot 
self-government  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
At  tne  end  of  1847  he  went  to  Paris  to  con- 
fer with  other  leaders  in  regard  to  the  grow- 
ing revolutionary  feeling  in  Italy,  but  soon 
returned  to  London,  where  the  revolution  ot 
February,  1843,  took  him  by  surprise.  He  re- 
turned at  once  to  Paris,  where  he  had  on  inter- 
view with  Gioberti,  Uamiani,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  constitutional  party.  Uazzini  was  op- 
posed to  the  annexation  of  the  smaller  Italian 
states  to  Sardinia,  which  was  eventually  nro- 
posed  by  the  others.  In  Uoroh  he  isauea  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  congratu- 
lating them  upon  the  suooess  of  their  revolu- 
tion, and  soon  returned  to  Italy,  after  an  exile 
of  17  years.  But  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
national  independence  were  neutralized  by  the 
vacillating  rival  policy  of  Charles  Albert,  who 
had  begun  his  campaign  against  the  Austrians. 
After  being  foiled  in  Milan,  and  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolution  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  Uazzini  offered  to  enlist 
as  a  oommoa  soldier  under  Garibaldi,  whose 
vanguard  was  on  the  point  of  advandng  from 
Uouza  to  Bergamo,  when  the  oapitolation  of 
Uilan  to  the  Austrians  (Aug.  6)  led  to  the  di»- 
bandmentof  the  patriots,  and  Uoztinl  took  ref- 
uge in  Switzerland.  Shortiy  after  his  arrival 
there,  the  news  of  the  riang  in  Tuscany  was 
received,  together  with  the  continued  rt 
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of  Venice,  which  from  the  be^ning  had  Mt«d 
in  aocordauce  with  his  republican  views  noder 
the  lead  of  ManiD,  aod  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
oeed  to  Florence.  Here  he  became  a  member 
of  ^le  provisiooal  govemnieat,  and  was  sent 
■a  depnt]'  to  the  Roman  republic,  which  had 
been  prtMitaimed  in  Febmarj,  1S46.  He  waa 
elected  a  triamvir  bj  the  KomuiB,  and  became 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  republic,  which  was 
soon  sopprowed  bj  Freach  intervention,  Maz- 
dtti  went  to  Lausanne,  where  he  continued  the 
jonmal  U Italia  del  Popolo,  which  he  had  cora- 
menoed  at  Milan.  He  remained  for  some  time 
in  Stritierlond,  organizing  there  a  new  national 
oommittee  for  continaing  hia  agitoUoni.  Ke- 
tnming  to  London,  he  united  his  efforts  with 
those  of  Ledm-Rollia,  KosBiith,  Arnold  Bnge, 
and  other  revolntionarj  leaders.  His  name 
was  aasouated  with  the  dagger  insurrection  in 
Hilan  (Feb.  6,  1863),  started  \>j  joang  enthu- 
siasts who  were  led  on  by  the  inflammatory 
seal  of  Uasdni,  and  promptly  suppressed  by 
the  Aastrian  govemment  Orsini,  formerly 
one  cf  his  most  active  partJsiuiH,  in  his  memoirs 
nablisbed  at  Edinburgh  in  1667,  reproached 
Ituani  wi^  recklessness  and  disregard  of  the 
lives  of  his  frienda.  The  latter,  however,  per- 
Hsted  in  hia  propagandism ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  disapprobation  of  Uanin  and  of  other 
republican  leaders,  he  agun  instigated  an  in- 
sarT«ction  in  Bardioia  in  18S7,  and  went  to 
Genoa  to  snperintend  it.  His  followers  seized 
Fort  Diamante  in  the  night  of  June  S9 ;  but  as 
the  people  did  not  join  Uie  movement,  Mauini 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  His 
friends  who  attempted  rimilar  ontbreaks  at 
Leghorn  and  Naples  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
goremm^it,  including  those  captured  on  board 
tbe  steamer  Cagliari,  and  were  put  to  death  or 
imprisoned,  wtiile  Mazzini  himself  retired  to 
his  place  of  concealment  near  Oeneva,  and 
afterward  returned  to  London,  where  he  pub- 
lished "  Tbe  late  Inenrcection  defended  by  Jo- 
seph Uasdni"  (18S8).  In  January,  1BS8,  his 
name  was  unjustly  associated  with  Oniini's  in 
tfa«  attempt  to  assasnuate  Napoleon  IIL  At 
the  end  of  that  year  ho  established  in  London 
a  weekly  journal,  entitled  Peiuitro  td  Azione. 
During  the  war  of  1859  in  Lombardy,  he  con- 
stantly resisted  tbe  Idea  that  Italy  could  be 
benefited  bj  the  intervention  of  Napoleon  m. ; 
but  he  was  warmly  interested  in  the  subsequent 
efforts  to  unify  Italy,  though  he  wanted  it  to 
he  republican  as  well  as  united.  In  September, 
1862,  he  pabliahed  a  manifesto  to  the  people 
of  Ittdy.  In  188S  be  was  elected  to  the  Itahan 
parliament,  bnt  bis  election  was  annulled.  Af- 
ter 1670  be  resided  principally  at  Genoa  and 
Fisa.  He  was  bnried  at  Genoa,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  80,000  people  witnessed  his  fu- 
neral. In  addition  to  tiio  literary  works  above 
noticed,  he  published  Vitality  VAutrieht  at  It 

Soe  (English  ed.,  London,  1848) ;  Le  pma  au 
S'  nieU  (Paris,  1800);  "Ro/alty  and  Re- 
pnblicanism  ui  Italy"  (London,  1850),  traas- 
lated  bito  French  with  a  prefac«  by  Qewge 
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Sand;  "The  War  and  tbe  Commune  "  (1671), 
and  other  pamphlets.  There  are  editions  of 
his  works  ui  Italian  (IS  vols.,  Milan,  1861  tt 
ttq.)  and  English,  "Life  and  Writings  of  Hax- 
zini"  (6  vols.,  London,  18M-'70).— See  ifoa- 
litajvgi  par  lui-mima  tt  par  la  rinw,  by  Jules 
do  Breval  (Paris,  1868  ;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish); his  "Life"  by  Simoni  (1870)-  and  "Jo- 
seph Mazzini,  a  Memoir,"  by  £.  E.  V.,  with 
two  eesays  by  Mazzini  (London,  1874). 

HAZZOUH^  Lsintee,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
in  Ferrara  abont  14S1,  died  there  aboat  1680. 
He  was  a  papll  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  in  aoiall 
pictures,  particularly  his  miniature  altarpieoes, 
attained  great  excellence.  His  architectural 
baokgronnds  are  especially  admired.  His  works 
are  not  numerous. 

Mi77m:iiHjj,  Glava^  Maria)  count,  an  Ital- 
ian jarist,  antiquary,  and  biographer,  born  in 
Brescia,  Got.  28,  1707,  died  ther«,  Nov.  1», 
176S.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna,  and  after- 
ward became  keeper  of  the  QuTrinian  library 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
Italian  antiquities  and  biographical  UteratDre. 
He  wrote  Natieit  ttoriche  e  eritiehe  intomo 
alia  vita,  allt  intejuioni  ed  agli  »eritti  di 
Arehimede  Siraeutane  (Brescia,  1737);  OH 
teritlori  ^Italia,  eioi  nctitu  tlorUke  t  eri- 
tiehe intomo  alU  vitt  td  a^li  teritli  dii  Ui- 
terati  italiani  (2  vols,  fol.,  in  S  ports,  17S8-'68, 
not  complete);  and  many  other  works.  He 
left  a  vast  collection  of  casts  and  medals,  after- 
ward engraved  and  published. 

■AZZCOU.  FnMMM>    See  PABHBOuno. 

MEAD,  Laiilm  BsHswltk,  an  American  sculp- 
tor, bom  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H„  Jan.  8,  ISSfi. 
In  1863  he  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
for  three  years  he  was  a  pupU  of  Henry  Elrke 
Brown.  At  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  he  modelled  in 
snow  a  statue  of  the  "Recording  Angel,"  out 
in  marble  in  1665.  In  1857  he  executed  the 
colossal  statue  "  Vermont,"  which  crowns  the 
dome  of  tiie  state  honae,  and  in  1801  the  statue 
of  Ethan  Allen,  which  stands  in  the  portico. 
In  1893  he  went  to  Florence,  and  produced 
the  statuettes  "Echo,"  "Sappho,''  "Joseph, 
the  Shepherd,"  "The  Monntain  Boy,"  ana  a 
bust  of  "  Echo."  Hia  first  elaborate  work  in 
Italy  was  a  group,  "The  Retnmed  Soldier," 
eieonted  in  186S.  From  1BS8  to  1874  he  was 
occupied  upon  the  groups  "  Columbus's  Last 
Appeal  to  Queen  Isabella,"  and  "America" 
for  tbe  soldiers'  monument  at  St.  Johnsbury, 
VL,  and  executed  the  atatne  and  corner  flgarea 
for  the  Lincoln  monument  at  Springfield,  HI., 
nnveiled  Oct.  16, 1874.  Besides  portrait  busts, 
he  has  modelled  "  Venice,  tbe  Bride  of  the 
Sea,"  and  "The  Discovery  of  America,"  and 
in  1874  he  completed  for  the  state  of  Vermont 
a  statue  of  Ethan  Allen,  to  be  placed  in  the 
old  hall  of  representatives  in  Washington. 

HfilD,  Ikfeard,  an  English  physician,  bom  at 
Btepnev,  near  London,  in  1S7B,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  18,  1764.  He  studied  at  Utrecht, 
Leyden,  and  Padua.  In  1708  he  was  elected  a 
of  the  ro;al  society,  and  in  the  same 
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j«ar  w»a  chosen  phTatdan  of  St.  Thomu's 
hoBpilftl.  In  1711  he  was  Bopointod  anatomi- 
cal teotarer  to  sargeons'  ball,  and  in  1714  r^ 
moved  to  London.  In  1727  he  was  nominated 
phjfgicUn  to  George  U.  He  made  raluable 
oollections  of  boo^  antiquities,  and  works  of 
art.  His  principal  work  was  Medidna  Saera 
(London,  I74S;  translated  into  English,  175S), 
in  which  he  m^ntains  that  detnoniacal  posaea- 
stons  were  a  species  of  insanitj.  His  "  Medical 
Works"  were  pnblished  in  17S2  (4to,  London). 

MEIDE,  a  N.  county  of  Eentuckj,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  drained  by  Otter  and  Spring  creeks 
and  other  tribataries  of  the  Ohio;  area,  abont 
400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,436,  of  whom  1,2»4 
were  colored.  It  has  an  nndulating  sarfaoe 
and  fertile  soil.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  67,Sai  bnshela  of  wheat,  464,074  of  Indian 
corn,  122,186  of  oats,  40,662  of  potatoes,  G39,- 
000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  8S,6SS  of  wool,  94,410  of 
bntter,  and  2,437  tons  of  hoy.  There  were 
8,209  horses,  1,791  milch  cows,  8,348  other 
cattle,  7,460  sheep,  and  1B,170  swine;  1  cotton 
taotorj,  6  flonr  mills,  4  saw  mills,  1  distillery, 
and  3  wool-carding  and  oloth-drossing  estab- 
liahments.    Capital,  Brandenbnrg. 

MEUtB.  I.  BMard  KMder,  an  American  rev- 
olntionary  soldier,  bora  in  Nansemond  co.,  Va., 
about  1760,  died  in  Frederick  (now  Clajrke)  co. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1 9th  oentory.  He  was 
edncated  at  Harrow  school  in  England,  and 
soon  after  his  return  to  Virginia  embarked  in 
the  revolutionary  oontesL  In  December,  ]  776, 
ha  commanded  a  company  at  the  battle  of  the 
Great  Bridge  near  Norfolk,'the  first  fought  in 
the  state,  and  soon  after  be  was  appointed  by 
■Washington  one  of  his  confidential  aides,  in 
which  capacity,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he 
rendered  signal  service  throughout  the  war. 
He  was  with  the  commander-in-chief  in  all  his 
great  battles,  and  superintended  the  execution 
of  Major  Andr£.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
waa  passed  in  Frederick  co.,  occupied  with  ag- 
ricnltnral  pursuits.  II.  WlHIaH,  an  American 
bishop,  aoa  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Frederick 
(nowClarke)co.,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  lT89,diedathis 
residence  near  Millwood,  Olarke  co.,  March  14, 
1862.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in 
1808,  and  three  years  later  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  oharch. 
In  1613-'14  he  was  active  in  procuring  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Moore  of  New  York  as  bishop  of 
Virginia,  and  contribated  materially  to  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  diocesan  theological  semina- 
ry at  Alexandria,  and  various  educational  and 
misdonary  societies.  In  1829  he  was  nnan- 
Imonsly  elected  assistant  bishop  of  Virginia, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  was  consecrated 
in  Philadelphia.  He  thenceforth  assumed  the 
chief  oare  of  the  diocese,  and  in  1841,  upon 
the  death  of  Bishop  Moore,  became  bishop.  Ill 
health  soon  compelled  him  to  ask  for  an  assis- 
tant, who  was  provided  in  1843  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  John  Jonns  of  Baltimore.  He  was  for 
several  years  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
evan^ielical  branch  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 


charcb  in  the  United  States.    His  pnblioalioiu 

comprise  "  Family  Prayer  "  (Aleiandria,  1884); 
'^Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Office;"  "Leoturee 
to  Students"  (New  York,  1849);  and  "ffld 
Chnrohes,  Ministers,  and  Families  in  Virpnia" 
(2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1366).  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Bishop  Johns  (Baltimore,  1868). 

UIDE.  1.  Bhhard  W««ai,  an  American 
merohant,  born  in  Cheater  co.,  Pa.,  June  3S, 
1778,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  in  1888.  Be 
waa  a  son  of  George  Meade,  a  Philadelphia 
merchant,  who  was  active  in  tlae  opposition  to 
the  stamp  act,  and  made  the  contmental  gov- 
ernment a  present  of  (10,000  in  gold.  Kicbard 
went  to  Cadiz,  Spain,  in  180S,  as  a  merchant 
and  ship  owner,  and  from  1806  to  1816  was 
United  States  navy  agent.  During  the  penin- 
sular war  he  imported  immense  quantities  of 
supplies  into  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  frastra- 
tea  Victor's  attempl  to  starve  out  the  ^lied 
garrison.  In  1810  hi»  vessels  carried  thither 
260,000  barrels  of  floor.  In  1816  he  incurred 
the  ill  will  of  certain  members  of  the  Spanish 
council  of  war,  and  on  May  3,  1816,  was  im- 

Erisoned  in  the  castle  of  Santa  Catolina,  where 
e  remained  two  years,  and  was  then  released 
at  the  demand  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  cose  which  has  since  become  cele- 
brated as  the  Meade  claim  grew  out  of  the 
losses  incurred  by  him  at  this  time,  and  the 
rnin  of  his  bosiness  consequent  npon  his  long 
imprisonment.     In  1819  a  special  tribunal  ap- 

E Dinted  by  the  Spanish  government  awarded 
im  a  certificate  of  debt,  which  was  signed  by 
the  king,  for  t49I,lGS  62.  In  1822  the  com- 
mission appointed  at  Washington  to  consider 
such  claims  declined  to  receive  this  certificate, 
and  demanded  the  original  vouchers ;  but  before 
these  could  be  procured  the  session  expired, 
and  the  fund  waa  distributed  among  the  other 
claimants.  Subsequent  attempts  to  get  a  re- 
hearing of  the  case  have  all  been  froitlena, 
though  the  most  celebrated  lawyers  were  re- 
taioeo,  inclading  Webster,  Clay,  and  Ohoate. 
Mr.  Meade  had  the  finest  private  gallery  of 
paintings  and  statuary  in  tlie  conntry ;  it  oon- 
t^ned  the  only  bast  of  Washington  taken  from 
life ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  im- 
porter of  merino  sheep  and  sherry  wine  into 
the  United  States.  II.  Cewge  Gardei,  an  Amer- 
ican general,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Cs- 
diE,  Spun,  Deo.  80,  181 G,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  6, 1873.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1886,  served  in  the  Florida  war,  and  rerigned 
Oct.  36,  1888.  From  1837  to  1842  he  was  an 
assistant  engineer  in  the  government  snrvey  of 
the  delta  of  the  Missiswppi,  the  Texas  boundary, 
andtheN.E.bonndaryof theUnitedStatea.  On 
May  19,  1842,  he  was  reappointed  in  the  army 
as  second  lieotenant  of  topographical  en^noers. 
He  served  throngh  the  war  with  Mexico,  waa 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Taylor  and  after- 
ward of  Gen.  Scott,  distinguished  himself  at 
Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palms,  and  Monterey, 
was  brevstted  first  lientenant  for  gallant  con- 
duct, and  on  his  return  was  presented  with  a 
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■word  hf  citizena  of  Philadelphin.  He  was 
made  oaptaia  of  engineers  in  18C6,  and  waa  in 
charge  of  the  garvajB  on  the  northern  lakes  till 
1861.  He  was  commiBsioDed  brigadier  general 
of  lolnnteerB,  Ang.  31,  1881,  and  took  part  in 
the  action  of  Dranesville,  Va.,  Dee.  20;  at  Me- 
chanioariile,  June  SB,  1862;  at  Cold  Harbor, 
Jnoe  S7 ;  and  at  Frazier's  farm,  Jane  80,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded.  (See  Chiokahom- 
iHT.)  On  June  18,  1862,  he  was  made  major 
of  topo^aphical  engineers.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  second  battle  of  Ball  Rnn,  Aug.  29,  80; 
commanded  a  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mao  in  the  Maryland  campaign;  was  in  the 
battles  of  Honth  Hoantain  and  Antietam  in  Sep- 
tember; and  waa  made  major  genera]  of  toI- 
unteers  Nov.  89.  At  Antietam  he  was  slight- 
Ij  wonnded  and  had  two  horses  shot  ander 
him.  From  December,  1862,  to  Jnne  26,  1803, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  first  corps  and  af- 
terward of  the  fifth  corps  of  the  annj  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  engaged  at  Fredericksburg 
and  at  Chancellorffville.  On  June  28, 1898,  he 
was  aaddenlf  called  to  sncoeed  Gen.  Hooker  in 
command  of  the  anuj  of  the  Potomac ;  and  on 
July  1-3  he  fongbt  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
{See  OsTrrsBnEO^  He  was  made  brigadier 
genera]  in  the  United  States  arm;  July  8. 
From  October  to  December  he  participate]  in 
■eversl  minor  actions  in  Virginia.  From  May 
4,  1864.  to  April  9,  186C,  he  wa^  nnder  Gen. 
Grant,  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Potamaa,  from  the  battle  In  the  Wilder- 
ness down  to  the  capture  of  Petersbni^  and 
the  snrrcnder  of  Lee.  He  was  made  major 
general  In  the  United  States  armj,  Ang.  18, 
1864.  Od  Jan.  28,  1866,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  congress  "for  the  skill  and  heroic 
valor  with  which  at  Gettysburg  he  repulsed, 
defeated,  and  drove  back,  broken  and  dispir- 
ited, beyond  the  Rappahannock,  the  veteran 
army  of  the  rebellion."  From  July  1,  1866, 
to  Aug.  6,  1800,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
military  division  of  the  Atlantio,  in  1868-'?  of 
the  department  of  the  East,  and  aobsequentty 
of  the  third  military  district,  comprising  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  and  Alabama,  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
historical  society  of  PennaylvaniB  in  1868,  and 
of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sci- 
enoee  in  1860,  in  which  year  he  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  nniversity.  He 
died  in  a  house  which  his  fellow  citizens  pre- 
sented l4)  his  wife,  and  after  his  death  a  fund 
of  (100,000  was  sabsoribed  for  his  family. 

■EiDOW  LISK,  a  starlisg,  of  the  American 
genns  ttumella  (Vieillot).  The  bodj  ia  thick 
and  stont,  the  legs  large,  with  hind  toes  reach- 
ing bejond  the  tail,  which  is  short,  even,  and 
of  narrow  pointed  feathers;  the  bill  is  nearly 
straight,  and  three  times  as  long  as  high ;  inner 
Utera]  toe  longer  than  the  outer;  hind  claw 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  middle;  feathers 
of  head  stlSened,  vk«  shafts  above  eit«nded 
into  a  black  bristle.  The  common  species  (5. 
vtagna.  Swains.)  is  about  11  in.  long,  with  an 
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extent  of  wing  of  16,  and  the  bill  1^  in. ;  the 
color  above  ia  dark  brown,  each  feather  with 
a  brownish  white  mar^n  and  a  pale  reddish 
brown  terminal  spot;  wings  and  tail  with  dark 
brown  bars;  yellow  beneath,  with  a  black 
peotoral  orescent;  aides,  mmp,  and  tibite  pale 


JiHdow  Lm-k  (Stomlli  migtu), 

reddish  brown,  with  blackish  streaks;  a  light 
median  and  superciliary  stripe,  yellow  In  front 
of  tliB  eye,  and  a  black  line  behind.  It  is  found 
in  the  eastern  United  States  to  the  high  central 
plains,  extending  perhaps  as  far  south  as  Mex- 
ico. It  is  abundant  in  the  southern  states  in  the 
winter,  whence  it  proceeds  northward  as  far 
as  Maine  to  breed,  returning  in  the  autumn  In 
small  flocks;  the  flight  is  generally  short,  un- 
steady, and  at  a  moderate  elevation ;  the  notes 
at  early  morning  are  loud  and  melodious.  The 
males  are  very  pngnaciona  in  breeding  time; 
the  nest  is  made  of  grasses  in  a  hollow  of  the 
ground,  and  is  covered  over  like  an  oven ;  both 
sexes  incubate;  the  e^s,  four  or  five,  are 
white,  with  reddish  brown  spots  at  the  larger 
end;  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  end  of 
June  in  the  middle  states.  The  meadow  lark 
ia  the  friend  of  the  farmer  in  its  deatruction 
of  injurious'  larvte,  but  it  sometimes  pulls  up 
the  young  com,  grain,  and  rice;  it  occasion- 
ally kills  small  birds,  eepecially  in  confinement. 
In  antumn  and  winter  meadow  larks  are  fat, 
and  are  sought  by  sportsmen ;  the  flesh  of  the 
young  is  esteemed  as  food.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  is  found  a  variety  nearly  resembling  the 
other,  bnt  rather  paler  in  tint,  with  the  yellow 
on  the  chin  end  throat  extending  on  the  sides  of 
the  lower  jaw.  This  bird  is  related  to  the  star- 
lings of  Europe,  of  the  genus  itvntUM  (Linn.) 

■FJDOV  lOnSE,  the  common  name  of  the 
small  rodents  of  the  genua  anieola  (Lacip.). 
The  molars  are  )rf ,  and  rootless ;  the  ears  are 
short,  bearly  hidden  in  the  fur;  the  muzzle  is 
broad  and  rounded;  the  tail  ahorter  than  the 
body,  cylindrical  and  hairy,  soles  naked  anteri- 
orly; the  skull  short,  deep,  and  broad;  whis- 
kers in  five  horizontal  series.  Tlie  common 
meadow  mouse  of  (his  country  {A.  riparia, 
Ord)  ia  4i  in.  long,  and  the  tail  about  1^;  the 
feet  large  and  acaly;  hair  rather  short;  the 
eyes  small,  the  thumb  of  the  fore  foot  obso- 
lete, and  mammn  four  inguinal  and  four  pec- 
toral ;  the  color  above  is  dark  brown,  varied 
with  reddish  and  yellowish  brown ;  ashyplnm- 
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boons  below ;  tail  &nd  feet  doak;.  Wimj  oth- 
er species  ore  described  in  Tol.  viii.  of  the  re- 
S^rt  on  the  "Pacific  Railroad  Snrre;."  The 
aroiwaii  speciee  are  called  also  eampayiutU 
snd  volei;   the  largest  is  the   hypvdaui  am- 


for  roots.  The  cainpagaoT  (U.  arvatii,  HI.),  of 
tbe  size  of  a  mouse,  is  yoUowlsli  gray  above 
and  whitish  araj  below;  it  lives  in  holes  dug 
in  the  gronno,  in  which  it  collects  food  for  the 
winter.  The  eoo&omio  meadow  mouse  {H. 
r,  III.)  lives  in  Siberia,  laying  up  am- 


large  troops  like  the  lemmings. — The 
mice  are  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  as  yet  not  hav- 
ing been  tonnd  in  South  America  and  Africa ; 
they  are  abundant  in  the  mossy  swamps  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  arctic  circle.  Some  are  aquatic, 
having  the  antitragus  of  the  ear  so  developed 
OS  to  act  Ma  valve  under  water;  others  live 
in  dry  plaoea  and  high  lands,  where  they  do 
much  mischief  by  gnawing  tbe  bark  of  treea 


Ounpiwiiol  (HjpDdna  irTaUi). 

and  destroying  grun  and  frott ;  they  do  not 
climb,  and  are  not  dormant  in  winter,  bat  re- 
treat at  tbet  time  to  their  well  stored  bur- 
rows. They  are  very  proliQo,  and  hence  are 
often  the  sonrce  of  oonsiderabie  loss  to  tko 
fanner;  in  1618  and  1816  most  of  the  harvest 
of  Holland,  and  in  1887  of  that  of  an  enljre 
province  of  Italy,  was  destroyed  by  them ;  in 
a  German  province  In  1823,  1,G00,000  were 
captured  in  14  days.  These  animals  in  their 
turn  furnish  a  supply  of  food  to  eamivorons 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles.  For  an  aoconnt 
of  tbeir  habits,  see  Audubon  and  Badimon's 
"Qnadrapeds  of  North  America." 

IffilDtV  UFFBOH.    See  Oolohiohm. 

HBUtTILLB,  a  dty  and  the  capital  of  Craw- 
ford 00.,  PennsylTania,  on  the  E  bank  of 
French  creek,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  railroad  at  the  junction  of  the  Frank- 
lin branch,  82  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Pittsburgh  and 
84  m.  S.  of  Erie ;  pop.  in  1800,  2,GT8 ;  in  1860. 
8,703;  in  1870,  7.10S.  It  is  sitnated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  oountry,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  oil  rcigiona.    Jta  manufao- 


JCEAGHEB 

tores  ore  Important,  the  chief  eetabliahmenU 
being  machine  works  and  woollen  mills.  There 
are  also  paper  mills,  an  edge-tool  factory,  &o. 
The  business  portion  is  compactly  built  In 
the  suburbs  is  Greendale  cemetery,  well  laid 
unt.  The  city  contains  a  handsome  court 
honse,  a  state  arsenal,  an  opera  house,  two  na- 
tional banks  with  a  joint  capital  of  filOO.OOO, 
two  savings  banks,  IS  graded  public  schools, 
including  a  high  school,  a  public  library  with 
3,600  volumes,  a  daily  and  uiree  weekly  news- 
papers, and  IG  churchee.  Allegheny  ooUege 
occupies  three  buildings  on  a  hill  N.  of  the 
city.  It  was  founded  in  1816,  and  since  1838 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  tbe  Uethodist 
Episcopal  church.  It  Is  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  in  1678-'4  had  S  instructors,  40  prepara- 
tory and  64  ooilegiaM  students,  and  libraries 
containing  12,000  volumes.  The  Meadvillc 
theological  school,  under  the  control  of  tbe 
Uoitanans,  was  established  in  1844,  and  in 
1878-'4  had  4  resident  professors,  7  other  in- 
structors, 21  students,  and  a  library  of  IS.OOO 
volumes.    Meadvillc  was  founded  in  1T8B. 

HEIGBEK,  a  central  coouty  ot  Montana, 
bounded  w.  by  the  Missouri  river;  area, 
7,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18T0,  1,387.  It  is 
drained  by  Mussel  Shell  river  and  other  afSu- 
enta  of  die  Missouri.  There  is  some  arable 
land,  bnt  gold  mining  is  the  chief  industry. 
The  census  of  1870  returns  11  hydraulic  and 
6S  placer  mines  as  in  operation.  The  chief 
productions  were  2Q,7T1  bushels  of  wheat, 
14,601  of  oqts,  n,824  of  barley,  6,410  of  po- 
tatoes, 1S,094  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,768  tons  ot 
bay.  There  were  287  horses,  1,008  milch 
cows,  1,860  other  oatUe,  and  436  swine.  Cap- 
ital, IMamond  Oity. 

MEAflBEl,  Jkmua  Fnadt,  an  Irish  revolution- 
ist, bom  in  Watarford,  Aug.  8,  1828,  drowned 
in  the  upper  Missouri,  near  Fort  Benton,  Mon- 
tana, July  1, 1867.  He  was  educated  at  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  in  Ireland  and  England,  and 
studied  taw  in  Dnblin,  where  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  Tonng  Ireland  party.  In  1846  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Irish  confederation. 
On  the  overUirow  ot  Louis  Philippe  in  1848, 
Meagher  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  delegatitm 
to  Paris  to  congratnlate  the  French  republican 
leaders.  Soon  after  his  return  be  was  arrest 
ed  tor  sedition,  and  released  on  bail,  but  was 
rearrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  found 
guilty,  and  received  a  aentenoc  of  death,  which 
was  commuted  to  ti'ansportation  for  life  to  Tas- 
mania. From  there  he  escaped,  arrived  in  New 
York  in  May,  1803,  and  spent  two  years  in  lec- 
turing on  Irish  independence  in  tlie  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  In  1860  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York,  and  in  1866 
edited  the  "  Irish  News."  In  1861  he  joined 
the  6Qth  New  York  regiment,  of  which  lie  was 
acting  major  at  the  first  batUe  of  Ball  Run. 
After  the  close  of  its  three  months'  terra  of 
service  he  returned  to  New  York,  organized  the 
Irish  brigade,  was  colonel  ot  the  first  reeiment, 
and  on  the  ooceptonce  of  tbe  brigada  was 
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pat  in  oonunond  and  made  brigadier  general 
uf  volnnteera,  Feb.  8,  1862.  lie  was  engaged 
in  the  battles  before  Riahmond,  at  Antietam, 

U  Frederickjbnrg,  where  be  was  wonnded, 
and  at  Cbanc«llonvilIe.  In  ilaj,  18SS,  be  re- 
ngned,  bnt  early  in  1964  be  was  raoommia- 
lioned  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  district  of  tbe  Etovab,  tDoluding  portions 
of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  where  he  performed 
ralnable  services  till  Januarf,  186&.  After  tie- 
ing  miisterad  oat  of  service  he  was  appointed 
seoretary  of  Montana  territorj,  anil  in  Septem- 
ber, 1806,  tbe  governor  appointed  bim  acting 
governor  in  hia  absence.  Meagher  was  travel- 
ling to  take  measores  to  protect  settlera  from 
Indian  boatiliUes  when  ho  fell  from  the  deck 
of  a  steamboat  and  perished.  He  pabliahed 
"  Speecbee  on  tbe  Legislative  Independenoa 
of  Ireland"  (12mo,  New  York,  1858),  and 
"  Last  Dajs  ol  tbe  69tb  New  York  Begimeat 
in  Virginia  "  (8vo,  1861). 


brio  molitor  (Linn.).  The  perfect  insect,  abont 
two  thirds  of  an  inch  long,  appears  in  the 
evening  in  the  least  frequented  parts  of  dwell- 
ings, in  flonr  mills,  bake  boosee,  and  pantries. 
The  larva  is  more  than  an  inch  long,  cjlin- 
drical,  seal;,  and  of  an  ocbrejr  irellow  color; 
it  is  destmctdve  to  flonr  and  meal,  and  to  arti- 
cles made  from  them ;  it  is  said  to  remain  two 
Tears  in  this  condition,  and  ocoasionallr  to  have 
been  eaten  and  reject«d  from  tbe  human  stom- 
seb;  it  forms  a  favorite  food  for  the  domea- 
ticated  n^tingale. — The  name  of  meal  worm 

is  given  in  New  £n^and 

^^^     1  to  tbe  larva  of  a  smsll 

^^^k  lY  .  .  delta  moth  {pyralufari- 

^^Bu^^  nalit,  Harr.).     The  moth 

^HH^^^Mk      is  often  seen  on  the  ceil- 

^^^^HB^     lug  otrooma,  resting  with 

/    J^^^^        its  tul  onrred  over  the 

'  back;  the  fore  wings  are 

""'rSrSrtoJUi.  '^'    '""*   """^    narrow,    and 

cover  tbe  bind  ones  when 
at  rest;  Uiey  are  light  brawn,  orossed  b;  two 
enrved  white  Hnee,  and  have  a  dark  ^ooo- 
lata  ifH>t  at  the  base  and  tip  of  each.  Tbe 
larvs  are  long  and  slender,  tapering  at  each 
end,  naked,  and  with  nomerons  legs;  ^ef  are 
often  seen  in  flonr  barrels,  meal  eheats,  and 
similar  places. — Some  of  the  larva  of  the 
moths  (rf  tbe  ganns  tinaa  make  a  thick  whi- 
tish gra^  web  over  com  and  meaL 

MEALT  Hfi,  a  very  deatnotive  insect  in 
^reenboiue*,  of  the  order  ftstmEptsro,  and  taoi- 
il^MeoJda  or  bark  lioe,  the  eoe«m  J4dmudum 
(linn.).  The  perfoet  inseeta  resemble  small 
scales;  the  redoiih  larvn  are  small,  but  ver? 
•etiva,  flat  and  oval  in  sh^ye ;  the  females  have 
a  beak  with  wbieh  th^  pomp  np  tbe  jaioee  of 
^anta ;  th^  fix  themselvea  tram  time  to  time 
for  the  parpoae  ot  ehan^ng  their  skin,  when 
they  (lover  thanselves  wiUi  a  white,  powderj, 
oottony  sobatBnce,  whieh  has  given  them  their 
eommon  name.     Several  broods  are  produced 
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in  a  jaar,  which  canse  great  annoyance  in  hot- 
honses;  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  aimilar 
cottony  material.  In  tbe  natural  state  many 
are  destroyed  by  ichneumon  parasites  and  are 
devoured  by  birds.  Alkaline  washes  are  foand 
most  effectual  in  checking  their  ravages,  both 
within  and  oot  of  the  greenhonse. 

■EAJIDllIfi.    See  Coral. 

MEUIM,  a  river  of  Braidl,  riiiiiig  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Maranhio,  and  flowing  N.  to 
lat.  8°  20'  3.,  where  it  unites  with  the  Pindar6 
to  form  the  Maranbao,  at  tbe  mouth  of  which 
is  tbe  island  of  Ban  Luiz.  Brasilians  call  the 
entire  stream,  from  its  sonroe  to  the  sea,  Hea- 
rim.  This  river  has  so  strong  a  current  that 
the  tide,  after  long  resistance,  rises  with  a  fu- 
rious bore  (pororoee),  like  that  which  occurs 
at  the  moDtJi  of  the  Amazon,  traversing  in  Ifi 
miaotesadistanceusnslly  requiring  nine  boors. 
Tbe  Mearim  is  navigated  by  steamers. 

■EUNB,  lie.    See  Kinoabdihebbikk. 

IKIfiLEB  {ruheeUi,  morbilli),  a  conUgions 
eianthemntons  feter,  attended  with  a  charac- 
teristic eruption.  Dp  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  measles  and  scarlet  fever  were 
confounded  ti^ther,  or  atleast  were  esteemed, 
like  simple  ana  confluent  smallpox,  to  he  mere 
vsrieties  of  a  common  disease.  Measles  com- 
mences with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever, 
chilliness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  lassitude,  suo- 
ceeded  by  heat  of  the  skin,  thirst,  and  fre- 
quency of  pulse;  bnt  in  addition  to  these,  the 
attack  is  almost  invariably  attended  with  in< 
flanunation  of  the  mucons  membrane  lining  tbe 
air  passages;  the  eyes  are  red  and  watery; 
there  is  delluiion  from  the  nostrils,  bosrseness, 
and  coDgh.  The  eruption  commonly  appears 
on  the  fourth  day,  at  first  about  tbe  head  and 
neck,  then  tbe  trunk  and  arms,  and  finally 
reaching  the  lower  extremities;  it  takes  two  or 
three  days  to  complete  its  course,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  feet  and  legs  has  often  begun  to 
disappear  from  the  face.  The  eraption  con- 
rists  of  little  pspules,  scanewhat  resembling 
flea  bitea,  of  a  dark  red  color,  which  as  they 
coalesce  at  their  edges  assume  an  irr^nlerly 
crcecentio  form.  Tbe  period  of  incubation, 
that  is,  the  time  elapsing  from  exposure  to  the 
contagion  to  tbe  time  of  attack,  is  put  down  as 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days.  Ail  sges  are 
liable  to  it,  though  infanta  at  the  breast  are  not 
io  apt  to  be  attacked  as  those  somewhat  older. 
It  often  shows  itaelf  in  newly  recruited  regi* 
ments,  spreading  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other so  ramdly  aa  to  assnme  the  form  of  an 
epidemic.  The  disease  la  not  commonly  du- 
gerons,  though  when  introduced  into  the  Padflo 
islands,  some  years  since,  it  proved  exceedingly 
fatal.  When  the  eruption  is  fuUy  out,  Uia 
cough,  at  first  dry  and  troublesome,  generally 
tiecomes  softer  snd  less  frequent ;  and  at  the 
end  of  six  or  seven  days  from  the  coming  out 
of  the  first  papules  they  have  disai^eared. 
Where  danger  occnra,  it  is  from  infiammalJcs 
of  the  air  passages;  the  disease  may  thos  be> 
oome  complicated  with  oroap,  or  in  snbjeota 
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Srediipoied  to  coDramption  the  seeds  of  tiuX 
iaeaae  may  be  developed.  The  eyei,  too,  are 
sametimas  left  irritable  aod  iDflamad.  In  all 
ordinary  cases,  a  simple  diet,  the  roaintenaDce 
of  aa  equable  temperature,  and  perh^M  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  mild  diaphoretie  or  expectorant. 
Are  bU  that  is  required. — For  an  Hcoonnt  of 
measles  in  swine,  see  Entozoa. 

MEISCKES.    Bee  Weiohts  and  Heasdbis. 

■EITH,  an  £.  maritime  coanty  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Leinet^r,  bordering  on  the  ooun- 
tjes  Cavan,  Monaghan,  Louth,  Dnblin,  Eildare, 
King's,  and  Westineath,  and  the  Irish  sea;  area, 
e03  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871,  04,480.     It  boa  only 
about  8  ra.  of  coast,  and  no  harbor  of  impor- 
tance.   The  aarfiuvo  is  generally  level,  the  soil 
fertile,  and  the  climate  healthful.     Oata  are 
the  principal  crop,  bat  only  about  one  third  of 
the  land  is  under  cultivation,  the  rest  being 
devoted  to  grazing.     The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Boyne  and  Btackvrater.     Coarse  linens,  cot- 
tons, frieze,  paper,  &c.,  are  maDofactnred.    The 
Midland  Great  West^ 
em  railway  and  the 
Dublin    and    Belfast 
Junction  railway  paas 
through  the  county. 
The  principal  towns 
are  Kella,  the  capital, 
Navan,  and  Trim. 

■ElPI,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine -et- 
Mame,  2B  m.  E.  N. 
E.  of  Paris ;  pop,  in 
1B66,  11,343.  It  is 
on  tiie  Mame,  near 
the  canal  of  Ourcq. 
Meaoz  is  an  episcopal 
town,  and  was  the  see 
of  BoBsnet,  whose  re- 
muns  repose  in  the 
cathedral,  and  relics  of 
whom  are  preserved 
in  the  episcopal  pal- 
ace.    The   cathedral 

dates  from  the  13th  century,  hot  is  still  nn- 
flnished.  There  is  a  communal  college  with 
a  library  of  1G,000  volumes,  and  the  town  has 
t,  brisk  trade  in  grain  and  cheese. 

MECCA,  the  chief  of  the  three  holy  cities  of 
the  Mohammedans,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hedjaz,  Arabia,  65  m.  E.  of  ■Tiddsh,  its  port 
on  the  Red  sea,  and  SfiO  m.  8.  of  Medina,  in 
lat  21°  80'  N.  and  Ion.  40°  15'  E. ;  pop.  obont 
46,000.  It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley  shut  in  by 
bare  hills,  from  200  to  SCO  ft.  high.  Ita  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  2^  m.,  its  breadth  is 
somewhat  less  than  a  mile,  and  it  ia  defended 
by  a  fortress  on  an  elevation  3.  of  the  city. 
The  houses  are  well  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
and,  unlike  those  of  most  oriental  towns,  have 
windows  opening  to  the  street;  they  generally 
contain  apartments  which  are  let  as  lodgings  to 
the  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  the  holy  city. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  nnpaved.    The  only 


MECCA 

public  building  worthy  of  note  is  the  shrine  or 
temple  called  Beii  Allah,  "House  of  Allah," 
or  more  commonly  Caaba,  "SqnarB  House." 
This  great  sanctuary,  the  most  famous  and 

holy  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  an  oblong  square,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
260  paces  long  and  200  broad,  none  of  the  aides 
of  which  run  in  a  straight  line,  though  at  first 


a  quadruple  row  of  pillar 
and  of  a  triple  row  on  the  other  sides.  These 
pillars  are  more  than  20  ft.  high,  and  generally 
about  18  in.  in  diameter.  Some  are  of  white 
marble,  granite,  or  porphyry,  but  the  greater 
number  are  of  common  stone  from  the  neigh- 
boring hilla.  Their  number  is  verioualy  stated ; 
Burton  counted  SG4.  They  are  united  by 
pointed  arches,  every  fonr  of  which  support  a 
small  dome  plastered  and  whitened  on  the  oat- 
side;  these  domes  ere  162  in  number.  Parts 
of  the  walls  and  arches  are  gaudily  panted  in 


stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue.  The  floors  of 
the  colonnades  are  paved  with  large  stones 
badly  cemented  together.  The  Caaba  is  US 
paces  from  the  northern  colonnade  and  83  from 
the  sonthem.  It  is  an  oblong  massive  strao- 
ture,  IB  paces  long,  14  broad,  and  from  83  to 
40  ft  high,  and  is  built  of  fine  gray  granite 
in  horizontAl  courses  of  masonry  of  irregular 
depth ;  the  stonea  are  well  fitted  together  with 
excellent  mortar  like  Roman  cement.  It  was 
entirely  rebuilt  as  it  now  stands  in  1827,  a  tor- 
rent in  the  preceding  year  having  thrown  down 
three  of  its  sides.  The  roof  of  the  Caaba  be- 
ing flat,  it  has  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
a  perfect  cube.  At  the  8.  £.  comer  of  the 
Caaba  ia  the  famous  "black  stone,"  which  ia 
believed  to  have  been  brought  from  heaven  by 
angela.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  angle  of  the 
building,  4  ft.  B  in.  from  the  ground,  and  is  an 
irregular  oval  about  Tin.  in  diameter,  with  on 
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nndnladng  anrface  eomptued  of  aboat  s  docen 
Hmaller  stones  of  different  sices  and  ahspes 
well  joined  together  with  a  small  qnantitr  of 
cement,  and  perfectly  amootbed.  It  is  udd  to 
have  b«en  broken  in  pieces  hj  order  of  a  he- 
retioal  saltan  in  1022,  bat  was  cemented  to- 
gether and  bound  with  a  silyer  ring.  The  color 
is  black  and  metallic,  and  the  stone  is  worn 
smooth  bj  the  lips  of  worshippers.  Burck- 
hardt  thooght  it  looked  like  a  mass  of  lava 
containing  several  smalt  eitnuieoiis  particles 
of  a  whitish  and  of  a  jellowish  substance ; 
while  Burton  sajs  it  appeared  to  him  like  a 
oommon  a^roHte.  The  pilgrims  who  walk 
■ronnd  the  Caaba  begin  their  procession  at 
tiie  black  stone,  which  is  tonohod  and  kissed 
with  tbo  highest  veneration.  A  pavement  of 
granite,  polished  like  gloss  by  tbe  feet  of  the 
&ithful,  surroonds  the  Caaba.  Ontside  of  Ibis 
pavement,  which  forms  an  irregnlar  oval,  is  a 
line  of  iron  posts  supporting  cross  rods  from 
whidi  hang  white  or  green  ^asa  globe  lamps. 
The  interior  of  the  Osaha  is  plain,  and  there 
are  no  windows  or  anj  other  opening  except 
the  entrance  and  a  small  door  leading  to  a  stair- 
case to  the  roof.  The  floor  and  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  marble  of  various  colors,  bnt  mostly 
white;  and  the  roof  and  upper  part  of  the 
walls  are  covered  with  red  damask  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  interior  is  lighted  by  many 
Lunps,  bnt  there  is  no  other  lomltare  except 
a  small  press  in  one  comer  in  which  the  key 
of  the  bnilding  is  sometimes  placed.  Near  the 
door,  ontaide,  is  a  small  hollow,  where  Abra- 
ham and  Isbmael  are  said  to  have  mixed  tbe 
cement  for  bnilding  the  Oaaha.  On  tl^e  N,  W, 
aide  ore  the  supposed  graves  of  Ishmael  and 
Haoar,  enclosed  by  a  semicircnlar  wall  covered 
with  white  marbl«.  Opposite  tlie  E.  comer  is 
the  «em-a«Tn  or  sacred  well,  believed  to  be  that 
of  Hagar.  Its  water  is  unpleasant  in  taste, 
and  has  a  cathartic  effect;  the  Moharamedana 
ascribe  to  it  great  and  peculiar  virtnca.  None 
bnt  Uohatnmedans  are  admitted  to  the  Caaba 
or  its  endoaare,  bnt  a  few  travellers  from 
Christendom  have  ventured  to  enter  in  dis- 
guise at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  It  was  thus 
visited  bjBurckhardt  in  1814,  by  Burton  in 
186S,  and  by  Ualtzan  in  1603.  Arafat  hill,  13 
m.  E.  of  Hecca,  is  visited  by  all  pilgrims,  who 
mnst  perform  there  certain  devotions  and  list- 
en to  an  annual  sermon  before  they  can  justly 
claim  to  have  performed  the  pilgrimage.  It  is 
aboQt  SOO  ft.  nigh,  and  rises  from  a  gravelly 
plain  on  which  the  pilgrims  pitch  their  t«nts. 

S)ee  ARArAT.) — The  trade  of  Mecca  is  chiefly 
erived  from  tbe  pilgrims,  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  generally 
bring  merchandise  with  them.  The  people  are 
lively  and  polished  in  their  mannera,  and  have 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  languages.  There 
are  a  few  artdsans,  and  some  small  potteries 
and  dye  works.  The  climate  of  Mecca  is  sul- 
try and  nnwholeaome,  especially  in  August, 
September,  and  October.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Uohammed.     It  ia  ruled  by  a  sherif, 
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who  at  present  is  nominally  dependent  on  the 
Turkish  sultan.  TbeWahabees  took  posBession 
of  Mecca  in  180S  and  held  it  till  1H18,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  tbe  forces  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  pBsha  of  £gvpt.  The  number  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca  in  1673  was  larger  than  fur  many 
previous  years,  and  was  estimated  at  300,000. 
Of  these,  more  than  one  half  came  by  cara- 
vans ;  about  40,000  arrived  by  way  of  Jiddah 
and  other  porta  on  the  Bed  sea,  and  for  their 
transportation  13  ships,  67  steamboats,  aqd  a 
large  number  of  small  vessels  were  employed. 
Nearly  15,000  Malays  and  Hindoos  came  from 
India,  embarking  at  Calcutte  and  Bombay. 
Turks,  Egyptians,  Mogrehins,  and  Caucasians, 
to  the  nomber  of  20,000,  came  by  way  of  the 
Buez  canal :  and  there  were  8,000  pilgrims 
from  porU  m  the  Persian  gull 

■fiCHUir,  Pterre  Trawb  Ailr^i  a  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  in  Iju>n, 
Aug.  16,  1744,  died  in  Castellon,  Spain,  Sept 
20, 1805.  After  receiving  a  limited  education, 
he  became  a  mathematical  tutor,  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  Try- 
ing to  sell  his  telescope  in  order  to  assist  his 
father,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  astrono- 
mer Lalande,  who  procured  him  a  situation  as 
hydrographer  under  the  government.  In  this 
capacity  he  assisted  M.  Bretenni^re  in  sur- 
veying tlie  French  coast  between  Nieaport 
and  St.  Malo;  bnt  faia  attentioo  was  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  theory  of  eclipses  and  cometa, 
11  of  the  latter  having  been  discovered  and 
the  orbits  of  34  oompnted  by  him.  In  1789 
the  academy  of  sciences  admitted  him  to  mem- 
bership and  awarded  a  prize  to  his  "Memoir 
on  Comets."  Under  the  republic  he  was  em- 
ployed, togethar  with  Delambre,  to  measure  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  comprised  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Barcelona.  On  returning  to  Paris, 
he  refused  to  deliver  his  papers  to  the  acad- 
emy, because  be  bad  detected  a  difference  of 
8"  in  his  calcnlatlous  respecting  the  latitude 
of  Barcelona.  After  being  appointed  director 
of  the  observatory  of  Paris,  he  solicited  the 
board  of  longitude  to  permit  bim  to  prolong 
the  measurement  of  the  are  from  Barcelona  to 
the  Balearic  islands,  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  correcting  bis  error.  The  board 
consented,  and  Michain  set  out  for  Spain  to 
conduct  the  operation,  but  fell  a  victim  to  an 
epidemic  disorder  on  the  way.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  scientifio  papers  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Jf^motTM  de*  taeantt  ttrangert,  in  the 
Traniactiont  of  the  French  academy,  and  in 
the  Connaiucmet  de*  Tmnja  from  1786  to  1TB4, 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  editor. 

HECHA1IIC8,  that  branch  of  natural  philoso- 

Ehy  which  treats  of  the  action  of  forces  on 
odies.  It  is  divided  into  stetics,  which  (rente 
of  the  action  of  forces  in  equilibrium,  and  dy- 
namics, which  treata  of  the  action  of  forces 
on  bodies  in  motion.    Newton  divided  it  into 

[iraotical  and  rational  mechanics,  the  former  re- 
sting to  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  latter 
to  the  tiieory  of  motion.    In  a  restricted  sense 
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the  word  meohaaios  aignifles  the  inreiiting  of 

inaohiiiea(Gr.fii;;i^va(>6(u,toinventorcoDStrDct), 
or  at  most  consideration  of  the  action  of  forces 
npoD  them,  and  thia  is  the  aaaae  in  which  the 
ttoeJenta  aaed  it ;  but  the  scienoe  has  long  e 
pawed  bejond  saoh  limit*,  and  eomprflhenda 
the  hiwi  b;  whieh  the  motions  of  tlie  neavenlj 
bodies  are  governed,  aa  well  as  those  which 
aBect  their  form,  and  also  the  action  of  gravi- 
tation npon  bodies  on  the  earth.  Uydrostatics, 
hjdrodTnaniicB,  and  even  sometimes  pneomat' 
ica,  are  considered  branches  of  the  general 
science  of  mechanics.  (See  Htdboiceohariob, 
and  FitxaMATicis.) — The  invention  of  dmple 
maahtues  for  moving  large  massea  of  bodies 
is  older  than  history.  The  lever  and  inclined 
plane  were  probably  the  first  simple  powen 
used,  the  constraotion  of  the  laUer  being;  nata- 
rally  taggested  by  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  natnral  slopes  of  hills.  It  Is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  vast  blocks  of  stone  which  are 
foand  in  elevated  i>ositions  in  andent  Egyp- 
tian structarea  were  raised  to  their  places  by 
inelined  planes  formed  of  earth  on  the  eite- 
rior  of  the  walls  and  afterward  removed.  The 
anooesaive  steps  in  the  invention  of  machines 
have  not  been  recorded,  the  work  of  Vitruvius 
on  architecture,  written  nnder  Angastns,  being 


From  his  descriptions  there  were  then  in  use 
the  lever,  the  wneel  and  axle,  the  simple  and 
compound  pulley,  and  a  forcing  pamp  for  sup- 
plying the  pnblio  fountains,  whose  invention 
De  ascribes  to  Ctesibias  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  8d  oen- 
tary  B.  0.  Among  other  machines  thia  mech' 
anioian  also  invented  the  clepsydra  or  water 
olook.  (See  Olepstdra.)  Vitmviaa  also  de- 
scribes a  complex  machine  in  which  wheels 
acted  npon  each  other  by  means  of  cogs,  and 
which  was  nsed  for  measuring  distances  trav- 
elled by  carriages  or  ^ips ;  and  he  describes  at 
oon^derable  length  military  engines  for  throw- 
ing masses  of  stone.  Water  wheels  were  used 
for  grinding  com,  and  water  was  roiaed  hy 
buckets  which  were  moved  by  wheels,  the 
power  being  supplied  by  men  tvalking  on 
them.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  engines 
described  by  him  were  in  nse  by  the  Greeks 
before  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon.  There 
is  no  positive  evidenoa  of  the  employment  of 
the  expanaive  force  of  ateam  as  a  moving  pow- 
er before  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
and  then  it  was  only  nsed  to  raise  water ;  and 
its  general  application  to  machinery  dates  only 
from  the  year  1763.  Among  the  ancients, 
Archimedes  seems  to  stand  umost  or  qnite 
alone  in  the  power  of  conceiving  in  any  great 
degree  trae  theoretical  ideas  of  mechanioa. 
He  explained  the  theory  of  the  lever  and  some 
Important  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  also  the  fundamental  dootriuea  of  hydro- 
atatias,  partioiilarly  the  equilibrium  of  floatiiw 
bodies.  The  idea  that  the  particles  of  a  flnid 
hare  the  power  to  oommnnioate  force  witb- 


ont  loss,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  being  perfsctiy 
free  to  move  among  one  another,  seems  nev- 
er to  tiave  been  clearly  comprehended  b^ore 
his  time.  Arohimedes  was  ao  far  ahead  of  hia 
age  that  it  was  only  within  a  oomparatiTely 
recent  period  (the  epoch  of  Grolileo)  that  hu 
doctrines  became  established.  Before  Archi- 
mades  the  doctrines  of  Ariatotle  had  been 
generally  adopted  in  physics,  and  (or  many 
centuries  afterward  were  aocepted  by  the  a>u- 
endfio  world.  Aristotle  tangbt  that  oU  motion 
was  naturally  curcnlar,  an  idea  which  lsBt«d 
till  the  first  law  of  motion  was  established. 
He  divided  motion  into  natnral  and  violent, 
and  accounted  for  the  fact  that  a  body  thrown 
in  a  horizontal  direction  diminishes  in  velocity, 
while  a  falling  bod;  increases,  by  saying  that 
the  former  ia  a  violent  and  the  latter  a  natn- 
ral motion.  In  accounting  for  the  continn- 
anoe  in  motion  of  a  stone  thrown  by  the  band, 
he  aaks:  "If  the  hand  was  the  cause  of  the 
motion,  how  could  the  stone  move  at  all  when 
left  to  itself!  If  not,  why  does  it  ever  atopt" 
He  answers  by  saying:  "There  is  a  motion 
oommnnicated  to  tiie  air,  the  successive  parti 
of  which  urge  the  stone  onward,  and  etch 
part  of  this  medium  oonlinnes  to  act  for  some 
while  after  it  has  been  acted  upon;  a&d  tbe 
motion  ceases  when  it  comes  to  a  particle 
which  cannot  act  after  it  has  oeased  to  be  act- 
ed on."  He  attempted  the  discussion  of  the 
properties  of  some  of  the  simple  machines,  and 
propounded  some  theories  in  regard  to  the  le- 
ver, but  even  these  have  more  the  nature  of 
mere  snggestions.  He  asks  why  small  forces 
may  move  great  weigbta  by  means  of  a  lever, 
and  answers  by  aaking  if  it  is  because  the  great' 
er  radius  moves  the  faster ;  and  he  also  queries 
whether  a  wedge  aSords  power  because  it  is 
composed  of  two  opposite  levers.  As  to  the 
reason  why  a  person  when  riung  from  a  chur 
bends  his  legs  and  body  to  acute  angles  witb 
Ids  thigh,  he  sn^^tests  that  it  is  because  thi 
right  angle  is  connected  with  equality  and  rest 
Here  he  again  departs  from  the  more  philo- 
sophical method  he  had  pursued  with  the  anna 
of  the  lever,  and  retuma  to  his  usual  meta- 
physical ones ;  and  this  is  the  tendency  of  most 
of  the  mechaniool  ideas  of  the  onoients,  with 
the  exception,  as  has  been  observed,  of  those 
of  Archimedes,  which  were  unappreciated  I? 
his  contemporaries.  The  latter,  in  his  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  properties  of  the 
lever,  commences  wi£  the  axiom  that  two 
eqnal  weights  balance  each  other  on  a  lever 
of  eqnal  arms,  and  proceeds  by  employing  the 
mathematioal  methods  then  in  use  to  show 
that  equilibrium  always  will  esist  in  a  lever 
when  the  bodies  supported  by  it  are  inversely 
proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  ful- 
crum. Proceeding  in  his  reasoning,  he  also 
concludes  that  there  must  be  in  every  body  a 
centre  of  force  corresponding  to  the  falcmm 
in  the  lever.  The  principles  which  were  so 
long  ago  clearly  conceived  by  him  were  how- 
ever not  only  undeveloped,  but  were  not  tm- 
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derstood,  and  were  therefore  neglected  for 
rasnj  centariee,  till  theywera  revived  hj  Gali- 
leo and  hy  Steviaaa. — The  medianioal  advan- 
tage  of  the  inclined  plane  waa  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  propoaitious  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  mechaniciena  on  the  revival 
of  physieMl  adenoe.  Cardan  in  154S  asaerted 
that  Uie  force  neoeeaarj  to  snpport  a  bodj  on 
an  indined  plane  is  double  when  the  incli- 
nation ia  doable.  Oaido  Dbaldo  in  16T7  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  an  aonte  wedge  will 
prodnee  a  greater  mecbaaioal  effect  ^ban  an 
obtnae  one,  bat  did  not  establish  the  propoai- 
tion.  His  references  to  the  eorew,  the  inefiued 
plane,  and  the  wedge,  however,  show  that  he 
oomprebended  their  relationa.  Michael  Varro, 
whose  Traciatuf  de  Jfcltt  waa  publiahed  at 
Geneva  in  1C84,  treats  of  the  wedge  in  a  man- 
ner which  indicates  at  least  an  approach  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  composition  and  reeoiatjon 
of  forces.  The  explanation  of  the  tme  the- 
oijttt  the  inclined  plane  was  first  made  h;6te- 
vinns  of  Brnges.  He  supposed  a  loop  of  a 
string,  loaded  with  14  equal  bolls  at  eqnat  dis- 
tances, to  hang  over  a  doable  inclin^  plane 
whose  aides  were  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one,  and  which  woald  therefore  enpport  four 
and  two  balls  reepectivelj.  That  the  loop 
mnat  remun  at  rest  followed  from  the  fact 
that  after  anj  motion  it  would  still  be  in  the 
same  condition  as  before,  so  that  if  motion 
took  place  it  woald  go  on  indefiniteij  and  re- 
aalt  in  perpctnal  motion,  which  he  regarded 
aa  an  abeurditj.  He  shows  that  the  festoon 
of  ngfat  balla  banging  below  the  planes  ma; 
be  removed  without  distnrbing  the  equilibrium 
of  those  reatans  npon  the  planes ;  so  that  the 
fonr  balla  on  the  longer  plane  would  balance 
die  two  on  the  shorter,  which  would  make 
the  weights  supported  by  the  planes  propor- 
tional to  their  length.  Stevinns  also  shows 
that  when  three  forces  act  npon  a  point,  tbej' 
win  be  in  eqnilibriam  when  the;  are  in  pro- 
portion to  toe  sides  of  a  triangle  which  are 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  forces.  He 
nowever  onl;  gives  a  demonstration  of  the 
ease  in  which  two  of  the  forces  are  at  right 
ai^ea  to  each  other.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had 
bmore  tJlis  obtained  clear  ideaa  regarding  the 
eqnOihrinm  at  obliqne  forces,  as  shown  by 
eztraeta  from  his  manuscripts  pnbliahed  by 
Ventori  in  1797.  In  1499  Leonardo  gave  a 
oorreot  statement  of  the  forces  eierted  in  an 
obliqne  direction  on  a  lever,  and  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the 
lever  and  tJiat  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  force.  These  views  of  Leonardo 
are  believed  to  have  been  snfBcientt;  known 
b;  Galileo  to  tud  him  in  his  speculations,  and 
the  modes  of  reasoning  of  the  two  are  some- 
what rimilor.  Leonardo  had  also  asserted  that 
the  lime  of  descent  of  s  bod;  down  an  inclined 
plane  ia  ta  the  time  of  its  vertical  descent  in 
the  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  piano  to 
it*  beiHit.  The  most  important  discoveries 
of  Galileo  are  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  falling 
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bodlM,  as  determined  b;  his  observationa  on 
the  vibrations  of  a  pendnlnm,  which  he  found 
were  proportional  to  the  sqnare  roots  of  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulum.  He  waa  also  the 
first  to  enter  into  a  mathematical  investigation 
of  the  strength  of  materials  in  resisting  strains. 
The  problems  r^arding  the  collision  of  bodies 
were  attempted  b;  Descartee,  who  made  some 
important  observations;  but  no  clear  ideas  or 
theories  were  obtained  till  Hnygens  in  Holland 
and  Wallis  and  Wren  in  England  turned  tiidr 
attention  to  the  subject,  all  these  about  the 
same  time  sending  papers  to  the  royal  sode^ 
of  London.  The  first  example  of  a  correct  so- 
lution of  a  problem  of  drcniar  motion  oocnra 
in  the  theorems  of  Hnygens.  The  problem 
of  the  centre  of  oscillation  was  proposed  by 
Mereenne  in  Ui<\,  and  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Huygens  when  a  youth,  but  he  was 
then  unable  to  find  an;  principles  sufficient 
for  ita  solution.  Bat  when,  in  1678,  he  pub- 
lished his  Eorologium  0»eUlatorivm,  a  fourth 
part  of  the  work  was  on  this  snbject,  and  the 
theories  then  advanced  have  been  fonnd  striat- 
ly  correct  In  1887  Newton's  great  work 
waa  published,  when  for  the  first  time  the 
science  of  mechanics  was  extended  from  a  con- 
rideration  of  the  action  of  forces  npon  bodies 
on  the  earth  to  the  action  of  forces  exerted  be- 
tween celestial  bodies,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
theory  of  nniversal  gravitation.  It  was  en- 
riched aboat  the  game  time  b;  the  method  of 
fluxions  of  Newton,  and  ita  improvement  by 
Leibnitz,  known  as  the  differential  calculus,  an 
invention  which  greatly  facilitated  the  investi- 
gations of  mechanical  problems.  The  illustri- 
ous family  of  Bernonllis  of  Basel,  all  at  whom 
were  natural  philosophers,  added  much  to  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  mechanics.  The 
transcendent  mathematical  powera  of  Enler 
gave  anal;tical  method  to  mechanical  solationa. 
His  memoirs  oocnp;  alarge  portion  of  the"  Pe- 
tropolitan  Transactions  "from  l729to  1788,  and 
so  many  were  left  at  bis  death  that  their  pubK' 
cation  was  not  completed  in  1818.  In  174T 
D'Alembert  and  Clairsut  sent  on  the  same  day 
to  the  French  academy  of  sciences  their  Boln- 
tions  of  the  celebrated  "  problem  of  three  bod- 
ies "  (see  Uoon),  which  for  a  long  time  claimed 
the  attention  of  mathematicians.  The  labors 
of  Otairant  hsTe  been  of  great  service  to  the 
science  of  mechanics,  bat  his  name,  and  those 
of  D'Alembert,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  be- 
long more  to  the  department  of  physical  as- 
tronomy, and  with  others  have  received  at- 
tention in  the  article  Astbonomt. — The  sub- 
jects of  friction,  strength  of  materials,  theory 
of  arches  and  domes,  perpetual  motion,  and 
hydromechanics,  will  be  found  under  those 
heads.  Universal  gravitation  is  treated  in  the 
artielea  AernoKoirY,  GaivrrT,  Moon,  and  un- 
der other  aatroDomical  titiea,  and  the  science 
of  projectiles  under  GmraKRi.  This  article 
will  be  occupied  only  with  a  conrideration  of 
the  following  subjects;  1,  the  laws  of  motion, 
including  the  laws  of  impaot  and  nnlfonnly 
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Booelerated  rectilinear  motion;  2,  tiia  oompo- 
idtion  and  resolution  of  forces;  8,  oentrifugal 
force;  4,  the  pendulum:  S,  the  meohaDical 
powerB,  or  the  theory  of  macbinea.  Statical 
and  dynamical  principles  will  be  treated  in 
oonianotion,  as  the  subjects  general^  embrace 
both.  I.  Thb  Laws  oe  Motioh.  Theae  laws 
were  pretty  well  recognized  if  not  established 
before  the  Prineipia  of  Newton  was  written. 
Oalilao,  Kepler,  Descartes,  Wren,  Halley. 
Hooke,  and  Haygens  had  successively  sdvancea 
toward  a  compreheouon  of  them,  the  two 
wor^  of  tiie  last  named,  on  the  impact  of 
bodies  and  on  centrifugal  force,  cont^ning  aa- 
snroptions,  if  not  direct  statements,  of  what 
are  known  as  the  three  laws  of  motion.  The 
mission  of  Newton  was  more  to  generalize 
tbeae  laws  and  apply  them  to  the  solution  of 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  HU  Priii- 
t^ia  commences  with  a  statement  of  tlie  laws 
of  motion,  and  it  is  in  the  form  there  given 
that  they  are  generally  known.  They  are 
as  follows:  Law  1.  Every  body  continues 
in  a  state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a 
■traiglit  line  unless  acted  on  by  some  exter- 
nal force.  This  law  reaolta  from  the  prop- 
erty of  inertia,  by  which  matter  cannot  give 
itsdf  or  deprive  itaelf  of  motion.  Zau  3. 
Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  force 
impressed,  and  is  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
Id  which  that  force  acts.  Lav  8.  To  every 
action  there  is  always  opposed  an  eqnal  re- 
action. Foroe  may  be  defined  as  any  oansa 
bj  which  a  bod^  is  moved,  or  held  in  any 
poMtioa,  or  has  ita  motion  changed.  It  may 
M  the  expansive  force  of  steam  and  gases, 
animal  power,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  or 
electricity.  Inertia  Is  that  property  of  mat- 
ter which  offers  resistance  to  any  force  tend- 
ing to  change  its  state  of  rest  or  of  motion, 
and  it  is  an  element  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  mechanics,  requiring  oonsideratiou 
in  every  calculation  where  chwagc  of  motion 
takes  place.  A  body  occupying  a  fixed  place  in 
apace  would  be  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest ;  bat 
ordinarily  a  body  is  said  to  be  at  rest  when  it  is 
stationary  with  regard  to  surrounding  bodies. 
A  body  is  in  absolute  motion  when  moving 
from  one  point  to  another  in  spsce,  and  in 
relative  motion  when  it  ia  regarded  aa  moving 
with  respect  to  some  other  body.  The  velocity 
of  a  moving  body  ia  the  distance  it  travels  in  a 
given  time,  the  units  of  space  and  time  being 
the  foot  and  the  second.  Velocity  may  be 
nniform  or  vsriable.  It  is  uniform  when  the 
body  moves  through  equal  spaces  in  equal 
times.  Variable  motion  may  be  regular  or  ir- 
regular, and  it  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded. 
When  it  is  accelerated  in  a  constant  ratio,  it  is 
sud  to  be  uniformly  accelerated ;  and  when 
in  like  manner  retarded,  it  is  said  to  be  oni- 
fonnly  retarded. — Momentum  and  Impaet.  The 
foroe  of  matter  in  motion  ia  called  its  mo- 
mentum, and  aometimea  quantity  of  motion, 
and  is  equal  to  the  mass  or  quantity  of  matter 
moltipUed  into  ile  velocity;  thua  m=;x«,  the 


unit  of  mass  Mng  generally  eonudered  the 
pound  avoirdupois.  A  cannon  ball  wetting 
100  lbs.  and  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1,200 
ft  per  second  would  bave  a  momentum  of 
130,000  lbs.  or  60  tons.  When  two  bodi« 
have  equal  momenta,  tbeir  velocities  will  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  their  quantities  of  matter; 
that  is,  if  fxesf'xi)',  then  «:«'::;':  ;. 
A  force  is  impulsive  when  it  acta  for  a  moment 
only,  like  the  atroke  of  a  hammer.  When  such 
a  force  alone  acts  against  a  movable  body,  it 
neceaaarily  causes  uniform  motion,  a  fact  which 
may  be  shown  experimentally  by  using  At- 
wood'g  machine,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 
When  bodies  meet  by  impact,  the  motion 
which  results  depends  upon  their  degree  of 
elasticity  and  upon  their  relative  momenta. 
Bodies  are  elastic  when  they  have  the  power 
of  restoring  their  form  after  compression  or 
expansion.  There  are  no  solids  which  are  per- 
fectly elastic,  althongh  glass  and  steel  are  neai^ 
ly  BO  within  certain  limits.  Permanent  gases 
are  pei-fectiy  elastic,  having  the  property  of 
expanding  after  compression  to  their  ori^pnal 
bulk,  imd  of  being  uncha:^ed  in  tbeir  power  of 
resisting  pressure.  (See  tLASTicrry.)  Vapors 
are  also  perfactiy  elastic  for  all  pressures  at 
which  the  liquids  from  which  they  are  derived 
are  above  their  boiling  points.  (See  Boiuko 
Foist.)  Bodies  are  inelastic  when  they  have 
no  power  of  restitution  after  compreaaioa. 
Putty  is  almost  per- 
factiy inelastic.     If     « j'  ^ 

an  inelastic  body,  m,     W  • 

flg.  1,  is  moving  in  rb.  i, 

the    direction    m  e, 

and  it  encounters  another  indastio  body,  m', 
which  is  at  rest,  the  two  bodies  will  after 
impact  move  together  with  a  common  veloci- 
ty equal  to  half  that  which  the  body  m  faaii 
before  impact,  this  having  imparted  half  ite 
momentum  to  m' ;  therefore  the  momentotn 
of  the  two  bodies  after  impact  must  be  eqn^ 
to  that  of  m  before  impact.  If  e  represents 
the  velocity  of  the  bony  m  before,  and  e' 
its  velocity  after  impact,  then  mt=(m  +  m')t', 
and  ^'=^^.-  When  two  inelastic  bodies, 
moving  in  the  same  direction  with  unequal 
velocities,  collide,  they  will  move  togetner 
with  a  common  velocity,  and  with  a  momcD' 
turn  equal  t«  the  sum  of  their  momenta  pre- 
vious to  impact;  or  mv+tn'ii'={m+m')t,  or 
^„_  Bw^m__      y  j^^  bodiea,  m  and  m',  fig, 

3,  moving  toward  each  other,  oollide,  they 
will  come  to  rest  if 

their  momenta   are      »  j[ 

eqnal ;   but  if  thdr     9 i  • 

momenta    are    une-  f^_  |, 

quel,  tbey  will  after 

collision  move  together  with  a  common  ve- 
locity in  the  direction  of  the  body  having 
the  lesser  momentum,  and  with  a  momen- 
tum equal  to  the  difference  of  momenta  be- 
fore impact ;    or  nw— mV  =  (m+n')v",  and 
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t"  =  -^i.^''-- — Tha  following  are  among  tte 
proporitioDB  of  Hn^geiu  on  elastio  bodies.  If 
a  body  meets  an  equal  bodj  at  rest,  Bft«r  im- 
pact the  former  will  bo  at  rest,  bat  the  latter 
will  acquire  the  velocity  of  the  impelling  body. 
If  two  eqnsl  bodies  moving  with  unequal  velo- 
cities strike  one  another,  tbey  will  after  impact 
move  with  interchanged  velocities.  Any  body, 
however  large,  is  moved  by  any  body,  how~ 
eversmtJ],  andmoving  with  any  velocity  what- 
soever. If  two  bodies  meet  from  opposite 
directions  whose    velocities   are   inversely  ' 


These  propositions  may  be  experimentaUy 
fied  by  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  8.  i^ei 
two  elastio  balla  be  snapended  at  equal  heights 
by  slender  threads  of  a 
radina  corresponding  to 
the  graduate  arc  a  i. 
If  one  of  the  balls  is 
raised  and  allowed  to 
fall  against  the  other, 
this  wiU  be  impelled 


a  correeponding  hei  ght ; 

if  both  are  raised  to 

the  same  height  and 
-  '  - '  -  let  fall,  they  will  re- 

fm.  a.  bound  to  their  original 

heights  (theoretically) ; 
and  if  one  is  let  fal)  from  a  greater  height  than 
the  other,  ihej  will  reboand  with  reciprocal 
velocitiee.  If  several  bolls  are  bnng  between 
them  so  that  they  touch  each  other,  and  im- 
pact Is  made  by  a  terminal  ball,  all  the  in- 
termediate balls  will  remain  at  rest,  the  im- 
pulse being  transmitted  through  them  to  the 
opposite  ball.  If  a  perfectly  elastic  ball  is 
thrown  obliquely  against  a  smooth  plane,  it 
will  be  reflected  so  as  to  make  the  angle  of 
reflection  eqnal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  If 
the  ball  is  imperfectly  elastic,  the  angle  of  re- 
flection will  be  greater  than  the  angle  of  in- 
ddence ;  and  If  the  ball  is  perfectly  inelastic, 
it  will  not  be  reflected,  bat  will  slide  upon 
the  plane- — Uniformly  accelerated  Seetilinear 
Motion;  Laiet  of  Fatling  Bodia.  As  a  con- 
seqpenca  of  the  property  of  inertia,  when  a 
body  haa  been  pnt  in  motion  and  all  force  is 
removed,  it  tends  to  continue  in  motion  with 
nniform  velocity  and  in  a  right  line.  But  if 
the  force  which  caused  the  motion  is  nniform 
and  constant,  the  body  will  receive  eqnal  in- 
crementa  of  force  during  enual  spaces  of  time, 
and  therefore  its  motion  will  become  uniformly 
accelerated.  The  moat  uniform  constant  known 
force  at  the  aorface  of  the  earth  ia  gravitation, 
and  it  is  by  ite  means  that  the  laws  of  uni- 
formly acc«lerated  motion  are  stndied.  A 
body  falling  through  the  ur  does  not  in  fact 
have  its  motion  nniforraly  accelerated,  becanao 
of  Uie  renatance  of  the  air  ;  but  it  can  be 
proved  by  experiment  aa  well  as  by  a  process 
of  reasoning  that  such  would  he  its  motion 
in  a  vaonnm.  That  all  bodies  near  the  surface 
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of  the  earth  tend  to  fall  with  equal  velocities 
without  regard  to  their  density  or  bulk,  is 
shown  by  the  common  gninea  and  feather  ei- 
periment  in  a  tube  exhanated  of  air.  The 
element  of  resistance  of  the  air  will  not  there- 
fore, in  considering  the  subject,  be  taken  into 
account.  The  velocity  of  a  falling  body,  in 
consequence  of  gravity  being  a  uniform  and 
conatant  force,  will  be  in  propordon  to  ita 
time  of  fall,  and  its  average  velocity  during 
any  ^ven  apace  of  time  will  be  at  die  middle 
of  that  apace  ;  and  therefore  the  velocity 
which  a  body  in  falling  acquires  at  the  end 
of  any  period  of  time  will  be  double  the  aver- 
age velocity  from  the  commencement.  Let 
the  figures  1,  2,  8,  4,  0,  e  on  the  left  of  the 
colnmn  in  the  adjoining  diagram 
represent  the  number  of  seconds 
doring  which  a  body  falls  from 
rest ;  they  will  also  represent  the 
velocities  acquired  at  the  ends  of 
the  seconds.  Now,  as  the  aver- 
age velocity  during  the  first  two 
seconds  ia  acquired  st  the  end  of 
the  first  second,  and  as  the  aver- 
age velocity  of  the  next  two  sec- 
onds is  acquired  at  the  end  of 
the  third  second,  if  we  represent 
the  space  fallen  through  during 
the  first  two  aeconds  by  8,  tiie 
space  fallen  through  during  the 
third  and  fourth  aeconds  will  be 
represented  by  8  S,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons  the  space  fallen  through  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  seconds  will  bo  represent- 
ed by  S  8.  Therefore,  during  equal  auccesslve 
portions  of  time  a  body  falls  from  rest  through 
successive  spaces  represented  by  the  odd  nnm- 
bera  1,  R,  C,  7,  &o. ;  so  that  if  the  spai^  through 
which  it  falls  in  one  second  be  called  a  unit, 
that  tlirou^h  which  it  falls  during  the  first  two 
seconds  will  be  l-t-S=4,  and  that  tbrongh 
which  it  falls  from  rest  in  three  seconds  will 
he  1-(-8-H6=9  spaces;  or  the  spaces  tbrongh 
which  a  body  falls  from  rest  during  1,  2,  8,  4, 
&C.,  seconds  will  be  proportionsl  to  the  squares 
of  these  numbers.  We  thus  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  and  without  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perimental demonstration,  arrive  at  thefollow- 
mg  laws  of  falling  bodies:  1.  The  velocity 
acquired  by  a  body  in  falhng  ia  proportional  to 
the  time  of  fall.  2.  The  spaces  through  which 
B  body  falls  in  equal  soccessive  periods  of  time 
vary  as  the  odd  numbers  1,  8,  6,  &c.  8.  The 
whole  space  through  which  a  b«>dy  falls  from 
rest  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  time. 
4.  The  velocity  acquired  by  a  falling  body 
during  any  period  of  time,  if  continued  nni- 
formly,  will  carry  it  through  twice  the  space 
in  the  same  time ;  a  law  which  follows  from 
the  second  law,  by  which  the  spaces  fallen 
through  during  equal  successive  periods  of  time 
increase  by  a  constant  quantity,  which  is  twice 
the  apace  through  which  a  body  foils  from  rest 
during  one  second.  This  constant  quantit~ 
which  in  this  latitude  is  82-16  ft,  ' ' 


It  quanti^, 
.,  is  osnally 
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These  lawB  mB7  be  eiperimen  tally  verified 
with  oontnderabte  accuracy,  bat  ia  order  to  do 
80  it  is  aeoessarj  to  redace  the  velocity  of  the 
falling  ttodj,  beoaose  a  bod;  dense  enougli  not 
to  be  moch  affected  by  the  resistance  of  the 
BIT  soon  acquires  so  great  a  relodty  that  it 
cannot  be  CBtimated  with  accuracy ;  and  if  the 
Ix>dy  is  light,  it  soon  meets  with  so  mnch 
reustance  that  the  motion  becomes  nniforni. 
The  most  ancient  method  for  diminishing  the 
relocitr  was  with  the  inclined  plane,  by  Gali- 
leo. By  referring  to  that  part  of  this  article 
which  treats  of  tbe  inclined  plane,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  force  with  which  a  l>ody  tends 
to  more  down  snch  a  plane  is  to  the  force  with 
which  it  would  fall  freely  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  is  to  its  length.  If  its  height  is  1  ft.  and 
Its  length  18  ft,  it  wUI  more  down  the  plane 
1  ft.  during  the  first  second,  8  ft.  during  the  sec- 
ond second,  and  so  on ;  and  therefore  throogh 


the  IB  ft.  daring  four  seconds.  But  theresnits 
are  not  as  aoearate  as  with  tbe  employment  of 
Atwood's  machine,  a  simplified  form  of  which, 
tofaoilitBteeiplauatioii,i8showninfig.4.  Two 


ei^ual  weigbta,  a  and  b,  are  snspended  over  a 
friction  wneel  placed  at  the  top  of  a  graduated 
post  Q  or  10  ft.  high.  A  platform,  p,  having 
a  joint  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  suddenly 
dropped  at  any  demred  moment  by  connection 
witn  clockwork,  is  placed  just  below  the  wheeL 
The  weight  a  is  placed  upon  this  platform  and 
loaded  with  a  metallic  bar,  whose  gravity  is 
nsed  as  the  accelerating  force.  At  a  chosen 
moment  the  platform  falls  and  the  weight  be- 
gins to  descend  with  accelerated  velocity.  A 
ring,  0,  placed  at  any  desired  distance  below 
the  platform,  takes  off  the  accelerating  bar, 
after  which  the  weight  descends  with  uniform 
motion,  only  imperceptibly  retarded  by  the  air 
and  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  friction. 
If  the  sum  of  the  weights  a  and  i  is  99  onnces 
and  the  accelerating  bar  weighs  one  onnoe, 
gravity  acts  practically  on  only  one  ounce,  bnt 
it  has  to  give  motion  to  100  ounces ;  therefore 
the  velocity  of  descent  will  be  -j^  as  great  as 
that  of  a  weight  falling  freely ;  so  that  during 
the  first  second  it  will  fall  only  1-93  in.,  during 
the  fourth  second  only  18'61  in.,  and  dnring 
four  seconds  only  61'T5  in.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  velocity  may  be  varied  by  changing 
the  weight  of  the  accelerating  bar.  By  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  rine  e  from  one  point 
to  another,  the  rate  of  acceleration  may  be  de- 
termined, and  the  velocity  of  motion  attained 
at  any  point  of  time  or  space  fallen  through 
may  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  weights  after  the  removal  of 
the  accelerating  bar.  The  principal  advantage 
of  this  machine  is  the  facihty  it  affords  for 
estimating  tbe  relations  between  tbe  accelera- 
ting force  and  the  space  described  in  a  given 
time.  Atwood's  machine  has  been  modified 
by  Bonrbouze  so  as  to  act  somewhat  on  tbe 

K'nciple  of  Morin'a  apparatus  next  described. 
0  weights  are  set  in  motion  by  means  of 
temporary  magnets,  and  npon  a  cylinder  cov- 
ered with  smoked  paper  corves  are  traced  by  a 
vibrating  style,  which  is  also  moved  by  a  tem- 
porary maenet.  Morin's  apparatus  is  auto- 
graphic, and  in  some  respects,  especially  in  its 
great  accuracy  and  facility  in  verifying  the  law 
of  acceleration,  is  preferable  to  Atwood's  ma- 
chine.  Its  essential  parts  are  shown  in  fig.  S. 
A  frame  8  or  10  ft.  high  holds  the  parts  in 

SositioD,  which  consist  of  a  light  wooden  cylin- 
er,  M,  about  one  third  of  the  length  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  figure.  It  is  turned  by  a 
weight,  Q,  snapended  by  a  cord  passing  aroand 
a  drum,  G,  which  carries  a  cog  wheel  e  that 
plays  into  tbe  endless  screw  o.  At  first  the 
motion  is  accelerated,  bnt  after  a  short  time, 
on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  en- 
countered by  the  revolving  fan  which  is  turned 
by  the  endless  screw  d,  uniform  motion  is  at- 
tained. Then,  by  pulling  a  cord,  K,  a  lever, 
A,  displaces  a  catch,  0,  which  liberates  a 
weight,  P,  which  then  be)pns  to  fall  with  ac- 
celerated velocity  between  two  vertical  gui- 
ding wires.  Theweight  is  provided  with  apen- 
inl,  t,  which  describes  a  line  in  descending  upon 
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the  revolTing  oylinder,  which,  beinjf  marked 
vith  oqaidiHUut  Tertlcal  and  trensverae  Jinea, 
indioatoa  at  a  gliuic«  the  direction  of  the  curve. 
When  the  paper  is  flattened  out,  this  cnrve  Is 
fonnd  to  be  parabolic,  thus  showing  that  the 
apaoea  through  which  the  weight  falls  are  in 
proportion  to  the  squares  of  tae  timea.  The 
other  lawa  inaj  also  be  verified  bj  Morin's  ap- 
paratus ;  bat  snch  Terification  is  unnecessarj, 
for  the  other  lawa  are  natnral  conseqaenceB  of 
the  law  of  sqaares.  The  following  formulas 
are  of  freqaent  use  in  mechanical  caloulations. 
If  the  namber  of  seconds  dnriog  which  a  bodj 
falls  from  rest  is  represented  by  t,  and  tlie 
space  fallen  throngh  m  one  second  b;  ig,  the 
entire  space  fallen  through  will  be  ezpreesed 
by  the  following  aqnation ;  i=igP  (1).  Now, 
as  the  velocitj  acquired  in  falling  daring  one 
second  is  g,  and  as  relodtT  ia  proportional  to 
time  of  fail,  we  derive  uio  following  ei]iia- 
tion:  fi=p't,  ande'=p'f  (2).  Dividing  this  bj 
ehave  V 


ample :  What  velocity  will 
falBng  1,000  ft.,  and  what  1 
in  faJling?     Taking  (3),  t 


8(r,  whence  ©=^»^  (8).  Ei- 

body  acqnire  in 

will  it  occupy 


/a     /woo 


(1),  a=l^(',  we  derive  t 


seconds.  A  body  does  not  fall  in  a  perfect- 
ly Terticat  direction,  beoanse  the  point  from 
which  it  falls,  in  conseaneDce  of  its  greater 
distance  from  the  earth's  centre,  describes  a 
greater  circle  than  the  point  to  which  it  falls. 
It  will  therefore  striKe  a  point  somewhat 
to  the  eaat — sbont  one  foorth  of  an  inch  for 
a  fall  of  160  ft.  The  motion  of  an  ascending 
body  is  retarded  by  the  same  law  as  that 
by  which  a  deeoending  body  is  accelerated. 
II.  CoKPOsmoN  AND  Kbsoldtion  ov  Fobcbs. 
The  onion  of  two  or  more  forces  to  produce 
a  mechanical  e9ect  is  called  a  composition  of 
forces.  Conversely,  when  a  ungle  force  is  re- 
placed by  two  or  more  forces  which  produce 
the  same  effect,  or  when  it  is  resolved  into 
components  for  the  purpose  of  matiiemati- 
oal  analysis,  such  operation  is  oalled  a  resolu- 
tion of  forces.  Analyses  of  cases  must  have 
regard  to :  1,  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the 
force  or  power;  S,  the  direction  in  which  the 
force  acts ;  and  3,  the  part  of  the  body  or  load 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  which  is  called  the 
point  of  applicatiou.  The  quantity  of  force  or 
power  is  usually  expressed  by  assigning  it  a 
value  in  weight.  It  may  also  be  represented  by 
a  stnught  line  of  proportionate  length.  Two 
or  more  forces  acting  in  the  same  direction  are 
equal  to  their  sum ;  acting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, they  are  equal  to  their  difference.  When 
two  forces  act  together  to  produce  a  third,  they 
may  be  represented  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle, 
while  the  resultant  is  represented  by  the  third 
side.  If  a  point  ia  kept  at  rest  by  tiie  action  of 
three  forces,  these  forces  may  be  represented 
in  quantity  and  direction  by  the  sides  of  a  tri- 
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angle.  Thus,  the  point  a,  fig.,  6,  will  be  kept 
at  rest  when  acted  upon  by  tliree  forces  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  b,  e,  and  if,  where  the 
forces  are  represented  respectively  in  qnantity 
and  direction  by  the 
sides  b',  e',  and  d'. 
If  the  adjacent  sides 
of  a  parallelogram 
represent  two  forces 
in  quantity  and  di- 
rection, the  resultant 
forces  will  always  be  fio.  «. 

represented    by   the 

diagonal  contained  between  them.  Thus,  if  ea 
and  B  d,  fig.  7,  represent  two  forces  equal  in 
quantity,  having  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrows,  their  resoltsnt  will  be  represented  by 
the  longer  diagonal  o  b ;  but  if  a  6  and  id 
represent  two  forces  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows,  tiie  resultant  will  be  represented 


by  the  shorter  diag<mal  a  d.  These  proposi- 
tions may  be  experimentally  verified  by  the 
method  of  Gravesande.  Let  two  weights  of 
8  and  10  lbs.  be  snspended  over  two  friction 
pnlleys  by  a  string,  as  shown  in  flg.  8,  and  let 
a  third  weight  of  say  14  lbs.  be  suspended 
from  this  string,  between  the  pnlleys.  After 
a  time  the  system  will 
come  to  rest  If  now 
the  string  supporting  the 
middle  weight  be  ex- 
tended upward  vertical- 
ly to  some  point  as  d, 
and  d  a  and  de  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  strings  a  b 
and  he,  A  parallelogram 
will  be  formed  whose 
adjacent  sides  ai  and 
be,  and  whose  diagonal 
b  d  will   have  the    re-  fis.  e. 

spoctive  values  8,  10, 
and  14.  The  point  (  is  acted  upon  by  three 
forces,  represented  by  the  respective  sides  of 
the  triangle  adb  in  quantity  and  direction,, 
the  weight  8  acting  in  the  direction  be,  thft 
weight  10  acting  in  the  direction  b  a,  and  the 
weight  14  acting  in  the  direotioo  d  b.  The 
resultant  of  a  nnmber  of  forces  acting  npou 
the  same  point  of  a  body  may  be  determined 
by  finding  the  resultant  of  the  first  two,  and 
of  this  with  the  third,  &c.  This  will  be  ob- 
vious by  snpposing  tour  eqnal  forces,  aa,  be, 
e  0,  and  d  t,  fig.  9,  acting  at  right  angles  to 
each  oUter  upon  the  point  e.  The  resultant 
of  ae  and  bt  will  be  the  diagonal  /e  of  the 
parallelc^am  aebfj  tiie  resnltant  of  fe  and 
e«  will  be  be;  and  that  of  b«  and  d»  will  be 
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EBTO ;  which  win  also  &pp«ar  hj  observing 
tiat  the  forees  a  e  and  e  e  bulance  each  other, 
asalsodo  theforoee  Aaanddd.    The  resultant 
of   any    naraber    o( 
forces  may  also    be 
found  b;  connecting 
the  lines  representing 
the  forces,  as  shown 
in  fig.  10,     Suppose 
the  forces  to  be  rep- 
resented in  quantitj 
Tis.  •■  and  direction  hj  the 

lines  ah,  be,  ed,  and 
d  «.  Connect  the  points  a  and  «,  and  the 
line  a  e  vill  represent  -the  resnltant  of  all 
the  forces  in  qnantity  and  direction;  for  ao 
is  the  resaltant  of 

ab    and    60,  ad  .^^ 

that   of   OB    and  *  '^     ^- 

ed,  and  ae  that 
of  ad  and  d a. 
The  force  which 
impels  a  sMl  Tea- 
sel, moving  with 
the  wind  off  the  j—T~'' 
qaarter,  is  the  re-  \'/ 

soltaut   prodiic«d  Fio.  10. 

by  the  oblique  ac- 
tion of  the  wind  against  the  sails.  Let  a  b, 
fig.  11,  represent  the  position  of  the  sdl,  and 
do  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  This 
force  may  be  resolved  into 
-  the  components  i/and  fe, 

the  former  pardlel  with 
and  tiie  latter  perpendion- 
lar  to  the  snrface  of  the 
sail,  and  therefore  the  only 
force  which  is  effective . 
Bnt  it  is  not  acting  In  the 
direction  of  the  keel,  mh ; 
therefore  it  mast  be  resolved 

will  represent  in  qnantity 
and  direction  the  effective 


the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  cansed  by  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  of  the  molecnles  of  a  body 
passes  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity.  This 
point  may  be  within  the  body,  or,  in  oonse- 

auence  of  its  form,  may  be  beyond  it.  The 
nding  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  geometri- 
cal problem,  but  with  on  irregular-shaped  body 
it  can  most  easily  be  determined  experimental- 
'ly  by  suspending  it  in  two  positions,  and  find- 
ing the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  verd- 
cal  lines  which  pass  through  the  two  points 
of  snspension.  This  point  of  intersection  will 
necessarily  be  the  centre  of  gravity,  for  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  reside  in  each  of  the  two 
verticals,  aa  each  vertical  is  the  resultant  of  all 
the  gravitating  forces  of  the  body  while  sus- 
pended in  any  one  position.  In  the  ease  of 
Sodiss  (d  mdform  dend^  and  of  geometrioal 


^Wa. 


form,  the  centre  of  gravl^  is  readOj  deter- 
mined by  geometrical  principlee.  In  a  circle  op 
sphere  it  coincides  with  the  geometrical  cen- 
tre, lo  a  plane  triangle  it 
is  at  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  two  lines  joining 
the  veriicM  of  two  angles 
with  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  sides,  as  shown 
in  fig.  13.  In  a  cone  or 
pyramid  it  is  in  the  line 
joining  the  vertex  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  base,  and  at  one  f  onrdi 
the  distance  from  the  base.  A  body  is  sud  to 
be  in  eqnilibrinm  when  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  the  point  of  snpport  are  in  the  same  verti- 
cal line.  When  the  point  of  support  is  above 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  eqailibrium  is  asid 
to  be  stable.  Founded  npon  this  is  the  some- 
times so-called  paradox  of  maintaining  a  beam 
in  a  horizontal  position  with  only  one  end  rest- 
ing upon  a  support,  as  shown  m  fig.  IS.  The 
condition  is  easily  understood  if  tne  beam  b 

and  the  leaden  ball 

j-^^^^^^^^H     a,  with  the  attached 
f'^  ^^^^HH^B     bentrod,  areconsid- 
^^^^^^^HH^^^      ered  as  forming  one 
^  T  body  whose  centre 

^^^       I  -  I  of  gravity  is  at  t. 

When  this  is  verti- 
callybelowthe  point 
of  support  the  sys- 
tem will  be  in  sta- 
ble eqnilibrinm.  When  a  body  has  ita  cen- 
tre of  gravity  above  the  point  of  support, 
but  in  the  same  vertical,  it  is  said  to  be 
in  nnstable  eqailibrium.  A  distinction  must 
be  made  between  a  state  of  stable  equilib- 
rium and  a  merely  stable  condition;  for  equi- 
librium implies  a  balance  of  force.  A  bloclt, 
for  eiample,  may  rest  in  a  stable  condition 
when  lying  upon  the  floor,  although  supported 
below  its  centre  of  gravity.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  snpported  by  a  |>oint;  if  it  were, 
Uiis  point  would  need  to  be  in  a  vertical  with 
the  centre  of  gravity.  There  are  some  cases 
of  stable  equilibrium  when  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity is  above  the 
point    of    support.  ■^..*_ 

Thus  when  the  body 
is  an  oblate  sphe- 
roid, stable  equilib- 
rinm  will  exist  when 
it  rests  upon  one  of 
its  poles  a  or  b,  fig. 
14,  because  thi 

tre  of  gravity  xm  1 

pies  the  lowest  pos- 
sible position.  Disturbing  the  spheroid  so  aa 
to  bnng  the  axis  out  of  the  perpendioular 
will  raise  the  centre  of  gravity,  ano  althongh 
it  carries  it  to  one  side,  as  from  e  to  e',  the 
point  of  support  is  removed  still  further  In 
the  same  Erection,  as  from  b  to  d;  and  there- 
fore gravity  will  bring  the  body  back  till  th« 
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axis  IB  verticaL  When  the  point  of  support 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  coincide,  as  in  a 
wheel,  the  eqnUibriDm  is  aoid  to  bo  indiSerent, 
aa  i»  also  the  esse  when  a  sphere  rasta  apon  a 
horizontal  plane,  because  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  point  of  support  will  always  be  in  a  vertical 
line.  A  prolate  spheroid  or  an  egg,  lying  on  its 
aide  upon  a  plane,  is  ia  a  state  of  stable  eqoilib- 
rinm  in  one  direction,  and  in  that  of  indifferent 
equilibrinm  in  another.  Supported  at  the  ^le, 
the  case  becumea  one  of  nnatable  equilibrinm. 
The  vertical  line  which  paaaee  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  oalled  the  line  of  direction  of 
the  centre  of  gravity.  A  body  will  rest  upon 
a  horizontal  plane  only  when  the  line  of  direc- 
tion falls  within  the  base  on  which  it  rests  j 
and  its  degree  of  stability  or  power  to  resist 
change  of  position  depends  upon  the  liorii^n- 
tal  distance  of  the  line  of  direction  from  the 
edge  of  the  base  as  compared  with  the  height 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  or 
npon  the  length  of  the  arc  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  descrihe  when  the  body  is  raised 
from  a  horizontal  position  of  the  base  to  that 
in  which  the  line  of  direction  (alls  throngh  the 
edge  of  the  base.  Thus,  if  a  horizontal  plane 
is  rotated  on  one  edge  till  its  centre  of  gravity 
fiiUs  In  the  line  of  direction,  it  will  describe 
the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  as  shown  in  fig.  IG ; 


while  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cube  reijnires 
to  be  moved  only  throngh  an  are  of  46°  in  or- 
der to  bring  it  vertically  over  one  edge,  as 
shown  in  fig.  16.  III.  GBKTBirnoAL  Force. 
We  will  consider  only  the  case  of  a  body  re- 
volving in  a  horizontal  circle,  and  ejerting 
force  only  in  the  plane  of  the  circle.  Such 
a  fcH%e  is  exerted  when  a  ball  is  placed  upon 
a  borizontal  rod,  aa  shown  in  fig.  18,  and  ro- 
tary motion  is  prodnced  by 
taming  a  vertical  aiis.  Let 
d  m.  Eg.  17,  represent  the 
horizontal  rod,  and  e  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  sup- 
pose the  body  to  be  placed 
at  m.  The  force  exerted 
npon  it  by  the  revolution 
of  the  rod  at  each  moment 
is  perpendicnlar  to  the  rod 
and  in  the  direction  of  the 
tangent  m  e.  To  prevent 
its  moving  in  that  direction,  therefore,  some 
force  must  be  exerted  to  restrain  it  In  this 
case  the  restraining  force  is  the  tension  of 
the  bar,  the  bodj  being  fastened  to  it.    This 


force  is  called  centripetal,  and  it  is  mani- 
festly precisely  equal  to  the  force  with  which 
the  boily  tends  to  fly  from  the  centre,  or  the 
centrifugal  force.  By  its  action  the  body  is 
forced  to  move  in  the  direction  m  a,  nnd  to  ar- 
rive at  a  in  the  some  time  it  would  without 
restraint  have  arrived  at  t.  The  two  forces 
that  have  produced  this  defection  from  m  e  to 
ma  are  the  force  which  is  comnmnicated  by 
the  rod,  which  may  be  represented  by  a  A  =ffl  «, 
and  the  centripetal  force,  which  mf^  be  repre- 
sented by  the  line  n  6,  and  which  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  force  with  which  the  body  tends 
to  fly  from  the  centre,  or  the  centrif ag^  force. 
It  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  centrifugal 
force  of  a  body  moving  in  a  horizontal  circle  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  its  weight  multiplied 
into  the  sqaare  of  its  velocity,  divided  by  the 
product  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  it  describes, 
multiplied  by  ;=S2'1G,  or  the  constant  acceler- 
ating increment  of  a  falling  body.  This  may 
be  expreased  by  the  equation  e  =  -^,  Let  n 
represent  the  number  of  revolutions  or  parts 
of  a  revolution  per  second,  and  2nr  the  cir- 
cnmferenoe  of  the  circle  described  by  the 
body ;  then  2ir.r.n  will  be  its  velocity.    Hence 

Therefore  the  oentrifngal  force  of  a  body  re- 
volving in  a  horizont^d  circle  is  equal  to  its 
weight  multiplied  by  the  nnmber  of  feet  in  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  and  this  product  by  the 
square  of  the  number  of  revolutions  or  parts  of 
a  revolution  per  second,  and  this  by  1'227C. 
Example:  A  ball  weighing  10  lbs.  is  whirled  in 
a  horizontal  circle  on  a  radius  of  S  ft.,  making 
IE  revolutions  per  second;  what  is  its  cen- 
trifugal force  t  1-2276  X 10  x6  X  16'=18,8781bfc 
(6'986  tons).  In  agreement  with  these  prind- 
ples  are  the  first  three  of  the  celebrated  prop- 
ositions of  Huygena  appended  to  his  Horofo- 
giwn  Oieillaterium,  wiiioh  were  then  for  the 
first  time  advanced;  1.  If  two  equal  bodiea 
revolve  in  equal  times  in  unequal  circles,  their 
oeotrifugal  forcea  will  be  proportionate  to  the 


diameter  of  the  drcles.  i.  If  equal  bodies 
revolve  in  equal  circles  with  uniform  but  un- 
equal velocities,  their  centrifugal  forces  will 
be  proportional  to  their  diameters.    E.  If  two 
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eqnal  bodies  traveree  with  equal  veltwitT  nite- 
qnal  drcles,  their  centrif ugftl  forces  will  be  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameters.  It  follows 
from  the  first  proposition  that  tbe  centrifngal 
forces  of  aaj  two  bodies  re  Tolvi  ng  &roimd  their 
oommoQ  centre  of  gravitj  are  equal.  These 
propositions  can  be  verified  ezperimentallj  hj 
employing  tbe  whirling  t»bla,  fig.  18.  A  spi- 
ral tpring  which  moves  a  registering  index  is 
fixed  to  one  end  of  the  horizontal  rod.  The 
adjnstmenta  ma;  be  so  mode  as  to  cause  a  boll 
to  revolve  in  any  desired  circle  with  eaj  de- 
aired  velocity.  The  applioaUona  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  of  daily  ooourrenoe.  A  horse  or  a 
carriage  running  in  a  circle  exerts  a  centrifn- 
gal  force  reqainng  aa  inclinatjon  of  the  body 
toward  tbe  centre  of  the  circle  to  ooantoract 
the  tendency  to  be  thrown  over.  The  proper 
angle  of  inclination  is  fonod  as  follows :  Sup- 
pose a  horse  to  be  mnning  in  a  artda  whose 
oentre  is  e,  fig.  19, 
and  whose  radios 
is  ae.  Draw  the 
perpendicular  a  b 
to  represent  the 
weight  of  the  horse, 
and  let  I  d,  paral'  j^^  ]«, 

lei  with  a  e,  repre- 

•eut  the  oentrif ogal  force ;  then  a  d  will  be 
the  resultant,  and  the  proper  angle  of  incli- 
natiou  will  hadai,  whose  tangent  =  — .    For 


K 


=  —  =  -—.   An  inclination 


tangent  bad  =Tr 
is  imparted  to  rulway  carriages  when  trav- 
erting  carves,  by  giving  snch  an  elevation  to 
the  rail  on  the  enter  onrve  of  the  track  that 
the  cross  section  of  the  latter  shall  be  perpen- 
dionlar  to  the  required  inclination  or  Une  of 
direction.  Example :  On  a  rtulway  track  i 
ft.  8  in.  wide,  how  much  elevation  shonld  be 
^ren  to  tbe  outer  ndl  on  a  curve  of  SOO  ft. 
radius  for  a  velocity  of  80  ft 
per  second  t  Taking  the  equation 
^  =  — ,  the  value  becomes  -^^ 
~  Wa-  "^^^^"^  ^^  outer  rail 
most  be  raised  jp^  of  66  in.,  or 
3'0  in.  When  any  body  ia  rotated 
it  has  a  tendency  to  revolve  on 
its  shortest  axis,  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
the  greater  momentum  in  the  par- 
ticles furthest  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  When  a  body  having  the 
/    \  form  shown  in  Sg.  20  is  turned  on 

\y        Its  longer  axis  by  means  of  a  string 
^■^  suspended  from  e,  if  the  body  is 

Jta.  K.  perfectly  regnlar  and  the  geomet- 
rical axis  perfectly  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  motion,  it  will  not  change  its  posi- 
tion ;  bnt  as  snoh  ooinoideoce  never  exists,  the 
body  will  on  being  rotated  begin  to  change  iU 
axis  of  rotation,  and  when  saffldent  spmd  is 
attuned,  the  increased  momentum  resulting 


from  the  cliange  of  position  will  oanse  the  body 
to  assnme  a  position  at  right  angles  to  its  first 
position,  and  revolve  about  Its  shorter  axis. 
The  oblste  spheroidal  fignre  of  the  earth  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  is  due  to  the  actiim 
of  centrifa^  force.  (See  ETDBOHBoaAHioe.) 
lY.  Thk  PamiTTLDif .  A  simile  pendolum  may 
be  defined  as  a  body  whose  weight  is  con- 
fined to  a  point,  and  which,  suspended  from 
a  fixed  point,  vibrates  tu  an  aro.  A  rimple 
pendnlnm  can  only  exist  in  theory.  A  sin- 
gle vibration  of  a  pendulum  Is  the  distance 
through  which  it  oscillates  from  the  point 
at  which  it  begins  to  descend  on  one  aide  of 
the  vertical,  as  at  a,  fig.  21,  to  the  point  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ver- 
tical, sa  at  b,  where  its  mo- 
tion is  arrested  by  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity.  Its  passage 
from  a  to  6  and  back  to  a 
is  called  a  double  vibration. 
All  pendulums  are  com- 
ponnd  beoaase,  having  ex- 
tension, their  different  par- 
ticles are  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  of 
motion,  and  therefore  tend 
to  vibrate  in  different  times, 
becanse  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion is  increased  by  increas-  p,g,  ^ 
ing  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum. For  small  arcs  tne  times  of  vibrations  are 
the  same ;  beyond  certain  limits  increasing  tbe 
arc  increases  the  time.  These  facts  were  first 
ascertained  by  Galileo  about  ISSS,  when  making 
use  of  the  pendnlnm  for  counting  time  in  astro- 
nomical observations.  It  has  been  demonstra- 
ted by  mathematicians  that  if  a  pendulum  vi- 
brates in  a  smaU  circular  arc,  the  ratio  of  the 
time  of  one  vibration  to  the  time  in  which  a 
body  would  fall  half  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  circumfer- 
enoe  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter.  Therefore, 
aooording  to  equation  (1),  substituting  I  for 
J,  and  letting  t  denote  the  time  of  one  vibra- 


tion, we  have  t :  a/~  ::  it  :  1,  < 


'/i- 


From  this  equation  it  will  be  observed  that  tbe 
time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  variee  as  the 
sqnare  root  of  its  length.  Squaring  both  mem- 
'-,  or  i  =  ^. 


bers  of  the  eqnatiot 
A  halt-seconds  pendulur 
follows :  I  = 


therefore  found  as 

euiis«<  —  »-8i  —  "  "  '°- 
A  seconds  pendulum  is  89*1  in.,  and  a  two-sec- 
onds pendulum  166'4  in.     ■"        ••  - 


vibration  is  1°  on  each  side  of  the  vertical,  the 
daily  retardation  compared  to  the  vibration  in 
an  arc  which  canses  no  retardation  is  1{  second. 
When  the  aro  is  2°,  the  loss  is  6f  seconds; 
when  3°,  it  is  15  seoonds;  the  formula  for  esti- 
mating the  retardation  being  4D*,  where  D 
represents  the  number  of  degrees  the  pendu- 
lum detoribes  on  each  dde  of  the  verticaL    The 
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ioeqaaliUeB  in  the  timeB  of  Tibrotion  were  ob- 
viated by  HujgenB  by  oaasing  tbe  pendidum  to 
vibrate  in  a  cycloid  arc,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  demonetrate  is  the  corve  of  qpiclceat 
descent  from  one  point  to  another.  To  pro- 
diic«  thia  cycloidal  vtbratioD,  it  is  oalj  neces- 
sary  to  catue  the 
string  bv  which 
the  pendDlam  is 
snapended  to  wind 
around  a  semi- 
cycloid  placed  at 
each  side,  and  to 
unwind  from  it 
when  it  falls  from 
reert,  as  shown  in 
&g.  22.  The  prac- 
tical difficulties  in 
the  use  of  cjcloidal  arcs  for  pendnluniB  are 
however  greater  than  the  advantage  gained; 
therefore  the  pendulnma  of  aBtronQmieal  clocks 
are  made  to  vibrate  in  small  circular  arcs.  It 
has  been  add  that  in  a  compound  pendulnm 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  different  parts  which 
are  at  different  distances  from  the  point  of 
snspenraon  to  vibrate  in  difFerent  times.    This 
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shortest  string  will 
descend  more 
idly    than    B. 
more  rapidly  ttian 
FN.  la.  0,  &c.,  so  that  af- 

ter a  time  they 
will  hare  the  positions  A',  B',  &c.  If  they  are 
all  attached  to  the  same  wire  and  kept  in  the 
same  line  while  vibrating,  the  balls  moyiug  in 
the  smaller  area  will  tend  to  accelerate  the 
motion  ^  those  further  from  the  centre  of 
motion,  and  those  vibrating  in  the  larger  arcs 
win  tend  to  retard  the  motion  of  those  nearer 
the  centre  of  motion.  Therefore  there  is  a 
oertun  point  where  there  is  neither  a  tendency 
to  retard  nor  to  accelerate ;  this  point  is  called 
the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  system.  The 
distance  between  this  point  and  the  point  of 
snspension  measures  the  length  of  a  compound 
pendulum.  If  a  homogeneous  cylindrical  bar  is 
suspended  at  one  end  and  made  to  vibrate,  the 
centre  of  oacillation  is  two  thirds  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  suspension.  The  discovery 
of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  as  we  have  seen,  also 
marked  an  era  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  be- 
ing one  of  its  most  important  principles,  and 
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having  a  wide  application.  The  oentre  of  oa- 
cillation and  the  point  of  suspension  of  a  pen- 
dalum  are  convertible  points;  that  is,  if  the 
centre  of  oscillation  is  mode  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, the  time  of  vibration  will  not  l>e 
changed;  a  principle  which  allows  of  the  ex- 
perimental determination  of  the  centre  of  os- 
cillation, and  therefore  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum.  Tbe  centre  of  oscillation  may  he 
entirely  beyond  the  pendulum,  as  in  the  me- 
tronome, an  instmment  nsed  to  measure  time 
in  mnsic.  (See  Metbonomb.)  Its  principle  is 
shown  in  fig.  24,  where  a  horizontal  axis  snp)- 
ports  a  rod,  upon  which  there 
are  two  balls  whose  distance 
from  tbe  oentre  of  motion  may 
be  varied  at  pleasure.  If  the 
bolts  are  of  eqtial  weight  end  at 
eqnal  distances  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  they  will  not  oscil- 
late ;  but  at  unequal  distances 
they  will,  and  slowly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  difference  of  distance  g^.  u. 
is  small.  The  pendnlnm  affords 
a  correct  means  of  finding  the  value  of  g, 
and  therefore  the  height  through  which  a 
body  will  fall  from  rest  in  one  second  of 
time.  Taking  the  equation  1=  ^  and  trana- 
podng,  we  have  y  =  ^.  Therefore,  if  the 
lengtii  of  the  seconds  pendulum  is  SQ'l  in.,  the 
equation  becomes  in  numbers  g  =  8'14159' 
X  89-1  =  82*16  ft,  which  is  twice  the  space 
through  which  a  body  will  fall  in  one  seo- 
ond  of  time. — The  principal  nse  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  to  measure  time.  To  do  this  accu- 
rately, it  is  necessary  to  Iceep  the  point  of  sus- 
pension and  the  centre  of  oscillation  at  the 
same  distance  from 
each  other,  or  in  other 
words,  to  preserve  a 
constant  length.  In- 
crease of  temperature 
oauses  a  pendulum 
made  of  one  piece  to 
lengthen  by  expansion. 
If,  however,  two  ma- 
terials are  so  combined 
that  while  the  expan- 
sion of  one  tends  to 
lengthen  the  system, 
that  of  the  other  tends 
to  raise  the  centre  of  os- 
cillation, and  the  com-  ^^^ 
bination  is  such  that  ^^^^ 
the  expansion  of  one  ^^^P 
shall  exactly  counteract  ^r 
that  of  the  other,  the  Fw.  tB.  Fia,  S*. 
desired  end  is  attained. 

Such  pendulums  are  called  compensation  pen- 
dnluma.  Two  forms  are  shown  in  figs.  25  and 
26.  The  boh  of  fig.  26  consists  of  a  steel 
frame  holding  a  hollow  glass  oyUnder  contain- 
ing mercury.  It  is  evident  tiiat  if  this  mer- 
cory  by  its  expansion  oauaea  tbe  centre  of 
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oBcdn&tion  to  rise  just  as  Drach  as  the  eipan- 
Bion  of  the  rod  caosea  it  to  descend,  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  will  remain  nnohanged.  Now, 
aa  mercurj  expands  about  14  times  as  much 
as  steel,  It  the  rod  and  frame  are  of  steel,  the 
oolnma  of  mercorj  should  be  a  little  less  than 
6  in.  for  a  seconds  pendulum.  Fig.  2S  is 
the  gridiron  pendalum.  It  is  made  of  brass 
and  steel,  whose  rates  of  ezpanaion  are  about 
10  to  6.  The  bars  are  so  arranged  that  the 
expansion  of  the  brasa  shall  exactly  oompen- 
aate  that  of  the  steel  both  in  the  gridiron  and 
in  the  rod  above  it.  The  pendulum  ia  used  oa 
a  standard  of  measarea  of  length.  The  length 
of  a  seconds  pendulum  at  London  was  in  1824 
declared  bj  parliament  to  be  89'189G  in.,  and 
oar  government  has  adojited  that  atasdard. 
The  French  government  in  17Q0  adopted  as 
its  standard  the  tt.tiV.ttv  P^>^  <*'  ^^^  qnod- 
rant  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  which  they 
called  a  mitre,  eqnal  to  89-07079  English 
inches.  V.  Ueobanioai,  Powsbs. — Theory 
of  Maekiitu.  A  maohine  is  an  instrument  or 
contrivance  bj  which  force  may  be  trana- 
mitt«d  from  one  point  to  another.  The  force 
employed  in  working  a  machine  is  called  the 
power;  the  resistance  which  the  body  acted 
on  offers  to  the  force  is  called  resistance, 
weight,  or  load,  and  is  expresaed  in  terms  of 
weight  whose  unit  is  nsually  the  pound  avoir- 
dopoia;  the  point  at  which  the  power  is  ap- 
plied is  called  the  point  of  application ;  the  line 
of  direction  of  the  force  ia  the  line  in  which 
the  force  is  applied,  and  in  which  it  tends  to 
make  the  body  move,  although  it  usually  moves 
io  the  direction  of  b  resultant.  That  part  of  a 
machine  which  is  Immediately  applied  to  the 
resistance  is  called  its  working  point.  The 
power,  like  the  resistance,  is  expressed  in  nnits 
of  pounds  avoirdupois.  It  is  usual,  in  explain- 
ing the  theory  of  machines,  to  neglect  many 
conditions  for  the  purpose  of  perapicuity  and 
oonTsnience,  which  are  afterward  taken  into 
account.  Thus  the  parta  of  a  machine  are 
primarily  supposed  to  have  no  weight,  to  move 
without  friction,  and  to  encounter  no  resis- 
tance from  the  air.  After  the  theoretical  effects 
have  been  oalcnlated,  these  accidental  eSecte 
reoeive  attention.  Uacbinea  are  divided  into 
umple  and  compound.  The  defiiution  of  a 
simple  maohine  is  not  so  obvious  as  is  often 
thought.  It  is  sometimes  defined  as  consisting 
of  one  part;  but  as  the  pulley  and  wheel  e^ 
axle  are  called  wmple  machines,  this  definition 
is  not  3zact,  becanse  each  of  these  oonsista  of 
several  parts.  If  we  conclude,  however,  that 
the  only  simple  machines  are  the  lever,  the 
inclined  plane,  and  the  cord,  this  definition 
may  be  accepted;  but  simple  machines,  or,  as 
they  are  ofton  called,  the  simple  mechanical 
powers,  have  generally  been  divided  into  six 
classes,  viz.:  1,  the  lever;  2,  the  wheel  and 
axle;  8,  the  pulley;  4,  the  inclined  plane;  6, 
thewedge;  8,  the  aorew, — I,  The  Later.  This 
power  may  be  defined  as  an  inflexible  bar  rest- 
ing  on  a  fixed  point  or  edge,  ealled  the  fnlcnim 


or  prop.  Levers  are  of  tliree  kinds,  called  the 
first,  second,  and  third.  The  first  kind  ia 
shown  in  fig.  27,  where  the  fulcrum  b  between 

the  power  and  the  weight,  and  separates  the 
two  arms  of  the  lever.  These  two  arms  are 
nsnally  of  unequal  length,  the  weight  having 
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the  same  ratio  to  the  long  arm  as  the  power 
has  to  the  short  arm.  The  second  kind  of 
lever,  fig.  28,  has  the  weight  between  the  ful- 
crum and  the  power.  The  third  kind,  fig.  29, 
has  the  power  between  the  weight  and  the 
fulcrum.  In  the  first  kind  of  lever  it  is  evi- 
dent that  to  produce 

equilibrium  the  pow-  t^^^^^^^^^ip™ 
er  may  be  either  less  ^^^^^^^^^^^T 
or  greater  than  the  '9 

weight,  according  as  Fia.  tt. 

placed  further 


lever,  to  produce  equilibrium  is  reckoned  in 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  distance  of 
these  forces  from  the  fulcrum ;  the  weight 
mnltiplied  into  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
being  equal  to  the  power  mnltiplied  into  its 
distance  from  the  same  point.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  said  that  the  second  and  third 
kinds  of  lever  have  two  distinct  arms.  In  the 
second  kind,  the  weight,  being  always  near 
tlie  fulcrum,  must  always  be  greater  than  the 
power ;  in  tie  third,  the  power,  being  alwsja 
between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum,  most 
always  be  greater  than  the  weight  As  the 
distances  through  which  the  power  and  weight 
move  are  in  proportion  to  their  respective  (UB- 
tancee  from  the  fulcrum,  it  followa  also  that 
equilibrium  is  muntained  when  the  product  of 
their  weights  into  the  distances  they  respec- 
tively travel,  or  in  other  words,  into  tlieir  ve- 
locities, are  equal,  and  furthermore  that  when 
a  weight  ia  moved  by  means  of  a  lever,  what  ia 
gained  in  power  is  lost  in  velocity.  The  com- 
mon steelyard  is  an  example  of  a  lever  of  the 
first  kind,  nut  crackers  of  the  secon^  and  fire 
tongs  of  the  third.  AU  tiiese  thro^kinds  of 
lever  ore  found  in  various  ports  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  human  body  and  in  that  of  man^ 
of  the  lower  animals.  An  example  of  the 
first  kind  ia  seen  in  the  movement  of  the  oo- 
dpital  bone  upon  the  atlas  or  upper  bone  of 
the  spinal  column.    The  raising  of  the  body 

Sion  the  toes  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
e  oait  of  the  leg,  If  the  ankle  joint  is  con- 
sidered as  a  fulcrum,  is  an  example  of  a  lever 
of  the  second  kind.  The  action  of  the  bicepe 
muscle  upon  the  forearm,  where  the  elbow 

i'aint  is  a  fulcrum  and  the  weight  is  held  in  the 
and,  is  an  example  of  a  lever  of  the  third 
kind.    The  power  or  the  weight  m^  aot  npoD 
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the  lever  id  an  obllqae  directdon ;  but  in  making 

oalooUtione  the  perpendicaUr  distance  of  the 

lines  of  direction  from  the  fiilcram  must  be 

regarded  instead  of  the  actual  distances  on  the 

lever,    as    will    be 


ir 


\ 


readiij  understood 
hy  observing  &g.  80, 
where  the  power  is 
applied  in  the  direc- 


the    lever, 
e  a,  being  practical- 
t^a^  ly  teducea  to    the 

side  ed  ol  the  right- 
angled  triangle  eda.  When  two  or  more 
levers,  of  one  or  more  kinds,  ore  combined, 
the  system  is  called  a  compound  lever.  Plat> 
form  weighing  scales,  such  aa  are  shown  in  fig. 
81,  are  combmationa  of  this  kind,  where  the 
beam  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  and  « S,  ai, 
and  ff/  levers  of  the  second  kind,  if  we  consider 
the  weights  on  the  beam  im  the  power;  but 
if  we  consider  the  load  as  a  force  acting  on  the 


platform  and  raising  the  weights  at  p,  then  a  ft, 
ei,  aadyg  become  levers  of  the  third  kind. 
— S.  The  Wheel  and  Axle.  This  power  is  a 
modificatinn  of  the  lever,  and  consists  of  a 
wheel  and  cylinder,  or  of  two  cylinders  of 
nnegnal  radii,  revolving  about  a  common  axis, 
the  larger  cylinder  being  called  the  wheel  ^d 
the  smdler  the  axle.  I%e  wheel  and  axle  may 
have  the  action  of  either  kind  of  lever,  but 
usually  has  that  of  the  first,  as  shown  in  fis. 
82,  where  the  power  is  appUed  at  a,  the  fol- 
crnm  is  the  axis  e,  while  the  weight  is  sns- 

rnded  from  the  short  end  of  the  lever,  which 
eqoal  to  the  radius  of  the  axle,  the  lone  end 
b^gequal  to  the  radios  of  the  wheel.  If,now- 
ever,  the  weight  is  suspended  npon  the  same 
side  with  the  power,  and 
the  latter  is  applied  in  an 
upward  direction,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  machine  acts 
npon  the  principle  of  a  lever 
f  the  second  kind ;  and  by 
applying  the  power  to  the 
ule  the  macnine  may  he 
made  to  act  as  a  lever  of  the 
third  kind.     Indeed,  prac- 
Tia.  li.  tically,  levers  are  constant- 

ly changing  in  their  action 
from  one  kind  into  another;  thus  a  shovel  or 
hay  fork  held  in  the  two  hands  mAy  at  one 
moment  be  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  and  at  the 
next  one  of  the  third  kind,  as  the  one  or  tlie 
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other  band  becomes  fixed  or  movable.  In  the 
simple  wheel  and  axle  the  mechanical  advan- 
tage is  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  radius 
of  the  wheel  to  that  of  the  axle ;  if  the  former 
is  5  ft.  while  the  latter  is  B  in.,  the  ratio  of 
power  to  weight  is  as  1  to  12,  This  mode 
of  increasing  the  efBdency  of  the  maohiae  is 
oft«n  inconvenient,  and  may  be  obviated  by 
employing  a  differential  axle,  consisting  of 
two  parts  of  different  diameters,  as  represent- 
ed in  fig.  38,  the  cord  winding  npon  one  part 
snd  off  the  other,  and  the  weight  being  sop- 


ported  by  a  pnlley.  The  most  common  plan 
in  machinery  is  to  employ  a  system  of  cog 
wheels,  as  shown  in  fig.  84.  An  equilibrium 
of  forces  will  obtain  where  the  product  of 
tlie  power  multiplied  into  the  radii  of  all  the 
wheels  is  equal  to  that  of  the  weight  multi- 
plied into  the  radii  of  all  the  pinions,  Cog 
wheels  are  of  three  kinds,  spur,  crown,  and 
bevelled.  A  spur  wheel  is  shown  at  a,  fig.  8S, 
wheel  at  6,  and  bevelled  wheels  at 
c.  They  are  used  to 
change  the  direction  of 
force  or  axis  of  mo- 
tion. The  wheel  and 
axle  when  applied  to 
carriages  serves  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  from 
that  in  ordinary  ma- 
chinery, and  acts  in 
a  different  way.  The 
action  of  the  carriage 
wheel  when  ascending 
an  Inclination  is  like 
that  modification  of  the 
inclined  plane  called  the 
torele  joint  {fig.  44). 
Fio.  as.  When   the   road    is   a 

rigid  and  level  plane, 
the  wheel  merely  serves  to  afford  s 
supporting  points  to  the  load, 
the  only  resistance  to  be  over- 
come being  the  eliding  friction 
of  the  axle  and  the  rolling  fric- 
tion between  the  wheel  and  the 
road.  (See  Friotion.) — 8.  The 
Pulley.    The  pulley  is  common- 


with  equal  arms,  but  this  does     _ 
not  expMn  its  principle.    In         j^  , 
fig.  86  we  have  indeed  a  lever 
of  the  first  kind,  with  equal  arms  a  e  and 
and  fig.  87  shows  another  such  lever  ii 
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stattonarj  pnllej,  and  also  a  lever  o(  the 
second  kind  in  the  movable  pulley,  where 
the  power  is  applied  at  /,  the  weight  sas- 
pended  at  I,  while  the  tulcmm,  which  is 
changeable  as  the  pnlley  ascends,  is  at  a. 
This  would  seem  to  acooont  for  the  mecban- 


ioal  advantage,  which  ia  in  the  ratio  of  2 
to  1 ;  bat  in  place  of  the  pulleys  there  may 
be  aubstitntea  smooth  cylinders  which  Bhatl 
not  revolve,  and  if  they  are  well  lubricated 
A  rimilar  mechanical  advantage  is  obtained 
aa  when  revolving  pulleys  are  used.  In  this 
case  there  is  evidently  no  nse  ot  a  lever,  so 
that  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  mechani- 
cal advantage  which  is  obtained  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  cord.  The  system  of  pnl- 
leys  shown  in  fig.  88  may  include  any  number, 
the  mechanical  advantSKe  being  doabled  with 
every  additional  movable  pnlley:  for  it  is 
evident  that  tbe  cord  a  sustains  half  of  the 
weight  W,  and  the  cord  e  half  of  this,  or  one 
fourth  of  the  whole;  and  further,  that  the 
cord  e  OT  f  sustains  one  eighth 
of  the  whole.  Several  pulleys 
may  be  placed  in  one  blocli .  In- 
stead ot  having  one  fixed  pulley 
and  the  others  movable,  they 
may  be  placed  in  two  frames 
or  blocks,  as  shown  in  fig.  8B, 
one  block  being  fixed  and  the 
other  movable.  In  this  cose 
one  cord  goes  round  all  the  pul- 
leys, and  therefore  the  weight 
is  divided  equally  between  the 

Earts  o(  the  cord  in  the  lower 
lock,  which  parts  are  equal  to 
twice  the  number  of  pulleys  in 
the  block.  In  this  arrangement, 
where  there  are  three  pnlleys  in 
Tm.  w,  each  block,  the  power  will  there- 
fore be  to  the  weight  in  the  ratio 
or  1  to  6.  The  pulley  ia  a  very  portable  and 
efficient  power,  thecord  allowing  great  freedom 
in  changing  the  direction  in  which  the  power 
is  applied,  by  tbe  employment  of  fixed  single 
pnlleys,  which  may  be  fastened  to  the  ground, 
allowing  of  the  application  of  horse  or  steam 


power,  or  of  any  dedred  nmnber  of  men.  tbt, 
rigging  of  ships  is  almost  entirely  managed  by 
means  ot  the  pnlley,  and  the  hoisting  of  build- 
ing material  is  to  a  great  extent  effected  by 
the  some  machine. — 4.  The  Inclined  FUme. 
This  power  depends  for  its  efficiency  in  the 
elevatton  of  great  weights  npon  the  neaTaess 
with  which  the  plane  approaches  to  a  hori- 
eontol  snrtaoe. 


suppose 

cases,  the  first 
in    which    the  ru.  40. 

power  is  ap- 
plied in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane,  and 
the  second  in  which  it  is  applied  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  or  parallel  to  the  base.  Let 
m,  fig.  40,  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  freely 
moving  body  resting  on  a  plane  whose  length 
isa(,  and  whose  height  iibe.  Let  the  per- 
pendicular nt »  fall  from  the  centre  of  gr«v- 
ity  npon  the  plane ;  also  draw  m  d  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane.  Let  m  e  represent  the 
force  of  gravity,  then  will  m  d  represent  the 
pressure  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  dear 
m  I  will  represent  the  force  in  quantity  and 
direction  with  which  the  body  tends  to  move 
downward  along  the  plane.  An  eqnal  force 
acting  in  the  opposite  direction  will  therefore 
produce  equilibrium.  8inoe  the  trienf;le  med 
is  umilar  to  ahe,  ed  :  em  ::  be  :  ab.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  power  Is  applied  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  plane,  equilibrium  will 
exist  where  p  ;  «  : ;  height  of  plane  :  length 
of  plane,  or  p  :  u  : :  sin  o  :  rad.  In  the  sec- 
ond cose,  where  the  power  is  applied  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  base,  produce  md  to 
h,  and  draw  e  h  parallel  to  the  base ;  then  will 
eh  or  tut  ot  the  parallelogram  mekh  repre- 
sent the  force  necessary  to  produce  equilib- 
rium, and  m  k  will  represent  the  pressure  per- 
pendicular to  the  plana.  But  in  this  case  eh 
em  •.:  be:  ae.  Therefore,  power  :  weight  : 
height  of  plane  :  length  of  base  of  plane,  or  j> 

6.  TheWedge,&g.'il,     rfp, 
is  a  double  inclined 
plane.    It  is  used  for 
forcing  asunder  bod- 
ies which  offer  great  ^la.  41. 
resistance,    such    as 

fibres  of  wood  and  the  seams  of  rocks.  It 
is  usually  propelled  by  percussion,  which  ia 
applied  to  the  head  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  from  a  to  A.  The  forces  will  be  in 
equilibrium  where  the  proportion  of  power  to 
reeistanoe  is  the  same  aa  that  of  thickneaa  of 
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liead  to  length  of  wedge.  It  is,  howerer, 
difficult  to  estimate  the  power  of  percus- 
won.  To  mate  the  inrtnimeiit  effectna],  con- 
eiderable  friction  is  reqnired  to  prevent  the 
redatance  from  forcing  the  wedge  out  of  the 
crevioe  into  which  it  hks  been  driven. — 6.  The 
Screw.  This  machine  is  another  form  of  the 
inclined  plane.  If  a  triangnl&r  piece  of  paper 
ii  wonnd  aronnd  a  C7tinder,  as  shown  in  ng. 
42,  it  will  illoatrete  the  formation  and  princi- 

Ele  of  action  of  the  screw, 
a  paaaing  once  aronnd  the 
Jbi  cjlinder,   the  height   be- 

J^^  tween  two  adjacent  lasers 

JLI  of  the  edge  which  fomu 

r*l  f'e  hypothennse  will  rep- 

^^A..,,^^^^  resent  the  height  of  a  plane 

»  "^      --^      which  has  the  circnmfer- 

Tm.  a.  once  of  the  cj'Iinder  for  its 

base.  The  power  is  applied 
bj  means  of  a  lever,  and  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  base  of  the  plane.  There- 
fore tiie  forces  are  in  equilibrium  where  the 
proportion  of  power  to  reaistance  eqnals  that 
of  the  distance  between  the  threads  to  the  cir- 
cnmferenoe  of  a  circle  described  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  that  point  in  the  lever  to  which  the 
power  Is  ap^ied.  The  distance  between  the 
threads  is  measured  in  the  direction  of  the 
aiia  of  the  oylinder.  The  power  of  the  screw 
is  increased  by  inoreasing  the  length  of  the 
lever  by  which  it  is  turned,  or  by  diminishing 
the  distance  between  the  threads.  It  may  also 
be  increased  by  letting  a  screw  with  compara- 
tively fine  threads  pass  within  another  having 
coarser  threads,  thus  causing  the  height  of  the 
plane  to  be  practically  diminished  to  the  dif- 
ference in  distance  between  the  threads.  This 
form  is  called  Hunter's  differential  screw.  An 
endless  screw  is  often  combined  with  spur  or 
crown  wheels  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  43. 
It  is  often  employed  to  measnre  minute  spaces, 
as  in  the  dividing  en- 
gine for  graduating 
mathematical  instru- 
ments, {Bee  Gkadca- 
Tios.) — ToggU  Joint. 
The  toggle  joint  or 
elbow    joint,    which 

kin^  of  preasos,  con- 
sists of  two  radii  or 
arms  joined  together 
.«. ...  ''y  *  *''"8«.  *■  wiown 

in  fig.  44.  The  power 
nay  be  applied  at  the  hin^e  or  joint  a,  usually 
in  the  direction  a  m,  forcing  the  ends  b  and  e 
further  apart,  and  with  great  power  as  the 
arms  approach  a  right  line.  It  may  also  be 
applied  at  6  and  e,  drawing  the  ends  together, 
and  forcing  the  point  a  outward  in  a  trans- 
verse direction ;  a  form  used  in  hay  and  cotton 
preaeea.  That  this  machine  acts  npon  the 
demon- 
i  of  the 


radius  a  &  to  be  stationary.  The  power  being 
applied  in  the  direction  a  m,  the  point  a  wifi 
describe  the  are  of  a  circle  ad.  A  tangent  to 
this  arc,  at  any  point  in  which  the  joint  a  may 
be  moving,  will  repre- 
sent the  inclination,  and 
m  n  the  height  of  the 

Elane  by  which  the  equi- 
briom  of  forces  is  de- 
termined. If  the  ra- 
dios a  bis  inchned  at  an 
angle  of  4S°,  then  the 
inclination  of  the  plane 
will  be  45" ;  so  that  if 
we  consider  it  to  have 
eitension,  its  base  will 
be  equal  to  its  height, 
and  the  power  being  ap- 
plied in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection it  will  prodnce 
equilibrium  when  it  ia 
opposed  to  a  force  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  an 
equivalent  weight  sus- 
pended vertically  from 
a.  As  the  point  a  ap- 
proaches d  the  tangent 
will  approach  a  hori-  p^  ^ 

zontel  direction,  and  at 
last  become  perpendicular  to  the  radii ab,ae, 
which  will  then  be  brought  to  form  one  end 
the  same  straight  line,  the  theoretical  force  at 
this  instant  becoming  infinite.  The  ratio  of 
power  to  resistance  in  the  case  represented 
in  the  figure  is  as  tnn  :  am,  or  as  the  height 
of  the  plane  is  to  its  base ;  ot  p  :  w: :  boo  b 
—cos  I :  sin  S,— A  carriage  wheel  in  overcom- 
ing an  obstacle  acts  npon  the  same  prindnle. 
Let  e,  flg.  45,  be  an  obstacle,  and  a  g  the  line 
of  draught  The  weight,  sustained  by  the 
axle  at  a,  acts  perpendicularly,  and  to  over- 
come the  obstacle  this  point  must  be  raised 
to  the  position 
of  S,  vertically 
above  it.  At  first 
the  motion  of  the 
Bile  will  tend  In 
the  direction  of 
the  tangent  ad, 
and  there  will  be 
equilibrium  when 


It  will 

ly  move  in   the 

direction  of  tan-  j^^  4^ 

gents    at    every 

Soint  in  the  arc  a  6,  nntll  it  will  finally  take  the 
ireotion  of  thehorlEontal  tangent/A,  when  the 
obstacle  will  he  overcome.  This  action  has  also 
been  explained  npon  the  principle  of  the  lever 
of  the  first  kicd.  The  obstacle  is  considered 
as  a  fnlcmm  supporting  the  bent  lever  a  d  n, 
the  arm  to  which  the  power  is  applied  at  the 
axle  being  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  a  0,  and 
the  other  arm,  e  n,  the  horizontal  distance  from 
the  obstacle  to  a  vertical  let  fall  from  a.    The 
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point  n  in  thia  Terdoal  is  eapposed  to  rapport 
the  load.  The  prantioal  leogta  of  the  arm  a  e 
ia  the  perpendioalar  drawn  from  e  to  the  line 
of  draught;  thna,  11  the  line  of  draught  ie  in 
the  direction  dg,  p  :w  ::  neiffe.  The  load, 
however,  is  aotuallj  supported  by  the  axle  at 
a,  and  the  power  ia  also  applied  at  the  same 
point,  so  that  the  analogy  of  the  action  to  that 
of  the  lever  is  not  as  close  as  to  that  of  the  in- 
alined  plane. — For  a  farther  conaideration  of 
the  acience  of  mechanloa,  besides  the  works 
of  Hnygens,  Newton,  and  othera  already  men- 
tioned, aee  L.  if.  U.  Oarnot,  Principet  farida- 
vuntajix  dt  Tequilibre  at  dv  mouvemtnt  (Paris, 
1808);  Jnrues  Renwiok,  ''Elements  of  Me- 
chanics" (Philadelphia,  1832);  Poiason,  Traiti 
dt  mieaniqut  (Pans,  1B38) ;  the  Rev.  H.  Mose- 
ley,  "  A  Treatise  on  Mechanics"  (London, 
1S34) :  Christopher  Bemonlli,  Elementaritehet 
Haadbueh  d«r  iruiuttrielUn  Phytik,  Mechaniii 
und  Hydraulik  (Stntt^j^  and  Tubingen, 
18S*-'5) ;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  "  Elements  of  Me- 
chanioBl  Philosophy"  (London,  1844);  Arthur 
Horin,  Leftms  da  mieaniqite  pratiqiu  (Paris, 
1853);  "  Appleton'a  Dictionary  of  Mechanioa" 
(New  York,  1868) ;  W.  H.  C.  BarUett,  *'  Ele- 
menta  of  Sjnthetio  Mechanics"  (New  York, 
1871);  W.  G.  Peck,  "EJements  of  Mechanics'' 
(New  York,  1878) ;  and  Thomson  and  Tait'a 
"Natural  Philosophy"  (London,  1874).  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Bibliothaea  Maehaaieo- 
Tachnologiea,  by  Engelmann  (Leipsic,  1844). 

MECHEL.V,  or  Mecknei,  bnd  (M,  a  German 
engraver  and  painter  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
16th  century.  From  the  difference  in  the 
style  of  the  Hecholn  prints,  of  which  npward 
of  BOO  are  known,  it  ia  almost  certain  that 
there  were  two  artists  of  the  name.  Their 
works  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
art  About  the  latter  half  of  the  lath  cen- 
tury flourished  an  artist  of  the  school  of  Co- 
logne, who  is  generally  deai)raated  as  the 
"  master  «( the  Passionj"'  from  his  chief  work, 
a  representation  of  the  Pasaiou  on  eight  panels. 
Several  other  works  bj  the  same  hand  are  ex- 
tant in  Germany,  painted  in  the  stiff  Gothic 
style,  with  something  of  the  manner  of  the 
Van  Eyeks.  By  some  this  unknown  artist  is 
supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  Israel 
von  Meeheln  the  younger. 

MECHEBINO.     See  Bbooaitumi,  Dontnco. 

■Etm,  Jaha  Jfeepk,  an  English  agnculturiat, 
bom  in  London,  May  22,  1802,  His  father, 
an  Italian,  was  a  member  of  the  English  royal 
household.  The  son  became  a  clerk  in  a  mer- 
cantile house,  speculated  in  a  small  patent,  and 
in  1837  set  np  in  business  as  a  ontler.  By 
the  sale  of  a  "masio  razor  strop,"  uded  by 
liberal  advertising,  he  acquired  a  fortune ;  and 
ia  1840  he  honght  a  farm  of  170  acres  at  Tip- 
tree  heath,  Essex,  where  he  made  the  experi- 
ments in  Roientinc  agriculture  for  which  he 
became  widely  known.  These  experiments  at 
first  subjected  him  to  much  ridicule,  but  finally 
changed  the  farm  from  one  of  the  most  sterile 
into  one  of  the  most  profitable.    He  oolleots 
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the  manure  in  a  vast  reservoir,  liquefies  it,  and 
distributes  it  by  a  steam  engine,  through  aub- 
terraneous  pipes,  over  ell  parts  of  the  farm, 
which  it  fertilizes  and  irn^tee  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Meohi  has  been  on  alderman  and 
sheriff  of  London,  and  was  a  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  exhibition  of  I66S.  He  has 
published  "Letters  on  Agricultural  Improve- 
ments" (1845),  "Experience  in  Drainage" 
(]84T),and  "  How  to  Farm  Profitably"{1869; 
4th  enlarged  ed.,  1871),  &c. 

MECHITIR.     See  Meehitab. 

■GCRLUI,  or  IImMw  (Fr.  Malinu\  a  tity 
of  BelAiom,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on 
the  Dyle,  18  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Brussels ;  pop.  in 
1870,  88,090.  It  is  ane  of  the  railway  oentrea 
of  Belgium,  four  lines  radiating  from  the  town, 
which  however  presents  a  deserted  appearance, 
vividly  contrasting  with  the  bnstle  at  the  sta- 
tion, half  a  mile  outside  the  mtes.  Mechlin  ia 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  Eiemiah  cities,  hi 
the  Grande  Place  are  the  cathedral  and  a  statue 
of  Margaret  of  Austria  by  Geefa  The  princi- 
pal public  edifices  besides  the  cathedral  are  the 
churches  of  Notre  Dame,  Bt  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  SL  John  the  Baptist,  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  an  English  church ;  the  archiepisco- 
pal  palace ;  the  Beguinage,  an  asylum  for  aged 
widows ;  and  the  college.  There  are  maunfoc- 
tories  of  woollens,  linens,  lace,  beer,  &c.  The 
lace    manufacture,   formerly    celebrated,   has 

Ctly  fallen  off  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
hi  in  ia  the  seat  of  an  arohbishop,  who  ia 
primate  of  Belgium.  Its  churches  contain 
some  fine  puutings  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 

KECHOICAX.    See  Michoaoak. 

MXCKLEinmfi.  1.  A  B.  £.  county  of  Vir- 
rania,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Meherrin  river,  intersected  by  the 
Roanoke,  and  drained  by  its  tributaries ;  area, 
840  eq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1870,  21,818,  of  whom 
14,lB0wer«  colored.  The  surface  is  undula- 
ting and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.     The  Eoanoke  Valley  railroad  termi' 

'  !  at  Clarkesville.  The  chief  prodnctiona 
170  were  83,033  bushels  of  wheat,  S4S,S06 
of  Indian  corn,  128,492  of  oats,  11,288  of  Insli 

id  12,012  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,166,638  Iba.  of 
tobacco,  8,815  of  wool,  and  147,699  of  butter. 
There  were  1,479  horses,  767  mnlee  and  asaea, 
2,GG7  milch  oowa,  1,081  working  oxen,  8,867 
other  cattle,  5,489  sheep,  and  11,108  ewine. 
Capital,  Boydton.  IL  A  S,  W.  county  of 
North  Carolina,  bordering  on  South  Carolina, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Catawba  river ;  area,  about 
700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  24,299,  of  whom  10,- 
731  were  colored.  It  has  an  elevated  siirfaoe 
and  fertile  soil,  and  contains  several  gold  mines. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Charlotte,  Columbia, 
and  Augusta,  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air 
Line,  and  other  railroads.  The  chief  produc- 
tions ia  18T0  were  69,826  bushels  of  wheat. 
454,884  of  Indian  com,  76,990  of  oata,  12,159 
of  Irish  and  18,774  of  sweet  potatoes,  125,S8B 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  6,067baIoB  of  cotton.  There 
were  2,01T  horaea,  1,822  mnlee  and  aases,  8,868 
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and  1  woollen  miU.  Capital,  Charlotte. — Tba 
people  of  Meoklenbarg  took  an  early  and  spirit- 
ed part  in  the  reeiitence  to  Great  Britun ;  and 
in  Maj,  1776,  they  publicly  reoosnced  alle- 
gUoM  to  the  crown  and  adopted  a  declaratioD 
of  independent, 

HBOLKIHUfi,  a  territorj  of  northern  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  Oennan  emiiire,  di- 
vided into  the  grand  dachiee  of  Mecklenburg- 
•Schwerin  and  Hecklenborg-Strelits,  bordering 
on  the  Baltio  Ma,  Pomerfinia,  Brandenbnrg, 
Hanover,  Lanenbnrg,  and  LQbeck.  The  house 
of  Hecklenborg  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  Th« 
original  inhabitants  were  of  Germanio  race, 
bat  were  conquered  dnring  the  great  migration 
of  n&tiona  by  Blavlo  tribes.  After  long  ware 
against  the  Oerman  monaroha,  nnder  the  lead 
or  native  princea,  the  country  was  conquered 
abont  1160  by  Henry  the  lion  of  Saxony,  who 
divided  it  among  his  nobles,  and  gave  a  part 
of  it  to  Pribislaa,  the  deacendant  of  a  native 
dynasty,  Tmder  the  name  of  the  principality  of 
MeclcWbnrg.  The  reigning  house  was  subse- 
quently divided  into  two  branches.  The  elder 
hne  was  fonnded  by  John  the  Theologian, 
whose  grandaon  Henry  II,  (or  IV.,  180a-'aw) 
enriched  it  by  the  domain  of  Btai^^ai-d.  The 
song  of  the  latter,  Albert  and  John,  were 
made  dokee  in  1349 ;  and  a  greet-grandBon  of 
Albert  became  duke  of  the  whole  of  Mecklen- 
burg. Afterward  the  coontry  was  again  di- 
vided Into  two  lineB,  remaining  so  till  1688, 
when,  on  Bccoont  of  a  supposed  alliance  with 
Denmark,  Wallenstein  was  made  mler  of  the 
oonntrj.  In  16S2  the  expelled  dukes  were 
restored  to  power  by  Gnstavus  Adolphns,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  final  division  of  the 
country  into  the  two  parts  took  place. — 
VxaxuanvsoSonirxsm  has  an  area  of  6,IB8 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1873,  BB7,897,  chiefly  Luther- 
ana.  A  ridge  of  bills  traverses  the  country, 
but  the  anrface  is  generally  level.  It  abounds 
in  forests  and  lakes.  Mtkritzis  tbelargest  lake, 
and  Lake  Malchin  the  most  remarkable  for 
its  fine  scenery.  The  chief  river  is  the  War- 
now,  which  at  Bostock  expands  to  a  breadth 
of  about  2,600  ft,  and  falla  into  the  sea  at 
Varnemttnde.  The  soil  Is  fertile  and  well 
caltivated.  Agriculture  ia  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  popolation.  The  principal  product 
is  wheat.  Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  nomer- 
ous,  and  the  horses  are  celebrated.  The  nam- 
ber  of  vessels  entering  the  ports  in  1B72  was 
1,OOS,  tonnage  118,740.  The  registerad  ship- 
[dng  oomprised  426  vessels,  tonnage  149, 9S4. 
The  leglalatnTQ  consists  of  623  proprietors  of 
SittergSi&r  or  loiights'  estates,  and  40  repre- 
sentatives of  towns.  Every  two  years  the  diet 
forms  a  joint  assembly  with  that  of  Mecklen- 
buK-Strelitz  for  common  legislation.  The  pnb- 
tio  debt  in  1872  wns  estimated  at  |fi,OOO,O0O, 
nearly  hslf  of  which  was  caused  by  loans  for 
the  eonstmction  of  r^ways.  The  country  is 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  MecUenhnrg  and 


of  Bostock,  and  the  lordship  of  Wismar. 
contains  40  towns,  the  largest  of  which,  and  the 
|>rincipal  trading  port,  is  Kostock.  Bchwerin 
IS  the  capital. — MeOKLKSBUHG-STBKLiTz  con- 
sists of  the  dominion  of  Stargard  or  duchy  of 
Streliti  (area,  S09  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  79,976) 
on  the  east  and  the  principality  of  Ratieiinrg 
(area,  144  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 17,009)  on  the 
west  of  Mecklenbnrg-Bchwerin.  Stargard  con- 
tains 68  lakes,  of  which  the  Tollen  lake  Is  the 
lai^est.  The  principal  river  there  is  the  Havel, 
and  in  Ratzeburg  the  Trave.  The  government 
is  the  same  as  in  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin,  ex- 
cepting in  RatMbnrg,  which  is  not  represented 
in  the  legislature.  The  grand  duke  is  assisted 
by  a  cabinet.  He  is  noted  for  his  great  weami. 
No  official  accounts  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure are  published.  The  public  debt  is 
estimated  at  abont  tl,4&0,000.  Capital,  Nen 
Strelitz. — In  1867  both  grand  dnchiea  joined 
the  North  German  Confederation,  and  in  18(18 
the  Zollvcrein;  and  in  1871  they  became  parts 
of  the  German  empire,  toward  the  founda- 
tion of  which  the  grand  duke  of  Hecklen- 
burg-Scbwerin  had  contribat«d  by  his  services 
in  the  Franco-German  war.  (See  Fbkdbbiok 
Francis  II.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  468.)  By  a  special 
military  convention  concluded  in  1872,  the 
armies  of  both  grand  duchies  were  incoipo- 
rated  with  that  of  Prussia.  As  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire  guaranteed  to  every  par- 
ticular state  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  liberals  of  Mecklenburg  invoked  the 
interference  of  the  German  Reichstag  in  be- 
half of  the  abolition  of  their  feiidal  institutions. 
In  consequence  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Reichstag,  the  grand  dncal  governments  sub- 
mitted drafts  of  a  new  constitution  to  the  diet ; 
but  in  July,  1874,  no  agreement  between  the 
governments  and  the  diet  had  been  arrived  at. 

■ECOm,  a  central  county  of  the  8.  penia- 
sula  of  Michigan,  watered  by  the  Muskegon 
and  Chippewa  rivers;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870.  6,64S.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
the  soil  productive.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Grand  Bapids  and  Indiana  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  19,789  bushels  of 
wheat,  15,784  of  Indian  com,  27,806  of  oats, 
68,739  of  potatoes,  47,610  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
S,176  tons  of  hay.  There  were  B8G  horses, 
660  milch  cows,  1,086  other  catUe,  B17  sheep, 
and  741  swine ;  S  floor  mills,  and  2  saw  mills. 
Capital,  Big  Rapids. 

ME)iM.    See  NnniBXATios. 

■EDE,  or  Meadt.  JSMJlk,  an  English  theolo- 
„.an,  bom  at  Berden,  Essex,  in  October,  16S6, 
died  in  Cambridge  in  October,  1688.  He  grad- 
uated at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1610, 
end  obtained  a  fellowship.  His  most  esteemed 
work,  Clatii  Apoealypttta,  appeared  in  I^tin 
in  1627,  and  in  English  in  1646.  This  was  the 
first  rational  attempt  of  an  English  theologian 
to  explain  the  Apocalypse.  A  collective  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  in  London  by 
Dr,  Worthington  in  1672. 
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*w*i!*,  a  mythica]  prinoesB,  a  daiubter  of 
jEetes,  fang  of  ColchiB,  by  the  oceanid  Idjia, 
or  Hecate,  daughter  of  Peraes.  She  was  famous 
for  her  skill  in  sorcery,  and  enabled  Jason, 
with  whom  she  had  fallen  in  love,  to  possess 
himself  o(  the  golden  fleece.  (See  Aeq  oh  acts.) 
Medea  accompanied  her  lover  to  Greece,  and 
lived  with  hlra  as  hia  wife,  but  was  Bubse- 
quently  deserted  b;  Jason  for  GreOsa,  daugh- 
ter of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth.  In  revenge 
Medea  destroyed  ner  own  children  hy  Jason, 
and  sent  to  CreDsa  a  poisoned  garment  which 
borned  her  to  death.  Then,  fleeing  to  Athene 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons,  she 
there  married  jEgens,  by  whom  she  had  sev- 
eral sons.  Baving  been  afterward  detected  in 
laying  snares  for  the  destraotdon  of  Theseos, 
she  was  driven  from  Attica,  and  went  to  A«ia 
aocomp^ied  by  her  bod  Medus,  who  became 
the  founder  of  the  Median  nation.  Uedeft  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  tragedies  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  among  which  are  those  of 
Euripides,  Seneca,  and  Comeille. 

■EDFORD,  a  town  of  Middlesex  oo.,  Maasa- 
ohnsetts,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Mystii: 
river,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  and  a 
branch  ot  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  G  m. 
N.  W.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  1870,  B,717.  It 
manufactures  tin  ware,  leather,  rum,  crackers, 
casks,  cabinet  ware,  harnesses,  woollens,  cot- 
tons, buttons,  bricks,  carpet^  oil  silk,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.,  and  was  formerly  noted  for  ship 
building.  It  has  a  savings  bank,  public  library, 
reading  room,  weekly  newspaper,  21  schools, 
besidesahigbaohool,  andll  churches,  and  ia  the 
seat  of  Tufts  college.    (See  Tdfts  Gollboe.) 

MEDHDKST,  Walter  Bhtj,  an  English  misaioD- 
ary,  bom  in  London  in  1706,  died  there,  Jan. 
24,  1857.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry, 
and  in  1816,  under  the  auspices  of  the  church 
missionary  society,  started  on  a  tour  throngh 
India  and  Malacca,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Ba- 
tavia,  Java,  from  1823  to  1880.  Daring  this 
interval  and  for  several  years  afterward  he 
pursued  his  mistdonary  labors  also  in  Borneo 
and  on  the  coasts  ot  China.  After  a  residence 
of  two  years  in  England,  he  settled  in  184S  in 
Shanghai.  Subsequently  he  passed  fix  years 
in  the  interior  of  China,  and  in  1856  returned 
in  ill  health  to  London.  Besides  a  Chinese 
version  of  the  Bible,  bis  principal  works  are : 
"Chinese  Repository  "  (20  vols,.  Canton,  18S8 
-'Bl) ;  "  Chinese  Miscellaniea "  (3  vols.,  8hang- 
hri,  1849-'58) ;  a  "  Chinese  and  English  Dic- 
tionary "  (2  vols.,  Batavia,  1842-'3}  ;  and  an 
"English  and  Chinese  Bictiouary"  (2  vols.. 


book  for  those  interested  in  mis^onary  enter- 
prises in  China. 

■EDU  (Old  Pers.  Mada;  Heb.  Xadai),  en 
ancient  country  of  Asia,  bounded  N.  by  Ar- 
menia, from  which  it  was  partly  separated  by 
the  AraxBS  (Aras)  river,  and  the  Caspian  sea, 
E.  by  Hyrcania,  Parthla,  and  the  desert  of 
Aria,  S.  by  Pendi,  S.  W.  by  Su^ana,  and  W. 


MEDIA 

by  Assyria  and  Armenia.  It  thus  corr«apond- 
ed  nearly  to  the  modern  Persian  province  of 
Irab-AJemi.  It  formed  the  westernmost  part 
of  the  table  land  of  Iran,  being  for  the  moat 
part  fertile,  and  producing  wine,  flgs,  and  or- 
anges, and  an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  The 
most  important  mountain  range  in  the  interior 
was  the  Caspian  (now  KIburz)  mountains,  the 
territory  between  which  and  the  Caspian  sea 
was  inhabited  by  independent  tribes.  Medift 
was  well  peopled,  originally  by  Turanian  Soyths. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  according  to  his- 
statement,  it  was  occupied  by  six  tribes,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  a  kindred  race  to  the 
Persiana,  that  is,  a  branch  of  the  great  Aryan 
family.  In  the  time  of  the  Pertdan  power 
they,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  them,  spoke 
the  same  language  as  the  dominant  race,  and 
had  the  same  laws,  manners,  and  roli^on. 
Bnt  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determining 
when  the  supremacy  of  the  Aryan  element 
over  the  original  Turanian  or  Scythic  b^;au, 
how  far  the  two  were  blended  together,  and 
what  relation  they  occupied  to  each  other  du- 
ring the  period  of  special  Median  history.  Ao- 
oording  to  Ctesias,  the  Medes  revolted  from 
the  Assyrians  and  became  inde^ndent  under 
Arbaces  about  876  B.  G. ;  but  his  whole  story 
about  the  fall  of  that  empire  and  the  death  of 
its  king  Sardanapalus  is  now  discredited. 
About  the  same  period  the  Medes  first  appear 
in  real  history,  occupying  the  region  S.  of  the 
Caspian,  when  the  Assyrian  monarch  whose 
expeditions  are  recorded  on  the  black  obelisk 
in  the  British  museum  made  the  earliest  au- 
thentic assanlt  on  their  independence.  Th« 
list  of  eight  successors  to  Arbaces  on  the 
throne  of  Hedia  ^van  by  Gtesias  can  And  no 
credit,  as  his  names  and  dates  are  at  variance 
with  those  given  by  Herodotus.  According  to 
the  latter,  Media,  having  been  for  centuries  un- 
der the  sway  of  the  Assyrian  monarohs,  afford- 
ed the  first  example  of  a  snccesafel  revolt  to 
the  nations  suffering  under  the  same  yoke,  ap- 
^rently  in  the  latter  half  of  the  8tli  century. 
The  people,  however,  having  elected  no  com- 
mon chief,  suffered  greatly  from  anarchy  until 
Deioces,  a  popular  judge,  secured  by  stratagem 
his  appointment  as  ruler  of  the  united  state 
(about  708),  by  common  consent  of  the  Medea, 
when  be  founded  a  fortified  capital,  Ecbatan&. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fbraortes,  whO) 
says  Herodotus,  "  not  being  satisfied  with  a  do- 
minion which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  sinrie 
people  of  the  Medes,"  attacked  and  subdued  the 
Persians,  and  with  the  united  forces  of  lliese 
two  nations  engaged  in  war  with  the  Assyrians, 
but  perished  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
about  SS8.  The  authenticity  of  this  account 
of  the  first  two  Median  reigns  is  rejected  by 
BawUnson  as  inconsistent  with  the  monuments ; 
bnt  it  seems  probable  that  the  principal  facts 
of  Herodotus  can  be  reconciled  with  the  mon- 
umental history,  by  supposing  his  Deiocea  and 
Phraortes  to  have  been  either  half  independent 
viceroys  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  or  mlers 
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fn  parts  of  Media  which  succeeded  in  conqDor- 
ing  and  maintaining  their  independence.  Ac- 
cording to  Rawlioson,  the  Median  kingdom 
was  probabl;  firat  eatabliahed  about  888  b? 
C7axares,the  third  king  of  Uerodotoa.  At  aU 
erants,  it  was  probabl;  that  monarch,  generally 
regarded  by  Greeka  ^d  Aaiana  aa  the  founder 
of  «  djnaaatj,  who  made  the  Aryan  element 
paramoont  in  the  kingdom,  after  a  hard  strag- 


a  preeun^  npon  the  Turanian 
popnladona  of  uie  r^ons  K.  and  S.  of  the 
Caspian,  and  onder  Cyazarea  a  violent  atrng- 
gle  of  the  two  rscea  was  after  many  years  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  former.  Thia  struggle  He- 
rodotua  brinsB  in  connection  with  the  ioTasion 
of  Asia  by  uio  Cimmeriana,  relating  that  the 
Scyths,  their  pnrBuers,  intermpted  the  suo- 
oeaees  of  Cyaiarea,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh 
m  alliance  with  Babylonia,  and  spread  the  ter- 
ror of  their  anna  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
^ypt,  holding  swa?  orer  Asia  for  28  years.  A 
treacherons  massacre  is  said  to  have  termina- 
ted thia  sway,  when  Media,  which  under  Cyax- 
ares  also  we^ed  war  against  Alyattes  of  Lydia, 
became  the  tirst  among  the  nations  of  Asia, 
another  einplre  beins  simaltaneoDsly  foonded 
by  its  Babylooian  uly.  The  reign  of  Aaty- 
agea,  the  son  of  Cyaiarea,  whi(£  lasted  86 
years,  was  peaceful,  bat  ended  (aboat  SfiS)  with 
a  cfttastropae,  which  changed  the  united  king- 
dom of  "Media  and  Persia,"  as  it  is  call^ 
in  Scripture,  into  another  staled  Persia  and 
Media,  in  which  the  peopla  of  the  conqueror, 
Gyros,  became  the  predominant  race.  The 
difflcalty,  however,  which  arises  from  the  fact 
of  a  Duins  the  Made  being  represented  in  the 
hook  of  Daniel  as  king  of  Babylon,  has  indaoed 
some  critics  to  accept  the  relation  of  Xeno- 
phoD,  strengthened  by  that  of  Josephns,  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  a  Cyaxares  II.,  son  and 
BDooessor  of  Astjages,  for  whom  Oyma,  his 
nephew,  conqoered  Babylon,  in  preference  to 
the  detailed  story  of  Uerodotoa;  while  others 
find  Darins  the  Mede,  not  in  a  Oyax&res  II., 
but  in  Astyagea,  who  may  have  maintained  a 
shadow  of  royalty  mider  his  grandson.  Gyms. 
fSee  DAKinB,)  Both  Media  as  a  province,  and 
its  undoubtedly  miied  population,  continued 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  new  Aryan 
nnpire,  thoogh  two  great  strnrelee  for  the  re- 
covery of  independence,  anderDarioB  Hystaa- 
pis  and  Darius  Nothns.  failed.  Many  of  the 
nighest  offices  in  the  state  were  held  by  Medea; 
and  the  Scythio  insoriptionB  on  the  Persian 
monnments  prove  the  miportance  which  wss 
attached  to  the  peculations  of  the  ancient  Me- 
dian provinces.  The  relation  of  the  influential 
ca8te  of  the  Magi  Ui  the  Median  tribe  of  the 
same  name,  as  well  aa  of  the  Soythic  element 
of  the  Medo-Persian  relif^on  to  the  Aryan,  is 
not  yet  mtistactorily  cleared  np.  The  Median 
rdigion  appears  to  have  been  Magism,  while 
that  of  the  Persians  was  Masdeism.  Desiroas 
of  ooDctliating  the  religions  notions  of  the  Tn- 
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nalan  people  who  formed  a  large  element  in  the 
population  of  MediiL  the  Magi,  the  great  ones, 
or  prieots,  combined  the  worship  of  Ormuzd 
with  that  of  Ahriman,  whom  they  identified 
with  the  Turanian  Airaaiab.  (See  Oruvzo, 
and  Z0BO.UTKR.)  Semitic  races  formed  also 
a  constituent  part  of  the  population  of  Me- 
dia, and  hence  the  Magi  introduced  also  tJie 
worship  of  the  gods  of  Assyria  and  Elam.  It 
seems  that  the  Magi  also  practised  sorcery  and 
incantations,  which  pnre  Zoroastrianism  ex- 
pressly forbids.  Otherwise  but  littie  ia  known 
of  the  state  of  Median  ciTilization,  arts,  and 
religion.  Median  architecture,  according  to 
Bawlinson,  appears  to  have  possessed  a  har- 
baric  magnificence,  but  not  much  of  either 
grandeur  or  beauty.— After  the  Macedonian 
conqueat,  and  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  latter,  Atropates,  made  himself 
independent  in  the  K.  W.  part  of  Media,  hence 
called  Atropatene,  which  continued  to  exist 
as  a  kingdom  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
while  Great  Media  was  under  the  succeesive 
rule  of  the  Selencidaa  and  Parthiaus.  Both 
parts  of  ancient  Media  were  again  united  un- 
der the  Neo-Peraian  kings,  ana  its  sobsequent 
history  is  blended  with  that  of  Persia. — See 
George  Rawlinson,  "The  Five  Great  Monar- 
chies of  the  Ancient  Eastern  Vorld"  (London, 
lB62-'8) ;  Lenormant,  Manvel  d'hutiHrt  ait- 
eiennt  do  r  Orient  (Paris,  186e-'9) ;  Spiegel, 
ErdniieAt  AlUrthvmitundt  (Leipsic,  ISTl- 
'8) ;  and  Doncker,  Oeichiekte  da  Alterthumt 
(4th  ed.,  Leipsio,  1874  »t  teq.). 

■EDICU.  iXECnUCITT,  or  BHti«-nerarei- 
tks,  the  therapentical  application  of  the  varions 
kinds  of  electricity.  The  attempt  to  employ 
electricity  in  medicine  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  phenomena  of  electricity  it- 
self. The  history  of  electro-therapeutics  may 
be  divided  into  four  periods :  1,  the  period 
before  the  invention  of  the  electrical  machine 
and  Leyden  Jar ;  2,  from  the  invention  of  this 
machine  to  the  discovery  of  galvanism ;  8, 
from  the  discovery  of  f^vanism  to  that  of 
magneto-electricity;  4,  from  this  last  discov- 
ery to  (he  present  time.  Of  the  first  period 
little  is  known.  The  ancients  occasionally  ate 
of  the  raja  torpedo  on  account  of  ita  supposed 
curative  properties,  and  1,000  years  ago  tbe 
women  of  western  Africa  are  said  to  have 
placed  their  sick  oMldren  in  pools  of  water 
containing  these  fish.  Scribonioa  Largus,  a 
physician  of  tbe  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
employed  electric  fishes  for  the  cure  of  gout, 
and  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  speak  of  electricity 
as  a  therapeutical  agent  in  several  diseases. 
It  was  not  till  abont  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  or  a  centnry  and  a  half  after  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Gilbert  of  Colchester  in 
England,  that  much  was  done  in  the  way  of 
applying  frictional  electricity  in  electro-thera- 
wntica.  About  this  time  a  German  named 
Eratzenstein  is  said  to  have  restored  the  use  of 
a  paralyzed  finger  by  electricity,  and  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  Vienna  hospital  under 
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the  direction  of  Da  Haen  with  oonBiderable 
success.  In  FrBQoe  Jallabert,  Sigaad-Lafond, 
Bertholon,  and  others  became  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates o(  its  application;  and  eBpeciallf  Man- 
dnft  who  made  a  farorabJe  report  to  the 
ro7al  society  of  medicine  in  1T7S.  The  agent 
was  empiojed  in  every  form  then  attain- 
able— in  baths,  in  eleotjio  jeta  and  atreamg, 
and  in  shocks.  Oavallo,  in  nis  "Essaj  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medical  Electricity  " 
(London,  1780),  collected  all  the  varions  ideaa 
of  his  day  on  the  subject,  by  which  it  was  cred- 
ited with  being  of  service  in  pwalysis  of  the 
mnscles,  impaired  vision  and  hearing,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofnlons  en- 
largement of  the  glands,  and  in  reanimating 
the  apparently  dead.  The  natural  magnet  had 
been  used  by  Paraceisus,  and  its  mysterious 
propertiea  were  greatly  extolled  by  him ;  and 
the  use  of  artificial  magnets  by  Maximilian 
Belt  of  Vienna  drew  considerable  attention  to 
this  form  of  electricity  as  a  cnrative  agent. 
But  the  magnet,  nnleas  employed  to  induce 
electric  cnrrents,  is  almost  inert  for  thie  pur- 
pose, and  consequently  practical  men  could 
never  from  this,  or  from  frictional  electricity 
alone,  derive  that  degree  of  benefit  commeDsn- 
rate  with  the  inseparable  disadvantages  from 
delay,  exposnre  of  person,  dec.,  attending  their 
use,  TBe  discovoriee  ol  Galvani  and  Volta 
gave  a  new  electric  force,  and  the  contro- 
versy between  their  followers  revived  the  in- 
terest of  the  medical  profession  and  phy»cians 
generally  in  electro-therapeutics.  In  1797 
Humboldt  published  his  celebrated  work,  P«- 
her  die  gereizte  Mvtkel-  ujid  Nentnfaaer,  in 
which  the  power  of  galvanism  to  change  the 
secretions  was  shown,  as  also  the  dependence 
of  nervous  sensibility  upon  estemal  drcnm- 
atances,  such  as  muscular  exertion  and  diseased 
condition.  The  book  exerted  a  profound  iu- 
flnence,  not  only  upon  the  development  of  the 
science  of  medicu  electricity,  bnt  upon  the 
progress  of  physiology.  The  resuscitation  of 
persons  inanimate  from  suffocation  or  nervous 
derangement  attracted  about  this  time  much 
attention,  and  Eufeland  and  S(>minering  made 
a  series  of  experiments  with  special  reference 
to  this  subject,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  phrenic  nerve  offered  the  best  pathway  to 
the  galvanic  current  for  restoring  suspended 
animation.  Ffaff,  Keil,  Humboldt,  and  others 
also  reivimmended  galvanism  as  an  efficacious 
agent  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  certain  organs, 
and  Yalli  proposed  it  as  a  test  in  cases  of 
apparent  death.  The  Introduction  of  Volta's 
pile  in  1799,  by  which  the  intensity  of  the 
galvanic  current  was  greatly  augmented,  gave 
an  additional  advantage,  as  by  it  penetration 
into  deeper  parts  of  the  body  was  possible. 
Loder,  Biscboff,  Licbtenstein,  Hera,  and  others 
directed  their  attention  to  its  application  in 
oases  of  paralysis  of  the  extremities  and  nerves 
of  special  sense.  At  the  same  time  Prof. 
Schaub  in  Oassel,  and  Eschke,  director  of  the 
inslitntjon  for  the  deaf  and  damb  in  Berlin, 


employed  it  in  oases  of  impaired  hearing  and 
of  deaf  mutes.  But  owing  to  the  freqneut 
failures  of  electricity  to  realize  the  hopes  of  its 
friends,  the  great  body  of  scientific  physicians 
were  slow  to  reoognize  it  as  a  trustworthy 
therapeutical  agent,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  charlatans,  who  offered  the  voltaic  pile  for 
aale  as  a  panacea.  The  circumstance  that  mes- 
merism, which  had  made  its  appearance  some 
time  before,  was  oonnect«d  in  the  public  mind 
with  electricity  and  magnetism,  had  the  effect 
of  discouraging  practitioners  from  making  in- 
vestigations in  that  direction.  Faraday's  dis- 
covery of  inductive  electricity  in  1381  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
medical  electricity.  The  conatruotion  of  mag- 
neto-electric machines  by  Saxton,  Keil,  Et- 
tinghansen,  and  StOhrer  offered  facilities  tor 
the  use  of  electricity  in  medicine  not  before 
known;  bnt  these  machines  were  costly,  and 
Wagner,  Ranch,  Buchenne,  and  Dn  Bois-Rey- 
mond  made  cheaper  voltaic  apparatus  of  con- 
siderable intenfflty;  and  physicians  and  sden- 
tifio  men  generaUy  employed  much  of  their 
time  in  making  experiments.  Among  the  En|p- 
lish  who  engaged  in  this  pnrsuit  were  Marahul 
Hall,  Golding  Bird,  Btokes,  Phillips,  Graves, 
and  Donovan;  among  the  French,  PoisetdSe, 
PStrequin,  Masaon,  Duchenne,  and  A.  Becque- 
rel  \  and  among  the  Germans,  Weber,  Heiden- 
reich,  Eichter,  Moritz  Meyer,  Bchnlta,  Erd- 
mann,.Bderlacher^  Eckhardt,  Remak,  Althaus, 
and  Rosenthal.  Pravaz  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  curing  aneurism  by  galvano- 
Suncture;  the  English  surgeon  Listen  was  the 
rst  to  apply  the  method  to  the  human  gnb- 
ject;  the  Italian  Cinirilli  was  the  first  to  make 
a  suoceasfnl  operation, — The  manner  of  apply- 
ing electricity  in  therapeutics  has  been  various, 
and  at  present  differs  in  different  cases.  The 
earliest  method  of  using  the  frictional  elec- 
tricity of  the  ordinary  machine  was  to  take 
the  sparks  from  the  prime  conductor,  soon 
after  which  it  was  the  practice  to  take  sparks 
from  the  patient,  who  waa  placed  npon  an  in- 
sulated stool.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Ley- 
den  jar,  shocks  were  taken  from  this  appa- 
ratus, bnt  no  great  degree  of  system  in  its  ap- 
plication was  ever  attdned.  The  most  remark- 
able and  practical  successes  of  electricity  have 
perhaps  been  in  the  domain  of  surgery,  by 
the  employment  of  electric  currents  of  aufn- 
cient  quantity  to  raise  platinum  wire  to  a  white 
heat.  This  mode  of  employment  cannot  be 
strictly  called  therapeutic,  as  the  action  is 
simply  one  of  heat,  and  possesses  no  intrinsic 
properties  beyond  those  of  the  actual  cautery. 
But  it  is  applied  in  situations  where  it  would 
be  impossible  to  apply  the  same  degree  of  heat 
produced  in  any  other  manner.  Galvano-oans- 
ty,  as  this  operation  is  called,  is  employed  for 
extirpating  and  abolishing  tumors  and  diseased 
p-owthg.  A  battery  of  from  18  to  34  of 
Grove's  cells,  or  an  equivalent  battery  of  any 
form,  is  all  that  is  required  to  produce  the 
cnrrent.      (See  Galtadibm.)     Electrode*  of 
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platinum  wire  of  different  thioknesees,  and  of 
varions  forms  and  lengths,  to  meet  the  reqoire- 
m«Qte  of  different  casea,  are  oonneoteii  with 
portable  condootiag  wiree  in  rach  a  momiei 
as  to  admit  of  the  most  oonvetiieDt  applica- 
tion. In  electro-therapeatics  two  forme  of  cur- 
rent are  nsed:  the  direct  bstterj  ourrent,  and 
the  indaoed,  eleotro-magnetio,  magueti>-eleo- 
tric,  or  faradio  ourrenta.  (See  SucotbO'IUO- 
xsrau,  and  Mao-nbto-klxotbicitt.}  When  the 
direct  onrrent  is  employed,  the  operation  ia 
called  simply  salvanization ;  when  \he  induced 
or  intermpted  ourrent  is  used,  the  process  is 
ealled  faradization.  The  direct  ouirent  maj 
be  nsed  of  such  strength  and  so  appUed  as  to 
prodnoe  decompoeition  of  the  daids  and  aolids 
of  the  parte  to  whioh  it  is  applied,  an  opera- 
tion which  has  received  the  name  of  electrO' 
Ijsia.  Needles  of  Tarions  forms  and  taz» 
mnployed  as  electrodee.  Thej  are  inserted 
into  Uie  diseased  parts,  and  the  therapeuti- 
eal  results  are  dependent  in  a  great  meaaore 
upon  the  fact  that  diseased  parts  are  more 
readily  deatroyed  by  eleotroljtio  action  than 
■onnd  parts.  Batteries  for  electrolylde  pur- 
poses ehonld  be  oonpled  for  intensity,  as  qnan- 
tity  arrangement  prodaoes  too  maoh  heat,  and 
has  not  anfficient  intensity  to  overcome  resis- 
tance. The  general  effects  of  electricity  apon 
the  varions  parts  of  the  body  are  as  follows ; 
When  a  current  from  12  or  16  Grove's  ele- 
ments is  passed  through  the  brain,  by  placing 
one  dectrode  upon  some  part  of  the  craniam, 
which  should  be  slightly  moistflned,  and  the 
other  upon  some  omer  part  of  the  body, 
along  the  spinal  column,  or  in  the  hands 
uider  the  feet,  flashes  ot  light  appear  < 
breaking  the  current,  and  a  metallic  taste 
perceived.  H.  Erb  has  demonstrated  that 
the  skull  offers  no  obstrnctdon  to  the  passsge 
of  the  carrent  OalvanizatioD  of  particular 
parts  of  the  brain  will  excite  oontraotions  of 
the  mnaolea.  Mattencoi  showed  that  electric 
atimnlstion  of  the  crura  cerebri  is  foUowed  by 
muBoular  contractions;  but  the  most  marked 
effects  of  electricity  are  npon  the  special 
senses.  If  a  metallic  plat«  connected  with 
one  electrode  is  placed  npon  the  forehead  and 
the  other  over  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  it  will 
cause  the  sensation  of  a  vivid  flash  of  tight. 
Galvanic  stimitlatioii  of  that  part  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system  supplying  the  iris  will  pro- 
duce dilatation  of  tne  pupil.  The  sense  of 
hearing  ia  also  ioteuaified,  and  favorable  re- 
snlts  have  been  obtained  by  repeated  applica- 
tions of  the  contiDuone  current  throngh  the 
parts  containing  the  different  portions  of  the 
ear.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  not  affected  by 
the  induced  or  faradic  current,  bat  a  moder' 
ately  strong  continuous  current  will  produce 
a  pecnliar  odor,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  of  ozone,  afforded  by  the  friction 
machine.  The  sense  of  taste  is  eacdly  affected 
by  the  galvanic  current.  A  simple  esperinient 
consists  in  placing  a  plat«  of  dnc  beneath  the 
tODgoe  and  a  piste  ot  a  more  negative  metal, 
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as  copper  or  silver,  above  it,  and  bringing  the 
edges  of  the  two  together,  when  &  fla^  of 
light  and  a  metallic  taste  will  be  percdved. 
Electrijiatiou  of  the  motor  nerves  results  in  a 
contraction  of  the  muscles  which  are  supplied 
by  them,  which  occurs  upon  the  dosing  of  the 
circuit,  ceasing  when  tlie  current  is  broken. 
The  effect  is  greatest  when  the  negative  elec- 
trode is  applied  to  the  nerve  and  the  positive 
to  the  muscle.  Bitter  found  that  when  the 
current  was  applied  in  the  direction  of  the 
nerve  its  excitability  was  diminished,  but  in 
the  other  direction  the  irritability  was  in- 
creased. If  the  electrodes  are  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  a  sense  of  warmth  will  be 
felt  in  the  part.  A  strong  current  will  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  prickling  or  tingling,  which 
may  increase  to  a  state  of  extreme  pain. 
With  the  interrupted  or  faradic  current,  if 
the  breaks  are  made  slowly,  the  sensation  will 
differ  from  that  which  oconrs  when  they  are 
very  rapid;  and  this  will  vary  with  the  part 
operated  npon,  and  with  the  variety  of  elec- 
trode employed.  A  moist  sponge  may  occa- 
won  only  a  slight  disturbance;  but  a  bundle 
of  painted  wirea  may  create  an  intense  sensa- 
tion. The  amount  and  distributions  of  the 
nerves  beneath  the  skin  will  also  be  followed 
by  a  difference  of  sensation.  Kemak  holds 
that  the  nearer  the  nerves  are  to  the  brain  the 
greater  will  be  the  excitability.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  oontinuouB  current  for  any  great 
length  of  time  will  diminish  senaibility.  Fara- 
dization and  static  electricity  have  but  little 
influence  upon  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves ;  but  the  continuous  current  from  a 
battery  of  many  couplea  may  be  passed  throngh 
many  parts  of  it.  When  the  cervical  portion 
is  electrically  insulated,  dilatation  followed  by 
contraction  of  the  pupils  occnrs,  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  are  less  frequent,  and  the  tension 
of  the  arterial  walls  is  aiminished.  That  the 
vaso-motor  system  of  nerves  may  be  decided- 
ly affected  app>ears  from  the  fact  that  galva- 
nization excites  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
int«stineB,  and  greatly  affects  the  calibre  of 
the  capillaries  and  larger  blood  vessels.  The 
stomscb  and  intestines  and  other  abdominal 
organs  are  readily  influenced  by  applying  the 
electrodes  at  either  side  of  the  abdomen,  or 
by  applying  one  electrode  over  the  abdomen 
and  the  other  along  the  spinal  column.  The 
continuous  current  sent  through  the  sfJanch- 
nio  nerves  increases  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  intestines,  while  faradization 
diminishes  them.  The  details  of  the  practice 
of  electro  -  therapeutics,  especially  from  the 
fact  that  changes  are  liable  to  be  made,  are 
purposely  omitted  in  tbis  work. — See  "  Elec- 
tricity in  its  Relations  to  Practical  Medicine,'' 
by  Dr.  Morita  Meyer,  translated  and  edited  bv 
W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.  (New  York,  186B) ; 
"A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Usea  of  Electricity ,"  by  George  M.  Beard, 
M.  D.,  and  A.  D.  Rockwell,  M.  D.  (New  York, 
1871);  "  Clinical  Eleotro-IherapeDtics,"  by  Al- 
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lanMoLone  HamUton,  M.  D.  (New  Tort  18T8) ; 
and  "A  Treatise  on  Medical  Eieolrieity,"  by 
Julius  Altliana,  M.  B.  (Philadelphia,  18T3). 

MEDICAL  JITEISPBIIDENCE,  called  also  legal 
or  forensic  medioi]i&  the  emplojment  of  the 
principles  of  medical  scienoe  in  Hie  adminig- 
tration  of  law.  In  its  relations  to  jurUpra- 
denoe,  medical  learning  is  a  branch  of  evi- 
dence in  which  the  physician  or  surgeon  is 
called  in  as  an  expert.  There  are  traces  both 
Id  the  Jewish  and  Roman  systems  of  the 
recognition  of  medical  scienoe  in  the  applica- 
tion of  laws;  but  forensic  medicine  cannot 
be  said  to  have  attdned  the  dignity  of  a  sci- 
ence nntil  many  oenturiea  aftor  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Jnatinian  code,  certainly  not  nntil 
anatomy  was  studied  in  the  human  eobject 
in  the  14th  century ;  perhaps  not  before  the 
publication  of  tiie  Carolinian  criminal  code 
m  IS52.  The  Roman  law  had  referrod  all 
medical  qaestiona  which  arose  in  legal  pro- 
ceases  to  "  the  authority  of  the  learned  HippO' 
orat««."  The  code  of  Charles  V.  enjoinea  the 
magistrate,  in  all  cases  of  doabt  respecting 
asserted  pregnancy,  infanticide,  the  means  of 
homicide,  and  in  other  cases  of  death  by  vio- 
lence, to  consnlt  the  opinions  of  medical  men. 
During  the  lattor  part  of  the  16th  centary  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  17th,  legal  medicine  made 
marked  progress.  Ambroise  Par*  pnblished 
during  that  time  a  treatise  upon  tardy  births. 
Fortonatns  Fidclis  compiled  and  pablished  at 
Palermo  in  1602  all  that  was  then  known  of 
medical  science.  At  Rome,  about  20  years 
later,  Paolo  Baoohio,  or,  as  he  is  osnally  called, 
Paulas  Bacchias,  commenced  the  pablication 
of  his  QaaitioTiM  Medieo-LtgalM.  This  work 
appeared  in  succeasive  volumes  between  the 
years  1621  and  16fi0,  sad  deserves  the  merit 
of  first  worthily  exhibiting  legal  medicine  ss 
a  science.  In  France  in  1609,  under  a  patent 
of  Henry  !¥.,  two  surgeons  wure  appointed 
in  every  considerable  town  to  make  examina- 
tions and  reports  in  all  cases  ot  wonnded  or 
murdered  persons.  The  application  of  the 
so-called  hydrostatic  test  of  Qalen  to  oases 
of  supposed  infanticide,  which  had  been  sug- 
gestea  by  Harvey,  was  discussed  in  several 
disquisitions  by  Bartholin  (IBliS),  Swammer- 
dam  (1677),  Jan  Schreyer  (1682),  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  centary  by  Bohn,  in  his  trea- 
tise Be  Rettiineiations  Fufn^rum.  In  a  later 
work  Bohn  treated  of  the  office  of  the  phy- 
sician as  expert  in  jadioial  tribnnals.  France 
produced  during  this  time  no  Tcry  oelabrated 
works  on  forensic  medicine,  but  the  Doctrine 
da  rapport*  ea  ehirargie  at  BlSgny  (1684),  and 
the  more  asefnl  hook  of  Devaux  on  the  same 
subject,  are  honorably  mentioned  in  this  branch 
of  the  science.  In  1732  Valentin!  contributed 
to  the  literature  of  the  science  the  Pandeeta 
MedUo- Legale*.  Between  1725  and  1747  were 
issued  at  Halle  the  successive  volnmes  of  the 
Suitema  JurUyrwUntim  Mediem  ot  Albertini, 
Tnis  work  was  followed  by  the  liutUutioTte* 
Medicina  Legali*  vel  Foreiuit  of  Tischmeyer, 


which  was  nsed  for  a  long  time  as  a  handbook 
in  the  German  universities,  and  formed  the- 
text  of  Haller's  lectures,  which  were  published, 
after  his  death  in  1782  and  17S4.  T:he£leme>ita 
of  Plenck  (1781)  and  the  Sj/ittnui  of  Metier 
(179S)  are  commended  by  writers  of  high  au- 
thority. So  too  is  the  collection  of  Metcger'a 
conetitatioos  or  opinions,  many  of  which  em- 
body tiie  resolts  of  his  studies  in  ment^  disease- 
as  a  branch  of  legal  medicine.  The  Colleetit> 
Optuculorum,  edited  by  Schlegel,  and  embra- 
cing upward  ot  40  dissertations  by  Germaa 
BntEors  on  varions  topics,  was  one  of  the  most 
VBlaabl,e  additions  made  during  the  ISth  oen- 
tnry  to  the  learning  of  the  scienoe.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  infanticide 
was  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  research  by 
Daniel  and  Plouoqnet,  among  others,  the  latter 
of  whom  pablished  an  esst^  upon  tJie  eviden- 
ces of  respiration  in  new-born  infants ;  and  by 
Uetzger,  Portal,  and  Camper,  of  whom  the  last 
wrote  upon  the  signs  of  life  and  birth  in  new- 
born infants,  and  npon  the  oaoaee  of  infanticide. 
During  the  same  period  the  eminent  French 
surgeon  Antoine  Louis,  both  by  private  dis- 
sertations and  by  his  opinions  pronounced  be- 
fore tike  tribunals,  conbibuted  to  the  illnstra- 
tion  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  topics  in 
legal  medicine.  Among  the  former  are  his 
memoirs  upon  tardy  births,  on  tiie  oertaiu 
signs  of  death,  on  drowning,  and  on  the  mode 
of  distinguishing  between  suicide  and  assas- 
sination in  the  oase  of  a  body  found  hanged. 
But  his  opinions,  many  of  which  are  collected 
in  the  Catite*  eiUbret,  present  perhaps  the 
clearest  evidences  of  lus  genius.  A  valuable 
memoir  upon  death  from  blows  or  wonnds 
was  read  by  Chaossier  at  Dijon  in  1789,  and 
the  next  year  he  delivered  Uiere  a  course  of 
lectnres  upon  legal  medicine.  Shortiy  before 
the  cloee  of  the  century  Fod6r6  published  Le* 
loU  ielaireei  par  le*  teieru^et  phyiiqui*,  ou 
traiti  d«  mideeine  Ugale  et  d'hjfffUne  pvilique. 
This  Ireotiae  displays  the  entire  system  of  the 
science.  Dr.  Parr  published  in  England  in 
1788  the  "  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence." 
This  book  was  a  mere  compilation  from  con- 
tinental Anthorities,  but  was  at  the  time  the 
only  English  work  upon  tbe  subject.  In  th« 
first  year  of  the  present  century,  the  first  lec- 
tures in  Great  Britain  npon  medical  jurispru- 
dence were  delivered  at  Edinbnrgh  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Duncan,  and  in  1806  the  first  profeo- 
sorsbip  was  established  in  the  same  city,  and  oon- 
ferred  upon  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan  the  younger. 
The  most  important  aoceswons  to  the  soience 
of  I^^  medicine  in  recent  times  ore  those  de- 
rived from  studies  of  mental  disease,  and  tbe 
application  of  the  knowledge  tbas  obtained  to 
determining  questions  of  legal  responsibility; 
and  from  investigations  into  the  nature  and 
eSect  of  poisons,  and  the  mode  of  detecting 
their  presence  in  the  human  body.  The  first 
systematic  work  of  this  century  is  the  poflthn- 
mons  one  ot  Dr.  Hahon  (1607),  professor  of 
legal  medicine  at  Paris.     In  1808  Uaro  pab- 
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Galled  a  transUtion  of  the  Q«nium  work  of 
Bom  on  medico-legal  disseotioii,  to  which  he 
■dded  valaable  original  not«a  and  easaja.  Fo- 
Airi  in  1613  iasned  a  aeoond  and  much  enlarg- 
ed edition  of  his  treatiea.  Of  a  far  higher 
Dharact«r  than  any  work  which  had  preceded 
it  was  the  ToxieologU  gitiiraU  of  Orfila,  which 
appeared  in  1818-'14,  and  was  followed  aome 
yeare  later  hy  bis  Ltf&iu  dt  mMeemt  Ugale. 
Orfila  rendered  the  most  eminent  aerricee  to 
the  acience,  and  partienUrly  in  the  depart- 
ment of  tozioology.  The  elaborate  treatiae 
of  Devergie  made  gtill  further  advancefl  alike 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  legal  medicine. 
Briand,  Ospuron,  Biessy,  Egqnirol,  and  Hare 
are  authors  of  learned  treatises  or  of  disser- 
tations on  sin^e  anbjects.  But  any  aketch  of 
the  French  literatnre  npon  this  sabject  would 
be  incomplete  withoat  mention  of  the  Annalm 
i'ffygUne  pvbligve  tt  de  Midteint  ligaU,  a 
quarterly  jonrual^  which  from  its  first  appesr- 
■noe  in  1ES9  to  the  present  time  has  been  aap- 
ported  by  the  ablest  medical  men  of  France, 
and  is  an  invalnable  repository  of  informatioit 
on  the  varions  branches  of  medical  j'urisprn- 
dence.  The  Germans  still  maint^n  their  high 
rank  in  thia  science.  SchmidmOlier,  Wildberg, 
Gmelia,  Remer,  Bemt,  Henke,  and  many  others 
bare  made  the  most  Tarions  and  valnable  addi- 
tions to  the  learning  of  medical  science  and 
Jarirorodence.  The  principal  Italian  aathors 
of  the  present  centary  are  Tortosa,  Martini, 
and  Barzelotti.  In  1818  Br.  Male  produced 
the  first  reapectable  English  work  on  forensic 
medicine.  More  comprehensive  and  better  in 
many  respects  than  any  which  had  preceded 
it,  was  the  treatise  of  Dr.  John  Gordon  Smith 
(1821).  Two  years  after  appeared  the  more 
formal  and  elaborate  work,  the  resnlt  of  the 
combined  labors  of  a  lawyer  and  a  phydoian, 
Messrs.  Paris  and  Fonblanqne.  Dr.  Ohristi- 
son'e  works  on  poisons  are  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence. Haslam  on  insanity,  Untchinson  on 
infanticide,  Watson  on  homicide,  Gavin  on 
feirned  diseases,  Taylor,  Gay,  and  Traill,  are 
anthors  of  high  eminence  in  tiieir  varions  spe- 
cialtiea.  Lectnres  opon  medical  JDrispmdence 
were  first  delivered  in  America  in  1804  at 
Colnmbis  college,  by  Dr.  James  S.  Stringham. 
In  1816  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck  was  appointed  to 
lectare  on  the  science  in  the  western  medical 
coUege,  and  not  long  after  Dr.  Walter  Ohanning 
received  a  similar  appointment  in  Harvard  col- 
lege. American  anthors  have  fnmished  some 
of  tlie  very  best  works  npon  this  science.  The 
well  known  work  of  Dr.  Beck  (12th  ed.,  1863) 
voa  prononnced  by  Dr.  Traill  of  Edinburgh 
the  best  book  on  the  general  subject  in  the 
English  langnsge.  American  editions  of  vari- 
OQS  English  works,  and  the  pahlication  of  the 
excellent  treatises  of  Wharton  end  Still6,  of 
Dr.  Ray's  book  on  insanity,  of  Elwell  on  mal- 
practice, of  the  "  American  Jonmal  of  In- 
sanity," and  the  "Jonmal  of  Psyohologioal 
Medicine,"  maintwn  the  high  reputation  of 
onr  coantry  in  its  eultore  of  medical  science 


and  Jurisprudence. — The  very  general  surrey 
of  legal  medioine  which  is  here  proposed  wiU 
exclude  all  notice  of  medical  ponoe  or  pnhUc 

hygiene,  and  will  be  exolusively  limited  to  a 
brief  review  of  the  more  prominent  branches 
of  the  science.  Following  the  division  of 
Briand,  the  subject  mar  be  conveniently  ar- 
ranged under  three  heads:  the  first  embracing 
those  branchee  which  concern  the  reproduction 
of  t^e  species;  the  second  considering  injuries 
to  healtn  and  life,  the  different  forms  of  death 
by  ssphyxia,  and  the  nature  and  effect  of 
poisons ;  and  the  third  examining  mentsl  af- 
fectdons. — In  the  male,  absolnte  and  incurable 
impotence  may  arise  from  total  absence,  un- 
natnral  form,  or  paralysis  of  the  organs  of 
generation.  Curable  conditions  may  be  the 
consequence  of  disease  or  sensual  excesses,  or 
of  slight  malformation  which  can  be  relieved 
by  surgery.  Accidental  and  temporary  incapa- 
city may  be  cansed  by  nervous  or  maiignant 
fevers,  particularly  if  they  affect  the  brain  and 
are  accompanied  by  great  debility,  all  affections 
of  the  head  and  spinal  marrow,  psJsy,  apoplexy, 
and  the  like  diseases.  This  class  of  causes  usu- 
ally comes  to  be  considered  npon  questions  of 
contested  paternity;  for  if  it  appear  that  any 
of  these  existed  at  Uie  time  of  the  child's  con- 
ception, tiie  presnmption  is  strong  against  its 
legitimacy.  In  the  female,  malformation  may 
render  intercourse  impossible.  If  it  existed  at 
the  solemnization  of  tlie  marriage  and  be  inca- 
rable,  it  is  anffioient  ground  for  divorce.  Fe- 
male impotence  may  also  be  caneed  by  diseases 
which  may  yield  to  medical  treatment.  In 
two  instances  familiar  to  the  theory  of  the  com- 
mon law,  though  rare  perhaps  in  its  administra- 
tion, medical  testimony  ma;  be  invoked  by  the 
courts  upon  the  question  of  pregnancy :  first, 
where  a  widow  is  mought  to  feign  herself  preg- 
nant in  order  to  supply  a  supposititious  heir  to 
an  estate;  and  secondly,  where  a  female  con- 
demned to  death  is  supposed  to  be  in  that  oon- 
dition,  for  her  execution  will  be  delayed  if  ahe 
be  quick  with  child.  But  in  other  respects, 
snd  psrticnlarly  in  relation  to  abortion  and  in- 
fanticide, the  existence  of  pr^nancy  may  be 
a  ragnificant  fact.  In  respect  to  the  crimes  of 
almrtion  and  infanticide,  and  also  with  refer- 
ence to  civil  casee,  when  qnestions  of  heirship 
ore  involved,  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
signs  of  a  child's  death  before  or  during  deliv- 
ery. From  the  sound  health  of  the  woman, 
and  the  osual  signs  of  a  healthy  pregnancy, 
nothing  can  be  conclusively  presnmed  respect- 
ing the  life  of  the  fcetus;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  though  violence  and  those  other  causes 
which  tend  to  produce  miscarriage  may  and 
usually  do  destroy  the  fcetus,  yet  infants  some- 
times survive  all  these.  The  signs  of  death 
during  pregnancy  are  numerous,  and  yet  equiv- 
ocal. Auscultation  is  one  of  tlie  surest  meane 
of  detecting  foetal  life.  After  the  birth,  the- 
physician  can  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
the  body,  from  the  condition  of  the  fiesh,  from 
its  color,  from  the  condition  of  the  umbilical 
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oord,  and  of  the  bones,  whether  die  infiuit 
was  de&d  or  alive  at  delivery.  The  snocessive 
stages  ot  total  life,  as  the;  are  m&rked  bj  the 
size,  weight,  and  development  of  the  organs 
and  fonclioDs  of  the  child,  will  throw  mach 
light  npon  the  matter  in  question.  In  its  latest 
reeearches  soienoe  has  found  that  the  changes 
in  the  brain  furnish  an  index  of  the  genersl 
development.  Yet  all  inf  erenoeH  derived  from 
the  stmotnre  and  dimensions  of  the  fcetns  will 
be  modified  and  controlled  b;  oonsidering  the 
age  and  vigor  of  the  mother,  her  mode  of  life, 
and  perhaps  the  climate  in  which  ahe  lives. 
All  Hysteras  of  law  contain  provlaions  respect- 
ing newly  born  infanta.  To  sooceed  to  prop- 
erty, according  to  the  Roman  law,  the  infant 
mnst  be  perfectly  alive.  The  English  law 
makee  a  like  requirement.  By  the  French 
oivil  code  the  child  mast  be  viable,  or  capable 
of  life,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  inheriting ; 
and  on  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons and  jnrista  of  France,  hfe,  or  being  bom 
alive,  means  complete  and  perfect  respiratioo. 
The  viability  of  a  child,  that  io,  its  capadty  of 
life,  comes  then  to  he  considered  in  questions 
of  property,  and  of  the  divinon  of  inherit- 
ances; for  a  child  which  is  declared  by  medi- 
oal  soienoe  to  have  been  viable  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  lived,  and  ho  to  have  inherited. 
"  It  is  now  very  generally  conceded,"  says 
Beck,  "that  no  infant  can  be  bom  viable  until 
150  days,  or  five  months,  after  conception. 
The  instances  of  ezoeption  to  this  mie  are 
questionable;  indeed,  the  survival  of  infants 
l»m  at  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  montha  after 
conoeption,  is  by  no  means  frequent."  The 
criminal  destroction  of  the  fcetua  while  stjll  in 
the  womb,  generally  described  by  its  conse- 
qnences  as  abortion,  is  more  fitly  named  fceti~ 
oide.  (Bee  ABomox.)  The  duty  of  the  med- 
ical expert  in  oases  of  supposed  fcetidde  is 
to  determine  whether  the  substanoe  expelled 
from  the  womb  be  really  the  product  of  oon- 
Mption,  and  whether  the  csusoa  of  miscar- 
riage were  natural  or  artificial. — Infanticide  is 
the  murder  of  a  child  bom  alive.  Here  the 
medical  examiner  must  addrees  his  inqniries 
frst  to  the  appearance  of  the  body  in  order  to 
determine  whether  it  was  born  alive.  If  that 
he  clear,  he  will  seek  to  determine  how  long  it 
Kved,  and  the  meana  by  which  it  came  to  its 
death.  These  inquiries  will  naturally  involve 
an  examination  of  the  alleged  mother.  Proof 
that  life  has  existed  in  the  child  may  be  derived 
from  the  «Aecte  of  respiration  upon  some  of 
the  organs  of  the  body.  In  a  child  which  has 
breathed  completely  and  fully,  the  thorax  will 
be  found  expanded  and  the  diaphragm  more  or 
less  depressed  by  the  inflation  of  the  lunge; 
bat  these  signs  ^one  are  not  of  much  valne. 
Respiration  will  also  have  distended  the  lungs 
and  increased  their  volume,  and  will  have 
changed  their  color  from  the  brownish  tint  of 
the  fcetal  lungs  to  a  pale  red  or  scarlet  color. 
After  respiration  the  Inaga  become  soft  and 
spongy,  and  they  crepitate  more  or  less  upon 


pressure.  The  hydrostatio  test  Is  often  ap- 
plied. Galea  had  taught  that  by  inspiration 
the  lungs  are  rendered  gpeoifioally  lighter,  and 
in  modem  times  the  test  was  first  applied  by 
Schreyer  in  16B2  to  cases  of  sospeoted  child 
murder.  In  the  course  of  experiments  it  has 
been  found  that  the  Inngs  may  float  Irom  other 
canses  than  respiration,  as  for  example  from 
pntrefaotion  and  the  artificial  introduction  of 
air.  But,  obserring  certain  precautions,  it  may 
be  certaiuly  known  to  what  cause  the  buoyancy 
is  due.  If,  says  Beck,  with  suoh  precantiona 
it  be  found  that  the  Innga  float  in  the  water, 
as  well  with  the  heart  attached  to  them  as  sep- 
arate from  tboro,  and  if  when  cut  into  pieces 
each  fragment  floats,  then  tiie  proof  is  strong 
that  the  infant  enjoyed  pM^ect  respiration. 
Something  may  also  be  concluded,  though  not 
with  much  certainty,  from  the  character  ot  the 
blood  found  in  the  body,  but  more  from  the 
ohangee  in  the  blood-circulating  organs  which 
are  known  to  be  wrought  by  the  eatabliahment 
of  respiration,  as,  for  instance,  in  some  of  the 
vessels  and  ducts  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  arte- 
ries and  veins  of  the  mnbilical  cord.  The 
separation  of  this  cord,  in  the  living  child,  is 
preceded  by  several  stages  of  desiccation ;  and 
if  this  characteristic  be  present,  its  condition 
wiU  afford  evidence  of  tne  infant's  age.  To 
the  validity  of  these  indida,  so  far  as  they  tend 
to  show  the  fact  of  life,  it  haa  been  objected 
that  the  child  may  have  breathed  during  de- 
livery, and  yet  have  died  before  it  waa  fully 
bom.  It  is  replied  to  this,  that  the  fact  ot 
breathing  during  birth  a&ords  the  best  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  infant  was  bom 
alive,  and  that  the  marks  of  any  acddental 
eause  of  death  will  generally  be  discovered  on 
inspection.  More  than  that,  respiration  in  such 
oasea  is  commonly  imperfect,  and  the  objection 
will  therefore  have  but  littie  weight  where  the 
body  presents  the  appearances  which  are  in- 
duced t>y  complete  respiration.  If  the  exami- 
nation lead  to  the  condusion  that  the  obild 
was  bom  alive,  the  meana  of  desth  must  next 
be  determined,  and  whether  they  were  inno- 
cent or  criminal.  The  omiasion  to  tie  the  um- 
bilical cord,  permitting  fatal  heemorrhage  by 
its  severed  vesaela,  may  be  a  cause  of  death. 
In  such  a  case  the  body  presents  externally  a 
singular  paleness,  and  a  peculiar  waxy  app^- 
ance.  Internally  is  observed  a  loss  of  color  in 
the  muscles  and  viscera,  and  absence  of  the 
usual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels.  Exposure  to  cold  immediately  after 
birth,  want  of  proper  nourishment,  the  inflic- 
tion of  blows  and  wounds,  the  thrusting  sharp 
instruments  into  various  parta  of  the  body,  are 
'frequent  modes  of  child  murder.  In  esses  of 
strangulation,  anSocation,  and  poiaoning,  the 
indications  of  the  cause  of  death  are  evident, 
and  are  suggested  under  the  proper  divisions 
of  this  article.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  aoddental  causes  attendant  npon  birth, 
congenital  disease,  malformations  or  defects  of 
internal  stmctnre,  may  deprive  the  child  of  life 
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or  loader  it  inoqi^Ie  of  living.  The  mother 
■maj  bare  been  overiaken  by  the  puds  of  labor 
wbra  alone  aad  Diiaasisted,  ana  then  there 
are  manr  ohancea  (gtunat  the  lafe  delivery 
of  the  infant.  Fainting  or  oeaToisions,  which 
d  labor,  may  render  her  inca- 


pable of  mimaterins  to  the  firet  vanta  of  her 
child;  nnakilfnl  and  imperfect  ligature  of  the 
mnbilioal  cord  may  prodaoe  death.  An  ezaii- 
ination  of  the  sapposed  mother  has  alreodj 
been  snggeated.— lo.  determining  qneetdonB  of 
legitimacy,  the  oonsideration  of  premature  and 
tardy  births  neoeeaarily  ariaea.  The  ordinary 
period  of  gestation,  derived  from  accurate  data, 
IS  fixed  at  ten  Inoar  montha,  or  280  days.  It 
is  admitted  on  high  anthority  that  this  time 
may  be  exceeded,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  apparently  exceptional  cases  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  of  inaccnrate  computa- 
tion. Still  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ha- 
mau  fcetas  is  ordinarily  expelled  only  when  it 
has  attained  enfficient  development,  and  that, 
aa  Qua  may  be  delayed  by  disease  or  other 
catwea,  it  is  not  strange  that  delivery  may  be 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  deferred.  Whether 
a  child  bom  before  the  time  expected  is  to  be 
regarded  as  legitimate,  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally diaeossed.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
beat  antboritiee  deny  that  a  perfectly  natural 
child  can  be  bom  in  lees  than  seven  montha 
after  conception.  The  absence  or  incapacity 
of  the  hnabend  during  this  period,  and  all  other 
oansea  which  render  intercourse  impossible, 
tend  strongly  to  prove  illegitimaoy  of  me  child. 
Births  occurring  at  18  and  even  14  months 
after  an  allied  coition  have  been  sometimes 
ohumed  to  be  le^timate.  This  topio  of  pro- 
bwsted  gestation  has  been  abundantly  discussed 
by  medical  writers.  It  must  sofBoe  here  to 
say  that,  though  the  theory  seems  to  be  ably 
opposed  by  many,  it  is  yet  favored  by  a  major- 
i^  of  the  authorities,  among  whom  are  in- 
cluded Bacohias,  Haller,  Peti^  Fod£r6,  Capu- 
ton,  Orfllft,  and  others  of  almost  eqptl  emi- 
nenee.  It  ma;  be  added  that,  of  the  oases 
cited  in  support  of  this  theory,  tbe  best  au- 
thenticated are  those  in  which  the  ordinary 
period  of  geelation  was  exceeded  only  by  three 
or  four  we^ts. — When  a  person  is  fonnd  dead 
under  circmnstanow  whicn  render  the  cause  of 
death  doubtful,  the  medioal  expert  may  beoaUed 
upon  for  an  opinion  whether  death  resulted  from 
natural  causes,  or  from  violence;  and,  it  by  vi- 
olence, whether  that  was  self-inflicted  or  by  the 
hands  of  an  aasasain.  Under  this  division  of  our 
subject  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  more  usual 
and  characteristic  phenomena  observed  in  eases 
of  death  by  blowa  and  wounds;  by  asphyxia,  ' 
considering  here  drowning,  hangiuR,  and  suffo-  ; 
cation ;  and  finally,  by  poisons.  The  appear-  | 
anoes  in  the  t»ody  which  are  caused  by  eSnsions  : 
of  blood  will  attract  the  early  attention  of  the 
examiner.  When  a  blow  or  contusion  is  suffi-  I 
riently  violent  to  rupture  blood  vessels,  the  j 
effused  blood  spreads  into  the  cellular  tissnea  | 
and  forma  eccbymoris.  The  intensity  and  gred-  ! 


nation  of  oolor  in  these  niots  give  clear  indica- 
tions of  their  cause,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
luemorrhage  shows  that  they  were  produoed 
during  life.  Ecchymosia  is  named  traumatic 
when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  proceeds  from 
external  causes,  and  spontaneouB  when  it  is  the 
effect  of  iatemal  violence.  From  this  must 
be  diBtiugoished  the  post-mortem  appearances 
caused  by  sug^ation.  This  is  the  ttutn  applied 
to  the  determination  of  the  blood,  merely  as  an 
effect  of  gravitation,  into  the  lower  lying  por- 
tions of  uie  dead  body,  and  into  the  capiUary 
blood  vessels,  and  not  into  the  cellular  tiseae. 
£oohymosis  may  be  imitated  on  the  dead  body 
within  a  short  time  after  life  is  extinct;  but 
very  violent  blows  inflicted  then  will  produce 
only  the  same  effect  as  ^ht  oontosions  during 
life.  The  body  may  pluniy  show,  or  dissection 
may  disclo«e,  that  death  was  caused  by  wounds, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  hmgoage  of  legal  medicine, 
by  a  lesion  of  any  port  of  the  body.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that,  in  law,  a  wound 
means  a  breaking  of  the  skin,  at  least,  by  the 
application  of  extreme  violence.  A  division 
of  the  cuticle  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  tme 
skin  must  be  penetrated,  though  there  be  no 
effusion  of  blood.  In  snrgery,  a  wound  means 
a  solution  of  continuity,  or  disruption,  in  the 
fleshy  parts.  The  first  inquiries  of  oonrse  will 
be  whether  the  wounds  discovered  were  self- 
inflicted,  or  resnlted  from  accident,  or  were 
given  by  a  homicide.  The  position  and  direo- 
tion  of  the  injuries  will  be  noted.  The  pres> 
ence  of  many  wounds  argues  violence  by 
another  hand  than  that  of  the  deceased.  The 
suicide  generally  directs  the  hurt  to  a  single 
vital  point  A  wound  made  by  a  cylindrical 
and  pointed  instrument  has  distinct  angles.  A 
out  IS  lai^^  than  the  cutting  edge,  and  in  the 


instrument  is  generally  smaller  than  the  instru- 
ment which  inflicted  it  The  entrance  made  by 
a  ball  is  distinguished  by  the  regular  roundness 
and  depression  of  i\M  edges;  the  exit  wound 
is  torn  and  ra^^.  The  former  is  also  larger 
than  the  latter.  The  spiral  motion  of  a  rifie 
ball  causes  a  more  ragged  wound  than  that 
of  a  ball  from  a  smooth-bored  arm.  A  single 
round  wound  can  be  produced  by  a  shot  charge 
only  when  it  is  fired  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12 
inohea,  and  then  the  injury  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  a  boll,  but  is  more  eztensive  and  more 
serious.  The  examination  of  spots  supposed  to 
be  made  by  blood  may  lead  to  important  dis- 
coveries. Blood  washed  from  linen  into  water 
imparts  to  it  a  deep  red  color;  boiling  pro- 
duces a  muddy  brown  precipitate  which  is  to 
be  subjected  to  chemical  tests.  In  fresh  blood 
the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  red 
fiattened  disl^  which  are  the  blood  disks,  and 
among  these,  more  rarely,  the  rounded  color- 
less lymph  globules.  These  latter  m^  still  be 
obserred  under  the  microscope  in  the  water  in 
which  dried  blood  has  been  softened;  the  blood 
disks  are  less  easily  obtained.    It  is  often  a 
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qnwtion  for  the  medical  expert,  when  diaease 
bu  sDooeedad  to  the  injoiy,  whether  death 
resalted  from  tlie  one  cause  or  the  other.  If 
m&lignant  or  inflammatorj  Byroptoms  follow 
upon  slight  wonuda,  the  inference  la  ordinarilj 
not  difficult  that  the  injarj  wtw  not  the  cause 
of  death.  The  habitual  uae  of  intozioaldng 
liqnort  tenda  to  induce  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  Bfetem,  and  in  a  state  of  actual  dnink- 
enneas  Uie  veaaela  of  the  body  are  in  that  con- 
dition in  which  an  eztemal  injory  is  apt  to 
produce  mptore,  and  a  lees  violent  blow  will 
caase  it  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 
L^al  reaponaibilitj  resta  on  the  dear  and 
direct  oonaequenceB  of  the  injury  inflicted. 
Thia  principle  most  alwaja  be  borne  in  mind. 
For  disease,  though  developed  in  organs  far 
from  the  seat  of  the  wound,  may  yet  be  its 
immediate  resolt;  aa,  for  example,  injuries 
on  the  bead  miij  promote  a  deposition  of  pus 
in  the  lungs,  or  give  rise  to  abscesses  of  the 
liver;  and  un  the  other  hand,  death  may  re- 
sult from  improper  medical  treatment,  or  from 
the  negligence  or  excesses  of  the  injured  par- 
ty hlmeelf.  (For  the  subject  of  malpractice, 
see  BcBORBV.)  Though  external  marks  fail, 
the  akilfnl  anatomiat  may  discover  upon  dis- 
section internal  signs  of  mortal  injaries.  Blows 
or  wounds  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  may 
possibly  rupture  the  heart  Rnptnrea  of  aneu- 
riama  may  be  produced  by  the  excitement 
of  pasrion,  and  laceration  of  the  spleen  or 
liver  by  a  fall  or  other  sadden  external  vio- 
lence. Death  from  starvation  is  characterized 
by  distinctive  phenomena.  The  body  is  ei- 
b^mely  emaciated,  and,  even  thongh  death 
were  recent,  exhales  an  acrid  and  fetid  odor ; 
tbe  eyes  are  red  and  open,  the  tongue  and 
throat  dry,  the  stomach  and  intestines  empty, 
and  the  gall  bladder  distended  with  bile;  the 
blood  vessels  and  internal  oi^sana  are  compara- 
tively destitute  of  blood. — When  life  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  inhalation  of  noxious  vapors, 
■a  for  instance  of  carbonic  acid  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  the  head  and  face  are  found  te 
be  swollen,  the  eyes  protruded,  and  the  tongue 
fixed  between  the  teeth.  The  face,  if  observed 
eoon  after  death,  may  be  pale,  but  generally 
soon  becomes  livid.  The  blood  vessels  of  the 
head  and  tnngs  and  the  right  vessels  of  the 
heart  are  filled  with  dark  flnid  blood.  Pure' 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  irrespirable,  and  inhalation 
of  it  causes  death  rather  by  asphyxia  than 
by  poisoning.  When  mixed  with  atmospherio 
air,  30  per  cent,  of  this  gas  is  very  promptiy 
fatal  to  life,  and  even  a  smaller  proportion 
may  produce  the  aame  result  Death  from 
aq>byTia  is  caused  in  various  ways.  When 
respiration  is  checked  by  mechanical  com- 
preamon  of  the  organs  which  perform  that 
function,  or  when  it  ceases  either  from  want 
of  lur,  as  in  oases  of  suffocation  and  strangu- 
lation, or  from  failnre  of  vital  air,  and  the 
inspiration  of  mephitio  or  deleterious  gases, 
death  is  caused  by  asphyxia.  Properly  speak- 
ing, death  ensues  in  those  cases  from  non-aSra- 


tion  of  the  blood.  It  is  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  marked  phenomena,  more  marked 
and  evident  in  proportion  te  the  rapidity  with 
which  death  advances.  In  a  violent  atru^le  for 
breath,  the  eyes  become  distended,  the  veins 
swollen,  and  the  face  is  fully  suffused.  On  dis- 
section, the  pulmonary  vessels  and  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart  are  found 
charged  with  blood,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kid- 
neys are  gerged,  and  the  lungs  expanded.  In 
cases  of  Tees  violent  death,  where,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  brought  about  by  inhalation  of  nox- 
ious gases,  these  appearances  are  less  stron^y 
marked. — Hanging  sometimes  causes  death  oy 
producing  congestive  apoplexy,  the  pressure  of 
the  cord  preventing  tlie  retam  of  blood  from 
the  brain,  while  it  doea  not  check  the  circu- 
lation by  the  intervartebrala ;  bnt  more  fre- 
qnentiy  tlie  destruction  of  life  is  due  te  as- 
phyxia. Luxation  or  fracture  of  the  cervical 
vertebrffl  speedily  causes  death.  The  signs  of 
strangulation  are  a  livid  depressed  eircle  upon 
the  neck,  made  by  the  cord ;  the  face  is  dis- 
torted ;  tiie  eyes  are  open  and  protruded ;  the 
face,  shoulders,  and  cnest  swollen.  The  ec- 
chymosia  produced  by  the  cord  is  an  impor- 
tant sign,  for,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
ecchymosis  is  possible  only  when  contusion 
of  the  tissues  takes  place  in  the  living  body; 
yet  in  inferring  the  mode  of  death  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  as  death  in  hanging  may 
suddenly  result  from  luxation,  the  cord  may 
have  bad  no  time  to  act  on  living  tissnes.  The 
condition  of  the  genital  organs  also  afforda 
very  important  proof  of  death  by  banging. 
The  color  of  the  countenance  is  also  to  be  re- 
garded. If  the  trachea  or  larynx  was  alone 
compressed,  the  face  Is  pale :  bnt  when  the 
veins  of  the  neck  were  pressed,  as  by  the  cord, 
and  the  heart  continues  its  action  for  some 
time,  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  head  and 
cansee  suffusion  of  the  face.  The  question  may 
arise  whether,  if  the  deceased  came  to  his  death 
by  hanging,  it  waa  his  own  work,  or  the  work 
of  a  homicide.  An  examination  of  cases  of  sui- 
cide has  shown  in  a  large  proportion  of  them 
the  absence  of  ecchymosis;  and  this  because 
from  the  employment  of  less  violence  the  con- 
tusion of  the  neck  was  less.  Praotnre  of  the 
vertebra  of  the  neck  is  often  caused  in  execu- 
tion by  the  fall  of  the  body  or  even  by  force 
which  is  sometimes  applied  by  the  hangman. 
But  luxation  is  of  course  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  homicide.  An  examination  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  body  and  of  the  objects  which 
surround  it,  of  its  elevation  above  any  posdble 
support,  and  any  marks  which  show  renstanoe. 
must  be  made  in  all  suspected  cases.  In  stran- 
gulation, in  its  ordinary  sense,  death  results 
not  from  fracture  of  the  vertebra,  bnt  from 
intermptionof  respiration.  This  is  a  rare  mode 
of  suicide,  and  when  appearances  indicate  that 
it  was  the  means  of  death  they  rsise  a  violent 
presumption  of  asaaasination.  Because  death 
ensues  from  interruption  of  the  breath,  the 
mark  of  the  cord  must  be  quite  distinct,  and  ia 
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cnliar  form  aronnd  the  neok  may  -show 
strangnlatton  was  efEectod  by  the  bands.  It  is 
impoaaiUe  that  tliese  ehoiild  have  be«n  made 
by  the  suicide,  because  the  hands  lose  their 
pow«r  as  insensibilitj  adranceB.  Bnt  in  cases 
of  brsteria,  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  the  snSerer 
may  in  hie  a^ny  have  pressed  the  hands  to  the 
throat,  and  in  this  way  have  made  the  marks 
whid)  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder. — Ob~ 
Tiooa  and  dialmctive  marks  are,  says  Dr.  Chris- 
tisoD,  rarelypresent  in  a  case  of  death  by  sof- 
foeatioD.  They  are  the  less  evident  as  death 
is  the  more  r^ldly  induced ;  for  if  there  be  no 
time  for  the  accnmulation  of  blood  in  the  ve- 
nona  system,  there  will  be  no  enlargement  of 
the  pnlinonary  veesele,  no  tni^escence  of  the 
reins,  and  no  diaoolor^on  of  tbe  akin.  In  the 
«asee  which  oocnrred  in  the  Ohamp  de  Mars  in 
Paris  in  1837,  of  suffocation  by  pressore  in  the 
crowd,  when  death  was  probably  caused  by 
respiration  being  incomplete,  and  was  long  de- 
ferred, the  bodies  of  the  dead  exhibited  pecn- 
£ar  appearances.  Their  faces  and  necks  were 
of  a  nniform  violet  tint,  spotted  with  blackish 
eochymoais,  and  in  some  instances  blood  and 
froth  oozed  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils. — As 
in  Itanging,  so  in  drowninft,  life  is  destroyed  by 
different  modes,  sometimes  by  suffocation,  or 
rather  by  the  asphyxia  which  that  causes.  This 
is  the  moat  nscal  form  of  death  by  drowning. 
Another  form  is  that  of  syncopal  asphyxia.  In 
these  cases,  the  coldness  of  the  water,  or  per- 
hqw  intoxication,  throws  the  system  into  a  con- 
dition of  nervous  inaction,  and  the  body  pre- 
sents only  the  nppearance  of  simple  asphyxia., 
paleness  of  the  body,  no  froth  in  the  trachea 
or  bronchi,  and  but  digbt  disturbance  of  the  in- 
ternal organs.  Still  another  cause  of  death  is 
^topleiy  from  cerebral  congestion.  A  drowned 
body  usually  preaents  general  paleness  of  the 
akin,  yet  the  face  will  be  discolored  iic  death 
was  preceded  by  long-continued  atrugghng. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  upon  exposure  of  the 
body  to  the  sir,  discoloration  very  speedily  en- 
sues. The  eyes  may  be  found  half  open,  at- 
tended by  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  These  signs, 
as  also  frothing  at  the  mouth,  may  proceed  from 
Other  violent  means,  but  still  are  strong  proof 
of  drowning.  Of  the  internal  appearances  of 
the  body  may  be  mentioned  a  fulness  in  greater 
or  leaa  degree  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  head 
and  of  the  right  tada  of  the  heart.  The  con- 
gealed condition  o{  the  brun  varies  with  the 
proximate  cause  of  death.  If  that  was  apo- 
plexy, it  would  certainly  be  present,  but  rarely 
or  not  at  all  in  the  case  of  syncopal  asphyxia. 
The  blood  of  the  drowned  is  generally  found 
fluid.  The  existence  of  froth  in  the  bronchi 
is  perhaps  not  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  mode 
of  death ;  bnt  it  is  certainly  the  result  of  vitel 
action,  and  so  may  be  a  valuable  sign  in  con- 
junction with  others  to  prove  that  life  existed 
when  the  body  was  immersed.  The  presence 
of  water  in  the  stomach  is  merely  accidental, 
and  is  not  very  nearly  connected  with  the  oaos* 


of  death.  As  upon  high  autliority  it  b  asserted 
that  water  cannot  paaa  into  the  stomach  after 
death,  its  presence  in  it  may  be  in  certain  in- 
stances significant.  When  death  arises  from 
obstruction  of  the  breath  by  water,  and  not  by 
apoplexy,  some  of  the  fluid  enters  the  Inngs 
with  the  last  ^orta  of  inspiration.  Yet  neither 
the  fact  that  it  is  found  there,  nor  ita  quantity, 
can  be  regarded  as  proving  conolusively  tliat 

I  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  immerrion ; 

I  for  ander  favorable  circumstances  water  may 
penetrate  into  the  lungs  even  of  a  dead  body. 
— Fod6r£  defines  poisons  as  those  snbstancea 
which  are  known  by  phyricians  to  be  capable 
of  altering  or  destroying,  in  a  majori^  of 
caaee,  some  or  all  of  the  functions  neceeaary  to 
human  Hfe.  The  intent  with  which  sni^  a 
snbstance  is  administered  enters  of  course  into 
the  legal  conception  of  a  poison.  Poisons  may 
be  ranked  under  the  two  great  divisions  of  ir- 
ritant and  narcotic.  To  irritant  poisons  belong 
the  corrosive  acids  and  some  of  their  com- 
pounds, the  alkalies  and  their  salts,  the  metallic 
compounds,  and  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  me- 
chanical irritants.  The  characteristic  of  these 
poisons  is  the  inflammatioa  which  their  appli- 
cation excites.  Their  most  noteble  effects  upon 
the  human  body  are  heat,  irritation,  or  singu- 
lar dryness  in  the  oesophsguSj  accompanied  bv 
a  sensation  of  strangling ;  pain  in  the  stomaoi 
and  intestines  or  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
followed  by  strangury;  evacnationa  both  by 
vomiting  and  at  stool,  convulsions,  fainlings, 
cold  sweats,  and  an  irregular  thready  pulse. 
There  is  usually  a  retention  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  until  the  disease  approaches  a  fatal 
termination.  Narcotic  poisons,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  include  many  vegetable  substancea, 
prussic  acid  and  its  compounds,  and  the  nar- 
ootic  gases,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  and  oxides. 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  others,  are  distinguished 
by  the  disorders  which  they  produce  in  the 
nervous  syst«m.  They  are  defined  by  Orfila 
to  be  those  which  cause  stnpor,  drowsiness, 
paralysis,  or  apoplexy  and  convulsions.  Among 
their  usual  effects,  in  the  various  stages  of 
their  influence  upon  the  body,  may  be  men- 
tioned numbness,  coma,  and  sometimes  delir- 
ium, cold  and  fetid  perspiration,  swelling  of 
the  neck,  face,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole 
body,  dilatation  of  the  veins,  protrusion  of  the 
eyes,  general  prostration,  chilliness  and  pa- 
ralysis of  the  extremities,  and.  Just  preceding 
death  in  some  instances,  pain  and  convulsions. 
The  narcotic-acrid  poisons  produce  combina- 
tions of  several  of  these  sjmptoms.  The  effects 
of  poisons  differ  widely  in  different  persons, 
and  are  more  or  leaa  distinctly  marked  accord- 
ing to  the  form,  whether  solid  or  heboid,  in 
which  the  poisonous  snbstance  is  administered. 
The  symptoms  are  naturally  varied  too  by  the 
condition  of  the  system,  particularly  of  the 
atomach,  when  the  poison  is  taken.  It  may  be 
added  here  that  the  effects  of  poisons  -may  be 
closely  imitated  by  certain  diseases,  as  for  ex- 
ample oholenL    Bnptnre  of  vanons  jptfrtinw^ 
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of  Oie  stomach,  the  dnodennm,  or  the  ateros, 
may  prodno«  Bymptoins  similar  to  those  of  ir- 
ritant poisons.  In  seeking  for  the  evidences 
of  poison  ia  s,  dead  body,  the  first  inquiry  is  as 
to  the  oatare  of  the  substtuice  taken.  It  is  a 
distinctive  featnre  of  tbe  irritant  poisons  that 
they  excite  inflammation,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, in  every  part  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  internally  corrosions  or  perforationa  where 
the  poisouoos  matter  rests  longest.  The  inflam- 
mation varies  in  extent  and  intensity.  It  is 
naaally  observed  in  t&e  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach,  bnt  may  reach  throngh  the  ^hole 
length  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  membranes 
are  of  varions  degrees  of  redness,  sometimes 
aooompanied  by  dark  patehes  of  eztravasat«d 
blood,  and  sometimes  also  by  nloeratioD.  The 
traces  of  narcotic  poisons  are  not  so  evident. 
Br.  Ohristison  says  even  lliat  the  marked  ap- 
pearances which  they  leave  are  insignificant 
Oerttunly,  itisnot  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
poisons,  as  is  often  supposed,  that  they  indaoe 

8 ntref action,  or  that  the  blood  remains  fluid. 
iften,  however,  the  veins  of  the  head  are  found 
gorged  with  blood,  the  iungg  bear  black  and  livid 
spots,  and  their  texture  is  less  dense.  These  same 
onanges,  both  in  the  brain  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  blood,  are  produced  by  the  narcotic-acrid 
poisons.  Fertile  purpose  of  charging  innocent 
persons  with  murder,  poisons  have  been  in  some 
instances  injected  after  death.  Orfila  found 
that  he  conld  not  reprodnce  in  the  dead  body 
the  afipearances  manifested  by  the  living  tissues. 
In  the  latter  case,  inflammation  in  graduated 
stages  of  Intensity  always  attends  the  injury. 
Bnt  in  his  ezperiments  there  was  always  a  per- 
fectly defined  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
points  to  which  the  poison  was  applied  and 
those  adjacent.  In  examination  of  the  stomach, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  vascularity  or 
redness  of  this  organ  may  arise  as  well  from  nat- 
ural causes  as  from  the  influence  of  poisons. 
This  appearance  occurs,  says  an  eminent  au- 
thor, in  every  variety  of  degree  and  charac- 
ter, under  every  circumstance  of  previous  in- 
disposition, and  in  sitnations  where  the  most 
healthy  aspect  of  the  organ  might  be  fairly 
inferred.  Mor  are  marks  of  poisons  to  be 
oonfonnded  with  those  disoolorations  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  liver  and  spleen.  Ul- 
cers and  perforations  have  sometimes  been 
wrongly  attribntod  to  the  efFeots  of  poison. 
What  is  called  the  self- digestion  of  the  stomach 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  poison.  In  this 
oonditiDn  of  the  organ  its  coats  are  rendered 
thinner  and  transparent,  and  sometimes  the 
destruction  of  them  advances  even  to  perfora- 
tion. These  must  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  caused  by  corrosive  poisons.  The 
latter  have  clearly  defined  edges,  and  thick  as 
the  thickness  of  the  coats  which  are  pierced. 
These  margins,  too,  are  ususlly  of  a  peculiar 
color,  according  to  the  poison  employed,'  for 
example,  yellow  with  nitric  acid,  brown  or 
black  with  solphnrio  acid  and  the  alkalies, 
and  orange  witb  iodine.    Finally,  in  a  case  of 
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spontaneous  erosion,  there  is  generally  a  re- 
markable whiteness  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
stomach ;  but  in  a  case  of  poisoning  there  mnit 
be  unequivocal  signs  of  inflammation  or  of 
irritation. — In  reference  to  the  ^plication  of 
chemical  tests,  it  may  be  remarked  tibat  poison 
may  be  absorbed  or  decomposed,  and  in  snoh 
cases  it  may  be  found  by  boiling  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  sobjeoting  the  fluid  to 
proper  tasts.  Poisons  which  remun  in  tlie 
dead  body  may  be  aSected  by  the  ch«nioal 
changes  involved.  By  the  ammonia  disen- 
gaged during  decay  acids  may  be  neutralized; 
and  by  the  action  of  the  animal  matter  the 
mineral  salts  may  be  decomposed.  Soluble 
poisons,  as  ozalio  acid,  disappear ;  arsenic,  oi^- 
nm,  cantharidefl,  and  strychnia  are  not  essen- 
tially changed.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  irritant  class,  or  usually  arranged  in  this 
class,  are  arsenic,  the  salts  of  mercury,  lead, 
copper,  and  some  other  metals;  sulphuric, 
nitric,  oxalic,  and  some  other  acids.  Of  the 
narcotic  class  may  be  mentioned  opium,  pruasio 
acid,  strychnia,  and  the  oils  of  cedar,  taniy, 
and  savin;  but  some  of  this  class  also  oanse 
nervous  irritation. — Insanity,  in  all  its  forms, 
b  an  important  topic  of  me<Ucal  jurispmdence. 
(See  LuNAOT.) 

■EDIGI,  a  distinguished  family  of  not  well 
authenticated  ori^,  though  traced  by  some 
genealogists  to  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and 
appearing  in  Florentine  history  since  the  close 
of  the  18th  century.  In  1851  Giovanni  de'  Me- 
dici, at  the  head  of  only  100  men,  relieved  the 
fortress  of  Scarperia  by  forcing  his  way  tliron^i 
a  Milanese  army  then  bedeging  the  place.  A 
few  years  later  Salvestro  de'  Medici  aoqnired 
great  reputation  by  his  firm  resistance  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles.  In  1879  he  was  ohosen 
(jiief  magistrate,  and  effected  important  re- 
forms in  the  government  in  spite  of  the  com- 
motions raised  against  him  by  the  nobility. 
Eis  son  Yieri  held  also  a  high  rank  in  the  state^ 
and  was  very  popular  with  the  common  people. 
The  family  were  largely  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  aocmnulated  great  wealth.  The  most  suc- 
cessful merchant  of  them  all  was  a  second 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who,  after  serving  for 
many  years  as  a  member  of  the  seigniory  and 
of  the  cotincil  of  ten,  was  in  HSl  twice  chosen 
gonfaloniere,  or  chief  magistrate,  the  term  of 
the  office  being  then  two  months.  He  died 
in  1429,  leaving  an  immense  estat«  to  his  two 
sons,  Oosmo  and  Lorenzo. — Gosho  I.,  or  Oo- 
Biuo,  called  the  Elder,  was  bom  in  1389,  and 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fatlier  had  b«en 
deeply  engaged  in  commerce,  and  had  filled 
offices  of  state,  havingatt»ned  to  a  seat  in  the 
seigniory  in  1416.  The  death  of  his  father 
made  him  the  head  of  the  family,  and  ho  soon 
became  the  leading  man  in  the  state.  His  {raw- 
er and  that  of  his  immediate  descendants  con- 
sisted in  a  tacit  influence  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people,  and  not  in  any  deflnite  antiiority.  The 
government  of  the  republic  continued  to  be  di- 
rected by  a  council  of  ten  and  ■  gonfaloniere; 
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bat  Hm  Medid  generaDy  tatber  annined  these 
ofGoeB,  or  nominated  their  frienda  and  parti- 
sana,  while  psjine  great  deference  to  popnlar 
opinion,  and  avoiding  oil  oatentation  of  power. 
Oowno,  however,  was  opposed  at  the  outset  b;  a 
powerful  partj,  headed  by  the  Albizri  family; 
and  in  1488  Sinaldo  de'  Albizzi  oarried  the 
eleotiona  against  him,  and  procored  a  decree 
banishing  Cosmo  for  ten  years  and  hia  brother 
Lorenxo  for  five.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the 
party  of  the  Medici  again  prevailed,  repealed 
the  sentence  of  banishment,  and  exiled  Kinaldo 
and  hia  principal  adherents.  The  rest  of  Cos- 
mo's life  was  passed  in  prosperity,  and  in  the 
pnnnotioii  of  letters  and  arts  and  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs.  He  continned  to  Ute 
lost  engaged  in  commerce,  which  he  carried  on 
throngh  agents.  Hia  mercantile  traasootions 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  with  the  East  through 
Alexandria.  The  banking  honsee  which  the 
Uediei  mainUdned  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe 
wereasonrce  of  vast  profits;  and  a  considerable 
revenae  was  drawn  from  their  numerons  farms 
and  mines,  especially  the  mines  of  alnm,  of 
which  they  poBsessed  nearly  the  monopoly  in 
Italy.  Cosmo  himself  lived  in  a  simple  style, 
but  spent  vast  sums  in  erecting  splendid  public 
edifices.  His  wealth  and  infiuence  ranked  him 
with  the  most  powerfol  princes  of  Ituly,  any 
of  whom  woold  have  been,  glad  to  intermarry 
with  his  family;  but  as  such  connections  might 
have  given  rise  to  nnfavorable  comments,  he 
selected  wivea  for  his  sons  among  the  Floren- 
tine nobles.  Cosmo  died  Aug.  1,  liS4.  By  a 
public  decree  shortly  before  his  death  he  re- 
ceived the  dtle  pater  patria,  which  waa  in- 
soribed  on  his  tomb.  His  son  Giovanni  died 
before  him. — Pktbo  I.,  bis  sncceesor,  bom  in 
1414,  was  almost  constantly  confined  to  his 
bed  from  ill  health.  He  was  lees  popalar  than 
hia  father,  and  a  powerful  party,  headed  by 
Lnca  Pitti,  the  builder  of  the  Pitti  palace,  and 
by  other  prominent  nobles,  was  soon  farmed 
against  him.  Failing  to  overthrow  the  Medici 
by  peaceful  meosnres,  they  attempted  in  146fl 
to  Msaasinate  I^etn>,  hot  were  baffled  by  bis 
son  Lorenzo.  The  failure  of  thja  conspiracy 
strengthened  the  Medici,  and  their  principal 
opponents  were  banished,  with  the  exception 
at  Pitti,  who  abandoned  his  own  party  and 
suddenly  went  over  to  that  of  the  Medici,  who 
now  became  the  almost  nndiaputed  masters 
of  the  state.  Hetro  had  conducted  with  skill 
and  credit  several  important  aesotiations  du- 
ring his  father's  lifetime,  and  his  subsequent 
direction  of  the  affturs  of  state  wss  marked 
by  prudence  and  judgment.  He  was  a  mu- 
nificent patron  of  letters  and  arts.  He  died 
Dec  3,  1469,  leaving  two  sons,  Lorenzo  and 
Gialiano. — Loskmzo,  snrnamed  the  Magnifi- 
cent, was  bom  Jan.  1,  1448.  At  on  early  age 
he  di^l^ed  extraordinary  talent,  and  the  mn- 
aificent  dispontion  which  afterward  gave  him 
a  claim  to  the  appellation  of  Magnificent.  He 
had  rendered  himself  conspicnons  before  he 
inived  at  manhood  by  his  poetical  talents,  and 
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by  his  penetratjon,  oonrage,  and  good  seuae. 
He  was  tall  and  robust,  with  a  dignified  coun- 
tenance and  pleasing  manners;  but  his  sight 
was  weak,  hia  voice  narah,  and  he  was  totally 
devoid  of  the  sense  of  smell.  He  wss  ednca- 
ted  by  the  first  schulara  of  the  age;  when 
his  stndiea  were  completed  he  Tinted  the  va- 
rions  courts  of  Italy,  and  his  correspondence 
with  his  father  during  hia  absence  shows  that 
the  latter  had  already  learned  to  repose  greet 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  his  son  in  po- 
litical matters.  The  share  taken  by  Lorenzo 
in  defeating  the  conspiracy  headed  by  Lnca 
Pitti,  and  the  magnanimity  with  which  he 
treated  the  conspirators,  extended  his  repo- 
tation  throughout  Italy.  On  June  4,  146S,  he 
married  Olaritm  Orsini,  of  the  noble  and  pow- 
erful Roman  family  of  that  name.  On  the 
day  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same 
year,  Lorenzo  was  waited  upon  by  many  emi- 
nent citiiens  of  Florence,  who  reqaeeted  that 
he  would  take  upon  himself  the  administration 
and  care  of  the  repnblic  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done. 
In  14T1  he  was  sent  to  Rome  at  the  bead  of  a 
splendid  embassy  to  congratulate  Sixtus  IV. 
on  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  and  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  holy  see.  But  Sixtus  under- 
took in  1474  the  conqnest  of  Citti  di  Oaa- 
tello,  on  the  border  of  the  territory  of  Flor- 
ence; and  as  its  ruler  SicrolA  Vitelle  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Lorenzo,  Florence  lent  some 
assistSDce  to  its  defence,  which,  though  ulti- 
mately nnaucceeafnl,  was  so  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted as  to  oanse  the  pope  great  expense  and 
vexation,  which  he  attributed  chieny  to  Lo- 
renzo. He  was  also  incensed  hy  the  alliance 
which  Lorenzo  effected  between  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  pope  and  protect- 
ing the  independence  of  the  minor  states  of 
Ittdy.  Bixtna  thenceforward  strove  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  Medici,  and  he  is  even  ac- 
cused by  many  historians  of  having  instigated 
a  conspiracy  for  the  aseaseination  of  Lorenzo 
and  his  brother  Ginliano.  The  attempt  was 
made  during  divine  service  in  the  church  of 
the  Reparata,  on  Sunday,  April  86, 14T8.  The 
signal  agreed  upon  was  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  at  which  moment  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  and 
another  conspirator  named  Bandini  stabbed 
and  instantly  killed  Giuliono.  Two  priests  at 
the  same  instant  attacked  Lorenzo,  but  only 
snoceeded  in  giving  him  a  slight  wound  in  the 
neck.  He  defended  himself  with  -rigor,  and 
was  presently  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who 
escorted  him  home  after  putting  to  death  all 
the  conspiracora  present  except  a  few  saved 
by  the  interpioBition  of  Lorenzo  himself. 
Meantime  an  unaucoeasful  attempt  had  been 
made  to  seize  the  government  palaoe  by  the 
archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  magistrates,  and  anmmarily  hanged  from 
its  windows,  together  with  Francesco  and  sev- 
eral others  of  the  Pazzi,  of  which  family  the 
only  one  who  escaped  the  popular  fury  re- 
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cdved  shelter  in  the  boose  of  Lorenio,  Ban- 
dini  took  refuge  in  OoDBtantinople;  bat  the 
niltan  ordarod  him  to  be  sent  in  chains  to 
Florenoe,  becaase  of  the  respect  which  he  had 
for  Loreoio.  The  pope  issued  a  bnll  eicom- 
.manioating  Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates,  and 
saspending  the  eotire  Florentine  clargf,  on 
■oconnt  of  the  execution  of  the  arohbi^ap. 
He  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, made  open  war  upon  the  repnbho,  offer- 
ing, howerer,  to  conolade  peace  on  condition 
that  Lorenzo  should  be  banished  from  Flor- 
ence, or  delivered  into  their  hands.  As  the 
resoaroes  of  Florence  were  inadequate  for  a 
long  contest  with  two  snch  powerful  enemies, 
Lorenzo,  perceiving  th&t  the  war  was  waged 
agwnst  aim  peraonsjlj,  took  the  eitraordimu^ 
resolation  of  going  to  Naples,  where  through 
liis  personal  inflneaoe,  in  spite  of  the  ntmoat 
efforts  of  the  pope,  in  the  course  of  lliree 
months  he  converted  the  king  from  an  enemj 
to  a  warm  friend,  and  returned  to  Florence, 
bringing  with  him  a  treat;  of  alliance  with 
Naples.  Peace  witb  tbe  pope  soon  followed. 
Lorenzo  now  began  to  tue  measarea  for  se- 
curing the  peace  of  Italj  bj  establishing  a  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  peninsula,  of  which  Flor- 
ence was  to  be  the  political  centre.  He  also 
persoaded  the  people  to  agree  to  the  institntion 
of  a  permanent  senate,  nominated  b;  himself, 
to  govern  the  republic,  instead  of  Ute  demo- 
cratic Doancils  to  whom  the  anpreme  power 
bad  been  previoosl?  intrusted.  A  second  at- 
tempt to  Bsaasainate  him  was  made  in  a  church 
in  1481.  The  assassina  wereaeii^d  before  tbey 
could  eieonte  their  pnrpose,  and  henoefortJi 
Lorenzo  surrounded  himself  with  a  bodf  guard. 
Siitna  IV.  died  in  1484,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Innocent  VIII.,  who  was  friendly  to  Lorenzo, 
and  in  a  short  time  made  him  bis  most  inti- 
mate confidant,  opening  to  the  Vedici  the 
.  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  church,  by 
which  the  familj'  afterward  so  much  prof- 
ited. The  alliance  of  the  pontiff  aogmeuted 
still  more  the  inflnenoe  of  Lorenzo  in  Italy, 
which  was  now  in  a  more  prosperons  condition 
than  it  had  been  for  centuriea,  while  Florenoe 
itself  had  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  power 
and  opulence  to  which  it  ever  attained.  Lo- 
renzo s  attention  to  public  affairs  bad  obliged 
bim  to  neglect  his  own,  and  be  beoame  so  in- 
volved by  eipenditores  for  political  purposes 
that  in  1490  the  republic  granted  him  an  ^- 
lowanoe  to  pay  his  debts,  so  large  that,  aoeord- 
ing  to  Hallam,  she  "  diagraoefnUy  screened  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Uedici  by  her  own."  At 
'tbis  time  he  abandoned  commerce,  which  bis 
family  had  pursued  for  bo  many  generations. 
In  the  beginning  of  1402  be  was  attacked  by  a 
strange  species  of  fever  which  bafBed  the  skill 
of  the  pbysidans,  and  of  which  he  died,  April  8. 
He  left  three  sons:  Pietro,  the  eldest;  Giovan- 
ni, the  second,  who  became  a  cardinal  at  the 
age  of  18,  and  afterward  pope  as  I<eo  X. ;  and 
Gialiano,  the  youngest,  who  became  duke  of 
Nemonrs.    Lorenzo  was  eminent  not  only  as  a 
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his  intimate  friends  were  the  poets  Poliziano 
and  PdIcL  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
authors  and  artists,  and  spent  vast  soma  in 
erecting  public  edifices  and  astablisbing  soboola 
aod  libraries.  He  retetablished  the  miiversi^ 
of  Pisa,  and  greatly  enlai)^  the  tamons  Lan- 
rentian  library  at  Florence,  which  derives  its 
name  from  him,  and  which  was  founded  by  his 
grandfather  Cosmo. — The  Opere  di  Lcrauo  d^ 
Mtdiei,  detto  il  Maan}fito,  were  published  on- 
der  the  auspioee  of  Leopold  U.,  grand  dnke  of 
Tnsoanr  (4  vols.,  Florence,  1830).  See  Roe- 
coe,  "  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Uedid ''  (2  vols.  4to, 
London,  1796;  t>Mt  ed.  in  "Bohn's  Standard 
Library,"  1861},  and  Alfred  von  Renmont,  Lo- 
rauo  de'  Mediei,  il  Moffnifieo,  vnd  tains  Zeit 
(2  vols.,  Leipdo,  1874).— Fibtbo  II.,  his  son 
and  snooeasor,  bom  Feb.  16,  1471,  bad  mach 
of  the  talent  withont  the  prudence  of  hts  fa- 
ther. His  ambition  aud  temerity  involved 
Florenoe  in  war  with  Charles  VIII.  of  Froiuw, 
and  led  to  bis  own  expulsion  from  the  city  in 
1494,  and  to  the  occupation  of  Fioreaoe  by  the 
French  army  abortly  afterward.  After  an  ex- 
ile of  ten  years,  during  which  he  made  repeat- 
ed though  fuljle  attempts  to  r^ain  his  author- 
ity, he  entered  the  service  of  Fi-anoe,  and  per- 
iled at  the  great  defeat  of  the  French  army 
by  Gousalvo  de  Cordova  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gari^liano,  Deo.  29,  1C08,  being  drowned  in 
the  river.  By  his  death  bis  seoond  brother, 
Cardinal    Giovanni    de'   Uedici,  became   the 


the  Medici  to  Florence,  and  ahortly  afterward 
was  himself  elected  pope.  (See  Lao  S.)  Ha 
intrnsted  the  direction  of  Florentine  affaira  to 
his  younger  brother  Oiuliano,  who,  tiaving 
more  taste  and  capacity  for  literature  than  for 

Elitice,  soon  resigned  bis  authority  into  the 
nds  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  the 
Pietro  who  perished  in  the  Garigliano,  mid  re- 
tiring to  Rome  became  commander-in-chief  of 
the  papal  troopa.  Having  married  Flliberta  of 
Savoy,  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  be  was  made 
duke  of  Nemours  by  Francis  I.  of  France.  He 
died  in  Florence,  March  17,  1616. — Ginliano 
left  a  natural  sod,  Ipi^lito,  bom  in  1611,  who 
was  expelled  with  the  whole  house  of  Me- 
dici from  Florence  (1627),  on  the  disoomfitnre 
of  the  holy  leagne  formed  by  Pope  Clement 
Vn.  against  Cbarlea  V.  He  became  a  cardinal, 
and  his  immense  revenue  enabled  him,  with- 
out territories  and  without  anbjeota.  to  main- 
tain at  Bologna  a  court  far  more  splendid  than 
that  of  any  Italian  potentate.  He  was,  si^ 
Roscoe,  "at  onoe  the  patron,  the  companion. 
and  the  rival  of  all  the  poets,  the  mnsiciana,  and 
the  wita  of  his  time.  His  associates  and  at- 
t«ndanta,  all  of  whom  conld  boast  of  some  pe- 
culiar merit  or  distinction  which  had  entitled 
them  to  his  notice,  generally  formed  a  body  of 
800  persons."  He  was  poisoned  by  a  domes- 
tic, Aug.  8,  1686. — LoKkHzo  11.,  born  Sept. 
18,    14S2,  after  the  resignation  of  Ginliano, 
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goremed  FloreUM  for  gonie  time  under  tbe 
orderfl  of  Leo  X.  He  made  hinuelf  by  force 
of  arms  duke  of  Urbino  in  Ifiie,  and  in  1518 
QiBiTied  Madeleine  de  la  Tonr,  of  the  royal 
hoQM  of  France.  He  died  April  38,  1519,  a 
few  dajB  after  the  birth  of  bia  famous  daogh- 
ter  GatiiBrine  de'  Hedioi.  Prior  to  bia  mar- 
riage tbe  duke  of  Urbino  had  an  iUegitimate 
Bon  named  ALxaeARDBO,  whoM  mother  waa  an 
Afrioan  alaye.  Tbe  paternity  of  Aleaaandro 
baa  alao  been  attribated  to  Pope  Olement  VII., 
who  was  himaeU  an  illegitimate  son  of  Oiolia- 
no,  'Uie  brotlier  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
It  is  certain  that  Aleaaandro  waa  in  hio^  favor 
with  the  pontiff,  who,  on  tbe  death  of  Loren- 
zo U.  without  legitimate  male  heir,  and  the 
conaeqnmit  failure  of  the  deecendanta  of  Oosmo 
the  Elder,  brought  him  forward  in   order  to 

Ererent  the  power  of  the  family  from  pasring 
ito  the  bands  of  a  oollateral  branch  descend- 
ed from  a  brother  of  Cosmo.  He  accordingly 
availed  himself  of  the  dissensione  of  tbe  Flor- 
entines, and  in  16S2,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  he  compelled 
the  repablic  to  receive  Alesaandro  as  itB  raler, 
with  the  title  of  dnke.  He  proved,  however,  to 
be  a  lioentionB  tyrant,  and  was  asssaunated  on 
Jan.  0,  1687,  by  Lorenzlno,  a  member  of  the 
collateral  branch  of  the  family,  Tbe  citizens 
aaeembled  on  this  event,  and  invested  Cosmo 
nz'  Hedioi,  snmamed  tbe  G-reat,  the  coaain  of 
Lorenzino,  with  the  aovereignty  nnder  the  ti- 
tie  of  chief  of  the  repnblic,  which  be  after- 
ward exchanged  for  that  of  grand  dnke.  He 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  grand  dukes, 
rii  in  Dmnber,  who  raled  Tuscany  till  1787, 
when  the  main  line  of  the  Uedici  family  be- 
came extinct.  (Bee  Tusoant.) 
HSId,  WkarlM  de'.    See  Oathabini  di' 

USDIOL 

MEBICI,  aaria  de'.    See  Maua  ni'  Mcnioi. 

■EDICDIB,  the  science  and  art  of  cnring  dis- 
ease. Borne  mde  appliances  to  woands  and  in- 
jnriea,  some  equally  mde  observances  in  cases 
of  internal  disease,  are  common  among  the 
most  berbaroQS  people.  The  idea  that  disesae 
is  caosed  by  the  anger  of  superior  and  invisible 
beinga  placed  ita  treatment  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe 
priests,  and  the  ssme  idea  caused  that  treat- 
ment to  consist  mainly  of  superstitions  rites. 
In  what  beyond  this  consisted  the  medicine  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Hindoos  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  only.  In  Greece  as  elsewhere  the 
early  history  of  medicine  is  involved  in  dark- 
ness, and  it  is  idle  to  gneea  how  much  truth  is 
contained  in  the  tables  concerning  Ohiron  and 
his  pnpit  ,£scnlapins,  or  the  bodb  of  the  latter, 
the  Homeric  heroea  Haehaon  and  Podalirins. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  templea  of  M%- 
cnlapins  were  from  an  early  period  the  resort 
of  the  sick,  who  submitted  themaelves  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Asclepiadce,  tbe  priests  of  the 
templea.  It  was  common  among  those  who 
were  onred  to  deporit  In  the  temple  a  votive 
tablet,  on  which  was  inscribed  some  account 
of  Uie  case  and  of  the  remedies  by  wMoh  it 
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WU  relieved ;  bnt  if  tbe  tablets  which  hav« 
oome  dawn  to  ns  are  fair  samples,  but  little 
information  conld  have  been  commnnioated  In 
this  way.  Unoh  more  must  have  been  due 
to  the  education  in  the  temple,  to  personal 
observation,  and  to  the  restless  and  inquiring 

Sirit  which  animated  the  early  Greelts.  But 
B  temples  of  jGaonlapius  are  not  the  only 
source  to  which  the  origin  of  scientific  medi- 
cine is  to  be  traced ;  in  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy some  attention  wsa  always  paid  to  the 
healing  art  as  a  branch  of  general  education. 
When  the  school  of  Pythagoras  was  broken  op, 
snd  his  disoiples  were  dispersed,  some  of  them 
attended  to  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and  un- 
like tiie  Asclepiadfe,  who  oonfined  their  cr"* 


tent  of  their  knowledge  or  the  value  of  their 
treatment  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a 
judgment.  Even  at  this  period  it  aeems  that 
there  was  still  another  class,  the  charlatans, 
who,  without  any  pretension  to  education, 
offered  their  nostrums  for  sale  in  the  market 
plaoe.  Besides  the  templea  of  ^Eaoul^iiuH  and 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  the  gymnaria  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  form  the  earlier  phy- 
nciauB.  The  gymnasiarchs  directed  the  regi- 
men of  tiiose  who  resorted  to  tbe  gymnasia; 
they  acquired  practical  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  the  injuries  to  which  their  pupils  were  lia- 
ble ;  they  set  fractures,  reduced  dislocations, 
directed  frictions,  dressings,  &c. — In  these  va- 
rious ways  medicine  had  already  made  sensible 
progress  when  Hippocrates  (bom  in  Cos  about 
460  B.  C.)  collected  the  scattered  knowledge 
of  his  time,  and  added  to  it  by  his  own  genius 
and  observation.  Of  the  numerous  works  as- 
cribed to  Hippocrates,  enough  are  decided  to 
be  genuine  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
learned  to  justify  the  veneration  in  which  be 
has  always  been  held  as  the  father  of  rational 
medicine.  Of  anatomy  tbe  notions  of  Hippo- 
crates were  crude  snd  limited,  and  must  have 
been  derived  solely  from  tbe  inspection  of  ani- 
mals, since  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  an- 
cients prevented  the  dissection  of  tbe  human 
body,  until  a  period  long  posterior  to  the  one 
of  which  wo  ^>eak.  His  physiology  is  on 
a  level  with  his  anatomy.  The  glands  are 
spongy  bodies  destined  to  absorb  moisture  from 
the  neighboring  parts,  and  the  brain,  the  largest 
of  the  glands,  draws  tiie  vapors  from  the  whole 
interior  of  the  body.  The  nee  of  the  mnsclee 
is  to  cover  the  bones,  &c.  (Renouard,  Eittowe 
de  la  mideeine.)  The  body  itself  is  composed 
of  tbe  four  elements  differently  combined  in 
different  individnala,  and  derived  from  them 
we  have  the  four  humors  of  the  body,  blood, 
phlegm,  bile,  and  black  bile,  from  whidi  again 
are  derived  the  four  temperaments.  Disease 
ooDsiBts  in  a  disordered  condition  of  the  flu- 
ids ;  these  are  subject  to  ooction,  which  when 
complete  terminates  in  a  critical  evacuation, 
the  localization  of  the  disease,  and  tbe  forma- 
tion of  a  critical  abscess,  the  occurrence  of 
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eryaipelas,  &c.  Whan  coetion  oonld  not  take 
plaoe  the  disease  was  niortaL  Ori»s  vss  ^t 
to  oocnr  on  oertftiu  iaji,  henoe  termed  oritical. 
He  speaks  of  a  principle  wbioh  he  terms  na- 
ture {glut's),  which  inflaencea  everj  part  of  the 
human  frame,  superiat«nds  all  its  actions,  pro- 
motes those  that  are  beneficial,  and  represses 
those  diat  are  injurious ;  the  great  object  of 
the  phjMoian  was  to  wateh  the  operation  of 
this  prinaiple,  to  aid  or  restrain  it,  ru'ely  to 
oonnteraot  it.  He  regarded  acute  diseases  ^one 
as  the  subject  of  treatment ;  chronic  affections 
were  esteemed  bejond  the  resources  of  art. 
The  great  merit  of  Hippocrates  lias  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  disease,  and  the  sagaoity  and  fidel- 
ity of  his  observations. — Not  long  after  Hip- 
pocrates, Praiagorss  of  Oos,  the  last  of  the 
Aaclepiadie  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
hietor;  of  medicine,  probably  belonging  him- 
self to  the  family  of  Hippocrates,  observed  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  poise  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  system.  Nona  of  his 
writings  have  been  preserved.  Aristotle  was 
the  son  of  a  physician,  and  probably  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Ms  life  practise<l  medicine ;  his 
knowledge  of  the  stmcture  of  the  body,  de- 
rived entirely  from  the  dissection  of  animalB, 
was  far  in  advance  of  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  he  laid  bo  widely  the  foundations 
of  comparative  anatomy,  that  for  ages  httle 
that  was  new  was  added  to  what  he  hnd  writr 
ten.  He  distingnishes  between  the  nntrilive, 
the  sensitive,  the  motive,  and  the  intelleotnal 
faculties.  The  first  is  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  to  everything  which  lives  and  dies; 
the  last  is  confined  to  a  very  few  species  of 
animals.  The  first  three  faculties  reside  in 
every  part  of  the  body ;  the  intellect  alone  has 
a  special  seat.  Where  this  is  he  nowhere  ei- 
pr^sly  says,  bnt  it  is  evident  from  a  variety  of 
passages  that  he  placed  it  in  the  heart  He 
speaks  of  the  greater  size  of  the  brain  in  man- 
kind, says  it  is  composed  of  two  lobes  and  of 
the  oerebellum,  and  mentions  the  ventricles.  Of 
the  nervons  Byst«m  he  was  ignorant,  conf  oand- 
ing  the  nerves  with  the  tendons.  Of  the  lungs 
his  account  is  reasonably  correct.  The  blood 
vessels  as  well  as  the  nerves  he  derives  from 
tite  heart,  which  alone  contuns  blood  of  itself, 
that  of  the  lungs  being  contained  in  the  vessels 
connected  with  the  heart  The  blood  Is  the 
most  important  of  the  fluids,  and  is  neoessory 
to  life;  deprived  of  it  to  a  slight  extent,  the 
animal  faints,  to  a  greater  dies,  while  its  at- 
tenuation and  alteration  give  rise  to  disease. — 
Soon  after  ite  foundation,  Alexandria,  nnder 
'  the  fostering  care  of  the  Ptolemies,  became  the 
centre  of  the  science  and  learning  of  the  time. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  regard  to 
medicine ;  tne  formation  of  the  Alexandrian 
library  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare  and 
expensive,  the  personal  support  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, the  new  drugs  which  commerce  brought 
from  distant  countriee,  and  above  all  the  au- 
thorization of  hnman  dissections,  gave  a  great 
impnise  to  medical  soienee.    But  the  works  of 


the  Alexandrian  school  have  entirely  periabed, 
and  we  can  only  judge  of  them  by  the  reports 
wbioh  are  scattra^d  through  the  writings  of 
Aretieus,  Celsus,  Pliny,  Galen,  &o.  Of  tbe 
earlier  members  of  the  Alexuidrian  school, 
Herophilus  and  Eraustratus  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. The  former  was  familiar  with  the 
lacteal  vessels  and  their  connection  with  tiie 
mesenterio  glands ;  the  mnsctee  were  no  long- 
er a  mere  covering  for  tbe  bones,  bnt  their 
proper  office  was  attributed  to  them.  Srasis- 
tralnis  was  acquainted  with  the  fonotions  of 
the  nerves,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
catheter;  while  Anunonius,  another  member 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  invented  an  instm- 
ment  for  the  crashing  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
thus  perhaps  anticipating  an  improvement  of 
our  own  day.  With  Herophilos  and  KrauB< 
tratns  the  eeal  for  anatomy  seems  to  have  died 
out ;  between  them  and  himself,  a  period  of 
nearly  COO  years,  Galen  enumerates  five  or  mx 

Ehysicians  only  who  occupied  themselves  with 
aman  disseotioDS. — Until  the  rise  of  the  Al- 
exandrian Bcliool,  dogmatism  or  rationalism. 
fortified  by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  had 
been  the  prevailing  system.  Tne  dogmatists 
maintained  that  in  order  to  treat  disease  we 
most  be  Bcquwnted  with  ita  occult  as  well  as 
exciting  causes,  and  with  the  natural  actions 
of  the  body,  as  couooctiou,  nutrition,  &c  To 
this  Philinns  of  Oos  and  Serapion  of  Alexan- 
dria replied  that  the  occult  causes  of  the  dog- 
matist depended  entirely  upon  hypothetieil 
opinions ;  that  the  minnte  motions  and  changM 
of  tbe  internal  parts  were  beyond  our  obser- 
vation ;  that  even  where  the  cause  of  a  disease 
was  known,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  such 
knowledge  led  to  a  remedy;  and  that  close 
observation  of  disease  and  experience  of  the 
effects  of  remedies  in  its  treatment  were  the 
only  safe  guides  to  medical  practice.  The 
new  doctrine,  or  empiricism  as  it  was  termed, 
long  divided  medical  opinion  with  dogmatiun, 
though  the  writings  of  its  advocates  nave  en- 
tirely perished,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
their  views  mainly  through  the  summary  given 
by  Oelsus.  About  160  years  after  the  origin 
of  empiricism,  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia,  at  first 
an  eminent  rhetorician,  began  to  practise  med- 
icine at  Rome.  A  philosopher  rather  than  a 
phydoian,  he  was  a  follower  of  Epioums'  and 
on  the  theories  of  his  master  he  founaed  a 
new  medical  doctrine  which,  aided  by  the 
popularity  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  as 
well  as  by  its  novelty  and  simplicity,  soon 
found  numerous  followers.  According  to  As- 
clepiades, the  human  body  is  permeated  in 
every  direction  by  pores  through  whidi  at  all 
times  atoms  varying  in  form  and  volume  are 
constantly  passing.  Health  consists  in  tbe 
symmetry  between  tbe  pores  and  the  atoms 
which  pass  through  them.  Disease  is  an  ob- 
struction of  tbe  pores  or  an  irr^^larity  in  tbe 
distribution  of  the  atoms.  This  theory  was 
further  developed  by  Themison  of  Ijaodicea, 
a  pupil  of  Aadepiades,  who  mode  all  dieeaMs 
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depend  njion  oonstriotdon  or  relaxatton,  or 
upon  a  third  and  mixed  condition,  wliile  all 
rconediee  were  divided  into  astringents  and  re- 
laxanta.  Asclepiades,  it  ia  teld,  was  t^e  first 
to  divide  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes 
of  acnte  and  ohronio.  'While  the  dogmatists 
made  the  flaids  the  prime  seat  of  disease,  and 
ascribed  the  origin  of  all  moladiea  to  some 
alteratitm  in  them,  the  methodists  on  the  other 
hand  thought  the  solids  were  first  affected, 
and  that  the  derangement  of  the  hnmors  waa 
but  seooudary;  and  the  dispute  abont  the 
hmnoral  patholc^  and  solidiam,  thus  origi- 
nated, has  continued  nnder  varioag  forms  to 
onr  own  time. — For  BOO  years,  according  to 
Pliny,  Rome  had  no  physicians;  not  that  no 
attempt  was  there  made  to  care  diseases,  but 
that  these  attempts  oonsistad  mainly^  in  snper^ 
■(ationa  obserrances.  Tbns,  according  to  Ijvy, 
following  the  advice  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
pestilenco  was  repeatedly  stayed  at  Rome  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  ApoUo  or  to  jEsonlapios, 
by  oelebratdng  pablic  games,  or  by  the  dictator 
drlTing  a  naO  into  the  oapitol ;  and  Oato  the 
Oensor  tmsted  to  simples  with  charms  and 
incantations.    When  interconrse  with  Greece 


waa  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  Ctesar  when 
waa  taken  by  the  pirates  was  accompanied  by 
his  pbyffloian.  On  attaining  snpreme  power, 
Cssar  decreed  that  all  physicians  at  Rome 
shoold  enjoy  the  privUeftes  of  cittzenship. 
After  the  namea  of  Aaclepiades  and  Themison, 
that  of  Soranns  occurs  prominently  among 
II>o9e  practiring  medicine  at  Rome  ;  there 
were  probably  three  physicians  of  this  name, 
hnt  the  most  celebrated  was  a  Greek  edn- 
oated  at  Alexandria  and  settled  at  Rome ;  his 
writings  hare  perished,  imless,  as  some  have 
supposed,  those  of  CEelins  Anrelianns  are  a 
translation  of  them.  Cnlins  is  said  to  have 
been  a  natiTe  of  Mnmidia,  and  probably  flonr- 
iahed  in  the  8d  century.  Of  nnmerons  works 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  that  on  acute 
and  chronic  diseases  is  alone  preserved.  It  is 
written  in  barbarous  Latin,  but  in  its  descrip- 
tion of  disease  is  a  great  advance  on  earlier  au- 
thors. Gnlins,  like  Soraaus,  belonged  to  the 
methodio  sect,  and  is  its  principal  exponent. 
Of  the  few  Latin  medical  authors,  Oelsns  is 
the  chief.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  1st 
century,  and  to  have  written  volaminons  trea- 
tises on  architectnre,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  ice., 
all  of  which  have  perished.  His  book  Dt 
Mtdieina  is  a  digest  of  what  was  known  to 
the  sacienta  on  the  subject,  and  abows  the 
great  progresa  which  medicine  had  made  in 
consequence  of  the  labors  of  the  anatomists 
of  Alexandria.  Celsns  treats  of  most  of  the 
great  operations  of  surgery,  of  the  operations 
for  stone  and  hernia,  of  wounds  of  the  intes- 
tines, of  cataract;  he  gives  directions  for  the 
nse  of  the  catheter,  speaks  of  the  trephine  in 
injnriea  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  use  of  the 
ligatnre  in  divided  or  lacerated  blood  vessels. 
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in  varices,  and  in  hsemorrboids.  The  name 
of  Andromachus,  a  native  of  Crete  and  phy- 
sician to  Nero,  has  come  down  to  us  as  the 
inventor  of  certain  polypliarmacentical  com- 
pounds, one  of  which,  the  theriac,  containing 
the  dried  flesh  of  vipers,  with  60  other  ingre- 
dients, was  retained  in  the  pbarmacopceias  of 
the  la^t  century;  and  he  is  likewise  the  first 
to  whom  was  given  the  title  of  archister. 
Probably  contemporary  with  Crelins  Anrelia- 
nns was  Aretsens  of  Cappadocia;  we  know 
nothing  of  him  but  his  birthplace ;  be  has  left 
a  treatise  on  diseases  remarkable  for  accurate 
and  spirited  description,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  medical  worka  of  an- 
tiquity. Oolen  (born  in  Pergamos,  A.  B.  180), 
after  Hippocrates,  has  bad  a  far  wider  share  of 
renown  than  any  other  phyidoian;  for  more 
than  IS  centuries  his  authority  reigned  supreme 
in  the  schools;  even  facts  were  disputed  if 
they  were  against  the  authority  of  Galen.  He 
adopted  the  Hippocratlc  theory  of  the  four 
elements,  the  four  humors,  and  the  fonr  qnali- 
liee,  elaborating  and  refining  upon  them  at 
great  length  and  with  great  sobtlety,  and  ma- 
king them  the  gronndwork  of  his  doctrines, 
Be^des  the  eotlds  and  the  finids,  be  assumed 
a  third  principle,  the  spirits,  as  entering  into 
onr  compositioD.  These  spirits  were  of  three 
kinds :  the  natural  spirits,  derived  from  the 
venous  blood ;  the  vital  spirits,  formed  in  the 
heart  by  tiie  action  of  the  air  we  breathe 
upon  the  natural  spirits,  and  which  are  driven 
through  the  arteries;  and  the  animal  spirits, 
formed  in  the  brain  from  the  vital  spirits. 
He  also  soppoBed  the  human  soul  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  parts :  a  vegetative,  residing  in 
the  liver;  an  irascible,  in  the  heart;  and  a 
rational,  having  its  seat  in  the  brain.  The 
most  valuable  of  the  works  of  Galen  are  those 
in  which  he  treats  of  anatoniy  and  physiology. 
He  appears  to  have  dissected  animals  outj, 
and  be  recommends  students  to  visit  Alexan- 
dria,  where  they  could  study  from  the  human 
skeleton.  Conddering  the  narrowness  of  his 
resourcee,  bis  descriptions  are  wonderfolty 
correct,  and  they  comprehend  all  that  was 
known  of  anatomy  nntu  the  time  of  Vesalins. 
Dioscorides,  who  lived  probably  in  the  early 
part  of  the  2d  century,  for  many  centuries 
shared  the  authority  of  Galen.  He  has  left  a 
work  on  the  materia  medica  which  comprises 
all  that  was  known  to  the  ancients  upon  the 
subject;  its  arrangement  is  bad,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  articles  so  vague  that  many 
of  tiiem  can  no  longer  he  recognized  iritii  cer- 
tainty ;  yet  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  it  was  for 
1,400  years  a  standard  treatise. — From  the  time 
of  Galen  medicine  began  to  participate  in  the 
decline  which  bad  already  overtaken  art  and 
literatore.  Dissections  were  no  longer  made; 
the  earlier  Christians  had  as  great  a  horror  of 
profaning  the  dead  body  as  the  pagans,  and 
medical  writers,  appearing  at  rare  intervals, 
contented  themselves  mainly  with  abridging  or 
copying  the  worka  of  Galen.    Oribssins  in  the 
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4th  c«iitai7,  Aetim  about  600,  Alexander  Tral- 
U&iiDS  in  Uie  6th  oentnry,  and  Panlus  .i£gineta 
in  the  7th,  all  wrote  in  Greek,  and  were  all 
zealons  Galeniets.  It  la  but  just  to  obaerve 
that  Paulns  eeenu  to  have  been  fnller  than 
his  originslH  in  the  description  of  sargioal  die- 
eaaea  and  operationa.  It  was  onljr  when  medi- 
cine alreed;  tended  toward  its  decline  that  it 
became  l^dl;  organized.  In  the  pagan  world 
ever;  one  praotised  at  hia  will,  making  his 
way  hj  anon  qualities  as  he  poeaassed.  The 
injur;  done  bj  quaokerj  and  imposture  led 
tin&llj  to  a  remedj.  Under  the  Christian  em- 
perors everj  town  of  a  oertun  size  had  its 
arohiatera  (chi^f  physicians),  and  no  one  oould 
practise  medicine  without  having  undergone 
an  examination  by  them.  They  were  paid  by 
the  state,  and  in  return  were  bound  to  attend 
the  poor  gratnitonsly.  tu  a  number  of  the 
principal  towns  medical  schools  were  estab- 
lished, in  which  the  profeasora  and  leoturera 
received  a  regular  salary.  The  archiaters  of 
the  emperors  had  the  title  of  count  or  dnke, 
and  ranked  with  the  principal  ofiioers  of  state. 
— Hospitals  and  dispensaries  owe  their  origin 
to  Christianity;  the  pagans  appear  to  have 
hod  no  analogons  institutions.  The  first  hos- 
pital seems  to  have  been  founded  at  Ctesarea 
by  St.  Panla  toward  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  the  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  pious,  the  powerfnl,  and  the  wealthy.— 
While  the  western  empire  had  sunk  into  bar- 
barism, and  the  easl«ni,  sadly  limited,  was 
struggling  for  exiatenoe,  medical  acienoe  found 
refuge  amons  the  Arabians.  Exceptiiig  on 
two  points,  mey  contributed  littie  or  nothing 
to  its  advancement;  but  Rliazes,  Ali  Abbas, 
Avicenna,  Albucasis,  with  the  Spanish  Sara- 
eens  Avenzoar  and  Averroee,  were  all  voln- 
minons  writers.  Their  writings  consist  mun- 
It  of  compilations  from  the  Greek  authors, 
obieUy  from  Galen,  whose  subtleties  and  re- 
finements were  suited  to  their  geniua;  yet  the 
"Canon  "of  Avicenua  was  for  several  centu- 
ries the  received  text  book  in  the  medical 
schools  of  both  the  Arabians  and  Europeans; 
and  all  the  knowledge  Europe  had  of  the 
Greek  authors  was  derived  from  the  transla- 
tions of  the  Arabs.  In  two  partionlara,  as 
was  mentioned,  the  writings  of  the  Arabiana 
are  of  high  interest:  1.  In  them  we  get  the 
earliest  clear  account  of  the  existence  of  erup- 
tive fevers;  these  were  divided  by  them  into 
two  forma,  variola  (amallpoi)  and  morbiiU 
(the  little  pests),  the  latter  iacluding  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  probably  other  non-vedo- 
niar  eruptions.  3.  Not  only  do  we  derive 
from  the  Arabians  a  number  of  our  milder 
purgatives,  cassia,  manna,  senna,  rhubarb,  to- 
gether with  tamarinds,  camphor,  ten.,  but  in 
tlioir  pursuit  of  alchemy  they  produced  dis- 
tilled liquors,  some  of  the  metallic  salts,  and 
many  new  pharmaceutic  pj^arations,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  science  which  has 
been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  medi- 
cine.— As  order  b^an  to  emerge  again  from 


the  chaos  of  barbarism  which  aneoeeded  the 
fali  of  the  western  Roman  empire,  monka 
and  priests  became  the  principal  phyridana, 
and  a  little  medicine  was  taaght  in  some  of 
the  monaateries ;  for  a  long  time  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  of  Monte  Casino  enjoyed  in 
this  respect  an  extended  reputation.  From 
the  9th  to  the  18th  oentnry  the  Jews,  acqui- 
ring in  their  commerce  with  the  Saracens  such 
knowledge  as  was  possessed  by  the  latter,  be- 
came celebrated  as  physiciaiis;  and  aa  sncb, 
despite  the  laws  which  forbade  them  to  ad- 
minister remedies  to  Christians,  obtained  ac* 
oeas  to  courts  sod  even  to  the  palace  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  One  small  town  affords  & 
dimmer  of  light  during  the  darkness  of  this 
neriod.  The  school  of  Salerno  ia  s^d  to 
nave  been  founded  about  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Alexandrian  library  b;  the 
Saracens.  Toward  tiie  end  of  the  8tfa  oentiOT 
it  had  attained  reputation,  and  from  the  lOut 
to  the  18th  was  at  the  height  of  its  celebrity. 
The  Eegimen  Sanitatu  SaUmi,  the  dietetic 

Srecepts  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  composed  by 
ohn  of  Milan  for  the  use  of  Robert  duke  of 
Normandy,  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
has  been  frequently  republished  and  oommeu' 
tated  (translated  by  Prof.  Ordronnaui,  New 
York,  1872).  The  most  celebrated  member 
of  this  school  was  Constantinos  Africanua, 
who,  driven  from  hia  native  country  as  « 
aorcerer,  for  a  time  taught  at  Salerno.  Hia 
works,  whi(Jli  are  muneroas,  are  translotioDB 
from  the  Arable,  written  in  barbarous  I^tin. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  Frede- 
rick II.  published  an  edict  that  no  one  should 
practise  medicine  in  the  kingdom  of  N^les 
until  he  had  been  examined  by  the  f  acnlty  of 
Salerno.  The  candidate,  after  completing  hia 
course  of  studies,  was  examined  on  the  Thera- 
pentics  of  Galen,  the  first  book  of  Avioenna, 
and  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocratee.  He  after- 
ward swore  to  be  pure  m  his  life,  to  be  sub- 
missive to  the  laws,  to  attend  the  poor  gra- 
tuitously, and  not  to  share  the  profits  of  the 
apothewy.  Be  then  received  a  diploma,  but 
for  the  first  year  was  compelled  to  practise  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  an  older  physician. 
— About  the  year  1816  Uondino,  a  professor 
in  the  university  of  Bologna,  dissected  the  bod> 
iea  of  two  females;  he  ^terward  published  an 
anatomical  description  of  the  body,  which  fof 
the  next  SOO  years  was  used  as  a  text  book 
in  the  Italian  universities.  His  merit  consists 
mainly  in  the  boldness  of  his  undertaking,  as 
his  anatomy  was  not  much  in  advance  of  tiM 
at  Galen.  He  did  not  open  the  tiranium,  for 
fear  of  committing  a  mortal  ein.  Before  the 
year  1600  human  dissections  were  prosecuted 
at  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Pavis.  Toward  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century  Du  Boia, 
or  Sylvius,  as  bis  name  was  Latinized,  used  the 
human  body  in  his  demonstrations  at  Paris  as 
often  as  it  could  be  procured.  Galen  was  still 
looked  up  to  aa  an  indispatable  authority ;  and 
when  the  results  of  disaeotion  did  not  coincide 
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with  bis  descnpUoiu,  tbej  were  looked  upon 
u  exceptiona  to  the  general  mle,  or  as  eri- 
deDce  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  hnmaD  race. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  about  the 
jear  154S,  Veaalins,  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  nniveruty  of  Padao,  published  big  great 
work  on  anatomy,  in  which  he  pointed  ont  the 
errors  of  Oalen,  and  mainUuned  thftt  bi«  de- 
soriptions  were  taken,  not  from  human  dis- 
sections, but  from  those  of  apes.  The  age 
wftB  one  of  anatomical  discovety,  and  Colum- 
bna,  the  snooeeeor  of  Vesolias  at  Padua.  Ensta- 
chins  at  Rome,  and  Fallopins,  confirmed  and 
inor«aaed  the  disooTeriea  of  Vesaliua,  The 
prejadices  against  homan  dissection  were  miti- 
gated, aab^eetx  became  compare tivelT  abnndiint, 
and  printing  and  engraving  served  to  spread 
^road  and  perpetaate  the  disooveries  that 
were  made. — After  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
learned  Greeks  carried  a  knowledge  of  their 
Janguoge  and  literature  to  the  western  world. 
Previous  to  this  date  the  Greek  medical  wri' 
ten  had  been  read  only  through  the  mediom  of 
faulty  Arabic  translations;  but  medical  men 
now  availed  themselves  of  this  new  Boaroe  of 
information,  and  translations  of  Oalen,  Hip- 

S«rat«s,  Dioscorides,  and  others  were  msae 
reotly  from  the  Greek.  Thomas  Linacre, 
physidan  to  Henry  VIII.  and  to  Vary,  distjn- 
gniahed  himself  in  this  career;  he  eetablished 

Srofeaeorsbips  at  Orford  and  Cambridge  for 
Inotrating  tue  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Ga- 
len, and  lud  the  foandations  of  the  royal  col- 
lege of  physicians  at  London.  Among  those 
distingnished  in  the  same  path  were  Mercuriali, 
Fote,  and  J.  Femel ;  and  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians as  of  the  laamed  tbronghont  Christen- 
dom was  directed  to  resoning  and  illnstrating 
the  remains  of  antiquity  rather  than  to  original 
TMearch. — While  medicine  was  thns  recover- 
ing the  ground  it  had  lost,  surgery  also  was  iro- 
provinK-  Physicians  in  the  middle  ogee  being 
mvariably  priests,  whom  a  canon  of  the  church 
forbids  to  shed  blood,  sargical  operations  com- 
monly fell  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  and  ig- 
norant olassof  barber  Bnrgeons,  who  (reqnently 
were  itinerants.  Graduslly  matters  improved ; 
the  clerical  physicians  occasionally  operated, 
while  the  barber  sargeons  struggled  to  rsise 
themselves  to  a  hisher  rank.  Qui  de  Ghanliac, 
a  learned  priest  Who  pnbliahed  abont  the  year 
1803  the  earliest  modem  work  on  surgery,  op- 
erated himself;  while  in  the  16th  centary  the 
great  anatomists  Yesaliug,  Fallopins,  &o.,  were 
likewise  distingaished  sn^eons.  Bat  snc^ry 
received  its  greatest  impalae  from  Ambroise 
Par6,  who  commenced  nia  career  as  a  barber 
snrgeon.  At  that  period  wonnds  received  from 
flreanns  were  considered  poisonons,  and  it  was 
customary  on  this  acconnt  to  cauterize  their 
track  with  boiling  oil.  In  16S6,  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  serving  as  surgeon  with  the  French 
army  in  Provence,  Park's  supply  of  oil  failed 
htm.  Ha  conid  not  sleep  for  anxiety,  bnt  in 
the  morning  he  found  that  those  who  had  not 
been  caaterized  were  doing  better  than  those 
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who  had,  and  this  soon  led  to  a  revolntion  in 
practice.  The  application  of  the  ligature  in- 
stead of  the  actual  cautery  to  reatriun  hnmor- 
rhags  Bfl«r  amnntations  v^  another  of  his 
discoveries. — Wnile  the  authority  of  Galen 
was  dispated  by  the  anatomists  on  matters  of 
fact,  his  opinions  were  attacked  by  a  new 
school  of  physicians,  who  were  the  offshoot  of 
the  prevailing  study  of  alchemy.  Of  this  school 
Paracelsus  obtained  the  greatest  notoriety.  He 
publicly  burned  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avi- 
cenna  at  Basel,  but  bad  nothing  to  substitate 
for  them  bnt  wild  and  incoherent  speculations. 
Perhaps  it  was  portly  owing  to  the  growing 
spirit  of  independent  observation  that  we  first 
hear  during  the  IGth  centary  of  a  number  of 
new  diseases.  Whooping  cough,  scurvy,  the 
sweating  sickness,  and  syphilis  were  now  first 
described.  Of  scarvy  we  must  heUeve  that  the 
oanses  which  produce  it  at  present  most  have 

Srodnced  it  from  aU  time;  and  that  if  it  sel- 
om  occurred  in  ancient  times,  it  must  have 
been  because  of  the  different  modes  of  living 
and  the  short  dnraUon  of  the  voyages.  With 
syphilis  the  case  is  different ;  the  theory  of  the 
Amerioan  origin  of  the  disease  is  now  shown 
to  be  nnfounded,  and  whether  it  had  existed 
obscnrely  for  a  long  time,  or  whether  it  arose, 
as  some  think,  from  a  degeneration  of  the  lep- 
rosy so  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  its  sadden 
explosion  at  Naples  at  the  end  of  the  IGth  cea- 
tnry  and  its  rapid  spread  throughout  Europe 
are  eqnslly  Dnaccoantahle. — The  great  anato- 
mists  of  the  I6th  century  had  paved  the  way 
for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Cnsalpinns,  in  bis  i^>eevlvm  ArUi  Mediem  Biv- 
poeratiotim,  bad  shown  a  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  the  ciionlation  of  the  blood.  Servetus 
had  proclaimed  the  lesser  circulation  through 
the  longs ;  the  valves  of  the  heart,  of  the  aorta, 
and  of  the  veins  were  known ;  it  was  proved 
by  experiments  on  hving  animals  that  when 
an  artery  was  tied  the  blood  no  longer  flowed, 
and  the  pulse  ceased  on  the  side  most  distant 
from  the  heart;  that  when  a  vein  was  tied  it 
swelled  below  the  ligatnre,  while  it  became 
empty  on  the  side  toward  the  heart.  And  yet 
the  last  step  was  not  made.  At  length  William 
Harvey,  after  having  for  about  10  years  taught 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  his  lecUtres,  in 
1636  published  his  doctrine  to  the  world;  and 
thoogh  meeting  at  first  with  opposition  from 
some  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession, 
it  made  rapid  progress  snd  was  universally 
adopted  during  the  lifetime  of  its  discoverer. 
In  Iflfll  Ualpi^  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
showed  the  course  of  the  globules  of  tlie  blood 
in  the  smaller  vessels,  and  SO  years  later  Leen- 
wenhoek  was  able  to  follow  the  circulation  into 
the  minutest  capillaries.  The  true  theory  of 
respiration  soon  followed  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation.  Tfaeancienta  taught  that  the  minute 
bronchial  tubes  inosculated  with  the  pnlmonsry 
veins,  and  that  the  air  thus  found  its  way  into 
the  heart.  In  1661  Ualpighi  demonstrated  the 
vesicular  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  abont  the 
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same  time  Borelli  and  others  ahowed  the  ineoh- 
tuusm  bj  which  respiration  is  accomplished. 
la  1 83S  Gospard  Aaselli,  professor  of  anaUimy 
at  Miian,  discovered  the  lacteal  vessels ;  and 
•boot  30  years  Iat«r  Jean  Pecquet  demoDBtra- 
ted  th'e  reservoir  which  bears  his  name,  toge- 
ther with  the  thoracic  duct  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  tennin&tion  in  tlie  left  siibolsvian. 
The  Ijmphatio  system,  the  aerves,  the  brain, 
and  the  organs  of  apectal  sense  were  all  stud- 
ied with  ewe.  In  1747  HaUer  pnhlished  his  Pri- 
ma LiatiK  Phyticlogim,  and  10  years  lat^  his 
Mementa  PkytiologiiB  CorporU  ffumant;  and 
from  this  period  physiology  had  a  distinct  ex- 
istence as  a  science. — In  the  mean  time  the 
materia  medica  had  been  enriched  by  a  nnm- 
ber  of  new  artides.  The  chemista  had  intro- 
dnoed  a  variety  of  metallic  and  alkaline  salts, 
end  the  new  world  had  yielded  gauacnm,  sar- 
sapariUa,  ipecacoanha,  Sco, ;  bnt  two  remedies 
from  their  importance  require  a  more  special 
notice.  On  the  first  appearance  of  syphilisthe 
Anrgeons  had  attacked  it  b;  means  of  mercu- 
rial fricdons,  and  with  saccess ;  bnt  their  em- 
ployment in  nnmerona  instances  was  attended 
by  Mich  terrible  oonseqnences,  that  they  grad- 
nally  fell  into  disuse.  Paraoelsna  had  employed 
meroary  internally,  bat  in  the  hands  of  saoh  a 
practitioner  it  oonld  rarely  be  prodactJve  of 
other  than  mischief;  the  Oalenists  condemned 
its  ose,  and  the  chemical  physicians  gave  it 
rarely  and  secretly.  Oradndlly  it  again  come 
into  favor,  and  in  IVSO  Van  Swieten,  the  phy- 
Hdan  of  Maria  Theresa,  directed  all  the  cases 
of  syphilis  in  the  military  and  civil  hospitals 
of  the  Austrian  empire  to  be  treated  with 
email  doses  of  corrosive  snblimate  in  solution, 
and  the  practioesoon  became  common  through- 
out Europe.  The  ancients,  with  whom  mia- 
rioos  diseases  were  common,  had  no  specific 
means  of  arresting  their  attack ;  even  mild  in- 
termittents  often  contjnned  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  finally  induced  organic  changes  and 
dropsy.  In  1889  Peruvian  bark  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  countess  of 
(Jinohon ;  and  though  the  extravagance  of  its 
price,  the  adnlterations  it  sometimes  met  with, 
and  ita  nanseousness  were  obstacles  to  its  sno- 
oeaa,  fta  nse  soon  became  common  throughout 
Enrope. — As  chemistry,  from  vain  soarch  after 
th«  philosopher's  stone  or  the  eiusirvita,  began 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  science,  it  influenced 
more  markedly  the  prevailing  medical  doctrines. 
Francis  de  le  Bo6  or  Sylvins,  a  Fleming  called 
to  the  professorship  of  practical  medicine  in 
1668,  was  the  first  to  present  a  chemical  theory 
of  the  actions  of  the  animal  economy.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  digestion  and  nutrition 
were  the  conaequence  of  specific  fermenta- 
tions, in  which  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice, 
and  the  bile  take  parL  Fevers  vrere  produced 
by  other  fermentations  caused  by  a  vicious  bile 
or  lymph.  Certain  of  the  humors  were  natii- 
rally  acid,  others  alkaline;  in  a  state  of  health 
these  were  in  equilibriam,  but  disease  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  predominanoe  of  one  or  the 


other.  This  doctrine,  more  or  teas  modified, 
had  many  followers,  and  for  a  time  was  preva- 
lent both  on  the  continent  and  in  England. 
Willis  and  Thomas  Sydenham  may  be  ranked 
among  the  iatro-chemists ;  bat  Sydenham  is 
much  the  more  remarkable  for  the  careful  and 
oonscientioua  manner  in  which,  uninfluenced 
by  theory,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  observa- 
tion of  disease. — While  the  chemical  school 
was  taking  form  at  the  north,  in  Italy  the 
progress  of  physical  science  was  turning  the 
attention  of  theoretic  physicians  in  a  new 
direction.  Alfonso  Borelli,  a  profound  mathe- 
matician, was  the  originator  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  iatro-mathematioal  school.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  work  Be  Mota  Animaliitm  he 

S plies  the  received  principles  of  physics  to 
e  subject  of  mnscnlar  addon,  treats  of  the 
various  attitudes  and  modes  at  progression  of 
men  and  animals,  of  walking,  running,  le^>- 
ing,  flying,  swimming,  and  eaters  into  learned 
and  cnrioQB  oalcnlations  of  the  amount  of  force 
which  is  expended  in  particular  acts.  In  the 
second  part  he  treats  of  the  internal  move- 
ments, of  those  of  the  heart,  of  the  blood  in 
the  vessels,  and  of  the  action  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  the  whole  body  was  regarded  as  a  ma- 
chine, and  the  laws  of  mechanics,  of  hydraulics 
and  hydrostatics,  were  rigidly  applied  to  it  As 
an  instance  of  the  futile  but  elaborate  calcula- 
tions into  which  the  mathematical  phyacians 
were  led,  Borelli  calculates  that  the  heart  at 
each  contraction  overcomes  a  weight  of  180.- 
000  lbs.  The  physiology  of  the  mathematical 
school  bad  its  innuenoe  upon  their  pathology; 
and  the  terms  derivation,  revulsion,  lentor,  ob- 
struction, resolution,  &c.,  all  founded  on  P^[b- 
ical  principles,  were  universally  used.  Tile 
mathematical  school  had  many  and  eminent 
followere  throughout  Europe :  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Pitcirim,  Freind  the  historian  of  medicine, 
and  Mead;  in  Holland  and  Germany,  Boer- 
haave  and  John  Bernoulli ;  in  France,  Sau- 
vages,  the  eminent  and  learned  nosol^st,  and 
Benac,  the  physician  of  Louis  SIY.  Hermann 
Boerhaave,  professor  of  medicine  at  Levden, 
had  great  talent  and  immense  learning^  and 
was  an  accurate  observer  and  a  sagacious  prac- 
titioner. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  devote 
himself  to  clinical  teaching,  and  he  was  fortu- 
nate in  the  devotion  of  such  pupils  as  Van 
Swieten  and  Haller.  Unfortunately  for  his 
permanent  reputation,  he  lived  in  an  age  of 
transition,  and  his  system,  generally  received 
during  his  lifetime,  scarcely  survived  its  author. 
Jean  Senac,  another  of  the  mathematical  phy- 
sicians, to  whom  Morgagni  applies  the  epitliet 
of  "  great,"  published  a  book  on  diseases  of  the 
heart,  which  has  only  been  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  methods  of  aus- 
cultation and  percnssion. — While  the  chemical 
and  raatheraatical  physicians  were  reducing  the 
actions  of  the  living  body  to  the  laws  which 
govern  inert  matt«r,  a  wholly  opposite  tenden- 
cy manifested  itself  in  Germany.  Previously 
indeed  Van  Helmont,  a  mystic  and  alchemist 
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nthw  thftn  a  phjsidan,  in  acoonnliDg  for  the 
vital  operatio&B,  had  introdaced  what  be  termed 
th«  ardimua,  now  a  chemical  fenneot  and  now 
an  intelligent  being,  u  a  controlliag  power ; 
bnt  his  opmions  found  no  followers,  and  onlj 
influenced  indirectly  the  progress  of  medicine. 
Qeorg  Ernest  Btahl,  a  great  chemist  aa  weU  as 
ph/aician,  appointed  profeuor  d  medicine  in 
the  □Diversity  of  Halle  in  1GQ4,  was  the  aathor 
of  the  new  sjstem.  According  to  Stabl,  the 
anima  (sonD  is  the  great  motor  and  directing 
principle  of  the  human  body.    It  ezerdses  a 

.  racnperative  and  soperintending  influence,  and 
goards  againHt  injuries,  or  when  thej  oconr 

'  takes  the  best  means  of  repairing  them;  it  is 
the  common  sonroe  of  all  motion,  of  all  aeore- 
tioc,  of  all  the  vital  actions.  In  showing  the 
tiiBiiffioieiioy  of  the  known  chemical  or  phys- 
ioal  forces  to  acconnt  for  the  vital  actions, 
Stahl  is  happy  and  ingenions;  but  in  hia  sub- 
tle diaqnisitjons  on  his  own  agent,  he  becomes 
eonfnaed  and  nninteiligible.  He  has  the  merit 
of  showing  mach  more  clearly  than  had  hith- 
erto been  done  the  influence  which  tlie  mind 
eserta  over  the  body.  Stahl's  optniona,  con- 
trarj'  to  moat  theoriea,  exerted  a  controlling 
inflamce  over  his  medical  practice,  redncing 
the  office  of  the  physioiBQ  to  that  of  watching 
and  forwarding  t}ie  operations  that  nature  un- 
dertakM  for  her  own  relief;  while  his  doo- 
trinea,  set  forth  with  great  logical  subtlety,  at 
a  time  when  met^hyeioal  speculations  were  in 
Togna,  though  they  foand  few  direct  follow- 
ers, yet  had  a  Ism  influence  on  the  minda  of 
the  profession.  Friedrioh  Hoffmann,  a  fellow 
professor  with  Stahl  at  Halle,  was  a  volumi- 
Dons  writer,  whose  reputation  has  extended  to 
our  own  time.  He  attribnted  to  the  nervous 
aystem  most  of  the  functions  and  bflnenoea 
which  Btahl  ascribed  to  the  anima.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  animal  fibre,  he  ascribes  to  It  a  cer- 
tain natural  "  tone,"  which  may  be  increased 
into  "  spasm  "  or  diminished  to  "atony;"  and 
eonnerted  with  both  these  hypotheses,  while 
admitting  the  fluids  to  be  sometimes  primarily 
dtoeaaed,  In  the  majority  of  cases  he  thonght 
the  soHds  were  flrst  affected.— As  early  as  1TS2 
Boiasier  de  Sanvages  of  Montpellier  published 
his  methodic  nosology,  in  which  he  endeavors 
to  class  and  distinguish  diseases  in  the  same 
manner  an  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  claased 
and  described  by  the  botanists.  His  work  was 
of  great  nse  in  the  advanoement  of  medicine, 
and  remained  the  standard  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject nntil  the  publication  in  1772  of  the  nosol- 
ogy of  Cnllen.  This  author,  a  profeasor  first  in 
thenniversity  of  Glasgow  andafterwardinthat 
of  Edinbnrgh,  contributed  greatlj  to  raise  the 
latter  school  to  the  high  rank  which  it  has  since 
eajojed.  His  teachings  and  writings  exercised 
a  wide  influence,  and  their  effects  can  still  be 
traced  in  English  medicine  in  onr  own  da}';  bis 
descriptions  of  disease  in  particular  are  remark- 
able for  their  force  and  conciseness,  bat  the 
progress  of  science  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  the 
TiewB  on  which  his  system  was  founded.  A 
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contemporary  and  rival  of  OoUen,  John  Brown, 
a  man  of  genius  but  of  wayward  and  ill  regula- 
ted character,  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  sys- 
tem which  enjoyed  a  temporary  popularity, 
and  which,  somewhat  modified,  found  eminent 
followers  in  Italy  within  a  recent  period.^The 
end  of  the  last  century  witnessed  the  most  im- 
portant practical  discovery  ever  made  in  medi- 
cine. Up  to  that  period  smallpox  annually 
committed  the  most  fearful  ravages ;  the  deaths 
from  it  in  Europe  alone  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  400,000  a  year,  while  it  left  many 
blind  or  disfigured.  The  practice  of  inocula- 
tion, brought  from  Constantinople  by  I^dy 
Uary  Wortley  Uoniagu,  had  indeed  diminished 
the  evil,  but  the  rem^y  itself  was  attended 
with  great  inconvenience,  and  was  not  desti- 
tute of  danger.  The  discovery  of  Jenner,  an- 
nounced in  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and 
Effects  of  the  Variolo)  Vaccinte  "  (London, 
1T98},  has  placed  the  disease  completely  under 
onr  control;  and  if  it  still  commits  occasional 
ravages,  it  is  owing  to  the  laiity  of  the  taws 
and  the  carelessness  of  individuals.  Another 
great  improvement  in  practical  medicine,  the 
nse  of  lemon  juice,  sour  kront,  &o.,  in  the 
dietary  of  aeamen,  by  which  scnrvy,  which 
formerly  committed  fearful  havoc  on  both  the 
naval  and  mercantile  marine,  has  become  almost 
unknown,  is  due  to  the  naval  surgeons  of  the 
last  centnry. — In  the  present  century  practical 
medicine  has  made  greater  advances  than  in  any 
other  similar  period.  This  may  he  attributed : 
1,  to  the  brilliant  discoveries  which  have  ren- 
dered chemistry  a  new  science,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  are  now  able  to  comprehend  much 
more  clearly  than  before  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion, respiration,  calorification,  secretion,  and 
excretion;  2,  to  the  increased  attention  paid 
to  microscopy,  by  which  the  mode  of  devel- 
opment of  the  germ,  the  organization  and 
growth  of  the  different  tissues,  the  process  of 
repair  and  that  of  inflammation,  end  other 
morbid  processes,  have  been  investigated;  8, 
to  the  rapid  progress  of  experimental  physi- 
ology, aided  by  chemistry  and  microscopy;  4, 
to  the  increased  cultivation  of  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  ;  fi,  to  the  cultivation 
of  morbid  anatomy  not  only  in  relation  to  the 
symptoms  of  disease  during  Ufe,  but  to  the 
various  degrees  of  morbid  developments,  and 
to  the  relation  which  those  developments  bear 
to  each  other ;  6,  to  the  new  and  more  perfect 
methods  of  investigating  disease,  by  which  its 
diagnosis  baa  become  more  certain.  Under 
the  last  head  two  discoveries  are  prominent, 
which  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  medi- 
cine, giving  it  a  degree  of  certainty  which  at 
one  time  seemed  hopeless :  that  by  Laennec  of 
auscultation  and  percussion,  and  that  by  Bright 
of  the  disease  of  the  kidney  which  bears  his 
name.  The  development  and  perfecting  of 
each  of  these  discoveries  has  employed  and  is 
employing  the  lives  and  founding  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  vaat  number  of  learned,  fealous,  and 
able  men.    7.  The  discovery  by  pharmaceuti- 
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cat  chemists  of  tlie  active  principlaa  of  Tsrioue 
drags,  has  not  onlj  rendered  thoaa  drags  more 
certain  and  lees  naaseona,  but  haa  enabled  ua 
to  exhibit  neoesaarj  dosea  which  the  stomach 
otherwiae  woald  be  auable  to  retain.  S.  Not 
011I7  has  the  materia  medica  been  benefit^  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  but  bj  the  dia- 
coverj  of  varions  other  remedies,  by  which 
diseaaea  hitherto  rebelliona  have  been  render- 
ed more  smenable  to  the  resoarces  of  art,  and 
by  that  of  anwstheticB. — Eoutono  Medicine  ia 
a  term  used  to  designate  a  school  of  medicine 
whose  distinctive  doctrines  are  the  selection 
of  whatever  may  be  thought  the  beat  prac- 
tice of  other  schools,  and  ^e  employment  of 
"apeciflo  medication."  Theae  "apecifios"  are 
not  directed  to  symptoms  merely,  but  are  de- 
sired to  obviate  particalar  pathologioal  oon- 
ditiona.  Thus,  a  certain  class  of  diaeasas  gen- 
erate similar  morbid  products,  and  remedies 
oalculated  to  remove  theae  throagb  tlie  variona 
eicretory  organs  are  termed  by  the 
specific  remedies.  Dr.  Benjamin  i: 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  foander  of  what 
at  one  Ume  kuovm  as  the  botanic  or  Thomp- 
Bonian  praotioe  in  America,  was  one  of  the 
older  membera  of  the  school,  and  also  Dr. 
Wooster  Beach,  who  many  years  ago  founded 
in  New  York  the  "Reformed  Medical  Col- 
lege," which  was  soon  relinqaishad.  Another 
was  established  at  Worthington,  Ohio,  which, 
at  the  end  of  10  or  1 3  years  was  also  disoontin- 
Qed,  and  another  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1S46, 
under  the  name  of  tlie  "  Eclectic  Medical  Inati- 
tiite."  This  is  regarded  as  the  parent  school 
of  ecleoticiam,  and  haa  matriculated  0,8T0  and 
graduated  1,804  students.  The  doctrine  of  ape- 
ciflc  medication  ia  of  recent  introduction  by 
Prof.  John  M.  Bcadder,  the  present  profeaaor 
of  practioe  and  pathology  in  the  Cincinnati 
institation. — See  "American  Eclectic  Practice 
of  Medicine,"  by  J.  G.  Jones,  M.  D.,  and  Wil- 
liam Sherwood,  M.  D,  (Cincinnati,  185T) ; 
"  Chronic  Diseases,"  by  Prof.  John  King 
(1867) ;  and  "  American  Dispensatory,"  by 
the  same  (1874).  (See  HoutxopATDT,  Htdbo- 
PATHT,  Medioai,  Eleotbicitt,  Bnd  Sdboebt.) 

MEDIU^  JMcpk,  an  American  joumaliat,  born 
in  New  Brnnawick,  near  the  border  of  Maine, 
April  6,  1828.  Ilia  parents,  who  were  Scotcb- 
Iriah,  removed  to  Massillon,  O.,  in  1882,  where 
Joseph  uasaad  the  next  12  years  on  his  father's 
farm,  lie  studied  and  practiaed  law,  and  in 
1849  established  the  "  Republican  "  at  Coshoc- 
ton, O.,  as  a  free-Boil  whig  paper.  In  1SG2  he 
sold  this  journal,  and  founded  the  "  Forest 


City  "  in  Cleveland,  0.,  advocating  the  election 
of  WinSeld  Scott  as  president,  bat  repudiating 
the  Baltimore  platform.     In   18G3   hia  paper 


3  merged  in  the  "Leader,"  and  in  1854 
was  one  of  the  12  who  formed  the  republican 
party  in  Cleveland.  In  that  year  be  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  with  John  C.  Vaughan  and 
Dr.  0.  H.  Ray  purchased  the  "Tribune,"  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  since  May,  1855. 
In  18T0  be  woa  elected  to  the  state  constitn- 
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tional  convention,  and  was  the  author  of  the 
minority-representation  clause.  In  1671  he 
waa  a  member  of  the  United  States  civil  ser- 
Tioe  oommisuon,  which  poal  he  resigned  on 
being  elected  mayor  of  Chicago.  In  Septem- 
ber, 18T3,  he  resigned  the  mayoralty  and  went 
to  Europe.  In  November,  1874,  he  returned 
and  purchased  a  oontrolting  interest  in  the 
"  Tribune,"  becoming  editor-in-chief. 

■EDINI.  1.  A  S.  W.  county  of  Texas,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Medina  river ;  area,  1,176  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,078,  of  whom  02  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  in  some 
porta  hilly.  Timber  and  water  are  scarce. 
Stock  raising  is  the  leading  industry.  In  1870 
there  were  42,561  cattle.  Capital,  Coatroville. 
n.  A  N.  £.  county  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Black 
and  Rocky  rivera ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  io 
1870,  20,0e2.  The  surface  b  uneven  and  the 
aoil  fertile.  The  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
railroad  passes  along  the  S.  border.  The  clii^ 
productions  in  1870  were  304,908  bushels  of 
wheat,  898,696  of  Indian  oorn,  687,217  ol  oats, 
148,911  of  potatoes,  18,605  of  flax  seed,  803,- 
702  lbs.  of  flax,  326,696  of  maple  sugar,  408,- 
B90  of  wool,  9?S,S88  of  batter,  416,968  at 
cheese,  and  48,619  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
7,688  horses,  24,829  cattle,  69,742  sheep,  and 
10,719  swine ;  5  manufactories  of  agricnltural 
implements,  13  of  oheeae,  1  of  lead  and  zinc,  8 
of  woollen  goods,  19  saw  mills,  1  planing  mill, 
and  2  flour  mills.     Otwital,  Medina. 

MEDDTl  (Arab.  Jfaiinet  en-lfebi,  "city  of 
the  prophet"),  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hedjaz,  aituated  on  the  vast  plateau  of 
high  land  which  forms  central  Arabia,  about 
260  m.  N.  of  Mecca,  in  lat.  24"  50'  N.,  Ion.  89° 
ISO'  E. ;  pop.  about  17,000.  It  is  the  second  In 
sanctity  of  the  three  holy  cities  of  the  Moham- 
medans. The  sacred  area  is  embraced  within 
an  imaginary  line  forming  an  irregular  circle, 
of  which  the  town  ia  the  centre,  and  of  which 
the  diamet«r  is  about  12  m.  Medina  consists 
of  three  parts,  a  town,  a  fort,  and  suburbs. 
The  town  proper  is  walled  ^d  has  four  gates. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  imper- 
fectly paved,  and  the  town  has  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  decay.  The  boaaes  are  of  brick, 
oaaalt,  and  palm  wood ;  the  beat  of  them  en- 
close spacious  courtyards  and  small  gardens 
witli  wells.  The  oastle  joins  on  to  the  N.  W. 
angle  of  the  city.  The  suburbs  are  S.  and 
W.  of  tte  town,  and  between  it  and  them 
is  the  plun  of  Al-Manakhah.  They  contwn 
five  mosques  and  the  governor's  house.  The 
mosque  of  tlie  prophet  ia  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city.  A  saying  of  Mohammed 
is  cited  to  the  effect  that  one  prayer  in  it  is 
more  etHcacious  than  1,000  in  other  places,  ex- 
cepting Mecca.  The  present  building,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  a  smaller  one  existing  in  the  Ume 
of  Mohammed,  is  a  parallelogram  about  420  ft. 
long  by  340  broad.  It  has  a  spacious  central 
area  open  to  the  sky,  surronnded  by  a  peristyle 
with  numerous  rows  of  pillars,  surmounted  by 
small  domes,  and  having  five  gates  and  five 
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mioarets.  In  the  centre  of  the  conrt  is  a  piece 
of  ground  aboat  80  ft.  square  enclosed  oj  a 
wooden  railing,  and  called  the  g^fden  of  Fati- 
roa,  the  prophet's  daoghter.  Near  this  eoclo- 
EQre  is  the  well  of  the  prophet.  In  the  cov- 
ered part  of  the  moBQue  are  the  tombs  of  Mo- 
hammed and  of  the  caiiplis  Abubekr  and  Omar. 
They  are  concealed  by  a  cartain  of  silk,  and 
have  never  been  seen  by  a  Ohristian,  and  the 
Mohammedan  accounts  of  them  are  contradic- 
tory. At  present  even  Mohammedana  ore  not 
allowed  to  see  tbem;  the  peraons  in  charge 
declare  that  whoever  ahoold  look  npon  them 
wo^d  be  blinded  by  supernatural  light.  This 
mosqne  has  been  many  times  destroyed  and 
r«built,  the  last  time  in  1710.  The  town  baa 
Uttle  oomnierce,  and  wtiat  trade  exists  ia  lo 
grain,  dotfa,  and  provinona,  and  la  carried  on 
throagh  the  haroor  of  Yembo,  on  the  Red 
tea,  abont  110  m.  from  Medina,  The  climate, 
thoogh  hot  in  summer,  is  severely  cold  in  win- 


ter, owing  to  the  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
people  are  prond  and  indolent,  and  live  in 
great  part  npon  the  revenoee  of  the  mosque, 
which  has  estates  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Mohammedan  world.  Thirty  public  schools 
still  remain  in  this  once  famous  seat  of  learn- 
ing.— Medina  was  anciently  called  Jathrippa, 
and  by  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed's  time 
Ysthreb.  It  is  the  place  to  which  the  prophet 
fled  from  persecntion  at  Mecca,  and  where  he 
died.  For  about  40  years  aft«r  his  death  it 
WB9  the  seat  of  the  caliphate. — See  Burton's 
"Pergonal  Narrative  o(  a  I^lgrhnage  to  El- 
Medinah  and  Mecca"  (18C6). 

■EOni  SIDOIU,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
in  the  province  and  22  m.  E.  S.  K  of  the  city 
of  Gaoiz ;  pK>p.  abont  11,000.  It  stands  on  a 
hilt  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plateau,  and 
is  lud  out  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  parish  church,  Santa  Maria  la  Ooronado, 
is  a  fine  Gothic  building.    There  are  five  oon- 
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vents,  two  nunneries,  ten  schools,  and  hospi- 
tals for  the  sick  and  for  orphans  and  found- 
lings. The  snrronuding  couutry  produces  ex- 
cellent fniita.  There  are  brick  and  pottery 
works,  and  manufactories  of  coarse  cloth. 
Medina  Sidonia  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the 
deecendanta  of  Guzman  the  Good. 

MEDrnXRANEAH  8EjI,  the  great  midland  sea 
separating  the  southern  shores  of  Europe  from 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  bonnd^l  E.  by 
part  of  Asia.  It  was  not  koonn  to  the  an- 
cients by  its  present  name.  It  is  called  the 
Great  aea  in  the  Soripturea,  "  the  aea  within 
the  columns"  by  Straho.  By  the  Romans 
it  was  called  mare  internum  or  mare  nMCrum. 
The  Medit«rranean  forms  a  deep  gulf  which 
commanicates  with  the  Atlantic  through  the 
narrow  strait  of  Gibraltar;  it  is  separated 
from  the  Red  sea  by  the  isthmus  of  Buex, 
now  pierced  by  a  canal,  and  penetrates  deefi- 
ly  inland  through  the  Adriatic,  and  still  more 
so  through  the  Black 
^^  aea  and  sea  of  Azov. — 

~~^-~-  The  N.  and  8.  shores  of 

-±'^ -  _  the  Mediterranean  pre- 

=     ^^---^^~-  sent  a  strong  contrast; 

the  former  is  greatly 
diversified  by  bays  and 
peninsulas,   sinnoiities, 
and   islands,  while  the 
latter  is  comparatively 
uniform.       Tlie     main 
body  of  the  sea  is  di- 
vided into  two  princi- 
pal   bawns,  each  with 
numerous  sntidiviaioDa. 
The    western    is    the 
smaller,    and     extends 
from  Gibraltar  to  the 
atrait    between    Sidly 
and  the  coast  of  Tunia, 
the  shallowest  part  of 
which    is    called    the 
Adventure  bank.    The 
eastern  and  greater  ex- 
tends from  this  to  the  coast  of  Syria.    The  sub- 
divisions of  these  basins  have  received  differ- 
ent names.    The  westernmost,  reaching  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia, is  sometimes  called  the  Balearic  sea,  or 
sea  of  Majorca  or  of  Valencia;  by  some  it  is 
divided  into  the  Iberic,  Sardio,  and  Gallic  seaa, 
the  last  including  the  gnlf  of  Lyons.     The 
body  of  water  between  the  above  named  islands 
and  Italy  is  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  also 
called  the  Ligurion,  Tuscan,  or  Italian.    The 
Sicilian  aea  washes  the  island  of  Sicily  on  the 
south,  and  joins  the  Ionian  sea,  embraced  be- 
tween south  Italy  and  Greece,  and  communi- 
cating throogh  the  strait  of  Otranto  with  the 
Adriatio.    On  the  opposite  side  the  African 
.  coast  is  indented  by  the  gulf  of  Libya,  with  the 
•  Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis  of  the  ancients.    Be- 
I  tween  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  lies  the  .Sgean 
sea  or  Ardiipelago,  the  White  sea  of  the  lurks, 
I  whence  the  Hellespont  or  strait  of  the  Darda- 
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aetles  laads  into  tho  eea  of  Harmora  (tbe  Pro- 
pontiB  of  the  ancients),  whioh  oommnnicates 
through  tbe  Bosporus  or  strait  of  CoDstoatino- 
ple  with  the  Black  aea  or  Euiine,  the  latter  in 
Its  turn  cdinmunicating  through  the  atrait  of 
Yenikale  or  Eertch  ^the  Cimmerian  Bosporna 
of  the  ancients)  with  the  aea  of  A^ov.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  bears  among 
aailora  the  general  name  of  the  Levant ;  it  was 
formerly  subdivided  into  the  Pamphjlian,  Sy- 
rian, and  Phitnician  aeoa. — Five  large  ialands 
and  a  great  nnmber  of  smaJler  ones  are  aoat- 
tered  throagh  the  Kediterranean.  The  former 
are  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Candia  or  Crete, 
and  Ojprna,  They  are  all  roount^noua,  the 
enrnmits  rising  to  considerable  heights.  The 
principaJ  of  the  smaller  islands  are  the  Baleares 
with  Iviza  and  Formentera,  the  Tuscan  ialands 
between  Ooraioa  and  tbe  Italian  munland,  the 
Upari  or  .iSkiliau  ialandB,  Malta  and  ila  mialler 
neighbora,  the  Ionian  islanda,  the  Dalmatian 
ialands  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  (the  Oyclades  and  Sporadea  of  the 
anclenta),  the  largest  of  which  are  Negropont 
(Eubcea),  Rhodes,  and  Samoa.  Voloania  phe- 
nomena are  well  developed  in  aouthem  Ita- 
ly and  Sicily,  where  Vesuvius  and  Etna  are 
frequently  active,  and  Stromboli  in  constant 
eruption.  In  the  Archipelago  the  island  of 
Sontorio  is  a  partly  submerged  volcano,  occa- 
sionally active  and  forming  new  islets.  (See 
Qbahak  Island.)  Only  foar  rivera  of  impor- 
tanoe  empty  into  the  Mediterranean :  the  Ebro, 
Rhdne,  and  Po  on  the  N.  shore,  and  the  Nile 
io  Egypt.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Guadalaviar,  Tiber,  Adige,  Maritza,  Mean- 
der, and  Orontes. — The  Mediterranean  is  no- 
ted for  its  bright  and  deep  bine  color,  when 
undisturbed,  though  probably  it  does  not  difier 
mach  from  the  ocean  in  that  respect.  Prof. 
Tyndall  attributes  this  tint  to  minute  particles 
in  suspension,  the  existence  of  which  he  proved 
by  optical  eiperiment  Carpenter  found  by 
filtration  that  these  particles  were  inorganic, 
and  much  more  abunaant  than  in  the  Atlantic. 
According  to  Admiral  Smyth,  a  greenish  tinge 
Is  prevalent  in  the  Adriatic ;  it  borders  on  pur- 
ple in  the  Levant  basin,  while  tbe  Black  sea 
often  has  the  dark  aspect  from  which  it  derives 
its  name. — The  eastern  basin  is  very  deep ;  8. 
£.  of  Candia  1,000  fathoms  have  been  sounded, 
and  in  a  line  from  Candia  to  Malta  the  greatest 
depth  is  about  3,000  fathoms.  The  alluvium 
of  the  Nile  forms  a  anbmarine  promontory  in 
front  of  the  delta.  In  the  Archipelago  the 
islauda  rise  steeply  out  of  deep  water,  as  much 
aa  600  fathoms  being  found  between  tbem. 
The  Adriatic  is  shallow  in  its  northern  part,  but 
in  the  south  has  a  depression  of  GOO  fathoms. 
The  bottom  of  the  Sicilian  sea  forms  a  plateau 
of  less  than  500  fathoms,  with  several  shoals. 
Tbe  depth  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  probably 
great,  though  not  known  in  much  detail.  The 
Balearic  sea  reaches  2,000  fathoms  in  ita  deep- 
est parta,  the  bottom  rising  toward  the  strait  of 
Gitn^tor,  which  meaaurea  a  little  more  than 


900  fathoms  in  ita  deepest  part — Altbowfa 
the  Mediterranean  is  usually  said  to  be  tide- 
leaa,  this  is  not  strictly  true;  tidal  motions 
are  noticed  in  several  localities,  though  small 
and  irregular,  and  modified  by  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind.  The  Atiantic  tide  wave 
can  bo  directly  followed  but  a  short  distance 
along  the  coast  of  Spain;  on  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Italy  a  small  rise  and  fail  occura, 
though  not  r^fular  enough  to  be  formnlated 
in  the  abeence  of  accurate  obaervaUona.  In 
tbe  strait  of  Meaaina  the  tidal  current,  accord- 
ing to  Admiral  Smyth,  runs  alternately  eix 
hours  north  and  six  hours  south,  though  the 
vertical  rise  and  fall  is  only  a  few  inches.  In 
the  Adriatic  the  tide  is  felt  senribly  at  Venio^ 
but  is  exceedingly  weak  in  the  aouthem  part 
On  the  eoBst  of  Africa,  Admiral  Smyth  has 
observed  tides  fairly  developed  in  the  l<eHer 
Syrtis.  A  connected  study  of  the  tidee  of  the 
whole  basin  by  means  of  good  instmments, 
such  aa  modem  self-registering  tide  gauges,  ii 
still  a  desideratum.  The  local  currents  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  partly  tidal,  and  partly  due 
to  the  winds.  At  the  str^t  of  Gibraltar,  how- 
ever, a  strong  and  constant  current  ruus  in 
from  the  Atluitic,  which  oannot  be  attributed 
to  either  of  those  causes,  which  merely  modify 
it.  This  current  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  and  has  a  mean  velocity  of  8  or  1  no. 
an  hour.  On  either  side  of  it  a  tidal  current 
is  observed,  which  runs  alternately  with  and 
against  the  main  current.  Tbe  true  cause  of 
the  latter  has  given  rise  to  muoh  speculation- 
among  physicists.  That  it  is  due  to  the  evap- 
oration in  the  Mediterranean  being  in  esceaa 
of  the  river  supply  has  been  generally  admit- 
ted; but  this  would  imply  a  constant  increaae 
of  salinity,  uDle«B  this  increaae  were  kept  in 
check.  An  undercurrent  carrying  out  the  den- 
ser water  had  to  l>e  almost  neoesaarily  admit- 
ted, but  its  actual  existence  was  not  proved  nn- 
til  the  experiments  of  Prof.  Carpenter,  in  the 
cruise  of  the  Porcupine,  showed  it  conclusivo- 
!y.  This  physicist  has  observed  that  the  water 
of  the  Mediterranean  contains  more  salt  than 
that  of  the  Atlantic,  that  this  excess  of  Balinitj 
is  greater  in  bottom  water  than  at  the  surface, 
and  that  in  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  this  denser 
water  flows  out  into  the  Atlantic,  thus  reeto- 
ring  the  equilibrium  of  density  between  the  two 
seas.  ObservaUons  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bos- 
porus have  shown  that  a  surface  current  flow* 
out  of  the  Blaek  sea,  and  an  undercurrent  in. 
The  relation  of  densities  is  here  revened,  the 
Black  sea  having  the  least;  but  the  evaporation 
being  less  in  proportion  to  the  river  sunply, 
the  current  is  due  less  to  a  restoration  of  level 
than  to  the  difference  of  deusitles. — The  pre- 
v^ling  winds  are  mostly  from  the  north  and 
west.  Some  of  them  are  known  by  speoifio 
names,  such  as  the  mistral,  a  cold  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  Alps  along  the  valley  of  the 
RhOne  to  tbe  sea;  its  oppodte,  the  siroooo,  a 
scorching  hot  wind  carrying  the  dry  heat  of 
the  African  deserts  over  Sicily  and  all  It«ly ; 
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and  the  bora  (Bor«as  of  the  andeiits),  b  north 
wind  nmally  accompanied  b;  terrible  thnnder- 
Btorma.  These  winda,  with  watersponta,  which 
are  Ter;  frequent,  especially  in  the  western 
basin,  render  the  navi^tion  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean rather  dangeroas  during  oertdn  seasons. 
One  of  the  pecnliaritiee  of  the  Vediteiraneaa 
is  the  frequent  ooourrence  of  remarkable  eleo- 
tricol  phenomena,  known  as  the  St.  Elmo's  flre, 
being  balls  of  fire  playing  in  mid  air  around 
the  masts  of  ships,  and  oiuled  by  the  andents 
Castor  and  Pollnx. — The  diminution  of  the 
temperature  of  the  water  with  the  depth  fol- 
lows entirely  different  rules  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  those  fonnd  In  the  open  ocean.  Dr. 
Caiyenter's  observations  have  shown  that  the 
Buriaoe  temperatnre,  variable  according  to  the 
Beaaons,  and  sometimes  reaching  TB"  in  sum- 
mer, falls  gradually  to  54°  or  6S  at  a  depth  of 
100  fathoms;  below  this  depth  no  fnrther  di- 
minatjon  is  observed  down  to  the  greatest 
depths  at  which  observations  were  made  (i,T4S 
fathoms).  This  represents  the  constant  tem- 
perature of  the  great  body  of  water  occupying 
the  Mediterranean  bflain,  the  npper  100  fath- 


regions  underlies  the  wormer  strata,  and  re- 
dnces  the  bottom  temperature  to  about  8S° 
eren  under  the  tropica.  To  this  inflni  a  bar- 
rier is  opposed  by  the  comparatively  shallow 
ridge  in  tne  strait  of  Q-ibraltar.  The  uniform 
temperature  of  bo  lai^  a  mass  of  water  in  a 
nearly  closed  boon  implies  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  circulation  and  probably  of  aSra- 
tion ;  hence  a  great  scaroitj  of  organized  life 
on  the  bottom  in  great  depths,  in  fact  an  al- 
most entire  absenoe  of  it  when  compared  with 
the  ocean.  (Bee  Atlantic  Ooexn,  and  Dbido- 
rao.  Deep  Sba.)     The  dredging  of  the  Porou- 

K'  le  showed  that,  except  near  the  coast,  the 
ttom  consists  of  a  tenacious  mud,  composed 
of  fine  yellowish  sand  mixed  with  a  bluish 
clay,  the  proportions  varying  according  to  lo- 
calitlea.  It  yielded  nothing  but  fnwmenta  of 
shells  and  a  tew  foraminifwa.  On  the  gener- 
ally rocky  bottom  nearer  shore  the  dredge 
brought  np  richer  barvests.~-Tbe  fauna  of  the 
Mediterranean  presents  a  nnmber  of  northern 
types  whose  ooourrence  has  been  attributed 
to  a  former  direct  oommunicotion  between  it 
and  the  bay  of  Biscay,  which  geology  shows 
to  have  been  closed  since  the  eocene  period. 
A  few  oetsoeons  and  one  species  of  seal  in- 
habit this  sea,  but  are  of  no  commercial  im- 
portance ;  the  some  remark  appliw  to  the  log- 
gerhead and  leather  turtles.  The  tnnny,  the 
sardine,  and  the  anchovy  among  fishes  form 
important  articles  of  trade.  Of  the  lower  an- 
imals, mollnsfcs,  Crustacea,  and  even  radiates, 
sU  that  are  poaeibly  eatable  are  used  aa  arti- 
elee  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Europe.  The  red  coral  is  found  in  deep  wa- 
ter in  moat  parts  of  this  sea,  but  the  prin- 
dpal  fisheries  are  carried  on  ejong  the  eoasta 
of  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Sicily.    The  pink  vari- 
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et;  comes  chiefly  from  that  rc^on,  while  the 
deep  red  coral  is  more  prevalent  on  the  east 
coast  of  Spun,  The  finest  variety  of  sponge 
(the  so-called  Turkey  spon^)  is  obtained  chief- 
ly in  the  Archipelago  and  in  the  Adriatic.  In 
^e  latter  the  Austrian  govMnment  has  recent- 
ly tried  its  artifidal  propagation  with  success. 
— The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been 
the  nursery  of  civilization,  the  cradle  of  which 
was  further  east.  The  nations  that  early  es~ 
tabi  ished  themselTee  on  ita  borders,  particularly 
on  the  indented  and  diversified  northern  ones, 
founded  there  centres  enfficientlr  isolated  to 
foster  national  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time 
near  enough  to  their  neighbors  for  freqnent 
and  easy  intercourse.  Thus  commercial  rela- 
tions were  early  eatabhshcd  between  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Borne,  carrying  with 
them  arts  and  literatare,  and  developing  these 
very  early  to  a  standard  which  still  serves  ns 
aa  a  model.  The  Roman  empire  brought  the 
entire  coast  of  this  sea  under  its  sway,  render- 
ing it  thus  an  open  channel  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  from  the  land  of  its  origin  toward 
the  we«t,  where  it  waa  to  receive  its  highest 
development  Afterward  the  Mohammedan 
reli^on  overspread  the  eastern  and  southern 
shores,  and  ultimately  covered  them  with  com- 
parative darkness,  into  which  the  light  of 
modern  progreea  is  but  slowly  beginning  to 
penetrate  at  a  few  points. 

■EDJtDDV,  a  new  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Dobrudja,  28  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Kuatendji, 
on  the  rulway  connecting  Kustendji  with  the 
Danube;  pop.  about  26,000.  Before  1860  the 
place  was  only  a  village;  it  owes  its  rapid 
growth  to  the  immigration  of  Tartars  from 
Bussia.  Borne  hundreds  of  them  came  to  Kua- 
tendji after  the  Crimean  war.  They  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  railway  then  in  process  of 
construction,  and  afterward,  by  the  care  of  the 
English  engineers,  received  free  transportation 
to  Medjidieh.  The  geon-aphicol  advantages  of 
the  place  soon  attracted  a  large  immigratioD, 
and  in  1833  there  were  living  in  the  town  and 
its  vidnity  from  40,000  to  60,000  Tartars,, 
greatiy  outnumbering  the  Turkish  populatioD,- 
and  distingniBhed  for  the  nnmber  and  excel- 
lence of  uidr  catUe,  while  they  also  raiaed 
great  quantities  of  wheat  for  export.  Medji-- 
dieh,  named  after  the  snltsn  Abdul  Hedjid,  be> 
came  the  Tartar  metropoliB  of  the  province.- 

MKDUB,  a  fmlt-beulng  tree  of  the  order 
rotatea^  common  in  the  wild  state  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  some  of  the  finer  varietiea 
of  which  are  cnltivated.  In  moat  worka  the 
medlar  is  placed  in  a  separate  genus  as  mMpi^ 
lilt  Qtrmaniea,  but  Hooker  and  Benthom  in 
their  new  Genera  PUmtarum  unite  it  with 
pyrvM,  from  which  it  only  differs  botsnically 
in  having  hard  and  bony  carpels  to  the  fruit. 
The  meolar  ia  a  large  shrub  or  small  b'ee, 
usually  with  very  crooked  branches,  nmple 
leaves,  and  fiowers  resembling  tfaoee  of  the 
pear ;  the  fruit  in  the  cultivated  kinds  is  about 
li  in.  in  diameter  and  broader  thairloug;  at 
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the  top  of  the  fruit  ia  a  broad  burj  dialt,  mis 
rounded  by  the  calyx  lobes,  which  remain 
^ecD  and  leafy  nndl  the  fruit  is  nearly  matare ; 
when  ripe  the  alcin  of  the  fruit  is  brown,  and 
the  flesh  firm  and  auat«re;  the  fruit  is  only 
eatable  after  having  been  kept  nntil  the  first 
stage  of  decay,  called  bletting,  has  thoroughly 
softened  the  flesh  to  a  pulp ;  in  ttus  state  the 
medlar  is  highly  priied  ty  some,  who  are  fond 
of  its  ricli  subacid  flavor,  but  it  is  not  regarded 
as  a  popular  fruit.  Of  the  varieties,  that  called 
the  large  Dntch  is  preferred ;  the  trees  are 
propagated  by  grafting  upon  seedling  medlars 
or  upon  the  pear  and  thorn.  The  plant  has 
been  used  for  hedges,  and  it  is  sometimes  set 
as  an  ornamental  tree  where  the  effect  of  rus- 
ticity is  desired.  It  is  very  seldom  cultivated 
in  this  country. — The  Japan  medlar  (eriobotrija 
Japonica  of  raoat  authors,  but  by  Hooker  and 
Beutham  reduced  to  Pholinia),  also  known 
by  the  Chinese  name  of  loqnat,  is  a  favorite 
ornamental  tree  in  our  warmer  states.  It  is 
largely  cultivated  in  Japan  and  China,  and  waa 


introdnced  into  Europe  nearly  a  centarj  ago. 
In  its  native  country  it  forms  a  large  tree ;  its 
large  evern^en  leaves  are  rough,  bright  green 
above,  and  downy  beneath;  the  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  autumn,  are  in  lat^  terming  spikes, 
and  pleasantly  fragrant;  the  fruit,  which  ri- 
pens the  following  spring,  is  of  the  size  of  a 
small  apple,  oval,  pale  orange  with  a  blush  of 
red,  and  an  orange-colored  subacid  pulp  re- 
sembling an  apple  in  flavor.  The  ti«e  does 
not  produce  fruit  in  the  north  of  Georjpa,  bnt 
has  done  eo  in  Louisiana ;  wherever  it  will  en- 
dure tlie  winter,  it  is  a  valuable  tree  both  on 
account  of  its  handsome  foliage  and  its  late 
season  of  blooming. 

MGDOC.    See  Fbakoe,  Winxb  op. 

MEDUSA,  in  mythology.    See  Ooroons. 

KEDOSl,  in  xa6logj.    Bee  Jbllt  Fish. 

HXtWiT  (ano.  Vaga),  a  river  of  England, 
which  rises  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Surrey,  trav- 
erses Kent,  flowing  mainly  E,  and  N.,  snd  falls 
into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  at  Sheerness 
near  its  mouth.  It  is  about  60  ni.  long,  and 
navigable  to  Penshurst,  40  m.  In  its  lower 
ooDne  it  expands  into  a  broad,  deep  tidal  inlet, 
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'  and  a  little  above  ita  embouchure  it  sendsoff  B 
navigable  branch  on  the  right  called  the  East 
Swale,  which  outs  off  from  the  mainland  the 
isle  of  Sheppey.  The  Medway  is  one  of  the 
most  important  havens  tor  the  British  navy, 
and  on  its  banks  are  two  large  government 
dockyards,  Sheerness  and  Chatham.  Ships  of 
the  line  can  anchor  in  the  channel  as  far  op 
as  Maidstone. 

MEEK,  lieuider  Beaifert,  an  American  an- 
ther, born  in  Columbia,  8.  0.,  July  17,  1814, 
died  in  Columbus,  Hiss.,  Nov.  SO,  1865.  He 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Alabama,  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1B8S,  and  in  the  same 
your  became  editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Tusca- 
loosa. He  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers 
against  the  Seminolea  in  183S,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  campaign  was  appointed  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  state,  but  soon  resigned  this  post  and 
resumed  his  practice.  He  was  judge  of  the 
county  court  from  1842  to  1844,  during  which 
time  he  prepared  a  supplement  to  Aiken's 
"Dig^t  of  Alabama,"  From  1818  to  1862  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the  "  Mobile  Kegiiter." 
He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1858,  and 
secured  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  sys- 
tem in  the  state.  He  was  a  presidential  elector 
on  the  democratic  ticket  in  ISfiS,  was  again 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  18S9,  and  was  cho- 
sen speaker.  He  published  "KomDntio  Pas- 
sages in  Southwestern  HistiTy,"  and  "Songs 
and  Poems  of  the  South"  (New  York,  1857), 
and  left  an  unfinisbed  "  History  of  Alabama. 
MEEK,  ReMlBg  VnMri.  See  supplement 
■EEKM,  a  S.  oentrol  county  of  Minnesota, 
watered  by  Crow  river,  and  contduing  nu- 
merous small  lakes;  area,  5B8  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

1870,  e,OaO.  The  surface  is  rolling,  consisting 
mostly  of  fertile  pridries.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  St.  Paul  and  Paoiflo  railroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  18G,147  bushels  of 
wheat,  28,974  of  Indian  com,  e2,G82  of  oats, 
10,492  of  barley,  S9,01S  of  potatoes,  142,771 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  lS,32e  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  968  horses,  1,871  milch  cows,  8,887  other 
cattle,  2,936  sheep,  and  2,687  swine;  4  flour 
mills,  and  4  saw  mills.    Capital,  Litohfield. 

MEERiNE>a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  and 
9  m.  N,  by  W.  of  the  city  of  Zwickan ;  pop.  in 

1871,  19,187.  In  1868  the  population  was  11,- 
147,  The  increase  is  dne  to  the  progress  in  the 
prodnction  of  woollen  and  semi-woollen  goods. 
The  town  contains  upward  of  100  manufacto- 
ries of  such  goods,  the  exports  of  which  ar« 
valued  at  about  1S,000,000  thalers  annually. 
Plush,  dyeatuffs,  and  other  articles  are  also 
made  here.  It  once  belonged  to  Bohemia,  and 
became  part  of  Saxony  in  1779. 

■EEKSCHIDM  (Ger.,  sea  foam,  so  called  from 
its  lightness  and  whitish  appearance),  or  Mag- 
■csltf,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  of  oom- 
position  represented  by  the  formula  MgO, 
SiO)'t-2HO.  It  is  a  mineral  of  noft  earthy 
teiture  somewhat  resembling  dialk,  of  hard- 
ness 2'0,  and  of  variable  speciflo  gravity.  It 
is  found  in  Spain  and  several  oooatries  at  the 
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head  of  ttie  Mediterranean,  oocnrring  in  the 
fomi  of  Teins  in  eerpentiiie,  and  also  in  tertiary 
deposits.  Dr.  J.  Lawranoe  Smith  found  it  in 
Ana  Minor  in  allDvium,  apparentlj  the  reeult 
of  the  deoompotitioD  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
belonging  to  n^lilwring  serpentine  rooks.  It 
ia  lorgel;  colleoI«d  there  (or  the  manufacture 
of  pipes  and  cigar  tubes,  the  towa  of  Konieh 
fnrniBhing  the  principal  supplies.  It  is  rough- 
ly absped  into  blocks,  or  sometimes  into  mde 
forma  of  pipes,  for  exportation,  and  freed  as 
far  aa  practicable  from  the  associated  minerals, 
wbich  impair  its  quality  by  interfering  with 
tlHi  carving  and  smoothing  of  its  surface.  It 
is  faahiuned  into  finished  pipes,  which  are 
often  highly  ornamented,  in  different  cities 
of  Enrope.  Peuth  and  Vienna  are  famous  for 
this  mannfactare.  To  produce  the  yellow  and 
brown  colors,  which  are  much  admired  in  the 

G'pee,  and  which  are  brongbt  out  only  after 
ng  smoking,  the  blocks  are  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  mixture  of  wax  and  fatty  matters. 
A  portion  of  thcee  is  absorbed,  and,  being 
snbseqnently  acted  upon  by  the  beat  and  the 
tobacco  fumea,  aasomes  various  shades  of  col- 
or. The  ligbt«st  qnalitdee  are  too  porous  for 
prodacing  uie  best  pipes ;  and  the  heaviest  are 
rejected  from  saspicion  of  their  being  arti- 
firaal  products.  These  artificial  preparations 
are  from  the  parings  of  the  genaine  material, 
which,  being  reduced  to  fine  powder,  are  iroiled 
in  water  and  moulded  into  olooks,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  clay.  After  drying  and 
contracting,  they  are  ready  for  carving.  This 
kind  ia  known  by  the  name  of  Maiiaidpfe  or 
maasa  bowls.  The  artificial  meerschanms  can- 
not easily  be  distinguished  from  the  real;  but 
they  are  generally  heavier,  and  are  more  free 
from  hlemishes,  some  of  which,  arimng  from 
the  presence  of  foreign  minerals,  are  often  seen 
in  the  gennuie  meerschaums. 

■EnCT.  I.  A  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Northwest  Provinces,  forming  part  of  the 
Doab,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  Ganges  and  W. 
by  the  Jnmna;  area,  2,S32  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  1,271,454,  of  whom  about  900,000  were 
Hindoos.  A  ridge  of  low  hills  traverses  the 
district  from  N.  to  8.,  separating  the  valleys 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  but  the  surface  is 

^e^ally  remarkably  level.  The  soil  is  ahun- 
tly  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and 
by  the  Ganges  canal,  about  60  m.  of  which  lies 
in  the  district.  The  vegetation  of  the  tropics 
alternates  here  with  that  of  more  northern 
latitudes,  wheat  being  cultivated  in  the  cool 
season,  and  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and  cotton  in 
the  wet.  Apples,  peaches,  mangoes,  and  straw- 
berriee  abound.     The  climate  is  one  of  the 


distant  from  the  Ganges  and  the  Jnmno, 
m.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  and  40  m.  N.  E.  of  Del- 
hi ;  pop.  about  80,000.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  tbe  native  part  of  the  town 
ia  wretchedly  built,  though  it  contains  some 
rained  mosqnes  and  pagodas  of  considerable 
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arohiteotural  interest.  It  is  an  important  mili- 
tary station,  having  an  extensive  cantonment 
about  2  m.  distant.  The  English  church,  which 
is  capable  of  holding  8,000  people.  Is  one  of 
the  tinest  in  India.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sepoy  rebellion,  one  of  the  most  serioas  out- 
breaks occurred  at  Meemt  The  town  con- 
tained at  that  time  about  4,G00  troops,  nearly 
half  of  whom  were  Europeans.  The  native  sol- 
diers showed  insubordination  as  early  as  April, 
1867;  and  on  May  9,  86  troopers  were  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  receive  the  new  car- 
tridges. On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the  com- 
rades of  these  men  and  the  sepoys  of  the  20th 
native  infantry  rushed  from  their  Unes  on  a 
given  signal  and  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of 
the  11th  native  infantry,  whose  colonel  fell 
riddled  with  bails  while  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade them  to  return  to  duty.  The  Jlth  now 
joined  the  rebels,  the  imprisoned  trnopers  were 
released,  1,800  rufBsns  were  let  loose  from  the 
jail,  and  the  mutineers  and  the  rabble  set  fire 
to  the  cantonment  and  murdered  every  Euro- 
pean who  fell  in  their  way.  The  English  troops 
were  badly  managed,  and  the  rebels  escaped 
them  and  marched  to  Delhi. 

HEGALONTX  (Gr.  /ifjac,  pryiXov,  great,  and 
inf,  claw),  an  extinct  genus  of  giant  edentates, 
allied  to  the  sloths,  established  in  17»7  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  communication  to  the 
American  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia, 
in  whose  "Transactions"  the  bones  were  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  who  first'sng- 
gested  the  afiinity  of  the  animal  to  the  recent 
^oths.  The  first  bones  were  discovered  in  a 
limestone  cavern  in  western  Virginia,  and  were 
referred  by  Hr.  Jefferson,  from  the  large  size 
of  the  claws,  to  some  carnivorous  animal;  tlie 
original  specimens  of  this,  the  M,  Jrffertonii 
(Harlan),  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  academy  of 
natural  sciences  at  Philadelphia.  These,  and 
other  bones  found  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
siaaippi,  and  Alabama,  form  the  materials  of 
the  moat  complete  monograph  on  the  subject, 
that  of  Prof.  Joseph  Leidy,  in  vol.  vii.  of  the 
'■  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  " 
(186fi).  The  skull  is  abont  14  in.  long,  with 
the  upper  outiine  nearly  horizontal,  depressed 
forehead,  and  convex  nose ;  the  sagittal  crest 
prominent  and  rugged ;  zygomatic  process 
strong,  and  temporal  fossa  rough  for  the  attach- 
ment of  mnscnlar  fibres;  the  mastoid  process 
strongly  marked;  the  orbital  cavity  shallow; 
the  hard  palate  between  the  three  posterior 
molars  14  lines  wide,  with  a  median  convexity 
nearly  as  prominent  as  the  teeth,  becoming  al- 
most plane  in  advance  of  the  third  molars,  and 
varying  in  width  from  2^  to  4  in.,  perforated 
by  lar^e  foramina  and  by  a  large  incisive  fora- 
men between  the  first  molars ;  the  ocdpitai  fo- 
ramen circular,  16  lines  in  diameter,  the  surface 
of  the  foraminal  bone  being  rough  for  the  at- 
tachment of  powerful  musclee;  orifice  of  nose 
irregularly  circular,  about  8  in.  in  diameter; 
lower  jaw  about  IS  in.  long.  The  teeth  are 
long,  without  fangs,  enb-elliptical,  of  nearly  nni- 
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form  diameter,  with  the  crown  hollowed  ia  the 
middle,  and  projecting  border;  us  in  other  eden- 
tates, they  are  deeply  emanated  from  the  bot- 
tom for  the  persidttint  dental  pulp;  they  have 
no  enamel,  being  composed  of  very  porous 
dentine  in  the  centre,  tmrrounded  by  a  harder 
layer  of  the  same  which  is  enclosed  by  a  thin- 
ner Croat  of  cementum ;  the  formala  is  {r|,  the 
anterior  tooth  being  considerably  in  advance  of 
tbe  others,  ia  form  and  position  like  a  canine ; 
they  vary  in  diameter  from  8  lines  to  an  inch; 
the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  are  widely  separated, 
and  the  symphysis  narrow.  The  bones  of  the 
skeleton  are  strong,  though  leas  so  than  in  the 
allied  megatherium ;  the  scapula  is  abont  1^ 
ft.  long,  the  humerns  20  in. ;  the  thigh  hones 
are  relatively  shorter  and  broader  than  in  the 
sloths  and  about  21  in.  Jong;  the  tibie  rela- 
tively  very  much  shorter  than  in  the  slotlis,  but 
of  greater  relative  length  than  in  the  mylodon; 
the  shaft  of  the  humerns  suddenly  expands 
toward  the  lower  extremity,  and  is  pierced 
by  a  large  foramen;  the  astragalus  iike  that 
of  recent  sloths,  5i  by  S|  in. ;  the  heel  bone 
developed  in  an  eirtraordinary  manner,  being 
long,  compressed,  and  high ;  the  phalanges 
largo  and  narrow,  and  armed  with  powerful 
claws;  the  tibia  and  fibula  distinct,  and  the 
foot  articulated  obliquely,  the  last  leading  Mr. 
Lund  to  the  opinion  that  the  animal  was  a 
climber;  the  anterior  limbs  a  tittle  longer  than 
the  posterior ;  the  tail  strong  and  solid.  From 
the  study  of  the  toes  Oavier  pronounced  the 
animal  an  edentate;  the  well  marked  ridge  in 
the  middle  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
last  phalanx  Indicates  a  more  restricted  motion 
than  in  caraivora,  to  which  Mr.  JefEerson  re- 
ferred It ;  the  upper  edge  extends  further  back 
than  the  lower,  preventing  the  claws  from  be- 
in^  raised  above  a  horizontal  line,  but  permit- 
ting comnlete  flexion  below,  as  in  slotlis;  their 
form  and  proportions  are  also  those  of  eden- 
tates; the  midJIe  and  third  fingers  are  large, 
with  very  strong  claws,  the  index  being  smaller 
with  a  less  strong  claw,  and  the  thumb  and 
littie  finger  rudimentary.  This  animal  was 
less  heavy  in  form  than  the  megatherium, 
which  it  doubtless  resembled  in  its  habits;  it 
was  probably  of  the  size  of  a  large  ox.  The 
bones  are  found  in  the  pleistocene  or  drift  for- 
mations of  America,  oontemporaneous  with  the 
elephant  and  mastodon,  and  perhs^s  surviving 
them ;  bones  of  another  Bpe<Dies  are  found  in 
Brazil.    (3ee  HsoArnEBiuM.) 

HBDALOPOUB,  a  oity  of  ancient  Oreeoe,  ori- 
ginally capital  of  the  Arcadian  confederation, 
on  the  river  Heilsson.  It  was  founded  at  the 
suggestion  of  Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of 
Lenctra  (871  B.  0.),  and  was  designed  by  him 
as  a  oheck  to  Sparta.  Forty  townships  fur- 
nished inhabitants  for  the  new  city,  which  was 
e  m.  in  circ^imference.  Bad  had  a  larger  domain 
allotted  to  it  than  that  possessed  by  any  Ar- 
cadian state.    Bnt  it  never  attained  the  im- 
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afterward  drove  the  Me^opolitans  into  alli- 
ance with  the  Maoedonians,  and  held  them  aloof 
from  the  coalition  formed  in  Greece  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  (or  the  recovery  of  inde- 
pendence. They  at  length  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Lydiades, 
resigned  in  284,  and  united  Megalopolis  to 
the  Achcean  league.  In  222  Cleomenes  III., 
king  of  Sparta,  captured  it  by  surprise,  and  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  it;  but  after  his  de- 
feat at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (221)  the  Megalo- 
SoUtaus  who  had  fled  returned  under  the  con- 
uct  of  Philopcsmen,  and  rebuilt  the  city  oo 
the  original  scale;  but  it  never  reguned  its 
former  prosperity,  and  rapidly  sank  into  insig- 
Diticance.  It  contained  no  acropolis,  owing  to 
its  flat  situation,  but  a  magnificent  agora,  colos- 
sal statnes,  and  famous  temples.  Littie  re- 
mains of  this  great  city,  which  used  to  be  called 
the  great  desert,  owing  to  its  magnificent  dis- 
tances, excepting  the  well  preserved  ruins  of 
the  theatre,  which  Pausanias  regarded  as  the 
largest  in  Oreeoe;  and  they  are  still  viuble 
amid  the  thickets  and  com  fields  which  cover 
the  fdte  of  the  oity  near  the  village  of  Binano. 
KEGlLOeilfKlIS  (Or.  filyac,  great,  and  oniifwc, 
lizard),  a  gigantic  fossil  reptile  of  the  family 
of  dinosaurians,  which  includes  the  iguanodon, 
previously  described.  This  family,  entirely  ex- 
tinct, was  remarkable  for  great  size  and  for 
oerttdo  mammalian  characters ;  the  long  boDee 
have  a  medullary  cavity,  the  feet  are  short 
and  pachyderm -like,  the  sacrum  composed  of  at 
least  five  anchylosed  vertebrse,  the  ribs  donbly 
articulated  to  the  spine,  the  vertebral  lanmue 
greatly  developed,  and  the  lower  jaw  capable 
of  a  horizontal  triturating   motion;  but  the 


teetb,  scapntor  arch,  and  most  of  the  skeleton 
resemble  those  of  lizards.  The  genns  mtgalo- 
taurvi  (Bucklsnd)  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land  in  the  Stoneslield  oolite  near  O.iford,  Eng. ; 
remains  have  also  been  fonnd  in  the  Wealden 
and  Jurassic  formetiona.    The  X.  £ueUatidi 
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(OoT,),  the  best  known  specieA,  had  probabl?  a 
(traight  mnzzle,  thin,  and  lat«rall j  oompreesed ; 
the  teeth  were  flat,  pointed,  curved  backward 
like  a  pruning  knife,  with  the  enamel  of  the 
pofterior  edge  aerrated  to  the  baae,  and  for  a 
■hort  distance  from  the  point  also  on  the  ante- 
rior; the  etnicture  of  these  teeth,  oalonlated  to 
lacerate  flesh  and  to  hold  a  pre;  once  seized, 
ibows  that  the  animal  was  highly  carnivoroua. 
The  teeth,  some  of  them  3  in.  long,  were  im- 
planted in  distinct  socketa  formed  hj  partitiona 
running  across  from  the  higher  external  to  the 
lower  intemal  border  of  the  Jaw,  combining 
croM>dilian  and  lizard  characters.  This  animal 
most  have  attained  a  length  of  SO  or  40  ft ;  it 
was  terreatrial,  and  probably  preyed  upon  the 
amaller  reptiles  and  the  yonng  of  the  larger. 
(See  HTt-JioBADBrs.) 

■EGINTIC,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
watered  by  the  B^canconr  river;  area,  718  sq. 
91. ;  pop.  in  1871, 16,676,  of  whom  12,074  were 
Of  French,  4,444  of  Irish,  1.S02  of  Scotch,  and 
SSS  of  English  origin  or  deaceat.  It  contains 
Lakes  Joseph  and  William,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  rMlway.    Capital,  L«ds. 

■EGAPBOKE.    Bee  mpplement 

BHiiE*.  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  capital  of 
Memris,  abont  1  m.  from  the  Saronio  gulf,  op- 
peaitfl  ike  island  of  Salamis,  SO  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Athena.  It  consisted  of  a  double  acropoiia  and 
the  city  proper.  The  more  ancient  acropolis 
is  aaid  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Car,  aon  of  Pho- 
ronena ;  the  other,  together  with  the  city,  by 
Alcatbous,  ton  of  Pelops.  Snbeeqnently  a 
Dorian  colony,  under  Alethes  and  Athemenes, 
took  possession  of  the  city,  and  enlarged  it. 
Its  original  name  appears  to  have  been  Po- 
lichne.  'In  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  B.  0. 
M^^ara  waa  opulent  and  powerfnl,  and  found- 
ed the  colonies  of  Megara  nvblEea  in  Sicily, 
Astacoa  in  Bitbynia,  and  ChaJcedon  and  By- 
lantinm  on  the  Bosporus.  In  the  time  of 
Solon  It  entered  into  a  contest  with  Athens 
for  the  island  of  Salamis,  but  without  success. 
In  the  Persian  war  it  contributed  8,000  heavy- 
armed  troops  and  20  ships  to  the  confederate 
forces,  Aft«r  that  atru^Ie  Magars  left  the 
Peloponneeian  confederacy  for  that  of  Athena, 
to  wAich  ere  long  it  became  virtoally  snhject; 
and  the  Athenians,  to  secure  their  supremacy 
over  it,  bnilt  the  long  walls  which  connected 
M^;ara  with  ita  port  Nistea.  The  Athenian 
rarriaon,  however,  was  eipelled  by  the  aid  of 
Peloponnesian  troops  in  446.  The  Athenians 
retaliated  by  excluding  the  H^arians  from 
their  markets  and  harbors,  which  decree  ope- 
rated so  injnrionsly  to  the  interests  of  the  lat- 
ter that  its  enforcement  was  one  of  the  pre- 
texts of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  for  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  During  thnt  war  Megara 
suffered  severely  from  siege  and  famine,  the 
Athenians  being  still  in  possession  of  Nistea; 
and  lubseqnently,  though  it  partly  recovered 
Its  prosperity,  it  ceased  to  be  prominent  in 
iiistory.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  philosophi- 
oal  school,  founded  by  Euclid,  the  disciple  of 
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SocratetL  It  ooottdned  noted  pnblio  bnildingt^ 
of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  present  little 
town  of  Megara,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
nomarchy  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  is  dilapidated. 
A  ferry  connects  it  with  Salamis. 

HEGIUB,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded 
N.  by  Bteotia,  E.  by  Atttca,  8.  by  the  Saronio 
gnlf,  and  W.  by  Corinth  and  the  Corinthian 
gulf;  area,  about  148  sq.  m.  It  is  in  general 
rugged  and  billy.  The  principal  monntsina 
are  Mt  Cithieron,  which  separates  it  from 
BiBOtia,  and  the  Geranean  chain,  which  ex- 
tends E.  and  W.  across  its  8.  part  from  sea  to 
sea.  Through  this  chtun  are  three  passes;  one, 
the  Scironian  pass,  runs  by  the  Saronic  gulf, 
and  formed  the  direct  road  from  Oorintn  to 
Athens;  another,  which  runs  along  the  Cortu- 
thian  gulf,  was  the  great  thoroughfare  between 
Bteotia  and  the  Peloponnesus;  and  a  third 
crosses  the  centre  of  the  mountains.  The 
territory  of  Megaris  contains  no  plain  except 
that  of  its  metropolis.  The  earliest  inhahl- 
tants  were  .£ollans  and  loniana,  and  it  ori^- 
nally  constituted  part  of  Attica.  The  present 
eparchy  of  Megaris  (pop.  about  12,000)  forme 
part  of  the  nomarchy  of  Attica  and  Bteotia. 

MEUfflHEIES  (Gr.  ptyac,  great,  and  dtijvof, 
strength),  a  name  given  by  Bana  to  one  of  the 
grand  dividons  of  the  non-marsupial  or  higher 
mammals,  aa  indicating  a  superior  type,  baaed 
on  a  larger  and  more  powerful  plan  of  atructure. 
This  division  includes  the  monkeys,  camivora, 
herbirora,  and  oetaceana.  lie  has  given  the 
name  of  micro*th«nei  (juipit,  small,  and  eBtvet, 
strength)  to  the  inferior,  baaed  on  a  weak  type 
of  Btmcture;  this  division  includes  the  bats, 
insectivora,  rodents,  and  edentates.  The  mar- 
anpials  and  monotremee  constitute  the  still 
lower  division  of  semi-oviparana  or  oCtocoida; 
and  man  forms  alone  the  highest  or  fourth 
diviaion,  the  archonta.  The  pareilelism  be- 
tween the  megastbenes  and  microsthenea  is, 
according  to  him,  complete;  the  bate  in  the 
latter  represent  Uie  monkeys  in  the  former; 
the  insectivora  represent  the  camivora,  the 
rodents  the  herbivore,  and  tbe  edentatea  the 


KEeiTHQini  (Gr.  ^-ac,  great,  and  Bnpiav, 
animal),  an  extinct  edentate  anims],  of  gigantic 
size,  coming  in  many  respects  near  to  tbe  sloth 
family,  and  with  ita  alliea,  the  inegalonyx  and 
mylodon,  seeming  to  form  the  transition  from 
the  edentates  to  the  proboscidians.  Pictet  calb 
the  family  gravigradee,  placing  them  between 
the  sloths  and  the  annsdillos;  in  all  the  molars 
are  hollow  cylinders  of  dentine  and  cement 
without  enamel,  the  tnbo  of  dentine  being 
filled  with  a  porous  substance;  the  form  of 
the  heed,  which  is  short  and  truncated,  tbe 
large  descending  zygomatic  process,  and  many 
parts  of  the  skeleton  (as  the  union  of  the 
acromion  and  ooraooid  processes  of  the  sca- 
pula), resemble  those  of  the  sloths;  the  teeth 
consiat  only  of  molars,  the  canines  of  the  slotha 
beine  absent;  in  their  heavy  forms,  nearly 
equai  limbs,  and  long  and  atrong  tail,  they 
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come  nearer  the  annadillos  and  uit-^aters. 
The  KenDi  megatherium  (Cav.)  b  the  first 
deaoribed  of  the  famUj,  the  first  skeleton  hav- 
ing been  sent  in  1789  from  the  vicinit?  of 
Buenoa  Ajrea  to  Madrid,  where  it  now  re- 
mains; since  then  other  skeletons  and  frog- 


Ursitberinm  (nMond). 

ments  have  been  discorared  in  Peru,  Parattna^, 
and  other  parts  of  Bonth  America;  another 
species  is  described  by  Dr.  Leidr  in  Norih 
America.  This  genus  b  distingnished  from 
the  other  megatherioids  hy  the  qaodrongnlar 
prismatic  form  of  the  teeth  and  the  innrkcd 
transverse  ridge  on  the  crown;  the  dental  for- 
mala  is  izi;  tlie  anterior  limbs  have  fonr  fin- 
gers, the  posterior  only  three,  the  two  outer 
being  witliont  nails,  the  others  with  large  oUws. 
The  well  known  South  American  species,  If. 
Cuvieri  (Desm.),  is  intermediate  in  size  between 


UegUberlum  (ikelebm). 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros;  the  skull  is 
relatively  longer  than  in  sloths,  and  the  large 
foramina  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels 
indicate  that  the  animal  had  very  thick  lips; 
the  teeth,  from  7  to  9  in.  long,  are  implanted 
deeply  in  firm  alveoli,  and  the  ridges  of  the 


npper  fit  into  the  depressions  of  the  lower; 

the  lower  j"aw  Is  large  and  heavy;  thevertehrw 
are  7  cervical,  16  dorsal,  8  lumbar,  6  sacral,  and 
IB  caudal,  of  medium  size  in  the  anterior  por- 
tions of  the  body;  those  of  the  tail  are  enor- 
moua,  the  largest  measuring  IS  in.  from  one 
end  of  the  transverse  process  to  the  other; 
the  V-ebaped  bonee  are  also  greatly  developed, 
the  tail  serving  as  a  means  of  support  and  per- 
haps of  defence;  the  ribs  are  short  and  thick, 
and  roughened  for  muscular  attachments.  The 
anterior  limbs  are  remarkable  for  the  strength 
of  the  shoulder,  the  clavicle  being  massive  and 
curved  tike  the  letter  S,  and  the  acromion  and 
coracoid  processes  united ;  the  humerus  is  much 
enlarged  at  the  lower  portion  to  support  a  wide 
ulna  and  a  radios  freely  turning  around  it,  as 
in  the  monkeya  and  sloths;  tlie  large  processes 
indicate  immense  force  of  rotation;  the  fore 
feet  were  strong,  and  armed  with  powerfol 
claws.  The  pelvis  is  very  large  and  solid, 
measuring  4^  ft.  from  hip  to  hip,  considerably 
more  tiian  in  the  largest  elephant ;  the  cotyloid 
cavity  is  directed  downwanl,  so  that  the  Uiigh 
bonee  support  the  body  without  obliquity,  se- 
curing great  strength  and  solidity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  rapidity  of  motion ;  the  thigh  hones 
are  at  least  three  times  as  thick  as  in  the  lar- 
gest elephants,  and  the  length  is  only  double  the 
width ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  very  thick,  and 
nnited  at  the  top ;  the  heel  bone  is  almost  at 
long  OS  all  the  rest  of  the  foot,  and  the  nail  of 
the  middle  toe  enormoui.  These  details  suffice 
to  show  that  the  megatherium  was  very  large 
and  powerful ;  the  entire  fore  foot  being  about 
a  yard  long  and  the  claws  set  on  obliquely  to 
the  gronnd,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  ante- 
rior limbs  were  principally  used  for  digpng; 
the  great  mze  of  the  pelvis  and  hind  legs,  and 
strength  of  the  tail,  were  necessary  to  sustun 
BO  heavy  an  animal  in  an  upright  position  while 
nung  its  fore  feet  in  digging  around  the  trees 
which  it  afterward  prostrated  by  the  weight 
of  its  body.  The  teeth  show  tliat  it  was  her- 
bivorous, feeding  on  the  stems  and  roots  of 
trees  and  succulent  fruits.  Their  size  and 
stmoture  indicate  that  they  did  not  burrow 
under  ground  like  the  mole,  nor  climb  trees 
like  the  sloth,  nor  dig  up  roots  or  ant  hills  like 
the  armadillos  and  ant-eaters,  but  loosened  and 
ont  the  roots  of  trees  with  their  powerful 
claws,  and  then,  supported  on  the  bind  limbs 
and  tail,  pulled  them  down  with  the  fore  lim(>a 
aided  by  the  great  weight  of  the  body.  Like 
the  living  sloths,  this  species  was  limited  in 
geographical  distribution  to  South  America,  in 
the  alluvial  deports  of  which,  on  the  pampas, 
tbeir  bones  have  principally  been  found.  Dr. 
Leidy,  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  "Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge"  (166o),  describes  a 
North  American  megatherium  (if.  titiraiih, 
Leidy),  discovered  in  the  maritime  portion  of 
Georgia  and  on  the  shores  of  Ashley  river. 
South  Carolina,  in  connection  with  bones  of 
the  elephant,  mastodon,  horse,  and  ox ;  it  ia 
now  preserved  in   Washington  and  Philsdel- 
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phU.  (See  Mtlodon  for  com^atiTe  meisnre- 
ment  and  other  interecAiDg  points.) 

■EGESLE,  Urich  T«h  See  Absahah  a 
Sabctta  Claba. 

■EBiDU  (anc.  Therma  ffereulU),  a  imall 
town  of  Ilongarj,  in  the  Banat,  6  m.  W.  of  the 
RonmaniaD  frontier,  and  18  m.  N.  of  Oraova; 

Ep.  abont  1,800.  It  is  finely  erituated,  and  hit 
>&  celebrated  aa  a  watering  place  rince  tlie 
times  of  the  RomanB.  TheBprings  aresnlphn- 
roiiB,  and  are  very  beneficial  in  goat  and  other 
^seasea.  There  is  accommodation  for  1,000 
risitors.    The  season  liegins  in  June, 

Egypt,  bom  at  Kaval&,  Macedonia,  in  1769, 
died  in  Cairo,  Aug.  S,  1849.  He  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  bronght  np  by  the 
gOTBTDOr  of  ^e  town.  8oon  after  reaching 
manhood  he  was  made  a  collector  of  taxes,  and 
hiltih  boM&i,  or  commander  of  a  body  of  infan- 
try, and  received  a  rich  relatioD  of  the  goTernor 
in  marriage.  Be  next  became  a  tobacco  mer- 
chant, and  had  acquired  considerable  prop- 
erty when  in  1TS9  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  as 
second  in  command  of  the  contingent  of  800 
men  furnished  by  his  native  place  to  the  Tar- 
kiah  army,  despatched  to  cany  on  the  war 
against  tlie  French  expedition  commanded  by 
Bonaparte.  Boon  after  his  arrival  he  snooeed- 
ed  to  tbe  principal  command  of  his  corps,  with 
the  rank  of  bin  baihi  or  commander  of  1,000 
men.  His  ability  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
pasha  and  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  soon  became 
one  of  tbe  most  distingnisbed  and  popular  mil- 
itary chiefs  in  E^pt  After  the  eipal»on  of 
the  French  a  civil  war  broke  ont  between  the 
Tnrks  and  the  Mamelukes,  In  which  Mehe- 
met  Ali  took  an  active  part.  The  Albanians 
in  the  service  of  the  pasha  revolted  becaose 
they  conld  not  get  thdr  pay,  and  after  several 
eonflicta  in  Cairo  they  became  masters  of  the 
rity,  nnder  the  direction  of  Mehemet  All.  A 
lung  and  confosed  straggle  now  ensned  be- 
tween various  factions,  the  reeuJt  of  which  was 
that  in  May,  1806,  Mehemet  Ali  was  invest- 
ed with  the  anpreme  aothority  by  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Cairo,  as  the  only  man  ca- 
pable of  restoring  order ;  and  shortly  afterward 
ois  elevation  was  confirmed  and  made  legal  by 
a  firman  from  tbe  sultan.  But  altbongh  he 
poaeessed  the  title  of  pasha  of  Egypt,  his  aa- 
thority  did  not  actually  extend  beyond  the  walla 
of  Cairo,  as  everywhere  in  the  conntry  the 
Hameluke  beys  were  still  in  rebellion.  Some 
time  afterward  a  considerable  body  of  the  beys, 
who  with  their  followers  had  encamped  not  - 
far  from  Cairo,  were  enticed  into  miucing  an 
attempt  to  seize  upon  the  city.  They  forced  an 
entrance  by  a  gate  purposelv  left  undefended, 
and  marched  triumphantly  through  the  streets 
nntU  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  the 
troops  of  the  pasha,  who  slaughtered  them 
without  mercy,  a  few  only  breaking  through 
and  escaping.  The  rest  of  the  Mamelakes  fied 
to  Upper  i^ypt,  whither  Mehemet  Ali  pnr- 
soed  them  with  a  couriderable  foroe.    He  hcd 
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defeated  them  near  Sioot  when  the  arrival  of 
a  British  expedition  at  Alexandria,  March  17, 
ISOT,  consistmg  of  fi,000  men  under  Gen.  Fraser, 
led  him  to  oonclade  a  trace  with  the  beys,  and 
to  promise  to  comply  with  all  their  demands 
if  they  would  cooperate  against  the  invaders. 
Most  of  them  agreed  to  his  proposals,  and  were 
marching  agdnst  the  British,  when  Gen.  Frnser, 
who  had  been  already  several  times  defeated 
by  the  pasha's  troops  and  had  lost  about  1,000 
men,  retreated  and  left  the  country,  Sept.  14. 
Many  of  the  beys  now  took  ap  their  abode  in 
Cairo,  and  for  three  or  fonr  years  Egypt  was 
comparatively  tranquil,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional battles  between  the  Mamelukes  end  the 
pasha's  troops,  in  one  of  which  the  latter  was 
signally  beaten.  At  length,  on  March  1,  1811, 
Mehemet  Ali  enticed  all  the  Mamelukes  in 
Cairo  into  the  citadel  on  pretence  of  witness- 
ing the  ceremony  of  investing  his  hod  Tusun 
with  the  command  of  an  army  to  be  sent 
against  the  Wahabees  In  Arabia.  The  gates  of 
the  fortress  were  then  closed  upon  them,  and 
they  were  killed  to  the  number  of  470.  Im- 
mediately afterward  the  pasha's  officers  and 
soldiers  throngbont  Egypt  massacred  all  the 
Mamelukes  wiQiin  their  reach.  The  few  who 
escaped  fled  to  Nubia,  where  they  dwindled 
away  till  the  corps  became  extinct.  Ihese 
energetic  proceedings  established  tlie  power 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  gave  to  Egypt  an  internal 
tranqnillity  unknown  for  ages,  and  which  has 
lasted  to  the  present  time.  Tusun  Pasha  was 
DOW  sent  with  8,000  men  against  the  Waha- 
bees, from  whom  he  recaptured  the  sacred  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  whose  leader  he 
took  jn-isoner.  He  sulweqnently  met  with  dis- 
asters, and  in  1B18  Mehemet  himself  went  to 
Arabia  to  oonduct  the  war.  lie  was  anccess- 
fal,  and  in  IStS  retanied  to  Egypt  after  con- 
cluding a  treaty  with  tbe  Wahabee  chiefs.  He 
now  made  an  attempt  to  introdace  European 
discipline  into  his  army ;  but  a  formidable  mu- 
tiny breaking  out  In  consequence,  he  tempora- 
rily abandoned  his  design.  Tlie  tV'ahabees  not 
having  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  late 
b^aty,  he  sent  bis  son  Ibrahim  against  them 
in  18]6,  with  an  army  composed  in  port  of  the 
recent  mutineers.  The  expedition  succeeded 
in  capturing  El-Derajeh,  the  Wahabee  capital 
(1818),  and  in  suppressing  alt  armed  opposition 
in  Arabia  to  the  sultan's  power.  Mehemet  AH 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  manufactures  in  Egypt,  and  to  tlie  revival 
of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  He  also 
caused  tbe  construction,  at  an  enormous  sacri- 
fice of  tbe  laborers  from  sickness  and  want,  of 
a  great  canal  from  Alexandria  to  the  Nile.  In 
1820  hia  youngest  son  Ismail  was  sent  with 
an  army  to  conquer  Bennaar,  and  to  collect 
captives  to  be  sent  to  Cairo  with  the  view 
of  forming  them  into  an  army  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner.  Senoaar,  Dongola,  and  Kor- 
dofan  were  subdued;  and  alUiough  in  1823 
Ismail  was  surprised  and  with  bis  retinue 
burned  alive  by  a  native  chieftain,  these  prov- 
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Inoes  hsTe  Binoe  remamed  snbject  to  Effjlit. 
The  osptivea  token  ia  gannaar  and  Kordo&m 
were  trained  by  French  officers,  and  in  1623  the 
armj  thus  organized  amounted  to  24,000  men. 
In  1824  Ibrahim  Fasba  was  sent  with  a  pover- 
fol  fleet  to  sHBist  the  Turka  in  sapprewing  the 
Qreek  InsDireotion.  The  fleet  was  engaged 
at  Kavariito  (182T),  and  Ibrahim  sapported 
the  oontest  till  in  1828  the  Eumpean  powers 
compelled  him  to  evoenate  the  Morea.  In 
18S1  Mehemet  Ali  sent  an  army  of  88,000 
men  into  Syria  under  commimd  of  Ibrahim. 
This  step  brought  him  into  immediate  con- 
flict with  his  euEGTun  the  saltan,  to  whom 
be  still  professed  allegianoe.  Ibrahim  took 
Acre  after  a  long  sle^e,  and  rapidly  overran 
Syria,  defeating  t£e  Turks  in  a  great  battle  at 
Homs  la  July,  18S2.  He  then  advanced  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  Eonieh  enconntered  the 
grand  vizier  Reshid  Pasha  with  SO, 000  men,  his 
own  army  being  less  than  80,000.  The  Turks 
were  rooted,  Beeliid  was  made  prisoner,  and 
Ibrahim  was  within  six  days'  march  of  Con- 
ttanUnople,  when  the  European  powers  inter- 
vened and  compelled  Mehemet  Ali,  in  May, 
1838,  to  accept  a  treaty  by  which  the  whole  of 
Syria  and  the  district  of  Adana  in  Asia  Minor 
were  ceded  to  him,  besides  the  island  of  Oan- 
dia,  which  he  had  formerly  received  for  his  ser- 
vices in  Greece.  The  sultan  was  not  disposed  to 
fnbinit  qnietly  to  the  losses  inflicted  by  his  re- 
bellions vassal ;  and  in  Jnne,  1639,  aftor  long 
proparatioii,  tiie  Turkish  fleet  sailed  for  Egypt, 
and  an  army  of  80,000  men  commanded  dj 
Hafiz  Pasha  invaded  Syria.  It  was  met  by 
Ibrahim  with  48,000  men  at  Nidh,  Jnne  24,  and 
ntterly  routed  in  less  than  two  bonrs.  Hardly 
had  the  news  of  this  triamph  reached  Alexan- 
dria when  the  Egyptian  fleet  entored  that 
port,  brinf^ng  with  it  the  whole  Turkish  fleet, 
which  had  through  treachery  surrendered  with- 
out a  battle.  The  Turkish  empire  was  again 
preserved  from  destmotion  by  the  interven- 
tion in  1640  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Aastria, 
and  Prussia,  althoagh  France,  under  the  short 
ministry  of  Thiers,  strongly  favored  Mehemet 
Ali.  Alexandria  was  blockaded,  and  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  bombarded  and  c^tured  Beyront  and 
Acre.  Terrifled  by  these  vigorous  demonstra- 
tioaa,  Mehemet  Ali  early  in  1841  accepted 
terms  of  peace  dictated  by  the  allies,  by  wnich 
the  pashalio  of  Egypt  was  secured  to  him  and 
his  dascendanta,  on  condition  of  paying  one 
quarter  of  his  clear  revenues  to  the  sultan 
as  tribute,  restoring  to  him  his  fleet  and  the 
Syrian  provinces,  and  limiting  his  own  army 
to  18,000  men.  Henceforth  Mehemet  Ali  de- 
voted himself  to  the  internal  improvement  of 
Egypt.  The  adminbtration  of  the  government 
was  reformed  on  Enropean  models  and  under 
European  advice.  With  few  exceptions  all 
former  usagea  were  destroyed,  and  an  entirely 
new  system  of  government  was  formed.  Cot- 
ton was  largely  cultivated,  and  many  exten- 
sive mannfaotures  were  created.  In  1647  Me- 
hemet Ali  for  the  first  time  vidt«d  Constan- 


the  rank  of  vizier  oonferred  upon  him.  In 
1848  he  became  imbecile  from  age,  and  his  Bon 
Ibrahim  was  appointed  viceroy  in  his  atead; 
but  the  latter  died  two  months  afterward  while 
his  father  yet  lived,  and  was  snooeeded  by  his 
nephew  Ahbas  Pasha. 

■fillllL,  fiUauw  Heul,  a  French  oomposer, 
bom  at  Givet  in  the  Ardennes,  June  24,  1763, 
died  in  Paris,  Oct  18,  1817.  He  was  of  hum- 
ble extraction,  and  having  shown  a  strong  taste 
for  mnnc  was  taken  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  instructed  by  Gluck.  He  wrote  three  or 
four  entire  operas,  but  did  not  appear  before 
the  public  as  a  composer  until  17S0,  when  his 
Evp/ir«titie  et  Coradin,  for  which  HofEmans 
wrote  the  text,  was  produced  with  great  success. 
His  StraUmiee  (17S2)  eetebJished  his  reputation, 
and  his  national  hymn,  Le  chant  du  depart,  af- 
ter Ch6nier's  text,  gave  him  a  wide  fiopulanty, 
and  was  followed  by  similar  son^  Oritjoi 
complained  of  alaok  of  graceful  melodies  in  his 
operas,  and  of  a  dryness  and  monotony  in  the 
harmony  and  accompaniments.  In  his  opera 
Uthal  (1806^,  a  work  of  great  vigor  written 
upon  an  Ossianic  subject,  he  excluded  the  vio- 
lins from  the  orchestra,  sabstituting  the  vio- 
las. In  his  masterpiece,  Joitph  (1807),  he  vin- 
dicated hb  chum  to  be  ranked  among  great 
composers,  and  it  has  frequently  been  per- 
formed in  England  as  an  oratorio.  He  com- 
posed in  all  42  operas,  besides  ballet  muric  and 
instrumental  pieces,  including  the  Oveertun 
du  jeunt  Henri,  an  admirable  specimen  of  de- 
scriptive music  He  was  a  member  of  the  in- 
stitute, an  inspector  of  the  conservatory,  and 
professor  of  composition  at  the  royal  school  of 
music  and  declamation, 

MQ<lfi§.  HnrTt  an  American  merchant,  bom 
in  Catskill,  N.  T.,  in  1811,  died  in  Pern  to  Oc- 
tober, 1877.  He  became  a  contractor  in  Bos- 
ton, removed  Co  New  York,  made  a  fortune  in 
the  lumber  bQainess,  and  lost  ii  in  1837,  but  ro- 
oovered  from  bankruptcy  in  two  years.  In 
1848  be  sailed  in  a  vessel  loaded  with  lumber 
for  San  Francisco,  where  he  sold  the  cai^  foi 
20  times  its  cost.  He  next  built  a  wharf  and 
a  saw  mill  on  the  bay,  and  sent  500  men  tuto 
the  woods  to  fell  trees.  His  immense  business 
was  prostrated  by  the  panic  of  1864,  and  to 
save  himself  he  resorted  to  irregular  oroceed- 
ings,  in  consequence  of  which  he  departed 
secretly  hy  sea  with  hie  family,  Oct  6.  He 
was  next  heard  of  as  builder  of  bridges  on  the 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  railroad  in  Chili.  In 
16G8  he  contracted  with  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment to  complete  the  road  in  four  yean,  for 
112,000,000.  He  finished  it  in  two  years,  and 
his  net  profits  were  11,826,000.  In  186T  he 
contracted  to  build  a  railway  from  Mollendo 
to  Arequipa,  Peru,  which  he  completed  on  Jan. 
1, 1871,  making  an  enormous  profit  He  cele- 
brated the  event  with  a  dinner  which  cost 
$200,000,  and  distributed  $660,000  worth  of 
gold  and  silver  medals.  In  1870  he  cootraotad 
to  build  six  other  railways  in  Pern  for  $125- 
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e  nearly  c 


foniift  were  paid  with  iDtereet,  and  the  legisla- 
ture inrited  him  to  retain. 

MElflB.  I.  A  8.  E.  eoxtaty  of  TeimeBBea, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Tennessee  river;  area, 
aifi  Bq.  in. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  4,611,  of  whom  486 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  billy  and  the 
•oil  fertile.  The  chief  prodactions  in  1670 
were  2S,60S  bDsheis  of  wheat,  173,788  of  In- 
disn  com,  18,778  of  otfa,  47,10]  lbs.  of  butter, 
imd  4fi6  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  99fi 
horses,  1,08S  milch  cows,  1,719  other  cattle, 
4,392  abeep,  and  8,098  awine.  Coital,  Deca- 
tur. IL  A  8.  £.  ooonty  of  Ohio,  bordering  on 
West  Virt^nia,  and  bounded  E.  b;  the  Ohio 
river;  area,  426  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1B70,  31,4SJS. 
It  baa  a  broken  surface  and  clayey  soil.  There 
are  minee  of  ooal  along  the  river,  and  large 
salt  works.  The  chief  prodactions  in  1S70 
were  140,267  bnsbels  of  wheat,  479,988  of  In- 
dian com,  108,980  of  oats,  IBS.ISS  of  pota- 
toes, 91,084  lbs.  of  wool,  489,087  of  batter,  and 
10,464  tons  of  baj.  There  were  4,939  horses, 
6,360  miJch  cows,  8,968  other  cattle,  28,444 
sheep,  and  18,!63  awine;  6  manufactories  of 
(nrmtnre,  1  of  forged  and  rolled  iron,  1  of 
naila  and  spikes,  3  of  iron  castings,  3  of  engines 
and  boilers,  10  of  salt,  1  of  woollen  goods,  6 
tanneriea,  13  saw  mills,  1  planing  mill,  7  flonr 
mills,  and  1  abip  yard,    Oapital,  Pomeroy. 

KBIii,  Jmmi  JtUai,  an  American  physioian, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  July  81,  1829.  He  grad- 
oated  at  Jefferson  medial  college  in  18G1,  be- 
came profeeaor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine 
in  the  Philadelphia  college  of  medicine  in  1857, 
and  in  1869  was  transferred  to  the  same  obair 
in  the  medical  department  of  Pennaylvania  col- 
lege, and  in  1868  to  Jefferson  medioal  collie, 
He  edited  Eirke'a  "  Maiiiuil  of  Physiology," 
oontribnted  to  Nott  and  Gtiddon'a  "  Indigenous 
Racea  of  the  Earth  "  an  article  on  "  The  Cra- 
nial Characteristios  of  the  Races  of  Men,"  and 
htm  published  various  other  scientific  papers. 

MENS,  letan  JMithaa,  an  American  soldier, 
bom  in  Middletown,  Oonn.,  in  December,  1740, 
died  at  the  Cherokee  agency,  Georgia,  Jan.  26, 
1833.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revoln- 
tionarj  war  he  raised  a  company  and  marched 
to  Cambridge,  and  subsequenttj  accompanied 
Arnold  to  Quebec,  where  he  was  taken  prison- 
er. After  being  eichanged  in  1776  he  raised 
a  re^pment  and  was  appointed  its  colonel.  He 
distingnished  himself  at  Sag  Harbor,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  ot  congress  and  a 
sword,  and  at  the  capture  of  Btony  Point,  In 
1788  he  settied  at  Marietta,  O.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  Indian  agent  of  the  Cherokeea, 
among  whom  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  journal  of  the  expedition  to  Qnebec, 
inserted  in  the  "American  Kemembrancer " 
(or  1776,  was  published  with  an  introduetion 
*  by  C.  T.  BnahneU  (New  York,  1894). 
~B,  OuM^h,  a  German  hiatorian, 
bora  in  a  village  of  Hanover  in  1747,  died  in 
GMtingen,  H^  1,  1610.    He  waa  educated  at 
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the  nniversity  of  GSttingen,  where  in  1773  he 
was  appointed  profeasor  of  philosophy,  and 
subsequently  vice  rector.  He  was  chained  by 
the  czar  Alexmider  with  the  task  of  selecting 
professors  of  science  and  literature  for  the 
Russian  colleges.  Of  bis  numerona  works, 
the  most  important  are  devoted  to  the  history 
of  religion,  philosophy,  and  science. 

KDHUCEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of 
the  duchy  of  8axe-Meiningen,  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Werra, 
and  on  the  Werra  mlway,  40  m.  8.  W.  of  Er- 
furt; pop.  in  1871,  8,876.  The  Jews,  who  are 
numerous,  have  built  a  fine  quarter,  and  the 
town  was  prosperous  until  the  autumn  of  1674, 
when  four  fifths  of  the  houses  were  burned,  the 
quaint  old  town  hall  and  other  public  buildings 
being  swept  away.  The  ducal  palace  (Elisa- 
bethenburg),  with  a  park,  and  amodern  Gothia 
ohapel  and  works  of  art  and  a  library  of  80,000 
volumes,  escaped  the  flames.  Near  Meiniugen 
is  the  village  of  Bauerbach,  where  Schiller  re- 
sidedin  lT82-'8.    (See  SiiK-MwBraani.) 

XKUHEIf,  a  town  of  Baxony,  on  the  Elbe,  12 
m.  N.  W.  of  Dresden;  pop.  in  1871,  11,466. 
It  contuns  a  castle  founded  by  Henry  the 
Fowler,  and  a  fine  Gothio  cathedral,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Otho  I,  The 
town  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  porcelain, 
known  as  Dresden  china.  It  also  prodooes 
carved  ivory  ware  and  other  similar  articles, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  froita. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
margraves  of  Heiasen  (or  Misnia,  which  inclu- 
ded Dresden,  Bautzen,  and  other  towns)  nntil 
their  removal  to  Dresden,  after  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  residence  of  the  bureraves  and 
the  bishops  until  the  reformation.  It  suffered 
much  during  the  thirty  years'  war;  the  bridge 
over  the  Elbe  was  partially  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  181S,  and  again  in  16S6,  during  the 
war  between  Prussia  and  Austria. — The  mar- 
graviate,  which  arose  under  Henry  the  Fowler 
and  his  son  Otho  I.,  was  ruled  by  members  of 
various  families  till  the  close  of  the  11th  oen- 
tory,  when  it  fell  to  the  house  of  Wettin,  in 
which  it  soon  aftor  became  hereditary.  Un- 
der this  house  the  margraviate  rose  to  consid- 
erable power,  and  in  1423  Frederick  the  War- 
like, in  reward  for  services  in  the  Hnssito 
war,  received  from  the  emperor  Sigismusd 
the  duchy  of  Saiony  with  the  dignity  of  elec- 
tor. In  the  division  of  the  Saiou  dominions 
in  1466,  Ueitsen  fell  to  the  yonnger  or  Alber- 
tine  line.    (See  Saxont.) 

MElSSim,  Ubti,  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Teplitz,  Oct  16,  1622.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
the  volnminouB  miscellaneous  author  August 
GotUieb  Meiasner  (IT63-1B07).  He  studied 
medicine,  taking  his  degree  at  Prague  in  1840. 
To  elude  the  Austrian  censorship,  he  published 
in  the  same  year  at  Leipsic  his  famona  epic 
poem  Zitha  (10th  ed.,  186T).  He  long  resided 
chiefly  in  Paria,  and  returned  to  Prague  in 
1660,  where  he  and  Moriti  Hartmann  were  the 
prindpal  repreeentotiTca  of  tbe  liberal  school 
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of  German  poetrf  in  Bohemia,  a  lOQk  edition 
of  his  OedichU  appearing  in  186T.  Some  of 
hiseffusioiis,  t»^6C\iHy  DtT  Sohndet  Atta  Troll 
(1850),  abound  with  the  peculiar  saroasm  and 

fiathoa  \a  which  Heine  excelled,  and  he  pub- 
i^ai  Erinnerungen  aa  H»i7is{\.B6i).  Among 
hia  novels  are  ZwUchen  FUrtt  und  Volk  (8 
voia.,  2d  ed.,  1831),  illustrating  the  revolution 
of  1848;  Zur  Shre  Ootte$  (2  yole.,  1S61) ;  and 
Sehaarigelb  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  18154;  popular 
edition,  1  vol.,  1866).  liiH  other  writings  in- 
olnde  Ohar/iktermait^a  (8  vols.,  Leipsio,  1861- 
'3);  Ifottllen  (2  voU.,  Ldpsio,  ]8a4);  DU 
Kinder  Bom.'!  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  18T0);  and 
JRocoeo-Bilder  (Gumbinnen,  1871). 

HEIiSOlflfX,  Jul  Lnb  Bwat,  a  French 
paioter,  born  m  L^ons  abont  1818.  He  stud- 
ied his  art  in  Paris  under  Uon  Cogniet,  exhib- 
ited in  1886  his  "Little  UaMeu^r,"and  soon 
acquired  a  reputaUon  as  a  painter  of  minia- 
tars  subjects  of  exquisite  finish  and  delicaoj. 
Among  his  best  hnown  pictures  are  "The 
Ghws  Players,"  "The  Reader,"  "A  Game  of 
Piquet,"  and  "The  Skittle  Players."  Among 
bis  larger  pictures  are  "  A  Charge  of  Oavairy  " 
(1867),  which  vas  sold  for  100,000  francs,  and 
is  in  a  private  gallery  in  Oinoinnati,  and  "  The 
Emperor  at  Botferino"  (1864).  He  has  made 
designs  for  Balzac's  GomidU  humaine,  "Paul 
and  Virginia,"  and  other  work§.  His  pictures 
bring  great  prices,  and  there  are  several  of 
them  in  the  United  States. — Jban  Gharles,  his 
son  and  pupil,  has  attained  distinction  as  a 
painter,  particularly  for  his  portraits, 

■EIESUA  (ana  Bagradat),  a  river  of  north- 
em  Africa,  formed  by  several  streams  which 
rise  in  the  Atlas  mountains  in  Algeria,  and  run- 
ning N.  and  N.  E.  to  the  gulf  of  Tunis,  into 
which  it  falls,  24  m.  K  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  SOO  m.,  and  it  is  the 
only  considerable  river  of  Tunis.  Toward  the 
flea  it  enters  a  wide  plain  whose  numerous 
lakes  or  ponds  seem  to  have  been  foiined  by 
inundations  of  the  river.  Its  waters  are  deep- 
ly colored  by  the  soil,  and  the  sediment  which 
it  bears  down  has  enlarged  its  delta  and  made 
alterations  in  the  coast  line.  Its  whole  lower 
course  has  changed,  the  ruins  of  Utica  now 
standing  close  to  its  left  bank.  In  ancient 
times  It  flowed  nearer  to  Oarthage. 

KEiU,  Tmwh,  a  Herioan  soldier,  bom  about 
1812,  executed  in  Quer^taro,  June  IS,  18S7. 
He  was  of  pure  Indian  blood  and  of  hnmble 
origin ;  but  he  acquired  such  inflnenoe  among 
the  natives  of  the  Sierra  Gorda  of  Guanajuato 
as  to  be  styled  the  "king  of  the  mountains," 
and  for  nearly  20  years  he  was  conspicuous  in 
the  Mexican  revolutions.  He  bore  an  honor- 
able part  in  the  war  with  the  United  States  in 
'  I817-'6,  and  in  1849  was  sent  to  suppress  an 
insurrection  in  his  native  state,  headed  by  Mar- 
qnez.  In  1865  he  "pronoanced"  against  Oo- 
monfort,  but  soon  snbmitted.  The  next  year 
he  headed  an  insurrection  in  the  interest  of  the 
church  party,  and  took  Quer^taro.  In  18G7 
he  was  second  in  command  of  the  rerolntion- 
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ary  foroee  in  San  Lnis  PotosI,  but  waa  defeat- 
ed in  several  actions,  and  obliged  to  c^itulate. 
In  1868  he  drove  Juarei  and  his  government 
successively  from  Quer^taro  and  Guanajoato, 
and  during  the  ensuing  three  years  maintuned 
the  Sierra  for  Zuloaga  and  Hinunon.  After 
the  triumph  of  Juarez  in  ISSl,  M^ia  still  kept 
up  a  guerilla  warfare  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  was  a  firm  aupporter  of  Maximilian,  from 
whom  he  receivea  high  honors.  Captured 
with  him  at  QaerStaro,  May  16,  1867,  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 
MEKHITAB,  or  ■cfUtu,  the  founder  of  a  con- 

Segation  of  Armenian  monks,  called  after  him 
ekhitarists,  bom  in  Sebaste  (Sivas)  in  Asia 
Minor,  Feb.  7,  1676,  died  AprU  SS,  1749.  The 
name  Mekhitar,  signifying  "comforter,"  was 
given  him  on  entering  a  convent  of  the  An- 
Mnian  monks;  his  original  name  was  Hanuk. 
He  founded  a  new  relipous  congregation  at 
Constantinople  in  1701 ;  but  their  persecution 
by  the  Armenian  patriarcli,  on  account  of 
their  union  with  Rome,  induced  him  to  send 
a  number  of  his  disciples  to  the  Morea,  at  that 
time  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Venice, 
from  which  the  congr^ation  received  in  1703 

eirmiasion  to  build  a  ohuroh  and  convent  at 
odon.  In  1716,  during  a  war  between  Ven- 
ice and  Turkey,  Mekhitar  went  with  11  die- 
oiplea  to  Venioe,  whither  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  abont  70  in  number,  followed 
him  in  1717,  after  the  owture  of  Modon 
and  the  desb^ction  of  the  buildings  by  the 
Turks.  The  government  of  Venice  gave  to 
the  congr^atioa  poasesuon  of  the  island  San 
Lazaro,  near  Venice,  "for  all  future  timea," 
where  it  became  very  prosperous.  The  Me- 
kbitarists  take  the  usual  monastic  vows,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  go  wherever  their  supe- 
riors may  send  them,  and  to  labor  especially 
for  the  advancement  of  a  Christian  Armenian 
lit«rature.  They  have  furnished  the  heat  edi- 
tions of  classic  Armenian  writers,  and  transla- 
ted standard  European  works  into  Armenian. 
Not  only  Catholic  literature,  bnt  even  works 
like  Ranke's  "History  of  Germany  during  the 
Reformation,"  are  included  in  their  publica- 
tions, Among  the  most  valuable  of  their  ori- 
ginal works  are  a  "  History  of  Armenia,"  hy 
Father  Tohamtchean  (died  1828),  in  8  vols.; 
and  a  "History  of  Armenian  Literature,"  by 
Father  Somal,  abbot  of  San  Lazaro  (Venice, 
1829).  From  San  Lazaro  the  oongregation 
have  spread  to  all  countries  in  whioh  Arme> 
nians  reside,  in  particular  over  Italy,  Austria, 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Persia.  Next  to  San  La- 
zaro, their  most  important  CBtablishment  is 
that  of  Vienna,  fonnded  in  ISll,  which  haa 
devoted  itself  to  the  publication  of  Germaa 
Catholic  books.  It  has  a  branch  at  Munich, 
with  schools  there  and  in  Vienna.  A  legacy 
of  a  rich  Armenian  in  Madras  enabled  them 
to  eetabhsh  a  learned  institution  in  Padaa  for 
the  education  of  laymen,  as  that  of  San  La- 
zaro serves  mostly  for  clergymen.  In  1846 
they  founded  a  college  in  PuHs,  which  has  a. 
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hi^  repntation. — See  Bonfi'g  Courent  d«  St.  I 
Latara  d  Veni*e  (ParU,  18S7).  I 

MEKOKC,  or  Cuibvila,  the  chief  river  of  the 
Indo-Ghineee  peninsala  (Further  India),  riBes 
Dew  the  E.  extremity  of  t^e  mtiia  range  of  tlie 
Him&Iaya  monntaias,  in  the  8.  £.  portion  of 
Thibet,  flows  S.  E.  through  the  Chineee  prOT- 
inoe  of  Ynnnan,  the  E.  part  of  Burmah,  Laos, 
Siam,  Cambodia,  and  French  Oochin-China, 
and  empties  through  several  otiannels  into  the 
China  sea  near  Cape  St.  Jacqnes ;  lenf^  about 
1.800  m.  In  the  early  part  of  its  covrse,  in 
Thibet  and  China,  it  is  called  the  Lan-taang ; 
the  Bnimese  call  it  £iu-lnng;  while  the  name 
Uekong,  which  has  now  beoome  its  mMt  com- 
mon designation  among  Europeans,  is  locally 
applied  to  that  longest  portion  lying  in  Siamese 
and  Cambodian  territory.  For  about  1,000 
m.  from  ita  source  the  Meliosg  flows  through 
moantainoQB  regions  and  among  some  of  the 
moat  remarkable  of  the  Indian  nmgee,  begin- 
ning with  the  Himalaya  proper,  and  ending 
wit£  the  long  chain  that  extends  K  W.  and  S. 
E.  tlirongh  the  peninsnla  of  Further  India. 
Leaving  the  main  ridge  of  the  latter  ohun  in 
Iaos,  in  about  lat.  18°  N.,  and  diverging  E. 
and  8.  E.,  it  flows  through  the  great  central 
plain  of  ijie  soathem  peninsnla,  irrigatJng  it 
thoroughly  by  annual  overflows  which  take 
place  between  September  and  November,  and 
rendering  it  a  region  of  the  greatest  fertility. 
The  navigation  of  the  apper  river  is  difficult 
and  dangerous,  its  bed,  even  in  the  widest 
parts,  being  obstructed  with  shifting  bars  or 
projeoting  reefs.  Excepting  in  the  lower  por- 
Bon  of  its  coorse,  rapids  are  frequent.  The 
aoenery  along  the  upper  Mekong  is  of  the  wild- 
eat  and  most  rugged  character,  the  stream  often 
flowing  throogh  very  deep  gorges  in  the  motin- 
taina,  and  in  some  places  tunnelling  the  cliSs 
into  fantaetie  forms.  For  some  distance  from 
ita  mouth,  however,  the  river  is  navigable  even 
for  large  vessels,  and  Panomping,  the  capi- 
tal of  (^mbodia,  is  easily  reached  by  shipping 
from  the  coast. — In  1666--'9  the  Mekong  was 
explored  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Burmah  by  a 
French  government  commission,  which  made 
an  elaborate  report  upon  the  river  and  its  val- 
ley. See  "Travelsin  In  do-China  and  the  Chi- 
neee Empire,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
IxfUis  de  CarnS  (London,  1872),  and  the  report 
of  the  commieaion,  published  in  Paris  In  1678. 
■EU,  pMiptalas,  a  Roman  geographer  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Clandins.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Spain,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  flrst 
Roman  author  of  a  methodical  treatise  on  ge- 
ography. His  work  is  entitled  Be  Situ  OrbU. 
and  conrists  of  three  books,  which  give  a  brief 
deecription  of  the  whole  world  as  known  to 
the  Romans.  The  text  is  cormpt,  but  the  style 
is  umple  and  the  Latinity  pnre.  The  editie 
frineept  appeared  at  Milan  in  14TI ;  the  best 
editions  are  by  Tzschncke  (7  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1807)  and  Parthey  (Berlin,  1807). 

MHiUIPPB,  in   Grecian  mythology,  son  of 
Amytbaon  by  Idorocne^  A^ua,  or  Rhodope, 
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erteemed  the  first  mortal  who  was  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  who  practised 
the  medical  art  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  worahip  of  BaxN^hne  into  Greece. 

UUNCHMJl.    See  Ikbikitt. 

MQJMiarniON,  PhUlpp,  the  second  leader  of 
the  Lutheran  reformation,  bom  at  Bretten,  in 
the  present  grand  dnchy  of  Baden,  Feb.  16, 
1497,  died  in  Wittenberg,  April  IS,  1G60.  His 
family  name  was  Schwarzerd  (black  earth),  bnt 
his  uncle,  the  celebrated  scholar  Reuchlin,  trans- 
lated it  into  the  corresponding  Greek  Melanch- 
thon.  He  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school  of 
PforEheim,  and  at  the  universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Tubingen.  He  was  uncommonly  pre- 
cocious, graduated  as  master  of  art«  in  1614, 
began  to  lecture  at  T&bingen,  and  published  a 
Greek  grammar,  an  edition  of  Terence,  and  pro- 
jected a  new  edition  of  Aristotle's  writings,  as  a 
means  of  reviving  the  true  philosophy.  He  took 
rank  at  once  among  the  very  first  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars  of  the  age.  In  1C16  Erasmus 
scud  of  him:  ''MyGod!  whateipectationadoes 
Philipp  Melanchthon  excite,  who  is  yet  a  youth, 
yea,  we  may  say  a  mere  boy,  end  has  already 
attained  to  equal  eminence  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  literature.  'What  acumen  in  demonstra- 
tion, what  ynrity  and  elegance  of  style,  what 
comprehensive  reading,  what  tenderness  and 
refinement  of  hiseitraordinary  genius!"  With 
his  classical  studies  he  combined  a  careful  study 
of  the  Bible  in  the  original.  This,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  influence  of  Reuchlin,  predis- 
posed him  favorably  to  the  great  movement  of 
the  reformation,  which  commenced  during  hia 
residence  at  Tilbingen  with  the  controversy 
between  Lnther  and  Tetiel  in  1B17,  On  the 
recommendation  of  Reueblln  he  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  Greek  at  the  rising  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  in  1616,  and  thus  be- 
came the  colleague  of  Lnther.  Althongh  he 
was  subsequently  called  to  other  prominent 
positions  in  Nuremberg,  Tubingen,  Eeideltierg, 
and  even  France  and  England,  he  preferred 
remuniug  at  Wittenberg  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  was  the  most  popular  teacher  of  the 
university,  and  attracted  students  from  every 
direction.  At  first  be  lectured  on  classical 
literature,  but  in  1619  fae  graduated  as  bachelor 
of  divinity,  and  thenceforward  devoted  him- 
self mainly  to  theology.  Yet  he  was  never 
ordained,  nor  would  be  ever  accept  the  title 
D.  D.,  and  in  a  discourse  in  1611S  uttered  a 
warning  against  conferring  it  too  frequentiy. 
He  never  ascended  the  pulpit,  altbongh  he 
freqnenUy  wrote  sermons  for  others,  and  de- 
livu«d  in  his  house  practical  lectures  on  the 
Gospels  in  Latin,  which  were  taken  down 
by  some  hearers  and  published  as  sermons 
(PogliUa).  He  was  therefore  a  lay  theologian ; 
but  as  Ench  he  wielded  a  powerFul  influence 
in  that  great  ecclesiastical  movement  which 
makes  the  IBth  century  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant periods  in  church  history.  He  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  German  reformation, 
and  is  inferior  only  to  Luther  and  Calvin  among 
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the  reformers.  His  modesty,  gentleness,  and 
peaoefulnesa  stand  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
furious  contest  into  which  he  was  relactantly 
drawn.  But,  while  Luther  had  to  braoe  up 
Ilia  courage  and  to  ann  himself  for  the  conflict, 
Uelanchtnon  was  admirab))'  adapted  to  mode- 
rate the  flery  zeal  of  his  colleague,  and  to  aid 
him  with  his  superior  learning.  In  1G19  he 
attended  the  Leipsic  disputation,  and  defended 
Luther  with  his  pen  against  Dr.  £ck,  the  cham- 

fiion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  1621  he  pub- 
ished  the  Iioei  Commune*,  the  first  system  of 
evangelical  Protestant  theologj,  which  passed 
through  more  than  SO  editions  during  his  life- 
time, and  was  nsed  long  after  his  death  as  a 
text  book  in  the  Lutheran  universities.  At 
first  it  was  hut  a  fresh  effusion  of  the  vigorous 
evangelical  faith  in  the  Scriptares  and  Uie  all- 
sufficient  grace  of  Ctod  in  Christ ;  hut  subse- 
SnenUy  it  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved, 
Ithough  it  never  attained  the  philosophical 
depth,  logical  order,  and  nrecision  of  Calvin's 
"  Institutes."  In  1522  ana  the  following  years 
he  wrote  several  commentaries  which  attracted 
much  attention,  but  were  overshadowed  after- 
ward by  some  of  Luther's  and  especially  by 
Calvin's  commentaries.  He  also  lent  valuable 
aid  to  Lnther  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
which  was  commenced  in  1G22  and  completed 
in]S84.  In  1629  be  accompanied  his  prince 
to  the  diet  of  Bpire,  and  helped  to  draw  np 
the  fain ODS  protest  of  the  evangelical  minority 
against  the  Cathotio  majority  of  the  diet,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Protestanta.  In  the 
same  year  he  attended  the  unsuccessful  theo- 
logical oonfereoce  with  the  Zwinglians  at  Har- 
bnrg.  At  that  time  he  agreed  with  Lnther's 
view  on  the  Lord's  sapper.  In  1580  he  spent 
several  months  at  Augsburg  during  the  ses- 
»on  of  the  diet,  and  wrote  his  most  impor- 
tant ofBoial  work,  the  "  Angsborg  Confession," 
which  was  signed  by  the  Lutheran  princes, 
publicly  read  before  the  diet,  and  became  by 
general  consent  the  principal  symbolical  book 
of  the  Lutheran  church.  Soon  afterward 
he  replied  to  the  "Refutation"  of  the  Catho- 
lic divines  by  the  "  Apology  of  the  Confes- 
sion," a  work  of  great  theological  merit,  and 
likewise  of  symbolical  authority  in  the  Lu- 
theran chnrch,  thongh  it  is  far  less  nsed  and 
quoted  tlian  the  Confession.  Subsequentiy  he 
made  considerable  modifications  and  alterations 
in  the  Confession,  with  the  view  to  improve 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  Reformed  churches. 
Henoe  the  aifTerence  between  the  "  Altered  " 
Angsburg  Confession  of  1B40  and  the  "Un- 
altered "  of  1G80.  The  principal  change  refers 
to  article  X.  on  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
omission  of  all  those  words  which  favored  the 
view  of  the  corporeal  presence  and  an  oral 
fruition  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by 
all  commnDioants.  The  changes  were  at  first 
passed  by  or  acquiesced  in,  but  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  violent  controversies.  In  1688  he 
endeavored,  with  Bucer,  to  bring  about  a  doc- 
trinal compromise  between  the  Lutheran  and 


Zwtnglian  views  on  the  Lord's  supper.  In 
1587  he  signed  the  "  Articles  of  Smalcald," 
drawn  np  by  Luther,  but  added  the  aingnlap 
proviso  that  he  wonld  acknowledge  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  popte  jur«  humano,  if  he  would 
tolerate  the  freedom  of  the  gospel;  i.  <-,  he 
was  willing  to  become  a  semi-Catholic,  if  the 
pope  wonld  become  a  semi-Pro(«stant.  In  all 
the  conferences  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  at 
Worms  (1540).  and  at  Katisbon  (1541),  he  was 
the  delegate  of  the  Lutheran  party.  In  tjiese 
conferences,  and  especially  in  the  adiaphorlstio 
controversy  concerning  the  Augsburg  and  the 
Leipsic  Interim  (1548),  he  incurred  the  censure 
of  Uie  more  determined  Protestants,  His  mo- 
tives were  always  disinterested  ;  yet  his  timid- 
ity, modesty,  love  of  peace,  and  the  hope  of 
an  ultimate  reconciliation  of  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism,  which  he  probably  cherished  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  led  him  to  m^e  many  con- 
cessions, and  to  agree  to  compromises  which 
satisfied  neither  party  and  were  soon  broken 
up.  This  compromising  disftosition,  and  his 
doctrinal  changes  on  ika  Lord's  supper  and 
other  articles,  together  with  various  personal 
causes,  disturbed  his  relations  with  Luther; 
yet  thdr  friendship  was  never  entirely  dis- 
solved.  Luther,  though  often  dissatisfied  with 
Melauchthon's  timidity  and  vacillation,  never 
openly  took  ground  against  him;  andMelanch- 
thoD,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Luther,  called 
him  the  Protestant  Elijah,  and  lamented  his 
death  as  a  great  calamity  for  the  chnrch  of 
Christ.  From  Lnther's  decease  in  1546  to 
his  own  death  in  1560  Melanchthon  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  German  reforma- 
tion, and  was  consulted  by  princes  and  aniver- 
sities  on  all  important  events  and  measnree. 
In  the  mean  time  tiie  Lutheran  divines  became 
more  and  more  divided  between  two  schools, 
the  strict  old  Lutherans,  headed  by  Flaclua, 
Amsdorf,  Hessns,  and  other  violent  polemics 
against  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Colvin- 
ists,  and  the  more  moderatA,  conciliatory,  and 
progressive  Melanchth onions,  or  FbitippisCa,  aa 
they  were  generally  called,  after  the  Cui-iatian 
name  of  their  leader.  Melanchthon  bore  the 
violent  abuse  of  his  former  friends  and  pupila 
with  patience  and  meekness.  What  he  lost  in 
the  opinion  of  the  zealots  for  excluuve  Lu- 
theranism  he  guned  in  esteem  and  confidence 
with  the  Reformed  churches  in  and  out  of 
Germany.  He  stood  in  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  Calvin  to  the  last,  and  was  invited 
to  En^ond.  In  ISGl  he  set  ont  for  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  as  del^ate  from  Saxony,  when 
Maurice  suddenly  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs 
by  his  famous  military  movement  against  the 
emperor,  and  dispersed  the  counoil.  The  peace 
of  Angsbnrg  in  1SS6  materially  improved  the 
political  condition  of  the  Lutherans,  and  se- 
cured to  them  liberty  of  worship  within  the 
empire.  In  16GT  he  attended,  at  the  request 
of  the  emperor,  the  last  theological  confer- 
ence with  the  Roman  Catholics  at  Worms. 
He  waa  reoeivod  with  great  honor,  hat  the 
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eanfereiute  ended  In  a  complete  ffttlnre,  and 
the  hope  of  reconciliation  ntterl;  vaniBhed. 
Thia,  in  oonnection  with  the  violent  eocba- 
ristic  or  ofypto-Calvinistio  and  other  doctri- 
nal oontruTenies  in  tha  Protestant  party,  the 
onaparing  attaoka  of  the  strict  Lutheran  par- 
ty, and  variooa  domestic  afBictions,  greatlf 
embittered  the  last  jears  of  hia  life,  and  broke 
down  his  weak  phjgiaal  fram&  already  ex- 
banated  by  inoeasant  study  and  application. 
Nevetthelew  he  continued  to  write  retponta  et 
9ota  to  the  last.  A  few  daya  tiefore  his  de- 
cease be  wrote  in  Latin  the  reasona  which 
made  death  welcome  to  him,  viz. :  on  the  left 
aide,  deliverance  from  un  and  from  the  acri- 
mony and  fury  of  tbeologiana;  on  tlie  right 
aide,  the  light  of  etamity,  the  vision  of  G«d 
and  hia  Son,  and  the  full  knowledge  of  thoae 
wonderful  myatenes  of  faith  which  we  can 
but  imperfectly  understand  in  thia  life.  On 
a  jonmey  to  Leipsio  in  March,  1660,  he  con- 
'  tracted  a  cold  which  proved  fatal.  Hia  last 
and  greatest  care  and  Borrow  was  the  dla- 
tracted  condition  of  the  church ;  his  Uat  and 
most  fervent  prayer  waa  for  the  unity  of  be- 
lievera.  When  Pencer,  his  son-in-law,  asked 
him  whether  he  desired  anything,  he  replied: 
"Nothine  but  heaven;"  and  soon  afterward 
he  breamed  his  last.  He  waa  buried  in  the 
principal  chnrch  of  Wittenberg,  by  the  aide  of 
Luther. — As  a  reformer,  MelanchUion  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  asast  Luther,  and  to  aupple- 
ment  him.  He  was  better  suited  for  the  quiet 
study  than  the  commotion  of  public  life.  In- 
ferior to  Luther  in  strength  of  intellect  and 
will,  he  surpaaaed  him  in  scholarship  and  mod- 
eration of  apirit.  The  one  waa  the  hero,  the 
other  the  theologian  of  the  German  refor- 
mation. He  reduced  the  new  ideas  to  order 
and  ayatem,  and  commended  them  to  literary 
men,  while  Luther  powerfully  impreaeed  them 
upon  the  people.  Melanchtlion  was  of  amall 
atatore  and  delicate  frame,  but  had  fine  blue 
eyea  and  a  noble  forehead.  He  married  in  1620 
the  daughter  of  the  hnrromaster  of  Witten- 
be^,  and  lived  happily  with  her  till  her  death 
in  1B67.  He  called  his  nursery  the  "little 
chorob  "  {eeeUnola  Dei),  and  was  oeosBionally 
seen  rocking  the  cradle  with  one  band  and 
holding  a  book  in  the  other.  He  cared  littJe 
or  nothing  for  money,  waa  eitremely  good-na- 
tured and  benevolent,  and  unblemished  iu  all 
hia  moral  relatione.  The  otherwise  beautifnl 
aymmetry  of  bis  character  is  marred  by  but  one 
serious  error  (and  this  he  shared  with  Luther), 
tbe  qnalifled  conntenance  relactantly  given  to 
the  double  marriage  of  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Heeae. — The  worka  of  Melanchthon  embrace 
a  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  editions  of  and 
conunentaries  on  several  classics  and  the  Sep- 
tnmnt.  Biblical  commentariee,  doctrinal  and 
ethical  worka,  official  documenta,  declamatipna, 
diswrtationa,  reaponaee,  and  a  very  extensive 
eorreapondenee.  The  first  edition  of  his  col- 
lected worka  appeared  at  Basel,  in  S  vols,  tol., 
in  1641 ;  tbe  second,  under  tbe  editorial  care 
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of  Pencer,  at  Wittenberg,  in  16e2-'4;  hut  both 
are  incomplete.  Tbe  most  valuable  edition 
is  that  of  Bretachneider  and  Biudseil  in  the 
Corpv*  E^ormatorum  (28  vola.  fo!.,  18S4-'eo). 
The  life  of  Melanchthon  has  been  written  by 
CamerariuB  (1666),  Niemeyer,  KBthe,  Ledder- 
bose  (Heidelberg,  1847;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Krotel),  Galle  (1640),  Hatthes  (1841), 
Wohlfahrt  (1868),  Planck  {MeUnehthon,  Fnt- 
eepUr  Germania,  1660;  new  ed.,  1BS6),  and 
Schmidt  (1861J.— On  April  18,  1860,  the  tri- 
centennial  anniveraary  <^  Melanchthon's  death 
was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  through- 
out Protestant  Germany,  At  Wittenberg, 
where  "  he  lived,  taught,  and  died "  (as  the 
inacription  on  his  house  reads),  the  comer 
stone  was  laid  of  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
to  be  erected  beside  that  of  Luther.  Tbe  fes- 
tival oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Nitzsch  of 
Berlin,  tbe  last  surviving  professor  of  the  once 
famous  university  of  Wittenberg.  At  the  same 
hour  the  foundation  of  a  similar  monument 
was  laid  at  Bretten,  his  birthplace. 

KiUNiSIl.    See  Miobonzsia. 

■EUlfWIS  (Gr.  /aUvtit,  to  blacken),  a  mor- 
bid growth  on  the  human  body,  characterized 
by  vae  deposit  of  a  black  pigment.  For  a  long 
time  thia  waa  looked  upon  aa  a  distinct  disease, 
and  melanotic  tumors  formed  a  clase  by  them- 
selves I  but  it  is  now  believed  that  melanosis 
may  occur  in  any  of  the  teitures,  natural  or 
morbid.  It  ia  fonnd  in  tbe  lunga,  in  the  bron- 
chial and  meaenterio  glands,  and  in  the  syiapa- 
tbetic  ganglia,  mixed  with  new  deposit  as  can- 
cer and  tnoerole.  The  coloring  matter  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  be  derived  from  the  hema- 
tine  of  the  blood.  The  black  deposit  In  tbe 
air  ceUs  of  miners  is  a  mere  accumulation  of 
corbonaceoos  dost. 

■iUZZO.    See  Hiuizo, 

XajBOVRHE,  a  city  of  S.  E.  Australia,  capi- 
tal of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  on  the  banka  of 
the  Yarra-Yarra  river,  about  9  m.  from  its 
mouth,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  large  eatuary 
of  Port  Phillip,  460  m.  S.  W.  of  Sydney ;  lat. 
er  48'  S.,  Ion.  144°  68'  E. ;  pop.  in  1641,  about 
4,000;  in  1646,  10,000;  in  1861,  28,000;  in 
1864,  76,000;  in  1867,  100,000;  in  1869,  170,- 
000;  in  1871,  191,264.  The  principal  part  of 
tbe  town  is  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  river,  but 
some  wards  lie  on  tbe  south,  where  Sontb 
Melbourne,  Sandridge,  8t  Eilda,  and  the  W. 
part  of  South  Yarra  are  comprised  within  the 
dty  boundary.  North  and  Sooth  Melbourne 
ore  connected  by  a  bridge.  On  the  N.  side 
the  chief  part  of  the  town  lies  in  a  valley  with 
its  extremities  carried  over  two  hills.  The  8. 
nde  is  flat  and  swampy,  excepting  the  sandy 
margin  of  Hobaon's  bay,  where  Sandridge  . 
stands.  The  streets  of  Melbourne  are  mostly 
lud  out  at  right  angles,  wide,  straight,  and 
running  the  whole  length  or  breadth  of  the 
town.  They  are  macadamized  in  the  middle, 
well  druned,  mostly  fiagged  at  the  sides,  and 
lighted  with  gaa.  In  the  original  plan  of  tbe 
dty  lanes  altematiDg  with  the  nudn  atreete 
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vera  left,  to  afford  back  entrances  to  the 
honsea;  but  as  the  valae  of  property  increased 
tbeae  lanes  were  oocnpied  dt  merohants  and 
tradesmen,  became  independent  streets,  and 
now  form  a  tot/ Dnsightl;  feature  in  the  older 
part  of  Melbourne.  The  town  is  generallj 
well  bvilt  of  brick  and  stone.  Melbonme  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  Soman  Oatholio  bishop  in 
1647,  and  of  an  Anglican  bishop  in  1848;  in 
April,  1ST4,  the  Catholic  diocese  was  erected 
into  an  arcbbishoprio.  The  most  nuroerons 
churches  are  those  of  the  chorch  of  England, 
Wes]ejan&  and  Roman  Oatholics,  and  there 
are  also  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Lntiterans,  Baptists,  and  other  Protestant  de- 
nominations, as  well  as  for  Jews.  The  Wes- 
leyan  ohnroh  opened  in  Aagost,  18G8,  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  church  edifices 
belonging  to  that  denomination  in  the  world. 
Among  the  prominent  buildings  are  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  the  onstom  house,  the 
treasury,  the  post  office,  the  free  library  with 
a  mnseom  of  art  end  a  reading  room,  several 
thestrea,  and  an  eiegant  clnb  honae.  The  uni- 
versity of  Melbonme  was  opened  in  April, 
185S.  It  oocapies  a  beaatifol  site  N.  of  the 
city,  and  has  40  acres  of  land,  which  form  part 
of  eatensive  pleasure  grounds.  The  bnildmgs 
are  arranged  in  a  parallelogram.  Tbe  institu- 
tion has  departments  of  law,  civil  engineering, 
and  arts,  and  enjoys  an  annual  government 
appropriation  of  £9,000.  A  public  museum  of 
natural  history,  manufacturea,  and  mining  is 
attached  to  it,  and  also  a  gallery  of  fine  arts,  a 
botanio  garden,  and  a  bureau  of  statistics,  with 
a  fine  observatory.  Tbe  city  has  a  well  ap- 
pointed publio  library,  and  there  are  numerous 
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scuentific  and  literary  institutions.  The  Yau 
Yaan  water  worka,  opened  Dec  81,  1857,  sup- 
ply the  city  from  an  artifloisl  lake  formed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Flentey  river,  18  m.  distant 
There  are  several  pleasure  grounds  in  the  im- 


mediate n^hborfaood  of  the  city,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  royal  park  ^d  the  Carlton  and 
Fitsroy  gardens.  Colungwood,  Brighton,  Rich- 
mond, St.  EUda,  and  other  suburbs  of  Mel- 
bourne are  studded  with  beautiful  villas  and 
terraces.  Melbourne  has  regular  steam  mail 
service  with  England  eia  tbe  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  there  are  steamers  to  all  the  n^hboriDg 

a'-M.    Foot  raUways  radiate  from  the  dty, 
dea  a  short  one  oonneetlng  it  with  the 
harbor,  and  there  are  good  roads  to  all  the 
prindpsl  gold  fields.    Tbe  climate  is  on  the 
whole  cooler  than  is  generally  eiperienoed  in 
the  same  latitude  K.    Tbe  mean  temperature 
of  January  (midsummer)  is  66°,  the  highest 
101°,  and  the  loweat  48°;  while  the  average 
daily  variation  of  the  month  Is  19°.    There  is 
a  great  proportion  of  dry  sunny  weather.    The 
BTtnual  fall  of  r^n,  taken  from  the  mean  of 
five  years,  gives  8BB3  inches.    The  wettest 
montiiB  are  from  April  t«  November  inclusive. 
— In  commerce  Melbourne  ranks  as  the  first 
port  in  the  British  colonies,  an  importance  due 
to  the  ^Id  discoveries  in  1861.     Besides  gold, 
the  chief  exports  are  wool,  tallow,  hidea,  and 
other  kinds  of  raw  produce.     The  imports  in 
18T2  amounted  to  160,628,819  and  the  exporia 
to  $87,604,170,  the  latter  including  126,000,000 
goldandt21,000,000  wool.   The  principal  trade 
is  witb  England,  and  that  with  tbe  Unit«d  Statea 
is  not  inconinderable.     The  customs  duties  in 
1872  amounted  to  (6,618,188.     Tbe  Melbonme 
manufactories  of  mining  machinery  and  other 
articles  are  steadily  increasing.    Ships  drawing 
24  ft.  of  wat«r  can  come  ap  Port  Phillip  as  far 
as  Hobson's  bay  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Yarra- 
Yarra;   but  vessels  requiring  more  than  9  ft. 
cannot  get  over  the  bars. 
Although  the  distance  to 
the  bay  by  the  course  of 
tbe  river  is  9  m.,  it  is  not 
quite  2  m.  by  land,  end  a 
rulway  with  an  eztenuve 
Jetty  at  its  lower  termi- 
nns  baa  been  made,  con- 
necting Melbourne  with 
Port  Phillip  at  Sandridga. 
There  is  another  railway 
to  Williamstown,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Hobeon's 
bay,  which,  thooah  con- 
siderably longer,  nas  the 
advant^ie  of  better  shel- 
ter for  ships  lying  at  the 
jetty.    A  ^ip  railway  has 
been  constructed  here  ca- 

finble  of  taking  up  very 
arge  veasels.    From  tbe 
andiorage    in    Hotwon's 
bay  to  the  Heads  of  Port 
Phillip    the    diatanoe    Is 
about  BC  m.,  and  the  ohannels  are  obetmot- 
ed  part  of  the  way  by  aand  banks  which 
render  tbe  asmstanoc  of    experienced  pilota 
neoeMary.     The  Heada,  or  the  opening  con- 
necting Port  Phillip  witb  Baas  atrait,  is  about 
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S  m.  wsrofla,  bnt  thU  is  ooonpied  br  fool 
groQiid  on  either  ride,  which  leavei  a  (funnel 
Uttle  more  than  a  mile  broad.  Throngh  this 
tuuTow  pasuge  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  sweep 
over  the  uneven  bottom  with  great  tor««,  ana 
raise  a  sea  which,  when  there  is  a  strong  wind 
from  the  oppiodte  direetiDD,  is  often  tkui  to 
mnall  craft.  Btroog  fortifications  occupy  the 
points  of  land  at  cdther  ride  of  the  entrance. 
The  iIm  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  nbout  8  ft. 
Uelboome  has  st«am  floor  mills,  taUow-boiling 
and  meaC-preeerring  tstabliahmentA,  brass  and 
iron  fotuderlea,  Iveweriea,  distilleries,  and 
manufaetoriM  of  clothing  and  woollen  blankets. 
— The  rite  of  Melboome  was  saleoted  and  oc- 
cupied bj  a  Huall  colonising  part;  from  Tasma- 
nia in  ISSft.  Two  years  afterward  the  town 
VM  officially  reoogidsed  and  named  in  honor 
of  Lord  U elbonme,  the  British  prime  minister, 
by  the  government  of  New  Bonth  Wales,  to 
which  Melbonme,  together  with  the  snmnmd'- 
tng  coontry,  thai  oaDed  th»  Port  Phillip  dis- 
trict, belonged  nntil  the  f  onnatloii  of  a  separate 
oolooy  in  1861  under  the  name  of  Tiotoria. 

British  Btat«eman,  bom  in  London  in  1770, 
died  there,  Nov.  34,  1848.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  first  Yisconnt  Uelbonme,  and  Bft«r 
an  edaoation  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and  the  university  of  Glasgow,  was  in  18M 
caBed  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  ISDS  he 
entered  parliament  as  a  mpporter  of  Pox  and 
the  whi^  bat  later  he  served  under  Canning 
as  seoretaiT'  for  Ireland.  In  1833  he  succeed- 
ed to  hia  title,  and  two  years  later  be  entered 
the  cabinet  of  Earl  Qrey  as  home  secretary. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  the  latter  in  1884  he 
became  first  lord  of  the  treasnry  and  prime 
miuister,  in  which  office  he  remained,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  period  in  ]ea4-'li, 
when  Sir  Robert  Feel  temporarily  assumed 
the  premiership,  till  1641,  when  he  was  again 
mcceedad  by  Peel.  His  administration  was 
diBtJngnisbed  by  no  important  political  event, 
but  was  rendered  popular  by  the  tact  and  per- 
Bonal  qualities  of  ue  premier.  IL  CaraHne 
(PomoiraiT),  known  as  J«dy  Caroline  Lunb, 
wife  of  thie  preceding,  bom  Nov.  18,  ]786, 
died  in  London,  Jan.  20, 1886.  She  was  the 
oalj  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Besabor- 
ou|^  and  at  SO  years  of  age  was  married  to 
the  txatan  premier.  Having  tastes  congenial 
with  those  of  her  bosband,  she  shared  with 
him  the  classical  studies  in  which  they  were 
both  proficient,  and  also  made  herself  mistress 
of  several  of  the  modem  langnages.  In  1610 
•h«  published  "  Glenarvon,"  a  novel  of  which 
the  hero  was  sapposed  to  shadow  forth  the 
character  and  sentiment*  of  Lord  Byron,  for 
whom  about  1818  she  had  oonoeived  a  roman- 
tic attachment.  Byron  severed  bis  relations 
with  her  in  the  weB  known  lines  to  her  writ- 
t«i  a  abort  time  before  his  departure  from 
Ett^and ;  notwithatanding  which  she  still 
oherisbed  a  regard  for  him,  and  it  is  related 
that,  cooling  suddenly  npon  the  hearse  which 
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was  conveying  the  remains  of  Byron  to  the 
grave,  she  fainted  and  was  for  some  time  pros- 
trated by  a  severe  iUness.  For  many  years 
she  lived  in  seclnrion  in  Brocket  h^l,  and 
three  years  before  her  death  was  separated 
from  her  busbaud.  She  published  two  other 
novels,  "Graham  Hamilton  "  and  "Ada  Reis." 

numZEDEK,  or  ■ekMseJse  ("king  of 
righteousness"),  according  to  Gen.  xiv.  18,  a 
"priest  of  the  most  high  God"  and  "king  of 
Salem,"  who  went  forth  to  meet  Abraham  on 
his  return  from  the  pursait  of  King  Cbedorla- 
omer,  brought  bread  and  wine  for  the  war- 
riors, and  blessed  Abraham,  who  in  return 
gave  him  a  tenth  of  the  spoils.  One  of  the 
Psalms  (ex.  4)  contains  the  words,  "a  priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Helchizedek;"  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi.  20,  vii.  1-31) 
represents  him  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  his 
office  aa  superior  to  tiie  Aaronic  priesthood. 
The  ooinions  of  theologians  as  to  the  person 
of  Ifelchizedek  and  the  nature  of  his  priest- 
hood have  at  alt  times  greatly  varied.  With 
regard  to  his  residence,  they  are  now  gener- 
ally agreed  that  Balem  was  a  poetical  name 
for  Jerusalem.  In  the  ancient  church,  a  sect, 
called  Melchiiedekites,  regarded  Helchizedek 
as  an  incarnation  of  a  divine  power,  and  as 
superior  to  Christ 

aOCVTHAL,  insM  is«,  a  Swiss  patriot, 
bom  in  Cnterwalden  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century.  His  reel  name  was  Arnold  von 
der  Halden,  bat  he  assumed  the  name  of  his 
native  villsge.  The  Anstrian  bailifl  Landen- 
berg  haring  ordered  the  seinire  of  a  yoke 
of  oxen  bdonging  to  Arnold's  father,  the 
young  man  knocked  down  the  menial  and 
fled.  His  father  refused  to  disclose  his  place 
of  refuge,  and  was  blinded  by  order  of  the 
bailiff.  This  cruel  deed,  which  has  been  dram- 
atized in  Schiller's  "William  Tell,"  became 
the  rignol  of  revolution.  Young  Helohthal, 
in  his  retreat  on  the  Grtitli.  was  joined  by 
Pttrst  and  Stauffacher,  with  wtiom  and  80  other 
patriots,  one  night  in  November,  1B07,  betook 
an  oatb  to  devote  his  life  to  Swiss  indepen- 
dence. This  was  achieved  in  January,  1808, 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  the 
cantons  of  Unterwalden,  Dri,  and  Schwyti, 
and  the  destraction  of  their  castles,  without 
bloodshed.  The  atthentidty  of  the  whole 
story,  however,  which  is  given  In  the  Chroni- 
eon  Eehetictim  of  .£gidkis  Tsohudi  (died  in 
1573),  has  been  questioned  in  more  reoent 
times,  as  well  as  the  story  of  WilUsm  Tell. 

■OiMHBC,  Lari.    See  Dodihstor. 

■HU6B.  ■•  A  mythical  hero  of  Greece. 
The  legends  respecting  him  are  discordant. 
According  to  one,  lie  was  the  son  of  Mars 
and  Althtea,  and  to  others,  of  (Eneus  snd  Al- 
tbsa.  The  prevailing  legend  Is,  that  while 
Heleager  waa  at  Oalydon,  in  iBtolia,  the  king 
once  neglected  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  Diana, 
whereupon  the  angry  goddess  sent  a  mon- 
strous boar  to  ravage  the  fielda.  Finally  Ue- 
leager,  with  several  companions,  went  out  to 
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hontth*  boar,  irhich  w&s  killed  hj  hha.  This 
eipedition  ii  known  as  the  Calydoniaii  hunt. 
It  waa  a  favorite  sabject  with  andent  artiflts. 
Ueleager  is  asoally  represented  as  a  robust 
banter,  with  cnrty  hair,  wearing  the  ^tolian 
ohlamTB,  and  oarrjinz  a  boar's  head,  IL  A 
Haoedouian  genend  who  serred  noder  Alexan- 
der the  Qreat.  At  the  battle  of  the  Granious, 
SS4  B.  C,  he  commanded  one  of  tbe  divisions 
of  the  phalanx;  and  in  almost  all  the  Asiatic 
campaigns  be  appears  to  have  held  tbe  same 
ofBoe.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (828)  he 
waa  co-regetit  with  Perdiocas,  and  was  put  to 
death  bj  order  of  bis  colleagne.  ID.  A  Qreek 
epigraraniatist,  who  flonrished  abont  the  middle 
of  the  1st  centary  B.  C.  lie  was  a  native  of 
Qadara  in  eastern  Palestine,  and  made  a  collec- 
tion of  epigrams,  entitled  iri^avof  'Smypa/iiii' 
TUB,  from  more  than  40  author*.  Tliis  work 
has  perished,  bnt  181  of  his  own  epigrams  are 
■till  extant,  and  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished bj  Hanso  (Jena,  1768),  and  most  com- 
pletely by  GrMe  (Leipsio,  1811), 

MIXEUIAink  KailgiaM,  or  HarlgMi,  a  town 
of  Italy,  on  the  I«mbro,  in  tbe  province  and 
10  m.  S.  E.  of  tbe  city  of  Milan ;  pop.  abont 
4,000,  It  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  in  1380 ;  and  the  Gnelphs  and  Ghi- 
bellines  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  here  in  1270. 
Id  September,  1610,  it  waa  tbe  scene  of  a  fa- 
mous victory  won  by  Francis  1,  of  France  over 
the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  duke  o(  Milan, 
which  was  called,  from  its  obstinacy  and  the 
anperior  character  of  tbe  troops  on  both  itdes, 
tbe  "battle  of  tbe  giants."  Another  French 
victory  waa  gained  here,  June  8,  ISOD,  four 
days  ^ter  the  battle  of  Magenta, 

MOETOEZ  VU.DGZ,  Jua  AitMls,  a  SpaDish 
poet,  bom  at  Ribera  del  Fresno,  March  11, 
ITS^  died  in  Mcntpellier,  France,  May  34, 
1817.  He  was  edocated  at  Salamanca,  where 
he  became  professor  of  belles-lettres.  In  1780 
he  obtained  a  prize  oCTered  by  the  Spanish 
academy  for  the  best  eclogue.  He  was  after- 
ward employed  la  judtci^  and  civil  service 
in  Saragossa,  Valladolid,  and  Madrid,  but  was 
baniahed  in  1792,  after  the  downfall  of  Jove- 
llanos,  After  some  years  be  was  permitted  to 
retnm  to  Salamanca,  and  in  1808  attached  him- 
self to  tbe  French  party,  sharing  in  its  miafor- 
tnnea.  Once  he  was  led  ont  to  be  shot  by  the 
populace  of  Oviedo,  whitber  he  had  been  sent 
as  a  commissioner.  Finally  be  fled  to  the 
eonth  of  France,  where  he  lived  for  four  years 
in  misery,  and  his  death  was  hastened  by  des- 
titatlon.  His  poems  embrace  odes,  eclogues, 
idyls,  and  pastoral  dramas,  of  which  the  most 

Iiopnlar  is  "Camacho'a  Wedding."  His  col- 
ed«d  works,  with  a  life  by  Quintana,  were 
'published  at  Madrid  in  1320. 

■ELETinS,  or  Medtlu,  author  of  the  Mele- 
tian  sohiam,  bom  in  Egypt  about  200,  died  at 
Lyoopolis,  in  the  Thebais,  in  820.  He  was 
made  bi^op  of  Lyoopolis  about  SCO,  and  dn- 
ring  the  persecntion  became  the  head  of  the 
extreme  part?  who  refused  to  admit  the  lap»i 
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to  fellowship).  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  entertained  more  moderate  opinions,  bar- 
ing concealed  himself  in  SOB,  Meletins,  wbo 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  persecu- 
tors, escaped  from  prison,  and,  being  second 
metropolitan  of  Egypt,  nndertook  to  act  aside 
the  aathority  of  tne  absent  Peter  and  of  his 
vioars.  He  persisted  in  ezeroifdng  full  episco- 
pal jurisdiction  in  Alexandria  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrsnces  of  the  other  bishops,  and  for 
this  was  ezcommnnjoated  and  deposed  in  a 
synod  held  there  about  806.  He  resisted  the 
action  of  the  synod,  and,  calling  his  own  party 
the  pure  church  of  the  martyrs,  created  a  scoism 
in  Egypt,  which  oontinned  even  after  tbe  mar* 
tyrdom  of  Bishop  Peter  in  SlI.  The  council 
of  Nice  in  82G  condemned  the  conduct  of  Mo- 
letine,  and,  while  allowing  him  to  retain  tbe 
episcopal  rank  because  he  had  sufFered  far  the 
faith,  forbade  bim  to  exercise  any  joriadiction. 
But  at  that  time  29  bishops  had  embraced  bis 
views,  and  four  prieets  with  three  deacons  in 
the  city  of  Alexandria  held  out  for  him.  Af- 
ter apparently  anbmitting  to  the  Nicene  de- 
cision, he  resumed  his  episcopal  functions,  oon- 
secrated  a  schismatic  bbhop,  and  a  few  days 
before  his  death  appointed  one  of  his  own  fol- 
lowers to  l>ehis  snooessor.  The  Mektian  party, 
without  professing  Arian  doctrines,  aided  with 
the  AritiiiH  against  Athanasins.  This  schiam 
dia^peared  early  In  the  6th  centnry. 

HDmiB)  Met,  bishop  of  Antioch,  bom  at 
Uelitene,  near  the  Euphrates,  abont  810,  died  in 
OonstanUnt^le  in  881.  In  867  he  was  elected 
to  snececd  Eustathins,  the  deposed  bishop  of 
Sebaste,  bat  soon  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  parijaans  of  Eosto- 
thins.  He  then  led  a  monastic  life  ei  Bercea 
till  abont  861,  when  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Andoch  in  place  of  the  Arian  bishop  Eodoxins, 
transferred  to  the  see  of  Constants  nopte.  The 
election  took  place  in  a  large  synod  of  Arian 
and  orthodox  bishops,  wbo  hoped  by  this 
choice  to  end  the  scniam  begun  in  880  by  the 
banishment  of  St.  Eustatbius.  His  inaugural 
discourse  gave  great  offence  to  the  Arian  party 
supported  by  tiie  emperor  Ooostantius ;  they 
petitioned  for  his  removal,  end  after  holding 
tbe  see  of  Antioch  only  80  days,  he  was  ban- 
ished to  Armenia,  Thus  two  orthodox  parties 
came  to  exist  side  by  side  in  Antioch,  the  Ens- 
tathians,  who  since  830  had  held  no  fellowship 
with  the  Arians  and  Bemi-Arians,  and  llie 
great  mass  of  the  people,  who  now  remained 
attached  to  the  exiled  Meletius,  The  bishop 
Ensoins,  chosen  by  tbe  Arians  in  place  of  He- 
letius,  was  at  the  head  of  the  heterodox  party. 
The  Meletians  asked  tiie  Eustathians  to  nnit« 
with  them  against  the  heretics,  bnt  were  re- 
pulsed as  infected  with  Arianism,  Heletius 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  flock  in  862 ; 
bnt  Lucifer  of  Gagliori,  commissioned  to  ex- 
amine into  this  charge  and  heal  the  sohiam  be- 
tween tbe  Eustathians  and  Meletians,  openly 
took  part  with  tbe  former,  and  consecrated 
their  leader  Panlinns  as  their  bishop,    Mean- 
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while  Jalian,  intendiiw  to  make  Antioch  the 
oeotral  seat  of  restored  pagtuunn,  wai  opposed 
hj  Meletius,  whom  h«  buiiahed  again.  He  was 
reooUed  in  863,  and  held  a  oonncll  iti  which 
Acadns  of  Csurea  and  his  adherents  adopted 
tbe  Nic«n»  creed.  In  864  Ueletiai  was  eiiled 
a  third  time  hy  the  Ariana,  and  was  onJy  re- 
called in  878.  The  Euatathiaus  during  the  in- 
terval had  been  losing  ground,  the  orthodoij 
of  Meletius  became  better  known  at  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  and  he  himself  found  supporters 
and  advocetefl  in  Basil  the  Great,  Gregorj  of 
KTsea,  and  Gr^^rj  KazianEen.  Id  870  he 
convened  in  Antiocb  a  council  of  144  bishops, 
who  condemned  the  ApoIIinarian  heresy ;  and 
in  881  he  presided  at  the  first  genersl  council 
of  Constantinople.  He  died  soon  after,  and 
his  remsins  were  taken  to  Antioch  and  buried 
in  the  church  of  8t.  Babylas.  John  Chryaos- 
tom  pronounced  over  bis  tomb  an  eloquent 
pane^ric,  Feb.  12,  B86,  on  which  dajr  Uele- 
tius  WB8  honored  as  a  saint  by  the  eastern 
chnrohes;  his  name  was  inserted  by  Baroniua 
tn  the  Roman  martyrology  for  the  same  date. 


was  professor  of  chemietfy  st  Palermo.  Hit 
oompositions  have  procnred  him  tbe  titles  of 
"the  Sicilian  Anacreon"  and  "the  modem 
Tbeocritns."  A  small  pensioD  was  graDt«d 
him,  and  a  maosoleum  was  erected  in  his 
honor.  He  employed  tbe  Sicilian  dialect,  and 
his  love  eonga  espwially  are  extremely  popular 
in  Bioily.  An  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
appeared  at  Palermo  in  1814-'26,  and  a  new 
edition  of  his  works,  in  8  vols.,  in  1880-'80. 
MSUEiOfW.    See  Lous-MsLKorr,  in  supple- 
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Tork,  8ei4. 6, 1841.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
college  in  1818,  atndied  law  in  Portland,  and 
removed  in  1828  to  North  Yarmouth,  where 
heengaeed  in  practice.  In  18£e  be  prononnoed 
in  Portland  before  tbe  peace  society  of  Maine 
B  poem  on  "The  Rest  of  Empires."  In  1837 
he  pnbtished  a  satire  entitled  "  Oiir  Chronicle 
of  Twenty-Six ;"  in  1628  delivered  a  poem 
before  a  society  of  Bowdoin  college  on  the 
"Iiight  of  Letters ;"  and  in  1829  issued  a  vol' 
nme  of  prose  entitled  "Glad  Tales  and  Bod 
Tales."  "  The  Martyr's  Triumph,  Buried  Val- 
]ej,  and  other  Poems"  was  published  at  Bos- 
ton in  1688.  He  resided  aoout  five  years  in 
Boston,  and  in  New  York  in  18S9  he  b^tan 
a  "  Monthly  Miscellany,"  which  was  disoon- 
tinned  after  a  few  numbers.  His  health  tras 
always  feeble,  and  he  died  ot  consumption 
after  a  voyage  to  Cuba  in  1B40. 

■EUJX,  eMUfHeuU,  aSwedish  author,  bom 
at  Revolaz,  Finland,  April  28, 1808.  Be  stud- 
ied tbeol<^y  at  XJpsal,  and  acquired  celebrity 
by  niimerons  historical  novels,  most  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  German.  He  Is  also 
the  anthor  of  many  historical  and  biographical 


worki,  indnding  HdarlandeU  Hittoria,  which 
has  b^  several  editions,  and  a  history  of  Swe- 
dish literature  (1864). 

HEUOHI,  Hatednle,  an  Italian  physicist,  bom 
in  Parma  in  1801,  died  in  Portici,  near  Naples, 
Aug.  11,  1858.  He  waa  itrofeBsor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  univernty  of  Parma  from 
1624  to  1631,  when  political  events  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  in  France.  Through  the 
efForte  of  Arogo  he  was  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  collie  of  Dole,  in  tbe  department  of 
the  Jura.  Going  thence  to  Geneva,  be  availed 
himself  of  tbe  scientific  instruments  of  Provost 
and  De  la  Rive  to  make  several  important  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  radiation  of  heat,  which 
he  presented  in  1838  to  the  French  academy 
of  sciences.  His  communication  was  received 
coldly,  but  tbe  discoveriea  which  it  embraced 
subsequently  procured  him  tbe  Rumford  med- 
al from  the  royal  society  ot  London.  He  w^ 
enabled  through  the  influence  of  Arago  and 
Humboldt  to  return  to  Italy,  and  in  1839  was 
appointed  director  of  the  meteorological  obaer- 
vatory  then  building  on  Ml.  Vesuvius.  There 
he  made  the  discovery  of  beat  in  lunar  light, 
which  led  to  the  determination  of  the  analogy 
of  radiant  heat  to  light.  For  his  presumed 
sympathy  with  liberal  principles  he  was  eject- 
ed  from  his  post  in  1S49,  and  retired  to  a  villa 
near  Portici.  In  tSCO  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  La  termoeran,  o  la  eolcrationt  ca- 
lor\fiea,  containing  an  account  of  bis  theory  of 
the  "coloration  of  light,"  and  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  diffusion  of  beat  by  radiation,  and 
particularly  of  its  transmission  throush  trans- 
parent media.  A  month  before  his  death  be 
communicated  to  A.  de  la  Rive  the  result  of 
his  researches  in  electrical  induction. 

■ELMOTH.  I.  WllUa%  an  English  author, 
bora  in  London  in  1666,  died  there,  April  6, 
174S.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  16IIS,  and 
appears  to  have  been  treasurer  ot  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1780.  He  is  known  as  the  anthor  of 
"  The  Great  Importance  of  o  ReUgious  Life 
Considered,"  of  which  100,000  copies  were 
sold.  A  new  edition  waa  privately  printed  in 
London  in  184B,  and  presented  to  the  benchers 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  IL  WUHaB,  son  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding, born  in  London  in  1710,  died  in  Batli, 
March  15, 1799.  He  waa  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  lived  chiefly  in  retirement,  and  published 
"Letters  on  Several  Subjects"  (8  vols.,  1T42). 

KSUa,  or  Bdls,  FrudH*  ■aanel  de,  a  Portu- 
gueae  hiatorian  and  poet  (who  wrote  in  Span- 
ish), bora  in  Lisbon,  Nov.  28, 1611,  died  there, 
Oct  IS,  16SS.  He  early  becisme  familiar  with 
literature,  but  entered  the  army  and  attuned 
the  rank  of  colonel.  When  the  insurrection 
ogainst  Philip  IV.  broke  out  in  Catalonia  he 
was  sent  thither,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
king  he  wrote  Miitoria  da  loi  movimUnUii, 
teparaeion  y  gvtrra  de  Catahtlia  (Lisbon,  164C ; 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1882),  which  ranks  as  a  classic. 
After  the  separation  of  Portngal  from  Spain, 
be  entered  tbe  service  of  his  native  country, 
bnt  was  imprisoned  nnder  a  false  accusation  of 
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mnrder,  and  was  tot  year*  ea  e«Ue  In  Bradl. 
Many  erf  bis  works  are  nnpabliBhed,  bnt  more 
than  loo  Tolnmea  havo  Deen  printed.  His 
most  popular  poems  are  embraced  in  Lai  tret 

mvsaa  del  Melodino  (Lisbon,  1S49). 

■ELODEON  (Gr.  /a^oiia,  melody),  tbe  name, 
at  different  timea,  of  two  or  more  nnlllie  forms 
of  mosioal  instmmenta,  but  now  appropriated 
to  one  of  recent  date,  and  so  far  excelling 
those  before  it  as  to  be  substantially  a  new  in- 
Tention.  In  this,  externally  resembling  the 
piano,  the  tones  are  produced  by  touching 
the  heys  of  a  flnger-board;  each  key,  lifting  a 
valve,  allows  a  current  of  ^r  from  a  bellows, 
worked  meanwhile  by  the  foot  on  a  pedal,  to 
afptate  the  corresponding  one  of  B  series  of 
metallic  free  reeds ;  the  compass  is  five  to  seven 
octaves.  The  rocking  metodeon,  known  in 
America  since  about  1S26,  was  unsightly,  tardy 
in  sounding,  and  of  harsh  tone.  JeremitJi 
Oarhart  improved  the  plan  of  acting  on  the 
reeds  by  suction  instead  of  blowing,  and  intro- 
daoed  other  improvements,  inventing  the  pres- 
ent instrument  in  1838.  The  art  of  voicing 
the  reeds,  the  most  important  improvement 
in  such  instrnments,  was  invented  by  Emmons 
Hamlin  in  1346.  (See  Reed  Instscmbnts.) 
In  1659,  23,000  melodeons  were  manufactured 
in  the  United  States.  But  few  are  now  made, 
this  inatrnment  having  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  cabinet  or  parlor  organ, 
nearly  80,000  of  which  were  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  in  16T2. 

mUDEUU.    See  Dbaua,  vol.  vi.,  p.  247. 

■OODT.    See  Mneio. 

llEL01f,the  common  name  for  fruits  of  vines 
of  the  eueurbitacea  or  gourd  family.  In  Eng- 
land, where  but  one  kind  is  cultivated,  the 
name  melon  applies  solely  to  the  fruit  of  eu- 
ewrtit  melo ;  but  in  this  country  we  have  also 
the  fruit  of  a  very  distinct  plant,  eitnilliu 
tulaarU,  and  tbe  distinction  is  made  of  mnsk- 
melon  for  the  one  and  watermelon  for  the 
other.  Tbe  same  uncertfllnty  sarrounds  the 
origin  of  the  maskmelon  that  attaches  to  many 
of  onr  cultivated  plants;  it  is  quite  doubtful 
whether  it  has  ever  been  found  in  a  truly  wild 
state,  but  it  is  supposed  to  liave  originated  in 
India,  and  to  have  been  brought  thence  by 


way  of  Persia.  As  with  other  cnltivated  plants 
of  the  family,  the  tendency  to  vary  is  great, 
and  the  forms  or  varieties  in  cultivation  are 
unmeroas.  The  plant  is  a  running  vine,  ex- 
tending from  4  to  6  ft.  or  more,  bearing  large, 
generally  heart-shaped  and  angled  leaves,  rough 
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on  both  rides ;  the  tendrils  are  simple ;  the  flow- 
ers monosciOQB,  the  sterile  in  small  clusters  and 
the  pistillate  onea  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves ;  the  fruit,  which  is  variable  in  size,  has 
a  thick  and  fleshy  pericarp,  nsnally  ribbed  ex- 
teriorly ;  when  ripe,  the  watery  and  stringy 
placentn  only  partly  fill  the  cavity,  and  are  re- 
jected with  uie  seeds  when  the  frnit  is  eaten. 
The  melon  reaches  its  greatest  perfection  in 
warm  climates,  but  so  readily  does  it  adapt  it- 
self to  cultivation  that  several  varieties  come 
to  maturity  in  the  short  summers  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  England  melons  cannot  be  rused 
with  any  certainty  except  under  glass,  bnt  in 
this  country  they  are  almost  entirely  cnltjvated 
in  the  open  air.  The  soil  can  hardly  be  made 
too  rich,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  hills  which  have  been  especially  prepared 
with  an  abundance  of  well  decomposed  manure. 
As  the  young  plants  are  attacked  by  various 
insects,  a  great  abundance  of  seed  is  sown,  and 
when  they  are  large  enough  to  run,  all  the 
plants  but  two  or  three  are  removed  from 
the  hills,  which  are  made  fl  or  6  ft  apart  each 
way.  In  field  culture  no  other  care  is  given 
than  to  protect  the  young  plants  from  insects 
by  dusting  with  lime  or  ashes,  but  in  gardens 
the  vines  are  sometimes  pinched  at  the  ends 
to  induce  branching,  and  the  fmit  is  tnmed  to 
insure  its  ripening  evenly;  when  thoroughly 
ripe  tbe  stem  separates  from  its  attaohment 
to  the  fruit  by  a  well  defined  line,  and  a  prao- 
tised  eye  can  judge  by  this  alone  of  the  matu- 
rity of  the  frnit.  Great  numbers  of  melons 
are  shipped  from  southern  ports  to  northern 
cities ;  these  are  picked  before  they  are  fully 
mature,  and  come  inte  condition  for  eating  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  consumer.  The  varie- 
ties, if  grovm  near  one  another,  are  very  difB- 
cult  to  keep  pure,  and  it  is  t&e  custom  with 
those  who  raise  melons  for  market  to  have 
but  one  variety,  and  to  take  great  care  in  tbe 
selection  of  plants  for  seed;  and  each  grower 
generally  has  his  own  particular  "  strain."  In 
size  the  varieties  range  from  the  pocket  mel- 
on, no  larger  than  an  orange,  to  the  large 
Persian  kinds  weighing  12  or  15  lbs. ;  in  form 
they  are  globular,  oblate,  or  oval.  In  no  re- 
spect is  the  difference  greater  than  in  the 
quality  of  the  fiesh ;  the  common  mnskmel- 
on,  still  found  in  some  country  gardens,  with 
its  name  corrupted  not  inappropriately  into 
mushmelon,  witn  its  dry,  mraly,  and  nearly 
tasteless  fruit,  is  so  inferior  to  Uie  rich,  melt- 
ing improved  varieties,  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  them  to  have  had  the  same  origin. 
Melons  from  seed  brought  from  Armenia  by 
missionaries  were  cultivated  over  tliree  cen- 
turies ago  at  Oanteluppi,  a  villa  near  Rome,  and 
thence  introduced  to  other  parts  of  Europe  as 
canteloupes;  the  name  is  still  in  use  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  for  a  class  of  depressed-spheri- 
cal, deeply  ribbed,  yeilow-fleshed  varieties,  hat 
in  this  country  it  is  of  very  indefinite  applioa- 
tion,  and  has  almost  entirely  passed  out  of  use. 
The  surface  in  some  varieties  is  quite  smooth, 
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but  gKDtnBj  U  Is  rongfaened  ivlth  oorky  pro- 
tabennoM  in  the  form  of  a  netwoi^  and  the 
ibnndanoe  of  thia  netting  is  in  nunj  sorts  a 
mark  of  parity.  It  is  verj  diffieolt  to  make 
a  olaaaification  of  iha  Tarieties  other  than  bj 
the  oolor  of  their  flesh,  which  in  some  is  green 


and  in  others  orange  or  scai'let.  The  green- 
fleahed  varieties  are  the  most  highlj  esteemed, 
and  among  these  the  most  generally  cultivated 
U  tike  green  dtron,  which  is  somewhat  flat- 
tened at  the  ends,  6  in.  or  mure  in  diameMr, 
deeply  and  r^;;nlarlj  ribbed ;  skin  green,  tam- 
ing yeUowish,  and  thickly  netted ;  the  flesh 
green,  thick,  and  jnicy,  and  of  a  highly  sagary 
and  rich  flavor.  This  in  some  of  its  forms  ia 
the  great  market  melon,  of  which  immense 
qnantitiea  are  sent  from  the  south  early  in  the 
season,  and  later  from  the  market  gardens  near 
cittee;  by  selection  it  has  been  increased  in 
size,  and  specimens  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter 
are  Bometimee  seen.  The  natmeg  is  a  slightly 
oval  variety,  and  when  pure  is  highly  per- 
fumed and  one  of  the  best  Related  varieties 
are  the  Ohristiana,  valued  chiefly  for  its  earli- 
nesa,  SkiUman's  fine  netted,  and  Sard's  neotar, 
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all  of  which  are  better  suited  for  private  gar- 
dens than  for  market  A  comparatively  recent 
introdnction  is  the  white  Japan,  a  small  frait 
with  a  cream-white  skin,  smooth  or  slightly 
netted,  and  an  onnsnally  Uitck  fleah  in  P'opef- 
tioa  to  its  size,  and  excellent  in  quality.    The 
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lai^  netted  moskmelon  is  very  productive  and 
sweet,  but  Inferior  to  those  already  named. 
There  are  several  varieties  known  as  Persian 
melons,  which  have  a  remarkably  thin  rind 
and  extremely  tender  tiiick  flesh;  these  re- 
qnlre  a  longer  season  tiian  the  ordinary  kinds, 
and  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  northern  locali- 
ties ;  one  of  the  most  successfnl  of  these  is  the 
Cassaba,  which  is  a  great  favorite  near  Fhil- 

Ehia  and  sonthward ;  the  Ispahan  is  re- 
d  as  the  finest  of  all,  and  the  most  dif- 
to  caltivate.  Some  of  the  Persian  melons 
can  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  after  they 
are  removed  from  the  vines  by  suspending 
them  in  a  warm  room ;  the  dumpsna  is  of 
this  clasa,  and  is  much  cnltiTated  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  varieties  so  much  cultivated 
in  England  under  glass  are  httle  known  in 
this  country.  The  melon  is  a  most  popular 
fruit,  bat  does  not  agree  with  delicate  stom- 
achs; and  it  is  tLe  cnstom  with  many  to  eat 
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it  with  the  addition  of  salt  and  pepper  to 
render  it  more  digestible. — The  watermelon 
(eitmllu*  nutgarU)  is  of  Ariatic,  or  as  some 
say  of  African  origin,  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  melon  referred  to  in  Numbers  xi.  6.  It 
is  largely  cultivated  in  all  warm  countries, 
and  presents  almost  as  many  varieties  as  the 
moskmelon.  The  vine  is  a  rampant  nuiner, 
extending  from  10  to  18  ft.;  the  leaves  are 
deeply  three-  to  five-lobed,  with  the  divisions 
themselves  lobed,  and  of  a  bluish  green ;  the 
tendrils  are  two-  or  three-forked;  both  kinds 
of  flowers  are  solitary  in  tJie  axils  of  the  leates, 
and  psle  yellow;  fruit  with  a  smooth  rind, 
rounoiah  or  oblong,  of  a  nniform  green  or 
variegated  with  several  shades  of  tliat  color; 
in  ripening  the  placentfB  in  which  the  seeds 
are  imbedded,  as  well  as  the  pericarp  proper, 
become  fleshy  and  edible ;  the  seeds  are  white, 
brown,  or  black.  The  cnltivation  of  the  wa- 
termelon is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
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mnakmetoD,  except  that  the  hille  are  mftde  fur- 
ther apart;  the  ^onna  plants  are  less  liable  to 
the  attacks  ot  ineeots  tnan  those  of  the  ordioar/ 
meloD.  The  variety  first  seen  in  the  northern 
markets  is  tbe  Carolina  or  monntain  spront,  of 
which  large  qaantities  are  brought  tiach  season 


from  the  BODthem  states;  it  is  large,  elonga- 
ted, and  often  enlarged  toward  the  blossom 
end ;  the  sUa  is  dark  green,  variegated  with 
longitudinal  mott]ed  stripes  of  lighter  color  or 
white;  the  red  flesh  is  of  fair  quality,  and  the 
seeda  are  black.     One  of  the  beat  varieties  ia 
the  ice'Cream,  which  when  pure  is  nearly  roand, 
pale  green,  with  white  fleah  and  seeds;  this  ia 
one  of  the  earliest  varieties  and  best  suited  to 
northern  locsJiUea.     The  black  Spanish  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  of  all,  and  has  a  flesh  of  the 
darkest  red;   it  is  somewhat  oblong,  slightly 
ribbed,  with  a  skin  of  dark  blackish  green. 
Joe  Johnston  and  Sonter  ere  popnlar  southern 
varieties.     The  orange  watermelon  ia  remark- 
able for  its  keeping  qaalities,  as  well  as  for  the 
readiness  with  which  the  fiesh  parts  from  the 
rind.     The  apple-seeded,  so  called  from  the 
size,  shape,  and  color  of  its  seeds,  is  another 
long-keeping  kind.     New  varieties  are  added 
to  toe  list  each  year,  and  old  ones  are  dropped. 
The  seeds  of  the  watermelon  have  been  nsed, 
together  with  those  of  the  cucnmber  and  other 
euewbitaeta,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  for 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.    A  few  years 
uo  a  ooropany  was  formed  in  Oalifornia  for 
the  purpose  of  making  sugar  from  watermel- 
oaa,  bat  ^parently  without  practical  results. 
— The    citron   water- 
melon is  small,  nearly 
spherioal,  handsomely 
marbled  with  different 
shades  of  green,  with 
a  white,  solid,  tou^h, 
and  seed  J  flesh,  which 
is    quite    unpalatable. 
This     is      exclnaively 
used  for  makingsweet- 
meata ;     the    nesh    in 
out    into    convenient 
atirm  WatomalDB.  pieoes,  often  into  fan- 

cy shapes,  and  cooked 
in  aimp,  becoming  aemi-tranaparent ;  the  pre- 
serve haa  a  slight  bnt  peonliar  and  distinct  fla- 
vor of  its  own ;  it  is  often  prepared  with  fresh 
ginger  in  imitation  of  the  imported  preserved 
pnger. 
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HELM  (the  ancient  name,  now  reetor«d), 
or  Mile,  an  island  in  the  Grei^an  archipelago, 
one  of  the  Gyclades,  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  lying  aboat  66  m.  £.  of  the  coast 
of  the  Peloponneans,  in  lat  8S°  40'  K,  Ion.  24° 
28'  £.;  length  18  m.,  greatest  breadth  8  m.; 
area,  6G  eq.  m. ;  pop.  about  S,600.  On  the  N. 
coast  is  a  deep  bay  which  forms  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  Levant,  and  on  this  waa  once 
the  flourishing  town  of  Melos.  The  ialand  is 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  mgged  and  mons- 
tainons,  and  in  parts  naked  and  sterile.  Ut. 
OalamoB  is  still  a  semi-active  volcano,  emittiiig 
smoke  and  anlphuroua  vapors ;  and  hot  aprings 
and  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum  are  found  in 
various  places.  Mt  St,  Elias.  in  the  S.  W.  part, 
ia  S,G88  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  valleys  and  low 
grounds  are  very  fertile,  and  when  cultivated 
produce  com,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  fruita  in 
abundance;  but  the  lowlands  are  malarious 
and  the  water  brackish,  and  the  island  is  now 
almost  depopulated.  Extensive  ruins  mark 
the  site  of  ancient  Melos.  It  is  overlooked  by 
Caatron,  a  village  on  a  rocky  height  above  the 
N.  entrasoe  of  the  bay,  which  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  local  government — Uelos  waa  first  col- 
onized by  the  Phtenioians,  and  afterward  by 
the  Lacednmonians.  It  was  rich  and  popu- 
lous, but  was  mined  by  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  during  which  the  capital  was  captured  by 
the  Athemans,  its  adult  males  were  put  to 
death,  and  ita  women  and  children  carried  oS 
as  slaves,  416  B.  O.  The  principal  relica  of 
antiquity  are  tombs  and  Bubterranean  vaults, 
some  of  which  contain  16  or  more  aarcophaffi. 
The  celebrated  statue  of  the  Venns  of  Muo 
waa  found  in  1830  in  the  vicinity  of  Melos,  to- 
gether with  three  statues  of  Hermes. — Anti- 
Melos,  a  small  mountainous  island  6  m.  N.  W. 
of  Meloa,  is  uninhabited  aave  by  wild  goats. 
With  this  and  some  other  islands,  Uelos  forma 
an  eparchy  of  the  Cyoladea. 

HIXPOHEIIE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  mnaa 
who  presided  over  tragedy.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  and  ia  generulj 
represented  as  a  young  woman  of  grave  oooQ- 
tenance,  arrayed  in  splendid  garments,  we^ng 
the  cothurnus,  with  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves  on 
her  head,  a  sword  or  the  club  of  Hercules  in 
one  hand,  and  a  crown  or  sceptre  in  the  other. 

HOXOSE  ABBEY,  a  celebrated  ruin  in  the 
town  of  Melrose,  Roxbur(^shire,  Scotland, 
near  the  Tweed,  81  m.  S.  E.  of  Edinburgh. 
It  waa  founded  in  113S  by  David  L.  completed 
in  1146,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  Grst  occupants  were  Cistercian  monks 
from  Yorkshire,  England.  In  1322  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  array  of  Edward  II., 
but  waa  soon  rebuilt  by  Robert  Bruce  aubstan- 
tiallj  after  the  present  design,  and  in  a  style 
of  magniflcence  which  ranks  it  among  the 
most  perfect  ecclesiaaticol  stmctnres  of  the 
beat  age  ot  Gothic  architectare.  In  1SB6  and 
again  in  1646  it  suffered  severely  at  the  hands 
of  English  armies ;  and  daring  the  reforma- 
tion ita  choicest   acnlptnrea  were  mutilated. 
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In  later  times  it  has  been  despoiled  of  many  of  I 
its  stones  to  fnniish  materialB  for  other  build- 
ings;  jet  at  the  end  ot  five  centnries  the  | 
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chorch,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  ancient 
monasterj  remaining,  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
■erred  specimens  of  Gothic  grchitoctDre. 

HOiTON-HOWniT,  a  town  of  Leioeetenhire, 
England,  on  the  Ujdlond  railway,  15  m.  N.  E. 
of  Leicester;  pop.  in  1871,G,088.  Ithagmnch 
improved  of  late  years,  and  the  parish  cbarch 
was  thoroughly  restored  in  16fl7.  There  are  a 
Roman  Catholio  and  varioos  Protestant  chap- 
els, a  mechanics'  institnte,  two  Urge  free 
schoois,  and  several  charitable  institntions. 
Stilton  cheese  and  pork  pies  are  lai^Iy  pro- 
duced; and  there  are  manufactures  of  bobbi- 
net  lace,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  The  Uelton 
htmt  attracts  hither  many  sporting  men. 

WBJSK  (anc  Melodmiwn),  a  town  of  France, 
ca{>ital  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame, 
on  the  Seine,  20  m.  8.  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  in 
18GS,  11,408.  Part  of  the  town  is  bnUt  on  an 
island  in  the  Seine.  The  most  important  por- 
tion, on  the  right  bank,  rises  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  contains  a  large  square  and 
several  fine  promenades.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  has  two  Bomanesqne  towers,  and  that 
of  St.  Aspals  is  a  lofty  edifice  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, with  double  aisles,  an  elaborate  vault, 
and  some  fine  painted  glass  windows.  The 
central  prison  b  adapted  for  1,200  persons; 
the  prefecture  oconpies  an  ancient  Benedictine 
abliey;  and  there  are  a  communal  college,  a 
primary  normal  school,  snd  a  pnblio  library. 
Cloth,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  earthenware, 
and  other  articles  are  manufactured.  In  the 
neighborhood,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
Bc«nery,  is  Fouqnet's  chAteau  of  Yaux-Praalin, 
where  the  brilliant  financier  was  arrested  in 
the  midst  of  a  f^te  which  he  gave  in  honor  of 
Lonia  XIV. — The  town  was  beeieged  by  the 


Normans,  and  on  several  occasions  by  the 
English,  who  were  finally  expelled.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  IStb  century  AUlsrd,  thoagh 
very  young,  opened  a 
Bohool  of  philosophy  in 
this  town,  whicli  was 
at  that  time  a  favorit« 
resort  of  the  French 
conrt. 

■ELTILLE,  Indiew,  a 
Scottish  religions    re- 
former, bom  at  Baldo- 
vy,   Forfarshire,  Aug. 
],  1S46,  ^ed  in  Sedan, 
France,  in  1622.    He 
was  educated    at   the 
nniversity  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  passed  sev- 
eral   years    at    Paris, 
Poitiers,  and  Geneva, 
alternately      studying 
and  teaching.    In  1674 
he   retomea  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  appoint- 
ed principal  of  Glas- 
gow college.    He  took 
a   prominent    part    in 
the  theological  contro- 
versies of  his  age,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  PresbyterianiBm  in  Scotland.    Toward  the 
close  of  1680  he  was  made  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  college  in  the  univerMty  of  St.  An- 
drewa,  and  lecturer  on  theology  and  the  orien- 
tal languages.    In  1582  Melville  opened  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  Preabyterian  geno- 
ral  assembly  with  a  sermon,  in  which  be  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  absolute  authority  assumed 
by  ibo  court  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.    He  as- 
sisted in  drawing  np  the  remonstrance  against 
the  policy  of  the  court,  subsequently  presented 
to  the  king  at  Perth  by  a  deputation  of  which 
he  was  (he  head.    The  earl  of  Arran,  one  of 
the  council,  being  irritated  at  the  bold  tone 
of  this  doonment,  asked  fiercely :  "Who  dares 
subscribe  these  treasonable  articles  I  "     "We 
dare,"  replied  Melville,  and  immediately  seiz- 
ing a  pen,  affixed  his  name  to  it.    This  was 
iniital^  by  all  his  colleagues,  and  the  coun- 
cil suffered  them  to  depart  uncensnred.      But 
within  two  years  Melville  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  privy  council  on  a  charge  of  treason 
for  words  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  and  Arran  ex- 
erted himself  for  his  conviction.    The  accusa- 
tion could  not  be  proved,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  on  the  charge  of  irreverence 
toward  the  council ;  but  he  escaped  to  London, 
and  returned  to  Scotland,  on  the  fall  of  Arran, 
in  November,  1686.     lu  I68T,  1589,  and  16B4 
he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assem- 
bly;  in  1690  he  became  rector  of  the  nni- 
Tcrsity;  and  in  1696  he  delivered  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  queen  a  Latin  poem  entitled 
Stephanukion,  which,  being  printed  at  the  so- 
licitation of  James  VI.,  was  read  with  admira- 
tion throughout  Europe.      Be  was  accustomed 
to  address  the  king  with  the  utmost  plainness 
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upon  'h\a  foibles  and  vuiitj ;  and  being  a  mem- 
ber of  a  commlBBion  appointed  in  1690  to  re- 
monstrate with  regard  to  certain  meamres  in- 
imieal  to  reti^on,  he  ohided  James  so  severelj 
as  to  excite  him  to  great  anger,  bnt  finally  aub- 
dned  him  and  obtained  every  coooeesion  de- 
manded. Jamea  &ft«r  his  aoceaaion  to  the 
English  throne  continned  his  efforts  to  obtain 
coatrol  of  the  Scottish  church,  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  thwart«d  in  great  part  by  Mel- 
ville. InMaj,  160S,  he  and  other leadingPrea- 
bTterians  were  aammoned  to  London  under 
pretence  of  being  conaalted  by  the  king  opon 
Scotch  ecclesiastical  afiaira.  Thej  obeyed,  bnt 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  not  free  agents ; 
and  Melville,  for  having  indited  a  Latin  epi- 
gram expressive  of  his  contempt  for  certain 
ceremoDies  be  had  witneiwed  at  the  royal 
chapel,  was  brought  before  the  privy  conaoiL 
fonnd  guilty  of  icandalum  magTuitum,  and 
committed  to  the  tower,  where  he  remained 
till  IGll,  when,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  dnke 
de  Bouillon,  he  was  liberated  on  condition 
that  he  should  expatriate  himself.  Retiring 
to  Sedan,  then  belonging  to  the  dokea  of  Bou- 
illon, he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  the  univeraity  of  that  city.  His  earlieat  pro- 
duction was  a  volume  of  Latin  poems  (Basel, 
1GT4).  There  is  a  MB.  commentary  by  him 
on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  sdll  ex- 
tant—See  the  "Life  of  Andrew  Melville,"  by 
£r.  McCrie  (3  vols.,  1819). 

MELVILLE,  Hensu,  an  Amerioauanthor,  bom 
in  Now  York,  Ang.  1,  1818.  At  the  age  of  18 
he  shipped  before  the  mast  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  Liverpool,  and  in  1641  he  embarked  for  the 
Paoifio,  as  a  sailor,  on  a  whaling  vessel,  in 
which  he  cruised  for  18  months;  but,  unable 
to  endure  the  harsh  aondnot  of  the  oapt^n,  he 
deserted  with  a  comrade  at  Nukahiva,  one  of 
the  Margneaas  Islands.  Losing  bis  way,  he 
wondered  into  the  Typee  valley,  where  the 
warlike  people  who  take  their  name  from  the 
valley  held  nim  four  months  in  an  indulgent 
captivity.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
taken  off  by  a  boat  from  an  Australian  whaler, 
which  conveyed  him  to  Tahiti.  He  passed 
some  time  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  islands, 
and  in  1S4S  shipped  on  board  the  frigate  Uni- 
ted Stat«s  at  Honolulu,  and  arrived  in  Boaton 
in  October,  1844.  "Typee,"  a  narrative  of 
his  adventures  in  Nukahiva,  appeared  in  1846 
in  New  York  and  London,  and  achieved  an 
immediate  success.  It  was  followed  in  1847 
by  "  Omoo,  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the 
South  Seas,"  which  reconnts  his  escape  from 
Typee  and  subsequent  voyage.  "  Mordl  and  a 
Voyage  Thither,"  a  philosophical  romance 
which  was  less  admired,  and  "Redbnm," 
founded  on  the  incidents  of  his  first  voyage, 
appeared  in  the  same  year.  He  married  in 
134T  a  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Sfaaw  of  Ma»- 
eaobusetts,  and  resided  for  a  few  years  in  New 
York.  He  removed  to  Pittafield,  Mass.,  in 
1350,  and  afterward  returned  to  New  York. 
g  works  are:  "White  Jacket,  or 
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the  World  in  a  Man-of-War"  (1860);  "Moby- 
Dick,  or  the  White  Whale  "  (18B1) ;  "  Pierr*, 
or  the  Ambiguities"  (1898);  "larael  Potter" 
(1866);  "TheKazatTales"(1856);.  "TheCon- 
fldence  Man  "  0867} ;  and  ■'  Battle  Reoes  and 
Aspects  of  the  War,"  a  volume  of  poems  (1860). 

■HiTULE,  Sir  Ivmu,  a  Scottish  soldier,  bom 
at  Baith,  Fifeshire,  about  1686,  died  at  Hal- 
hill,  in  the  same  county,  in  November,  1 607.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  went  to  the  continent,  where 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  constable 
Montmorency,  and  mode  several  campaigns  ia 
France  and  Flanders.  In  16B?  he  took  port  ia 
the  battie  of  St  Qnentjn,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoner.  In  16C9  he  went  oa 
a  secret  miadon  to  Scotland,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Montmorency  he  went  to  Gennsny  and  en^ 
tered  the  service  of  the  elector  palatine,  with 
whose  son  he  visited  France  in  1661.  After 
his  return  to  Scotland  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  queen,  who  sent  him  twice  on  a 
mission  to  ^izabeth.  After  the  murder  of 
Damley  he  remonstrated  with  her  on  her  par- 
tiality for  Bothwell,  whereupon  he  lost  favor, 
but  nevertheless  adhered  to  her  until  she  was 
imprisoned  in  Lochleven  castie.  On  the  ac- 
ceaaion  of  Jomee  he  was  made  a  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  was  even  preaaed  by  the  king  to 
aooompany  him  to  London  when  he  went  to 
take  possesion  of  the  throne  of  Bnglond.  He 
declined  this  invitation,  and  devoted  his  latter 
days  to  his  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville  of 
Htd-hill,  containing  an  Impartial  Aooonnt  of 
the  most  remarkable  Affairs  of  State  during 
the  last  Age."  The  earliest  edition  ie  London, 
16S8;  the  best,  Edinburgh,  1827. 

mXTlUE,  Lsrd.    See  Duvdas,  Huebi  and 

■ELTILLG  ISLAND.  I.  In  polar  America. 
See  Mbltiixk  Souhd.  II.  An  island  lying  off 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  Australia,  between  lat  11° 
8'  and  ir  66'  S.,  and  Ion.  180°  20'  and  181°  84' 
E. ;  area,  about  1,800  sq.  m.  It  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  on  the  east  by  Dundos  strait, 
whioh  ia  16  m.  wide,  and  on  the  south  by  Olar- 
ence  strait  and  Van  Diemen's  golf;  while  on 
the  weet  it  is  severed  from  Bathnrat  ialand  by 
Apstey  strait.  The  N.  and  W.  coast  ia  low, 
and  indented  with  shallow  bays,  bnt  elsewhere 
the  coast  is  high  and  precipitous.  In  the  cen- 
tre the  island  risea  from  180  to  800  ft  Vege- 
tation is  luxuriant  Several  species  of  euca- 
lyptus are  among  the  most  abundant  forest 
trees.  The  cabbage  tree  is  common,  and  gin- 
ger grows  wild.  The  fauna  is  identical  with 
that  of  Australia.  Alligatora  and  turtles  abound 
on  the  coast.  The  climate  from  October  to 
May,  owing  to  the  great  heat  and  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  unhealthy,  bnt  from  May 
to  October  it  ia  salnbriona.  The  natives  are 
chiefly  hunters,  and  are  more  athletic  and  en- 
terprising than  those  of  Australia. 

HELTILLE  BOCHD,  or  Pirrr  B&mU,  a  body  of 
water  in  the  north  polar  regions  of  AmerJoo, 
lying  between  Ut  72°  and  75*  K.,  and  Jon. 
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1M>*  and  11S°  W.,  enclosed  between  the  Parry 
island!  (UelvilU,  Byam  Martin,  Bathnret,  &c.), 
on  the  K,  Prince  of  Walee  Land  on  the  S.  £., 
Prince  Albert  Land  on  the  S.  W,,  and  Baring 
island  or  Banka  Land  on  the  W. ;  length  E.  and 
V.  about  $00  m. ;  braadth  N.  and  B.  200  m. 
Bjam  Martin  channel  opens  into  it  on  the  14. ; 
Banks  strait  connects  it  irith  the  Arctic  ooean 
on  the  N.  W. ;  on  the  8.  an  opening  discovered 
by  Cqtt  Allen  Yoong  of  MoClintook's  expe- 
dition in  18fi0,  and  sinc«  named  McClintook 
channel,  leads  between  Prince  Albert  and  Vic- 
toria Lands  and  Prince  of  Wales  Land  intc 
Victoria  channel  J  and  on  the  £.  it  oonuno- 
nicatee  throng  Barrow  strait  and  Lancaster 
•onnd  with  Baffin    bay. — Mblthxk   Islaitd, 

-  which  lies  N.  W.  of  the  sound,  Is  irrt^or  in 
fonn,  and  measures  aboat  S80  m.  from  E.  to 
W.  and  ISO  in  greatest  breadth.  Ite  coast  line 
IB  broken  by  severa]  deep  gulfs,  and  it  has  nn- 
merons  peiunanlaa,  the  chief  of  which  are  Ba- 
bine  and  Dnndas.  It  is  separated  from  Both- 
nrat  and  Byam  Martin  islands  by  Byam  Martin 
channel,  and  from  Prince  Patrick  end  Eglinton 
islands  by  Fits  William  and  Kellet  straita. 
The  geological  formation  of  its  K.  part  is  oar- 
boniferons  limestone,  and  of  the  reet  lower 
carboniferonc  sandstone  with  beds  of  ooaL — 
Mbltillb  PxKiireDLA  is  a  pro^tion  of  the  N. 
coast  of  the  American  continent,  bounded  N. 
by  Fury  and  Hecla  strait,  which  separates  it 
from  Cockhnm  island,  E.  by  Fox  channel,  S. 
by  Froien  strait  and  Rowe's  Welcome,  and  W, 
by  Committee  bay,  at  tbe  head  of  the  gnlf  of 
Boothia.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  Roe  isthmus  at  the  a  W.  It  lies  between 
lat  66°  lO*  and  60°  SO'  N.,  and  Ion.  81°  and 
Sr  W.,  and  mesanres  about  280  m,  from  S.  to 
a  and  IBO  m.  from  E.  to  W. 

MkMulXtWSf  BcvT,  a  Mlcmoo  aagamore  and 
medicine  man,  bom  abont  1600,  died  in  1611, 
He  is  said  to  have  seen  Cartier  in  his  yonth ; 
he  received  Be  Monts  and  his  cclonists,  on 
thdr  arrival  in  Acadia  in  1604,  with  a  friend- 
ship that  never  changed,  and  by  his  indnence 
aided  them  greatly,  being  the  most  powerful 
chibf  on  the  cotwt.  He  was  toll,  strongly 
built,  and  bearded  like  a  Frenchman.  He  ^ 
once  gathered  400  of  his  tribe  in  a  pnlisaded 
village  near  the  !FVcnch  post,  and  in  160T  led  a 

.  lai^  ITicmso  force  against  the  Annonchiqnois 
Indians,  near  the  Merrimack,  whom  he  defeats 
ed.  IiMcarbot  commemorated  his  victory  in  a 
French  poem.  He  was  hastily  baptized,  with 
his  wife  and  three  sons  and  IS  others,  Jnne 
S4,  1610,  and  seemed  to  endeavor  to  live  a 
Christian  life,  thoagh  his  exceoaive  zeal  led 
him  to  wish  to  make  war  on  all  tribes  that 
refused  to  embrace  Christianity.  In  the  aa- 
tuniD  of  the  following  year  he  was  bron^t  in 
a  dyuiK  condition  to  Port  Royal,  and,  ^ongh 
carefoily  attended  by  the  missionaries,  soon 
expired,  at  the  repnted  age  of  110. 

IFJWlilflF,  a  general  term  applied  to  thin 
layen  of  tjssoe,  more  or  lees  elastic,  whitish  or 
reddish,  lining  either  doted  cavities  or  csnala 
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openli^;  extemaUy,  aboorbing  or  secreting 
fluids,  and  enveloping  varioni  organs.  The 
simple  membranes  are  either  mncons,  lerone, 
or  fibrous. — The  mncona  membranes  are  so 
called  from  the  peculiar  fluid  or  mucns  which 
they  secrete;  they  line  the  passages  of  the 
body  which  communicatd  externally,  and  by 
which  foreign  sabstanoee  are  taken  in  or  the 
secretions  and  excrementitious  matter  carried 
oS;  they  are  continuous  with  the  skin,  per- 
form many  of  its  cfflcee  internally,  and  at  the 
points  of  contact,  as  In  tbe  lips,  can  hardly  be 
separated  by  a  distinct  demarcation.  Soft  and 
smooth  or  velvety,  reddish  and  very  vascclar, 
attached  to  muscle,  cartilage,  or  even  perioft> 
tenm,  their  free  surface  is  lined  with  a  layer 
of  epithelial  cells  covering  the  vascular  parts. 
They  present  papilln  npon  tbe  tongne,  viUod- 
tiee  and  foldain  the  alimentary  canal,  and  de- 
preasions  for  glands  almost  everywhere.  The 
three  dividons  of  the  mncona  membranes  are 
those  lining  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and 
genitourinary  passages.  The  dlgeetlve  mn- 
cona membrane  b^ins  in  the  mouth,  extends 
through  the  ffisopnagua  to  the  stomach,  and 
through  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  anna,  send- 
ing prolongatioQB  into  tbe  dncta  of  tbe  salivary 
glimda,  liver,  pancreas,  and  gall  bladder.  The 
respiratory  mucous  membrane  lines  the  nose 
ana  the  cavities  and  sinuses  connected  there- 
with, the  eyelids,  middle  ear,  larynx,  trachea, 
and  the  bronchial  ramifications.  The  genito- 
nrinary  mncoua  membrane  extends  externally 
from  tbe  ariniferons  tubes  of  the  kidney,  and 
into  and  tlirongh  the  reprodoctive  organs.  In 
each  of  these  tracts  the  raembronea  present 
some  alight  modificatioBB  adapted  for  spedal 
functions.  Mucona  membranes  are  generally 
endowed  with  keen  senribility  at  their  points 
of  origin  from  the  skin,  aa  on  the  lids,  lips. 
Ac,  bnt  gradually  become  less  sensitive  and 
flnedly  almost  Inaenrible,  in  a  healthy  state,  in 
the  interior  of  tbe  organs.  Berides  being  the 
seat  of  various  secretions  and  abaorpUona,  they 
as^st  in  the  functions  of  digestion,  respiration, 
and  reproduction.  (See  EpimLniia,  Qlimd, 
and  Intbbttni.) — Serous  membranes  are  form- 
ed of  fibro-cellular  tissne,  covered  with  epitbe- 
lial  cells;  they  are  very  thin,  smooth,  trans- 
parent, and  extensible,  not  bavins  the  folds, 
papilln,  and  glands  of  mncons  membrane ;  they 
are  closed  aace,  and  are  found  wherever  inter- 
nal organs  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  or 
lie  in  cavities  where  more  or  less  motion  is  re- 
quired; they  consist  of  two  layers,  the  first 
surrounding  the  organ  itself,  and  the  second 
reflected  upon  the  parts  with  wbioh  it  is  in 
contact  sna  on  whlcn  it  moves ;  the  eavltj  Is 
lubricated  by  a  serous  fluid,  exuded  from  the 
surface  of  tie  membrane.  They  are  of  two 
kinds :  those  which  line  the  visceral  cavities, 
as  tbe  peritoneum  In  the  abdomen,  the  plenra 
and  pericardium  in  the  chest,  and  the  arachnoid 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  and  the  synovial 
membronea,  which  line  the  joints,  sheaths  of 
tendons  and  ligaments,  and  Dune  interposed 
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between  ronsdea  and  points  of  bone  orer 
which  they  glide.  They  are  all  shut  sacs,  ei- 
eept  where  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  moat  verte- 
brates open  into  the  abdominal  cAvity.  Se- 
rous and  eynoTial  membrones  by  their  polished 
and  well  lubricated  surfaces  secure  the  free 
movement  of  contiguouB  ot^ans,  as  in  the  in- 
testines, lungs,  and  joints;  in  health  their  fluid 
is  only  Bulficient  for  this  purpose,  but  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  the  amount  is  largely  in- 
creased, as  in  the  dropsical  effusions  of  perito- 
nitis, pleurisy,  pericarditis,  hydrocephalus,  and 
synovitis;  their  sensibility  in  the  normal  state 
is  nothing,  bat  in  diseased  conditions  may  be- 
come aoute,  aa  In  pleuriay  and  peritonitis,— 
Bichat  gives  the  name  of  fibrous  membranes 
to  the  aponeuroses  of  muscles,  the  capsules  of 
the  jolnta,  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  the  pe- 
riosteum, the  dura  mater  of  the  brain,  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  &e. ;  these  are  never 
free,  but  are  in  contact  with  and  adherent  to 
the  parts  anrrounding,  and  not  moistened  by 
secreted  fluid;  they  are  whitish,  of  a  pearly 
and  often  shining  Inatre,  and  may  form  sace, 
aheeths,  or  extended  layers  of  thin  tissue ; 
possessing  elastic  and  inelastic  flbrous  tissue, 
they  afford  strength  to  organs,  retain  the 
muscles  and  tendons  in  place,  give  the  shape 
to  tiie  limbs,  favor  the  movements  of  the  skin 
and  superficial  mnsclee,  and  assist  the  venous 
circulation, — Membranes,  especially  the  serous, 
may  be  farmed  as  the  accidental  products  of 
disease,  as  in  cysts  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
False  membranes  are  layers  of  eoagulated  Gb- 
rine  or  lymph  eiuded  upon  infiamed  surfaces, 

E resenting  the  eiternaJ  form  of  true  mem- 
ranes,  but  destitute  of  organization  i  under 
the  influence  of  violent  or  special  inflamma- 
tions they  may  endanger  life  by  closing  pas- 
sages, OS  in  the  false  membrane  thrown  out  in 
croup,  (See  Lthph,)  The  membranes  of  the 
f«Btns  ore  alluded  to  under  Ehbrtoloot,  and 
eeveral  otiter  membranes  under  the  names  of 
the  organs  to  whioh  they  specially  belong. 

■UIU,  ZshUMj  a  Franciscan  mis^onary, 
bom  at  B^tanme,  France,  in  164S,  killed  in 
Tezaa  abont  1667.  He  was  the  first  novice  in 
the  Recollect  province  of  St  Anthony,  and 
was  sent  to  Oonoda  in  16T6.  Three  years  later 
he  accompanied  La  Salle's  expedition  to  the 
weat,  remained  at  Fort  Oravecteur  with  Tonty, 
and  uded  him  in  mediating  between  the  Iro- 

Suoisond  Illinois.  He  subsequently  descended 
le  UisMssippi  with  La  Salle,  and  wrote  a 
narrative  which  was  published  by  his  consin. 
Father  Ohristiau  Le  Clerco,  in  his  £tabliue- 
mentdela/oi.  He  returned  to  France  in  16S3, 
and  became  warden  of  a  convent  at  Bapanme. 
He  accompanied  La  Salle  on  bis  expedition  to 
the  month  of  the  Missisdppi,  and  was  left  by 
him  in  the  fort  in  Texas,  wnere  with  the  rest 
he  was  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Membr6  was 
esteemed  for  his  mildness  and  virtues,  His 
narrative  was  claimed  by  Hennepin,  and  is  by 
some  even  at  the  present  tjo 
been  written  by  La  Salle. 


MBBL,  the  northernmost  town  of  Pmasla, 
in  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  Baltic 
sea  near  the  Russian  frontier,  at  the  N,  end  of 
the  Kurisches  HafF,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dange,  72  m.  N.  K.  £.  of  KOnigsberg; 
pop,  in  ISTI,  ]S,019,  It  is  fortified  and  well 
Dutit,  haa  aever^  chorchee,  an  excellent  naval 
school,  a  gymnosiam,  a  hi^h  school  for  girls, 
and  various  charitable  institutions.  The  har- 
bor is  commodious  and  safe,  and  its  entrance 
from  13  to  10  ft,  deep.  A  fort  was  bnilt  od 
the  N.  end  of  the  Kurische  Nehrung  in  1866. 
A  considerable  port  of  the  trade  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  passes  through  the  town.  It 
is  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  timber  trade.  Th« 
other  principal  exports  are  grdn,  linseed, 
hemp,  nax,  hides,  and  tallow,  most  of  which 
are  received  from  Russia  and  Poland.  Tbe 
chief  imports  ore  salt,  coal,  colonial  produoe, 
herrings,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  im- 
portant manufactures  are  articles  of  amber, 
soap,  and  brandy.  There  are  iron  fonnderies, 
chain  factories,  and  about  60  saw  milla,  and 
the  ship  building  is  considerable. — Memd  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century  by  the 
Teutonic  knights.  In  the  ITth  century  it  waa 
for  some  time  in  the  poasession  of  the  Swedes, 
and  in  17G7  it  was  taken  by  the  RussiBna.  In 
1S54  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

■EMD.  UTiX.    Bee  Nibhkm. 

MEHUHG,  or  Il«lb«,  Haas,  a  Flemish  punter, 
born  probably  near  Bruges  abont  1426,  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in  Spain  In  the  bwinning 
of  tbe  lethcentury.  He  waa  a  pnpilof  Roger 
of  Brugea,  and  was  one  of  tbe  l>est  artists  of 
the  school  of  Van  Eyck,  He  visited  It^y  and 
Qermany  in  middle  life,  and  is  said  to  have 
eerved  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  in  the 
twofold  capacity  of  painter  end  soldier.  After 
the  battles  of  Granson  and  Morat  (1476),  he 
gained  admittanoe  into  the  hospital  of  St.  John 
in  Bruges,  penniless  and  disabled  by  wounds, 
and  painted  for  the  institution  some  of  his 
finest  works.  Two  of  these,  altarpieces  with 
wingB,  are  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the 
date  of  the  year,  1479.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
hospital  is  also  the  celebrated  reliquary  of' St. 
Ursula,  a  shrine  about  4  ft  long,  with  the  his* 
tory  of  the  sunt  on  the  longer  sides  in  six  com- 
partments, Thcae  picturee  are  among  the  most 
interesting  productions  of  thv  Flemish  achooL 

HEMMI,  SImmt,  or  more  properly  SiMona  ni 
Uabtino,  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  Biena 
about  138S,  died  in  Avignon  about  1S4G.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Giotto,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  modify  the  severity  and 
hardness  of  the  Byzantine  manner  by  imitating 
the  softer  style  of  his  master.  After  the  death 
of  the  latter  he  was  invited  to  the  papal  court 
at  Avignon,  where  he  is  said  to  have  painted 
the  portrait  of  Laura  de  Sode,  on  account  of 
whioh  he  is  mentioned  in  two  of  Petrarch's 
sonnets.  At  Avignon  he  also  executed  a  min- 
iature illumination  for  a  mannsoript  "Virgil, 
onoe  owned  by  Petrarch  and  now 
in  the  Ambrorion  library  at  Milan. 
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I  ft  wsUed  town  of  BaTSrU,  ia 
the  district  of  SwabU  and  NeobDrg,  on  the 
Aacb,  41  m.  S.  W.  of  Aagsbnrg;  pop.  in  ISTI, 
T,21S.  It  ilea  aix  ohorchM,  a  haudsoine  town 
boose,  grammar  and  indoatrial  schools,  a  hospi- 
tal, aii  orphan  asjlum,  mutnfactnres  of  chintz, 
calico,  wax  cloth,  ribhons,  tobacco,  copper,  and 
iron,  a  bell  founderj,  bleach  flelds,  and  glue 
works.  It  was  a  free  imperial  city  till  1602. 
Here  on  Oct  IS,  1805,  4,000  Austrions  sur- 
rendwed  to  the  French  nnder  Sonlt, 
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r,  1808.  His  mother,  a  widow,  emigrated  to 
Charleston,  8.  C,  when  he  was  an  infant,  and 
soon  died.  He  was  placed  in  an  orphan  aay- 
lom,  but  at  the  age  of  nine  was  adopted  b; 
Got.  Thomas  Bennett.  He  graduated  tt  the 
Sonth  Carolina  college  in  1820,  began  to  prac- 
tise law  in  Chsrleston  in  18S5,  aad  was  a  leader 
of  the  Union  party  during  the  nnllificatioa 
excitement.  He  pnblished  "  The  Book  of  Nul- 
lification "(1882- 3),  satirizing  the  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  in  Biblical  style.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  to  tlie  legislature,  where  he  opposed 
the  anspenaion  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks 
in  1B39.  He  asusted  the  attorney  general  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  principal  case,  which 
resulted  in  a  decision  that  the  banks  had  for- 
feited their  charters.  For  nearly  20  years  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  finance  committee  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  frora  which 
be  retired  in  lBlt2.  He  was  again  returned  in 
1854,  having  become  particularly  interested  in 
the  reforniatioo  of  the  public  school  system.  In 
1859  he  was  a  commissioner  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  Virginia,  to  secure  cooperation  against 
the  movements  of  aholttioniets.    He  was  ap- 

Stnted  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Con- 
lerate  States  in  February,  18S1,  and  resigned 
in  jnne,  1864. 

■EKHir,  a  hero  of  the  Trojan  war,  son  of 
Tlthonns  and  £oe  or  Anrora.  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  deacribes  him  os  the  handsome  son  of 
Eoe  who  brought  a  force  of  Ethiopians  to  as- 
sist in  the  defence  of  Troy  against  the  Greeks. 
Besiod  calls  him  king  of  the  Ethiopians.  He 
was  slain  by  Achilles.  The  Greeks  in  later 
ages  confounded  him  with  the  EeyptiBn  king 
Amwopbis  (Amen-hotep)  III.,  whose  colossal 
statne  near  Thehes  excited  their  wonder  by  its 
Tocal  powers.  It  is  the  northernmost  of  two 
colossal  sitting  flgnres  of  black  stone,  in  the 
approach  to  a  temple  now  mined,  in  the  qifar- 
ter  of  western  Thebes  called  Memnonia  hy  the 
Greeks.    The  height  of  each  of  these  statnea 


a  broken  off  and  thrown  down,  bnt  was 
afterward  restored.  On  the  lower  part  are  72 
inacriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin  (tne  earliest 
bring  dated  A.  D.  62),  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
the  empress  Sabiua,  and  by  several  governors 
of  Egypt  and  other  travellers,  officii  and  pri- 
vate, testifying  that  they  have  visited  the  Mem- 
Don  and  heard  bia  voice.    The  aouod  b  *aid  to 


have  resembled  tbe  twanging  of  a  han>  string 
or  the  striking  of  brssa,  and  it  occurred  at  sun- 
rise or  soon  siter.  Strabo,  who  visited  it  with 
iElina  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  says  he 
heard  the  sound,  but  could  "  not  amrm  whether 
it  proceeded  from  the  pedestal  or  the  statue  it- 
self, or  evou  from  some  of  those  who  stood  near 
ita  base."    He  does  not  n 


Memnon,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  time  ap- 
parently that  the  Romans  b^an  to  suppose  the 
statue  to  be  that  of  the  son  of  Tithoeus.  The 
stone  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  when  struck  with 
a  hammer,  rings  with  a  metallic  sound ;  and  as 
there  is  a  square  hole  in  the  body  just  behind 
this,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  sound  was  pro- 
duced hy  a  person  concealed  therein.  Another 
theory  is  that  the  sound  was  the  effect  of  the 
expansion  of  this  stone  by  the  sun's  rays,  as  a 
similar  sound  has  been  thus  produced  from  one 
of  the  roof  stones  of  the  temple  at  Kamak. 

MEMPHIS,  a  city,  port  of  delivery,  and  the 
capital  of  Shelby  co.,  Tennessee,  situated  in 
the  B.  W.  comer  of  the  state,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf 
river,  on  the  fourth  Chickasaw  bluff,  T80  m. 
above  New  Orleans,  420  m.  below  St.  Louis, 
and  190  m.  8.  W.  of  Nashville;  pop.  in  1840, 
3,SC0;  in  1850,  8,841;  in  18S0,  22,628;  in 
IBTO,  40,826,  of  whom  15,471  were  colored 
and  6,780  foreigners;  in  1874,  including  sub- 
urbs, estimated  by  local  authorities  at  66,000. 
The  hi  off  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  about  85 
ft.  above  the  highest  floods.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  regular,  and  lined  with  handsome 
buildings.  Many  of  the  residences  on  the 
avenues  leading  from  the  river  are  surrounded 
with  beautiful  lawns.  The  city  extends  over 
three  square  miles.  In  the  centre  there  is  a 
handsome  park,  filled  with  trees,  and  contain- 
ing a  bust  of  Andrew  Jackson.  There  are 
two  theatres  seating  800  and  1,000  persons  re- 
spectively, and  a  building  for  the  United  States 
custom  house  is  soon  to  be  commenced.  The 
principal  of  the  six  cemeteries  is  Elmwood,  on 
the  S.  E.  border  of  the  city.  Memphis  is 
lighted  with  goa,  is  supplied  with  water  on  the 
Holly  system,  and  has  about  SO  m.  of  street 
railways.  It  is  the  largest  city  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  principal  place  on  the  Misalsaippi  be- 
tween St.  Lonis  and  New  Orleans,  snd  no*  a 
very  extensive  trade  with  Arkansas,  Miastssippl, 
W.  Tennessee,  and  N.  Alabama.  Railroad 
facilities  are  afforded  by  the  Mempbla  and 
Charleston,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  Lonis- 
ville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern,  Mem- 

fihis  and  Little  Rock,  and  Memphis  and  Raleigh 
ines,  while  the  Memphis  and  Paduoah  railroad 
is  completed  for  40  m.  The  Memphis  and  Lit 
tie  Bock  line  terminates  at  Hopefleld  on  the 
Arkansas  side  of  the  Mississippi,  whence  a 
powerful  transfer  boat  conveys  an  entire  train 
at  once  to  Memphis.  Lines  of  steamers  run 
to  St.  Louis,  Cindnnati,  Vicksburg,  Napoleon, 
Ark.,  and  to  the  Arkansas,  White,  and  St.  Fran- 
cis rivers.  The  reoeipta  of  cotton  in  1670-'71 
were  611,483  hales;  in  187l-'S,  880,988;   in 
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187SS-'S,  416,25S;  in  ]ST8-'4,  42S,827.  The 
jearly  ulw  of  actual  cotton  in  the  Memphis 
market  rank  it  second  in  importsnoe  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  annual  value  of  the  trade  of 
the  oit7  is  about  $68, 000,000,  viz. :  cotton,  ^3,- 
000,000;  KTOceriea  and  weetern  produce,  |12,- 
600,000 ;  drj  goods,  clothing,  boots  and  ahoea, 
and  miscellaneouB  merchandise,  $16,000,000 ; 
home  manufactures,  $3,600,000.  The  principal 
tnaanf sctoriea  are  five  large  founderies  and  mo- 
chine  shops,  with  several  smaller  ones,  ezton- 
(dve  wood  works,  a  tobacco  faotorj,  a  fornl- 
tore  factory,  and  three  of  the  largest  oil  mills 
in  the  United  States,  consuming  about  600,000 
sacks  of  cotton  seed  annnally,  and  produoins 
nearl7  $1,000,000  worth  of  cotton-seed  oil,  oil 
ooke,  and  reginned  cotton.  The  nnmber  of 
veesels  belon^ng  to  the  port  on  June  SO,  18TS, 
was  82,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,738. 


There  are  10  banks,  with  an  a^^regate  paid-np 
capital  of  $2,600,000,  and  average  deposits  of 
$3,600,000  to  $4,000,000.  Ten  insurance  com- 
panies chartered  hj  the  state  have  their  head- 
qnarters  in  Memphis,  and  about  SO  companies 
of  other  states  and  coantries  have  affencies 
there.  The  dty  is  divided  into  ten  wards,  and 
is  governed  b;  a  mayor,  with  a  hoard  of  alder- 
men of  one  member  and  a  common  coundl  of 
two  members  from  each  ward.  It  has  an  effi- 
cient police  force  and  a  good  fire  department. 
The  aSBMsed  valnaldon  in  1660  was  $16,212,- 
861 ;  in  18T0,  $24,788,160 ;  in  1874,  $2S,601,- 
592.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  $1  80  on  $100, 
and  the  citj  debt  amonnts  to  about  $4,000,000. 
The  United  States  courts  for  the  W.  district  of 
Tennessee  are  held  here.  The  prindpal  ohori- 
table  institntiona  are  the  Iieath  orphan  asjlmn, 
St.  Peter's  orphan  asjlom,  ohuroli  orphana 


borne,  the  colored  orphan  asylum,  and  the  city 
hospital  There  are  67  public  schools,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  2,916  white  and  1,666 
oolored  pupils;  they  are  graded,  and  include  a 
male  and  a  female  high  school.  Four  of  the 
Catbolio  parochial  schools  are  also  free,  and 
have  a  daily  atteodanoe  of  660  white  children. 
Christian  Brothers'  college  (Homan  CatholicX 
established  in  1871,  in  1878--'4  had  IS  profes- 
sors and  instructors,  and  122  preparatory  and 
87  collegiate  students.  The  Memphis  female 
college  is  in  the  city,  and  the  state  female  col- 
lege near  by.  There  are  32  prirate  schools  and 
academies.  The  Memphis  library  associatioD 
has  a,000  volumes.  Fire  daily,  one  tri-week- 
ly,  nine  weekly  (one  German)  newspapers  and 
two  monthly  periodicals  are  published.  There 
are  48  churches,  vii. :  1 1  Baptist  (8  colored),  2 
Christian  (1  colored),  2  Oongregational  (Icol- 
orad),  8  Cnmherlond  Presbyterian,  S  Episco- 


Sal,  3  Jewish,  1  Lutheran,  13  Methodist  (4 
outhem  and  6  colored),  6  Presbyterian  (1 
Qerman),  and  4  Roman  Catholic  (1  German). 
— Memphis  was  laid  out  in  1820,  and  inoor- 
porated  aa  a  city  in  1881.  During  the  civil 
war,  after  a  naval  encounter  in  which  the 
oonfederate  flotilla  was  nearly  destroyed,  the 
city  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Union 
forces,  June  S,  18S2,  and  was  never  afterward 
held  by  the  oonfederates.  In  August,  1864,  a 
cavalry  raid  was  made  upon  it  by  Gen.  For- 
rest,  who  entered  the  town,  made  several  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  then  departed. 

HENPHIS  (Coptic,  Mmfi  or  Menofr«,  "good 
abode"  or  "the  abode  of  the  good  one,"  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  Osiris;  in  hienwiyphio  in- 
scriptions, according  to  some.  Ma-en-Ptah, 
abode  of  Ptah;  in  Scripture,  Noph  or  Moph), 
an  ancient  capital  of  E^^ypt,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  10  m.  S.  of  tiie  modem  dty  of 
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Cairo.  Its  fomuJation  is  ascribed  to  M«n«e, 
the  first  king  of  EffTpt ;  It  was  oertainly  very 
ancient,  and  wsa  tne  flrat  capital  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Upper  and  Lower  £gn>^  Ita  ait- 
nadon  commanded  the  8.  entrance  to  the  del- 
ta, and  it  was  protected  bj  a  dike  from  the 
innndatdons  of  the  Nile.  According  to  Dio- 
doms,  Memphis  was  about  17  m.  in  oircoit, 
but  probably  this  included  mnoh  opien  ground. 
It  was  reinarkatile  for  its  fine  dimate  and  the 
beantr  of  the  view  from  its  walls.  It  con- 
trolled the  inland  trade  of  Sgjpt,  ascending 
or  desoending  the  Nile.  It  was  uie  chiel  seat 
of  lesmiug  uid  of  religion,  the  principal  plaoe 
of  the  worship  of  the  god  Ptah,  and  the  cho- 
sen reffldenoe  of  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  whose 
temple  here  was  celebrated  for  its  colonnades 
through  which  the  great  prooeaaions  were  con- 
ducted. The  other  great  temples  were:  that 
of  Isis,  commenced  at  a  verj  earlj  period,  and 
completed  by  Amasis,  SS4  fi,  C;  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  to  which  was  attached  a  Nilome- 
ter,  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  oit;;  the 
temide  of  Phra  or  the  snn ;  and  the  temple  of 
Ptah,  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  the  largest 
and  most  superb, — Uemphis  was  the  seat  of 
SQCoeesive  dynasties,  the  8d,  4th,  6th,  Ttii,  and 
Btfa  of  Egyptian  history,  who  (according  to 
Marietto)  reigned,  with  one  interval  of  208 
years,  from  U4«  to  83S8  B.  0.  By  the  4th 
dynasty  the  great  pyramids  were  built.  It  wss 
also  the  cental  during  the  snpremaoy  of  the 
shepherd  kings.  It  suffered  severely  from  the 
Perrians,  who  avenged  the  murder  of  their  her- 
ald by  the  Memphiuia.  They  made  it  the  head- 
qnartera  of  a  Persian  garrison;  and  Cambyses 
compelled  Psammetik  III.,  the  last  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, to  kill  himself,  slew  the  sacred  Apis  with 
his  own  hand,  maaaacred  the  priests,  and  pro- 
faned the  temple  of  Ptah.  The  Persisos  made 
it  the  metropolis  of  their  African  possessions, 
snd  it  continued  to  be  the  chief  city  of  Egypt 
ontil  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  after  which 
it  gradoally  declined,  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
sunk  into  audi  utter  deoay  that  its  very  site, 
oTerwhehned  with  drifted  sand,  was  a  matter 
of  dispute  sonong  antiquariee.  Modem  re- 
searohea  have  proved  that  the  village  of  Mitra- 
henny  or  Hitranieh,  8.  of  Giseh,  marks  the  site 
of  Memphis.  Its  remains  extend  over  many 
hundred  acres  of  ground,  and  inclode  nnns  of 
temples  and  of  jMlaces,  and  stataea,  bass  re- 
liefs, and  inscriptions,  to  the  number  of  ser- 
eral  thousand. 

MEHPHUUCOd,  liike,  a  body  of  water, 
abont  8S  m.  long  from  N.  to  a.  and  from 
S  to  G  m.  wide,  situated  partiy  in  Yermont 
and  partiy  in  Qnebec,  Canada-  It  dlsohargea 
through  Hagog  river  into  the  St  Francis,  and 
thence  into  the  8t  Lawrence.  The  sarround- 
ing  acenery  is  picturesque.  Along  the  W. 
ahore  ore  several  mountsuis,  prominent  among 
which  are  Owl's  Head,  Elephantis,  and  the 
Sugar  Loaf :  the  E.  shore  presents  a  pleasing 
contrast.  The  lake  la  stadded  with  islands, 
wd  abounds  in  fine  fish.    Near  its  head  is  the 
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village  of  Newport,  and  at  its  ootlet  Magog, 
between  which  a  steamer  pliee  in  summer, 
accommodating  the  nomerons  vimtora. 

MitmtXt  hIh,  a  French  author,  bom  in 
Angers,  Aug.  IG,  1618,  died  in  Paris,  July  S3, 
1092.  After  prsctislng  law  for  a  short  time 
he  became  a  priest,  and  lived  for  a  while  with 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  but  finally  established  him- 
self in  a  boose  in  the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  on  Wednesdays  he  entertained  numbers 
of  wits  and  sobolars.  His  wit  and  erudition 
became  celebrated ;  bis  quarrels,  his  social  rela- 
tions, and  the  epigrams  and  witticisms  which 
they  called  forth,  are  prominent  in  the  Uterary 
history  of  the  17th  century.  He  wrote,  unong 
other  works,  Oriffinei  dt  la  langiit  JYanjaiM 
n6£0),  enlarged  and  published  as  iMetionmitr* 
itym«t<iffiqve  dt  la  langne  ^fi-ottfaiu  (16B4); 
Poemata  Latina,  Oallica,  Oraea  et  Italiea 
(1668);  snd  Anti-BailUt  (1666).  After  his 
death  his  friends  published,  ander  the  titie  of 
Menagiana,  a  collection  of  his  wittidsms  and 
table  talk.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  La 
Monnoye  (9  volt.,  lS9S-'4).  The  second  part 
of  his  Hittcira  dt  8abU  (1st  part,  1666)  was 
edited  from  the  mannsoript  and  pobtished  by 
J.  B.  Hanrean  In  1S78. 

HBIll  BIUR,  a  narrow  channel  of  Wales, 
which  separates  the  island  of  Anglesea  from 
Oarnarvonsbbe.  Its  direction  is  nearly  S.  W. 
snd  N.  E.,  its  length  aboat  18  m.,  and  its 
bresdth  from  300  yards  to  S  m.  The  naviga- 
tion of  this  strait  in  some  places  is  difBcnlt  and 
hazardous ;  but  as  the  passage  saves  time  and 
distance,  vessels  of  100  tons,  and  sometimes 
larger,  pass  thronsb  it  The  first  and  last  por- 
tions of  each  ebb  and  flow  run  in  contrary 
directions  in  this  strait,  and  the  tides  are  very 
high,  at  the  equinox  sometimes  rising  to  80 
ft  The  Menai  channel  is  crossed  by  two 
bridges  about  a  mile  apart,  the  Menai  suspen- 
sion bridge  and  the  Britannia  bridge.  (Bee 
BuDOK,  vol.  iii,  pp.  374,  276.) 

MERIEDB,  an  Athenian  dramatic  poet,  bom 
in  843  B.  0.,  died  in  291.  Alexis,  the  comio 
poet,  was  his  paternal  oncle,  TheophrastDS  his 

E receptor,  and  Epienms  his  intimate  friend. 
ittle  is  known  of  his  life.  His  comedies 
gained  him  the  patrona^  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lerecs,  and  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  invited 
him  to  his  court  at  Alexandria;  this  invitation 
he  declined.  Bis  intimacy  with  Demetrius 
I^alerens  involved  him  in  danger  after  the 
expnMon  of  that  statesman  from  Athens  hy 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes;  and  he  would  have 
been  put  to  death  but  for  the  intercession  of 
Teleephoms,  son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He  fs 
said  to  have  been  drowned  while  swimming  in 
the  harbor  of  Rrsaus.  The  Athenians  rused 
a  monument  to  his  memory  beside  that  of  Eu- 
ripides, and  placed  his  stetoe  in  the  theatre. 
Menander  was  the  greatest  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  which  he  purified  from  the  coarseness 
snd  buffoonery  of  the  old.  Hiscamedles,  which 
were  very  numerous,  maintained  their  place  on 
the  stage  for  some  centuries,  and  were  models 
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for  both  QreekB  uid  Komans.  Of  his  imitatora 
Terence  was  the  most  muorapnloua,  hia  pla7s 
being  almost  entirely  tranalationa  or  aggrcKa- 
tioni  of  thoaa  of  his  Hellenio  inast«r.  The 
editio  prine^pt  of  the  fragmenta  of  Huoander 
ia  that  of  Horellins  (Paris,  15CS) ;  the  beat  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Meineke  in  his  Fragmenta  Comi- 
eorvm  ffrmeorvm  (Berlin,  1841). — See  Benott, 
Sii*ai  hUtoriqiu  »t  littirairt  rar  la  eomidie  de 
Minandrt  (Paris,  1&S4),  and  Qnillanme  Guizot, 
MiTtandra,  itudt  hittoriqii*  tt  littiraire  (1S66). 

MEKIBD.  LAW.  county  of  Teiaa,  inter- 
eeoted  bj  San  Saba  river ;  area,  870  so.  m. ; 
pop.  In  1B70,  687,  of  whom  872  were  ctolored. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  is  fine  water  pow- 
er- Silver  mines  are  known  to  eziat  In 
1870  there  were  17,870  oattle.  Capital,  Me- 
nardnlle.  IL  A  central  conntj-  of  Illinois, 
bonnded  N.  partly  by  Uie  Sangamon  river, 
which  ioteraeots  it  1  area,  803  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  lI,7Sa.  It  haa  a  level  snrfaoe  and  pro- 
doctive  soiL  The  Jaclcsonville  diviuon  of  the 
Ohioago  and  Alton  rulrotd  passw  tbrongh  it. 
The  chief  prodactions  in  1870  were  81,940 
bnahels  of  wheat,  1,978,880  of  Indian  com, 
2Sfi,091  of  oats,  41,466  of  potatoes,  87,651  lbs. 
of  wool,  337,575  of  batter,  and  13,828  tona  of 
hay.  There  were  S,840  borsea,  8,841  milch 
oows,  10,083  other  cattle,  11,118  sheep,  and 
36,943  swine ;  7  maoofaotories  of  carriages,  6 
of  brick,  S  of  fnrnitore,  6  of  saddlery  and  bar- 
neaa,  1  of  woollen  goods,  4  flour  mills,  and  0 
■aw  mills.     Capital,  Petwabui^. 

HfaUD,  K«i^  a  French  misaioDary,  born  in 
Paris  In  1S04,  died  near  Lake  Snperior  in  Au- 
gust, 1S61.  He  entered  the  society  of  Jeans 
in  1634,  and  waa  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Ddl- 
lebonst  family,  prominent  in  tiie  aettlement  of 
HontraaL  steuard  himself  went  thither  in 
104O.  He  was  aoon  after  sent  to  the  Nipis- 
sings  in  Upper  Canada ;  after  laboring  among 
them  and  other  Algonqoin  tribes  till  the  Iro- 
quois completely  overtnrew  the  Huroni,  he 
was  stationed  at  Three  Rivera.  When  a  mis- 
taon  was  b^nn  among  the  Iroquois,  he  was 
sent  to  Oayuga  ia  1656  and  aubseqaenUy  to 
Oneida,  and  labored  with  SDCoesa,  though  at 
the  risk  uf  hia  life,  and  of t«u  subjected  to  per- 
sonal violence.  After  the  breaung  up  of  the 
Iroquois  missions  in  1658  and  1660,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ottawas  on  Lake  Superior  to  begin 
a  mission  in  the  for  west.  He  suffered  greatly 
from  the  brutality  of  the  Indians,  but  reached 
their  oonntry  and  began  a  mission  at  Bt.  Te- 
resa's on  Keweenaw  bay.  In  the  summer  of 
1S01  be  yielded  to  the  appeal  of  some  fugitive 
Hnrona  on  the  Blaok  nver,  and  while  toiling 
to  reaoh  them  was  lost  or  cnt  off  by  Indians. 

KEiriBSEB  BER  mU3.  (properly  MAMAsaEH 
REN  JoBBPB  BIN  Israil),  s  Jewish  rsbbi,  bom 
in  Portugal  abont  1604,  died  in  Hiddelburg, 
Zealand,  Nov.  30,  1667.  His  father  fled  from 
the  inqnisition  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  the  son  waa  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Rabbi  Isaac  DrieL  At  the  age  of  18 
he  suooeeded  hit  moater  in  the  office  of  preach- 


er and  expounder  of  the  Talmad.  He  estab- 
lished a  press  in  his  own  house,  at  which  be 
printed  tnree  editions  of  the  Bible,  and  several 
rabbinical  books  in  the  Hebrew  and  Spanish 
languages.  When  he  was  85  years  of  age  the 
family  property  was  confiscated  by  the  inqui' 
Mtion,  and  he  resorted  to  commerce  to  retrieve 
his  fortune.  During  tlie  proteotorste  be  was 
favorably  received  by  Cromwell,  before  whom 
he  pleaded  for  tlie  readmission  of  his  ooreli- 
gionista  into  England,  writing  for  that  purpose 
his  "Defence  of  the  Jews"  (London,  1566). 
He  was  the  author  of  £1  eoneiiiadoT  del  Pen- 
taleueho  (Amsterdam,  1083) ;  Spei  Iira«lii,  in 
Latin  and  Spanish  (London,  1660);  and  other 
works  in  Hebrew,  Portngneae,  and  Spanish, 
Hia  "  Defence  of  the  Jews  was  translated  into 
German  by  Uendelasohn.  Hia  life  has  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pocooke  (1709). 
■eKCira,  M(a94ie,  or  Hng-lHe.    See  Ohuta, 


M,  a  Oerman  philosopher, 
bom  in  Denan,  Sept.  6, 1 7S9,  died  Jan.  4, 1786. 
His  father  was  a  Jewish  transcriber  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  master  of  a  Hebrew  day  achool. 
He  was  early  sent  to  the  public  Talmud  school, 
where  be  was  taught  the  Mishnah  and  Gcmara, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  nsaally  called  up 
at  8  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to 
the  severe  tasks  of  the  school.  Even  at  that 
age  he  manifested  a  apiritof  thorough  inqniry, 
and  mastered  the  Hebrew  language,  so  tluit  he 
could  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance.  Ha 
aubaequently  conceived  an  enthusiastic  love 
for  the  "Guide  of  the  Peroleied"  (Jfore* 
tMbukhim)  of  MaJmonidea,  and  his  severe  atody 
of  it  laid  the  foundation  at  once  of  hia  men- 
tal culture  and  of  a  chronic  nervous  (Usease. 
About  1746  he  followed  bia  friend  and  teaoher 
Rabbi  Fr&nkcl  to  Berlin,  and  he  bved  there 
several  years  in  extreme  poverty.  He  b»> 
came  intimate  with  the  mMhemfttidan  Israel 
Moses,  under  whom  he  studied  Euclid  in  ft 
Hebrew  tranalation,  and  with  whom  he  dia- 
ouBsed  what  he  read  in  Latin  and  Oerrnan. 
ThroQgb  other  friends  be  obtained  elemen- 
tary butmction  In  the  French  and  Engliah  lan- 
guages. It  had  been  his  custom  whenever  he 
purchased  a  loaf  to  notch  it  according  to  his 
pecuniary  prospects  into  ao  many  meau,  never 
eating  according  to  his  appetite,  but  to  his 
finances.  In  1760  he  became  acquainted  with 
an  opulent  Jewish  mannfactnrer  named  Bem- 
hord,  and  was  admitted  into  bis  family  at  first 
aa  tutor  to  his  children.  In  1 754  he  became  hia 
bookkeeper.  He  now  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Leasing,  and  the  latter  pagee  of  the  M^ryen- 
(tunddn  record  their  enduring  mutual  affec- 
tion. Their  recognised  intimacy,  and  the  ao- 
ceasion  of  Nioolai  and  Abbt  to  tiie  circle,  con- 
tributed much  to  overthrow  the  JudamhtAia 
then  so  prevalent  in  Germany.  In  1766  he 
published  a  treatise  Ueber  dia  Smpjlndunftit,  a 
profound  disqoiaitaQn  on  problems  of  satbetica. 
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This  vu  fi>ni>w«d  hj  other  iliort  treatises, 
Thich  were  colleoted  nnder  the  title  of  Phtlo- 
Mphueh*  Sehriftm  (Berlin,  1761).  He  wM 
one  of  the  most  active  oontributora  to  the  Bi- 
blietlUk  der  lehJinen  Wuieruehq/lm,  «nd  to  the 
Br^fe,  dU  neuaU  LiUratur  betr^end.  In 
1768  the  rojal  scsdemjof  Berlin  awarded  bira 
the  prise  for  a  memoii'  on  the  question :  "  Are 
met^)h7nc8  sosceptible  of  mathematical  de- 
mODStrationt"  though  Kant  wu  one  of  his 
oompetitors.  The  death  of  his  first  child  in 
the  same  ^eor  was  the  oocamon  of  his  defend- 
ing Spaldtng  agsinst  Abbt  in  their  controTers; 
(Hiliamandeet3n7;  and  sobseqaently,  imitating 
Plato's  "  Pb»do,''  and  adding  all  the  argaments 
for  the  immortalitj  of  the  soul  soggested  bj  the 
^iloaophy  of  later  periods,  he  prodnced  his 
Pluadon,  Oder  ^er  dU  l7ntUrbliehk«il  derSedt 
(Berlin,  1787),  which  was  soon  translated  into 
almost  all  Eoropean  langnages,  as  weU  as  into 
Hebrew.  Mendelssohn's  fame  was  at  its  heigbt 
wh^  he  received  a  pnhlio  challenge  from  Lo- 
vater  either  to  refute  Bonnet's  argnments  in 
tnpport  of  OhriBtianity  or  to  renonnoe  Jadaism. 
He  answered  the  challenge  with  an  adroitness 
and  candor  that  drew  from  Idivater  an  apolo- 
1^  and  retraction  of  his  ptwemptory  address. 
TiM  ablation  caused  \)j  this  matter  induced 
a  long  and  dangerous  illness.  Uendelssohn 
aierted  an  iromense  infiaence  by  bis  efiorts 
for  the  elaTStion  of  hia  coreligionists.  His 
Oennan  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  met- 
rical version  of  the  Psalms  are  admirable  for 
el^anoe  and  perspicnitj;  and  their  publica- 
tion, accompanied  bj  Scriptural  comments  in 
Hebrew  hj  himself  and  a  circle  of  friends, 
marka  aa  epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  Ju- 
daism. In  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  Jew- 
ish brethren  he  wrote  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  Rabbi  Uenasseh  ben  Israel's 
" Defence  of  the  Jews'*  (Berlin,  17B2).  In 
1788  appeared  his  J«rti»alem,  odtr  Qber  reliaidte 
Maaht  vfuf  Jitdenihum,  a  vindication  botn  of 
religiona  tolerance  and  of  Judaiam,  and  still 
one  of  the  best  books  on  tboae  topics.    He 

KItlished  in  176C  Morgmutvnden^  consisting  of 
tojrea  on  the  existence  of  God.  It  contains 
an  affectionate  memorial  of  Leesing,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  Jacobi's  letters  to  him  Vther 
di*  ZsArs  dei  Spinota,  in  which  Leasing  was 
charged  with  being  a  Bpinozist.  Uendeusobn 
immediatelj  answered  in  a  dissertation  ad- 
dressed An  die  Frtrmde  Lettingt,  His  health 
was  serioudy  injured  bj  the  eioit«ment  attend- 
ing this  effort,  and  a  slight  cold  terminated 
t^tj.  The  most  complete  edition  of  bis 
works  appeared  under  the  care  of  hie  grand- 
son G.  B.  Mendelssohn  (7  vols.,  Leipaic,  IftiS- 
'5).  His  life  has  been  written,  among  others, 
b7  Samaels  (2d  ed.,  London,  1822)  and  Kaj- 
serling  (Berlin,  18fl2). 

HraDOSB^-BlITHOLDT,  Frill,  a  German 
aompos«',  bom  in  Hamburg,  Feb.  8,  ISOS,  died 
in  Leipsio,  Nov.  4, 1847.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Uoses  Ifendelssohn.  His  father,  Abraham 
Mendelssohn,  had  added  the  name  of  Bartholdj 
M«  Toi.  11.-86 


to  his  own,  out  of  regard  to  his  wife,  a  ladf  id 
the  Barthold;  femil;.  He  became  a  oonvvrt 
to  Christianitj,  and  Felix  was  brought  up  in 
the  Lutheran  faith  In  Berlin,  where  bis  father 
had  founded  with  his  brother  Joseph  the  bank* 
ing  firm  of  Mendelssohn  and  co.,  still  contin- 
ued bj  die  brothers  of  Felix.  Goethe  was 
foremost  among  the  man;  diBtingniabed  per- 
sons who  became  interested  in  bis  preoocnonB 
genius.  He  was  not  six  years  old  when  he  dis- 
played his  skill  on  the  piano.  Zelter  I>ec8me  hie 
instructor  in  compositioii,  the  concert  master 
Hemming  on  the  violin,  and  Lndwig  Berger  m 
the  piano.    In  his  ninth  year  he  gave  his  first 

Enblio  concert  m  Berlin,  and  a  year  afterward 
e  gave  one  in  Paris.  From  that  time  he  bft- 
gan  to  write  compositions  for  the  piano,  violin, 
viola,  and  Tioloncelto ;  and  three  of  his  qnar> 
tets  published  in  1624  still  hold  a  place  among 
classical  musical  works.  In  1826  he  made  a 
second  journey  to  Paris  with  his  father,  who 
at  length  determined  to  let  his  son  devote  him- 
self exolusirely  to  mnuc  He  gave  snccessfnl 
concerts  in  Paris  in  company  with  BuUot,  and 
after  his  return  to  Berlin  produced  in  16S7  Us 
first  opera,  JHt  Hachteit  det  Gatrmeh^,  in  whieb 
the  principal  characters  of  Cervantes'a  "Don 
Qnixote  "  are  introduced.  Bnt  the  mnaie  met 
with  a  cold  reception,  and  the  opera  was  im- 
mediately withdrawn.  He  now  travelled  sev- 
eral years  in  En^and,  France,  and  Italy.  Hia 
overture  to  Shakea)eare'e  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  composea  in  1628,  was  received  with 
onboanded  admiration.  The  rest  of  the  mnsio 
for  that  play  was  written  by  him  afterward  as  an 
accompaniment  to  its  performance.  He  nent 
some  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  inuuortalized  the 
popular  mnsio  of  the  Scotch  bagpipera  by  his 
symphony  in  A  minor,  once  called  the  Swttiah 
symphony,  which  was  first  performed  under 
bis  own  direction  by  the  London  phUharmfoilo 
society.  Many  other  reminiscences  of  hia  tour 
through  the  bighlsnds  are  to  be  found  in  his 
compositions  and  hia  orchestral  pieces.  Hia 
overture  Die  Etbridm  reproduces  the  Impres- 
aions  which  the  wild  abores  of  the  Hebrides  had 
made  upon  him.  He  endeavored  to  eetabliah, 
in  concert  with  Immermann,  musical  and  dra- 
matic entertainments  at  Dilsaeldorf,  to  cdudst 
solely  of  the  most  select  prodnctions.  This  en- 
terprise failed,  but  increased  hia  reputation  as 
a  conscientioas  artist.  His  residence  at  Berlin 
was  embittered  by  the  intrigues  of  hi*  opw>- 
nenta,  and  in  ISSS  he  accepted  the  direotorsnip 
of  the  famous  Leipsio  Gewandhaus  concerts, 
which  under  his  care  attained  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  perfection.  He  was  more  ap- 
preciated in  England  than  in  hie  own  conntij, 
chiefly  on  account  of  hiscompOHitionsof  sacred 
music.  Hia  oratorio  "  St.  Paul,"  after  being 
produced  at  DOeseldorf  and  Leipsic,  was  per- 
formed nnder  hia  own  direction  at  the  Bir- 
mingham festival  of  Sept.  20,  183T,  where  it 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  fame 
rests  in  a  great  measure  upon  this  oratorio  and 
upon  that  of  "  Elijah,"  wnich  was  -wiiiXeu  for 
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the  BirmiDgham  feBtivBl,  the  firat  performBnoe 
taJdng  place  there  Aug.  2S,  1846.  Mendela- 
■oha  had  been  engaged  for  nine  years  upon 
this  composition,  and  had  reaigned  the  post  of 
inspector  of  mnsic  in  Berlin  in  order  to  saper- 
Intend  its  performance  in  England;  and  ahort- 
I7  before  his  death  he  was  again  in  London  to 
attend  the  sacred  harmonic  aociet/'a  concert  at 
Ezeter  Hall.  He  had  resamed  his  plaoe  at 
Leipsio  since  ISlfi ;  and  shortlj' after  hia  return 
there  from  his  visit  to  England  in  1847,  his 
health  vaa  impaired  hj  gnef  at  the  saddeD 
de»tli  of  his  beloved  sister  Fannj  Bensel.  A 
tonr  to  Switzerland  for  the  recovery  of  bis 
strength  brought  only  temporary  relief ;  a  re- 
lapse took  place  soon  after  his  retnm  to  Leip- 
do,  and  he  died  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood 
from  an  affection  of  the  brun.  Many  of  his 
poathnmons  compoaitioos  have  been  pnbliidied, 
including  a  fragment  of  an  oratorio  entitled 
"OhriBtns,"  some  scenes  of  "Lorelej,"  a  ro- 
mantic opera,  the  trompet  overture,  the  6th 
book  of  hia  "  Songs  without  Words,"  and  the 
"  Reformation  "  symphony.  Among  the  must 
famous  of  bis  many  pnblished  works  are  his 
mnaio  for  Qoethe's  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  the 
"Antigone"  and  "(Edipns"  of  Sophocles,  and 
Racine's  AthalUf  organ  compositions,  his  sym- 
phonies, and  a  great  niunber  of  admirable  sona- 
tas, concertos,  trios,  &a.  In  his  "Songs  with- 
OQt  Words"  for  the  pianoforte,  Mendelssohn 
opened  a  new  vein  of  beauty,  and  produced  an 
indispensable  work  for  pianists  by  throwing 
aride  language  and  replacing  it  with  musical 
sentiment,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  view 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  instrument,  and 
Inventing  charming  traits  of  accompaniment. 
Mendelssohn's  appreciation  of  dramatic  effect, 
so  remarkably  displayed  in  his  musio  to  the 
"Ifidsommer  Night's  Dream,"  led  his  friends 
to  expect  from  nim  important  contributions 
to  the  lyrical  drama;  but  bis  admiration  for 
Bach  and  Handel  and  the  difflculty  that  liia 
fastidious  taste  found  in  obtaining  a  satisfac- 
tory libretto  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  oth- 
er branches  of  musical  composition.  In  his 
oratorios  he  had  the  tact  to  write  dramatically, 
aod  with  freedom  from  too  constant  a  nse  of 
fogue  and  from  antiquated  formalisms.  Men- 
deuaohn  was  as  much  beloved  for  the  beauty 
of  his  character  as  for  his  genius.  His  life  was 
'comparatively  free  from  stmgfrles  and  cores, 
and  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  was  per- 
mitted to  indulge  bi^  tastes  without  hindrance. 
He  devoted  himself  exclosively  to  his  profes- 
sion, with  severe  study  and  a  serene  and  dis- 
paasloaato  mind. — His  life  has  been  written 
by  W.  A.  Lampadins  (Leipsic,  1B48;  Ensliah 
translation,  New  York,  1865).  Seeaiso  "Rec- 
olleotions  of  F.  Mendelssohn-Bortholdy,"  by 
Edward  Devrient  (English  translation,  London, 
18(9) ;  QoetheundifeTideluaAn.bjKailitBa- 
delssohn  (English  translation,  London,  1872) ; 
and  MendtMohri'Bartholdj/,  Britfa  vnd  Eriii- 
Mrun^n,  by  Ferdinand  Hiller  (Cologne,  1874; 
F.TiglirA  translation,  London,  1874). 


MEITOEZ  PINTO 

MEITDES,  a  dty  of  ancient  Egypt,  ritDat«d  tn 
the  delta,  near  tiie  point  where  the  Mendesian 
arm  of  the  Nile  flows  into  the  lake  of  Tania. 
It  was  a  considerable  plaoe  under  the  Pha- 
raohs, was  one  of  the  homes  assigned  to  that 
division  of  the  native  army  called  by  Herodotus 
Oalasiries,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  mannfao- 
tnre  of  a  perfume  known  as  the  Mvad^um 
unguentum.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.  0. ;  ita  remains  are  seen  in  the  monnda 
of  Ashmoan  on  the  canal  leading  to  Mencaleb. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  a  deity  rep- 
resented under  the  form  of  a  goat,  whom  the 
Glreek  writers  on  Egypt  call  Pan,  but  who  wai 
probably  E!hem,  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Egypt, 
and  the  symbol  of  the  generative  principle. 

■ENDEZ  nMTO,  Fwmaa,  a  Portngneee  adven- 
turer, born  near  Coimbraabout  1610,  died  near 
Lisbon,  July  6,  1C8E.  At  an  early  age  he  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  in  1587  embarked  aa  a 
volunteer  against  the  Turks  in  the  Indian  ocean 
and  Red  sea.  After  varioos  adventures  he  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  near  the  strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeh,  carried  to  Mocha,  sold  ns  a  slavK 
and  ransomed  by  the  Portnguese  governor  of 
Ormaz,  who  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
returning  to  India.  He  was  afterward  em- 
ployed in  several  expeditions,  was  again  en- 
slaved and  ransomed,  and  was  involved  in  ship- 
wrecks and  conflicts  with  pirates.  In  Hay, 
1642,  he  and  some  other  Portugaese  were  per- 
suaded by  a  Chinese  pirate  to  undertake  an 
expedition  to  the  island  of  Calempai,  Dot  for 
from  Peking,  where,  as  they  were  led  to  be- 
lieve, were  Uie  torobs  of  17  Chinese  kiitgs,  con- 
tuning  vast  treasures.  Their  attempt  to  plun- 
der these  tombe  was  only  partially  suooeaafnl, 
and  they  fled  terrified  at  Ine  alonn  rused  by 
the  guardians  of  the  treasures.  Shortly  after- 
ward tbey  were  again  shipwrecked  on  the  Chi- 
nese coast  Pinto  with  a  few  others  got  oo 
shore;  but  they  were  apprehended  as  tiiievea 
and  set  to  work  in  repairing  the  great  waU. 
In  a  few  months  they  were  delivered  by  an  in- 
road of  Tartars,  who  carried  them  to  assist  ia 
the  uege  of  Peking,  and  then  took  them  to 
Tartary.  After  a  short  reddenoe  in  that  coun- 
try Pinto  went  in  the  train  of  on  smbossador 
to  Cochin-China,  and  from  there  made  his  way 
to  Macao.  Here  he  enlisted  in  the  service  ot 
a  Chinese  pirate,  whose  vessel  was  driven  by 
a  gale  to  the  coast  of  Japan,  which  had  not 
then  been  visil«d  by  Europeans.  Pinto  waa 
well  received  by  the  Japanese,  and  after  a  con- 
siderable stay  in  their  country  he  auled  back 
to  Ningpo  (then  called  Liampo)  with  the  Chi- 
nese pirate.  His  report  of  the  discovery  of 
Japan  and  its  great  wealth  and  magnificence 
erected  snch  an  exritement  among  the  Portu- 
guese at  Ningpo,  that  in  16  days  nine  hastily 
equipped  ships  were  despatched  for  the  new 
Eldorado.  Eight  of  them  foundered,  and  the 
one  in  which  Pinto  sailed  was  driven  to  tlte 
Loo  Choo  islands,  then  first  seen  by  Enropeana, 
and  wrecked  there.  After  many  fresh  adven- 
tures Pinto  found  hia  way  back  to  China,    H« 
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next  Tinted  Vega,  Sfam,  Java,  and  some  of  tlie 
neigfaboring  coaotries,  and  in  1547  he  made 
a  second  vojage  to  Japan.  Soon  after  hia  ar- 
rival there  a  civil  var  broke  out,  in-  which 


"  the  apostle  of  the  Indies,"  with  whom  in  the 
conne  of  a  few  months  he  made  a  third  visit 
to  Japan,  arriving  there  in  AngnBt,  1548.  B; 
the«e  voyages  Pinto  acquired  great  wealth,  and 
in  1G53  he  was  at  Goo,  preparing  to  return  to 
Portugal,  when  the  arrival  there  of  the  hod; 
of  Xavier,  and  his  confercncea  with  the  Jesu- 
its, so  eicit«d  his  religious  enthusiasm,  that  he 
devoted  his  whole  fortune,  uiccpt  2,000  crowns 
which  he  sent  to  his  poor  relations  in  Porto- 
gal,  to  the  fonndation  of  a  Bominary  for  propa- 
gating  the  faith  in  Japan.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed ambasaador  from  the  Portugoese  vice- 
roy of  India  to  the  prince  of  Bnngo  in  Japan. 
Before  aetting  ont  he  took  the  vows  as  a  Je»- 
mt;  bat  on  his  arrival  in  Japan  his  zeal  evapo- 
rated, aod  he  was  released  from  his  vows.  He 
retamed  to  Lisbon,  where  h«  arrived  &«pt. 
!S,  1658,  bearing  to  the  qaeen  r^ent  a  letter 
from  the  vicero]'  at  Goa.  recommending  him 
warmly  to  the  favor  of  the  governmenL  He 
spent  a  few  years  in  attendance  on  the  court, 
which  brought  him  nothing  bot  promiaes,  and 
which  he  says  were  more  tedious  and  harassing 
than  Ma  21  years  of  servioe  in  the  East,  where 
he  had  been  13  times  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
17  times  sold  as  a  slave.  The  first  extant  ac- 
count of  bis  travels  and  adventures  ia  given  in 
a  coUectJou  of  Jesuits'  letters  published  in  Ital- 
ian at  Venice  in  ISflG.  He  wrot«  a  fnll  narra- 
tive of  bis  life,  which  was  pnblished  by  Fran- 
dseo  de  Andrada  onder  the  title  of  Peregri' 
nof&o  de  Fernam  Mendt*  Pinto  (4to,  Lisbon, 
1614).  A  Spanish  translation  by  Fraudaco  de 
Herrera,  in  which  great  liberties  were  taken 
with  the  original,  appeared  in  1820 ;  a  French 
translation  was  made  by  Bernard  Figuier,  of 
which  three  editions  have  been  printed  (Paris, 
1S23,  1&4&,  and  1880),  and  an  English  transla- 
tion by  H.  Ciwaii,  of  wliich  there  have  been 
two  editions  (London,  1663  and  1G92).  Pin- 
to's repntation  has  suffered  greatly  by  an  oft 
quoted  line  ia  Congreve's  "Love  (or  Love:" 
"Ferdinand  Meodez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of 
thee,  thou  liar  of  the  first  magnitude  1 "  Bot 
it  is  now  admitted  that  his  general  veracity 
cannot  be  disputed. 

MENDICUm,  or  Beg;^^  Frtari.  Bee  Reu- 
eiouB  OsDKBa. 

miDIZiUL,  Jul  llrara  y,  a  Spanish  finan- 
cier, bom  in  Cadiz  about  1760,  died  in  Madrid, 
Nov.  8,  1858.  He  was  the  sou  of  a  trader  of 
Jewish  descent  named  Hcndez,  and  in  180S  ob- 
tained employment  in  the  victualling  depart- 
ment of  the  French  army  in  Spain.  In  1816 
he  took  part  in  the  secret  movements  which 
cnlminated  in  the  revolution  of  the  following 
year,  and  subseqnently  aided  the  constitntionu 
{government  in  me  negotiation  of  loans.  Flee- 
mg  to  En^and  on  the  suppression  of  the  rev- 
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olntion,  he  vaa  imprisoned  «t  ths  inatonce  tA 
English  capitalists  whom  he  had  induced  to 
take  parts  of  a  loan.  After  the  recovery  of  his 
liberty  he  founded  in  London  a  commercial 
estAblishment  with  the  aid  of  funds  deposited 
with  him  by  a  friend.  He  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  an  agent  of  Bom  Pedro  of  Portugal, 
and  in  1827  negotiated  a  loan  for  him.  Tlit 
and  other  operations  gave  him  an  cztenuva 
reputation  both  in  England  aod  Spain,  which 
in  June,  1836,  led  to  his  appointment  as  minis- 
ter of  finance  in  the  cabinet  of  Toreno ;  but  ha 
continued  to  reside  in  London,  where  in  Au- 
gust he  negotiated  a  loan  for  the  Bpanieb  gov- 
ernment. On  his  return  to  Madrid  he  became 
president  of  the  council.  The  cortes  placed 
100,000  men  at  his  diaposal,  and  gave  him  fall 
authority  to  bring  the  civil  war  to  a  close. 
But  he  injured  the  credit  of  tlie  government 


suited  the  French  ambassador,  who  opposed 
hie  inSuence,  and  was  compelled  to  reugn  (May 
IS).  His  reappointment  as  minister  of  finance  ' 
(SepL  11)  caused  great  indignation,  and  on 
Aug.  10,  1637,  he  withdrew  from  office.  In 
1841,  under  Espartero,  be  waa  once  more  min- 
ister of  finance,  bot  shared  his  fall  in  July, 
1848.  He  afterward  lived  in  great  splendor 
for  several  years  in  Paris. 

MESDOCU'O,  a  N.  W.  county  of  California, 
bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  drained  by  the 
head  waters  of  Eel  and  Kussian  rivers,  and  by 
numerous  other  streams;  area,  8,816  sq,  m.; 
pop.  in  18T0,  7,546,  of  whom  129  were  Chi- 
nese.  The  interior  is  mountainous,  but  gener- 
ally adapted  to  agriculture  or  gradng.  Along 
the  coast  the  mountun  sides  are  covered  witA 
forests  of  redwood.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  65,689  bushels  of  wheat,  129,671  of 
oats,  84,670  of  barley,  88,478  of  potatoes,  178,- 
468  lbs.  of  wool,  62,693  of  butter,  £9,400  of 
hops,  and  10,116  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
4,405  horses,  8,481  milch  cows,  7,906  other 
cattle,  46,889  sheep,  and  18,109  swine;  2  fionr 
mills,  IG  saw  mius,  and  6  manufactories  of 
saddlery  and  harness.    Capital,  Ukiah. 

HENDOZA.  I.  A  E.  W.  province  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic,  bounded  N.  by  Ban  Juan,  £. 
by  San  Luis,  8.  by  the  unsettled  districts  W. 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  and  W.  by  Chili,  from  which 
it  is  separated  oy  the  Andes ;   area,  66,000 

3.  m. :  pop.  in  1889,  iucluding  inhabitants 
foreign  birth,  65,418.  The  entjre  western 
portion  of  the  province  is  mountainou^  being 
covered  by  the  main  chain  and  detached  spurs 
of  the  Andes;  while  to  the  east  ia  a  ridge  ex- 
tending southward  from  the  province  of  Ban 
Juan  and  forming  the  dividing  line  with  Ban 
Luis,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Famatina 
mountains  of  La  Rioja.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital  rises  the  Paramillos  chain,  whose 
maximum  elevation  is  about  10,000  ft,  and 
near  these  liea  the  lofty  valley  of  Uspallata, 
with  a  mean  elevation  of  6,000  ft.  Among 
the  peaks  skirtang  this  part  of  the  republic 
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are  some  of  the  highest  in  the  Andes,  in- 
cluding Aconcagua,  the  cnhninating  point  of 
America;  and  at  the  extreme  bodUi  are  the 
Nerada  and  Payan  iysteniB,  the  former  attain- 
ing to  a  height  of  19,000  ft  Kearlf  all  the 
moantalns  here  referred  to  are  voloouoee,  aome 
of  which  are  in  oontinnal  ernption.  Theprin- 
dpal  rivers  are  the  Uendoza  and  the  Tunuyan, 
the  first  descending  from  Aoonoagna,  and  each 
forming  Beveral  lagoons  from  which  extend 
natnral  canala  verj  useful  for  Irrigation. 
Agates,  amethjsts,  csmelians,  and  sapphires 
are  foond.  Several  gold  mines  were  formerly 
worked ;  in  the  Uspallata  valle;  are  mines  of 
argentiferons  lead;  copper,  iron,  lime,  chalk, 

Smioe  stone,  coal,  pitch,  petroienm,  and  beau- 
al  marbles  are  verj  abundant.  Uineral 
Bprinffs  are  common  in  the  west;  and  there 
are  thermal  springs  celebrated  for  their  me- 
dicinal pmpeitiea,  and  for  a  oopious  vield  of 
boradc  acid.  The  climate  is  salnbrions,  and 
the  soil  is  generallr  fertile,  save  in  the  south, 
where  it  is  natarally  sterile,  but  improved  by 
irriKation  and  manoriag.  The  chief  products 
of  Uie  forests  are  white  and  black  poplar;  ce- 
reals of  all  kinds  are  abundant,  as  are  also  the 
grap*  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fraita ;  and 
cotton,  tobaoco,  and  hemp  grow  well.  Cotton 
and  woollen  atoif  a  are  mannf  aotnred,  and  several 
sorts  of  trait  are  preserved;  but  there  is  great 
lack  of  means  of  transport  to  Ute  sea.  Moat  of 
the  products  are  sent  across  the  Andes  by  the 
paso  del  Portillo  into  Chili.  There  are  nnmer- 
ODs  schools;  but  of  17,21S  children  between 
e  and  U  years  in  ISSS,  only  S,1S2  attended 
■chool;  and  99,863  persons  out  of  the  whole 
popolatioQ  oonld  neither  read  nor  write.  Men- 
doza  is  divided  into  twelve  departments.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  captaincy  general  of  Chili 
till  1776,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  viceroy- 
'alty  of  La  liata.  !!•  A  city,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, eiO  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  pop. 
In  1869,  8,124.  It  is  surrounded  by  several 
csnals,oneof  which  traverses  the  town,  and  the 
banks  of  all  of  which  are  fringed  with  poplars. 
Every  available  spot  of  land  in  the  vicinity  is 
highly  ooltivated.  The  chief  oocnpadona  are 
agricnltore,  wine  making,  and  fruit  preserving. 
It  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qnake  In  1681,  but  is  in  rapid  oonrse  of  recon- 
atmotion.  In  1776  Mendoia  was  made  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata. 
■ERDOZA,  a  family  of  Spain,  several  of  whose 
members  have  been  distingnlahed.  I.  lUge 
Lepei  it,  marquis  de  Santiliana,  born  at  Carrion 
de  los  Condes  in  1398,  died  in  Guadalajara, 
Haroh  30,  1468.  He  inherited  vast  estates 
from  his  father,  the  ^and  admiral  of  Oastite. 
He  was  sQCCBSsful  agunst  the  Aragonese  in  the 
battle  of  Araviana  and  the  defence  of  Alcali, 
and  as  commander  of  the  army  sent  agunst  the 
Moors,  whom  he  repeatedly  overthrew;  for  all 
which  exploits  he  obtained  the  titles  of  count 
and  marqule.  He  afterward  went  to  court, 
and  took  part  in  the  internecine  straggles  of 
the  kingdom.    He  onltivated  letters,  and  was 


the  friend  and  protector  of  the  learned  of  his 
time.  The  peculiarly  Italian  form  of  the  son- 
net was  introduced  by  him  into  Spain.  His 
chief  production  is  the  Comedieta  de  Ponaa, 
founded  on  the  story  of  a  naval  combat  near 
the  island  of  Ponza  in  1436 ;  bis  most  popular 
is  the  Ssfranet,  "Proverbs,"  sometimes  called 
the  Centiloqvio,  as  it  comprises  100  rhymed 
sentences.  His  other  productions  emhraoa 
eonneta,  a  Caiile  fdntbre  on  the  death  of  En- 
rique de  ViLlena,  critical  and  historical  disser- 
tations, and  poems.  Il>  Ftdn  GasBlea  de,  son 
of  the  precemng,  bom  in  Castile  in  May,  1428, 
died  in  Gnadalajara,  Jan.  11,  1496.  Before 
147S  be  was  archbishop  of  Seville,  and  in  tliat 
year  he  became  cardinal  of  Spain.  He  distin- 
gaished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Toro,  March 
1,  14T0,  and  shortly  afterward  accompanied 
Queen  Isabella  to  put  dovm  the  rebel£on  at 
Segovia.  In  1476  oe  showed  much  favor  to 
the  persecuted  Jews.  He  was  translated  to 
the  arcbbiahoprio  of  Toledo  in  1482,  and  ap- 
pointed grand  guardian  of  the  Alhambra  in 
1492.  From  hia  ereat  influence  at  the  court 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  was  nsnally 
called  rex  tertivt,  "  the  third  king."  III.  Dl«» 
Birtade  it,  son  of  the  count  Tendilla,  and 
grandnephew  of  the  marquis  de  Santillana, 
bom  In  Granada  about  1608,  died  in  Madrid  in 
April,  157G.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  and  learned  Arabic  at  Gra- 
nada, where  he  wrote  hh  Latarillo  de  Torm«$ 
(Antwerp  and  Burgos,  1S64).  This  is  a  satiri- 
cal romance,  and  became  the  fonndation  for 
the  whole  class  of  Spanish  fictions  in  the  ginmv 
pieareieo,  which  the  Oil  Blai  of  he  Sage  sub- 
sequently made  tamoua  throughout  Europe. 
The  Laiarillo  was  attributed  by  a  oonsden- 
tions  authority  to  Job6  de  Sirtenza.  (See 
Nicolas  Antonio's  Bibliothtea  Nova,  vol.  i.,  p. 
291.)  A  Paris  edition  waa  published  in  1820, 
and  a  French  translation  (indnding  a  second 

Sart  from  another  pen,  very  inferior  to  Men- 
oza'a)  in  the  same  year.  The  first  part  was 
prohibited  by  the  inquitition.  After  leaving 
the  univeraity  he  served  in  the  Spanish  armies 
in  Italy,  where  he  profited  by  the  teaching  of 
the  professors  at  Bologna,  Padoa,  and  Home. 
Oharies  V.  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice  in  1S38,  and  there  he  exerted 
nimself  for  the  collection  of  Greek  mann- 
scripta.  Ho  was  charged  with  the  imperial  in- 
terests in  the  council  of  Trent,  whence  be  was 
withdrawn  in  1647,  to  command  the  Spaniah 
garrison  at  Siena.  Having  been  expellea  from 
Siena  by  the  inhabitants,  he  set  out  immediate- 
ly BB  special  plenipotentiary  to  Rome.  For  six 
years  he  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  im- 

Serial  party  throughout  Italy.  He  returned  to 
pain  when  the  emperor  changed  his  policy 
before  abdication.  Philip  II.  oanisbed  him 
from  conrt  in  1667,  and  he  retired  to  Granadik 
Toward  the  end  of  1G74  he  was  permitted  to 
retnm  to  Madrid;  but  he  soon  died.  Hit 
poems  display  the  old  Castilian  national  tone 
of  sentiment  and  reflection,  modified  by  his 
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familiaritr  with  the  olaa^cal  and  Italian  pwto. 
Uia  epiatle  to  Boaoun  and  hyma  to  SspiDou 
atteat  at  once  great  genioa  and  vast  dasaiciU 
erudition.  There  is  bat  one  edition  of  his 
poems  (4to,  Madrid,  1610).  His  principal  his- 
torical work  is  the  Ouerra  contra  lot  Morueo*, 
ft  record  of  the  Uoorisfa  insurrection.  The 
anthor  is  so  irapartial  with  roapect  to  the  ene- 
mies of  his  faith  and  people  that  the  book 
could  not  be  publisiied  till  long  after  his  death 
(Valencia,  1T76).  His  life  by  Antonio  is  con- 
tuned  in  the  BmiotKeea  Nova.  IV.  litwl*  de, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  }>orn  in  Granada 
about  1495,  died  in  Lima,  Jaljr  21,  1562.  On 
April  17,  1636,  be  was  appointed  viceroy  of 
Hev  Spain,  where  he  arrived  in  October,  in- 
vested  with  full  power  to  act  in  opposition 
to  previous  royal  orders.  His  administration 
was  distingnished  by  many  wise  reforms,  espe- 
cially in  matters  ooncemiiiK  the  Indians,  whose 
Bu&erings  were  materially  allevinted  by  his 
efforts.  In  ISSS  he  introduced  into  the  city 
of  Mexico  the  printing  press,  the  first  brought 
to  the  new  world,  and  the  first  coining,  in  the 
same  year,  was  done  by  his  orders ;  he  also 
founded  the  first  college  there  (1G8T).  In 
1661  he  waa  transferred  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Pern.  He  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  S4  vice- 
roys  in  New  Sptun,  and  his  administration  was 
the  longest  and  most  illustrious  of  them  nil. 

■ENELADS,  one  of  the  Homerio  heroes,  king 
of  Ijocediemon,  son  of  Atreus  and  younger 
brother  of  Agamemnon,  and  husband  of  Helen. 
After  his  wife  had  eloped  with  Paris,  he  and 
Ulysses  proceeded  to  Troy  to  demand  her  res- 
titution. In  the  war  which  followed  the  re- 
fusal he  repeatedly  distinguished  himself,  slay- 
ing many  Trojans  in  single  combat.  He  also 
engaged  Paris,  and  would  have  killed  bim  had 
not  Venus  interfered  and  enabled  her  favorite 
to  escape.  Menelaus  waa  one  of  the  warriors 
concealed  in  the  famous  wooden  horse.  On 
reoovering  Helen  he  embarked  for  home ;  but 
when  he  arrived  off  Cape  Malea  Jupiter  sent  a 
storm  whiob  scattered  his  fleet,  ana  drove  his 
ship  as  far  as  Egypt  With  the  exception  of 
Ulysses,  he  was  tiie  last  of  the  Hellenic  beroea 
that  reached  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  several  children  by  Helen. 

MBflXDEZ  SE  ITILE^  Fe4ra,  a  Spanish  ad- 
mirtd,  colonizer  of  Florida,  bom  at  Aviles  in 
1519,  died  in  Santander,  Sept.  IT.  1GT4.  He 
cruised  for  many  years  against  French  cor- 
sairs, on  his  own  acconnt  and  under  commis- 
sion from  Charles  V.,  with  great  success. 
Philip  II.  appointed  him  captain  general  of 
the  India  fleets,  and  his  councillor.  Ho  con- 
veyed Philip  from  Comnna  to  England  to 
marry  Queen  Mary.  Returning  to  Spain,  be 
engaged  some  pirates  on  the  way,  took  com- 
mand of  the  India  fleet,  and,  running  ocroes, 
returned  with  a  valuable  fleet  long  before  he 
oould  h&ve  been  expeot«d.  He  next  swept 
away  the  piratical  vessels  hovering  on  the 
coast  of  Spain;  then  with  only  four  vessels  he 
oarried  to  the  Low  Coantriea  money  and  re£n- 
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foroementa  that  enabled  Philip  to  win  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Quentin.  He  was  constantly  em- 
£loyed  during  the  war,  and  toward  the  close 
e  crossed  France  in  disguise,  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
to  convey  Philip  back  to  Spain.  He  landed 
the  king  and  court  with  his  nsaal  celerity. 
He  was  next  made  general  of  the  India  fleet, 
and  did  not  return  to  Spain  till  July,  16Q0. 
In  1566  he  was  appointed  odelantado  of  Flor- 
ida, with  orders  to  plant  a  colony.  While 
freparatjons  were  on  foot,  tidings  came  that 
rench  Huguenots,  under  the  auspices  of  Co- 
ligni,  had  settled  in  Florida.  The  desire  of 
breaking  up  this  colony  led  to  increaang  the 
force  of  Meuendez.  His  fleet  of  U  vessels 
carried  2,646  persons,  including  cullJTatora. 
mechanics,  priests,  and  soldiers.  He  sailed 
from  Cadiz  June  29,  1666,  and  vessels  for  his 
colony  sailed  about  the  some  thne  front  other 
ports  of  Spain.  On  reaching  Porto  Rioo  ill 
August,  with  a  small  part  of  his  force,  Me- 
nendei  heard  that  Kibanlt  had  refinf  oroed  the 
French,  and  that  a  Spanish  veasal  had  been 
captured.  He  ran  into  the  8L  John's  river, 
and  announced  to  the  French  his  name  and 
bis  purpose  of  exterminating  them.  He  then 
returned  to  St.  Augustine,  which  be  diaoov- 
erad  and  named.  Ribault  followed  and  at- 
tempted to  invest  him :  but  he  waa  driven  ofiF 
by  a  storm,  and  Menenaez  resolved  to  proceed 
overland  and  surprise  the  French  fort,  and 
carried  out  his  plana  amid  great  difficulties. 
Fort  CaroUne  was  captured,  and  nearly  all  the 
colonists  of  both  sexes  were  put  to  the  sword; 
some  escaped  with  Lsodonni^e  to  the  French 
ships,  and  shout  TO  were  spared.  Menendez 
garriaoned  the  fort,  called  It  San  Mateo,  and 
returned  to  St  Augustine.  Meanwhile  Ribault 
hod  been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  after 
much  suffering  from  hunger  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers surrendered  on  promise  of  mercy  from 
Menendez.  With  atrocious  perfidy  and  cruelty 
they  were  nearly  ail  put  to  de^.  (Bee  Ri- 
BADLT.)  Menendez  then  pushed  on  his  works 
at  St  Augustine,  and  established  Fort  Santa 
Lnoia  at  Cape  Oamaveral,  and  Santa  Elena  at 
Fort  Royal  harbor,  S.  C.  The  next  year  San- 
cho  de  Arciniega  brought  out  1,600  more  set- 
tlers with  supplies.  Menendez  sent  up  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  as  for  as  St  Mary's,  now  Ches- 
apeake bay.  He  then  returned  to  Spain  to 
report  what  he  had  effected.  During  his  ab- 
sence Dominique  de  Oourgues,  a  French  adr 
venturer,  captured  San  Mateo  and  avenged  the 
massacre  of  the  French.  (See  GocitorEB.)  In 
IGTO  Menendez  sent  a  vessel  with  a  colony 
of  Jesuits  to  begin  a  mission  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock. An  Indian  chief,  who  bad  been  in 
Mexico  and  Spun  and  become  a  Christian, 
was  their  guide,  but  he  turned  traitor,  and  the 
whole  party  were  massacred.  Menendez  on 
his  return  from  Spain  In  1GT3,  hearing  of  the 
destruQtton  of  the  colony,  at  once  sailed  up 
the  Potomac  and  avenged  the  massacre.  He 
then  explored  the  whole  coast,  and  was  devo- 
ting himself  to  the  increase  of  his  colony  when 
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the  king  appointed  him  to  comiaBiid  a  fleet 
daatined  agdnst  the  Low  Countries.  While 
pnthing  forward  the  preparations  be  died. 

MEMEB.    See  Eotpt,  toI.  tI.,  p.  4C9. 

MEHGS,  latM  RaEid,  e  U«miaii  painter,  bom 
at  Aasaig:,  Bohemia,  Haroh  12,  1728,  died  in 
Rome,  June  29,  17T9.  Hie  father,  a  minia- 
tare  painter,  took  him  when  a  child  to  Dres- 
den, and  compelled  him  to  poraite  his  art  stud- 
ies without  relaxation.  Young  Menga  throve 
BO  veil  nnder  this  severe  treatment,  that  in 
da  suhject  from  t 
t  14  waa  a  skilful  painter.  In 
lT4i  bis  father  took  him  to  Rome,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  devote  nearly  his  whole  time 
to  the  stndj  of  the  works  of  Raphael  and  the 
old  masters  in  the  Vattoan,  at  which  he  made 
several  copies  in  miniature  for  Augustus  III. 
of  Poland  and  Saionj,  Returning  to  Dresden 
at  the  end'  of  three  jears,  he  waa  appointed 
OOUrt  plater,  with  permission  to  return  to 
Rome,  where  he  established  )iis  reputation  b; 
a  holy  family,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in 
which  was  punted  from  a  beautiful  peasant 
rirl,  whom  he  anbsequently  married.  In  1749 
he  waa  again  in  Dresden,  but  in  17C1  obtuned 
the  permission  of  the  elector  to  retnm  to 
Rome.  Here  he  undertook  the  direction  of 
the  new  academy  of  art  Among  the  works 
which  he  executed  in  the  next  few  jears  if  ere 
a  copy  of  Raphael's  "School  of  Athens"  for 
Loru  Percv,  afterward  doke  of  Northnmber- 
tand,  the  frescoes  in  the  church  of  San  Enae- 
blo  (1757),  and  those  of  "Apollo  and  the  Mu- 
ses on  Parnaasus*'  in  the  villa  Albani,  which 
were  engraved  by  Raphael  Morghen.  The 
king  of  NMiles,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
Spun  as  Charles  III.,  invited  him  in  1T61  to 
Uadrid,  where  he  eiecated  a  number  of  works 
In  the  royal  palace,  inclnding  his  "  Aurora." 
In  1770  he  again  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
executed  a  great  allegorical  screen  painting. 
After  three  years  he  retnrned  to  Madrid,  and 
produced  several  works,  including  his  master- 
piece, the  "Apotheosis  of  Trajan."  On  a 
visit  to  Monaco  ha  painted  his  pictnre  of  the 
"  Nativity."  In  1778  he  returned  to  Rome  for 
the  last  time.  His  merits  have  been  much  e:i- 
•ggerated  by  his  friends,  and  quite  as  mnch 
andarrated  by  others.  As  a  theorist  and  wri- 
ter OD  art  he  is  still  a  standard  authority,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  antiqoe  and  eriticisms  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  were  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  artists  of  his  own  age  as  well 
as  bj  Winckelmann,  Lanzi,  and  other  eminent 
Critics  and  historians  of  art.  His  writings 
were  pnhlished  under  the  title  Opert  di  An- 
tonio RaffaelU  Mengt  (Parma,  1780),  and  have 
been  translated  into  Spanish,  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  French. 

MENIFEE,  an  E.  county  of  Kentucky,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  Licking  river  and  8.  by  Rod  river, 
a  tributary  of  the  Kentucky ;  area,  about  450 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  1,QSS,  of  whom  16  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken;  the 
Kf&  is  generally  prodnctive.     The  chief  pro- 
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duotions  in  1870  were  1,760  bushels  of  wheat, 
73,725  of  Indian  com,  10,663  of  oata,  and 
4,111  of  potatoes.  There  were  864  horses, 
467  milch  cows,  667  other  cattle,  2,116  sheep, 
and  9,180  swine.    Capital,  Frenchburg. 

■ENUfimS.  See  Ijiuia,  Diskases  of  tei, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  200. 

■ENIPPITS,  a  cynic  philosopher,  origioally  a 
slave,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  lived  toward 
the  close  of  the  4th,  or,  according  to  others, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  B.  0.  Ho 
amassed  great  wealth  by  usury,  but  was  cheat- 
ed oat  of  it,  and  committed  suicide  in  despair. 
He  was  the  author  of  18  treatises,  all  of  which 
are  lost  His  works  contained  nothing  seri- 
ous, but  abounded  in  jests  and  sarcaamB.  Lu- 
cian.  In  hia  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  makes 
Diogenes  describe  him  aa  an  old  bald-headed 
man  in  a  tattered  cloak,  incessantly  ridiculing 
the  pedantry  of  his  brother  philoBophera. 

MEHBIDEN,  a  North  American  fish  of  the 
herring  family,  and  genus  alota  (Cnv.),  which 
differs  from  the  herring*  (elupta)  in  having  a 
deep  notoh  in  the  centre  of  the  apper  jaw. 
This  fish  {A.  trienhadai,  Storer),  called  also 
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hardhead  and  mossbnnker  by  Sshennen,  varies 
in  length  from  6  to  14  in.;  the  color  above  ia 
greenish  brown,  darkest  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  at  the  snout;  upper  port  of  sidoa 
roseate  with  indistinct  bluish  mottlings,  disap- 
pearing after  death ;  abdomen  silvery,  gill 
covers  cupreous,  a  black  spot  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  whole  surfoee  iridescent.  The 
body  ia  elongated  and  compressed,  the  fpn 
covers  very  large,  eyes  moderate,  gape  lar^e, 
and  lower  iaw  the  shorter.  This  apMies 
comes  into  Massachusetts  bay  in  May,  and  de- 
parts in  November ;  great  qaantities  arc  token 
in  nets  around  the  outer  islands  of  Boston 
harbor  during  the  night;  sometimes  100  bar- 
rels are  taken  at  one  haul,  and  such  as  are  not 
ground  np  for  bait  are  sold  for  food  at  abont 
half  a  cent  each ;  being  rather  oily,  they  er« 
not  very  palatable,  but  make  eicellent  ma- 
nnre.  A  single  menhaden  of  common  siie  is 
considered  equal  in  richness  to  a  shovelful  of 
barnyard  manure;  in  some  parts  of  Cape  Cod 
they  are  sold  at  (1  a  thousand,  and  2,600  are 
considered  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land ;  the 
odor  arising  from  their  decomposing  bodies  is 
almost  unendurable.  They  are  found  from 
the  British  provinces  to  the  coast  of  New  Jer- 
sey, swimming  in  conntless  numbers  near  tha 
surface,  and  attended  by  sharks,  bluefish,  gnlla, 
and  other  predacooua  species.    They  are  never 
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found  in  fretb  vater.— Kenhaden  oO  la  of  val- 
ne,  being  osed  prinoipkll/  in  leather  drassing, 
but  also  to  some  extent  in  rope  m&king  and 
for  painting.  The  aorap  or  refnae,  after  ei- 
traoting  the  oil  from  the  boiled  fiah,  is  naed  in 
the  mannfactnre  of  ferdlizers.  The  busineaa 
of  catching  menhaden  for  oil  and  g^aano  haa 
within  IS  years  aaanmed  eitenaive  prc^r- 
tiona.  It  is  carried  on  from  Maine  to  New 
Jersej,  and  ia  espedelly  prominent  in  the  £. 
portion  of  Long  Island.  They  are  caught 
efaieflf  in  purse  nets  as  far  out  as  80  m.  from 
land,  but  also  in  shore  seines  and  other  nets. 
Those  taken  on  the  Maine  coaat  yield  more  oil 
tlian  those  oaaght  farther  south.  In  1878  there 
were  63  factories  in  operation  on  the  coast  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  employing  888 
sailing  Teasels  and  SO  steamers,  with  2,806 
men  on  shore  and  at  sea;  capital  inveated, 
$3,888,000;  total  oatch,  1,198,100  barrek  (SGO 
fiah  to  a  barrel),  yielding  2,S14,SO0  gallons  of 
oil  and  86,369  tons  of  guano;  valne  of  prod- 
ucts, about  $1,600,000. 

■EnOVITES,  a  denomination  of  Protestants 
who  reject  infant  h^tiam  and  baptize  adult 
persons  only  on  a  profeasion  of  faith,  and  prac- 
tiae  non- resistance  and  abstinence  from  oaths. 
They  thus  combine  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  Baptists  with  some  of  the  oistinc- 
tive  views  of  the  Friends,  though  historically 
they  preceded  both.  Originally  they  were 
called  by  their  opponenta  Anabaptists,  while 
th^  called  themaelvea  in  Bwitierland  and 
south  Qermony  Tai{fer,  i.  «.,  bapticers;  in  the 
Netherlands  Dooptgainde,  i.  a.,  persons  hold- 
ing medal  views  as  to  baptism.  They  were 
called  Uennonitea  because  they  were  reorgan- 
ized and  more  fully  indoctrinated  by  Uenno 
Symons.  The  chief  points  in  their  history  are 
the  folloving.  In  January,  1636,  at  ZOrich, 
two  young  scholars,  Oonrad  Orebel  and  Felix 
Mam,  and  a  former  monk,  George  BUurock. 
organized  the  Srst  chorch  which  professed  all 
the  leading  prindplee  of  the  body.  They  rap- 
idly spread  in  Hwitzerland,  being  most  nnmer- 
one  at  8t.  GalL  Perseeution  soon  drove  many 
of  them  to  sontbem  Germany,  where  Augsburg 
and  Strasborg  become  their  strongholds.  Here 
also  peraecntion  broke  out,  and  more  than 
8,000  of  them  suffered  martyrdom  in  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  Austria,  and  Tyrol.  They  found  ref- 
uge in  Moravia,  where  they  greatly  increased, 
until  the  thirty  years'  war  drove  tbem  away. 
About  1646  a  confession  of  fdth  was  published 
by  tbem  in  Moravia  (republished,  Berlin,  1868), 
which  distinctly  enjoins  pouring  as  the  mode 
of  baptism.  When  in  102T  and  1628  various 
leaders  of  the  AnabaptiBts  had  perished  at  the 
stake,  enthusiasts  rose  in  their  placea.  The 
ohiet  among  these  waa  Uelohior  Hoffmann,  a 
SwabiaUj  throng  whom  the  principles  of  the 
Aiukbmluta,  mixed  with  hia  cbiliastia  views, 
were  first  disseminated  in  the  NetlierlandB. 
Hia  faaalioal  follower,  John  Matthias  of  Haar- 
lem, in  1S88  inau^rated  the  atrooitiea  of  Mtln- 
ttat  in  Was^halia,  which,  though  committed 


hy  men  who  had  deviated  from  the  ori^nal 
principles  of  the  sect,  were  charged  to  the 
whole  body.  The  history  of  the  Dutch  Uen- 
nonitea, as  after  the  aocesaon  of  Menno  By- 
mons  the  Anabaptists  were  called,  is  written 
in  blood.  About  6,000  of  them  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  rule  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain. 
When  the  Netherlands  rose  for  their  indepen- 
dence, William  of  Orange  favored  them,  but 
other  leaders  of  the  reformed  party  opposed 
them,  and  it  was  not  till  1661  that  toleration 
waa  secured  to  them  by  a  general  law,  Beddes 
oppression,  internal  dissensions  greatly  checked 
their  growth.  In  1667  they  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  more  rigid  being  called  the 
Friaians,  the  more  moderate  the  Fteininga,  to 
which  a  third  party,  the  Waterianders,  was 
soon  added.  The  points  of  difference  between 
these  parties  related  only  to  church  order  and 
discipline.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury doctrinal  diseenaions  brought  about  new 
divisions.  All  Mennonites  agreed  in  doctrine 
with  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians  of  Etd- 
land ;  but  when  some  of  them,  with  a  large 
part  of  the  Remonstrants,  adopted  Socinlan 
views,  the  other  Mennonite  churches  opposed 
them.  It  was  not  till  1801  thst  all  Dutch 
Mennonites  were  reunited  in  one  body  and 
founded  a  theological  seminary  nt  Amst^am. 
At  present  they  enjoy  full  religious  liberty, 
and  are  highly  respected ;  many  of  them  are 
among  the  richest  men  in  the  country ;  but 
their  number  haa  decreased  from  160,oiXlin 
1700  to  fewer  than  20,000  in  1878.— In  Switz- 
erland the  Mennonitea,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  centary,  were  oppre»ed  in  many  ways, 
one  of  which  was,  that  tneir  infants  were  for- 
cibly taken  from  them  to  be  christened.  In 
consequence  of  this,  large  numbera  emigrated 
to  Alaace  and  the  Palatinate.  At  present  they 
number  in  Switzerland  and  aonthem  Qermany 
about  8,000  communicants,  and  in  £ast  Fries- 
land,  the  province  of  West  Prusma,  and  other 
parts  of  northern  Germany,  about  the  sams 
number.  They  aremore  numerous  in  southern 
Russia,  whither  they  began  to  emigrate  from 
West  Pruseia  in  178S,  settling  first  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  later  near  the  sea  of 
Azov.  Here  they  acquired  considerable  wealth, 
and  in  1870  formed  a  poputation  of  about  40,- 
000.  By  special  decrees  of  tbe  emperors  they 
were  exempted  from  military  duty.  In  1871, 
however,  this  privilege  was  abolished,  and  no 
alternative  was  left  them  except  conscription 
or  emigration,  the  priviWe  of  emigration  be- 
ing oonflned  to  the  period  from  1871  to  1880. 
This  mesaure  cauaed  thousands  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States.  Tbe  first  colonies,  arriving 
in  1878,  settled  in  Minnesota  and  Kansas.  Tbs 
emperor  subsequently  modified  the  decree  rel- 
ative to  conaonption  with  a  view  of  arresting 
tbe  movement. — The  emigration  of  Mennonites 
to  the  United  States  hwan  with  the  settlemoit 
of  New  York,  some  of  &*m  having  been  among 
the  first  Dutch  settlers.  Ths  first  church  waa 
organized  in  1668  at  Germontown  near  Fhila- 
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delphla,  and  consisted  mainlT  of  Hollanden; 
the  first  meeting  house,  built  in  1T08,  atill 
stands.  In  1709  began  a  much  larger  emigra- 
tion from  Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate. 
These  settled  in  Lanoaiter  co.,  Fa.  As  their 
religions  views  then  were  hnt  little  known, 
they  republished  the  oonfeesion  of  faith 
adopted  at  Dart  in  1627,  which  is  still  adhered 
to  bj  all  Itennonites  in  Araerioo.  In  the  be- 
glonlng  of  thelSthoenturr  they  began  to  spread 
from  PennaylTania  and  Maryland  t«  the  weA- 
ern  etatai  and  Upper  Canada,  As  few  of 
Ihem  keep  lists  of  membership  or  minates  of 
their  anirnsl  conferences,  it  i«  impossible  to 
aaoerttun  their  exact  unmher.  Aooording  to 
the  most  recent  estimates,  the  number  of  meir 
oommiuiicants  in  America  is  about  60,000, 
with  600  meeting  hoDSes,  those  in  Oanadacon- 
nituting  one  eighth  of  the  whole.  Ther  are 
most  nnmerooa  in  Pennejlvanla,  Ohio,  Indi- 
,  and  Oanada.    Their  principal  dirisi* 


lod,  3.  The  Reformed  Mennonites  (in  Ger- 
man £«rm-X«ue«),  founded  in  I81.I  by  John 
Herr,  who  returned  to  the  rigor  of  the  ancient 
Frisian  Mennonites,  prohibiting  all  religious 
Interoouraa  with  other  Ohristisns,  even  at  fu- 
nerals and  family  prayers.  They  are  very  strict 
in  the  reception  of  members  and  in  the  sepa- 
ratdonfrom  theexoommnnioated.  8.  The  New 
Mennonites,  organized  in  1847  by  J.  U.  OI)er- 
holtzer,  luve  introdaoed  Tsiions  reforms,  and 
founded  a  theological  seminary  at  Wadsworth, 
Ohio.  Their  publishing  office  is  at  Milford 
Square,  Ps.  4.  The  Evan^lioal  Mennonites 
separated  from  the  preceding  party  in  186fl, 
because  they  held  it  to  be  a  duty  of  all  Chris- 
tians to  hold  stated  meetings  for  prayer.  S. 
The  Amish  Mennonites,  usually  caUed  Omish, 
next  to  the  Old  UennoniteH,  are  the  most  nn- 
merons  body  in  America.  They  first  rose  in 
1S98  in  Alsaoe.  Their  founder,  Jacob  Am- 
nun,  after  whom  they  were  named,  enjoined 
on  his  adherents  strict  separation  from  the  ex- 
communicated, feet  waehmg,  and  greater  plain- 
ness in  dress.  They  discarded  the  use  of  but- 
tons on  their  ctothingi  and  hence  were  called 
M^ftlar  or  Hooker  Mennonites,  while  the  oth- 
ers were  known  as  EnUpJlvr  or  Battonitea. — 
In  their  general  doctrines  the  Uennonites 
agree  with  tlie  great  body  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tiana. In  church  government  they  are  in  En- 
rope  Independents,  while  in  America  they 
somewhat  resemble  Presbyterians,  inasmuch 
as  the  resolutions  of  their  annual  conferences 
are  binding  on  the  oharohes.  They  have  bish- 
ops, preachers,  and  deooona ;  but  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  bishop  and  the  preacher 
is  that  the  former  is  ordained,  the  latter  only 
licensed  to  preach.  Baptism  is  administered 
to  almost  all  children  of  Mennonites  when 
they  arrive  at  a  certun  age,  in  Germany  in 
their  14th  yeaivin  Holland  and  America  about 
their  IStti.  The  mode,  except  among  the 
Evangelical  and  some  of  the  New  Mennonites, 
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is  always  pouring.  The  Lord's  sapper  is  cele- 
brated twice  a  year,  preceded  in  America  in 
a  large  majority  of  churches  by  feet  woahing. 
All  Mennonites  consider  honesty,  industry,  and 
pl^nness  of  dress  and  manners  to  be  promi- 
nent Christisn  duties.  They  do  not  assume 
public  offices,  which  would  make  it  necessary 
for  them  to  take  an  oath  or  to  inflict  punish- 
ments. They  never  go  to  law.  On  this  conti- 
nent, ssinmoat  parts  of  Europe,  they  are  nearly 
all  farmers. — Ahnoet  the  entire  Mennonite  lit- 
erature is  in  Dutch  and  German.  The  princi- 
pal works  are :  T.  J.  van  Braght,  Het  bloedife 
toon«»l  d»r  Dooptgainde  en  tettrelote  Chrit- 
tenm  (Dort,  1660;  Amsterdam,  1S86);  Her< 
msnu  Schyn,  MUtoria  Chriitianimtm,  qvi  in 
Belgio  Fadtrato  Mtnwmtta  Mtpellantar  (Am- 
sterdam, 1T26  and  1720);  Blaupot  ten  Gate, 
Oeuhiedenit  der  Dooptgttindea  in  Frietland, 
Holland,  Zetland,  Ac  (Amsterdam,  lB87-'60) ; 
J.  A.  Btarck,  Oeiehithtt  dtr  Tat^fe  und  dtr 
ra>{fyMinn(«n(Leipsio,lT86);  E on dnger, i>ku 
rtligiou  Kirehen-  und  Sekulatttn  der  Jfenno- 
niUn  (Spire,  18S1) ;  and  Cornelius,  QaehiehU 
de*  3tiliut«ritehen  A^frtihri  (Leipsio,  1866). 

■ENKO  BTH0JI8  (commonly  written  Mnmo 
SiMONis,  and  defined  as  "  Menno,  son  of  Si- 
mon ;"  but  Symons  was  his  snmame^,  a  re- 
ligious reformer,  born  at  Witmaranm  m  West 
Friesland  about  1496,  died  at  WOstenfelde, 
Holstein,  Jan.  18,  1661.  Jn  1624  he  beoome 
a  vicar  at  PlnKJum,  where  he  studied  Mia 
Bible  and  preached  repentance.  In  1681.  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  Leenworden,  Blcke 
Snyder,  an  AnabaptiBt,  was  beheaded.  This 
led  Menno  to  examine  the  question  of  infant 
baptism,  which  he  thereafter  considered  nn- 
scriptoral.  Yet  he  accepted  a  call  as  curate  of 
Witmarsum,  and  while  he  resided  there  a 
band  of  Anabaptists  seized  and  fortified  a 
cloister  in  the  vicinity,  but  were  captured 
and  put  to  death  (February,  1535).  Menno's 
brother  was  among   the    slain,  and    he  re- 

Eroached  himself  for  not  having  joined  these 
rethren,  in  order  to  teach  them  better.  Re- 
nouncing the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the 
priesthood,  uid  accepting  a  call  to  be  the  pM- 
t«r  of  a  few  Anabaptists  who  never  had  been 
connected  with  the  fanatical  party,  Menno  be- 
gan the  life  of  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  with 
others  organized  numerous  clinrcbea,  princi- 
pally in  West  Friesland.  In  154S  persecution 
became  so  severe  that  he  had  to  leave  his 
native  province.  He  first  went  to  Cologne, 
where  a  fionrishing  church  was  gathered. 
Driven  from  there  in  1640,  he  traveUed  in 
Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Livonia,  preaching 
and  organiang  churches.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  were  embittered  by  dissenuons  among 
his  adherents  on  the  nature  of  eccletiasticu 
exoommunicatioD.  The  stricter  party,  led  by 
Bouwens,  insisted  on  total  sepsration  from  an 
excommunicated  person,  even  on  the  part  of 
the  wife.  The  milder  party  objected  to  tills. 
M^no,  to  avoid  eioommunicatioD,  sided  with 
the  atrioter  party,  a  step  which  he  afterward 
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regretted.  At  WQEtenfelde,  where  he  died,  he 
bkd  liberty  to  print  hU  books.  Uis  priQcip&l 
work  is  tbe  "  FoaddoieuttLl  Book  on  the  »b- 
ving  Doctriae  of  Obrisl"  (1589).  His  writings, 
rU  m  Dutch,  were  first  collected  in  16D0,  then 
in  164S;  the  last  and  most  complete  edition 
was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  16S1.  While 
be  agreed  with  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  on  nun- 
renstance  and  the  niiiawfulness  of  oaths,  he 
held  Lather's  views  on  justiflcatioD.  From 
both  he  differed  in  believing  that  Christ  did 
not  take  his  fiesh  from  Mary,  but  that  a  beav- 
enlj  hnman  nature  passed  through  her  aa  a 
cluumel.  Feet  washing  as  an  ordinance  was 
never  tanght  by  Uenno.  The  mode  of  bap- 
tiflm  is  mentioned  in  his  writings  onlj  once, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  appears  that  he  prac- 
tised pouring.  The  best  biography  of  Menno 
ia  Set  leven  en  d»  terriehtiTigen  can  Menno 
^mont,  by  A.  M.  Cramer  (Amsterdam,  183T). 
(See  AsABiPTisw,  and  MRHBONms.)  • 

BBOniKCHCS,  Prttcu  ef  the  LakM,  or  lU 
Ilmi,  a  batrachian  of  the  order  amphipneutta, 
and  of  the  division  of  perennibranchiate  am- 
phibia, 80  called  because  the  gills  are  peratatent 
and  axtemai;  the  order  includes  also  the  pro- 
ten*  of  Europe,  the  axolotl,  amphiama  or  Con- 
go snake,  menopoma  or  hellbender,  and  «ir«n 
or  mud  eei  of  the  United  States.  In  the  genns 
meiuJbranoKiu  (llarlan)  or  neeturut  (Raf.),  the 
head  and  mouth  ore  large ;  the  upper  jaw  with 
a  series  of  small  sharp-pointed  teeui,  the  palate 
also  rimilarly  armed;  neck  contracted,  with 
three  branchial  tufts  on  each  side;  tail  com- 
preased  laterally  and  fringed  with  a  delicate 
membrane;  liiubs  foor,  each  four-toed;  eyes 
small  and  without  lids;  the  lips  thick  and 
fleahy ;  the  tongue  large,  entire  m  front,  and 
movable  only  at  the  tip  and  anterior  edges; 
noetrila  smalt  and  near  the  margin  of  the  upper 
lip;  the  body  elongated  and  snl>-cylindrica], 
covered  with  a  smooth  skin;  toes  without 
nuls.  The  beat  known  species  is  the  spotted 
menobronch  (if.  maevlatm,  Barnes),  about  12 
in.  long,  of  a  cinereous  dusky  gray,  with  sub- 
drcnlar  darker  spots,  and  a  brown  stripe  ex- 
tending from  the  snout  over  the  eyes;  it  is 
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found  in  tbe  great  lakes  of  North  America 
and  in  Lake  Champlfun,  and  in  the  Htreams 
opening  into  them.  In  M.  laUralU  (Say)  the 
color  is  dusky  brown  above,  with  a  dark  band 
from  the  noetrila  through  the  eye  and  along 
the  ridea  to  the  tail,  and  dirty  fiesh-colorea 


below;  tbe  form  is  more  slender  than  In  the 
other  species ;  it  is  found  only  in  the  weatem 
wateni  running  into  the  Uississippi,  especially 
if  not  entirely  on  its  eastern  side,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Tenneaeee;  it  is  often  called  mud 
pnppy.  In  many  specimens  kept  ahve  by  the 
writer,  some  of  them  for  three  or  four  years, 
obtained  from  Portage  lake,  the  gills,  three  on 
each  side,  were  provided  with  an  immense 
number  of  very  delicate  fringes,  deep  red  when 
tbe  animal  was  actively  breMhing,  which  were 
kept  waving  to  and  fro  in  a  moat  graceful 
manner  during  respiration;  the  four  limbs, 
about  an  inch  long,  were  set  almost  at  a  right 
angle,  and  tbe  gait  was  consequently  very  awk- 
ward ;  the  movements  executed  by  the  tail  are 
rapid  and  graceful;  the  vent  is  longitudinal; 
tbe  general  aspect  of  the  head  is  snaky  and 
forbidding,  and  the  Indians  erroneously  con- 
sider them  venomous.  The  specimenB  above 
mentioned  were  very  tenacious  of  life,  having 
been  imprisoned  under  ice  half  an  inch  thick 
every  night  for  three  months  withont  apparent 
inlury,  and  ate  nothing  for  six  months  except 
wnat  they  obtained  &om  the  water.  They 
often  came  to  the  surface  to  swallow  air,  which 
is  emitted  at  the  gill  opening  in  bubbles  accom- 
panied by  a  faint  squeal.  Generally  alu^sh 
m  their  motions,  and  avoiding  the  sunlight, 
they  seize  living  worma  eagerly,  aucking  them 
down  if  small  at  a  single  gulp,  or,  if  large,  by 
repeated  efforts;  the  sight  is  not  very  good, 
and  they  rarely  snap  at  their  prey  unless  it 
touches  their  mouth.  They  are  sometimes 
taken  on  hooks  by  persons  angling  for  mud 
fish;  they  are  most  active  at  night,  moving 
rapidly  at  this  lime,  and  often  throwing  them- 
selves nearly  out  of  water;  they  feed  oo 
inaecta,  worms,  small  crustaceans,  and  other 
living  prey.  The  eiUa  when  inactive  shrink, 
and  became  of  a  uaty  gray  color;  they  are 
cleansed  from  impurities  by  means  of  the  fore 
feet.  When  the  branchial  fringes  are  lost  by 
accident,  the  animals  do  not  appear  to  suffer. 
They  have  rudimentary  longs  or  pulmonary 
Baes,which  assist  in  respiration  by  means  of 
the  swallowed  air;  but  these  are  not  snfiicient 
of  themselves  to  support  life,  as  the  animals 
die  out  of  water  in  about  four  hours;  with  the 
cutaneous  respiration,  active  in  all  amphibians, 
the  air  sacs  are  able  to  purify  the  blood.  These 
animala,  having  both  lungs  and  gills,  though 
the  former  are  insufficient  to  prolong  life  ex- 
cept for  an  hour  or  two,  probably  come  aa 
near  as  any  to  the  fabulous  amphibians  able  to 
live  in  water  or  air.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  animal,  like  the  axolotl,  is  developed  into 
any  t«rreatrial  salamander.  (See  Axolotl.) 
SSSOMUCSX,  a  S.  W.  county  of  the  upper 

C insula  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Green 
, ,  separated  from  Wisconsin  by  the  Ueno- 
minee  river,  and  watered  by  several  streams; 
area,  about  1,800  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  16T0,  1,791. 
The  surface  is  broken  and  nilly,  and  the  soil 
moderat«ly  fertile.  There  are  extensive  for- 
ests.   It  is  traversed  by  the  Peninsular  divi- 
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doD  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  rail- 
road. There  were  4  saw  mills  in  operation  )□ 
1870,  prodacing  iamber  to  the  value  of  $000,- 

000.    Capital,  Kenominee. 

■ENOXONIXS,  or  ■cmhImm*,  a  tribe  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  belonging  to  the  Algonquin  fam- 
i!j,  and  from  their  liret  discoTery  to  the  pres- 
ent century  residing  on  the  Menominee  rirer, 
which  empties  into  Green  bay,  Wis.  Their 
traditions  point  to  on  emigration  from  the 
east,  bnt  as  earl;  as  1810  they  were  known  to 
the  French  as  reaiding  near  Qrcen  hay,  their 
name  being  that  of  the  wild  rice  on  which  they 
in  great  part  subsisted.  Missions  were  es- 
tablished among  them  sa  earl;  aa  1G70  by  the 
Jesaits  Allonez  and  Andr£.  They  were  light- 
er in  complexion  than  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  remarkably  well  formed.  They  continaed 
friendly  to  the  French  till  the  tronblea  oansed 
by  La  Salle'a  monopoly,  when  they  are  sdd  to 
have  instigated  the  mnrder  of  some  men  em- 
ployed at  the  Jesuit  mission;  bnt  they  made 
reparation,  and  when  the  Foxes  made  war  on 
the  Frenon,  the  Menomonees  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Detroit  in  1713,  and  subsequently 
drove  the  Foies  from  the  bay.  In  the  opera- 
tions against  the  English  they  were  frequently 
fo  the  Seld  from  1713  to  1TS8,  some  of  their 
braves  ilgaring  in  Braddock's  defeat  and  the 
battles  of  Fort  William  Henry  and  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  When  the  Amarioan  revolntion 
began,  they,  nnder  their  chief  Ohskanohokama, 
or  Old  King,  adhered  to  the  English  ^de,  and 
a  part  of  the  warriors  went  to  Montreal ;  but 
Clarke's  snccQHa  in  Illinois  checked  all  opera- 
tions on  their  part  in  the  west  till  1780,  when 
ihey  served  in  the  eipodition  against  the  Span- 
iards at  SL  Louis.  After  the  olose  of  the  war 
they  remained  friendly  till  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  they  were  again  won  over 
by  English  officers,  and  under  Thomas  Car- 
ron  helped  to  captnre  Maoldnaw  in  July,  1812, 
fonght  under  their  chief  Souligny  with  Tecum- 
seh  at  Fort  Meiga  in  1813,  and  under  Carron 
and  Grisly  Bear  were  repulsed  by  Croghan 
at  Banduaky.  They  were  also  at  the  battie  of 
Mackinaw  in  1814,  and  probably  in  the  capture 
of  Prairie  du  Chien.  On  March  SO,  1817,  To- 
wanapee  and  other  chiefs  made  a  treaty  with 
Clarke,  Edwards,  and  Chouteau,  ratifying  land 
grants  of  the  French,  English,  and  Spanish  gov- 
ernraenta,  and  giving  np  prisoners.  The  treaty 
of  1836  recognized  their  territory  as  bonnded 
N.  by  the  Chippewa  country,  E.  by  Green  bay 
and  Lake  Michigan,  sonth  by  the  Milwankee 
river,  and  W.  by  the  Black.  The  treaty  of  1827 
settled  the  line  between  them  and  the  Chip- 
pewas.  That  o(  Feb.  6,  1831,  b^an  the  ces- 
sion of  their  lands  and  the  payment  of  money. 
That  of  Sept.  8,  18S6,  ceded  a  large  tract  for 
$620,110.  In  the  mean  time  they  served  the 
United  States  in  the  Sac  and  Foj  war.  In 
1362  and  186B  the  ofSoial  reports  give  half  or 
two  thirds  of  the  tribe  as  Catholic,  the  rest  be- 
ing pagan.  Schools  have  been  maintained  with 
great  regularity,  bnt  inconsderable  effect  on 
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the  tribe,  very  few  acquiring  English.  After 
the  cesNOD  of  their  lands  their  reaervstton  was 
between  the  Wisconsio,  Wolf,  and  Fox,  and  the 
Chippewa  conntry.  By  a  treaty  in  1848  they 
were  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi;  but 
the  nation  repudiated  the  treaty.  In  Novem- 
ber, ieC2,  they  were  placed  on  the  Upper  Wolf 
and  Oconto  rivers,  Wisconsin,  60  m.  from  Green 
Bay,  and  the  reservation  was  secured  to  them 
by  treaty  in  1864.  It  consists  of  280,400  acres 
of  very  poor  land.  Oshkosh,  grandson  of  Old 
King,  was  at  this  time  the  bead  chief,  and  re- 
mained so  till  his  death  in  1666.  They  refused 
to  join  the  Sionz  in  tlieir  outbreak  in  1861, 
and  several  of  the  warriors  served  as  volnn- 
teers  in  the  United  States  army  during  the  eiril 
war.  They  have  declined  rapidly  in  numbers. 
In  1822  they  were  estimated  at  3,900,  and  in 
1872  were  reported  at  1,480.  Disease,  and  es- 
pecially iotoiication,  which  seems  ineradicable, 
arS  steadily  destroying  the  tribe.  Their  lan- 
guage is  a  very  peculiar  Algonquin  dialect,  with 
strange  gnttnrd  sounds  and  accents,  and  dif- 
fers from  the  other  dialects  in  the  inflecliun  of 
the  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech. 

■ENOPftU,  a  North  American  tailed  batra- 
chian  reptile,  one  of  the  series  of  fLtiimHla 
which  seem  to  connect  the  perennitu^nchiate 
amphibians  with  the  aalamanders.  The  genus 
menopi»7ui  was  established  by  Harlan  in  1820, 
though  Leuciihardt  had  formed  the  genus  eryp- 
lobranchv*  in  1821.  The  generic  cliarBctera 
are:  large  and  fiat  head;  upper  jaw  with  two 
concentric  series  of  minute  teeth,  the  inner 
the  less  extensive,  lower  jaw  with  a  single  se- 
ries; a  single  branchial  orifice  on  each  ade; 
branchiffi  rudimentary  and  evanesoent;  ex- 
tremities fonr,  the  anterior  with  four  fingers, 
the  posterior  with  fire,  short  and  palmated; 
skin  loose  and  folded  on  the  sides  of  the  body. 
The  common  menopoma  (M.  AlUghaniente, 
Harlan)  att^s  a  length  of  ^ont  10  in.,  of 
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which  the  head  is  It  and  the  body  9 ;  the 
large  month  is  provided  with  thick  lips,  and 
the  snont  is  full  and  rounded ;  the  nostrils  an- 
terior and  very  small,  the  eyes  minute  and 
black;  no  ontaneona  fold  at  the  throat;  body 
stont  and  thick,  the  vent  a  oircnlar  fringed 
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orifice ;  tail  large,  niQch  oompressed  laterally, 
with  a  rajtesg  oataneoos  fin  aiung  tlie  apper 
border.  Tlie  color  is  aaid  by  De  Kav  to  be 
pale  ilste,  mottled  with  daaky.  It  livea  In 
fresh  water,  and  is  camivorons  and  voracious, 
feeding  on  flsb,  worms,  aud  moUaaks^  it  is 
foDod  in  the  Alleghany  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  man?  of  the  branchea  of  the  Ohio 
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other  apedes  (M.fatettm),  from  weateni  Bonth 
Oarolina,  browniut  above  and  yellowish  white 
below;  both  vpecies  have  the  limba  fringed 
posteriorly. — Van  der  Hoeven  places  the  gi- 
gsntJc  Balamander  of  Japan  in  the  genns  cif/p- 
tobranehtu,  under  the  name  of  C.  Japoninvt. 
Tbis  animal,  the  largest  of  the  known  naked 
amphibia,  growing  to  a  length  of  more  than 
S  ft.  and  to  a  weight  of  nearly  20  Iba.,  was 
discovered  by  SieboTd,  who  bad  several  speci- 
mens alive,  and  kept  one  for  many  years  in 
Enrope.  The  form  is  roboBt;  the  tail  occu- 
pies about  one  third  of  the  length,  and  consti- 
toteit  the  prindpol  organ  of  loDomotion,  as- 
sisted by  a  loose  fold  of  skin  extending  from 
the  head  along  the  sides  to  the  origin  of  the 
bul ;  the  lipB  are  not  very  distinct  and  the 
tongue  is  small ;  the  occiput  is  separated  from 
the  neck  by  two  wide  protuberances  formed 
by  the  muscles  of  the  jaws ;  the  skin  above  is 
covered  with  numerons  rough  prominencefl, 
which  give  it  a  very  forbidding  appearance ; 
the  color  is  dork  brown,  with  wide  black- 
ish spots.  Tan  der  Hoeven  muntains  that 
tills  is  not  distinguished  from  tnenopoma  by 
any  generic  character ;  it  resembles  the  latter 
in  form,  habits,  bones  of  the  Bknll,  number 
of  vertebra  (20  in  the  trunk  and  24  in  the 
tail),  stemnm,  pelvis,  ribs,  and  eztremitiea ; 
the  bones  present  cavities  opening  externally; 
there  is  no  gill  apertnre,  and  the  branchiffl 
disappear  early.  It  is  slow  in  its  movements, 
remaining  qniet  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
rising  to  the  surface  every  dve  or  ten  minntes 
to  breathe  air  both  by  the  nostrils  and  the 
month,  bnt  able  to  remain  half  an  honr  under 
water  without  renewing  the  contents  of  the 
longs;  generally  Inoffensive,  it  will  bite  se- 
verety  when  irritated;  it  is  voracious,  feeding 
npon  flsb,  frogs,  insects,  and  even  its  own 
species,  which  it  seizes  with  a  sadden  move- 
ment of  the  head;  after  eating,  it  generally 
fasts  a  week  or  two,  and  it  is  less  voracious 
in  winter  than  in  snmmer ;  it  is  able  to  endnre 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  end  has  a  remark- 
able power  of  reprodocing  lost  parts;  on  land 
its  motions  areverv  awkward  and  slow.  This 
species  is  confined  to  the  lakes  and  streams 
of  the  high  niotintwna  of  Niphoo,  between 
lat  84°  and  86°  N.,  and  to  some  otber  parts 
of  Japan  and  parte  of  China ;  it  is  employed 
by  the  native  physicians,  in  the  form  of  food, 
as  a  preservative  against  contagions  diseases 
and  as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  complaints. 
There  has  been  for  some  years  a  living  speci- 
men in  the  loOlogloal  gardens  in  London.    The 


remi^ns  of  the  gigantic  salamander  found  in 
the  tertiary  (resh-water  formations  of  Oenin- 
gen,  formerly  regarded  as  fossil  hnman  bones, 
the  home  diluvii  tatU  of  Bcheuchzer,  are  re- 
ferred" to  this  genus  by  Van  der  Hoeven,  under 
the  name  of  C.  prtmigeniv* ;  in  size,  form, 
and  Btmcture  it  comes  near  t«  the  Japanese 
species,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  antediluvian  animals  which  inhabited  tiie 
fresh  waters  of  Europe.  The  famous  foot- 
prints of  Hildbnrghausen,  Germany,  on  which 
was  established  the  eltairotAerivm  of  Dr.  Kaup, 
have  also  been  referred  to  a  similar  salamon- 
drold  batrachian.    (See  LABYmETHODOH.) 

nOfBEB.    See  Catambmia. 

■ENSHIKOfT.  I.  UoMMia  DuDcrUA,  prince, 
a  Kusfflan  statesman,  bom  in  Moscow  about 
1873,  died  in  Bereaov,  Siberia,  Nov.  2,  1729, 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  be  was  brought  up 
without  education,  and  apprenticed  to  a  baker ; 
but  having  entered  the  service  of  Peter  the 
Great,  he  commended  himself  to  his  patron's 
favor  by  discovering  a  conspiracy  among  bis 
guards.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  Akov, 
accompanied  the  czar  to  Holland  and  England, 
and  on  the  death  of  Lefort  became  his  princi- 
pal adviser,  being  equally  active  in  preparing 
or  executing  the  great  sdieroes  of  national  re- 
form, and  in  the  warlike  and  diplomatic  opera- 
tions against  Charles  XII.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Schlfisselbnrg  in  1702, 
and  was  made  major  general  and  governor  of 
Ingria  in  1704.  During  the  campaign  of  1706 
he  gained  Qte  deciuve  battle  of  Kalis2  over  the 
Swedes.  He  was  made  a  prince  both  of  the 
German  empire  in  1706,  and  of  Russia  in  1707.  i 
In  1709  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  Poltava,  and  was  made  a  field  marshal;  in 
1710  he  commanded  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
north,  and  t«ok  Eiga;  in  1711  he  occupied 
Courland,  and  was  made  governor  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg; in  1712  be  occupied  Pomerania,  and 
in  I71S  took  Stettin.  His  cupidity  led  bim 
to  commit  numerous  arbitrary  acts,  for  which 
be  was  finally  court-martialled  and  sentenced 
to  death,  but  escaped  with  a  heavy  fine.  He 
regained  his  influence  under  Catharine  T. 
(1726-7),  of  whose  accession  to  the  throne 
he  WBs  the  principal  instrument,  and  till  ber 
death  exercised  full  sway  over  Russia.  He 
was  still  more  powerful  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  the  young  Peter  II.,  whose  father-iu- 
law  he  WBS  about  to  become  when  he  was  sud- 
denly arrested  through  the  influence  of  Doleo- 
ruki  (September,  1727),  and  banished  with  his 
family  to  Siberia.  He  at  first  bore  his  misfor- 
tunes with  great  firmness,  but  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  eldest  daughter  broke  his  spirit  and 
hast«ned  bis  death.  The  remaining  members 
of  the  family  were  recalled  in  1780  by  the  em- 
press Anna.  II.  ikxaader  ierKeyerltcb,  prince, 
ft  Russian  soldier,  great-grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bora  in  1780,  died  Hay  8,  166&.  He 
entered  the  imperial  service  in  1805,  was  for 
some  time  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna, 
accompanied  Alexander  I.  as  aide-^e-camp  dn- 
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ring  the  campaigns  of  1812-'14,  and  vaa  pro- 
tooted  to  the  rank  of  general,  but  resigned  in 
1828,  when  the  czar  abandoood  the  caose  of 
the  Qraeka.  Onder  Nicboloa  he  served  as 
ambassador  in  PoraiB,  as  well  as  in  the  war 
with  that  oonntrj  which  broke  out  on  his 
return,  and  soon  after  in  the  Turkish  war 
of  18S8-'9.  He  took  Anapa,  was  serionaly 
wounded  before  Vama,  and  subsequentlj  de- 
voted himself  to  the  restoration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Bussian  navj,  being  appointed 
Kovernor  general  of  Finland  in  1881,  admiral 
m  1834,  and  minister  of  marine  in  188S.  In 
1853  he  was  sent  to  Oonstantiooplft,  to  nrge 
the  claims  of  Nicholas  in  tbe  affairs  of  Torkey, 
His  extravagant  behavior  promoted  a  speedj 
raptnre;  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  war  was 
declared.  The  first  victory  of  the  Bussians 
over  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  is  attributed 
in  part  to  Menshikoffs  previous  reconnoitrings 
in  Turkey.  OomTsaading  both  the  land  and 
naval  forces  in  the  Orimea,  he  lost  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  but  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  Sebestopol,  sacrificed  a  part  of  the  fiect  to 
bar  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and,  thouf^h  he 
lost  another  battle  at  Inkerman,  distinguished 
himself  bj  the  utmost  energj  in  defence  of  the 
fortress.  He  fell  ill  and  was  anparaeded  bj 
QortchakuS  in  March,  1855,  and  was  appointed 
bj  Aleiander  II.  commander  of  Cronatadt, 
whence  he  was  recalled  to  SL  Petersburg  in 
April,  186S.  He  was  among  the  standiest 
members  of  the  national  or  old  Russian  party, 
and  was  opposed  to  all  reforms. 

■ENBPRATIOIT,  the  art  of  measuring  things 
which  occupy  space.  This  is  the  art  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  soionoe  of  geom- 
etry ;  and  some  sohools  of  philosophy  at  the 
present  day  are  inclined  to  limit  the  whole  do- 
main of  mathematics  to  the  field  of  mensura- 
tion, while  extending  this  field  so  aa  to  ioclude 
time  as  well  as  spaoe.  The  art  is  partly  me- 
chanical aa  well  as  mathematical,  and  even  in 
its  mathematical  part  is  but  the  application 
or  Illustration  of  sciences  that  in  their  purity 
have  no  connection  with  material  things. — 
There  are  three  kinds  of  quantity  in  apace, 
vix.,  length,  surface,  and  aolidity;  and  there 
are  three  distinct  modes  of  measurement,  viz., 
mechanical  mcaaurement,  geometrical  constrnc- 
tion,  and  algebraical  calculation.  For  the  last 
two  modes  arithmetical  computation  is  a  neces- 
aary  adjunct ;  for  the  ratio  to  a  ouit  quantity 
can  be  definitely  stated  in  particolar  cases  only 
aa  a  numerical  ratio.  Lengths  are  measured 
on  lines,  and  the  measure  of  the  length  of  a 
line  is  the  numerical  ratio  which  the  line  bears 
to  a  recognized  unit  of  length,  the  inch,  foot, 
or  mile,  determined  in  England  and  in  this 
country  by  reference  to  metallio  rods  three  feet 
long,  kept  by  the  governments  as  standards. 
The  mechanical  mode  of  determining  lengths 
ia  called  direct  measurement.  Rods  are  direct- 
ly compared  with  the  standard,  and  accurately 
made  of  the  same  length,  and  these  rodi, 
"  mlea,"  or  yard  sticks,  or  elae  tapes  and  chains 


accurately  graduated  by  direct  compaiiion  vith 
such  Tulea,  are  stretched  side  by  aide  with  the 
line  to  be  measured,  and  the  ratio  observed. 
When  the  line  is  long  and  the  rule  ia  applied 
many  times  consecutively,  the  alight  errors 
ariung  at  the  joining  of  the  succesnve  poa- 
tions  of  the  rod,  l)eing  multiplied,  become  of 
serious  practical  importance.  In  geodeay, 
therefore,  when  base  lines  several  mUes  long 
are  to  be  accurately  determined  by  direct  mea- 
surement, an  apparatus  is  used  in  which  bare 
of  different  metals  counteract  each  other's  ex- 
pansion and  contraction.    When  the  line  ia 


-The  measurement  of  a  line  by  geometrical 

construction  is  effected  by  the  direct  measure- 
ment of  accessible  lines  and  angles  in  a  figure 
of  which  the  line  to  be  measored  forms  a  com- 
ponent part,  and  then  drawing  thia  figure  upon 
paper,  on  a  definite  scale  of  a  certain  number 
of  feet  to  the  inch.  The  direct  measurement 
of  the  unknown  side  npon  the  paper  will  evi- 
dentiy  give  the  length  of  the  line  repreaented 
by  it  Thus,  it  one  ship  has  sailed  GO  miles 
E.,  and  another  from  the  same  port  100  miles 
80°  E.  of  8.,  and  we  wish  to  know  their  dis- 
tance apart,  we  may  draw  a  line  one  inch  long 
and  a  line  half  an  inch  long,  making  an  angle 
of  BO"  with  each  other,  and  we  shall  find  their 
extremities  separated  by  -866  of  an  inch,  show- 
ing the  ships  to  be  86'6  miles  asunder.  We  do 
not  include  angles  among  q^oantities  in  space. 
Strictly  an  angle  is  a  quantity,  since  it  can  be 
measured,  and  ita  measurement  is  necessary  at 
times  for  the  measurement  of  other  quantities. 
But  the  measurement  of  anries  is  not,  in  the 
general  use  of  language,  included  among  the 
direct  objects  of  mensuration.  The  measure- 
ment of  a  line  by  algebraic  computation  is 
effected  as  in  geometrical  construction,  except 
that  inst«ad  of  drawing  the  figure  we  calculi 
the  length  of  the  unknown  side  from  the 
known  relations  of  the  sides  and  angles  of 
flgares,  and  from  tables  giving  numerical  val- 
uea  for  those  relations  In  right  triangles,  into 
which  all  plane  figures  can  be  divided  at  plea- 
snre.  In  practice,  it  is  easier  to  measure  an- 
gles with  great  accuracy  than  long  lines,  and 
hence  in  geodesy  only  one  base  Une  is  actually 
measured,  while  all  the  other  distances  of  the 
survey  are  computed  from  the  measurement 
of  the  anglea  in  a  network  of  triangles. — The 
second  Idnd  of  quantity  to  be  measured  is  sur- 
face. The  area  of  a  snrfaoe  is  its  numerical 
ratio  to  a  square  surface  whose  side  is  a  linear 
unit,  that  is,  to  a  square  foot,  square  inch,  &c 
This  sort  of  measurement  is  never  done  direct- 
ly or  mechanically,  but  always  by  the  measure- 
ment of  lines,  and  generally  by  the  use  of  tiie 
geometrical  propositions,  that  all  surfaces  may 
be  resolved  into  triangles;  that  all  triangles 
are  equivalent  to  the  halves  of  rectangles  hav- 
ing the  same  base  and  altitude ;  and  that  the 
area  of  a  rectangle  may  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  nnmber  of  units  in  its  length  by  that 
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In  ita  breadth.  The  redaction  of  all  BnifacM 
to  Bubjection  to  tbese  propositions  requires 
■ometimes  so  much  Iftbor,  that  in  Burfacea  of  a 
more  intricate  form  use  ia  made  of  algebraical 
laws  and  of  the  differential  calculna,  according 
to  the  fundamental  idea  of  fluiiona,  that  a  aur- 
tace  is  generated  bj  a  moving  line  which  oon- 
atitntea,  in  two  poritiona,  two  of  the  bonn- 
daries  of  the  sorfaca.  Thug  a  oirda  may  geo- 
metricallr  be  considered  as  oompoaed  of  an 
tinliouted  namber  of  triangles  with  their  baaea 
on  the  circamferenee  and  their  verticea  in  the 
oentre ;  or  it  bmj  be  conaidered  algebraicallf 
at  |enerat«d  bj  a  chord  aweeplug  acroas  it, 
beginning  of  no  length,  awelling  to  a  diameter 
thrangh  the  centre,  and  contracting  egftin  to 
lero.  Either  of  these  modes  of  viewing  it 
leads  to  the  same  area  of  the  circl^  viz.,  the 
prodnct  of  ita  circamferenoe  b;  half  its  radins, 
or,  what  ia  the  same  thing,  -78689  of  the  s<}naTe 
endoaing  It. — The  third  species  of  qnantitf  ia 
■olidit;.  The  unit  of  measurement  ia  here 
nther  a  cahe  whose  edge  ia  a  linear  nnit,  or 
else  it  ia  an  arbitrarj  nnmber  of  cubic  inchea 
•elected  aa  a  unit,  anch  as  the  buahel  of  S,1&0 
inches,  or  the  gallon  of  281  inchea.  The  direct 
mr  mechanical  meaaarement  of  solidity  Is  ap- 
plied to  liqnida,  or  to  aolids  separated  into 
parts  fo  amall  as  to  be  handled  somewhat  in 
the  maimer  of  a  liquid,  aa  corn,  for  example,  ia 
poured  from  a  basket  This  direct  measnre- 
ment  oonsista  then  in  flUing  a  veaael  of  known 
eapaoitj  with  the  article  to  be  measured,  re- 
peatedly, until  all  is  measured.  The  geometric 
oal  and  algebraical  modes  of  meagnring  solidity 
will  be  understood  from  the  analogous  modea 
of  measuring  lines  end  areas.  They  are  ^na- 
dpally  based  on  the  doctrines,  that  the  solidity 
of  a  right  parol)  elopiped  is  found  by  mnltiply- 
tng  the  area  of  ita  base  h j  ita  altitude ;  that  a 

£yramid  has  one  third  the  aolidity  of  a  paral- 
dopiped  of  the  aame  base  aud  altitude ;  and 
that  CTery  solidity  can  be  divided  into  pyra- 
mids and  paralldopipeds.  Bnt  in  intricate 
eaaw  it  ia  eaaier  to  use  flmiona,  and  eondder 
the  solid  generated  hy  the  motion  of  a  surface 
through  it ;  a  hemiaphere,  for  example,  might 
be  considered  as  on  unlimited  unmber  of  pyra- 
mida  with  their  apicea  at  the  centre,  or  as  gen- 
crated  by  the  circular  plane  of  ita  base,  dimin' 
fahing  as  it  rose  to  the  summit  of  tbe  hemi- 
sphere, and  there  becoming  a  point  Uechan- 
iea  nae  arithmetical  mles  or  formulas  derived 
from  considerations  aoch  as  we  have  here  pre- 
•ented.  The  cask  or  barrel,  for  example,  is 
treated  as  though  one  of  several  varieties  of 
geometrical  solids,  and  roles  are  given  for  dis- 
covering ita  aolidity  on  those  snppoaitiona.  Tlie 
gauge  rod  is  marked  with  the  nnmber  of  gal- 
lona  which  a  eaak  of  oertain  form  would  have 
if  ita  diagonal  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
bung  to  the  inner  end  of  the  staves  were  the 
same  as  from  the  end  of  the  rod  to  the  spot 
where  that  nnmber  is  engraved ;  and  thus  by 
thnistang  the  rod  diagonally  into  the  bung 
hole  of  an  ordinary  oask,  the  nnmber  of  gal- 
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Ions  it  contains  ia  readily  determined.  The 
tonnage  of  ships  is  computed  in  the  aame  way 
by  asaumioR  the  figure  of  the  ship  to  be  of  a 
certain  model,  ana  the  tonnage  is  under-  or 
OTer-eatimated  according  to  its  departure  from 
this  average  form.  Many  works  have  been 
published  containing  only  practical  mles  with- 
out explanation,  all  essentially  alike.  In  par- 
ticular cases,  ingenuity  may  devise  particular 
modes  for  measuring  the  solidity  or  the  area  of 
very  complicated  figures ;  the  earliest  example 
ia  that  of  Archimedes  determining  the  solidity 
of  lliero's  crown  by  plungiuc  it  into  water  to 
discover  how  much  of  the  nnid  it  displaced. 
Another  example  is  Qalileo's  determination  of 
the  area  included  between  a  cycloid  and  ita 
base  hy  describing  the  cycloid  npon  a  plate  of 
metal,  cutting  it  out,  and  comparing  its  w^^t 
with  that  of  the  generating  circle  cut  out  of  a 
similar  plate. 

MMTtHltWF.    See  UntSBiKon-. 

■EHTOni  (Fr.  ifntton),  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  departinent  of  Alpes-Uaritimea,  on  the 
golf  of  Genoa,  12  m.  S.  E.  of  Nice;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  on  two  small  bays,  called 
respectively  the  East  and  the  Wert  bay,  which 
are  separated  by  a  point  of  land,  and  is  shut  in 
on  the  land  side  by  a  semicircular  range  of 
mountains  from  B,000  to  4,000  ft  high.  Men- 
tone  has  one  of  the  mildest  climates  on  the 
Ligurian  seaboard,  and  is  a  place  of  much 
resort  In  winter,  especially  by  consumptives. 
Ample  proviaion  is  mode  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  vintors.  The  old  town,  situated  chiefiy 
on  the  point  dividing  the  bays,  ia  well  built 
and  clean ;  it  contains  a  eaatie  and  a  communal 
college.  In  the  suburbs  are'  elegant  villas,  and 
the  lower  hills  in  the  background  ore  covered 
with  olive  groves  and  plantations  of  oranges 
and  lemons.     In  the  middle  agea  Mentone 


Though  awept  away  by  the  French  revolution, 
the  princes  of  Monaco  were  recognized  at  the 
oongreas  of  Vienna.  In  1B48  the  inhabitanta 
of  Mentone  and  tbe  neighboring  RoccabrDDa 
rebelled,  and  annexed  their  places  to  Bardiuia. 
Prince  Florestan  protested,  but  after  the  eession 
of  Nice  to  France  in  1860  renounced  his  rigbts 
for  a  pecuniary  compensation  (Feb.  2, 1861).— • 
At  the  E.  extremity  of  the  East  hsy  are  the 
celebrated  hone  caves  of  Heatone,  which  have 
furnished  an  abundance  of  interesting  organic 
and  other  prehistoric  remuns.  These  caves, 
which  are  about  88  ft.  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean, are  natural  rifts  in  the  Roches  Rouges, 
the  mountun  over  which  tbe  Cornice  road 
passea.  On  March  26,  1BT9,  a  foasil  human 
skeleton  was  exhumed  in  one  of  them,  at  a 
depth  of  21^  ft.  from  the  surface.  It  lay  on 
its  left  side  in  a  natural  posture,  as  if  death 
had  overtaken  the  man  during  sleep.  The 
skull  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of  shells, 
and  with  SB  canine  teeth  of  the  stag,  all  of 
which  are  perforated  and  form  a  kind  of  net- 
work abont  the  head.    The  skeleton,  which  ia 
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nearly  perfect,  and  indicates  great  etrengtli, 
WAS  placed  in  the  museum  of  natural  history 
in  Paris.  It  is  supposed  to  belooK  to  the  pals- 
olitliic  age.    The  cranium  is  fractored  tiehind 


and  in  front,  so  as  to  prevent  perfect  meaaare- 
ment  It  ia  dolichocephalous,  arched  at  the 
summit,  and  tlte  Hntares  are  all  consolidated. 
The  facial  angle  is  nearly  8C°,  The  height  of 
ttie  man  is  estimated  to  have  been  six  feet 

HENTOK,  in  Homer's  Odysaey,  the  bod  of 
Alciians,  and  friend  of  Ulysses,  who  intrusted 
to  him  the  charKeof  his  house  on  his  departure 
from  Ithaca.  To  him  fell  the  care  of  yonng 
Telemacbus,  and  Minerva  assumed  his  form 
in  accompanying  the  latter  on  the  journey  in 
search  of  his  father,  acting  the  part  of  a  wise 
counsellor.  On  the  return  of  nlysses.  Mentor 
assisted  him  in  the  contest  with  the  suitors, 
and  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  his  people.  The  name  ia  applied 
metapliorically  to  any  s^  adviser  or  monitor. 

IIE<(TZ  (Ger.  Mairu  ;  Fr.  Mayenee  ;  ano.  Mo- 
guntiaeum),  a  fortified  city  of  Germany,  capi- 
tal of  liiieuisb  Hesse,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the 
Hhine,  nearly  opposite  its  junction  with  the 
Main,  20  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  Wiesbaden ;  pop.  in  1871,  inclusive  of 
the  garrison,  53,918.  A  bridge  of  boats  1,700 
ft.  long  connects  it  with  the  village  of  Castel 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  cost- 
ly railway  bridge,  erected  in  1862,  connects  it 
with  the  opposite  side  of  the  Main.  The  sys- 
tem of  fortiScation  is  extensive  and  elaborate, 
controlling  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  doable  line  of  wall,  with  bastions  and 
outworks,  and  citadel  in  the  centre.  The  town 
rises  from  the  river  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  honses  are  generally  lofty,  and 
many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  confined. 
Of  late  years  a  better  system  of  building  liaa 
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prevailed,  and  there  are  eeveral  handsome 
squares.  The  Gutenberg-Platz  contains  a  mon- 
nment  to  Gutenberg,  who  was  born  and  died 
in  Mentz,  with  a  statue  by  Thorwaldsen,  and 
the  Schiller-Platz  has  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  poet. 
There  are  11  churchea, 
including  the  church  of 
St.  Ignatius,  the  ceiling 
of  which  is  adorned  with 
paintings  from  the  life 
of  the  saint;  and  the  ca- 
thedral, founded  in  the 
loth  century  and  rebuilt 
in  the  14th,  of  little 
architectural  merit,  but 
having  £ne  painted  win- 
dows and  B  beautiful  pul- 
pit It  suffered  greatly 
during  the  siege  of  17b1 
and  of  its  treasures  and 
famoQS  library  nothing 
ia  left;  but  it  contsina 
the  monuments  of  aev- 
eral  of  the  archbishop- 
electors  of  Mentz.  The 
old  electoral  palace,  re- 
stered  in  1844,  contains 
the  town  library  of  120,- 
000  volumes,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  fine 
of  Roman  antiquities.  There  are 
and  near  Uentz,  which 


was  a  Roman  camp  under  Drusns;  among 
them  are  the  EioheUtein,  a  great  stone  on  one 
of  the  bastions  of  the  citadel,  which  has  been 
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thooglit  to  be  ft  iDonnmeat  of  Dttibiu,  and 
the  pillflra  of  an  &qnediiot  and  the  piers  of  a 
brid^  snpposed  to  have  been  built  by  him. 
A  remarkable  fragment  of  Koman  atataarj 
waa  found  here  in  Maroh,  1874.  The  rite  of 
the  boufio  of  Gatanberg  is  occupied  bj  the  ov 
UDO,  or  reading  room,  and  the  rooms  of  a  lit- 
erai7  aaaociation.  The  boose  in  which  be  was 
bom  ia  still  standing,  and  that  also  which 
otmtained  his  first  printing  press.  The  trade 
up  and  down  tlie  Rhine  and  the  Hun,  and  by 
tne  reilwv,  is  increasing  continoally.  Tbe 
maaofactnrea  are  not  very  important;  tbey 
consist  mostly  of  leather,  tobacco,  »oap,  piano- 
fortes, bats,  glne,  and  vinegar. — The  city  was  a 
place  of  importance  noder  tbe  Romans,  and 
was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  in  406.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Prankish  kings,  and  enlarged  by 
Charlemagne.  Under  St.  Boniface  it  became 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  Under  the  German 
empire  the  archbishop  of  Uent^  ranked  first 
ataooK  Jho  three  eocleeiastioal  electors,  and 
held  the  dignity  of  arch-chancellor.  The  eleo- 
torato,  which  originally  did  not  embrace  the 
city  of  Ueutz,  bad  extensive  possessions  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  eventaally  including 
Erfnrt  and  Eichfeld.  In  the  ISth  century 
Mentc  stood  at  the  head  of  the  leegae  of  the 
Rhenish  towns.  Throagh  Oatenberg  it  be- 
came the  centre  of  bookmaking.  In  1486  it 
waa  annexed  to  the  electorate.  During  the 
tbirty  years'  war,  it  waa  taken  by  the  Swedes 
in  16S1,  by  the  imperialists  in  IflSS,  and  by  the 
Franoh  in  1644.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
it  was  restored  to  the  elector  John  Philip,  who 
strengthened  the  fortifications;  but  it  was 
■gajn  takon  by  the  French  in  1688,  and  retaken 
by  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians  in  1SS9.  It  was 
betrayed  to  the  French  general  Custine  in  1T92, 
bot  was  reduced  by  the  Pmssians  under  Kalk- 
reuth  in   1T98.     By  the  peace  of  Lnn^ville 

ilSOl),  which  dissolved  the  electorate  (see 
>AiABse),  Hentz  was  allotted  to  France,  but 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1614)  to  the  grand 
dnke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  as  a  fortress  of  the 
German  confederation,  to  be  garrisoned  by  a 
mixed  force  of  Anstriana,  Pmswans,  and  Qes- 
tian*.  the  offices  being  divided  between  Austria 
Hkd  PruBBia.  In  tbe  spring  of  1846  distur- 
bances among  the  people  led  to  a  riotous  snd 
bloody  strife,  May  21,  between  the  citizens  and 
the  Prussian  solt^ers  i  but  the  difficulties  were 
adjusted  by  a  commission  from  the  German  na- 
tiraul  oaeembly.  On  Nov.  18,  1SG7,  s  military 
masozine  blew  np,  destroying  an  entire  street, 
with  many  lives  and  much  property.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Austro-Prussion  war  in  I860, 
tbe  AoBtrians  and  Prassians  left  tbe  fortress, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Hessian  troops 
alone.  After  tbe  conclusion  of  peace  the  Prus- 
riana  returned,  and  secured  the  sole  right  of 
garriaoa.  In  1671  it  became  one  of  the  fortress- 
es of  the  German  empire.  It  has  a  gsrrisoD  of 
8,000  men.  In  February,  1878,  it  was  proposed 
to  remodel  tbe  fortifications.  Ueatz  is  one  of 
the  chief  c«ntree  of  the  OaHiolic  societies  of 
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Germany,  and  in  June,  1874,  it  waa  made  tbe 
permanent  seat  of  the  CatiioUo  association- 
whose  object  is  the  support  of  the  pope  and 
the  bishops  against  the  imperial  government. 

MENU,  or  Haaa.    See  Bbahma. 

NENZEL,  Ideir  FrMrM  £nhuBB,  a,  German 
painter,  born  in  Brealaa,  Dec  8,  1815.  He 
ossistod  his  father  as  a  llthograpber,  illus- 
trated Kugler's  popular  history  of  Frederick 
tbe  Great  (16S9-'42),  and  prepared  designs 
for  Frederick's  writings  n846-'57).  In  1850 
he  exhibited  his  first  oil  painting,  "  Frede- 
rick the  Great  and  his  Friends."  In  18GB  he 
finished  his  "  Coronation  of  King  William  L 
at  EOnigsberg."  Many  of  his  genre  pictures 
appeared  in  1S70,  and  also  his  ''Departure  of 
the  King  for  the  Seat  of  War  in  France." 

HEKZEL,  Karl  UM,  a  German  hii^torian, 
bom  in  GrQnberg,  Silesia,  Dec  7,  1784,  died  in 
Brcstan,  Aug.  19. 1865.  He  studied  at  Breslan 
and  Halle,  and  offlcioted  for  many  years  as  pro- 
fessor at  Breslau.  He  wrote  lopoffraphiickt 
Chrortik  Ton  Bretlau  (2  vols.,  Breslau,  1606-'7); 
OttchidiU  SchUtUnt  (8  vols.,  ie07-'10) ;  Dit 
OetehiehU  d&r  BmUehm  (8  vols.,  181&-'28); 
GtMchieh  tt  vnt«r(r  2^t  teit  dan  2ode  Fried' 


Bundaaett  (IS  vols.,  18£6-'66);  snd  Staatt- 
vnd  Seligunu- OuehieAU  dtr  KOnigT*iehe  It- 
rael  und  Jvda  (Breslau,  1B£S). 

MENZEL,  Wel^oig,  a  German  author,  bom  at 
Waldenbnre,  Siieaio,  Jane  !1.  17B8,  died  in 
Stuttgart,  April  28,  1878.  He  began  his  stud- 
ies at  Breslau,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war 
at  1816,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Jena  and 
Bonn.  In  18S0  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
engaged  in  teaching.  Abont  this  time  he  be- 
came known  as  a  writer  of  poems  snd  literary 
criticisms.  His  first  publicauon  was  his  Slreck- 
rerte  (Heidelberg,  1828).  In  1625  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  Stuttgart.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1880  he  eealuusly  opposed  French  po- 
litical and  literary  influence  in  Germany,  and 
was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  Wdrtemberg  diet. 
BOme  satirized  him  in  his  Metuel  der  I'rati- 
totm\fTest€r.  lie  edited  for  many  years  the 
Littrat-urblatt  of  Stuttgart,  gave  it  up  in  1848, 
but  revived  it  in  1652,  end  made  it  an  or- 
gan of  reactionary  policy  in  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical flSairs.  Besides  (he  writings  men- 
tioned above,  he  published  GetehichCe  dtr 
Beuttchen  f3  vols.,  ZOrich,  1824-'5;  transiEted 
into  Engiisii  by  G.  Horrocks,  London,  1846); 
2He  deutteke  Literatvr  (Stuttgart,  1826 ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  C.  C.  Felton,  in  Rip- 
ley's "Speoimens  of  Foreign  Literature,"  Bos- 
ton, 1840);  £«S«aW(1620);iirarcM«M(lB80)j 
ReUanaeK  OeitmTeieK  (1881);  Eeite  fiac\  Jta- 
iwn(1835);  Tatt^mbvchder^euetttnGtKhicK- 
tt  (5  vols.,  1S2S-'3S);  Geut  der  QaehiekU 
(18SS);  £un>f>aini^<iAr«1640(16S9};  Mytho- 
loguehe  Fartekwigen  vnd  Sammliingen  (1642) ; 
IHt  Oetdtigeder  VolLer  (lS6i) ;  JWore,  a  novel 
descriptive  of  scenes  of  the  thirty  years'  war 
(Leipeic,18ei);  Oetehie&U  Stiropat  v<m  17B9- 
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1815  (2  vok.,  Stuttgart,  1853);  Oe$ehiehUder 
Utiten  40  Jakre  (3  vols.,  8d  ed.,  1866) ;  Preu*- 
M»  und  Oatm-eieh  im  Jahre  1868  (1866) ;  ff»- 
lihickU  det  ffantStitchtn  Kriegei  vim  1870 
(1871);  Bom'i  Vnrecht  (ISTl);  Gttehiehtt  der 
neuatan  Jetuitenumtriebe  in  Deuttehland  1870 
-'73  (1873) ;  and  Kritik  dM  modemen  Ztitht- 
wumtteiti*  (2d  ed,,  1874).  His  library  was  pur- 
chased by  tbe  Germaa  KOTemment  in  1874 
for  the  Diuversit7  of  Strasburg. 

n^HlSTOPHELGS,  ia  old  popalar  legendB, 
tiie  familiar  spirit  of  the  msfician  Faust,  the 
second  of  the  fallen  archangela,  and  the  most 
powerful  chief  of  the  infem^  legions  after 
Satan.  The  name  is  by  some  derived  from 
the  Greek  /if,  not,  f^;,  light,  and  ^Uoc,  IoT' 
ing.  He  is  chiefly  known  aa  the  malignant, 
scoffing  fiend  of  Goethe's  "  FaasL" 

__ — ..™_        -_.    .^^  ^jy  ^j  Morocco,  in 


f  Fez;  pop.  about  70,000.  It  is  utn- 
ated  in  a  valley  of  a  monntainons  district,  and 
is  sarroonded  with  triple  walls.  Most  of  the 
honses  are  one  story  high,  bnt  are  neat  and  gnb- 
stsntial.  The  priacipal  buildings  ore  several 
mosqaes,  a  castle  founded  in  16T4  by  Saltan 
Ifnley  lamail,  and  a  palace  which  is  occasional- 
ly the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  adorned  with 
marble  oolnmnB,  fountaina,  and  fine  gardens. 
There  are  manafactnres  of  painted  crockery  and 
leather.  Id  the  vioiDity  are  large  plantatjons 
of  olives.  There  is  an  extensive  trade  at  Me- 
qninei  in  moat  of  the  products  of  the  country. 

■EBClDUiTG,  iaTcrie,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  ALtamura  in  1797,  died  in  Naples,  Dec 
18,  1870.  At  the  age  of  12  he  entered  the 
royal  college  of  music  at  Naples,  and  stadied 
the  tIoUd  and  Ante,  but  soon  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  dramatjc  art  and  to  compoung 
for  the  voice.  In  1838  a  cantata  of  his  oom- 
position  was  performed  at  the  theatre  Del  Fon- 
ao,  and  for  26  years  he  wrote  opera  after  opera 
with  great  rapidity,  many  of  them  meeting  with 
no  success.  In  1 883  he  became  chapelmaster  at 
the  cathedral  of  NoVdra.  In  1836  his  opera 
/  Bnganti  was  brought  out  at  Paris,  but  fuled 
even  with  such  great  singers  aa  Rublni,  Tambu- 
rini,  Lablache,  and  Grisi.  In  1840  he  became  di- 
rector of  the  royal  conservatory  at  Naples,  bnt 
his  sieht  failed  him,  so  that  in  1862  he  became 
oompTetely  blind,  and  was  obliged  to  dictate 
whatever  he  composed.  Of  his  40  odd  operas 
n  giuramaUo  is  now  best  known. 

HESCiTOI,  Oerard,  a  Flemish  geographer, 
bom  at  Rupelmonde,  March  5,  IBIS,  died  in 
Duisburg,  Dec.  2, 1694.  He  learned  engraving, 
and  Oharlea  V.  employed  him  on  maps.  In 
15E9  he  was  appointed  cosmographer  to  the 
duke  of  Juliera  and  Cleves,  He  pnblished  de- 
Bcriptioua  and  maps  of  Earope,  France,  Ger- 
many, the  British  isles,  and  the  world.  His 
method  of  laying  down  charts  and  maps,  by  a 
projection  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  piano, 
IS  still  in  nse.  The  most  important  of  his  works 
are:  Ghronologia  a  M-aadi  Evordio  ad  1668 
(Cologne,  1669) ;  Tabula  Oeojraphiex  ad  Men- 


Um  Ptolmuti  rettitvUt  (1576);  De  OrtottM* 
06  Fabriea  Mundi,  a  troatisa  pretized  to  the 
nniform  edition  of  his  maps (1694);  and  Atiat, 
tine  Qeographiea  Meditationa  dt  Fabriea  Jtti»- 
di  etfahrieati  Figitra  (Duisburg,  1596). 

■EUXD.  a  central  county  of  California,  in- 
tersected by  the  Ban  Joaquin  river,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  Merced  and  Mariposa,  its  tributa- 
ries; area,  1,976  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,807, 
of  whom  186  were  Chinese.  It  is  bonnded 
W.  by  the  Coast  range.  The  soil  is  very  fer- 
tile. It  is  traversed  by  the  Visalia  division 
of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  The  ohi^ 
productions  in  1870  were  218,162  bushels  of 
wheat,  14,466  of  Indian  com,  143,486  of  bar- 
ley, 13,830  of  Irish  and  11,880  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 281,072  lbs.  of  wool,  832,680  of  buttw, 
229,208  of  cheese,  and  8,195  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  2,882  horses,  49,631  cattle,  46,626 
sheep,  and  9,064  swine.    Capital,  Snelling. 

■SXCBB,  the  name  of  counties  in  eight  of  the 
United  States.  L  A  W.  county  of  New  Jersey, 
bordering  on  Delaware  river ;  area,  260  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  46,886.  The  surfaoe  i*  uneven, 
and  somewhat  elevated  toward  the  N.,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  New  Jei^ 
sey,  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  the  Belvidere  and 
Delaware,  and  the  Mercer  and  Somerset  rail- 
roads, and  the  Delaware  and  RBritan  canaL 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  149,288 
bushels  of  wheat,  546,547  of  Indian  com,  428,- 
143  of  oots,  222,207  of  potatoes,  17,618  Iba.  of 
tobacco,  26,426  of  wool,  600,343  of  butter,  and 
28,767  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,404  horvM, 
8,801  milch  cows,  8,C29  other  cattle,  9,884 
sheep,  and  6,788  swine;  4  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  1  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars,  21  of  men's  clothing,  4  of  ground 
coffee  and  spices,  1  of  cotton  goods,  8  of  wool- 
ten  goods,  1  of  dmgs  and  chemicals,  65  of 
wagon  materials,  8  of  India-rubber  and  elastio 
goods,  6  of  forged  and  rolled  iron,  2  of  nails 
and  spikes,  6  of  iron  castings,  7  of  machinery, 
1  of  lead  and  zinc,  9  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
14  of  stone  and  earthen  ware,  1  of  wire  work,  8 
saw  mills,  and  15  floor  mills.  Capital,  Tren- 
ton. II>  A  W,  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bor- 
dering on  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Shenango  and 
several  smaller  creeks;  area,  824 sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  49,977.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Eztensive  coal  minee  are 
found,  also  iron  and  limestone.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Atlantio  and  Great  Western  rulroad, 
the  Erie  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Shenango  and 
Allegheny,  and  the  Franklin  division  of  the 
Lake  Shore;  also  by  theBeaver  and  Erie  canal. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  S41,SS9 
bushels  of  wheat,  24,860  of  rye,  889,743  of 
Indian  corn,  883,966  of  oats,  66,635  of  buck- 
wheat, 149,124  of  potatoes,  618,422  lbs.  of  flax, 
246,639  of  wool,  1.616,067  of  butter,  101,630 
of  cheese,  and  68,422  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
11,890  horses,  16,570  milch  cows,  18,489  oth- 
er cattle,  68,038  sheep,  and  16,414  swine;  S8 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of 
dressed  flax,  3  of  forged  and  rolled  iron,  S  of 
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BiSa  and  aplkea,  16  of  tron  eastiiigB,  9  of  ma- 
chinery, IS  tanneries,  8  breweries,  62  sav  mills, 
9  pluuDg  mills,  20  dour  millfi,  and  S  woollen 
mills.  Capital,  Mercer.  III.  A  8.  cooot;  of 
Wert  Vii^nia,  bordering  on  Virginia,  bounded 
E.  b7  Uie  Kanawba  ana  intersMt«d  bj  Blue- 
stone  river;  area,  S40  gq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1870, 
7,064,  of  whom  894  were  colored.  A  range  of 
tbe  AUeghanies  extends  alon^  tbe  N.  W.  bor- 
der. The  chief  prodactiona  in  1870  were  26,- 
766  bushels  of  wheat,  6,697  of  rye,  114,746  of 
Indian  com,  46,184  of  oats,  10,66?  of  potatoes, 
117,429  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,713  of  woo!,  109,- 
856  of  bntter,  and  2,B17  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  1,667  horses,  2,722  milch  cows,  S,196  oth- 
er cattle.  8,29S  sheep,  and  6,864  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Princeton.  I?.  A  central  oonntj  of  Ken- 
tDoky,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Kentacky  river,  and 
E.  by  Wck's  river,  and  drained  by  the  head 
waters  of  Salt  river :  area,  240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  18,144,  of  whom  8,810  were  colored. 
The  enrface  is  undoleting  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Tbe  chief  productions  in  1870  were  146,584 
bosbels  of  wheat,  28,941  of  rye,  496,776  of 
Indian  corn,  66,001  of  oats,  14,651  of  potatoes, 
88,684  lbs.  of  wool,  123,042  of  butter,  and  8,992 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  S,TS8  horses,  2,220 
milch  cows,  8,76S  other  cattle,  7,694  sheep, 
dlB,349ewiiie;  8 maunfactories of  carriages 


A  W.  coanty  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana, 
drained  by  the  St  Uary's  and  Wabash  rivers 
and  branches ;  area  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
17,364.  It  has  a  level  snrface  heavily  timbered, 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  chief  prodnctions  in 
1870  were  838,180  basbelB  of  wheat,  841,776 
of  Indian  com,  244,280  of  oats,  84,298  of  po- 
tatoes, 12,689  of  flas  seed,  94,748  lbs.  of  wool, 
873,966  of  hatter,  and  16,627  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  6,618  horses,  6,816  milch  cows, 
6,766  other  cattle,  26,660  sheep,  and  24,406 
swine.  Capital,  Oeiina.  II.  A  N.  W.  county 
of  Illinois,  separated  from  Iowa  by  the  Missis- 
sippi; area,  660  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  18,768. 
There  are  extensive  prainos  in  the  county,  and 
it  is  heavily  timbered  along  tbe  banks  of  the 
Mississippi ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Galva  and 
Eeithsburg  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Barlington, 
and  Quincy  railroad  passes  through  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  802,494  bnshels 
of  wheat,  40,778  of  rye,  2,054,938  of  Indian 
com,  462,868  of  oats,  94,241  of  potatoes,  62,- 
088  lbs.  of  wool,  376,787  of  bntter,  and  28,180 
tona  of  hay.  There  were  10,984  horses,  7,966 
milch  cows,  16,658  other  cattle,  11,278  sheep, 
and  41,663  swine;  18  manufactories  of  car- 
riages, 7  of  uddlery  and  harness,  9  flour  mills, 
and  1  saw  mill.  Capital,  Aledo.  Til.  A  N. 
county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Iowa,  and 
drained  by  Weldon  river ;  area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  11,657,  of  whom  03  were  colored.  It 
has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile  soil.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 
oiflo  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  80,068  bushels  of  wheat,  478,780  of  Indian 
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com,  160,081  of  oats,  48,069  of  potatoes,  17,660 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  67,000  of  wool,  284,074  of  but- 
ter, and  11,662  tons  of  hay.  ITiere  were  6,168 
horses,  4,416  milch  cows,  8,342  other  cattle, 
86,441sheep,andig,627Bwine.  Capitid, Prince- 
ton. ¥111.  A  N.  W.  county  of  Dakota,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  byMisaoori  river;  ares,  about  900 
sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Big  Enife  and 
other  affluents  of  the  Missouri.  It  has  been  re- 
cently formed,  and  is  not  included  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1870.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  tbe 
soil  moderately  fertile. 

MQtCOt,  ^^t^  B°  American  revolutionary 
soldier,  bom  in  Scotland  about  1720,  died  near 
Princeton,  N".  J.,  Jan.  12,  177T.  He  was  edu- 
cated aa  a  physician,  and  served  as  a  surgeon's 
assistant  in  the  army  of  the  young  pretender 
at  Cullodeo.  He  soon  after  settled  in  Virginia, 
and  in  1756  served  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war  and  volnnteared  in  the  ezpedftion  led  by 
Broddock  to  Fort  Dnqnesne.  At  the  battle  of 
Monongahela,  July  9,  ne  was  wounded  in  tbe 
shonlder,  and  wandered  alone  through  the 
wilderness  to  Fort  Cumberland,  100  m.  distant. 
He  retnmed  to  his  practice,  and  was  residing 
in  Fredericksburg  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution, when  be  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
one  of  the  regiments  authorized  in  1776  by  the 
Vi^nia  convention,  and  tbrongh  the  inflnence 
of  Washington  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  with  the  command  of  the  flying  camp 
organised  In  the  spring  of  1776.    He  accom- 

S anted  Washington  on  bis  retreat  through  IfTew 
ersey,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  at  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  In  the  sacceeding  action  at 
Princeton  he  led  the  vanguard,  compoeed  prin- 
cipaily  of  militia.  His  men  beginning  to  waver 
before  tbe  attack  of  the  enemy,  he  made  an 
energetic  attempt  to  rally  them,  and  was  felled 
to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  the  bntt  end  of 
a  musket.  Tbonsh  surrounded  by  British  sol- 
diers, he  rose  and  defended  himself  with  bis 
sword,  refusing  quarter,  and  after  a  brief 
struggle,  in  which  he  was  repeatedly  bayo- 
net^ was  left  for  dead  upon  the  field.  He 
was  removed  soon  sfter  the  battle  to  a  house 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  about  a  week  after- 
ward he  died.  His  corpse  was  followed  to  the 
grave  in  Philadelphia  by  upward  of  80,000 
people.  In  November,  1840,  a  monameiit  to 
his  memory  was  dedicated  at  the  Laur^  Hill 
cemetery.  Provision  was  made  by  congress 
for  tbe  education  of  his  youngest  soq. 

HBCOSBDlfl,  a  borough  of  Franklin  oo., 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  IG  m.  8.  W, 
of  ChambersbD'rg  and  62  m.  S.  W.  of  Harris- 
burg;  pop.  in  1870,  071.  It  is  the  seat  of 
MercereboTV  college  (Reformed),  organized  in 
1866,  and  having  in  I878-'4  6  professors,  3 
tutors,  60  preparatory,  46  collegiate,  and  6 
theological  students,  and  a  library  of  2,000 
volumes.  The  theological  department  was  or- 
ganized in  1872.  Marshall  college  and  the 
theolo^cal  seminary  of  the  Beformed  church, 
formeriy  situated  here,  have  been  removed  to 
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Lancaster,  the  former  in  16SS  and  the  latter 
in  1871.  The  college  was  merged  with  Frank- 
lin ooWegs,  and  b  now  known  aa  Franklin  and 
UarehalToollege. 

■EBCHINT,  CoMMtelaa.    See  Faotob. 

MEKCIl,  the  largest  kingdom  of  the  Saion 
heptarchy  in  the  island  of  Britain.  The  name 
is  derived  from  mari,  meaning  frontier,  as  this 
vaa  the  most  western  of  the  three  kingdoms 
of  the  Angles.  It  wan  sitnated  inland,  being 
bounded  H.  bj  Cambria  and  Northnmbria,  E. 
by  East  Anglia  and  Eases,  S.  by  Wessez,  and 
w.  by  Waloa,  and  inolnded  the  modern  coun- 
liea  of  Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Balop,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Northamp- 
ton, Hantingdon,  Hereford,  Worneater,  War- 
wick, Glouceater,  Oxford,  and  Bnckinghara, 
and  parts  of  Hertford  and  Bedford.  It  was 
founded  by  Crida,  an  Angle,  about  586,  was 
subject  for  a  time  to  the  Northumbrians,  and 
afterward  subdued  East  Angl'a  and  Kent.  Ita 
more  important  kings  were  Penda,  Etbelred, 
Kenred,  and  WigleLwho  was  finally  conquered 
by  Egbert,  king  of  Weesei,  in  82T. 

■nCK,  Jahan  Hdutek,  a  German  scholar, 
bom  in  Darmstadt,  April  11,  1741,  died  June 
97, 1T91.  He  officiated  in  various  public  func- 
tions in  his  native  town,  translated  Addison's 
"Cato"  and  other  works  from  the  English, 
cooperated  with  Lavater  in  the  pablication  of 
his  work  oa  p^siognomy,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  fran^urUr  geldiTte  ATUeigen, 
DauUehfr  Merkur,  and  other  leading  periodi- 
oala,  and  in  various  other  literary  enterprises. 
His  select  works  were  edited  long  after  hia 
death  by  Stahr,  and  published  in  Oldenburg  in 
1810.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  in  German 
literature  on  account  of  his  intimate  association 
with  Goethe,  Herder,  and  other  eminent  men, 
npon  whose  intellectoal  development  he  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  by  his  literary  criticism. 
The  latter  part  of  Merck's  life  was  saddened 
by  domestic  and  pecuniary  misfortunes,  which 
led  him  to  shoot  himaelf.  The  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Goethe,  Ilerder,  Wieland, 
and  others,  were  published  by  Wagner  (Darm- 
stadt, 18SG) ;  and  another  edition  of  Lis  cor- 
respondence, including  both  letters  received 
and  written  by  bim,  appeared  in  1838. 

■ESCDBT,  or  QalcluUnr)  &  metal  of  the 
color  and  lustra  of  silver,  and  fluid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  whence  its  ancient  name  of  ar- 

Smtam  vivutn,  and  that  by  which  it  was  culled 
y  Aristotle  and  Theophrastns,  who  made  the 
earliest  mention  of  it,  ip-prpoi  jt^ur^c,  fluid  silver. 
It  was  alao  known  as  hydrargiiTiiTn,  and  from 
this  its  chemical  symbol,  Hg,  is  derived.  The 
equivalent  of  the  met^  is  200;  and  its  specific 
gravity,  which  varies  somewhat  with  the  tem- 
perature, is  given  by  Kopp  as  I8'B57  at  fl2-6'' 
F.  At  89°  or  40°  below  aero  F.  the  metal  be- 
comes solid  and  crystallizes  in  regular  octahe- 
dron^ contracting  in  balk  and  assuming  the 
density  of  14;  the  mass  is  malleable,  and  re- 
sembles lead.  Its  boiling  point  is  662°  F.,  at 
which  it  forms  an  iavisible,  transparent  vapor, 
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the  density  of  which  is  6,0Tfl,  ur  being  1,000. 
Before  assuming  this  form,  if  exposed  to  the 
air  at  high  temperatnres,  it  absorbs  oiygea 
and  is  converted  into  the  red  oxide,  which  is 
deoomposed  at  the  boiling  point.  Above  40° 
F.  mercury  is  somewhat  volatile,  as  may  be 
shown  by  holding  an  iodized  daguerreotype 

Elate,  that  bsa  been  submitted  to  the  aotion  of 
eht  in  the  camera,  over  a  bath  of  mercury, 
when  the  picture  wiJ!  be  brought  out  by  the 
vapor.  Qold  leaf  b  also  affected  by  the  vapor 
when  suspended  in  a  vial  containing  mercury 
and  kept  at  ordinary  temperatarea.  Strong 
nitric  acid  dissolves  mercnry;  but  hydrochloric 
acid,  hot  or  cold,  does  not  afFect  it.  It  ia 
oxidized  by  heated  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
Exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  mercury 
gathers  a  film  of  gray  oxide  npon  ita  anrface. 
which  adheres  to  &e  glass  in  which  the  metal 
is  contained;  glycerine  is  employed  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  this  film.  When  mercnry 
oontaina  dissolved  in  it  lead,  zinc,  or  other 
eztraneons  oiidizahle  metals,  these  may  be 
removed  by  covering  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
placed  in  a  ahallow  vessel,  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  stirring  frequently.  The  acid  attacks 
and  takes  up  the  foreign  matters,  and  may  also 
form  a  crust  of  nitrate  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  mercnry.  This  is  a  more  efficient  method 
of  pnridcation  than  that  of  distillation  when 
zinc  is  present,  as  this  ia  distilled  over  with 
the  mercnry.  Impurities  mechanically  mixed 
with  mercury  may  often  he  removed  by  strain- 
ing the  metsJ  through  paper  perforated  with  a 
very  small  hole,  or  sqaeezing  it  throngh  wash 
leatiiBT,  But  it  a  film  of  oxide  still  adheres  to 
the  mercnry,  this  may  be  removed  by  agitating 
it  violently  in  a  bottle  in  which  some  powdered 
white  sugar  has  been  introduced,  then  blowing 
air  into  the  bottle,  repeating  the  shaking  and 
blowing  several  times,  and  then  filtering.  Mer- 
cury nnites  with  varions  metals,  as  gold,  sil- 
vor,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  bismuth,  forming  com- 
ponnda  which  are  noticed  under  the  bead  of 
AuALOAH.  In  some  cases  the  cheapest  of  the 
metals  named  have  been  naed  to  adolterato 
mercury.  The  effect  of  this  mixture  is  to 
produce  an  amalgam,  the  presence  of  which  is 
easily  detected  by  the  fluid,  when  poured  npon 
a  plate  of  glass  or  porcelain,  not  flowing  freely, 
but  leaving  a  trace  behind  it. — Mercnry  occurs 
native  in  globnles  scattered  throneh  msasea  of 
rooks  or  ore,  and  also  (rarely)  in  Uie  form  of  a 
silver  amalgam ;  but  chiefly  as  a  sulphide  >A 
mercnry.  (See  Cinn&bah.)  It  seldom  if  ever 
occurs  in  fissure  veins,  though  sometimes  it  im- 

fregnatea  or  cunstitutea  well  defined  deports, 
t  is  found  in  geological  formations  of  almost 
all  ages,  and  particularly  in  talcose  snd  argil- 
laceous slates.  The  most  important  deposit  in 
the  world  is  that  of  Almaden  in  Spun,  from 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  theRomansannually 
obtained  about  700,000  lbs,  of  cinnabar.  The 
matrix  of  the  ore  oonsiets  of  quartz  and  qnartz- 
o»e  aandstone,  intermixed  with  cinnabar  In 
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beds  or  interoalatod  Teins,  enclosed  in  dates 
and  quartzites  of  upper  SiloriaD  age.  A  maw 
of  ore  nearly  100  ft  wide,  oftlled  tl  Rotario, 
conatitates  the  largest  development.  The  Span- 
ish gorernment  holds  the  title  and  hu  leaeed 
the  mines  to  the  fiothschilds.  The  average 
Tield  of  all  the  ore  is  about  7'86  per  cent. 
(See  AuuDBit.)  The  annual  prodootion  of 
tlia  Spanish  mines  was  estimated  in  186T  at 
about  2,600,000  lbs.  At  Idria,  in  Ill;ria,  cin- 
nabar oocnrs  imprecating  beds  of  limestone 
of  nncertdn  age.  (See  Idbia.)  These  mines 
are  controlled  by  the  government,  and  the 
prodnct  in  1871  was  750,400  lbs.,  and  about 
ISS.SOO  lbs.  of  artificial  einnabar.  The  material 
b  ver7  soft,  someUmes  contains  globules  of 
mercury,  and  gives  ofF  meronri&l  fumes  which 
injure  the  hwtlth  of  the  workmen.  In  the 
Palatinate  quicksilver  ores  are  foand  at  mode- 
rate depths  distributed  in  the  fissnres  of  the 
rook  apparently  by  sablimation.  At  Ripa,  in 
Modena,  cinnabar  impr^atee  micaceous  and 
talooae  slates.  At  Vair  Alto,  in  Venetia,  it 
ooenrs  in  the  calcareous  schists  and  in  qoartz- 
ose  porphyry.  Native  meroary  is  found  at 
UontpeUier  in  France,  disseminated  throngh 
tertiary  marls  and  oaloareous  conglomerate. 
In  Ohili  cinnabar  is  found  in  granitic  rocks, 
and  in  Fern  in  sandstone  associated  with  coal. 
The  great  Pernvisn  mines  of  Hnancavelioa  were 
worked  as  early  as  ISSA.  The  prodnct  down 
to  1S46  was  abont  1,100,000  quintals  of  mer- 
cury (101-60  Iba.  each).  Of  this  only  6S.0O0 
aaintals  were  produced  after  17B9,  np  to  which 
me  Humboldt  pves  the  production  as  1,040,- 
409  quintals,  worth  at  the  government  price 
(75,064,237.  The  present  annual  production 
of  Fern  probably  does  not  exceed  200,000  lbs. 
Uercury  is  found  at  man;  localities  in  Mexico, 
hot  is  not  extracted  at  present  on  a  large  scale. 
The  great  consumption  of  this  metal  in  the 
patio  process  at  the  haiiienda$  or  metallurgicat 
works  of  Mexico  is  supplied  by  importations 
from  Spain  and  Oslifomia. — The  deposits  of 
New  Almaden,  19  m.  from  San  Soak,  in  Santa 
Clant  CO.,  California,  occnr  in  the  Coast  range, 
in  a  belt  of  altered  cretaoeous  slates,  between 
beds  of  serpentine  on  either  side.  The  ore  is 
found  in  a  seriea  of  irr^nlar  cavities  oceurring 
without  apparent  connection  or  order.  The 
average  yield  of  the  ore  worked  inlSTSat  New 
Almaden  was  7'S6  percent  quicknlver;  a  large 
amount  (something  more  than  one  half)  of  the 
material  reduced  in  that  year  was  tierra*  or 
poor  earthy  screenings,  yielding  S  per  cent. 
This  reduced  the  general  average  to  4*87  per 
cent.  The  product  of  this  property  for  21^ 
years,  ending  Dec.  81,  1873,  was  as  follows ; 

ITcrAbiudu  mbie DTS.ISO  ShIe*,  or  MMCOTSIbL 

EiulqnlU  ^    Vttn     -      or     80^881  " 

ToUl W8,111  lluk*,0T4<«S^«BSllii. 

(A  flask  confauns  70i1ba.)  Thedeposit  at  New 
Almaden  was  first  found  by  Indians,  who  used 
the  material  as  a  punt,  and  excavated  openings 
SO  or  60  ft.  into  the  mountain  in  search  of  it. 
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In  1824  and  afterward  the  Spaniards  attempted 
to  work  it  for  silver.  In  184fi  it  was  worked 
first  for  mercury  by  Capt  Castillero.  Opera- 
tions were  suspended  during  the  wsr,  and  re- 
commenced in  1848,  and  a  company  of  Ueii- 
cans  and  English  held  the  mine  from  I860  to 
1868,  when  tney  were  enjoined,  pending  litiga- 
tion as  to  title.  The  value  of  the  product  up 
to  this  time  had  amounted,  according  to  legal 
papers,  to  over  $8,000,000,  and  was  estimated 
at  $1,000,000  anncally.  The  total  valne  of  the 
New  Almaden  property  was  rated  by  the 
United  States  attorney  general  at  flG^OO,- 
000.  In  tiie  same  neighborhood  the  lEnri- 
qoite,  Providencia,  and  Gnadalupe  mines  have 
been  worked.  In  Fresno  county  the  New  Idria 
series  of  minea,  including  the  San  Carlos,  Au- 
rora, Idria,  Molino,  Wasnington,  Benada,  and 
Victorener  minea^wntaln  cinnabar  in  sand- 
stone and  slate.  The  Fanoohe  Grande,  in  this 
connty,  is  famous  in  the  records  of  litigation 
and  legislation  as  the  McGarrahon  claim.  The 
Redington  mine  in  Lake  connty  is  nmilor  In 
formation  to  the  New  Almaden.  The  decrease 
of  late  years  In  the  production  of  quicksilver 
in  Califomis,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  price, 
have  led  to  numerous  discoveries  and  new  open- 
ings of  mines  in  that  state.  The  producing 
mines  in  1878  are  given  as  follows :  New  Al- 
maden, 11,042  flasks;  New  Idria,  7,S0O;  Red- 
ington, 4,200 ;  Oreat  Western,  661 ;  Uonhat- 
ton,  621 ;  Summit,  7B{  American,  128;  Napa, 
1B9;  California,  BBS;  Fhcenix,  880;  Wash- 
ington, 197.  As  the  price  of  quicksilver  had 
risen  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  (1  20  per  pound, 
and  had  averaged  dnring  the  year  something 
over  %\  per  pound,  the  prodnct  of  California 
in  187S  may  be  valued  at  more  than  $2,000,000. 
In  quantity  the  production  was  leas  than  that 
of  previous  years.  Oalifomia  yielded  in  186?, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Paris  expod- 
tion,  S,BeO,000  lbs.,  out  of  a  total  for  all  conn- 
tries  of  7,088,120  lbs.— The  methods  employed 
in  mining  quicksilver  ores  present  no  peculiar 
features,  except  those  which  are  incident  to  the 
great  irregularity  of  the  deposits.  The  theory 
of  the  reduction  of  tiie  ores  is  simple.  Pure 
einnabar  contains  18-7B  parts  of  sulphur  to 
86-21  of  qnicksitver.  The  general  average  of 
the  ores  extracted  is,  however,  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  quicksilver ;  in  the  majority  of  the 
deposits  in  California  not  over  2  per  cent. 
Even  much  poorer  ore  than  this  is  worked  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  dilTercDce  in 
the  grade  of  ore  depends  upon  the  proportion 
of  inlermiied  gangue  or  sterile  rock.  The  cin- 
nabar itself  is  usually  nearly  pure.  In  treating 
it,  the  anlphnr  must  first  be  separated  from 
'the  quicksilver,  and  then,  since  in  this  process 
the  quicksilver  is  vaporized,  its  metallic  fnmea 
must  be  recondensed.  Two  systems  sre  em- 
ployed. By  the  first  the  powdered  ore  is  heated 
in  retorts  with  60per  cent  of  Its  weight  of  lime 
iron  filings.    The  sulphur  combines  with  the 
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are  then  passed  into  condensers.    67  the  leo- 

ond  ayHtem  the  ore  is  burned  in  fumacea,  where 
tlie  mlphar  is  converted  into  Bulphurons  acid 
gas  bjtUe  ailmiBaion  ot  air,  and  the  qaioksilrer 
fa  set  free  as  a  vapor.  All  the  vapors  and  gases 
from  this  combnatioo  pass  into  oondenaing 
chambers,  where  the  quicksilver  is  condensed, 
while  the  f^es  escape  to  the  cliimney.  The 
retort  system,  allhongh  less  wasteful  in  quick- 
silver, involves  so  much  additional  expense 
that  it  ia  not  advantageous  in  practice.  The 
roasting  of  cinnabar  in  furnacea  is  now  nni- 
versal.  The  furnaces  used  are  of  two  gene- 
ra classes,  intermittent  and  perpetnal.  In  the 
former,  a  large  charge  is  introdaced,  bnrned, 
and  withdrawn  when  it  has  become  cool,  leav- 
ing the  fnrnace  ready  for  another.  In  a  per- 
petual furnace  nnoll  charges  are  continuallj 
introdaced  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  bnrned 
ore  is  withdrawn  without  interrapting  the  pro- 
cess. Intermittent  furnaces  of  different  varie- 
tiea  are  uaad  at  Almaden,  Idria,  and  some  points 
in  Oalifornia.  A  Spanish  furnace  at  Almaden 
Is  peculiar  in  its  ajat«ra  of  condensation,  by 
which  Che  quicksilver  is  distilled  in  large  num- 
bers of  clay  cruoiblcB  joined  together  like  pipes. 
The  condensing  chambers  contain  528  of  these 
in  13  rows  of  a  each.  Each  Aludel.  so  called, 
is  abont  18  in.  long,  10  in.  wide  in  the  middle, 
and  6  in.  wide  at  each  end,  where  it  fits  into 
the  next.  A  small  hole  in  each  allows  the  con- 
densed quicksilver  to  flow  out  into  a  gutter 
leading  to  a  central  channel.  The  furnace  con- 
sists of  a  cylindrical  shaft  about  S  ft.  in  diame- 
ter and  26  ft.  high,  divided  by  perforated  arches, 
9  or  10  ft.  from  the  top,  into  two  compart- 
ments, the  upper  being  for  ore  and  the  lower 
for  fuel.  The  process  of  burning  and  diatilling 
quicksilver  lasts  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  furniice  ia  recharged,  and  Che  Aludeln 
are  taken  up,  emptied,  and  rearranged.  The 
famace  ns3d  at  Idria  has  a  series  ot  brick 
chambers  separated  by  partition  walla  for  con- 
densing the  quicksilver.  The  intermitCent  fur- 
naces of  Gaiifornia  are  also  provided  with  brick 
condensers.  The  power  which  bricks  have  of 
retuning  heat  is  one  of  the  greatest  objections 
to  their  use ;  another  is  the  inevitable  losa  of 

Suicksilver,  which  forces  ita  way  oven  throagh 
le  beat  mnde  bottoms  of  condensing  cham- 
liers,  and  through  imperceptible  cracks  in  the 
walls.  The  furnaces  of  California  are  built 
upon  arches,  and  near  the  bottom  of  these 
arches  pieces  of  sheet  iron  are  placed  in  the 
masonry,  which  catch  the  quicksilver  as  it 
filters  through,  and  conduct  it  to  a  basin.  The 
merit  of  brick  condensers  as  compared  with 
iron  lies  in  their  ease  of  construction  and  re- 
pair, and  in  their  indifference  to  the  sulphuric 
acid  which  is  formed  with  the  sulphurous  acid 

f;ases  in  contact  with  steam  and  oxygen.  The 
ntermittont  furnaces  at  New  Almaden  are 
40  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high,  each 
b^ng  divided  into  compartments,  the  fire  oc- 
copfing  one  at  the  end,  and  the  heat  passing 
through  the  ores  into  flues.    A  charge  of  16,000 


lbs.  is  worked  in  60  hours  with  wood  fuel  A 
flue  from  the  famace  posses  upward  to  the 
first  condensation  chamber,  whtcu  is  8  ft.  long, 
4  ft.  bread,  and  G  ft.  high.  The  chambers  are 
covered  with  cast-iron  plates  luted  down.  After 
passing  through  eight  chambers  the  remaining 
vapors  are  conducted  into  a  tank,  where  tiiey 
are  sprinkled  with  water,  and  thence  escape  by 
wooaen  chimneys.  The  ore  is  usually  so  mixed 
for  treatment  as  to  present  a  uniform  low  pei^ 
centage.  The  finer  fragments  are  worked  np 
with  the  soft  loamy  portion,  and  the  mass  is 
kneaded  with  water  and  moulded  into  bricks, 
which  being  dried  in  the  san  are  worked  like 
the  rest.  A  great  saving  ot  fuel  may  be  effect- 
ed by  the  uae  of  perpetual  furnaces,  or  of  kilns 
such  as  are  employed  for  roasting  iron  ore  or 
time.  Of  this  olaaa  are  the  Alberti  fnrnace, 
wliich  is  a  reverberatory,  and  hence  suitable 
for  small-sized  pieces  only;  the  Huhner,  Pnlt, 
and  Vail'  Alta,  which  ore  shaft  furnaces  em- 

Sloyed  in  Gnrope;  and  the  furnaces  of  RiottA, 
inox,  and  Pershbaoker,  which  are  Galifomia 
improvements.  Oast-iron,  wooden,  or  wooden 
and  sheet-iron  tanks,  or  iron  tubes,  are  em- 
ployed as  condensers.  Draft  is  obt^ned  by 
means  of  suction  fans.  From  SO  to  24  tons 
of  ore  is  passed  through  a  perpetual  fornace 
duly,  every  ton  remaining  in  the  furnace  nine 
hours  above  the  fire  bridge,  and  an  additional 
time  of  three  to  four  hours  below  the  fire 
bridge  in  the  hottest  portion  of  the  fnrnace, 
where  the  lost  particles  of  quicksilver  are  ex- 
pelled. The  great  subtilty  with  which  the 
vapors  of  this  metal  penetrate  throagh  the 
minutest  openings  is  well  known  to  workmen 
at  qnioksilver  furnaces.  Beneath  the  old  fnr- 
naces  at  New  Almaden  S,000  flasks  were  re- 
covered by  washing  out  the  ground  to  a  depth 
ot  30  ft.  The  men  and  animals  employed  obont 
the  smelting  works  are  subject  to  salivation  and 
other  in jnrious  effects ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
mines  where,  as  nt  Idria,  native  mercury  occurs 
in  the  ores,  and  the  atmosphere  is  cont^inat«d 
with  mercurial  fumes.  At  New  Almaden  there 
has  been  little  or  no  complaint  among  tlie 
miners. — Metallic  mercury  in  its  usual  form 
has  no  action  upon  the  human  system  \  it  has 
been  taken  witn  impunity  in  quantities  of  a 
pound  weight ;  but  in  vapor  it  acts  enei^tically, 


reaulta  from  exposure  to  the  vapor 
of  mercury,  as  from  the  breaking  of  packages 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  in  various  processes  In 
the  arts,  as  in  gilding,  in  silvering  mirrors,  Ac. 
Mercury  is  nsed  in  medicine  in  many  forms, 
all  of  which  may  give  riae  to  ita  constitutional 
effects,  varying  in  the  time  reqniredfor  the  pro- 
duction of  their  action  and  in  the  nature  of  Uie 
local  distnrbonoe  they  produce.  Mercury  with 
chalk,  or  kydrargyrwa  cum  orata,  prepared  by 
rubbing  up  8  02.  of  mercury  with  6  ok.  of 
prepared  chalk,  and  blue  pill  made  from  a  mass 
composed  of  1  oz.  of  mercnry  rubbed  up  with 
It  OE.  of  oonfectjou  of  rosea,  and  then  Wtea 
with  (  oz.  of  powdered  liqnorioe  root,  aro 
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preparatioDS  in  Teiy  freqaent  use.  The  tneUl 
should  be  contained  in  them  in  a  state  of  divi- 
sion BO  fine  that  its  globules  are  not  made  visi- 
ble bj  a  lens  magnifying  four  diameters  or  more. 
A  small  portion  of  oxide  is  probabl;  present  in 
thero  alao,  whidi  is  more  eoluble  than  metalUo 
meroory,  and  thus  renders  tbe  preparations 
more  active.  'When  blue  pill  is  taken  in  small 
bnt  repeated  doeee,  the  first  appreciable  effect  is 
nmallf  an  increased  activity  of  the  secretions, 
particularly  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  dis- 
diargea  from  which  become  liquid  and  bilionH ; 
tbe  mncone  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  genito- 
nrinary  apparatus  maj  display  a  dmilorly  aug- 
mented secretion.  If  there  happen  to  be  any- 
where an  interstitial  deposit  of  fibrine,  or  an 
exudation  of  Ijmph,  or  ellnsioD  of  serum,  its 
abaorptioa  may  now  be  promoted;  oltbough 
BtaOi  says  if  tbe  mercorial  inflnence  be  earned 
too  far,  extensive  nloers  will  appear,  sometimes 
coated  with  false  membranes  or  exudations, 
and  tbe  eyelids  and  ankles  may  become  cede- 
matons,  and  even  general  dropsy  may  ensue. 
In  the  next  grade  of  tlie  unfavorable  action 
of  mercury  the  appetite  fails,  digeetion  is  im- 
paired, the  eeoretioDS  become  still  thinner  and 
more  copioos,  the  firmness  of  the  tissues  di- 
miaishes,  newly  formed  callus  is  dissolved,  and 
recently  healed  wounds  open  afresh  j  tbe  mus- 
cles waste,  the  skin  has  an  earthy  paleneas, 
with  the  other  consequences  mentionod  above. 
These  symptoms,  says  8till6,  appear  to  depend 
npon  the  radical  change  which  the  biood  has 
undergone  by  losing  a  large  portion  of  its  nat- 
ural solid  constitnents,  uid  perhaps  a  forma- 
tion of  less  highly  vitalized  componnds  of  ol- 
bnmeu  with  the  meronrial  salt.  Salivation  is 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  effects  of  tlie  con- 
tinoed  nee  of  meronry,  and  consists  in  a  copi- 
oos fiow  of  watery  saliva,  accompsuied  with 
•welling  and  soreness  of  the  gams  and  a  pe- 
cnliar  fetor  of  tbe  breath.  Ulceratdons  of  the 
mouth  may  occur.  The  power  of  mercury  to 
iacreaae  the  secretion  or  discharge  of  bile, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the 
most  undoubted  wholes  of  medical  faitb,  has 
recently  been  called  in  question;  bnt  although 
it  can  be  shown  eleorly  enough  that  in  certain 
dogs  tbe  secretion  of  bile  is  not  increased 
thereby,  yet  there  seeme  to  be  not  only  olini- 
oal  bot  experimental  evidence  to  show  diat,  in 
some  way  or  other,  the  flow  of  bile  into  tbe 
inteatiae  is  rendered  more  copious  by  mer- 
curial action.  The  constitutional  action  of 
moit  of  the  other  mercurial  preparstions  re- 
sembles that  first  described.  Calomel  (techni- 
cally oalledAydrar^yrieAIoT-idunmib)  is  often 
S'ven  as  a  cathartio,  and  when  so  given  pro- 
ices  no  constitntioiud  action  whatever,  ex- 
cept in  persona  who  ore  endowed  with  a  pecu- 
liar and  exceptional  sensitivenees  to  its  action. 
Corrofflve  satlimate  is  an  irritant  poison  even 
in  quite  small  dosee,  bat  when  given  in  doses 
■>'  ^  ^  A"'  "  P^'^  '*  '^  °"°  "'  ^^  ^"^ 
forms  in  wnich  to  use  tiie  drug  for  its  sys- 
temic action.      Turpeth  mineral,  which  is  a 
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basic  mlphate,  is  need  aa  an  emetic,  and  only 
exceptionally  is  absorbed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  produce  constitutional  effetts.  Innno- 
tions  with  mercurial  ointment  and  fumiga- 
tions with  the  bisulphuret  or  other  salts  may 
also  introduce  the  metal  into  the  systein  and 
give  rise  to  the  effects  above  described.  Botli 
calomel  and  corrodve  sublimate  have  been 
injected  subcntaneously,  hut  when  adminis- 
tered in  this  way  are  liable  to  produce  ab- 
scesses. Meronnal  fever  and  mercurial  tre- 
mors, the  latter  often  an  extremely  obstinate 
affection,  are  among  the  constitutional  effects 
of  mercury.      Slillli  says ;    "  Few  medicines 

E reduce  such  a  marked  sense  of  depreerion, 
oth  mental  and  bodily,  as  mercury  even  in 
ordinary  doses;  but  when  the  system  is 
brougbt  thoroughly  under  its  influence,  these 
effects  beoome  distressing;  the  susceptibility 
to  external  impressions,  and  particularly  to 
that  of  cold,  is  augmented,  pains  in  the  limbs 
are  felt,  slight  annoyances  disturb  the  equa- 
nimity, and  sometimes  mental  debility  ensues, 
so  that  a  moody  melancholy  and  fear  of  death 
may  overtake  the  patient."  The  statements 
in  regard  to  the  resemblance  of  letdons  induced 
by  mercury  to  those  of  the  later  stages  of 
syphilis  are  probably  exaggerated,  as  the  symp- 
toms of  mercurial  poisoning,  however  severe 
they  may  be,  are  not,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  examining  workmen  in  establish- 
ments where  mercury  is  used  sod  mercurial 
poisoning  familiar,  tbe  same  as  those  of  syph- 
ilis.— It  is  impossible  to  give  in  any  reasonaole 
space  an  account  of  the  uses  which  have  been 
made  of  mercury  in  various  diseases.  It  is 
much  less  used  now  than  formerly,  and  its 
marked  constitutional  effects  when  it  is  em- 
ployed are  avoided,  if  poanble,  rather  than 
sought  for.  It  is  most  largely  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis,  but  it  can  oe  shown 
that  even  here  it  is  not  absolutely  essential, 
although  surgeons  of  great  experience  are  oon- 
Sdent  that  the  diseBse  is  rendered  shorter 
and  more  manageable  thereby.  Tbe  general 
verdict  of  the  medical  profession  is  undooht- 
edly  in  favor  of  using  mercury  in  tbe  treat- 
ment of  syphilitic  disease,  but  of  limiting  its 
use  to  appropriate  cases.  It  should  not  be 
administered  indiscriminately  in  syphilitic  any 
more  tlian  in  other  affections.  In  tertiary 
syphilis  it  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  it 
at  all.  It  is  given  most  advantageously  in  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  hereditary  forms  of 
the  disease,  when  these  occur  in  individuals 
whose  constitutions  are  capable  of  bearing  the 
action  of  the  drug.  Whenever  inflammation, 
eepedaily  of  serous  membranes,  is  accompa- 
nied with  exudation,  the  careful  administra- 
tion of  mercury  is  often  of  advantage  in  pro- 
moting absorption  of  the  exudation. — Mercury 
is  a  dyad,  and  forms  two  sets  of  compoonda,  the 
mercurous  and  mercuric  salts;  there  are  two 
oxides,  mercnry  monoxide  or  mercuric  oxide, 
EgO,  and  mercurous  oxide,  HgiO.  When  mer- 
curic oxide  is  prepared  by  decompooing  the  ni- 
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trate  bj  heat,  it  has  a  bright  orange  color,  and 
is  knowa  as  the  red  oxide  of  meronr; .  la  the 
state  of  a  fiaelj  levigated  powder,  or  as  an 
ointment,  this  is  applied  externally  in  medicine 
aa  a  stimulant  ana  cauBtio.  The  name  red 
precipitate,  or  precipitate  per  te,  was  ^ven  to 
this  oxide  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  formei'lj  prepared.  Mercnr^  in  a  matrass 
(a  glass  Tessel  with  a  long  narrow  neclc)  was 
subjected  contiDuonaly  to  the  action  of  heat. 
The  mercurial  vapor  rising  in  tiie  neok  of  the 
matrass  was  converted  into  red  oxide,  which 
waa  prevented  from  escaping ;  and  as  the  op- 
eration went  on  for  weeks,  the  whole  was 
converted  into  the  aame  compound.  Other 
mercurial  compounds  of  espedal  interest  are 
the  subchloridc  and  cblorida,  tbe  one  desoribed 
aader  Calomel  and  the  other  under  Cobbo- 
81VB  SuBUHATB. — In  tlie  arts,  mercnrj  is  em- 
ployed in  the  oonstrnction  of  philosophical  in- 
Btruments,  and  is  preferred  to  other  duids  for 
filling  thermometers  and  borotnetera  by  reawia 
of  the  great  range  of  temperature  through 
which  it  expands  or  oontraeta  aalformly  with 
equal  increisa  or  decrease  of  heat.  Its  amal- 
gam with  Ud  is  largely  used  for  coating  or 
"silvering"  the  backs  of  mirrors.  The  punt, 
vermilion,  is -its  aulphuret,  cinnabar.  But  its 
principal  consumption  is  in  the  eitraotian  of 
silver  and  gold  from  their  ores  in  the  amalga- 
mating prooesj,    (See  AuALaAUATios.) 

KEBCDEI,  or  HtmN,  an  ancient  deity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Aooording  to  the  Greek 
legend,  he  was  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Uoia,  a 
daaghter  of  Atlas.  He  was  bom  in  a  cave  of 
Ml  Orllene,  in  Arcadia,  whenca  hia  epithet 
Oylleni.in.  Soon  aft«r  bis  birtb,  escaping 
from  his  cradle,  he  went  to  Pieria,  and  stole 
several  of  Apollo's  oxen,  which  he  drove  to 
P/los,  where  ne  slaughtered  two  for  a  banquet 
and  sacrifice,  and  concealed  the  rest.  On  r»- 
tnming  to  Cyllene,  he  found  a  tortoise  at  the 
entrance  of  bis  cave,  of  whose  shell  and  same 
of  the  ox  intestines  ha  conatrncted  the  first 
lyre.  Apollo,  knowiug  who  had  stolen  his 
oattle,  went  to  Oyllene  to  demand  restitution  j 
and  when  Hercurj  denied  the  theft  be  took 
him  before  Jnpiter,  who  obliged  him  to  con- 
fess. But  when  Apoilo  heara  Heronry  per- 
form on  the  lyre,  he  wa3  so  delighted  that  he 
permitted  the  young  musician  to  retua  the 
oattla,  and  presented  to  him  hia  golden  eadiice- 
iu,  or  pastoral  staff,  teaching  bim  at  the  same 
tirne  tne  art  of  prophesying  with  dice.  Jupi- 
ter appointed  him  Herald  general  of  the  gods, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  frequently  the  medi- 
um of  commnnication  between  mortals  and 
immortals.  It  was  he  who  oonduotad  Priam 
to  Achilla^  when  the  venerable  monarch  went 
ito  beg  the  body  of  Hector  from  hia  conqueror. 
He  bound  Ixion  to  the  wheel  for  boasting 
of  intimacy  with  Jnno,  chained  Prometheua 
to  the  Oancasos,  and  escorted  Jnno,  Venus, 
and  Minerva  to  Mt.  Ida  t«  submit  their  oharma 
to  the  judgment  of  Paris.  Mercury  was  es- 
teemed the  author  of  various  inventions,  and 


the  ori^  of  letters,  nambers,  astronomy, 
muuc,  military  tactics,  gymnaatioa,  weights, 
and  measures  was  ascribed  to  him.  He  was 
alao  regarded  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  gymnasia,  and  the  patron 
of  fraud  and  perjury.  The  original  seat  of 
his  worship  was  Arcadia,  whence  it  grudually 
spread  over  the  Grecian  world.  Ilis  festivals 
were  called  Hertnaia.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  temples  was  that  on  Mt  Cyllene.  The 
prin<upal  things  sacred  to  him  were  the  palm 
tree  and  the  tortoise.  He  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  yonng  man  with  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  adorned  with  wings,  in  his  right  hand  a 
herald's  staS  or  a  sceptre,  and  on  bis  feet  a  pair 
of  winged  sandals.— In  Rome,  Mercnry  was  the 
god  of  oommeroe  and  diplomacy,  lite  atyraa 
of  his  name,  mws  and  euriut,  dearly  indicate 
hia  predominant  function.  A  temple  was  raised 
to  him  in  Rome  near  the  Oircos  Maiimua  as 
early  as  196  B.  O.,  and  an  altar  of  his  stood 
contiguous  to  the  Porta  Oapena.  Under  the 
cognomen  of  Malevolos,  or  uie  "ill-disposed," 
he  had  a  statue  in  the  eteu«  tohritu,  or  Sober 
street,  in  which  no  wine  shops  were  allowed  to 
be  kept,  and  there  milk  was  the  sole  beverage 
offered  to  him.  Thia  statue  held  a  purse  in  one 
of  its  handa  as  a  symbol  of  hia  commercial 
functions.  The  festival  of  Mercury  was  cele- 
brated on  the  36th  of  May,  which  was  regarded 
oa  a  high  day  by  the  Roman  merchants.  After 
the  various  relations  of  Greece  and  Rome  bad 
become  intimate,  the  Hermes  of  the  former 
and  the  Meronrius  of  tie  latter  were  populariy 
considered  idendoal,  though  the  resemblanoe 
between  the  two  divinities  was  very  slight, 
and  was  never  admitted  by  the  fetUUet,  or 
guardians  of  the  pnblio  faith  of  Rome. 

KEKGIIBT,  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sno, 
travelling  at  a  mean  distance  from  it  of  about 
8G,S9Z,0l)O  m.  The  eooentrioity  of  the  orbit  of 
Mercury  is  considerable,  the  centre  of  the  orbit 
being  more  than  7,000,000  m.  from  the  centra 
of  the  sun.  Thus  hia  greatest  diatanoe  from 
the  ann  amoonts  to  about  42,669,000  m.,  his 
least  to  about  28,1 1S,000  m.  When  nearest  to 
the  earth.  Mercury's  distance  from  ns  amounta 
to  about  46,000,000  m.;  but  when  so  situated 
he  ia  not  viaibie,  because,  being  between  na 
and  the  sun,  his  darkened  hemisphere  is  turned 
toward  na.  His  greatest  distance  amounts  to 
abont  186,600,000  m.  When  be  is  at  his  great- 
oat  distance  his  illuminated  faoe  is  turned  di- 
rectly toward  the  earth ;  but  he  cannot  then  be 
seen  because  he  lies  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
snn,  and  islost  in  the  superior  glory  of  that  Inmi- 
nary.  He  is  seen  most  favorably  when  nearly 
at  his  greatest  elongation;  that  is,  when  two 
lines  drawn  to  the  sun  and  Mercury  include 
their  greatest  angle.  At  anch  a  time  he  ie  about 
35,000,000  m.  from  na,  and  appears  aa  a  half 
disk.  As  he  is  illuminated  with  great  brilliancy 
on  account  of  his  nearness  to  the  ann,  he  is  a 
difficult  object  of  telescopio  study,  the  more  so 
that  when  most  favorably  situated  the  illnmi- 
nated  portions  of  hia  didc  are  seen  ol)liquely. 
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Therefore  verr  Httle  reliance  caa  be  plaeed  on 
tha  accouDta  some  telesoopiBta  have  given  of 
inarka  EnppoBed  to  be  seen  on  the  planet's  sur- 
face, nor  con  his  rotation  period  be  regarded 
as  follj  determined  from  features  so  nnsBtiB- 
factorU;  observed.  Even  the  estimates  of  his 
diameter  can  scarcelj  be  regarded  as  altogether 
trastworthj;    but  it  is   not   probable   that  it 

CHj  exceeds  or  fails  short  of  8,000  miles. 
voiame  is  aboDt  yjlg  of  the  earth's,  and 
his  densitf  greater  than  hers  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  10  to  0;  so  that  his  mass  is  about 
j^^  of  the  earth's.  He  travels  round  the  snn 
in  rather  lees  than  three  of  our  months,  bis 
mean  sidereal  revolution  being  completed  in 
67'96B8  dajs.  His  mean  e^nodical  revelation, 
or  the  mean  interval  between  his  auceesaive 
retnms  to  inferior  conjunction,  amounts  to 
llG'877dB78;  so  that  he  passes  through  all  bis 
phases  (from  inferior  conjunction  to  maximnm 
elongation  west  of  the  sun,  thence  to  superior 
conjunction  through  maiimnm  elongatioD  west 
of  uie  sun,  to  inferior  conjunction  again)  more 
than  three  times  in  the  oonrse  of  each  fear. 
But  as  he  is  only  Tisibla  for  a  short  time  after 
sunset  on  three  or  four  evenings  when  his  elon- 
gation is  easterly,  and  for  a  short  time  before 
sunrise  on  three  or  four  mornings  when  his 
elocgstion  is  vreaterly,  he  is  not  often  seen. 
In  America  be  might  be  seen  oftener  than  in 
England,  however,  as  the  twibght  skies  are 
seldom  free  from  light  mist  in  the  tatter  connlrj. 
It  ia  eommonly  said  that  Uercurj  rotates  on  his 
axis  in  24b.  Bm.  28s. ;  but  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  determination  of  this  element,  forthe  reason 
above  mentioned. — Mercury,  travelling  within 
the  earth's  orbit,  sometimes  trsn^ts  (or  passes 
across)  the  face  of  the  son.  The  first  phenome- 
non of  this  sort  ever  observed  took  place  in  No- 
rember,  1681,  and  was  witnessed  bj  Oassendi. 
A  tranut  of  Ueronry  is  not  so  important  in 
astronomy  aa  a  transit  of  Venus,  lieoause  the 
nearness  of  Mercury  to  the  sun  prevents  his 
having  a  measurable  relative  parallax ;  in  other 
words,  whereas  Venns,  seen  from  two  distant 
stations  on  the  earth  daring  any  moment  of 
her  trsasit,  is  projected  at  two  spots  measur- 
ably separated  from  each  other  on  the  sun's 
disk,  this  is  not  the  case  with  Mercury.  The 
observation  of  Mercury  in  transit,  however,  is 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  phenomena  which 
occur  dnnng  a  transit  of  Venus.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  "black  drop,"  a  small  black  liga- 
ment which  at  the  moment  of  contact  seems 
to  connect  the  disk  of  the  planet  with  the  dark 
space  ontside  the  solar  disk,  is  very  manifest 
in  the  case  of  Mercury,  though,  owing  to  his 
disk  being  so  much  smaller  than  that  of  Venus, 
and  his  motions  more  rapid,  the  phenomena 
are  not  so  readily  studied.  Transits  of  Mer- 
cury take  place  at  intervals  of  13,  7, 10,  3, 10, 
and  8  years. 

■EKCT,  8U«n  *t.  or  Order  ef  On  Lad;  ef 
■mr,  a  religions  order  founded  in  Dnblin  by 
MIse  Oatbarine  McAuley  in  1830.  MlssMc- 
Anley  was  bom  in  Gormanstown  caatie,  near 
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Dublin,  Sept.  28,  1787,  and  died  Nov.  13, 
1841.  Her  parents,  who  were  Boman  Cath- 
olics, died  while  slie  was  a  child,  and  she  was 
brought  up  without  any  definite  religious 
faith.  But  she  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
devoted  herself  and  her  large  fortune  to  the 
service  of  the  poor.  She  induced  several  la- 
dies to  join  her.  purchased  a  house  in  Dublin, 
and  there  in  IS27  opened  on  asylum  for  desti- 
tute young  women  and  a  free  school  for  poor 
children.  Soon  afterward  she  and  her  com- 
panions underwent  a  regular  novitiate  in  a 
convent  of  Presentation  nuns,  and  In  1881  as- 
sumed there  the  habit  and  took  the  vows  of 
the  new  order.  The  rnies  first  drawn  up  were 
sanctioned  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Jan. 
28,  1684 ;  but  subsequently  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, modified  to  suit  the  active  duties  of 
the  sisterhood,  was  adopted  by  them,  approved 
by  Gregory  XVl.  in  183B,  and  formally  con- 
firmed by  him  in  1840.  The  sisters  of  mercy 
spread  rapidly  over  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies. The  first  American  house  was  estab- 
lished at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  1842, 
and  the  first  in  the  United  States  at  Pittsburgh 
in  1848.  In  1BT4  the  order  possessed  houses 
of  protection  for  servant  girts,  schools,  asy- 
loms,  and  hospitals  in  aU  the  Kew  Englsnd, 
middle,  and  western  states,  including  Cidifor- 
nia  and  Washington  territory,  and  in  nearly 
all  the  southern  states. — The  sisters  of  mercy 
have  in  view,  besides  other  charities,  the  vis- 
itation of  the  sick  and  prisoners,  the  instruo- 
tion  of  poor  girls,  and  tlie  protection  of  virtu- 
ous women  in  distrCBS.  Wherever  their  mesne 
permit  they  found  "houses  of  mercy,"  where 
deetitute  girls  of  good  character  are  cared  for 
until  employment  can  be  found  for  them. 
They  are  subject  to  the  bishops,  and  have  no 
general  superior,  the  communities  of  each  dio- 
cese in  the  United  States  forming  one  body 
governed  by  a  common  superior,  who  is  elect- 
ed by  the  professed  choir  sisters,  and  confirmed 
by  the  bishop.  The  sisterhood  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  choir  oisters  and  lay  sisters.  The 
former  are  employed  about  the  ordinary  ob- 
jects of  the  order,  and  the  latter  about  the  do- 
mestic avocations  of  the  convent  and  such  oth- 
er duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them.  Candi- 
dates for  membership  of  either  dass  undergo 
apreliminary  "postulancy"  for  six  months;  at 
tbe  end  of  that  time  they  assume  the  wliite 
veil  and  become  novices.  The  novitiate  lasts 
two  years.  The  vows,  which  are  taken  for 
life,  bind  the  members  to  poverty,  chastity, 
obedience,  and  the  service  of  the  poor,  uck, 
and  ignorant  The  habit  of  the  order  is  a 
block  robe  with  longloose  sleeves,  a  white  coif, 
and  a  white  or  black  veil.  In  the  streets  a 
bonnet  of  black  crape  is  worn  instead  of  the 
coif  and  veil. 

JfEBGlKSEK,  a  name  applied  to  most  of  the 
saw-billed  ducks,  of  the  subfamily  mtrgina, 
of  which  the  goosander,  the  largest  species, 
has  been  described  under  that  title.  The  bill 
is  very  slender,  narrow,  compressed,  ending  in 
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a  coDspicaous  nail,  with  the  edges  serrated; 
tarsi  much  compressed,  the  scales  largest  an- 
teriorly; and  thd  tail  feathers  18  in  the  North 
American  species.  In  the  genus  tntr^tM  (Linn,) 
the  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  and  moatlj  red, 
with  theserrationa  conical,  acute,  and  recurved; 
the  tarsi  about  two  thirds  of  the  middle  toe, 
t^l  about  half  the  length  of  the  wings,  and 
head  with  a  depressed  crest.  Tbe  red-breast- 
ed merganser  (if.  urrator,  Linn.),  sometimes 
called  sheldrake  in  this  ooontry,  is  aboat  2  ft. 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  33  in.,  bill  2^ 
in.,  and  a  weight  of  2f  lbs.  In  the  male,  the 
head  and  upper  neck  are  dar)(  green,  tbe  throat 
reddish  brown  with  black  streaks,  sidea  finely 
barred  with  transverse  black  lines,  feathers  in 
front  of  wing  white  with  black  margins,  white 
of  wing  crossed  by  two  black  bars,  and  under 
parla  reddish  white ;  head  with  conspicnons 
poiat«d  crest;  nostrils  posterior.  In  the  fe- 
male, the  upper  parts  are  ash-colored,  the  low- 
er reddish  white,  compressed  crest  chestnut 


Bod'brauted  Meiniuer  (Marinil  urrMor). 
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brown,  black  at  base  of  secondaries  exposed ; 
outer  tertiala  white,  edged  with  black.  This 
bird  is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  North 
America  and  Europe,  fishing  chiefly  in  fresh 
water ;  it  breeds  in  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  and  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  begin- 
ning to  build,  according  to  laUtode,  from  the 
first  of  March  to  tbe  middle  of  May,  among 
the  rank  grasses  near  fresh  water ;  tba  nest  is 
oarefally  made  of  dried  weeds  and  mosaea,  and 
lined  with  down  from  the  breast  of  the  female; 
the  eggs  are  from  6  to  10,  21  by  1{  in.,  in  shape 
like  mosa  of  the  domestic  l!owl,  and  of  a  uni- 
form pale  yellowish  oraam  color;  the  young 
take  to  the  water  at  once,  swimming  and  diving 
with  great  expertnesa.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird, 
and  ditfioult  to  procure;  the  flight  is  rapid  end 
welt  sustained;  tbe  habits  are  gluttonous;  the 
food  oon«sts  of  fish,  and  its  fiesh  ia  tough  and 
fishy. — Id  the  genus  lophodyUt  (Reich.)  the 
bill  is  shorter  than  the  bead,  blac^,  with  ob- 
lique, low,  short  serrations,  and  the  point  trun- 
cated and  not  recurved  nor  acute ;  ttul  more 


than  half  the  wings,  XxnA.  half  the  middle  toe, 
and  head  with  an  erect  vertical  crest.  The 
only  species  is  the  hooded  merganser  (£.  eueuU 
latui,  Reich.),  which  is  about  18  in.  long,  with 
an  extent  of  wings  of  26  in.,  bill  2  in.,  and  a 
weight  of  about  1}  lb.    In  the  male,  the  head, 


Uoi>d»d  llHguur  tl^hodyle*  eDFaUuai)— Uds. 

neck,  and  back  are  black,  with  tbe  under  parts 
and  centre  of  crest  white ;  aides  chestnut 
brown,  barred  with  black;  two  black  oresoenis 
on  tbe  white  in  front  of  the  wing;  lesser  cov- 
erts gray ;  speculum  of  wing  wliite,  with  a 
basal  and  median  black  bar;  tertiala  black, 
with  central  white  streaks ;  crest  semicircular. 
In  the  female,  the  crest  is  shorter  and  more 
pointed;  the  head  and  neck  reddish  brown; 
no  pare  black  on  the  back  nor  bars  on  the 
sides;  white  on  the  wings  less,  and  the  size 
much  smaller.    This,  with  the  exception  of  tba 
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Uoodad  Uerguuer  (Lopbvdytn  cueiillituA) — FvihIb. 

European  white  merganser  (nitfrj;«Z/u«a2&«ZItf«, 
Selby;  see  Smew),  is  the  handsomest  of  tbe 
family.  The  habits  are  tiiose  of  the  other 
merransers;  it  is  distribnted  over  the  whole 
of  North  America.  The  eggs  are  like  those 
of  the  preceding  spedes,  except  that  they  ore 
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mailer ;  the  flesh  has  a  fish;  taste  and  odor. — 
There  is  e.  small  merganser  ia  South  America, 
for  which  was  eatabliahed  the  genns  nuryo- 
nttta  (Gould),  nbiob  seems  to  mark  the  transi- 
tion from  the  dnohs  to  the  mergansers.  The 
bill  is  as  long  as  thehead,  straight,  oompressed, 
elevated  at  the  base;  the  shoulder  of  the  wing 
in  both  Soxes  is  armed  with  a  strong  sharp 
^nr;  the  tail  is  lengthened  and  rounded,  of 
ngid  and  pointed  feathers.  The  onlj  species 
mentaoned  bj  Gray  is  the  2f.  armala  (Gonld), 
found  inhabitiDg  the  rapid  rivers  of  the  An- 
dea,  swimming  and  diving  against  the  monn- 
taiik  torrents  with  the  utmost  ease ;  so  at 
home  ia  it  on  the  water,  and  so  rarely  dis- 
turbed, that  it  seldom  makes  use  of  its  wings 
except  for  abort  flights;  they  are  general]; 
Been  in  pairs. — The  affinity  of  the  mergansers 
with  the  dochs  is  farther  shown  by  the  oe- 
onrrence  of  hybrids;  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Boston  aociety  of  natural  history  there  ia 
ft  wild  hybrid  between  the  L.  cuevUatu*  and 
the  golden-eyed  duck  {hteephala  Americana). 
JUXUN.  I.  HattUu,  the  elder,  a  Swiss  en- 
graver, bom  in  Basel  in  I6B3,  died  in  Frank- 
fort in  1651.  Be  atadied  foar  years  in  ZOrich 
n&der  Dietrich  Meyer,  a  glass  painter  and  en- 
graver, lived  several  years  in  Paris|  and  after- 
ward in  Prsnlcf  ort.  He  is  best  known  by  views 
representing  the  environs  of  Heidelberg,  StntC- 
gart,  and  other  cities,  from  bis  own  designs  (SO 
vols.,  Frankfort,  1640-'88).  II.  MattUM,  the 
Tonnger,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Basel 
m  1621,  died  in  Frankfort  in  1687.  He  stud- 
ied painting  under  Vandyke,  and  attained  a 
considerable  reputation,  especially  for  his  por- 
traits of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  and  other 
Germaii  princes,  painted  after  the  manner  of 
Vandyke.  He  also  executed  a  "  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence"  in  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg, 
and  other  historioal  pictures,  and  was  an  engra- 
ver. 111.  Marls  SlkjUa,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
bora  in  Frankfort,  April  IS,  1647,  died  in  Am- 
sterdam, Jan.  IS.  1717.  She  drew  from  nature 
flowers,  eaterpillars,  butterflies,  and  similar  ob- 
jects, wliich  she  ezecnted  in  miniature.  In 
16G&  she  was  married  to  Jobann  Andreas 
GraS,  with  whom  she  took  np  her  residence 
in  Nuremberg,  retaining  ber  own  name.  A 
work  on  caterpillars,  illustrated  from  her  de- 
signs, was  published  in  Dutch  (3  vols.  4to,  Nn- 
rembers,  1ST9-'8S).  A  Latin  translation  ap- 
peared m  Amsterdam  in  1717,  and  in  17S0  an 
enla^^  edition  was  published  there  in  French 
under  the  title  of  Hutoire  genlrale  de*  in- 
Hetea  de  VEurope.  In  1684  slie  settled  with 
her  husband  in  Holland,  and  in  1SS8  sailed 
for  Sorinam,  where  during  a  residence  of  two 
years  she  prepared  tlie  materials  fur  her  Lii- 
i^tatio  d^  Geaeratiana  et  MetamorphctibTii 
/n*a;torutn>Surtnaffitfn4«um(Amsterdam,1705}, 
of  which  a  new  edition  was  puhiisheu  soon 
after  her  death  under  the  supterviuon  of  her 
daughters.  Her  two  works  were  republished 
tog^er  in  17SS-'71  under  the  title  of  Eutoira 
dm  inteett*  cU  VEvropt  et  de  VAmcriqitt  (fol., 
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Paris).    Two  volumes  of  her  original  draw- 
ings are  preserved  in  the  British  museum. 

UtaiOL  (ano.  AugvMta  Emtrita),  a  city  of 
Estreroodura,  Spain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gnadiana,  in  the  province  and  80  m,  K  of  the 
city  of  Badajoz ;  pop.  about  C,oao.  The 
streets  are  paved  and  clean;  the  bouses  are 
mostly  very  ancient.  The  town  contaios  a 
hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  theatre,  three 
ohurohes,  two  nunneries,  and  fonr  primary 
schools.  Mdrida  is  famous  for  its  well  pre- 
served monuments  of  Komon  antiquity.    The 


Gnadiana  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  built  by 
Trajan^  and  rebuilt  in  1810  by  Philip  HI.,  wiUi 
81  arches,  2,S70  ft.  long,  26  ft.  broad,  end 
S8  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Another 
bridge,  460  ft.  long,  which  still  retains  its 
original  Roman  pavement,  crosses  the  little 
stream  Albarregas.  There  is  also  a  triumphal 
arcb  44  ft  high,  built  by  Trajan ;  a  well  pre- 
served amphitheatre;  the  piers  of  a  stupen- 
dous aqueuuct;  a  more  modem  Boman  aque- 
duct of  140  arches,  which  still  supplies  the 
city  with  water;  a  gateway  with  an  Arabic 
insisription ;  and  a  few  remains  of  a  castle. — 
Borne  historians  suppose  M£rida  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks;  but  it  was  certainly 
rebuilt  and  called  Augusta  Emerita  by  Publius 
Carisius  in  2G  B.  0.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors 
shortly  after  tlieir  landing  in  Spsin  in  711,  sud 
from  them  it  was  wrested  by  Alfonso  tlie  Wise 
in  1380.  Pradentios  describes  it  as  a  magnifl- 
cent  city  in  the  4tb  century '  since  its  annex- 
ation by  Alfonso  it  lias  gradually  declined.  The 
French  invested  the  town  in  June,  1811,  but 
were  driven  oS  by  the  English  in  April,  1S12. 
IliRlDt,  an  inland  city  of  Mexico,  in  the 
peninsula  and  capital  of  Uie  state  of  Yucatan, 
and  of  the  department  of  its  own  name,  22 
m.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  619  m.  E.  by 
N.  of  Mexico;  pop.  in  1871,  88,025,  chiefly 
deacondants  of  the  Mayas  and  mestizos.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  level  plain ;  the 
streets  are  very  regular  and  spacious,  and 
there  are  several  squares.  On  the  principal 
square  atand  the  cathedral,  a  majestic  struc- 
ture completed  in  1608,  the  government  house, 
the  city  hall,  the  episcopal  palace,  and  the  an- 
cient college  of  Son  Ildefonso.  now  occupied 
by  the  treasury  offices  and  the  state  tribunals. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  ere  14  churches, 
a  hosnital  with  a  revenue  of  (IIG.OOO  and  an 
annual  subvention  of  tS,4O0  from  the  state,  a 
public  library,  a  theotre,  prison,  house  of  cor- 
rection, asylum,  several  political,  mercantile, 
and  literary  periodicals,  and  a  number  of  lit- 
erary and  commercial  associations.  Edacation 
is  in  a  prosperous  state,  there  being  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  an  inaHtvto 
literario,  private  colleges,  academies,  aad  lyce- 
unis,  and  14  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
Manufactures  are  very  flourishing,  including 
cotton  fabrics,  cigars  and  cigarettofi,  mm,  re- 
fined sugar,  molasses,  cordage,  leather,  soap, 
Panama  hats,  &c.  The  annnal  value  of  manu- 
factures is  about  tl,SO0,O0O.    Kope,  leather. 
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and  ba^  ore  exported  to  Harana.  The  port 
of  M^nda  ia  Progniso,  on  the  golf  ot  Mexico. 
— M^rida  was  founded  by  Francisco  de  Mon- 
t^o  the  younger,  on  the  Bit«  of  the  antique 
Maya  town  Te-hoo,  in  1542;  and  it  was  erects 
ed  into  a  bishoprio  in  1561. 

nEBIDA.  L  A  S.  W.  state  of  Teneniela,  bor- 
dering apon  Znlia  (formerly  Uaraoaybo),  Tru- 
i'illo,  and  Barinas,  and  the  United  States  of  Co- 
ambia;  area,  abont  10,000  eq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
70,000,  mostly  Indiana  and  mestizos.  The  sur- 
face is  extremely  uneven,  being  traversed  in 
all  directioDS  by  monntaiiiB  belonging  to  the 
Andine  chain,  comprising  81  peaks  exceeding 
10,000  ft  in  height  The  highest  Bummit  is 
in  the  Sierra  Nerado,  1S,OOS  ft.  Between  tho 
moantain  ranges  are  lofty  table  lands  and  ex- 
tensive valleys.  There  are  TS  rivers,  88  of 
which  flow  to  the  Orinoco  tbroagh  the  pluoa 
of  Barinas;  the  largest  is  the  Grita,  a  trtba- 
tary  of- the  Znlia,  navigable  for  GO  m.  from  the 
junction.  There  are  several  lakes  of  consid- 
erable size,  among  them  the  Lagunilla,  S,000 
ft  above  the  sea,  yieldiug  large  quantities  of 
ura«  or  ses^uioarbonate  of  soda.  Nearly  all 
the  prodactions  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones  abonod,  and  domestic  animals  are  very 
nnmerons.  II,  A  city,  capital  of  the  state,  on 
a  beautiful  plateao,  S,421  ft  above  the  sea,  810 
m.  8.  W.  of  Gariicas;  pop.  abont  6,000.  The 
streeta  are  regalar,  and  tlie  houses  generally 
low  and  solidly  constructed,  owing  to  the  fre- 

Jnency  of  eorthqaakes.  The  city  has  a  cathe- 
ral,  several  chapels,  a  convent,  a  seminary, 
(L  college,  and  several  primary  sohools.  The 
climate,  though  subject  to  frequent  and  sodden 
ohanges,  is  considered  tolerably  healthy;  the 
mean  annual  t«raperatare  is  60  F.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture, 
cattle  rearing,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics,  which  ore  preferred  by 
reason  of  their  cheapness  to  those  from  Eu- 
rope. Woollen  carpets,  tastefully  variegated 
with  brilliant  colored  flowers  from  a  native 
vegetable  dye,  are  extensively  made.  MSrida 
is  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see,  and  was  once 


the  earthquake  of  1812. 

MOIDEN,  a  town  and  city  of  New  Haven 
00.,  Connecticut,  on  the  New  York,  New  Ha- 
ven, and  Hartford  railroad,  18  m.  N.  E.  of  New 
Haven;  pop.  in  1650,  8,659;  in  1860,  7,426; 
in  1870,  10,496.  The  city  is  handsomely  sita- 
sted  and  well  laid  out,  and  bos  gas  and  water 
works  and  B' pud  Are  deportment.  There  are 
three  post  offices,  Meriden,  South  Meriden,  and 
West  Meriden.  Its  manufactories  employ  a 
capital  of  about  $5,660,000,  and  produce  goods 
to  the  value  of  17,600,000.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  Iron  easting  rolled  brass,  manu- 
factures of  iron,  steel,  brass,  bronze,  and  tin 
(including  machinery  and  cutlery),  woollens, 
carriages,  cement  pipe,  and  britannia  and  elec- 
tro-plated silver  ware,  the  Heriden  britannia 
company  being  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
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world.  Meriden  contains  the  state  reform 
school  for  boya,  B  national  banks,  Q  savings 
banks,  SS  public  schools,  8  daily  and  4  weeldy 
newspapei's,  and  12  chorches.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1806,  and  as  a  city  in  18G7. 

■piDUN.    See  Lohqitddb. 

HEllMEE,  fmpcr,  a  French  anther,  bom  in 
Paris,  Sept.  36,  1608,  died  in  Cannes,  Sept  88, 
1870.  He  studied  law,  and  was  received  as  ad- 
vocate, but  did  not  practise.  In  1880  he  be- 
came secretary  of  tho  count  d'Argoat,  and  ane- 
CBSsively  officiated  as  secretary  in  the  ministry 
of  commerce  and  chief  of  bureau  in  the  ministry 
of  marine.  In  1834  he  succeeded  M.  Vitet  as 
inspector  of  ancient  historical  monnmenta  of 
France,  which  furnished  him  with  the  mate- 
rials for  several  valuable  archsological  works. 
In  1644  he  was  elected  to  the  French  academy, 
08  successor  of  Charles  Nodier.  In  1848  two 
letters  published  in  the  Same  dtt  Deux  Monde* 
on  behalf  of  his  friend  Libri,  who  had  been 
accused  of  purloining  from  public  libraries, 
subjected  liim  to  on  imprisonment  of  16  days. 
In  185S  he  was  made  a  senator.  He  contrib- 
uted to  the  romantic  literature  and  drama  of 
France  the  The&tm  de  Clara  Oagut,  comedienne 
upagnoU  (1826 ;  new  ed.,  1665),  A  professed 
translation  from  the  Spanish,  and  La  Gvtla 
(1827),  a  professed  collection  of  Illyrian  songs. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  novels.  La  double  m^ite, 
Colombo,  Carmen,  La  Jacquerie,  &k.,  and  sev- 
eral historical  works.  Among  the  latter  are 
Chroniqw  du  rime  de  Charle*  IX.  (1829), 
HiMtQiTt  de  Don  Pidrt  /.,  rot  de  CaetilU  (Pa- 
ris, 1843),  and  Spieode  de  Vliiitoire  de  Ruetie: 
let  faux  Dintetriut  (18C4).  His  Milanget  hit- 
toriquee  et  liUirairei  appeared  in  1865.  His 
arclueological  works  are  Peinture*  de  Viglue 
de  Saint-Savin  (1845),  and  researches  in  Cor- 
sica and  in  the  south  and  west  of  France.  Sev- 
eral of  bis  works  have  been  translated  into 
Qerman  and  £ngtish.  A  posthumous  work, 
Lettre*  d  vne  ineannu«  (i  vols.,  Paris,  187S; 
English  translation  edited  by  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
New  York,  1674),  comprises  a  series  of  tetters 
of  travel  and  gossip  from  1842  to  Sept  28, 
1870,  the  lost  havins  been  written  two  hours 
before  bis  death.  Ue  left  numerous  mann- 
Bcripta,  InclndJng  an  autobiography,  annonnc«d 
in  1674  as  in  preparation  for  tho  press. 

HEBnO  BHEEP.    See  Sueep. 

MBnrraCB.    See  GERiNmus. 

mXIORETHSHIKE^  a  maritime  county  of 
North  Wales,  bordermg  on  Cardigan  bay ;  area, 
602  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ISTl,  46,698.  The  aarfac« 
ia  almost  entirely  rocky  and  mountainoua,  sev- 
eral of  its  summits  attaining  a  height  of  near- 
ly 8,000  ft  obove  the  sea.  The  most  cele- 
brated elevation  is  Coder  Idris,  whose  summit 
is  crowned  with  immense  columns  of  crystal- 
line baaalt,  similar  Co  those  forming  the  Qiont's 
Causeway  in  Ireland.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Dee,  Haw,  and  Dovy.  The  largeet  lake  la 
Bala,  12  m.  In  circa mferenee.  The  principal 
minerals  are  copper,  limestone,  and  slate.  At 
the  slate  quarries  of  Festiniog  several  thonsand 
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persons  obtain  constant  employment.  Lime- 
atone  is  also  Quarried.  Oats,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes are  the  chief  crops.    Capital,  DolKelfy. 

BEUVILE.  1.  Jeha  Bennu,  an  Eofflisb  au- 
thor, bora  in  Ezeter,  Ang.  0,  1779,  died  April 
25,  1S44.  He  studied  at  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  but  took  no  degree,  on  accoant  of 
hia  being  a  Preabjterian.  He  practised  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  was  commissioner  in  bank- 
rupt«7  from  ISSl,  and  published  seTerol  vol- 
umes of  chancery  reports,  and  a  poem,  "  Or- 
lando in  RoucesvalleB."  A  collection  of  his 
■'  Poems,  Uriginal  and  Translated,"  appeared 
in  1841.  II.  HenMt,  an  English  author,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Devonshire  in  1806, 
died  in  London,  Feb.  9,  1ST4.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  18S2,  and  subsequently  appoint- 
ed profflBSor  of  political  economy  in  Oxford 
nniversity.  He  was  made  nnder-secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies  in  184H,  and  for  India  in 

1860.  He  has  published  "  Lectures  on  Colo- 
nization and  Colonies  "  (2  vols.,  lS41-'2 ;  new 
ed.,  1661),  "  Historical  Studies  "  (186fi),  end,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  H.  B.  Edwardes,  a  "Life 
of  Sir  Uenry  Lawrence  "  (London,  1878).  III. 
Ckaiks,  an  English  anthor,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, horn  in  1808.  He  graduated  at  Oom- 
bridge  in  1830,  waa  select  preacher  before  the 
university  in  1888''40,  Hulsean   lecturer 

1861,  and  Boyle  lecturer  in  1864-'5.  In  18 
he  became  rector  of  Lawford,  Essex,  and 
1869  dean  of  Ely.  He  hes  published  "  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Eepublio  "  (I8fiS) ;  "  History  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire  "  (7  vols.,  18G0-'e2) ; 
"The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire"  and 
"The  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Nations" 
(Boyle  lectures  for  1864  and  1865);  and  a 
"Translation  of  Homer's  Iliad"  into  English 
rhymed  verso  (2  vols.  8vo,  IBBB). 

mXIWETHEB,  a  W.  county  of  Georgia, 
bounded  £.  by  Flint  river,  and  drained  by  sev- 
eral creeks;  area,  625  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0, 
13,766,  of  whom  7,860  were  colored.  The 
connty  is  noted  for  its  medicinal  springs.  The 
Warm  Springs  discharge  1,400  gallons  a  minute 
at  n  temperature  of  90°.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1670  were  88,098  bushels  of  wheat, 
200,830  of  Indian  cora,  28,779  of  oata,  27,648 
of  sweet  potatoes,  88,480  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
8,230  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  094  horses, 
1.768  mules  and  asses,  7,053  cattle,  3,220  sheep, 
and  10,635  awine;  18  flour  mills,  and  2  lum- 
ber mills.    Capital,  Greenville. 

MEELB  D'lOBICIlfi,  J«u  Hnri,  a  Swiss  clet^- 
man  and  historian,  Dorn  at  Eaux  Vives,  near 
Geneva,  Aufr.  16,  1794,  died  in  Gknera,  Oct. 
2],  1872.  He  was  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished Huguenot  family  which  was  driven 
ont  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  He  was  educated  in  Geneva,  and 
attended  Neander's  lectures  in  Berlin.  In  181T 
he  was  ordained,  and  for  six  years  following 
was  pastor  of  the  French  Calvinist  church  in 
Hamburg.  In  1823  he  removed  to  Brussels, 
where  for  seven  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  Prot- 
estant congregation,  and  court  preacher  to  the 
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king  of  the  Netherlands  during  his  stays  in  that 
city.  After  the  revolution  of  1880  he  returned 
to  Geneva  and  took  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  the  general  direction  of  a  new 
theological  institution  founded  by  the  evan- 
gelical society  of  that  city.  Some  years  later 
he  began  his  principal  work,  Bittoire  dt  la  ri- 
tormation  avXVl'  tiiele  (5  vols.,  Paris,  18S6- 
'^GS).  More  than  200,000  copies  of  the  English 
translation  of  tbis  work  have  been  sold  in 
Great  Britain,  and  at  least  twice  that  number 
in  the  United  States.  His  supplementary  Hit- 
loirf  dt  la  rifmmation  au  tempi  dt  Cahin  (6 
vols.,  Paris,  18fi2-'8)  was  to  have  extended  to 
seven  vohimt^s,  hut  was  not  completed  at  his 
death.  He  also  published  Lt  prtteefevr,  on  la 
repubiigve  d'AngUterre  avxjotir*  de  Cromteell 
(Paris,  1848);  "Germany,  England,  and  Scot- 
land, or  Recollections  of  a  Swiss  Minister" 
(London,  1846);  Trait  riielei  de  Ititta  m  Eeoae, 
o»  detixrou  et  devxroyaumei(\850);  and  sev- 
eral discourses,  and  papers  in  the  Arehitn  dtt 
Chriitianitme,  most  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  In  1870  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  £«  coneih  it  Vin/aillibiliti. 
■EHLIN,  a  European  falcon,  of  the  genns  A^- 
potriorchit  (Boie),  which  differs  from  the  genus 
/aleo  (Linn.)  chiefly  in  the  more  lengthened 
and  slender  tarsi,  end  long  slender  toes.  Tbis 
bird  [H.  atalon,  Ginel.)  is  about  a  foot  long, 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  29  in.,  the  male 
being  a  little  emaller;  it  is  the  smallest  of  the 
British  falcons,  of  pleasing  colors,  conipact  and 
graceful  in  form,  with  large  head  and  short 
strong  bill,  the  closed  wings  about  1 }  in.  short- 
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central  line,  the  tail  barred  with  black,  and  the 
lower  parts  light  reddish  yellow  with  oblong 
blackish  brown  spots ;  in  the  female,  the  upper 
parts  are  grayish  brown  with  darker  shafts, 
the  tail  barred  with  pale  reddisli,  and  the  lower 
parts  yellowish  whii«  with  large  longitndinal 
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raarldDg*;  ia  both  seie*  the  bill  is  palo  bln« 
at  the  base,  and  bluish  black  toward  tb«  end. 
From  its  courage  and  docilUj  it  was  formerly 
trained  to  pursue  lorka  and  the  smaller  game 
birds.  It  IB  found  all  over  Europe  and  western 
Asia;  it  very  much  resembles  the  American 
pigeon  hawk  {S.  eolumboriui,  Boie). 

HEBLIN,  the  name  of  two  legendary  British 
seers  and  sorcerers,  who  lived  Id  the  Gth  and 
6th  centuries  A.  D.  L  lerOa  AHbndu,  a  na- 
tive of  Walea,  is  ropresentod  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  demon  by  a  Cambrian  prinoess.  When 
a  mere  jonth  he  recommended  himself  to  the 
notice  of  King  Vortigem  by  the  display  of 
supernatural  powers ;  and  he  subsequently 
became  the  counsellor  of  that  monarch,  and  of 


is  made  by  Spenser  in  his  "  Faerie  Queen,"  and 
by  other  old  poets.  He  is  also  the  subject  of 
the  metrical  romance  entitled  "  Merlin,"  of 
which  Mr.  Kllis  has  given  an  analysis  in  his 
"  Early  Enf^ish  Romances ;"  and  he  is  promi- 
nent in  Bulwer-Lytton's  "  King  Arthur,"  and 
in  Tennyson's  "  Idyls  of  the  King,"  especially 
in  "  Vivien."  A  book  of  prophecies  attributed 
to  him  was  printed  in  French  in  1498,  in  Eng- 
lish in  1G29,  and  in  Latin  in  1554.  The  prin- 
cipal account  of  him  is  f^ven  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  in  his  Hiitoria  Sriloaum.  "  The 
Life  of  Merlin  Ambroeius,"  by  T.  Heywood, 
appeared  in  London  in  1641.  The  early  Eng- 
lisn  text  society  has  reprinted  the  first  part  of 
the  prose  romance  of  Merlin  from  the  unique 
manuscript  in  the  Cambridge  Dniversity  library, 
edited  by  H,  B.  Whoatley  (1875).  U.  Ilcrlia 
CthidsitH  Silvestrta,  or  tke  W1U,  a  native  of  Strath- 
clyde,  in  S.  W.  Scotland,  was  contemporary 
with  St  Eentigern,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  6th  century.  According  to 
Fordnn,  having  skin  his  nephew,  he  3ed  to  the 
woods,  and  there  led  the  life  of  a  savage  till 
his  death.  A  hand  of  peasants  pnrsniog  him, 
he  sprang  from  a  rock  into  the  Tweed,  in  order 
to  escape  them,  and  was  impaled  on  a  stake 
that  chanced  to  he  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  A 
metrical  life  of  him,  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmonth,  was  printed  for  the 
Roibnrghe  club  (London,  1S30).  The  works 
attributed  to  him  were  published  at  Edlubni^h 
in  1615 ;  but  as  the  rhapsodies  and  prophecies 
of  the  Cambrian  and  Osledonion  Merlins  are 
confounded,  being  sometimes  ascribed  to  one 
and  sometimes  to  the  other,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  them. 

MEKBUN  AND  MEKMAID,  fabulous  beings 
dwelling  in  the  sea,  having  the  head  and  body 
of  a  man  or  woman,  and  the  tall  of  s  flsh. 
Pliny,  ^lian,  and  Pausanias  give  particnlar  ac- 
counts of  their  being  seen  by  sailors  and  oth- 
ers, especially  in  the  seas  around  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon).  Julius  Cssar  Scaliger, 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotie  (De  Anima- 
llbuM),  maintains  their  existence.  Rondelet 
(ISSi)  gave  a  pictnre  of  a  singular  merman 
seen  m  Poland,  which  was  clothed  by  nature 
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with  the  garb  of  a  bishop.  The  most  formida- 
ble aoim^  of  this  kind  is  the  devil'merman, 
monttrum  marinum  daintm\formt,  captured  od 
the  shore  of  Illyria,  seen  alive  at  Antwwp,  and 
described  by  Aldrovandna.  The  merrows  of 
Irish  legend  are  mermaids.  Capt.  Wbitbonme 
minutely  describes  a  mermaid  seen  by  him  ia 
1610  in  the  harbor  of  St  John's,  Newfound- 
land. Monsters  of  similar  appearance  have 
since  been  occasionally  described. 

■atODACH,  or  Bd  McMdMk,  the  aeoond  of 
the  minor  Babylonian  goda,  nearly  correspond- 
ing with  the  cUssic  Jupiter,  and  astronomically 
identified  with  the  planet  Jnpiter.  The  name 
Merodacb  was  at  first  a  mere  epithet  of  the 
god  Bel  or  Belus,  and  by  degrees  sopersoded 
the  proper  name.  Ita  mgnification  or  ori^n 
is  unknown.  The  golden  image  in  the  great 
temple  at  Babylon  was  worshipped  as  Bel  rath- 
er than  Merodach,  hut  other  images  probably 
represented  him  as  Merodach,  and  the  temple 
itself,  described  by  Herodotus  as  the  temple  of 
Belus,  is  the  temple  of  Merodach  in  the  in- 
scriptions. In  what  the  distinction  between 
the  names  consists,  however,  is  not  known. 
Bel  Merodach  ia  represented  as  the  son  of  Ao 
and  Davke,  and  the  husband  of  Zirbanit.  He 
is  the  ancient  one  of  the  gods,  and  the  judge, 
and  has  the  gates  (probably  with  the  aeata  of 
justice  near  them)  under  his  special  charge. 
He  was  the  tutelar  god  of  Babylon  from  an 
early  period,  and  the  Babylonian  kings  were 
often  named  after  him,  as  Merodach-boladan 
and  Evil- merodach,  such  use  of  the  name 
oocnrring  as  early  as  1650  B.  C.  His  wor- 
ship was  adopted  in  Assyria  at  a  later  time, 
probably  because  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  monarchies  about  the  time  of  Pul,  who 
claimed  to  have  first  put  Meroilach  at  the  head 
of  the  Assyrian  pantheon.  Merodach  was  most 
honored  under  the  later  Babylonian  kings,  and 
praiaes  and  prayers  addressed  to  him  oocnpy 
the  inscriptions  of  Nebachadnearar.  At  first 
he  shared  with  several  other  deities  the  woi^ 
■hip  of  the  people,  but  later  concentrated  in 
himself  the  greater  part  of  the  homage  foi^ 
morly  given  to  many  gods,  and  was  regarded  aa 
the  source  of  all  power  and  blesungs. 

kEsodE,  FraafiM  Xarler  lute  FrWric  Ckb- 
lalB  it,  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  born  in 
Brussels  in  March,  1820,  died  in  Rome,  Jnly 
24,  18T4,  His  family  ol^ms  descent  from 
Raymond  Berenger  Y.,  count  of  Barcelona 
and  king  of  Aragon  (died  1162);  and  one  of 
his  cousins  was  mother  to  Queen  Mario,  wife 
of  Amadous,  late  king  of  Spain.  His  mother 
was  a  niece  of  Lafayette;  and  his  father. 
Count  F^lix  de  M^rode,  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  Belgian  revolution  of  18S0,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government,  and,  after 
refuung  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  Catholio 
party  for  the  throne,  was  mainly  instrumental 
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went  to  Itome  in  184S,  studied  theology,  and 
was  orduned  priest  io  ISSO.  lie  waa  im- 
inediately  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  pope 
afid  canon  of  St.  Peter's,  and  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted, till  in  tiie  beginning  of  18(J0  he  was 
made  "pro-minister of  arms."  He  orgHuized 
the  pontiScal  armj,  composed  mostly  of  for- 
eigners, and  induced  Gen.  Lamorioi^re  to  take 
the  command  of  it  in  April.  That  general 
having  been  defeated  at  Oastelfldardo  in  the 
following  September,  H^rode  asked  the  French 
troops  in  Rome  to  defend  tlie  pontifical  au- 
thority. Ue  soon  qnarrelled  witn  the  Fnench 
commander,  Gen.  Qoyon,  who  refused  to  com- 
mnsioate  with  Lim.  In  1806  be  resigned  his 
office  in  conaeqaence  of  a  disagreement  with 
Cardinal  Antonelit.  He  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop at  Melitene  June  S2, 1860,  and  pnvate 


talembert,  caused  bim  in  1869  to  oppose  the 
definition  of  the  papal  infallibility;  but  he 
accepted  in  1870  tne  decision  o(  the  Vatican 
coanoil.  He  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
patrimonial  wealth  to  improve  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Rome,  and  to  nrchKoIogical  eica- 
VBtions ;  but  a  far  larger  portion  was  employed 
in  founding  charitable  institations  and  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  schools.  His  last  pnblic 
act  was  to  welcome  to  Rome  the  American 
pilgrims  from  New  York. 

HEBOS,  a  state,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
name,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  ranch  lets  to  define  the 
'  '  ■  "  ■'  ■  ■  -  ---  given  period, 
called  HeroS. 
e  to  nn  island 
and  a  city  on  the  upper  Nile.  The  district  is 
in  reality  a  peDinsula,  formed  by  the  Nile  and 
its  Klflaents,  the  Atbara  and  Bahr-el-Azrek, 
between  lat  1!)°  and  18°  N.,  and  included  in 
modem  tiraeti  in  Nubia.  At  certain  seasons  it 
becomes  an  island  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers.  Its  lenRth  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  about 
875  m.,  and  its  breadth  about  SOO ;  end  it  con- 
siata  of  estensive  plains,  which  formerly  were 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  are  now  for 
the  most  part  desert.  This  country  was  very 
famons  in  antiquitj.  It  produced  gold,  iron, 
copper,  and  salt;  and  partly  from  its  nntcral 
riches,  and  partly  from  its  situation  between 
southern  Ethiopia  and  the  Red  sea,  it  was 
from  the  earlieet  times  the  seat  of  a  great  com- 
merce, carried  on  by  caravans  from  all  parts  ot 
northern  Africa,  which  made  its  chief  city  their 
central  rendezvous.  According  to  HerodotuB, 
the  "great  city  called  MeroS,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  other  Ethiopians,"  was 
more  than  40  days  by  land  and  1 3  days  by  boat 
(58  days  in  all)  beyond  Syene.  Loter  writers 
give  it  less  than  half  this  distance,  placing  Syene 
about  midway  between  Alexandna  and  Ueroe. 
According  to  Blrabo's  statement,  the  city  mnat 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ruins 
near  tho  modem  Begerawich ;  bnt  when  SToroC 
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took  an  active  part  in  history,  the  residence 
of  King  Tahraka  (Tirhakah)  stooQ  near  the 
modern  Meraweh,  below  Mt.  Barkal.  The  in- 
scriptions give  it  the  name  of  Neb ;  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  called  it  Napata.  Daring  the 
reigns  of  the  Oeortasens  and  Amenemhes, 
about  8000  B.  C,  Egyptian  rule  extended  over 
Nubia  as  far  as  Semneh  and  Kuraneh,  under 
Amenophis  III.  as  far  as  Soleb,  and  imdcr 
Ramesea  II.  to  Mt.  Barkal.  The  oldest  ruins 
found  here  formed  part  of  a  temple  to  Am- 
mon,  built  by  Rameses  II.;  next  in  age  are 
the  ruins  of  Tahraka's  edifices.  These,  as  well 
as  later  monuments,  especially  the  20  or  80 
small  pyramids,  are  imitations  of  Egyptian 
art.  The  monnmenta  of  Begerawieb  have  the 
same  stylo,  though  somewhat  mixed  with  for- 
eign elements.  It  has  long  been  cuetomary  to 
trace  the  culture  of  Egypt  to  that  of  Ethiopia 
and  Mcro^;  but  Sgypt  is  a  well  favored  land, 
while  Meroe  is  eiceaaively  hot,  and  fertile 
only  in  oases;  and  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Nile  has  always  been  superior  in  cultnre  and 
power  to  the  upper;  all  of  which  renders  it 
improbable  that  the  civilisation  of  Egypt  was 
in  any  sense  borrowed  from  Mero6.  The  re- 
verse is  much  more  probable.  There  are  indi- 
cations in  Herodotus  and  Diodorns  that  MeroC 
had  been  nnder  the  rule  of  priests,  but  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  II.  King  Ergamenes  estab- 
lished an  independent  kingdom.  The  name 
MeroS  is  given  in  the  inscriptions  of  Begera- 
wieb as  Meru  and  Uema,  which  Lepsine  and 
other  Egyptologists  translate  "  white  rock." 
Here,  as  well  as  near  Mt.  Barkal,  the  shores 
of  the  Nile  are  lined  with  cliffs  of  white  chalk, 
which  probably  gave  the  name  to  the  country. 
The  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  King  Sargon  men- 
tion the  king  of  MeroS  (Milukhi),  and  one  of 
Sennacherib  says  that  "the  king  of  Egypt  had 
called  for  the  arebera,  chariots,  and  horses  of 
the  king  of  Milukhi."  The  inscriptions  of 
Esarbaddon  speak  of  "the  king  of  Egypt  and 
Milukhi,"  whom  they  call  also  "the  king  of 
Egypt  and  Cnsh ;"  and  Asshur-bani-pal  records 
his  campMcn  ogainst  "Tarknu  (Tnhraka)  of 
Egypt  and  Milukhi,"  Tliongh  the  majority  of 
Assyriologists  translate  Milukhi  by  Mero^,  SB 
George  Smitli  in  hia  "History  of  Assbur-bani- 
pal  translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Inacrip- 
tions"  (London,  I87I),  Lenormant  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Asshnr-bsni -pal's  Milukhi 
lay  N.  of  Memphis,  and  that  it  was  t!ie  name 
of  a  small  independent  kingdom  which  had 
been  established  in  end  near  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Delta.  MSnant,  in  his  Annalei  dtt 
roit  d'Attyrie  (Paris,  IB74),  has  adopted  Le- 
normont's  opinion.     (See  Ethiopia.) 

msons.    Bee  Cos. 

lEBOTDVGIlHft,  the  name  of  the  first  Prank- 
ish dynasty  in  Oanl  or  France.  It  was  ao 
called  from  Merovens,  king  of  the  Bipuarian 
Franks  (448-'58),  who  aided  in  the  defeat  of 
Attila  in  461.  He  wai  succeeded  by  Childerio 
I.  (Wft-'Sl),  whose  son  Clovis,  the  conqueror 
tA  Gaul,  and  the  flret  Christian  monarch  of  the 
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Franks,  left  his  possessions  in  Cll  to  hit  sons 
Thierry  or  Tiieodorio,  Clodomir,  Ohildebert, 
and  Clotaire,  the  first  receiving  tbe  east  (Ans- 
trsaio),  the  second  the  soatliweat  (with  Or- 
leans), the  tliird  the  centre  (with  Paris),  and 
the  fonrth  the  north  (with  Soissons).  The 
line  of  Thierry  became  extinct  with  his  grand- 
son Xheodohald  or  Thibautt,  son  of  Theode- 
bert.  The  sons  of  Oodomir  were  murdered 
by  their  uncles,  and  Ohildebert  left  no  male  is- 
sue. Thua  Clotidre,  the  youngest  son  of  Glovis, 
reunited  the  empire  of  the  Franks  (5S8-'S1). 
On  his  death  it  was  again  divided  by  his  four 
sons,  Charibert  reigning  in  Paris,  Gontran  or 
Ountram  in  Orleans  (to  wliich  Burgundy,  a 
aeff  oonqnest,  was  attached),  Sigebert  in  Aus- 
trasia,  and  Cbilperic  in  Sois«ons.  This  period 
was  distracted  by  internecine  wars,  during 
which  the  two  princesses  Brunehaut  and  Fre- 
degonda,  the  wives  of  Sigebert  and  Chijperio, 
were  the  most  conspicuous  characters.  Sige- 
bert was  aaaaasinated,  and  hia  son  Ohildebert, 
who  also  inherited  the  possessions  of  Gontran, 
was  succeeded  by  two  sons,  Theodebert  and 
Tliierr;  II.,  who  died  without  Iwitimate  male 
issue.  Olotaire  II.,  the  son  of  Ohilperio  ani 
Fredegonda,  reunited  the  whole  kingdom.  It 
was  again  temporarily  divided  bj  his  sons 
Dagobcrt  and  Onarihert,  the  former  of  whom 
was  the  founder  of  a  line  of  kings  known  as 
fainianU  (lazy),  their  mayors  of  the  p^aoe 
bain;^  the  real  rulers  of  France,  They  were 
as  follows;  Bigebert  11.,  of  Aastrasia,  638- 
"56;  Olovis  II.,  o(  Neustria  (the  western  king- 
dom) and  Burgundy,  63S-'S6;  Clotaire  llf, 
sole  king,  656— of  Neustria  wid  Bnrgundy, 
OSO-'TO;  ChildericIL,  of  Austrasia,  660-'70 — 
sole  king  6T0-'78 ;  Thierry  III.,  of  Neustria 
and  Burgundy  (deposed  in  6T0  and  restored), 
OTS-'Sl ;  Dagohert  II.,  of  Austrasia,  ST4-'9 : 
Olovis  III.,  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy  (like  all 
the  succeeding),  691-'5;  Childebert  111.,  69S- 
711;  Dagobert  III.,  Tll-'16;  Ohilperio  II., 
7:5-'20;  Thierry  IV.,  720-'37;  Ohilderio  III., 
742-'62 — deposed  by  Pepin  the  Short,  foonder 
of  the  Oarlovingian  dynasty. 

KEUIGK,  an  £.  central  county  of  Nebraska, 
bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Platte  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  Prairie  creek  and  Ijoup  forkj  area, 
about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  557.  The 
Union  Paoifio  railroad  passes  along  the  S.  £. 
border.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  timber  grows 
along  the  streams.  The  chief  prodnotions  in 
18T0  were  9,999  bushels  of  wheat,  18,024  of 
Indian  corn,  81,679  of  oats,  8,0SS  of  barley, 
S,039  of  potatoes,  13,205  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
1,6}S  tons  of  hay.  There  were  116  horses,  298 
milch  cows,  444  other  cattle,  47S  sheep,  and 
808  swine.     Capital,  Lone  Tree. 

NiSBICK,  lam,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
Beading,  June  8,  1720,  died  there,  Jan.  S,  1TG9. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oiford,  of 
which  he  became  fellow  in  1744.  When  14 
years  old  he  published  "  The  Messiah,  a  Divine 
Essay."  He  took  orders,  but  from  delicate 
health  was  nnable  to  perform  clerical  dnties. 
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Among  his  works  are :  a  "  Transladon  of  Try- 
phiodorus"  (Oxford,  1741);  "Poems  on  Sa- 
cred Subjects"  (Oxford,  1768)-  "The  Psalms 
Translated  or  Paraphrased  in  English  Verse " 
(Reading,  1789);  and  "Annotations  on  the 
Psalms '^  (Reading,  1768).  His  fable,  "The 
Chameleon,"  is  the  best  known  of  his  works. 

KERBUUGE,  a  river  of  New  England,  formed 
by  the  Janction  of  the  Pemigewasset  and  Win- 
niniseogee  rivers  at  Franklin,  N.  il.  From 
this  point  the  river  runs  8.  78  m.  to  Chelms- 
ford, Mass.,  and  thence  E.  30  m.  to  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  at  Newbnryport.  Its  tributaries  in 
New  Hampshire  are  the  Contoocook,  Soncook, 
Suncook,  Piscataqnog,  Souh^an,  and  Nashua; 
in  Massaohusetts,  the  Concord,  Spiggot,  Sbaw- 
ahine,  and  Powow.  The  principaitributariea 
are  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  There  are 
numerous  (alls  in  the  Merrimack,  and  the  riv- 
er furnishes  an  immense  water  power,  the  em- 
ployment of  which  in  manufacturing  has  cre- 
ated the  aities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  Nashua  and  Manchester,  N.  H.  Its  width 
varies  from  60  to  ISO  yards.  It  is  navigable 
to  Haverhill.  Mass.,  18  m.  from  the  sea.  The 
name  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  derived  from  a 
word  signifying  a  sturgeon. 

HiXSUUGK,  a  S.  central  county  of  New 
Hampshire,  intersected  by  the  Merrimack  riv- 
er, and  its  alfiuents  the  Contoocook,  Soncook, 
Suncook,  ftQ.  \  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  49,161.  The  surface  is  broken  ana  in 
many  parts  hilly;  Mt.  Kearsai^  is  In  the 
N.  W.  portion.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Con- 
cord, the  Suncook  Valley,  the  Boston,  Con- 
cord, and  Montreal,  the  Concord  and  Clare- 
mont,  the  Contoocook  River,  and  the  North- 
em  railroads,  and  the  Bristol  branch.  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  81,404  bushels 
of  wheat,  189,788  of  Indian  corn,  103,626  of 
oats,  472,131  of  potatoes,  144,673  lbs.  of  wool, 
746,386  of  butter,  191,298  of  cheese,  102,881  of 
maple  sugar,  and  78,S78  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  on  farms  4,867  horses,  10,4GB  milch 
cows,  6.619  working  oxen,  14,127  other  cat- 
tle, 84,479  sheep,  and  8,991  swine.  The  num- 
ber of  manofactnring  establish  in  ents  in  1S70 
was  414;  capital  invested,  $4,896,996;  valne 
of  products,  $7,637,678.  The  moat  important 
were  7  cotton  mills,  10  woollen  mills,  8  paper 
mills,  86  saw  mills,  6  flour  mills,  12  tannenes, 
11  currying  establishments,  8  mannfaetories  of 
agricultural  implements,  S  of  leather  belting 
and  hose,  2  of  boots  and  shoes,  17  of  bricks, 
20  of  carriages  and  wagons,  IS  of  clothing,  6 
of  furniture,  4  of  hosiery,  8  of  iron  caslingg, 
6  of  machinery,  4  of  organs,  10  of  saddlery 
and  harness,  4  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  1  of 
silverware,  and  6  of  wooden  ware.  Capita!. 
Concord,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 

MQUTTT,  llMstliT,  an  American  olergyman, 
born  in  Barkharastead,  Conn.,  in  October, 
1775,  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  May  2,  1846.  He 
became  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  1706,  and  spent  84  years  aa  a  pastor 
in  Boston,  Lynn,  Providence,  Springfield,  New 
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Bedford,  and  elsewhere.  Id  1B81  he  edited 
"Zion's  Herald  "  in  Boston,  and  from  1883  to 
]S3T  the  "Christian  Advocate  and  Jonrnal" 
in  New  York,  He  also  started  a  monthly  jw- 
riodioal  in  Boston  entitled  "  Guide  to  Chrie- 
tian  Perfection,"  He  was  the  nnthor  of  "The 
Christian's  Manual,"  "The  OoDvert,'9  Guide 
and  Preacher's  Assistant,"  and,  with  the  Bev. 
Wilbur  Flak,  "  Lectures  and  Discourses  on  Uni- 
rersal  Salvation,"  besides  numerous  pamphlets 
Uid  seriDoiiB  mainly  cantroversial. 

■BSEBDKG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  coital  of  a 
distriL-t  in  the  province  of  Saxonj,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale,  IS  m.  W.  of  Leipsic ;  pop.  in 
18T1, 13,S64.  It  is  fortified,  and  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Germany. 
The  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  stmcture  dating 
from  the  18th  century,  has  a  richly  ornamented 
portal,  and  contains  some  of  Albert  DOrer's 
paintings.  The  town  has  some  manufactories 
of  linen,  leather,  paper,  &c.,  and  extensive 
breweries  and  distilleries.  Near  it  Henry  the 
Fowler  in  388  achieved  a  great  victory  over 
the  Hungarians. 

■BWY,  a  river  of  England,  formed  by  the 
nnion  of  several  small  streams,  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  hills  near  the  borders 
uf  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire.  The 
two  principal  of  these,  the  Tame  and  the 
Ooyt,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all  the  rest, 
unite  at  Stockport.  Here  the  river  takes  the 
name  of  Mersey,  and  flowing  W.  divides  Che' 
shire  from  Lancashire,  and  falls  into  the  Irish 
sea  below  Liverpool,  The  chief  affluents  of 
the  Mersey  are  tlie  Irwell  and  Weaver.  At 
Roncom,  about  IT  m.  from  its  month,  it  ex- 

Cds  into  a  lai^e  estuary,  which  varies  in 
idth  from  3  to  8  m.,  and  contracts  at  its 
mouth  to  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  The 
course  of  this  river  is  mostly  throngh  a  level 
country,  but  its  scenery  is  occasionally  very 
picturesque.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Stretford,  Warrington,  Hale,  Garston,  and 
Liverpool  on  the  right,  and  Stockport,  Knn- 
oom,  Inoe,  and  Birkenhead  on  the  left.  Iti 
entire  length  is  from  G6  to  GO  m.,  and  it  is 
navigable  to  the  Irwell. 

MBTHIB  TTDFIL  (or  Ttdtil),  a  parliamen- 
tary borough  and  market  and  minii^  town  of 
Glamor^shire,  South  Wales,  21  m.  N.  by  W. 
ol  Cardiff,  with,  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
GardifE  canal  and  the  TafF  Vide  railway,  and 
140  m.  W.  by  N,  of  London ;  pop.  of  the  bor- 
ough in  18TI,  eT,020;  of  the  parish,  G1,94B. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  mineral  region 
of  South  Wales,  and  has  attained  its  present 
importance  since  ITBO,  previous  to  which  it 
was  a  mere  village.  It  is  irregularly  and  poor- 
ly built,  being  lai^ly  mode  up  of  workmen's 
houses;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved, and  in  the  centre  of  the  new  and  prin- 
cipal street  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
market  places  in  Wales.  It  has  a  large  number 
of  places  of  worship.  There  are  GO  extensive 
iron  works,  one  of  which  employs  0,000  men, 
prodndng  about  2SO,000  tons  of  iron  yearly. 
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HEIT,  a  town  of  Tnrkistan,  in  the  khanate 
and  800  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Khiva,  and 
IS  m.  £.  of  the  Murghab  river;  pop.  about 
8,000.  It  was  one  of  the  four  imperial  cities 
of  Khorasan,  and  was  the  capital  of  many  of 
the  Persian  sultoos,  especially  of  the  Seljuk 
dynasty.  .  It  is  on  the  caravan  road  from 
Meshed  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and  though  in 
a  very  unhealthy  country  was  once  a  flourish- 
ing town,  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens, 
whose  fruita  had  a  high  reputation.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  Uzbecks  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  since  then  has  steadi- 
ly declined. 

lUET,  JMcpl,  a  French  author,  bom  at  Lcs 
Aigalades,  near  Marseilles,  Jan.  21,  1798,  died 
in  Paris,  June  17,  1866.  He  waa  dismissed 
from  a  seminary  for  reading  Yoltaire,  and 
from  a  law  school  on  account  of  a  duel  Sub- 
sequently he  was  wounded  in  another  duel  ia 
Paris,  and  went  to  Italy,  whence  he  was  soon 
driven  by  his  dissipations.  In  1821  he  was 
arreated  at  Horveilles  for  writing  against  the 
abb6  Elicagaray,  and  rearrested  on  account 
of  another  ohnoiions  publication.  In  1822 
he  visited  Constantinople,  quarrelled  with  the 
French  ambassador,  and  was  obliged  to  leave. 
After  editing  a  Journal  at  Marseilles,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Paris  in  18S4,  and  became 
known  in  conjunction  with  Barth^lemy  (see 
BABTHtLBMT,  AuouBTX  Mabseille)  by  effec- 
tive satires  in  verse  against  various  adminis- 
trations and  by  his  adulation  of  the  Bonaparte 
family,  Napolion  en  £gypte  (1628)  being  one 
of  their  finest  lyrics.  He  acquired  still  more 
literary  fame  by  entertaining  and  eccentric 
novels  and  books  of  travel.  Among  the  best 
known  are  Ntiiti  de  Londra  (repuolished  ss 
^viti  anglaUei),  Beta,  La  Floride,  La  guerre 
du  yiram.  Let  cot\ftuion»  de  Marion  Detormt, 
Nvitt  itaiiennet,  Nuitt  d'Orient,  ITviti  etpa- 
ffnelet,  Nrnte  paritiennet,  and  Un  eamaral  de 
Pom.  He  wrote  the  libretto  for  Simiramit 
and  other  operas,  but  was  less  successful  in 
plays,  of  which  he  published  a  collection  en- 
titled I%Mtrede  sa^n  (ISSl).  A  new  edition 
of  his  Poititt  intima  appeared  in  1864.  Some 
of  his  noveb  have  been  translated  into  English. 

■E8CAU,  a  river  of  Mexico,  rises  near  the 
city  of  Puebla,  and  flows  westwardly  400  m. 
to  the  Pacific,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  states  of  Guerrero  and  Hichoacen.  In 
Pnebia  it  is  known  successively  as  the  Atoyao 
and  the  Hio  Pablano,  further  on  also  as  the  Itio 
de  las  Balsaa,  and  at  its  month  it  is  called 
the  Zacatnla.  It  was  long  regarded  as  a  prob- 
able route  of  interoceanio  communication,  but 
it  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  frequent 
rapids.  The  watera  of  the  Meseala  are  sop- 
posed  U>  cont^  deleterious  elements,  which 
have  caused  a  loathsome  disease  of  the  skin, 
prevalent  among  the  Pinto  (t.  «.,  spotted)  In- 
dians living  on  its  banks.  Rich  gold  placers 
are  found  near  its  month. 

HESEMBBTiJITIIIJIDH  (Gr.  /lean/iBpia,  mid- 
day, and  ivdot,  a  dower),  a  genus  of  succulent 
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plants  called  Sg  marigolds,  and  by  the  French 
Jieoidtt,  oa  some  species  produce  an  edible 
frnlt  resembling  a  fig.  The  genna  is  large, 
consisting  of  about  800  species,  and  the  pricci- 
pal  one  in  a  small  family,  tho  fiooitUa  or  me- 
tembryaathemacem.  Some  of  the  species  are 
annaid,  others  perennial,  with  half  shmbbj, 
branching  stems,  and  in  others  the  stem  is 
verj  short,  the  leaves  being  collected  in  & 
compact  roaett«  like  a  hoaseleeli.  'Ilie;  are 
natives  of  warm,  drj  countries,  the  greater 
number  being  from  sonthern  Africa ;  the 
leavaa  in  all  are  eiceadingly  succulent  and 
well  adapted  to  resist  the  long  droughts  of 
their  native  regions.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
whole  number  are  in  cnltivationi  the  flowers 
are  generally  showy,  and  consist  of  fonr  or 
five  sepals  united  by  the  base  and  adhering  to 
the  ovary,  and  nnmerona,  very  narrow  petals, 
which  are  oltea  in  several  series  and  give  the 
flowers  much  the  appearance  of  a  head  of 
some  oouposite  plant;  they  are  white  or  of 
different  shades  of  yellow  and  rose  color. 
The  aapsnla  ha?  at  the  top  a  aeries  of  slits  ar- 
ranged in  a  star-like  manner;  these  slits  re- 
main closed  while  the  oapsn)e  ia  dry,  but  when 
the  rains  have  rendered  the  soil  suitable  for 
the  germination  of  the  seeds,  the  slits  open  by 
the  action  of  the  moisture  and  allow  them  to 
escape.  The  beat  known  annnal  species,'  M. 
eryitalliaitm,  is  described  nnder  Ice  Plant. 
The  perennials  are  cnltivated  as  greenhouse 
plants,  and  are  occasionally  naed  (or  bedding 
out  in  summer.  The  flowers  open  only  on 
bright  days,  and  nanally  at  noon,  but  the 
plunts  are  caltivated  quite  as  maob  for  their 
striking  and  odd  foliage  as  for  their  flowers. 


Tlie  diversitj  of  forms  presented  by  the  differ- 
ent species  of  this  genns  is  remarkable.  M. 
dolabT\foTTM  is  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  ancient  axe  or 
hatchet ;  in  M.  dtUoideum  a  cross  section  of 
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the  leaf  presents  the  outline  of  the  Greek  A; 
both  of  these  are  tall  and  branching.    M.  tigri- 

num  is  one  of  the  low  compact  species  in 
which  the  leaves  are  fring^  with  strong, 
spiny  teeth,  suggestive  of  a  tiger's  jaw.  The 
plants  are  of  tne  easiest  cultivation  and  re- 
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qnire  but  little  water.  For  so  large  a  genns 
it  contains  but  few  nsefnl  species.  Jf.  idule, 
the  Hottentot's  flg;  has  an  edible  fruit  resem- 
bling a  small  fig,  while  the  leavea  of  some  spe- 
cies and  the  seeds  of  others  serve  as  food. 

HiSHED,  or  Il«sbl4,  a  city  of  Tersia,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Khoresan,  in  an  extenuve 
valley  of  the  same  name,  about  186  m.  N.  W, 
of  Herat,  SCK)  m.  E.  of  the  sonthom  extremity 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  4<tO  m.  £.  of  Teheran; 
lat.  8S°  20'  N.,  Ion.  69°  S5'  E. ;  pop.  estimated 
at  70,000.  It  is  snrronnded  by  walls  IS  m.  in 
circuit,  enclosing  much  apace  occupied  only  by 
extensive  burying  grounds,  and  great  tracts  of 
mins,  the  population  being  mostly  confined  to 
the  centre.  Its  principal  street  is  spacious  and 
handsome.    The  place  ia  chiefly  known  by  the 

Slendid  manaoloums  of  Imam  Riza,  Haronn 
'Raschid,  and  Nadir  Shah.  Next  to  MeccA, 
it  is  the  most  sacred  place  for  a  Sliiah  Uussul- 
man,  and  many  pilgrims  visit  yearly  the  shrine 
of  Imam  Rizo,  which  is  crowned  with  a  splen- 
did cupola  and  gilded  minarets,  and  stands  in 
a  court  480  ft.  long  and  826  ft.  broad.  The 
court  is  incrusted  with  mosaic  work  of  painted 
and  glazed  tilea,  and  entered  by  four  lofty 
gateways.  The  shrine  is  entered  through  asil- 
Ter  gate,  the  gift  of  Nadir  Shah.  Within  the 
same  court  is  the  mosque  of  Gohor  Shah, 
which  ia  also  very  splendid.  Meshed  contains 
several  colleges,  a  spacious  bat  unfinished  cara- 
vansary, and  a  palace  which  ia  also  a  oitadel. 
There  is  an  aqueduct  whose  banks  are  shaded 
with  trees.  Velvets  esteemed  the  beat  in  Per- 
sia, Bword  blades  of  celebrated  temper,  some 
kinds  of  armor,  and  some  silk  and  cotton  goods 
are  manufactured;  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  employed  in  cutting  geins  from  the  tur- 
quoise mines  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  an  im- 
portant commerce,  by  the  great  caravan  rontes 
of  Persia,  with  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Herat,  Ker- 
man,  Yezd,  and  other  quarters ;  rich  caravans 
arrive  dwly.  Near  by  are  the  nilns  of  Thns, 
the  home  of  the  poet  Firdnsi.  The  town  suf- 
fered terribly  from  the  famine  of  1871. 
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"""^'j  ft  town  of  Dofia  Afia  ca,  New 
ICflxioo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
mbont  240  m.  S.  bj  W.  of  Saota  F£;  pop.  in 
18T0,  1,678.  The  town,  which  lies  in  a  vaUey 
of  the  same  name,  obtained  notorietf  from  a 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Meiioo 
in  the  Bettiement  of  the  boundary  under  the 
treaty  of  Gnadalupe  Hidalgo,  made  in  1848. 
It  waa  Bubseqtientlj  included  in  the  parchase 
ij  the  United  States  nnder  the  "Gadsden 
treaty  "  of  1853.  Heaills  Ib  the  diminntiTe  of 
the  Spanish  meta,  table;  aa  here  applied,  it 
means  a  small  platean,  or  table  land,  on  the 
bottom  land  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  diatingulBh 
it  from  the  great  table  land,  which  is  more  ele- 
vated, and  which  extends  for  many  handred 
miles  on  both  udes  of  the  river.  'Die  Hesilla 
valley  ia  about  30  m.  long  and  from  1  to  4  m. 
wide.  The  soil  ia  a  rich  aUoTinm,  but  artifi- 
dial  irrigation  is  required. 

MiSlUK,  FrMrM  AatM,  a  German  physi- 
cian, the  first  promoter  of  animal  magnetism, 
or  ''mesmerism,"  born  at  or  near  Meersbnrg, 
Baden,  on  the  lake  of  Constanoe,  in  1738  or 
1734,  died  there,  March  5,  1816.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Vienna,  and  toolc  his  degree  of  M. 
D.  there  in  ]7fl8,  presenting  on  that  occasion  a 
thems  De  Planetamm  lidtuxw  in  Corpus  Hu- 
«iMnum,  in  which  be  held  tliat  the  universe  is 
pervaded  by  a  anbtle  element  exeroising  an  ex- 
traordinary influence  on  the  human  body,  and 
identical  witli  the  magnetio  element  The 
means  by  which  he  brought  his  theory  into 
notjoe,  and  the  leading  features  of  bis  life,  are 
given  under  the  head  of  Akdcal  H&QKBTiaM, 

nSOMlffiHL    See  Mibbolonobi. 

MfSOPOTiMU  (Gr.  atm(  and  <rani;iitf ,  between 
flie  riven,  via.,  Euphratee  and  Tigris ;  Heb. 
Aram  Naharaim,  Aram  or  Syria  between  the 
two  riven;  now  Al-Jemreh,  the  island),  an 
ancient  oon&try  of  western  Asia,  boanded,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acoeptation  of  the  name, 
N.  by  Armenia,  from  which  it  was  separated 
bj  the  Uasins  range,  a  branch  of  the  Tanms ; 
N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Tigris,  Beparating  it  from 
AsBjiia;  S.  by  Babylonia;  and  S.  W.  and  W. 
by  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Syria. 
Tbc  Greeic  name  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
in  the  time  of  the  Selencidra.  Mesopotamia  has 
never  been  a  political  designation,  but  always 
a  purely  geographical  one ;  and  it  is  sometimes 
found  applied  also  to  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  valley  of  the  two  rivers.  Excepting  the 
Uosius  range  and  its  prolon^^ation  parallel  to 
the  upper  Tigris,  Mesopotamia  formed  a  vast 
and  mostly  very  fertile  plain,  well  watered  by 
rivers  and  canals,  the  chief  stream  between 
the  two  great  rivers  being  the  Chaboras.  an 
afBnent  of  the  Eaphrates,  and  the  principal 
productions  of  the  country  grain,  fmite,  spices, 
timber,  cattle,  naphtha,  and  jet.  The  south- 
emmost  part  of  the  plain,  however,  resem- 
tiled  the  adjoining  regions  of  the  Byro- Arabian 
desert,  and  was  inhabited  by  nmnerous  wild 
animals,  including  lions,  ostriches,  and  wild 
Maea.  Among thedtieBofMeaopot«miawere: 
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Apamea  on  the  Enphratea,  opposite  Zeugma  in 
Syria;  Edesaa  (now  Urfa),  the  capital  of  the 

B'ovinoe  of  OsroSne;  Carrte  or  Carrbie,  the 
aran  of  Abraliam;  Circesinm,  the  Scriptural 
Carohemish,  near  the  month  of  the  Chaboras; 
and  Nisibis  (Nizib),  the  Scriptural  Zo1>a,  in  the 

Erovince  of  Mygdonia.  Mesopotamia  was  in- 
abited  by  a  people  called  Rotennn  or  Beten- 
nn  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  They  were 
of  Semitic  race,  and  were  straggling  with  Egypt 
for  supremacy  as  early  as  1600  B.  C.  In  later 
times  it  was  in  turns  a  part  of  tlie  Assyri- 
an, Babylonian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  Syrian, 
Parthian,  and  Neo-Persian  monarchies,  until 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  It  was  subse- 
quently Invaded  by  the  Seljuks,  conquered  in 
port  by  the  crusaders,  and  finally  became  a 
province  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

HESBIU,  or  ■wwMi  (Mabcds  Yalxbidb 
MtUAi^  CoBTDnrs),  a  Soman  general,  bom 
according  to  Eusebius  in  66,  but  according  to 
Scaliger  abont  70  B.  0.,  died  about  the  ban- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  He  completed  his 
studies  at  Athens,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  civil  war  joined  Brutus  and  Cassius  in 
the  East,  was  appointed  to  the  third  rank  in 
the  republican  army,  and  commanded  nnder 
Cassius  at  Philippi  (48),  After  the  overthrow 
of  his  party  he  surrendered  to  Antony,  to 
whom  he  attached  himself  until,  perceiving 
the  ruin  of  that  triumvir  inevitable,  be  with- 
drew from  his  service,  and  entered  that  of 
his  rival,  for  whom  he  fought  in  Sicily,  against 
the  Salassi  in  the  Alps,  and  at  Aotium  (SI). 
He  was  appointed  to  sncoeed  Antony  aa  oon- 
Btil,  and  subsequently  be  obtained  the  procon- 
sulship  of  Aquitania,  for  the  redaction  of  which 
province  a  triumph  was  decreed  him.  He  was 
selected  by  the  senate  to  greet  Octavius  with 
the  title  of  pater  patria,  and  the  eiordinm  of 
hia  oration  has  been  preserved  by  Suetonius. 
Boon  after  this  Messala  resigned  ^1  hia  official 
dignities  except  the  augurahiii,  and  retired  to 
private  life.  Fragments  of  nis  orations  re- 
main (Paris,  1843);  his  other  writings  are  only 
known  by  their  titles. 

KtSSlUNl,  or  StSHinia,  the  name  of  two 
Roman  empresses,  who  lived  in  the  Ist  century 
of  the  Chrisdon  era.  L  Takria,  daughter  of 
M.  Valerius  Meesala  Barbatus,  and  third  wife 
of  Claudius,  to  whom  she  was  married  before 
his  accession  to  the  empire.  She  was  equally 
profiigate  and  cruel.  Many  memliers  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Rome  were  sacri- 
ficed to  her  fears,  her  jealousy,  or  her  hatred. 
Among  her  noblest  victhns  were  the  two  Julias, 
one  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  the  other  of 
DmsnB,  eon  of  Tiberius,  who  had  excited  her 
jealousy  or  envy;  C.  Appius  Silanus,  who  had 
wounded  her  vanity  by  rejecting  her  advances; 
and  Justus  Catonius,  whose  offence  was  privity 
to  her  guilt.  For  a  long  time  Claudius  was 
blind  to  her  infidelity;  but  when,  during  his 
absence  at  Ostia,  she  contracted  a  public  mar- 
riage with  Caius  Silias,  a  handsome  youth  for 
whom  ^e  had  conceived  a  violent  pasuon,  he 
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caased  her  to  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  executed  in  A.  D.  4fi,  by  a  preetorian  trib- 
nae,  in  the  gardens  of  Lnculloa.  By  Clandius 
»he  was  the  mother  of  two  diildren,  Britan- 
niona  and  Octavja.  IL  StatUla,  the  third  wife 
of  the  emperor  Nero,  whom  she  survived,  and 
the  grandoaughter  of  T.  Statiling  Taurna,  who 
had  been  consul  in  A.  D.  11.  She  was  first 
married  to  Attieus  Vestinna,  bnt  the  tyrant 
caused  her  husband  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
espoused  her  in  SS. 

■ESSINI.    6ee  Mbssiha. 

HESSIPU,  the  ancient  Greeic  name  of  the 
peninsula  forming  the  8.  E.  extremity  of  Italy, 
called  by  the  Romans  Calabria,  a  name  applied 
in  modem  times  to  the  opposite  peninsula. 
(See  OaLABBiA.)  The  boundary  eeparating  it 
from  Apulia  on  the  N.  W.  was  not  well  defined, 
bat  Uessapia  consisted  of  what  is  popularly 
called  the  "  hsel  of  the  boot."  The  peninsula 
was  probably  first  known  to  the  OreeVs  by  the 
name  of  Japygia,  which  was  afterward  applied 
by  them  to  ul  8.  E.  Italy,  HerodoCoa  speak- 
ing of  Apulia  as  a  part  of  Japyffia,  while  Hes- 
sapia  indicated  the  peninsula  only.  Lator  wri- 
ters make  Jwygia  and  Hessapia  synanymoas, 
and  oonflne  tJiem  to  the  peninsala.  The  in- 
habitants were  of  two  tribes,  the  Balentini 
along  the  8.  W.  ccast  near  Tarentum,  and  the 
Oalabri,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Messapians, 
along  the  N.  E.  part.  The  latter  were  the  more 
powerfal,  and  the  whole  distriot  came  to  be 
called  after  them  by  their  Greek  and  Latin 
names  reapeotdvely.  It  torminated  at  the  8. 
E.  in  the  rocky  Japygian  promontory  (now 
Gape  Leuca),  standing  boldly  out  into  the  sea. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  abounding  in 
wine,  oiivea,  and  other  fruits,  (See  OrRiSTo, 
Tbbba  d'.}  The  Oalabrian  horses  were  famous, 
and  the  Tarentine  cavalry  was  long  celebrated. 
Virgil  aays  that  the  region  was  infested  by  pe- 
culiarly venomous  serpents.  The  inbabituitB 
were  of  Polftsgic  ori^n,  had  attained  a  consid- 
erable cnlture,  and  possessed  the  cities  of  Hyria 
or  Uria  and  Brundusinm  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  8th  century  B,  0.,  when  the  Greek  colony  of 
Tarentum  was  founded.  They  fonght  against 
the  Greek  colonists  for  many  years,  defeat- 
ing the  Tarentines  in  a  great  battle  about  473, 
bnt  were  gradnalty  overcome  by  the  Greek 
dvilization  and  corrupted  by  its  luxury.  They 
made  a  short  resistance  to  the  Romans,  uniting 
with  neighboring  tribes  under  the  command  of 
Pyrrhns.  but  were  overcome  in  a  eingle  cam- 
pwgn  after  his  fall.  They  revolted  to  Hanni- 
bal in  the  second  Punic  war,  but  were  soon 
subdued.  Under  the  empire  Meesapia  was 
united  for  administrative  purposes  with  the 
province  of  Apulia.  The  Byzantine  emperors 
retained  a  footing  here  during  the  invasion  by 
the  Goths  and  Lombards,  and  wore  not  finally 
expelled  till  the  11th  century. 

HESSE.V^  the  capital  of  Messenia  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, founded  by  Epaminondas  after  his 
victory  of  Lenctra  over  the  LacedEemonians, 
871  B.  0.    It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  of 


Ithome,  the  fortress  of  wtuoh  formed  the  acro- 

tolis  of  the  new  capital,  and  was  surroanded 
y  massive  stone  walla,  Banked  with  towers, 
of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains 
at  the  modern  village  of  Mavromati,  Meaaene 
with  its  acropolis  was,  next  to  Corinth,  the 
atrongeat  dty  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
supplied  with  wator  from  a  fountain  called 
Clepsy^a,  the  spring  of  which  still  exists. 

MES8ENU,  or  KesHW,  the  8.  W.  division  of 
the  Peloponnesus  in  ancient  Greece,  bounded 
N.  by  Elis,  from  which  it  was  separat«d  by  the 
river  Neda,  and  Arcadia ;  E.  by  Laconia,  the 
boundary  line  varying  at  various  periods;  and 
S.  and  W.  by  the  sea,  which  on  the  sonth  forms 
the  large  gulf  of  Messenia,  or,  as  it  is  now 
sometimes  called,  of  Coron.  It  is  a  mount^- 
ons  country,  containing  bnt  two  plains  <rf  anj 
extent,  tbe  southern  of  which,  traversed  by  the 
PamisuB,  was  called  Kacaria  or  the  Blessed, 
on  account  of  its  great  fertility.  The  valleys 
among  the  mountains  were  also  fertile,  and 
the  whole  country  was  renowned  for  the  mild- 
ness of  its  climate.  Among  the  few  towns  of 
note  were  Pylos,  a  seaport,  Gyparisaia,  Corono 
(now  CoroD^,  Methone  (Uodon),  Abia,  Dene, 
Stenyclams  m  the  northern  plidn  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  later  capital  Messene,  besides 
the  mountain  fortresses  of  Ithome  and  Ira. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ueaseoia  were  Le- 
leges  sad  Arpvea.  Polyoaon,  son  of  Lelei,  i» 
said  to  have  ^ven  the  county  its  name  from 
Messene,  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Ar^ve  Tri- 
opas.  It  was  aubsequently  settled  by  £olian*. 
During  the  following  period  Uessenia  seems 
to  have  belonged  partly  to  Pylos  and  partly 
to  Lacedaamon.  When  the  Dorians  conquered 
the  FelopouDesns,  it  became  the  poaeession  of 
Gresphontes,  who  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Pylos.  Of  the  kindred  Dorian  states,  Sparta, 
the  eastern  neighbor,  soon  developed  its  ag- 
gressive policy,  and  after  varions  collisions  and 
mutual  inroads  the  first  Uessenian  war  broke 
out.  It  is  said  to  have  lasted  SO  years,  its  prin- 
cipal Messenian  hero  and  victim  being  Aristo- 
demus,  and  ended  with  the  fall  of  Ithome  and 
the  subjugation  of  Hessenia.  After  88  years 
of  snbjection,  the  Uessenians  rose  nnder  the 
lead  of  Aristomenes,  supported  by  Argoa,  Ar- 
cadia, and  other  states  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
while  their  enemiea  received  the  support  of 
Gorinth.  Aristomenes  succumbed  after  a  strug- 
gle of  17  years,  and  Iro  tell.  (See  Aristo- 
Msyss,  and  TtbTj^cs.)  In  common  chronology 
the  first  war  is  placed  at  743-723  B.  G.,  and 
the  second  at  685-6flS.  The  two  great  atrug- 
gles  are  considered  as  sufficiently  attested,  but 
the  particulars,  which  are  highly  poetical  and 
rest  on  authorities  of  the  Sd  century  B.  C., 
are  justly  doubted.  The  consequence  of  the 
wars  was  the  emigration  of  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  giving  tho 
name  of  Messene  or  Messana  to  the  town  of 
Zancle  in  that  island,  and  the  subjecUon  of 
those  who  remained  to  the  condition  of  helots. 
Together  with  the  other  slaves  of  Sparta,  they 
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were  indDoed  hj  the  great  earthquake  which 
devastated  tlie  capital  of  their  oppressors  ia  4M 
to  strike  once  more  for  freedom.  This  third 
Mesaenian  war  lasted  ten  years,  and  wa«  termi- 
nated bj  the  capitulation  of  the  defenders  of 
Ithome,  who  were  allowed  a  free  departure 
from  the  Petoponnesas.  They  settled  at  Nau- 
pactas,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corin- 
thian gnlf,  a  town  reoentlf  conquered  b;  Ath- 
ens, now  the  declared  rival  of  Sparta.  When 
the  former  was  crushed  hy  the  fetal  issne  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Meseenians  of  Nau- 
pactus  were  compelled  to  leave  Greece.  Epa- 
minondas  finally  restored  the  independence 
of  Measenia,  convoking  the  refugees  from  the 
various  lands  of  their  exile,  after  the  great 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371),  and  giving  the  country 
a  strongly  fortified  capital  in  Messene,  a  new 
town  at  Uie  foot  of  the  old  stronghold  I^thome 
(369),  which  was  maintained  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Boman  conquest  of  Greece  in  146.^ The 
modem  nomarcbv  of  Messenia  is  bounded  N. 
hy  Achwa  and  Elia,  E.  by  Arcadia,  8.  by  the 
gnlf  of  Messenia  or  Coron,  and  W.  by  the 
Ionian  sea;  area,  1,2S6  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1871, 
130,417.    Capital,  Kalamata. 

■ESSQt,  In,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  M etfaaen,  Mass.,  in  1 769,  died  in  Provideaoe, 
R.  I.,  Oct  11,  1880.  He  graduated  in  17B0  at 
Brown  nniversity,  where  he  became  in  1793 
professor  of  languages,  in  179B  professor  of 


mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  from 
1802  to  1827  lie  was  president  of  the  univer- 
sity. Ue  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  Providence  in  1792,  and  or- 
dained in  ISOl.  The  citizens  of  Providence 
for  several  years  elected  him  to  important  civil 
offices.  Three  of  his  discourses  and  five  ora- 
tions have  been  published. 

niSSUH.    See  Jesus  Chbibt. 

■1881111.  I.  A  province  of  Bicily,  including 
the  K.  E.  extremity  of  the  island,  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  strait  of  Uessina, 
which  separates  it  from  Calabria;  area,  1,768 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  420,640.  It  is  traversed 
from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Neptunian  mountain 
range,  and  by  the  Monforte,  San  Antonio,  and 
several  other  small  streams.  The  mountains 
abound  with  wood.  There  are  no  large  plains, 
but  many  valleys,  which  as  well  as  the  bonks 
of  the  rivers  are  very  fertile  in  wine,  oil,  nuta, 
and  fruit  of  every  sort,  particularly  lemons 
and  oranges.  The  other  pnncipal  products  are 
silk,  hemp,  and  ilai.  Some  cotton  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  is  raised  for  home  consumption. 
The  most  important  mineral  product  is  sul- 
phur. On  the  south  a  portion  of  the  province 
skirts  the  base  of  Ht.  Etna.  It  is  divided  into 
four  diatricts  and  includes  the  Ijpari  islands. 
Among  the  chief  towns,  bewdes  Messina,  are 
Castro  Raale,  Milazzo,  Patti,  Randazzo,  and 
Taormina.    II.  A  city  (anc.  Mtttana),  capital  of 


die  provinoe,  on  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  island, 
on  the  strait  of  Faro  or  Messina,  here  about  4 
m.  wide,  120  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Palermo,  and  45  m. 
N.  E.  of  Mt.  Etna;  pop. in  1872, 111,854.  The 
approach  from  the  sea  is  of  remarkable  beauty, 
the  city  riung  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  the  HajTling  whiteness  of  the  housee  pre- 


senting a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  dark 
mountains  m  the  background.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
harbor,  paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  and 
contuns  several  iiide  and  handsome  streets 
ornamented  with  statues  and  fountains.  It 
contuns  more  than  50  churches,  the  most  an- 
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cient  of  whioh  is  the  catbedral,  and  has  also 
on  arsenal,  Daval  ai^enal,  arohbishnp's  palace, 
senate  hoase,  custom  house,  a  large  hospital, 
tiro  theatres,  a  lazaretto,  and  nnmerona  con- 
Tents  &nd  nanneries.  Meesina  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop.  The  harbor,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  is  about  4  m.  in  circuit,  and  can 
accommodate  the  largest  fleet.  The  imports 
are  colonial  produce,  cotton  and  woollen  fab- 
rics, hides  and  hardware.  The  total  exports 
for  18T0  aniOiint«d  to  $8,630,600,  of  which 
lemons  and  oranges  were  valued  at  $3,904,- 
S25 ;  olive  oil,  $2,30e,86S ;  easenoe  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  beivamot,  $1,308,070;  and  raw 
■ilk,  $170,780.  Tartar,  limestone,  almonds,  and 
fllberta  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 
The  total  imports  in  1870  amounted  to  $G,B63,- 
766.  In  the  same  ;ear  there  were  entered 
1,384  steamers,  of  763,023  tons,  and  3,200  sail- 
ing vessels,  of  860,214  tons ;  and  cleared  1,274 
steamers,  of  740,900  tons,  and  2,993  sailing 
vessels,  of  834,431  tons.  The  principal  mann- 
footDres  are  damasks  and  satina.  Ooral,  tnnsy, 
and  other  fisheries  are  exteosivelf  carried  on. 
Messina  is  defended  by  walls  and  bastdons,  a 
citadel,  and  manj  forts,  and  is  considered  a 
fortress  of  the  highest  importance,  as  com- 
manding the  strut  of  its  name,  and  thus  being 
the  principal  gate  to  Sicily  from  the  mainland. 
A  railwav  extends  to  Oatania,  09}  m.,  and  an- 
other t«  Palermo  is  now  (1876)  in  progress. — 
The  origin  and  eatlj  historj  of  the  ancient  cltj 
are  involved  in  otwcurity.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  fonnded  by  colonists  from  Magna 
Gra^cia  and  Oreece  between  1000  and  800  B. 
0.,  tohave  made  rapid  strides  la  prosperity,  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  body  of  emi- 
grants from  Hessene  in  Greece,  the  original 
name  having  been,  according  to  Thucytudea, 
Zanole,  after  the  simitar  Greek  word  signify- 
ing a  sickle  (the  form  of  the  harborV  In  39S, 
when  it  was  celebrated  for  its  flourisfiing  trade, 
a  Carthaginian  army  landed  in  fiicily  and  de- 
stroyed the  city,  which  was  immei^ately  re- 
built by  DionysiuB  of  Syracuse,  who  expelled 
the  invaders.  About  280  it  waa  seized  by  the 
mercenaries  expelled  from  Sjracnse  on  the 
death  of  Agathocles,  who  were  called  Mamor- 
tini,  children  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  and  who  sub- 
sequently applied  for  assistance  to  the  Romans ; 
hence  arose  the  first  Punic  war,  in  the  conrse 
of  which  the  city  was  taken  by  ite  allies,  and 
tbos  became  the  earliest  dependency  of  Rome 
beyond  the  Italian  continent.  Cicero  calls  it 
a  very  great  and  very  rich  city.  In  the  civil 
war  of  49-48  it  was  the  station  of  a  part  of  the 
fieet  of  Ceeaar,  and  Sextus  Pompey  after  his 
defeat  by  the  fleet  of  Ootavina  under  Agrippa 
(Stt)  made  bia  escape  from  it  with  only  17 
ships.  During  the  middle  ages  Messina  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  city.  To  avenge 
the  massacres  of  Sicily,  it  was  besieged  in  1283 
by  Oharlea  of  Anjon,  king  of  Naples,  but  re- 
lieved by  Pedro  of  Aragon  and  Roger  de  Lo- 
rio.  In  1678  it  submitted  to  Louis  XIV.,  bat 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  by 
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the  Dutoh  and  Spanish  fleet.  In  1748  {t  waa 
afBicted  by  the  plague,  and  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1783  destroyed  and  depopulated  al- 
most the  whole  city,  and  it  has  since  been  re- 
built npon  a  bettor  plan.  It  suffered  severely 
from  an  inundaljon  in  1828.  A  revoindonary 
ontbreak  took  place  there  in  1848,  hut  the 
insurgents  were  put  down  by  the  Neapolitana 
(Sept,  7).  The  possession  of  Meeeina  during 
the  war  of  that  year  enabled  the  king  of  Na- 
ples to  reconquer  the  island.  Every  attempt 
at  a  popular  movement  was  punished  with  the 
utmost  rigor,  a  strong  garrison  was  oontinuall  j 
kept  there,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  place 
were  strengthened.  In  1860,  however,  after 
the  victory  at  Miiazzo  (July  20),  Garibaldi's 
army  entered  the  town,  and  an  agreement  waa 
soon  after  entered  into  by  which  the  citadel 
and  three  forts  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  and  the  town  and  two  forts  in  the 
possession  of  the  Sicilians.  The  citadel  waa 
invested  by  Gen.  Claldini  on  March  7,  and 
surrendered  on  March  18,  1S61.  The  reoent 
erection  of  a  lighthouse,  a  mosque,  and  an 
agency  for  the  meetageritt  maritimtt,  and  the 
repair  of  the  streets,  have  absorbed  every  ves- 
tige of  ancient  Measana  exoept  a  oolcmnade 
whose  stones  conld  not  be  made  avulable. 

IIE811Z0,  a  Spanish- American  term  tar  the 
mixed  offspring  of  Earopeans  and  Indiana.  In 
Meiioo,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  mestizos  are  very 
numerous.  Their  color  is  almost  a  pure  vhit^ 
with  a  skin  of  remarkable  transparency.  The 
chief  indications  of  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood 
are  a  thin  beard,  unall  hands  and  feet,  and  an 
obliquity  of  the  eyea.  The  women  of  thia  race 
are  called  mestizBa,  and  the  offspring  of  tbdr 
marriage  with  whitea  differ  but  slightly  from 
pnreEuropeaoB. 

MESZiBOS,  Udr,  a  Hungarian  general,  bom 
in  Baja,  county  of  B&cs,  Feb.  20,  I79S,  died 
at  EywDod,  Herefordshire,  England,  Nov.  16, 
1808.  He  studied  law  at  Pesth,  but  in  1818, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  new  war  aghast  N^ki- 
leon,  he  entered  the  Hungarian  array  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  Francis.  He  was  in 
Italy  as  colonel  of  a  hussar  regiment  In  the 
spring  of  1848,  when  he  received  the  first  in- 
formation of  the  important  changes  in  Hun- 
gary, and  was  soon  after  offered  the  ministry  of 
war  in  the  cabinet  of  Batthyinyi,  and  started 
for  Pesth.  Elected  a  member  of  the  diet,  ha 
defended  the  moderate  meaanres  of  the  minis- 
try. He  went  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  sonth, 
but  failed  in  his  attempts  to  storm  the  Rascian 
ramparts  of  Szent-Tam&s  (September).  When 
Austria  avowed  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
Hungary,  he  took  the  revolutionary  aide.  In 
December  he  was  sent  to  the  norUi  to  check 
the  advance  of  Sohlick ;  but  after  an  indeci^VO 
encounter  at  Sriksz6  (Dec.  28),  his  motley  army 
suffered  a  total  rout  before  Kaschau  (Jan.  4, 
1849).  When  the  difficulties  with  GOrgey  com- 
pelled KoHsnth  to  appoint  a  new  commander- 
in-ohief,  the  title  was  ^ven  to  Uiaa&roa  and 
the  real  command  to  Dembinski,  with  whom 
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Ifteiros  BOOH  after  ahared  tn  tlie  defeats  at 
SsOrw  (Aug.  5)  and  Temesvfir  (Ang.  9),  and  a 
few  dajB  later  was  an  eiiie  id  Turkey.  Ao- 
companjinff  Kossuth  to  Widin,  Bhnmla,  and 
Kotaieh,  he  was  allevred  in  May,  18SI,  to  de- 
Mrt  for  En^and.  He  lired  For  some  time  Id 
France,  went  to  the  island  of  Jersey  after  the 
eeup  d'etat  of  Dec  2, 18C1,  and  in  the  imumer 
of  I8SS  sailed  to  America,  where  he  resided 
at  Flashing,  L.  I.,  and  was  naturalized  as  an 
American  dlizen.  At  hie  death  he  was  on  bia 
way  to  visit  Switzerland. 

MBTUi  (Gr.  fiirtMLOv),  a.  term  inclading  about 
BO  elementary  snbstances  which  poaaeas,  either 
wholly  or  in  part;  certain  well  marked  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  of  which  the  most 
aniversal  and  cnaraoteriatio  is  lustre.  The  pe- 
eniiar  brilliancy  and  reflective  power  of  the 
metals,  which  may  be  enbanoed  by  poliahing, 
renilts  from  their  great  opadty.  The  color  of 
the  metah  ia  genially  white  with  a  grayish, 
blai^  or  pinkish  tint;  copper  and  gold  are 
the  only  eiceptJons.  In  extremely  thin  films 
some  of  the  metak  allow  the  passage  of  certain 
rays  of  light  Qold  leaf  transmits  tight  of  a 
famt  greenish  hae.  Host  of  the  meUls  have 
a  bi^  specific  gravity,  a  property  which  was 
regarded  as  obaraoteristic  until  the  discovery 
of  the  alkaline  metals,  which  are  lighter  than 
water.  With  tbe  ezceptioo  of  arsenic,  they 
ma^  all  be  fused,  the  temperatore  required  for 
fnsian  varying  from  100°  F.  to  the  higbest 
heat  of  the  oiy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  Some 
of  the  metals  may  be  volatilized.  Uercnry, 
the  only  liqidd  metal,  is  solidified  at  — S9°  F. 
Arsenic  when  heated  passes  directly  into  vapor 
withont  fusion.  Most  of  the  met^  possess  a 
certain  mobility  of  particles  that  allows  of  thdr 
being  extended  or  otherwise  altered  in  form. 
The  two  nearly  related  properties  of  mallea- 
bility and  ductility,  resulting  from  this,  are  not 
poeseaaed  by  the  metals  in  the  same  degree. 
A  few  of  them,  as  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bis- 
muth, are  decidedly  brittle.  Some  assome  a 
plastic  condition  before  complete  fasion,  no- 
tably iron  and  pUtinom ;  on  this  i^vperty  de- 
pends the  operation  of  welding.  The  strength 
of  the  metals  is  very  dissimilar,  iron  in  the 
form  of  wire  being  abont  36  times  as  tenacious 
as  lead.  They  are  all  condactora  of  heat  and 
electricity,  although  differing  widely  in  this 
respect.  The  metals  at  present  known,  with 
the  name  of  the  discoverer  and  date  of  dis- 
covery of  each,  together  with  their  atomic 
weights,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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With  a  few  exceptions,  tbe  names  and  dates  in 
the  above  list  refer  to  the  actual  prodactiau  of 
the  metal.  In  many  instances  tbe  metallic 
compounds  were  known  and  studied  long  be- 
fore the  metal  itself  was  isolated.  Some  of 
tbe  rarer  metals  have  never  been  prepared  in 
a  pure  form.  Petopium,  formerly  enumerated 
among  the  metals,  baa  been  shown  to  have 
no  ezlsteuoe;  and  tbe  existence  of  terbium  is 
doubtful.  Toe  last  four  metals  were  discov- 
ered by  means  of  tbe  spectroscope. — The  fol- 
lowing tables  exhibit  the  mntaal  relations  of 
some  of  the  more  important  metals  in  physical 
properties; 
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The  ph;dcal  properties  of  the  metals  ore  large- 
Ij  dependent  od  their  purity  and  molecalar 
ooaditiOD,  and  on  temperBlara.  HMnmered, 
rolled,  or  drawit  metal  geosrallj  bu  a  bigtaer 
spedfio  graTit;  than  oaat  mstol.  The  state  of 
moleoolar  tension  often  indnoed  b;  meohanicsl 
Torking,  especiallj  when  eold,  is  resolred  bj 
annealiog,  i.  ».,  heating  and  stow  cooling. 
Uost  of  the  metala  are  more  malleable  imd 
dnotile  at  high  temperatarea.  Oommerola] 
dno  is  onlj  malleable  between  100*  and  1S0° 
0. ;  at  300°  it  b  so  brittle  that  it  oan  be  pnl- 
rerlied.  The  oonduoUvity  for  electrieitj  ia 
greatly  diminiahed  at  high  temperatnrea,  and 
also  by  the  presence  of  imparities  in  the  metal. 
The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  a  foreign 
tobstanoe  often  maket  a  metal  harder,  more 
ri^d,  and  less  sosceptible  of  elongation.  This 
is  notablj  the  cose  with  iron,  whioh  when  pure 
is  soft  and  stretches  considerably  under  strain 
before  breaking,  while  steel,  which  is  iron 
with  a  sm^  amount  of  oarbon,  may  be  rigid 
uid  brittle.  If  reference  be  had  to  the  origi- 
nal area  of  section,  the  rigid  metal  will  ahow 
the  greatest  strength  under  a  gradually  a{>plied 
tenaile  strain ;  bnt  if  to  the  fractured  area,  the 
parer  metal  is  the  strongest.  The  tenacity  of 
metala  generally  decreases  as  the  temperatore 
is  raised.  The  fuung  points  of  the  more  re- 
fractory metals  given  in  the  above  tables  are 


^)prozimat«  only,  since  tnutworthy  methods 
for  determining  high  temperatures  are  want- 
ing. The  metala  vary  greatly  in  hardness. 
The  alkaline  metals  are  as  soft  as  wax,  white 
some,  as  obTomiom,  will  scratch  glass.  It  u 
not  improbable  that  extreme  hardness  in  metals 
is  produced  by  the  presence  of  some  forwni 
twdy,  and  is  not  inherent  in  the  metal  iteell 
Most  of  the  metals  are  capable  ot  assnmin^  a 
distinctly  orystalliae  form,  generally  belonging 
to  the  r^^ar  or  iaometrio  system.  Some,  as 
antimony  and  arsenic,  crystallize  in  rhombo- 
hedrona.  A  few  of  the  metals  occur  native; 
these  are  gold,  platinum,  palladiom,  iridium, 
and  rhodiam,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
fonnd  in  the  metallio  state,  and  ulver,  cop- 
per, mercnry,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  antimony. 
Generally,  however,  the  metals  occnr  mineru- 
ieed  in  combination  with  oxygen  or  sulphnr. 
The  speciSc  heats  of  the  metals,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  above  tables,  are  inversely  as 
their  atomic  weights,  or,  fn  other  words,  the 
speoiflc  heatfl  of  tne  atoms  of  the  metals  are 
eqa^. — Chemically,  the  metals  present  very 
varied  characters.  Aa  a  olase  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  formation  of  compounds  with 
oxygen  whioh  have  ba^o  characters,  while  the 
non-metals  as  a  class  form  oxides  whioh  have 
acid  characters.  These  two  classes  of  oxides 
are  capable  of  combining  to  form  salts.  Vhile 
the  oxides  of  the  non-metals  never  form  baaea, 
the  higher  oxides  of  many  of  the  metals  have 
distinctly  acid  properties,  and  indeed  a  few  of 
the  metals  form  only  acid  oxides.  The  moat 
stable  compounds  of  tellnrinm,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, tungsten,  titaniam,  molyl>denum,  and 
vanadium  with  oxygen  are  acid  in  choraoter 
and  capable  of  combining  with  basic  oxides. 
Those  metals  which  seem  to  hold  a  position  in- 
termediate between  the  two  classes  have  l)een 
termed  halt  metals  or  metalloids.  The  latter 
term,  aa  now  generally  used,  inolndes  all  the 
non-metallic  elements,  viz, :  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
bromine,  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  boron,  ni- 
trogen, phosphorus,  aelenium,  ailioon,  sulphur, 
and  carlwn.  Tellnrinm  is  closely  related  to 
sulphur  and  selenium,  and  ia  often  classed  with 
the  metalloids;  but  its  metallic  appearance, 
and  the  analogy  which  ita  componnds  bear  to 
those  of  antimony,  render  ltd  association  witli 
the  metals  equally  appropriate.  Hydrogen, 
although  a  gas  and  the  lightest  body  known, 
resembles  the  metals  in  its  chemical  proper- 
ties, and  is  capable  of  replacing  them  in  com- 
bination. The  formation  of  salts  is  regarded 
in  modern  chemistry  as  the  replacement  of 
hydrogen  in  the  add  by  a  metal. — The  metals 
are  viuiously  classified.  A  natural  grouping, 
and  one  in  common  use,  ia:  1,  metals  of  the 
alkalies;  2,  metals  ot  the  alkaline  earths ;  3, 
metiils  of  the  earths  proper;  4,  ozidable 
metala  proper,  whose  oxides  form  powerful 
bases;  S,  oxidable  metala,  whose  oxides  form 
weak  bases  or  acids;  S,  metals  proper,  whose 
oxides  ore  reduced  by  heat,  called  noble  metals^ 
The  strength  of  affinity  of  the  different  metoU 
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for  oxygen  is  the  baaia  of  k  daadfioatioD  for- 
merly mnch  used.  It  a  embodied  in  port  in 
die  electro-chemical  Beriea  of  BerzeUna,  which 
played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  chemical  aciencc  The  alkaline  metats  oxi- 
dize rapidly  in  the  air,  and  decompose  water 
at  ordinary  temperature;  others,  as  iron  and 
line,  do  not  oxidize  in  pore  dry  air,  and  de- 
compose water  only  at  a  red  heat,  or  in  con- 
tact with  an  acidj  and  others,  as  the  noble 
metals,  do  not  decompose  wate^  at  any  tem- 
perature. The  electrical  relations  of  the  metals 
oorreepond  in  general  to  their  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen. Thna,  the  alkaline  metals  are  the  most 
electro-positive,  and  the  noble  metals  the  most 
electro-negaldve.  The  metals  likewise  fall  into 
groups  in  which  tlie  individnal  members  can 
replaoe  one  another  in  oomponnda  witJiout 
<^unge  of  crystalline  form ;  they  are  then  sud  to 
beiaomorphoOB.  As  examples  may  be  cited  mag- 
neuam,  oaldnm,  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  copper, 
and  alnminiun;  barinm,  strontiam,  and  iMtd; 
sodinm,  ulver,  thallinm,  gold,  and  potaasiam ; 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth;  tin,  titaniom, 
tungsten,  and  molybdenom ;  platianm,  iridium, 
and  osmium.  The  atomicity  of  the  elementa, 
or  their  combining  valaea,  forms  tbe  basu  of 
olassificatioD  for  stndy  in  modem  chemistry. 
Metals  are  thus  divided  into  monads  (or  those 
replaceable  by  or  equivalent  to  one  atom  of  a 
monogenic  element,  as  hydrogen  or  chlorine), 
dyads,  triads,  tetrads,  pentads,  and  heisda, 
as  folJows;  monads — lithiam,  sodinm,  potas- 
sinm,  mbidium,  catciam,  niver;  dyads — cal' 
cium,  strontium,  bariuni,  gincinum,  yttrium, 
lanthanum,  didyminm,  erbium,  thorium,  mag- 
nesium, rino,  cadmium,  copper,  meroary ; 
triads — gold,  thallium ;  tetrads — titanium,  tin, 
aluminum,  zirconium,  rhodium,  ruthenium, 
palladium,  platinmn,  iridium,  OBmium,  lead, 
manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  niolcel,  cerinm,  indinm, 
nranium ;  pentads — vanadium,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismutl),  niobium,  tantalum ;  hexada — 
^romium,  molybdenum,  tungsten.  A  few  of 
the  metals  possess  more  than  one  atomicity, 
and  appear  in  different  compounds  with  differ- 
ent atomic  values.  The  oombinations  of  the 
metals  with  the  non-metallic  elements  may  be 
divided  into  two  olsases,  those  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  and  those  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium.  The 
former  class  are  saline  compounds,  while  tbe 
latter  are  generally  basic,  exceptionally  acid, 
as  before  mentioned.  Formerly  the  distinction 
was  generally  observed  between  haloid  and 
oxygen  salts,  the  former  being  tbe  combination 
of  a  metal  with  a  haloid  body,  as  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  the  latter  a  combination  of  a  bafdo 
oxide  with  an  oxy-acid,  as  sulphate  of  soda.  In 
the  modem  chemistry  both  characters  of  salts 
are  regarded  as  tbe  replaoements  of  hydrogen 
in  the  acid  by  a  metaL  Tbe  oombtnations  of 
the  metals  among  themselves  are  known  as 
alloys,  or,  in  case  of  mercury,  as  amalgams. 
(See  AtLor,  and  Amalgam.) 
■ETlUOmS.    See  Mvrau. 
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■ETIIXIIHT  (Or.  furiMovirfSt,  working  met- 
als), tbe  science  which  treats  primarily  of  the 
separation  and  isolation  of  the  metals  contained 
in  their  natural  combinations  or  associations, 
known  as  ores,  and  secondarily  of  tbe  manipn- 
latioD  of  the  metals  and  the  production  of 
metallie  compounds  or  alloys.  The  modes  of 
occurrence  of  metals  in  nature  are:  1,  native, 
either  pure  or  alloyed ;  3,  sulphides  and  com- 
binations of  sulphides  and  arsenides ;  8,  oxides 
and  combinations  of  oxides  with  silicic  and 
carbonic  acids.  Uore  rarely  anenides,  chlo- 
rides, tellurides,  &c.,  are  met  with,  and  also 
componnds  of  oxides  with  other  acids  than 
those  mentioned,  as  phosphoric,  solphurio, 
Sco.  The  metallurgical  treatment  of  an  ore 
depends  first  on  the  physical  characters  of 
the  minerals  and  accompanying  rocks,  and 
secondly  on  their  chemical  composition.  It 
may  therefore  be  divided  into  mechanical  and 
obemical,  the  former  dealing  with  tbe  sepa- 
ration of  native  metals  or  metallic  combina- 
tions from  enclosing  rock  and  gangue,  and 
with  the  separation  of  associate  minerals 
from  each  other  according  to  their  relative 
specific  gravities ;  and  tbe  latter  with  the  reeo- 
Intiou  of  the  chemical  oombinations  of  the  met- 
als with  the  non-metallio  elements  and  with 
each  other.  The  separation  of  the  associated  ' 
minerals  and  of  minerals  and  metals  from  the 
gangue  is  usually  effected  by  purely  mechanical 
contrivances  known  as  ore-dressing  and  ore- 
oonoentrating  maoliines.  Sometimes  the  metal 
or  mineral  is  isolated  by  a  process  of  liqnation, 
heat  being  used  (bbmuth,  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony). I.  Obi  Dbusdio.  Tbe  oresung  of  ores 
is  the  eeparatioQ  by  mechanical  means,  prelim- 
inary to  further  treatment,  of  the  worthless 
Srtions  of  the  material  obtained  in  mining. 
is  art  is  usually  referred  to  the  province  of 
the  mining  engineer,  rather  than  the  metal- 
lumst,  because  in  most  cases,  where  the  mines 
and  reduction  works  belong  to  separate  propri- 
etors, the  former  are  expected  to  deliver  ores 
to  the  tatter  in  a  suitable  condition  for  treat- 
ment. But  strictly  speaking  ore  dressing  is  a 
metallurgical  process.  Gillon  classiflce  it  as 
"mechanical  metalloi^."  Every  ore  has  a 
valuable  and  a  worthless  portion,  and  there 
may  be  also  an  injurious  portion,  which  causes 
loss  in  the  treatment.  To  remove  tbe  worth- 
less portion  (gangue)  and  the  actively  inju- 
rious portion,  by  mechanical  means,  is  tiie 
object  of  ore  dressing.  In  a  few  instancea, 
such  as  the  washing  of  coal  and  the  simple 
panning  or  sluicing  of  gold  without  amalgama- 
tion, the  separation  furnishes,  without  farther 
treatment,  uie  marketable  commodity  desired. 
But  those  operations,  though  involving  the 
same  principles,  are  not  usually  classed  as  ore 
dres^ng ;  and  in  most  instances  the  mechanical 
preparation  merely  precedes  tbe  actual  process 
of  reduction.  Whether  any  given  ore  shonid 
be  subjected  to  this  preliminary  treatment  is 
a  question  of  economy,  involving  local  condi- 
tions of  expense  and  the  nnavoidable  loes  of 
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▼aloftble  material  attendant  npoa  tha  additional 
manipulation  reqaired.  To  decide  this  ques- 
tion, for  instanoe,  with  regard  to  an  ore  that  is 
to  be  treated  bj  smelting,  It  mnst  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  expense  of  smelting  the 
whole  ma«  of  tbe  ore  mined  wonld  be  oreater 
than  that  of  first  Heparating  its  worthless  or 
Injurious  contents,  and  then  smelting  with  bel^' 
tar  results  the  smaller  quantity  of  concentrated 
materials  i  and  also  whether  in  the  meoliBnicBl 
separation  the  loss  of  valuable  material  would 
be  so  great  as  to  oonnterbalance  the  saving  in 
smelting  expenses,  and  the  possible  gdn  in 
purity  of  product  and  in  oompieteneee  of  ex- 
traction. It  is  also  necessary  to  determine  ape- 
ctally  in  every  case  how  far  the  process  of  pre- 
Umlnary  treatment  shall  be  carried.  It  would 
not  be  de^rable,  even  If  practicable,  to  remove 
every  trace  of  gangue,  smce  some  earthy  ma- 
terial is  requisite  for  the  formation  of  slag  to 
riteet  the  metal  in  the  hearth  of  tbe  furnace 
moDdatioB.  Simpleconoentration removes 
a  portion  of  the  worthlesa  gangue,  and  divides 
tite  ore  into  two  parts,  usually  called  "liead- 
Ingt "  and  "  tailings."  Headings  may  be  made 
pure  only  by  a  loss  of  valuable  material  in  the 
tailings ;  and,  vice  ttna,  the  tailings  con  be 
.  made  entirely  worthless  only  by  leaving  con- 
siderable gangue  in  the  headings.  The  beat  sys- 
tems therafore  involve  the  formation  of  one  or 
more  classea  of  so-called  "middlinss,"  or  in- 
termediate grades,  which  may  be  BUMeqnentlj 
separated  again.  This  principle  is  also  impor- 
tant Id  tbe  treatment  of  a  material  oontainlng 
different  ores  which  cannot  be  advantageously 
smelted  together.  Thus  rino  blende,  which  is 
very  commonly  associated  with  silver-bearing 
galena,  is  often  poor  in  silver,  and  moreover 
seriounly  embarrasses  the  lead-smeltiog,  not 
only  by  requiriag  extra  fuel  foritsown  volatili- 
aation  ar  nnou  in  the  slag,  bat  also  by  taking 
np  and  removing  in  its  vapors  or  slags  a  larger 
portion  ef  silver  than  it  originally  oont^ned. 
Xet  this  mineral,  if  separated,  can  under  fa- 
vorable cironrastanoes  be  profitably  treated  by 
itself. — Tbe  mechanical  separation  of  minerals 
flepends  dllier  np*n  their  magnetic  properties 
or  their  specific  gravity.  The  former  prin- 
ciple lias  been  employed  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  the  separation  of  magnetic  iron  ores,  in 
a  finely  divided  state,  from  their  accompany- 
ing gangue.  Both  permanent  magnets  and 
eleotro-magneta  have  been  employed;  bat  the 
process  can  scarcely  be  said  te  nave  proved  an 
economical  success,  or  to  be  now  in  practical 
operation  ontaide  of  the  laboratory.— Separa- 
tion by  specific  gravity  is  performed  In  air  and 
water.  So-called  dry  concentrators  are  chiefly 
used  in  localities  where  water  is  scarce.  The 
simplest  form  is  that  of  a  bowl  or  hide,  in 
which  aariferoas  dirt  is  placed  and  tossed  in 
the  wind,  the  lighter  earthy  particles  being 
blown  away,  while  the  heavier  sands  con- 
taining the  gold  retnm  to  the  vessel.  Other 
air  concentrators  are  winnowing  channels,  In 
which  the  material  is  separated  by  a  draught 


of  air,  the  heavier  particles  falling  flnt  to  the 
floor,  and  the  lighter  ones  being  carried  for 
longer  distances ;  the  resolt  is  a  distribution  of 
the  materials  on  the  floor  of  the  channeb  in 
the  order  of  their  specific  gravity.  Tbe  most 
complete  ore-dressing  machines  employing  air 
are  those  in  which  the  current  of  fur  is  replaced 
by  impnlsea,  somewhat  after  tbe  manner  of  the 
water jigstobementionedpresentiy.  Theappa- 
ratus  usually  employed  in  dressing  ores  involves 
the  use  of  water  as  a  medium,  and  depends  upon 
the  relative  periods  occupied  by  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent size,  shape,  and  gravity  in  falling  through 
water.  The  moat  favorable  condition  for  sep- 
arating ores  would  be  the  employment  of  a 
liquid  exceeding  in  specific  gravity  one  portion, 
and  exoeeded  by  the  other  portion,  of  the  ma- 
terials to  be  treated.  Tbe  former  would  then 
float,  while  the  latter  wonld  sink  to  the  bottom, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  fine  porceltun  clays. 
Bat  in  almost  all  cases  the  minerals  to  be  sep- 
arated rink  in  water,  and  a  separation  mnst  be 
based  on  their  different  rat«e  of  sinking,  de- 
pendent upon  variations  of  nteoiflo  gravity  in 
different  materials,  and  of  size  and  shape  of 
particlee  in  the  same  material.  In  many  ma- 
ohinea  for  the  separation  of  minerals  by  water, 
those  particlea  wnich  actoally  fall  at  eqnal  rates 
will  be  brought  together ;  hence,  if  itisdenred 
to  bring  together  particles  of  the  same  mineral 
rtbat  is,  of  the  same  specific  gravity)  only,  the 
disturbing  effect  of  difference  in  «ze  must  be 
avoided.  In  other  words,  a  careful  siring  of 
tbe  material  must  precede  its  separation  accord- 
ing to  gravity.  A  given  qaartz  sphere  will  be 
4  times  as  large  in  diameter,  6S  times  in  vol- 
ume, and  38  times  in  weight,  as  a  galena  sphere 
that  falls  through  water  at  the  same  rate ;  and 
if  snch  a  piece  of  (^usrtz  were  present  with  snch 
a  piece  of  galena  in  the  matwial  under  treat- 
ment, they  wonld  not  be  separated.  The  sepa- 
ration is  not  nsnally  eSeotea  in  still  water.  In 
some  machines  the  ore  is  made  to  taXi  against 
a  rising  carrent,  or  against  impnlsea  given  by 
the  motion  of  pistons;  in  others,  the  action  of 
a  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  troogh  or 
over  an  inclined  plane  is  employed.  The  u- 
ring  is  frequently  effected  beforehand  by  sieves, 
bnt  tbe  inclined  plane  itself  may  produce  a  sep- 
aration according  to  the  size  of  the  partiolea, 
by  reaaon  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  tne  npper 
surface  of  tbe  stream,  and  the  greater  efrect 
prodnced  by  the  onrrent  upon  larger  particles. 
The  shape  has  here  an  important  Influence,  as 
determining  the  retardation  of  the  particle  bj 
rolling  or  sliding  friction.  The  apparatus  in 
which  stilt  water  is  employed  includes  varions 
kinds  of  settling  tanka  The  upward  current 
and  impnlse  is  characteristic  of  the  machines 
known  aa  jigs ;  while  the  thin  stream  of  water 
passing  over  an  inclined  surface  is  a  featnr«  of 
the  huddle,  tbe  plane  table,  the  rotary  t^le, 
and  the  percussion  table.  The  most  universal- 
ly serviceable  machine  for  ore  dresaing  is  the 
"jig "or  "jigger."  This  was  ori^nally  a mm- 
ple  improvement  npou  the  treatment  of  ore  by 
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hand  on  a  ueve  under  water.  Bj  plansiaK  th« 
■ieye  down  saddanl;  under  wftt«r,  and  allow- 
ing the  particles  to  oome  again  to  rest  npon  it, 
a  Mparatioa  is  effected;  and  if  the  etiifF  has 
been  sised,  and  the  operation  haa  been  repeated 
often  enough,  the  denaer  particles  are  found  in 
■trota  nnder  the  less  dense.  By  scrying  oB 
the  npper  layers  horizontall?,  ore  and  gangue 
may  be  separated.  The  Gret  improvemeiit  was 
that  ot  imparting  motioD  by  machinery  to  the 
sieve,  bat  it  was  afterward  fonnd  more  ooo- 
Tenient  and  effective  to  employ  a  sobmerged 
stationary  deve,  and  impart  a  vertical  osctUa- 
tory  motion  to  the  water.  This  is  done  by 
oring  pistons  or  elastio  diaphragms  placed  in 
tito  (ddu  of  the  box,  or  on  the  top  of  a  lower 
chamber  fall  of  water,  and  coramnnicating  with 
a  lower  box  through  the  sieve.  An  additional 
featore  of  reoent  mechanical  jigs  is  the  con- 
timions  diaohorge,  hy  means  of  which  the  dif- 
fereot  olasaea  of  separated  material  are  removed 
withoQt  intarmpting  the  operation.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  coarsely  cmslied  ores 
<m]y  oonld  be  «ff eotiT«ly  treated  by  Jlg^ng ;  and 
rinee  ores  so  omshed  nsually  oontain  a  large 
proportion  of  fragments  eompoaed  of  adhe- 
ring gangne  end  ore,  and  therefore  possessing 
A  specific  gravity  different  from  both  gangne 
and  OT&  it  was  supposed  that  the  jig  could  not 
be  employed  for  uie  most  deHoata  separation. 
Bnt  the  improvements  which  have  be«n  made 
)n  this  apparatus  pennh  the  treatment  by  it 
of  mnoh  finer  mat«rial  than  was  formerly 
practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  have  greatly 
ndnoed  the  hand  labor  and  conseonently  the 
expense  involved  in  the  process.  The  reault 
baa  been  a  great  extension  of  the  applioation 
of  th«  jig,  and  the  gradual  abandonment  to  a 
large  ext«nt  of  the  more  cumbrous  bnddles  and 
tablw,  which  were  formerly  considered  neces- 
sary for  fhe  treatment  of  the  finest  sands. 
The  "  dolly  tnb  "  is  a  very  simple  machine  for 
s^tarating  the  particles  of  cruahed  ore.  It  oon- 
rists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  filled  with  water, 
in  which  the  ore  is  rotated  by  means  of  revolv- 
ing arms.  When  rotation  baa  been  maintained 
long  enough,  according  t«  the  quality  and  sise 
of  the  material,  the  ore  is  allowed  to  settle, 
while  the  workman  jars  the  table  by  blows 
npon  the  cdde  of  the  tab  with  an  iron  bar,  to 
prevent  adhesion  upon  the  inner  surface.  This 
machine  has  been  elaborated  by  Unnd,  Bit- 
Unger,  and  others,  and  provided  with  a  con. 
dnnous  discharge.  In  the  machines  already 
described,  the  material  to  be  worked  must  pre- 
nonaly  be  oarefnlly  sised,  bnt  sometimes  it  is 
already  too  fine  to  be  aoonratoly  or  rapidly  sized 
in  ^r«s  or  "trommels,"  and  for  tnis  reason 
resort  is  had  to  a  different  treatment.  The 
material  is  first  separat«d  into  "  eqnal-fBlling  " 
portions,  grains  constituting  each  portion  being 
of  such  relative  size  and  speclflo  gravity  that 
they  will  sink  through  water  in  equal  times. 
Each  of  these  portions  is  then  treated  alone  upon 
a  machine  capable  of  separating  the  particles  ac- 
cording to  their  spooifio  grarity.    For  otasnfy- 


ing  the  eqnal-falUng  partiolee,  various  machbes 
are  employed,  in  which  use  is  made  either  of  a 
horizontal  stream  of  water  of  decreasing  rapid- 
ity and  of  considerable  depth,  or  a  compara- 
tively shallow,  smooth  stream,  or  a  vertically 
ascending  column  with  decreasing  rapidity. 
The  AtiUkoMl^n  or  pointed  boi  employs  the 
first  o2  these  agencies.  These  boxes  ere  hop- 
per-shaped, and  several  of  them  of  different 
eixea  are  connected.  The  water  carrying  the 
ore  flows  into  and  over  the  first  box,  and  the 
heavier  particles  settle,  while  the  tighter  flow 
tm  to  the  second  box,  and  so  on.  The  rigidity 
ot  the  current  Is  diminished  by  varying  the 
breadth  of  the  boxea.  Thevertically  ascending 
colomn  of  water  is  employed  in  the  so-called 
&)ittliitUn,  a  system  of  conical  boxes,  in  which 
the  water  does  not  fiow  over  as  a  covering  cur- 
rent, bnt  enters  at  the  bottom.  Both  the  flow- 
ing current  and  the  aacending  current  have 
been  combined  in  some  recent  forms  of  point- 
cd  boxes.  The  riffle,  so  frequentiy  used  in 
placer  gold  mining,  involves  the  same  princi- 
ple.— The  material,  having  been  classified  by 
any  of  the  machines  just  mentioned  into  por- 
tions of  eqnal-felltng  particles,  must  be  treat- 
ed further  in  order  to  separate  each  of  these 
portions  according  to  specific  gravity;  and 
for  this  purpose  machines  mnst  be  employed 
in  which  the  particles  will  be  affected  mors 
in  proportion  to  size  than  in  proportion  to 
weight  Of  equal-falling  grains,  the  smallest 
are  of  oonrse  Uie  densest;  hence,  the  smaller 
will  be  mainly  ore,  the  larger  mainly  gangue. 
A  very  thin,  smooth  stream  of  water,  passing 
over  a  plane  anrface,  exerts  different  forces 
upon  lafge  and  small  grains  lying  in  the  cur- 
rent. The  friction  on  the  layer  of  water  next 
to  the  bottom  is  mnch  greatsr  than  on  the  layer 
above.  Hence  large  grains,  the  tops  of  which 
protrude  into  the  layer  above,  will  be  acted 
□pon  by  a  maoh  more  rapid  current,  and  will 
be  moved  forward,  while  the  smaller  grains 
lying  in  the  loweet  layer  are  unaffected.  This 
b  incidentally  also  a  separation  according  to 
gravity,  since  the  loi^  grains  are  specifically 
lightest.  It  is  essential  that  the  stream  should 
be  thin;  a  deep  stream  acta  upon  all  points 
very  nearly  alike.  Another  reanisite  condi- 
tion is  a  proper  velocity,  which  aepends  upon 
the  inclination  of  the  plane.  If  too  nearly 
horizontal,  the  current  will  not  move  even  the 
coarser  particles,  and  if  too  steeply  inclined  it 
will  be  so  violent  as  to  sweep  aw^  fine  and 
coarse  alike.  The  amount  of  material  held 
in  suspension  must  also  be  regulated;  if  the 
water  is  too  muddy,  it  will  not  be  free  to  act 
on  the  separate  gruna,  and  the  grains  wilt  act 
on  each  other.  Keeping  the  water  perfectly 
clear  will  effect  the  most  complete  siring,  but 
this  condition  is  unfavorable  to  the  qnantity  of 
work  performed.  The  economical  medium  is 
found  by  practical  experiment.  Among  the 
machines  employed  for  this  purpose  are  the 
plane  table,  the  huddle,  and  the  peronssion 
table.    The  first  requires  little  description.    It 
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is  an  inclined  plane,  near  tbe  head  of  which 
the  ore  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  Blime,  and 
acted  upon  b7  a  Btream  of  w^ier  diatributed 
aniformV  "ver  the  board.  To  prevent  the 
cutting  of  farrowH  or  channels  in  the  ore  bed, 
the  workman  oontinaallf  smootha  and  con- 
aoUdates  with  a  wire  brnsh  or  piece  of  plank 
the  la;er  of  concentrated  ore  deposited  near 
the  head  of  the  table.  When  the  table  ia  full 
of  accumulated  ore,  the  water  is  shat  off  b? 
tneane  o(  the  riffle,  and  the  lajer  ie  divided 
into  four  parts,  or  zones,  parallel  with  the 
head  of  the  table.  The  upper  zone  Is  concen- 
trated ore ;  the  second  zone  is  usuallj'  about 
as  rich  as  the  oriipinal  material ;  the  third  is 
poor,  bat  still  rich  enough  to  pa^  (or  re- 
working; the  fourth  ia  too  poor  for  further 
treatment,  and  is  rejected  as  tulinga.  Ifinor 
sabdivisions  maj  sometimes  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage. The  manual  labor  involved  in  this 
process  has  caused  it  to  be  more  or  lees  su- 
perseded bj  mechanical  contrivances.  One 
of  these  is  the  buddle,  which  may  be  cound- 
ered  as  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  plane 
tables  placed  radially  round  a  central  poinL 
They  may  be  arranged  with  their  heads  to- 
gether, the  ore  being  fed  in  the  centre  and 
diftoharged  on  the  circumference,  in  which 
case  the  baddle  formjt  the  frastum  of  a  low 
cone,  and  U  called  a  convex  buddle ;  or  they 
may  be  grouped  with  the  tails  toward  the  cen- 
tre, the  feed  being  on  the  circumference  and 
the  discharge  in  the  centre,  oonstitiitiiig  a  con- 
cave bnddle.  In  these  machines  the  tedious 
operation  of  maintaining  an  even  surface  to  the 
ore  layer  is  performed  by  revolving  arms  car- 
rying brushes  or  scrapers.  A  concave  buddle 
Is  usually  preferred,  by  reason  of  ita  discharge 
in  the  centre,  where  the  working  surface  is 
smallest.  This  secures  a  maximum  force  of 
current  for  carrying  away  the  worthless  mate- 
rial; whereas  on  the  convex  buddle  the  cur- 
rent is  .strongest  in  the  centre,  and  is  most 
likely  at  that  point  to  carry  past  the  proper 
zone  particles  of  rich  ore;  while  on  the  cir- 
cumference, where  the  discharge  takes  place, 
the  current  is  so  much  spread  out  as  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  carrying  away  the  worth- 
less portions  of  the  material.  The  percussion 
t^le  is  another  Improvement  on  the  plane 
table,  in  which  the  smoothing  and  consolida- 
ting of  the  surfsce  of  the  ore  layer  is  effected 
by  means  oC  a  periodical  jar  communicated  to 
the  table  itself.  This  jar  is  ordinarily  ^ven  by 
suspending  the  table,  swinging  it  from  its  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium,  and  allowing  its  backward 


by  brushes  on  the  buddle,  already  alluded  to, 
is  not  effective  for  very  small  particles.  The 
finest  slimes,  when  treated  in  buddies,  remain 
too  loosely  on  the  surface,  and  permit  the  for- 
mation of  furrows  or  channels ;  but  on  the 
percussion  table  the  shock  imparted  to  the 
particles  thoroughly  shakes  them  together, 
and  consolidates  the  mass.     The  peronssion 


tables  until  recently  employed  were  stopped 


treated  in  the  same  way,  the  zones  of  classilied 
material  in  the  latter  caae  being  ot  course  an- 
nular. But  the  most  recent  practice  has  given 
rise  to  continuously  working  buddies  and  per- 
custion  tables.  The  former  are  known  as 
rotating  tables,  and  are  substantially  buddies 
which  revolve  slowly  under  feeding  epouta, 
and  from  which  the  dressed  ore,  inste«d  ot 
being  allowed  to  aconmulate  on  the  table,  ia 
washed  off  by  clean  water  as  soon  as  the  sep- 
aration of  the  grains  has  been  effected.  These 
machines,  as  well  as  the  continuous  percussion 
tables,  were  perfected  by  the  late  Herr  von  Kit- 
tinger  of  Austria.  The  rotating  tables  have 
been  found  somewhat  complicated  and  waste- 
ful of  water,  and  require  very  careful  and  skil- 
ful management;  but  the  continaons  percussion 
tables  are  pronounced  both  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  than  the  similar  machines  of  the 
intermittent  type.  These  oontinuona  tables 
receive  their  shock  sidewise  instead  of  end- 
wise, and  the  result  is  a  distribution  of  the  ore 
in  peculiar  curved  zones  upon  the  table.  The 
stuff  to  be  washed  is  delivered  upon  the  tables 
at  an  upper  comer.  The  clear  water  is  fur- 
nished by  distributors.  The  tendency  of  the 
pulp  is  to  flow  down  the  slope  in  a  direct  liae ; 
but  by  means  of  the  lateral  percussion  the 
path  of  the  heavier  particles  is  changed,  and 
they  are  gradually  throvra  toward  the  side  re- 
ceiving the  shock.  The  combination  of  this 
motion,  at  right  angles  to  the  current  of  water, 
with  the  downward  motion  of  the  current, 
gives  to  the  particles,  according  to  their  raze 
and  weight,  a  more  or  less  curved  path,  and 
gradually  separates  the  heavier  and  richer  par- 
ticles from  the  poor  stuff.  By  the  lime  tney 
have  reached  the  foot  of  the  table  the  richest 
portions  have  been  transferred  to  the  comer 
diagonally  oppoute  to  that  upon  which  thej 
entered,  while  the  middlings  and  tailings  are 
discharged  along  the  tower  edge  of  the  table, 
in  the  order  of  their  concentration.  By  plft- 
dug  compartments  below  the  edge  of  the  table, 
to  receive  the  different  discharges,  the  products 
ot  the  classification  are  conducted  away  sepa- 
rately. The  beet  authorities  on  this  subject  are 
the  elaborate  treatdses  in  German  by  Bittinger 
and  Gitzsohmann.  II.  Extb&otioh  or  Het- 
ALs  VROM  TBBiB  Obbs.  The  chemlcsl  processes 
employed  for  this  purpose  depend,  1,  on  the 
affinity  o( carbon  for  oxygen;  S,  on  the  mu- 
tual reaction  of  an  oxide  with  the  sulphide  of  a 
metal;  and  3,  on  the  replacemeut  of  one  metal 
in  combination  by  another.  The  reactions  in 
1  and  S  take  place  only  at  high  temperatures, 
while  those  in  8  may  be  effected  dtber  by 
(nsion  or  in  solution. — 1,  MetaU  reduced  Jrom 
the  ttaU  of  Oj^e  by  Carb/m.  The  affinity 
of  carbon  for  oxygen  at  high  temperatures  is 
suflicieat  to  decompose  most  of  the  metallio 
oxides.  Even  the  alkaline  metals  may  be 
thus  obtained,    A  few  of  the  oxides  (aUudine 
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earths,  eartba,  dte.)  cannot  be  reduced  b;  aa- 
bon,  but  their  chloride(>  are  rednoed  bj  the  al- 
kaline metals.  In  ordinorj  metallurgical  prac- 
tice the  naturally  occnrring  oxides  that  are 
reduced  hj  carbon  are  iron,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead. 
The  ores  of  iron  and  tin  are  exdaaively  oxides. 
Zinc  occara  both  in  oxidized  condition  as  car- 
bonate or  silicate,  and  also  aa  sulphide.  Lead 
exists  malnlj  as  sulphide,  but  occBsionatl;  as 
carbonate,  phosphate,  &c.  Metallic  zino  is  al- 
ways produced  from  tjie  oxide;  the  snlphide 
maat  therefore  first  be  converted  into  oxide 
before  it  can  be  treated  for  the  reduction 
of  the  metal.  Lead  may  be  prepared  both 
from  the  oxide  and  the  sulphide,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  process  employed  the  snlphide  is 
either  treated  as  such  (see  belov)  or  oxidized 
by  roasting.  The  methods  employed  for  re- 
daction by  carbon  consist  either  in  heating  the 
oxide  In  direct  contact  with  coal  or  in  expo- 
nng  it  to  the  action  of  heated  carbonic  oxide 
gas.  Iron  ore  is  smelted  in  a  high-shaft  fur- 
nace, and  is  reduced  entirely  by  carbonio  oxide 
generated  by  the  partial  combustion  of  the 
fuel  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fnrnace,  where 
the  metallic  iron  is  melted.  Tin  ore  is  either 
smelted  in  a  low-shaft  furnace  or  on  the  hearth 
of  a  reTerberatory  furnace  in  contact  with  (ael. 
Oxidized  lead  ore  is  lilcewise  treated  in  shaft 
furnaces.  Zino  ore  is  mixed  with  fuel  and  heat- 
ed in  clay  retorts.  Since  the  reduction  of  iron 
ore  is  effected  at  a  temperatnre  below  the 

Eoint  of  fusion  of  the  metal,  the  latter  may 
e  obtained  in  the  solid  state  having  the  form 
of  the  pieces  of  ore  nsed  (iron  sponge) ;  but 
as  ordinarily  smelted  the  metal  is  fused  after 
reduction.  In  this  fusion  it  combines  with 
oarbon  and  silicon  and  forms  cast  iron.  This 
product,  although  containing  only  about  S3 
per  cent,  of  iron,  has  manifold  applications  in 
the  arts.  In  the  preparation  of  wrought  iron, 
which  is  nearly  pnre,  cast  iron  is  submitted  to 
an  oxidizing  smelting  to  remove  the  carbon 
and  silicon.  Tin  and  lead  are  reduced  at  tem- 
peratures above  their  points  of  fusion,  and  are 
obtained  in  a  molten  state,  while  zinc  is  only 
rednoed  above  its  boilins  point,  and  is  obtained 
as  Tn}or,  which  is  condensed  to  a  liquid. — 3. 
Mttati  prodveed  hy  the  mutual  Reaction  of  an 
Oxide  and  Sulphide.  This  reaction  resnlts,  in 
the  cose  of  a  few  metals,  in  the  formation  of 
aulphorons  acid  gas  and  the  separation  of  the 
metal,  according  to  the  following  general  for- 
mula; MS+3MO=M.+flO,.  The  principal 
ezamples  of  this  mode  of  smelting  are  lead  and 
copper.  The  sulphides  of  these  metals  are 
partially  oiidized,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed 
is  intimately  mixed  at  a  high  temperature  with 
the  unaltered  sulphide,  with  the  result  given 
above- —  8.  The  Seplaeetnent  of  one  Metal  by 
another.  The  chemical  affinity  which  the  met- 
als possess  for  the  non-metallic  elements  dif- 
fers greatiy,  and  those  poxsessing  the  strong- 
est affinity  are  capable,  in  many  instances, 
of  driving  the  weaker  out  of  combination. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  the  separation 


of  many  of  the  metals.  When  sulphide  of  lead 
is  heated  with  metallic  iron,  metallic  lead  is 
produced  with  sulphide  of  iron,  owing  to  the 
stronger  affinity  of  iron  for  sulphur.  Anti- 
mony is  reduced  from  its  sulphide  in  the  same 
way.  This  replacement  of  one  metal  by  an- 
other is  still  more  readily  ocoomplished  when 
the  metal  to  be  separated  is  in  solution.  It  is 
only  for  the  more  valuable  metals,  as  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  that  the  so-called  wet  pro- 
cesses, in  contradistinction  to  the  dry  or  smelt- 
ing processes,  are  employed.  Bilver  is  pro- 
duced in  both  ways.  When  associated  with 
lead  it  is  smelted  by  either  of  the  lead  pro- 
cesses given  above,  and  is  obtained  alloyed 
with  the  lead.  But  when  the  ore  or  smelting 
product  from  which  the  silver  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted is  free  from  lead  or  nearly  so,  the 
silver  may  be  converted  into  snlphate  and 
disaolved  out  by  water,  or  into  chloride  and 
dissolved  either  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium or  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  lime.  From 
these  solntlons  the  silver  may  be  precipitated  by 
iron  or  copper,  or  it  may  be  thrown  down  as 
sulphide  and  this  decomposed  by  iron.  Rich 
silver  ores  (sulphides)  are  sometimes  added 
directly  to  the  molten  lead  in  the  process  of 
enpellation,  in  which  case  the  silver  is  reduced 
by  lead.  Copper  is  also  produced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  wet  processes.  It  is  ren- 
dered soluble  by  disaolvmg  the  native  oxides 
or  carbonates,  or  the  oxide  produced  by  roast- 
ing the  snlphide  by  acid,  ana  is  precipitated  by 
metallic  iron.  In  gold  and  silver  extraction 
processes,  mercury  is  largely  used  to  collect 
the  finely  divided  metals,  since  it  combines 
with  them  reodOy,  forming  an  amalgam.  When 
the  metals  occur  native  in  the  ore,  they  may 
be  directiy  extracted  with  mercury.  Some 
natural  compounds  of  silver  are  decomposed 
by  simple  trituration  in  an  iron  pan  or  mortar. 
If  mercnry  is  present,  the  silver  is  taken  up  as 
soon  as  set  free.  In  the  more  refractory  ores 
the  silver  is  converted  into  oxide  or  chloride 
by  roasting  before  treating  with  iron  end  mer- 
cnry. Metallic  gold  may  be  rendered  soluble  and 
extracted  from  its  ores  by  means  of  chlorine. 
From  the  solution  thus  obtained  the  gold  is 
precipitated  by  iron  (iron  vitriol).  The  pro- 
duction of  mercury  from  its  principal  ore  (snl- 
phide or  cinnabar)  does  not  depend  on  any  of 
the  three  processes  given  above.  Tlie  ore  is 
simply  heated  with  access  of  air,  when  the 
sulphur  is  oxidized  to  snlphurous  acid  and  the 
metal  liberated  in  the  form  of  vapor.  (For 
detailed  accounts  of  processes  see  the  articles 
on  the  different  metals.) — Not  unfrequcntly  on 
ore  after  dressing  may  contain  several  metals, 
and  the  processes  involved  in  the  extraction 
and  separation  may  be  very  complicated  and 
include  the  operations  of  all  three  classes  given 
obove.  {See  Freiberg  smelting  process,  under 
LxAD.)  The  amount  of  a  metal  in  an  ore  is 
often  so  small  that  it  is  necessary  to  subject 
the  ore  to  a  concentrating  process  before  it  is 
treated  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal.    Thus 
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copper  ores  which  may  contain  6  per  cent  or 
less  of  metal  are  worked  bj  a  process  known 

as  matte  ameltiag,  whereby  the  oopper  is  raised 
to  70  or  80  per  cent,  bj  the  removal  of  earthy 
iugredieata  tuid  iron.  In  thU  process  the  cop- 
per in  the  ore  is  collected  in  a  matte  which  is 
maiolj  a  combination  of  iron,  copper,  and  sol- 
phor.  The  iron  is  gradually  removed  in  auc- 
cesure  operations,  nntil  only  copper  and  snl- 
pbar  are  left.  From  tliis  enriched  prodact  the 
cop{>er  is  separated  bj  the  roastisg'reaction 
process.  (See  Ooppeb.)  Nickel  ores  are  like- 
wise first  smelted  to  a  matte. — The  furnaces 
employed  (or  metallni^cal  operations  may  be 
divided  into  the  shaft  or  blast  furnace,  the 
gas  or  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  crucible. 
In  the  shaft  furnace  the  ore  or  other  metal- 
lic compound  is  charged  alternately  with  the 
fael,  and  a  redncing  atmosphere,  that  is,  one  in 
which  carbonic  oxide  predominates,  always  ex- 
bts.  In  a  reverberatory  furnace  the  fuel  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  die  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  on  which  the  sabstance  to  be  heated 
is  placed.  The  atmosphere  here  is  generally 
oxidizing,  owing  to  the  practioal  impossibility 
of  obtaining  a  high  temperature  without  the 
admission  of  s  sligbt  access  of  air.  In  gas  far- 
naoes  the  access  of  air  can  be  better  regulated 
than  with  the  ordinary  reverberatory,  bnt  It 
mast  not  be  overlooked  that  carbonic  acid, 
the  product  of  combustion,  gives  oft  oiygeB  to 
some  metals  (as  iron)  at  a  red  heat.  Where 
a  tow  temperature  only  is  required,  a  more  or 
less  redncing  atmosphere  may  he  maintained 
by  limiting  the  supply  of  air.  But  when  an 
active  reducing  action  is  reqoired  on  the  hem^ 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  substance  to  be 
treated  is  intimately  mixed  with  coaL  A  cov- 
ered crucible  or  retort  heated  from  without  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  source  and  character 
of  the  heat^  and  consequently  the  nature  of  ora- 
cible  smeltiUK  depends  solely  on  the  substances 
employed. — The  earthy  matters  associated  with 
the  metals  in  ores  are  removed  in  ordinary  smelt- 
ing operations  in  the  form  of  a  fnuble  com- 
pound, which  when  solidified  is  generally  hard 
and  stony  and  is  called  slag  or  cinder.  la  iron 
smelting  the  slag  consists  mainly  of  silica,  lime, 
and  alumina.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  an  iron 
ore  contains  these  substances  in  the  proper 
proportion  to  form  a  f uaible  oinder,  and  conse- 
quently the  substance  which  is  deficient  must 
be  added.  As  most  iron  orea  are  silioious, 
limestone  is  usually  added  as  flux.  In  oopper 
and  lead  smelting,  the  cinder  nsually  contiuns, 
besides  the  earthy  bases,  a  considerable  amonnt 
of  iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  oxide.  The 
cinder  from  copper  matte  smelting  is  almost 
exclusively  a  ferrous  silicate.  Mill  cinder  pro- 
duced iu  the  operation  of  puddling  pig  iron  is 
also  a  ferrous  ^ioate,  but  the  iron  contained  in 
it  is  the  incidental  and  unavoidable  result  of 
the  oxidizing  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  neces- 
sary for  the  removal  of  the  silicon  uid  carbon; 
it  does  not  therefore  represent  an 'enriched 
product,  but  a  waste  of  iron. — In  order  to 


facilitate  the  extnotion  of  the  metal,  it  ia  ofl«n 
necessary  or  desirable  to  change  tlie  physical 
or  chemical  constitution  of  the  ores.  This  is 
effected  by  roasting  or  calcination.  Rossting 
in  its  umplest  form  consists  merely  in  the 
esposnre  of  the  ore  to  heat,  in  order  to  render 
it  friable  and  porous  and  thereby  more  readily 
reducible.  Compact  iron  ores  are  often  thai 
treated.    Again,  an  ore  may  contain  volatile  in- 

C'ients  which  can  be  driven  off  by  heat.  It 
mes  thereby  enriched,  besides  being  render- 
ed porous.  The  spathic  ores  of  iron  (carbonates) 
and  the  brown  hematites  (hydrates)  when  heat- 
ed part  with  th^r  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and 
are  converted,  the  former  into  porons  magnetic 
oxide,  and  the  latter  into  red  oxide.  Thb  kind 
of  roasting,  generally  called  calcination,  is  usn- 
ally  effected  in  low-shaft  furnaces  or  kilns,  the 
heat  being  generated  by  fuel  chained  with  the 
ore,  or  by  the  use  of  gas.  The  sulphides  and 
arsenides  of  the  heavier  metals  are  often  roasts 
ed  in  order  to  break  np  existing  combinationa 
and  to  form  others  which  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  treatment.  This  roasting  may  be  eitlier 
oxidizing  or  ohlorididng.  Oxidizing  roasting 
consists  m  subjecting  the  ore,  or  other  metallic 
combination,  as  matte,  in  the  form  of  lumps 
or  powder,  to  the  action  of  heat,  with  free 
access  of  air.  It  is  sometimes  conducted  in 
heaps  in  the  open  ur  by  pilins  up  lumpa  of 
ore  or  matte  with  layers  of  fn^  When  suffi- 
cient sulphur  is  present,  the  pile  when  once 
ignited  continues  to  bum  without  the  aid  of 
fuel.  This  method  is  always  tedious,  and  gen- 
erally imperfect  The  ordinary  method  of  fur- 
nace roasting  consists  in  exposing  the  ore  in 
the  form  of  powder  to  the  action  of  heat  and 
wr  on  (he  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
The  ore  must  be  frequently  turned  and  rab- 
bled, so  that  tie  oxidation  shall  proceed  uni- 
formly. It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  a  t«n- 
peratnre  which  would  sinter  or  fuse  the  masa, 
and  thus  hinder  the  complete  exposnre  of  the 
small  particles  to  the  air.  To  obviate  the  ne- 
cesaitr  of  hand  labor  in  turning  the  charge, 
aqd  also  to  hasten  the  roasting,  mechanical  ap- 
pliances have  been  employed,  such  as  revolving 
chambers  and  hearths.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  showering  the  ore  or  matte  in  fine  pow- 
der into  a  heated  chamber  or  stack  is  a  very 
expeditions  method  of  rosating.  GerstenhOfer 
was  the  first  to  introdoce  this  practice.  Hia 
furnaces  are  rectangular  chambers  provided 
with  iron  bars  of  triangular  section  arranged  at 
regular  intervals,  base  uppermost.  The  time 
of  exposure  in  ^ling  is  thus  somewhat  pro- 
longed. The  sniphides  of  the  different  metals 
behave  very  differently  when  roasted.  In  gen- 
eral the  metal  and  sulphur  are  both  oxidized  i 
part  of  the  latter  passes  off  as  sulphurous  acid, 
which  under  favorable  conditions  oan  be  ntil' 
ized  in  the  production  of  oil  of  vitriol;  and 
part  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  metallic  oxide.  At  a  high 
temperature  thb  sulphuric  acid  may  be  driven 
off,  either  whoUy  or  m  part,  and  the  oxide  left 
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When  arsenic  and  antimoQ;  are  preaent,  the 
reactiooB  become  much  more  complicated  and 
complete  roasting  more  difficolt.  Gold,  mer- 
cnrj,  and  ailrer  may  be  redaced  to  metal  bjr 
roastitig,  owing  to  their  feeble  affinit;  for  oxy- 
gen at  high  temperatnrea.  Some  aulphidea 
are  difflcnlt  to  roast,  owing  to  their  fnsibilitj 
^nlphides  of  lead,  biamatii,  antlmonj,  &t!.). 
Chloridizing  roasting  has  for  its  object  the 
convemioa  of  silver  in  ore  or  matte  Into  the 
condition  of  chloride,  in  which  form  it  mar  be 
diasolved,  or  directly  treated  with  metallic  iron 
to  separate  the  silver,  as  mentioned  above. 
The  cnlorination  of  silver  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  common  salt  to  the  charge  to  be 
roasted,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  snlphurio 
acid  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  salphnr 
with  the  hberation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
methods  employed  are  in  general  the  same  as 
those  used  in  oxidizing  roasting.  The  revolv- 
ing cylinder  (BrQcbner's)  and  the  showering 
fnmace  (Stetefeldt's,  on  the  principle  of  Ger- 
etenhdfer^  are  largely  used,  and  are  found  to 
give  goo<i  results. — In  many  amelting  opera- 
bons,  especially  where  ores  of  complex  compo- 
sition are  used,  an  alloy  of  several  metals  is  fre- 
quently prodnoed,  ITins  the  fnmace  or  work 
lead  from  manj  ores  contains  copper,  antimo- 
ny, silver,  gold,  and  other  metals.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  metals  from  each  other  is  based  on 
their  relative  oiidabilitj,  on  tbe  solvent  action 
of  metals  and  metallic  oxides  on  each  other,  on 
difference  in  fusing  point,  on  crjstallizalion, 
and  on  solnbility  in  acids.  Examples  of  these 
methods  will  be  found  in  the  acconnts  of  the 
different  metals.  It  will  suffice  here  to  men- 
tion briefly  the  separation  of  lead  from  silver 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  and  the  re- 
moval of  copper  and  other  metals  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  solvent  action  of  litharge  on  their 
oxides  (capellation) ;  the  separation  of  silver 
from  copper  bj  alloying  the  latter  with  lead, 
and  subsequently  removing  the  lead  with  the 
silver  by  beat  (liquation) ;  the  removal  uf  sil- 
ver from  lead  by  zinc  (Parkes's  process)  and 
by  cryetallizadon  {Pattinson'a  process) ;  and 
the  separation  of  silver  from  gold  by  acids. — 
Metals  occur  in  the  arts  either  osst  as  ingots  or 
in  6nished  forms,  or  wrought  by  hammering, 
roDing,  and  drawing  into  sheets,  rails,  wire, 
Ac  These  mechanical  processes  are  intimate- 
ly connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
physical  properties  of  the  different  metals  and 
on  their  purity. — See  "  Elements  of  Metallur- 
gy,"  by  J.  Arthnr  Phillips  (London,  1874). 

METifHigca.    See  Philosopht. 

■EUCTISIO,  Plctra  iatwl*  DwmiIn  Baaavra- 
tna,  an  Italian  poet,  born  in  Borne,  Jan.  8, 
169S,  died  in  Vienna,  April  12,  1TS3.  He  is 
said  to  have  excelled  in  improvising  verses  at 
the  age  of  10.  Gravina,  on  eminent  jurist  and 
scholar,  adopted  him  as  a  son.  changing  his 
name  of  Trapaad  to  that  of  Metastssio  (from 
the  Gr.  ftcTiaraeit,   change  or   transfer),  and 

Ereparing  bim  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
at  vithont  disooaraginghis  studies  in  classical 
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and  dramatio  literature,  In  which  he  advanced 
so  rapidly  that  at  14  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  Oivt- 
tino,  after  the  Greek  model.    He  accompanied 

his  patron  to  Naples,  where  his  talents  gained 
him  many  friends.  While  continuing  the  stndy 
of  jnrispmdence,  he  took  holy  orders,  whence 
be  was  sometimes  called  Abbate.  Gravina 
bequeathed  him  in  1718  a  considerable  fortune ; 
but  the  young  poet  sijuandered  most  of  it 
within  two  years,  and  again  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law.  Boon  returning  to  his 
favorite  paranit,  he  produced  an  epithalamium 
and  the  aremt  Endimione.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  the  viceroy  of  Naples  he  wrote  OH  erti 
aperidi  and  Ajigeliea,  the  latter  after  Ariosto. 
The  part  of  Venus  in  the  former  play  was  per- 
formed by  Haria  Bnlgarini,  or  I^  Romanina, 
who  was  at  that  tjme  the  leading  Neapolitan 
prima  donna,  and  whose  appreciation  of  Ue- 
tastasio's'  genius  I^d  the  foundation  of  a  most 
Intimate  relation,  the  poet  writing  under  her 
inspiration  his  JHdone  albandonala  (1TS4), 
which  was  set  to  mudc  by  Sard!  and  other 
composers,  and  established  Metastasio's  fame. 
He  accompanied  the  signora  to  Borne,  where 
his  Semiramids  (set  to  mnsio  by  Meyerbeer  in 
1S19),  £Mo,  AUitandro  ntlV  India,  Catone  in 
ntiea,  and  Artaiene  were  performed  in  rapid 
succession.  In  lT2Shewent  to  Vienna,  where 
he  succeeded  Zeno  as  imperial  laureate.  In 
1788  appeared  his  Olimpiade;  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  lyrical  dramas,  Laelementa  di 
Tito,  was  performed  in  1784,  and  was  again 
set  to  music  in  1790  by  Moiart  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  and  the  ont^ 
break  of  war,  led  to  tlie  closing  of  the  theatre 
in  which  he  had  been  employed,  and  be  now 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pnrsnits,  chiefly  to 
translations  and  annotations  of  Greek  writers. 
In  1744  appeared  his  plays  of  Antigona  and 
Ipermnettra.  After  the  return  of  peace  be 
wrote  /{  T€  pattere  (17fil),  which  was  enacted 
by  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  family.  His  last 
operatic  play,  II  Svggiero,  was  produced  at 
Milan  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  (1771).  His  last  occupation 
was  the  superintendence  of  the  magniflcent 
Paris  edition  of  his  works.  Metastasio  waa 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  genius  of 
Mozart,  and  to  express  his  admiration  of  a 
comic  opera  which  the  composer,  then  only  13 
years  old,  had  set  to  music  in  17fl8.  Bis  best 
known  oratorios  are  La  morte  d'Ahele,  Itaeeo, 
and  Za  txuMim«;  and  his  most  popular  cantataa 
are  La  libertd,  La  primatera,  and  La  partenea. 
A  catalogut  raiiimtii  of  his  compositions  is 
given  by  Br.  Bumey.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works  are  those  in  12  vols.  (Paris,  1780.-'82), 
and  20  vols.  (Mantua,  18]6-'20).— See  Bumey, 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Abbate  Metastasio,"  with 
translations  of  his  principal  letters  (S  vols.  Bvo, 
London,  1796).  Tlie  best  Italian  sketch  of  his 
literary  career  is  by  Uauro  Boni  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Metastasio's  works  (Padua,  1811),  His 
"Dramas  and  Poems"  were  translated  into 
English  by  J.  Hoolo  (3  vob.,  London,  1800). 
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IIITiSTlSIS  (Or.  /icrdm-aoif,  translBtioD),  a 
ehange  in  the  Beat  of  &  disease,  attributed  b; 
the  bDmorigta  to  a  transl&don  of  the  morbiiic 
matter  from  a  part  previouilj  diBsased  tn 
another,  and  hj  the  aolidiata  to  b.  translation  of 
Uie  irritation.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
whetiier  sncb  an  aotion  as  matastaaia  really 
erer  takes  plaoe,  or  whether  it  is  not  simply 
an  extension  of  the  diaease.  The  frequent  sad- 
den transferenoe  of  the  seat  of  goat  and  acnte 
rheumatism  woald  Baem  to  favor  the  idea  that 
there  is  cbaaKe  of  aaat  without  any  progressive 
esteosiou.  There  are  some  diseasea.  however, 
which  were  formerly  conaidered  aa  metaatasio, 
that  have  been  shown  to  be  properly  not  so 
elassified.    (See  Uile  Lkq.) 

HCTCtLFE,  a  S.  central  oonnty  of  Kentockj, 
watered  bj  Big  and  Little  Barren  rivers ;  area, 
about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  T,9S4,  of  whom 
Ml  were  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  and 
the  soil  fertile.  The  chief  prodaotions  in  1870 
were  88,818  bnshels  of  wheat,  876,907  of 
Indian  oorn,  63,462  of  oats,  1,310,881  Iba.  of 
tobaooo,  17,718  of  wool,  84,850  of  bntter,  and 
1,040  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,887  horses, 
1,868  milch  cows,  2,S36  other  oattle,  8,701 
aheep,  and  13,966  swine.    Capitol,  Edmonton. 

HETCILFE,  Frederick,  an  English  clergyman, 
bom  in  1817.  He  grodoated  at  St.  John's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1838,  and  aabseqnently 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford. 
In  1848  he  became  bead  msat«r  of  Brighton 
college.  He  has  published  "The  Oxonian  in 
Norway"  (3  vols,,  1866);  "The  Oxonian  in 
Thelemarken "  (2  Tola.,  18C8);  "History  of 
German  Literature" (1368);  and  "The Oxonian 
in  loeland"  (18S1).  He  has  adapted  from  the 
German  of  A.  Becker  sketches  from  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  Greeks, 
nnderthet3tles"Gallas"(]844;  2d  ed.,  1833) 
Bnd"0hariDles"(184fi;  2d  ed.,  18G4). 

METELLES,  a  Roman  plebeian  family  of  the 
Ofeoilia  gin*.  The  following  are  its  most  dis- 
tingaished  members.  L  Ladw  tedUia,  com- 
mander agunst  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first 
Ponio  war,  defeated  Hosdrubal  in  260  B.  C,  and 
was  honored  with  a  triamph.  He  was  twice 
consul,  once  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing the  eomitja,  and  pontifex  moximus  during 
the  last  23  years  of  his  life.  He  lost  hia 
eight  while  rescuing  the  Palladinm  from  Are, 
and  died  about  220.  II,  QalRtu  tedDu,  son 
of  the  preceding,  served  successively  as  ple- 
beian ledile,  curule  mdile,  conaal,  prooonanl, 
and  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
oomitio.  He  fought  in  the  second  Punic  war 
against  Hasdrubal  in  Spain,  and  against  Han- 
nibal in  Bruttinm,  and  survived  the  final  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians  many  years,  ill. 
Qilitu  CmUIw  HeteilM  KaM^Mlnu,  son  of  the 
preceding,  commanded  as  prtetor  in  Uace- 
donia,  where  be  defeated  and  made  prisoner 
the  usurper  Andriscus  (146),  fonght  aueoeaa- 
fuUy  against  the  Achteans  (14S),  and  as  oonsnl 
against  the  Celtiberians  ta  Spain.  He  was 
<»n>or  in  181,  died  in  116,  and  was  carried  to 
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the  fnneral  pile  by  three  sons  who  had  offld- 
ated  OS  coosala,  and  a  fourth  who  was  candi- 
date for  the  same  dignity.  The  lirst,  second, 
and  fourth  were  afterward  distinguished  by 
the  surnames  of  Balearicus  (from  the  conquest 
of  the  Balearic  isles),  Diadematas,  and  Cs- 
prarins.  IV.  Lidu  Cxdlln  Metdlu  IMbMcm, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  officiated  as  consol, 
censor,  and  pontifex  moximus,  received  his 
surname  from  his  victories  over  the  Dalma- 
tiana  in  US,  and  was  active  against  Satar- 
ninus  19  years  Uter.  T.  QriMM  CmUh  IMdlai 
HuaUhu,  brother  of  the  preiKding,  com- 
manded as  consul  in  100,  and  as  proconsul  in 
the  following  year,  agwnst  Jognriiha  in  Nu- 
midia,  but  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
fruit  of  bis  victories,  the  honor  of  a  final  tri- 
umph over  the  enemy,  snatched  from  hia 
bands  by  Uarius,  bis  legate,  who  supplanted 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boraan  people,  and 
was  elected  consul  to  succeed  him  in  command. 
He  was,  however,  allowed  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Rome  (107),  and  subsequently  elected 
censor  (102).  Two  years  later  Marius  con- 
certed with  the  tribnne  Satuminas  a  scheme 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  Metellus,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  foremost  leader  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party.  Satuminus  moved  and  carried 
through  an  agrarian  law,  with  an  additional 
enactment  requiring  the  senators  to  take  aa 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  same,  under  penalty  of 
being  expelled  the  senate.  Metellus  remained 
faithful  to  hia  convictions,  suffering  with  oahn 
resignation  not  only  expulsion  from  the  senate 
but  banishmant  from  Rome.  He  retired  to 
Rhodes,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  orations  are  prused  by  Cicero, 
and  were  atill  admired  in  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines.  Tl.  QAtM  CMllin  HeleOM  Flu,  son 
of  the  preceding,  received  hia  surname  from 
his  filial  efforts  to  bring  about  the  recall  of 
hia  father  from  exile.  He  oommuided  in  tbe 
social  war.  tried  in  vain  to  save  Rome  from. 
Marios  and  Cinnain  87,  crossed  over  to  Africa, 
and  suhaeunently  fought  against  the  Marian 
party  in  Umbria,  Cisalpine  Oaul,  and  Spain, 
where  his  efforts  proved  insaflicieat  against 
Sertorins.  He  was  consul  with  SuUa  in  80, 
and  died  while  pontifei  maiimus,  being  auo- 
ceeded  by  Julius  Ctesar  (63).  Til.  Qalatn 
CmIHu  Htidhu  CMer,  great-grandson  of  Metel- 
lus Mocedonicua,  served  as  legate  under  Pom- 
pey  in  Asia,  and  as  prtetor  in  Italy  in  the 
year  of  Cicero's  consulship  (63),  with  whom 
he  actively  co(tperated  against  Catiline  and  his 
followers.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  beinz 
intrusted  with  the  command  in  Picenum  ana 
the  Senonian  district  in  upper  Italy,  bo  greatly 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Catiline  by  block- 
ing up  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  and  thns 
compelling  him  to  face  the  army  of  Antonlus, 
Cicero's  colleague.  In  62  be  was  sent  as 
proconsul  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  00  officiated 
as  consul  with  Afranius  (opposing  the  scbemea 
of  Pompey,  who  was  better  served  by  his  col- 
leagne  as  well  as  by  his  yonnger  brotiier  Ne- 
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pen),  and  died  In  the  following  7e&r,  it  was 
aasp«oted  from  poison  adminigtered  by  his 
profligate  wife  Olodia.  VIII.  Qalataf  CMfflai 
■ridM  Ptn  Sdi^  the  adopted  ion  of  Het«llnB 
Pins.    (See  Scipio.)    IX.  QalnUi  CsdUu  WO^ 
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In  69,  and  wlience  he  retnmed  in  SB,  but  was 
prevented  by  his  political  oppoDents  from 
celebratinK  a  triumph  till  after  the  defeat  of 
Catiline,  dnrinf;  vhose  agitation  he  had  pre- 
vented  an  insurrection  of  the  slavea  in  Apulia. 
MSnaPSTCHOSIS  (Gr.  furi,  denoting  change, 
and  fvxi,  soul),  the  supposed  tranamigralJan 
of  the  sonl  from  one  body  to  another.  It  is  a 
feature  in  Brahmaniam  and  Baddhism,  which 
represent  the  migration  after  death  into  the 
body  of  a  higher  or  lower  animal  as  a  reward 
of  virtue  or  penalty  for  vice.  The  sonl  may 
even  deteriorate  Into  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
world.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyp- 
tian* were  the  first  to  entertAiu  this  doctrine. 
They  believed  that  the  aoul  was  clothed  suoces- 
rivelj  with  the  forms  of  all  the  animals  that 
live  on  the  earth,  and  that  it  then  retnmed 
after  a  cycle  of  S,000  years  into  the  body  of 
■  man,  to  recommence  its  et«mal  pilgrimage. 
The  later  Pythagoreans  maintained  tbat  the 
sonl  has  a  life  peculiar  to  itself,  which  it  en- 
joyed in  common  with  demons  or  spirits  be- 
fore its  descent  to  the  earth,  and  ttat  there 
must  be  a  degree  of  hermoDy  between  the 
faonltjes  of  the  sonl  and  the  form  which  it 
aaaumes.  Plato  adopts  and  treats  the  doctrine 
in  his  "  Phsedo,"  mamtalning  the  preezist^nce 
of  the  soul  before  it  appears  in  man,  of  which 
condition  it  retains  dim  reminlscenoes ;  and 
after  death,  according  to  its  peculiar  qoalities, 
it  seeks  and  chooses  another  body.  Every 
•oul,  according  to  him,  returns  to  its  original 
■oarce  in  10,000  years.  After  completing  each 
life  it  spends  1,000  years  in  the  infernal  world 
in  a  condition  corresponding  to  that  life.  The 
idea  appears  in  the  speculations  of  the  iHeo- 
Platoniats,  and  in  the  cabala  of  the  Jews.  Por- 
phyry gave  to  it  its  most  definite  development 
in  Neo- Platonic  thought.  The  cabalists  thought 
that  the  destiny  of  every  sonl  was  to  return 
into  mystical  nnion  with  the  divine  substance, 
but  that  in  order  to  do  this  it  must  first  devel- 
op all  the  perfections  of  which  it  has  the  germ 
within  Itself.  Origen,  in  his  work  "  On  Prin- 
ciples," is  supposed  to  hold  this  doctrine,  to 
find  in  it  the  final  cause  of  creation,  and  to 
maintain  that  God  gave  existence  to  the  world 
B3  a  place  of  purification  for  those  aoois  which 
had  sinned  in  heaven;  and  this  explains  why 
the  Deity  introduced  so  many  apparent  imper- 
fections into  his  work.  But  Ongen's  book  ex- 
ists only  in  the  Latin  translation,  Da  Prineipiit, 
by  Rnfinns,  who  fs  beltCTed  by  modem  critics 
to  have  altered  the  original,  and  to  have  inter- 
polat«d  some  of  his  own  notions.  This  idea, 
attributed  to  Ori^n,  was  also  held  by  the 
Gnoslica  and  Manicheeans,  and  by  the  drnids, 
and  is  stiU  believed  by  the  Dmscs. 


..  (Or.  firrfopct,  lofty,  in  the  air),  any 
phenomenon  of  short  duration  occurring  in  Uie 
atmosphere.  Rain,  snow,  hail,  fog,  and  dew 
are  meteors  distinguished  as  aqueous ;  the 
movements  of  the  winds  constitute  the  varie- 
ties of  aerial  meteors;  luminous  meteors  are 
the  Nngnlar  phenomena  displayed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  aqueous  particles  diffnsed  through 
the  atmosphere  npon  the  rays  of  light,  such 
as  fata  Morgana,  halo,  mirage,  rainbow,  Ac, 
and  may  alsb  inclnde  the  aurora  borealis ;  and 
igneous  meteors  are  such  phenomena  as  light- 
ning, aerolites,  shooting  stars,  &c.  Most  of 
these  are  described  in  this  work  under  their 
own  names.—In  common  language,  the  tenn 
meteor  is  applied  only  to  those  bodies  which, 
as  globes  of  fire  or  as  shooting  stars,  are  occa- 
sionally seen  darting  through  the  heavens  at 
unknown  distances  from  the  earth,  and  in  un- 
determined  paths.  Sometimes  aiploding  and 
projecting  upon  the  earth  fragments  of  stone 
called  meteoric  iron,  they  are  proved  to  be 
solid  bodies  in  a  state  of  intense  heat,  and  are 
then  known  as  afirolitee  or  meteorolites.  In 
ancient  times  these  bodies  were  witnessed  in 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  their  appear- 
ance was  chronicled  as  among  the  most  won- 
derful natural  ezhibitiona.  The  Chinese  rec- 
ords of  such  phenomena  extend  baok  to  644 
B.  C. ;  and  from  the  7th  century  B.  0.  to  A. 
D.  883,  16  falls  of  aerolites  are  recorded  in 
the  astronomical  annals  of  the  Chinese.  By 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  same  period 
accounts  are  preserved  of  only  four  mch  falls. 
Humboldt  says  that  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Ionian  school,  in  accordance  with  the  present 
opinion,  early  assumed  the  coamical  origin  of 
meteoric  stones.  Anaxagoras  of  GlazomentB 
held  that  the  meteors  are  masses  torn  away 
from  the  earth  by  the  violence  of  the  rotation ; 
and  that  between  the  earth  and  the  moon 
there  revolve  other  dark  bodies,  which  can 
prodnce  eclipses  of  the  moon.  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  as  recorded  by  Stobseus,  also  taught 
that  dark  masses  of  stone  move  with  the  vis- 
ible stars  and  remain  unseen  by  us.  Plutarch 
in  the  life  of  Lysander  (cap,  lii.)  eipreasly 
declares  that  falling  stars  "  are  really  heavenly 
bodies,  which  from  some  relaxation  of  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  or  by  some  irregular 
concussion,  are  loosened  and  fall,  not  so  mnch 
npon  the  habitable  part  of  the  ^obe  as  into 
the  ocean,  which  ia  the  reason  that  their  sub- 
stance is  seldom  seen."  The  nature  and  move- 
ments of  the  meteoric  bodies  which  fall  npon 
the  earth  have  already  been  considered  imdei 
ABholite.  Bnt  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary meteoric  displays,  of  the  nature  of  fire 
balls  or  bolides,  and  of  shooting  stars,  unac- 
companied by  falls  of  stone,  may  properly  be 
noticed  in  this  place.  The  bolis  is  tne  fiery 
body  from  which  afirolites  are  precipitated 
upon  the  earth;  but  many  such  bodies  pass 
across  the  heavens,  and  sometimes  explode  and 
disappear,  leaving  behind  no  vestigee  of  their 
solid  materials.    They  appear  singly  at  irreg- 
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olar  perlocU,  and  moTO  with  great  rapidity 
acrnsa  the  sky,  exhibiting  Bometimei  a  dazzling 
brilliancy,  greater  than  that  of  the  atm  at 
noonday,  aa  is  remarked  by  Unmboldt  of  one 
seen  at  Popayan  in  1789.  A  lamlnoDa  train 
follows  them,  and  their  path  haa  been  known 
to  remain  brilliant  (or  several  minntes  after 
they  have  disappeared.  Admiral  Eniienstem, 
indeed,  in  his  "  Voyage,"  describes  a  fire  ball 
the  train  of  -which  shone  for  an  boor  after  the 
body  had  disappeared,  scaroelj  moving  daring 
this  time.  Tliey  send  forth  vivid  Bointillations 
and  present  various  bright  colors,  and  the 
aanio  meteor  is  differently  described  as  seen 
from  different  places.  Oft«n  they  divide  into 
two  or  more  bodies  which  move  along  togeth- 
er, and  sometimes  they  explode  with  a  report 
like  heavy  thunder.  They  are  of  variona  ap- 
parent sizes,  occasionally  exceeding  that  of  the 
moon.  On  Feb.  6, 1618,  one  was  «een  in  Eng- 
land about  3  P.  M.  descending  Tertioally  and 
ahining  with  a  light  eqaal  to  that  of  the  snn. 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  who  deacribad  this  in  the 
"Annals  of  Philosophy,"  vol.  li.,  p.  278,  was  of 
opinion  that  meteoroUtes  fell  from  this  body; 
and  in  Linoolnshire  it  was  reported  that  a  hiss- 
ing noise  accompanied  it,  and  a  trembling  of 
the  earth  was  felt  like  the  shock  of  an  euth- 
quake.  The  records  of  fire  balls  seen  in  the 
evening  are  very  numerous.  They  appear  at 
no  particular  season,  and  are  limited  to  no  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  earth,  thoi^h  most  of 
the  observations  have  been  recorded  in  Europe. 
.  In  1628  one  was  seen  over  Germany,  and  de- 
scribed by  Kepler.  In  ld7e  one  passed  over 
Italy  from  the  direction  of  Dalmatia  abont  two 
hours  after  sunset,  and  disappeared  toward 
Oorsica.  At  Leghorn  it  was  heard  to  explode, 
and  fragments  from  it  fell  into  the  sea.  Ita 
height  waa  estimated  by  Montanari  at  8S  m. 
Halley  describes  in  the  "  Philosophioal  Trans- 
actions," No,  8fl0,  a  meteor  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy  which  appeared  over  England  in  1719 
about  8J  P.  M.  It  suddenly  illuminated  the 
streets  of  London,  causing  the  stars  to  disap- 
pear, and  the  moon,  which  before  was  shininff 
brightly,  to  be  hardly  visible.  The  eye  direotea 
toward  it  could  scarcely  bear  its  brillianoy.  It 
moved  like  a  falling  star  at  a  height  estimated 
at  80  to  70  m.,  and  with  a  velocity  of  800  to 
SCO  m.  in  a  minute ;  through  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall and  on  the  opposite  const  of  Brittany  a 
loud  explosion  waa  heard  proceeding  from  it 
On  Aug.  18,  1788,  at  9  P.  M.,  another  very 
remarkable  meteor  of  this  character  wa^  seen 
over  a  large  part  of  Europe  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  Rome.  It  crossed  the  zenith  at  Edin- 
burgh, appearing  single  and  well  defined,  of  a 
greenish  shade,  and  with  a  tail;  but  at  Green- 
wich it  had  the  appearance  of  two  bright  bolls 
with  other  luminous  bodies  following  it.  Its 
height  was  estimated  to  be  above  the  limits  of 
the  atmosphere,  its  speed  more  than  1,000  m. 
a  minute,  and  ita  diameter  more  than  a  mile. 
Oavallo  deaoribes  its  bursting  and  the  noise 
of  the  explosion,  which  was  10  minutes  In 


reaching  the  eartJi.  Bowditch  describes,  tn  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Amarican  Academy,"  a  meteor 
seen  Nov.  SI,  1B19,  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  the  diameter  of  which  appeared 
to  be  half  a  mile.  Ita  direction  was  S.  44°  W., 
and  its  height,  at  first  S8  m.,  was  soon  reducad 
to  32  m.  Two  minut«a  after  ita  disappearance 
a  rumbling  noiae  was  beard  which  lasted  longer 
than  a  mmnte.  On  the  evening  of  July  20, 
1860,  about  a  quarter  before  10  o'clock,  a  me- 
teor paaaed  over  the  state  of  New  York,  from 
the  weat,  being  seen  on  L^e  Erie,  and  aoon 
afterward  at  Buffalo,  Albany,  New  York  city, 
New  Haven,  Newpor^  R.  I.,  and  New  Bedford, 
Uass.  At  the  south  it  was  visible  in  the  state 
of  Delaware.  By  many  obaervera  it  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  display  of  rockets  or  of 
Roman  candles;  and  all  had  the  impresaion 
that  its  elevation  waa  oikly  a  few  hundred  feeL 
From  a  vessel  off  Sandy  Uook  It  appeared  to 
fall  into  the  sea  at  a  short  distance.  First 
appearing  as  a  single  body,  it  was  observed 
to  separate  into  two  balls,  which  kept  along 
tc^etner,  emitting  sparks  and  what  appeared 
to  be  flames,  A  table  of  meteors  and  meteoric 
showers  riven  in  laam's  Ltthologie  a*tron»- 
taique  includes  one  of  iron  in  Lnoonia,  54  B.  0. ; 
one  of  meronry  (!)  in  Italy,  of  unknown  date; 
a  fall  of  abont  1,200  stones,  one  of  which 
weighed  ISO  lbs.  and  another  60,  at  Padna  Id 
1510;  snlphuronsrainsat  Copenhagen  in  1646 
and  in  the  oonnty  of  Mansield  in  1658,  and 
a  shower  of  aulphnr  at  Brunawiok  in  October, 
1731 ;  a  shower  of  fire  at  Qnesnoy,  Jon.  4^ 
171T;  one  of  sand  lasting  15  hours  in  the  At- 
lantic, April  6, 1 71 9 ;  and  eitenave  showers  of 
stones  at  Aden,  July  24,  ITSO,  and  in  France, 
May  15, 1804.  (See  A  ftnoLiTK.)— Falling  stars 
reeembling  small  bolides  are  oft«n  seen  on  a 
clear  night  shooting  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
an  honr  across  the  sky.  These  are  termed 
"sporadic"  met«ors,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  "periodic,"  which  at  certain  periods  ap- 
pear often  in  vast  numbers  like  showers  of  fire. 
Displays  of  this  kind  are  recorded  as  oecnr- 
ring  in  October,  902 ;  Oct.  19, 1202 ;  aad  Oct. 
21,  1368  (0.  a).  Each  time  the  stars  are  aud 
to  have  been  in  motion  all  night,  falling  like 
locusts,  and  in  numbers  which  no  one  could 
count.  More  modem  occurrences  of  this  phe- 
nomenon were  observed  on  the  night  of  Nov. 
9-10,  1767,  in  sonthem  Germany;  and  after 
midnight  of  Nov.  12-18,  1799,  as  described  \>y 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  Onmani.  The 
same  phenomenon  was  also  observed  as  far 
south  OS  the  equator,  and  over  North  America, 
even  to  Labrador  and  Greenland,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  Giermany.  From 
the  bearing  tad  course  of  the  meteors  at  dif- 
ferent points,  their  elevation  was  computed 
to  be  1,419  m.  In  1618  meteoric  displays  of 
great  brillianoy  were  seen  on  the  same  night 
of  Nov.  12-18,  in  England,  and  again  in  1822 
at  Potadam  in  Brandenburg.  In  some  of  the 
ezhibitionB  about  this  period  a  deposit  of  dust 
waa  observed  upon  the  anrfaoe  of  the  water, 
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OB  th«  boildiiigs,  and  other  objects.  On  the 
same  night  in  1881  and  in  leSS,  the  wme  phe- 
nomenon reappeared  in  Earope  and  America. 
But  the  ;^ear  18S3  is  meniorahte  tor  the  most 
magnificent  displa;  on  record.  This  was  on 
the  same  nisht  of  November  also,  and  was 
risible  over  all  the  United  States,  and  over  a 
part  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India  islands. 
T4wether  with  the  smaller  shooting  stBrs, 
wmch  fell  like  snow  flakee  and  prodnced  phos- 

Ehorescent  lines  along  their  course,  there  were 
itermingled  large  fire  halls,  which  darted  forth 
ftt  intArvals,  describing  in  a  few  seoonds  an  arc 
of  80°  or  40°.  These  left  behind  luminons 
trains,  which  remained  in  view  aeveral  jrua.- 
ntes,  and  sometimes  half  an  hour  or  more. 
One  of  them  aeen  in  North  Oarolina  appeared 
of  larger  size  and  greater  brilliancy  than  the 
moon.  Some  of  the  Inmiooas  bodies  were  of  ir- 
regnlar  form,  and  remained  statdonar;  for  a  con- 
d&rable  time,  emitting  streams  of  light.  At 
Niagara  the  exhibition  was  especially  brllliiuit 
and  probably  no  spectacle  so  terribly  grand 
sod  snblime  was  ever  before  beheld  by  man  as 
that  of  the  firmament  descending  in  fiery  tor- 
rent* over  the  dark  and  roaring  cataract.  It 
was  observed  that  the  lines  of  ai\  the  meteors 
if  traced  back  conveiwd  in  one  quarter  of  the 
beavena,  which  was  y  Leonis  Majoris;  and  this 
point  accompanied  the  stars  in  their  apparent 
iDotion  westward,  instead  of  moving  willi  the 
earth  toward  the  easL  The  source  whence 
the  meteors  came  was  thus  shown  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  earth's  rotation  and  exterior  to 
oar  atmosphere.  As  computed  by  Prof.  Deni- 
Bon  Oltneted  of  New  Haven,  it  oonld  not  have 
been  less  than  2,288  m.  from  the  eortlL  Three 
successive  annual  returns  of  this  phenomenon 
on  the  same  night  led  astronomers  on  both 
dAea  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  following  years  to 
watch  for  its  recurrence;  and  displays  more 
or  less  brilliant,  but  not  by  any  means  equal  to 
that  of  1B33,  were  witnessed  in  different  plaoea 
in  Earope  or  America  every  year  till  and  in- 
clnding  1889.  They  were  again  observed  on 
the  night  of  Nov.  12-18,  1S41  and  1B46,  and 
again  in  18fl8  and  every  following  year  till  18T1 
inclusive.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  November 
that  periodic  exhibitions  of  the  fall  of  meteors 
have  [>ee&  observed.  It  is  found  that  they  often 
occnr  about  the  10th  or  from  the  9th  to  the 
14th  of  Aagnst;  and  Humboldt  named  other 
periods  that  are  likely  to  prove  of  the  same 
interest,  as  about  the  S2d  to  the  26th  of  April, 
between  the  6th  and  ISth  of  December,  the 
27tb  and  29th  of  November,  end  abont  the 
ITth  of  July.  He  noticed  the  singular  coinci- 
dence which  different  observers  have  remarked 
in  the  great  brilliancy  of  the  aurora  borealis 
daring  the  fall  of  the  meteors.  Prof.  Olmsted 
early  suggested  that  the  meteors  probably 
enuuinte  from  a  nebuloas  body,  wnich  re- 
Tolvea  ground  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit, 
the  aphelion  of  which  meets  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  at  the  times  of  the  annual  eihibitjons. 
Hie  nebnlar  character  is  inferred  from  the 
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fact  tbat  none  of  the  metAors,  though  they  fdl 
toward  the  eartli  with  prodi^ona  velocity, 
ever  reach  it  in  a  solid  state,  all  being  disid- 
pated  in  the  atmosphere,  and  no  material  snh- 
stanoe  found  to  indicate  their  nature.  Arsgo 
adopted  a  view  similar  to  that  of  Olmsted.  He 
suggeBta  that  the  meteoric  bodies  may  consti- 
tute a  stream  in  the  form  of  an  annular  zone, 
within  which  they  pursue  one  common  orbit; 
that  there  are  several  such  streams,  which 
intersect,  each  at  its  own  period,  the  earth's 
orbit;  and  that  through  each  the  myriads  of 
small  cosmical  bodies  are  irregnlarly  dispersed. 
But  the  demonstration  of  the  real  orbits  par- 
sued  by  these  bodies  (at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  more  remarkable  periodical  showers)  be- 
longs to  the  years  following  the  display  of 
Nov.  18-14,  1866.  Prof.  Newton  of  Yala  col- 
lege had  predicted  the  recurrence  of  a  great 
display  of  November  meteors,  such  as  had 
been  seen  in  the  years  1766  and  1688,  for  the 
year  1886;  and  he  even  announced  as  the 
probable  hour  of  the  display  early  morning  in 
America.  He  was  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
truth,  the  display  occurring  during  the  early 
morning  in  Europe,  and  closing  before  moni' 
ing  began  in  America.  European  astronomers 
noted  the  point  in  the  heavens  whence  the 
meteors  seemed  to  radiate,  not  far  from  the 
star  y  Leonis,  ss  in  188S.  Then  followed  an 
inquiry  into  the  orbit  of  the  meteors.  Prof. 
Newton  had  indicated  five  orbits  as  capable 
of  expl^ning  the  recurrence  of  greet  dis|)]Bys 
abont  thrice  in  a  centnry.  Of  these  the  three 
most  probable  were  .*  first,  a  year  and  X  part ; 
secondly,  a  year  less  ^  part;  and  thirdly,  ESi 
years.  Prof.  Newton  considered  the  last  namca 
period  improbable,  because  it  implied  an  orbit 
extending  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  distant  plan- 
et Uranns.  He  therefore  regarded  a  period  of 
rather  more  or  rather  less  than  a  year  as  prob- 
ably the  true  period  of  these  meteors.  But  just 
at  this  time  a  remarkable  discovery  was  made 
by  Schiaparelli  of  Italy.  Noticing  that  the 
Comet  II.,  1882,  passed  the  earth's  orbit  nearly 
at  the  place  she  occupies  on  Aog.  10-11,  he  was 
led  to  inqnire  whether  the  path  followed  by 
the  comet  resembled  that  traversed  by  the 
Angast  meteora,  assuming  that  they  have  the 
same  period  of  revolution  as  the  comet  (abont 
124  years).  He  found  the  agreement  so  close 
aa  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  real 
association  between  the  August  meteors  and 
the  large  comet  of  1862.  This  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison  i 
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Astronomers  therefore  began  to  regard  as  not 
improbable  the  theory  that  the  true  period 
of  the  November  meteors  is  about  88^  years. 
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Peters,  Temple,  Levenier,  and  other  astroao- 
mers  caloulatad  the  path  on  this  assumption, 
and  then  they  inquired  whether  anj  known 
comet  possesses  a  similar  path.  B;  a  singular 
coinoidenoe,  a  teleacopic  oomet  had  been  fonnd 
that  very  year,  1860,  which  traversed  an  orbit 
so  near  to  tliat  obtained  for  the  meteors  as  to 
leave  no  donbt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  or- 
bits.   The  comparison  is  as  follows: 
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Bnt  the  matter  was  removed  from  the  re^on 
of  mere  probability  by  the  resettrobea  of  Prof, 
Adams,  the  well  known  English  astronomer. 
Analyzing  the  perturbative  eSecta  of  the  plan- 
ets upon  the  members  of  the  November  me- 
teor system,  on  the  variona  assnmptioiiB  point- 
ed out  by  Prof.  Newton  as  mentioned  above, 
he  found  that  the  actoal  changes  taking  place 
in  the  position  of  the  meteors'  node  (obanges 
indicated  by  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  date 
of  the  shower)  imply  an  orbit  extending  so 
as  to  bring  the  meteors  under  the  distnrbing 
inflnence  of  the  ^ant  planets.  Hence  the  re- 
currence of  great  displays  thrice  in  a  century 
oan  only  be  explained  by  the  last  assumption 
of  Newton,  assigning  to  the  meteors  a  period 
of  SS^  years  or  thareabonts.  Adams  selected 
a  period  of  S3J-  years,  and  found  Uie  nodal 
changes  satisfactorily  accounted  tor.  Since 
then  the  identity  of  another  system,  the  mete- 
ors of  Nov.  27-39,  BO  far  as  their  path  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  short-period  comet  called  Bie- 
la's,  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated,  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  shower  (predicted  on  that 
assumption)  on  Nov.  SV,  1873.  More  than  100 
meteor  systems  are  now  recognized,  not  in  all 
or  in  most  oases  by  the  periodic  recurrence  of 
great  displays,,  bnt  by  the  existence  of  distinct 
radiant  points.  Even  10  or  12  meteors  only, 
seen  on  the  same  night,  can  be  safely  sasigned 
to  a  single  system,  when  they  are  all  found  to 
radiate  from  nearly  the  same  point  of  the  star 
sphere.— There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
meteorio  astronomy  is  as  yet  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  that  the  combined  study  of  meteor 
systems  and  comets  will  throw  great  light  on 
many  most  interestii^  subjects  of  astronomi- 
cal research.  Some  of  the  researches  of  Prof. 
Kirkwood  into  the  relations  presented  by  com- 
ets aeem  very  promising  in  this  respect. 

HFTEOEOLOGT  (Gr.  finiupof,  lofty,  and  >i- 
yog^  discourse),  the  description  and  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  pecaliar  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth.  On  the  atmosphere  and 
its  changes  depend  the  development  of  life, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  the  currents  and 
the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  and  even  the 


great  chai^^  tliat  have  been  wrought  in  geo- 
logical ages  by  anperficial  disintegration  and 
eraaian.  The  consideration  of  these  and  kin- 
dred subjects  gives  rise  to  branches  of  science 
that  may  be  considered  as  applications  of  me- 
teorology proper,  which  should  be  restricted 
to  the  simple  consideration  of  the  atmospheric 

Shenomena  themselves,  and  the  laws  whicn  pro- 
nee  them.  Aa  a  science  of  observation,  gener- 
alization, and  induction,  our  present  knowledge 
ot  meteorology  dates  from  Aristotle;  bnt  as 
a  deductive  science,  and  one  deserving  to  h« 
ranked  with  astronomy,  chemistry,  ana  phys- 
ics, its  history  is  confined  to  the  past  2C  years. 
In  this  article  we  shall  present  in  brief  some 
of  the  more  important  general  statistics,  thus 
representing  the  results  of  the  observations  bj 
which  deductive  tiieories  must  be  tested,  and 
shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  the  latter, 
— Induotivb  Hstbobology.  Our  review  of 
the  inductive  science  wilt  he  divided  into  sec- 
tions oa  the  constitution,  the  temperature,  the 
movement,  the  moisture,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  which  arrangement  wo  fol- 
low the  very  valuable  treatise  of  Schmid. — 1. 
GoMtitation  and  Propertiet  of  Air.  ToPriest- 
ley  and  Scheele  (1774)  we  are  indebted  for  our 
first  knowledge  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere  as  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen;  to  these  coneUtuents  Bergman  in 
the  same  year  added  carbonic  acid  gas  as  the 
third  component;  of  the  other  gases  that  ore 
present  in  very  small  quantities,  eioepting  the 
vapor  of  water,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
further  mention.  The  proportions  by  weight 
of  the  previously  mentioned  gases  in  the  ur 
over  the  Atlantic  ocean  are  very  nearly  as 
follows:   nitrogen,  77  per  cent.;   oxygen,  S8 

¥sr  cent, ;  carbonic  acid  gas,  ^of  1  per  cent. 
he  weight  of  one  litre  (61-027  cubic  inches) 
of  air,  at  32°  F.,  and  a  barometric  pr^ure 
of  29'B  inches,  is  1'2S318T  grammes  (19-9SG9 
grains),  as  determined  by  Regnault  (I&IT).  A 
unit's  volume  of  dry  air  at  tne  temperature  of 
82°,  if  free  to  expand,  increases  to  1-8606  on 
being  heated  to  the  temperature  of  212°.  The 
increased  pressure  experienced  on  heating  from 
S2°  to  213  a  volume  of  dry  air  confined  within 
the  same  space  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1-86706. 
The  specific  heat  of  air  ia  usually  assumed  aa 
unity,  and  the  increase  of  temperature  due  to  a 
sudden  condensation  of  any  portion  of  it  into  a 
smaller  volume  is  about  10°  for  a  diminution  in 
volume  of  -^  assuming  that  the  air  ori^noUy 
la  at  a  temperature  of  S2°  and  a  pressure  of 
30  inches.  The  coefficient  of  viscoaity  of  air 
is,  according  to  Maxwell  (1872),  in  British  mea- 
sures, 0-082S  at  temperature  S3\  The  altitude 
and  figure  of  the  atmosphere  are  terms  to 
which,  strictly  speaking,  no  exact  definition  can 
be  given,  since  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  rare- 
fied gases  in  its  upper  portion  do  not  merge  by 
insensible  degrees  in  the  ether  of  interstellu" 
space.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  portiona 
of  the  atmosphere  that  have  any  important 
bearing  upon  meteorological  phenotnena  are 
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thoM  below  which  the  phenomena  of  twilight, 
the  aurora,  and  ihooting  stars  take  place,  md 
theee  are  generally  confined  to  an  altitude  less 
than  100  m.  above  the  earth's  rorfsce.  At  an 
altitude  of  13  m.  the  air  has  a  density  one 
tenth  of  that  which  it  has  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  that  is,  at  that  altitude  the  average 
barometric  pressure  would  be  threa  inches, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  changes  take 
place  at  this  height  that  are  appreciable  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  elevations  of 
the  monntains  on  the  earth's  snrface  bear  a 
Terj  appreciable  ratio  to  the  altitndes  of  the 
doud-bearing  and  atorrn-producing  strata  of 
the  air;  in  (act,  these  latter  nearly  all  lie  far 
below  the  summits  of  the  highest  ranges ;  and, 
aa  a  consequence,  the  distribution  of  the  ele- 
vated portions  of  the  continents  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  iu  meteorology.  Of  equal  or 
even  more  importance  is  the  relative  position 
of  the  land  and  oceans.  Not  only  is  the  ocean 
the  principal  sonrce  of  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  its  influence  is  felt  in  a  very 
different  way.  The  power  of  absorbing  and 
radiating  solar  heat  is  very  great  for  all  vegeta- 
ble  structurea.  such  as  the  forests  and  priuries 
preeent;  solid  earth  and  rocks  possess  these 
properties  in  a  far  less  degree,  and  even  lower 
than  these  in  the  scale  must  he  placed  the 
ocean  water.  Oa  the  other  band,  the  specific 
beat  of  the  earth  is  so  much  less  tlian  that  of 
water,  that  the  same  amount  of  heat  received 
from  the  son  npon  each  will  affect  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  over  the  land  nearly  twice  as 
mnch  aa  that  over  the  ocean. — 2.  Temperature. 
Atmospheric  teroperatnres  are  almost  uniform- 
Ij  measured  by  means  of  the  mercurial  or  the 
spirit  thermometers,  the  air  thermometers  be- 
ing  at  present  employed  only  in  researches  of 
extreme  delicacy.  (Bee  Thkrhohbter.)  The 
heatfound  within  our  atmosphere  may  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  from  six  sources:  1,  that 
pecoUor  to  the  interior  of  the  earth  ;  8,  that 
received  from  the  stars ;  G,  that  received  from 
themoon;  4,  that  received  from  shooting  stars; 
S,  that  produced  by  friction  of  tides,  winds, 
«c. ;  8,  that  received  from  the  sun ;  ail  which 
should  be  added  to  that  originally  possessed 
by  the  atmosphere.  Considering  the  original 
heat  aa  tending  continually  to  be  radiated  and 
loat  in  space,  the  trae  meteorological  problem 
ia  to  determine  how  this  loss  is  made  up  from 
the  six  Bonrce«  just  enumerated.  1.  That  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  in  general  warmer  tlian 
the  snrface  is  shown  by  observations  of  tem- 
perature in  deep  springa,  wells  of  water,  and 
mines,  and  by  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and 
geysers,  and  is  very  plansibly  demonstrated  by 
all  seismological  theories.  (See  Eabthqbasb.) 
Aa  an  average  for  t!ie  whole  earth,  and  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  temperate  zone,  the 
temperature  at  a  depth  of  80  to  100  ft.  is  con- 
stant, showing  that  at  this  point  we  reach  the 
BQrface  of  equilibrium  between  the  condnction 
of  heat  from  the  interior  outward,  and  the 
effect  of  the  radiation  from  the  earth's  sur- 


face. The  only  known  exception  to  this  rale 
is  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  Siberia, 
where  st  a  depth  of  400  ft.  the  temperature 
is  stiil  10°  helow  tlie  freeing  point.  On  ac- 
count of  the  slow  conducting  power  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth,  the  superficial  layer  of 
iiO  ft.  in  thickness  should  he  viewed  by  the 
meteorologist  not  as  a  medium  through  which 
any  important  port  of  the  interior  beat  of  the 
earth  is  conducted  to  the  atmosphere,  but  rath- 
er as  a  storehouse  of  the  solar  heat  that  enters 
into  the  ground,  and  thus  equalizes  the  daily 
and  annual  changes  of  temperature.  Never- 
theless, the  quantity  of  heat  conveyed  into  the 
atmosphere  by  the  circulation  of  air  within 
mines,  by  hot  springs,  and  by  volcanoes,  is 
perhaps  barely  appreciable,  and  is  for  the  en- 
tire globe  possibly  equivalent  to  ea  elevation 
of  yi>°  F.  in  the  temperature  of  the  entire  at- 
mosphere, 2.  Since  the  earth  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  celestial  vault  thickly  studded  with 
stars,  each  of  which  radiates  heat  in  all  di- 
rections, its  tendency  is  to  assume  a  tempera- 
ture higher  than  that  which  prevails  through- 
the  interstellar  spaces;  the  latter  being 
oated  by  Pouillet  at  about  —222°  F.,  while 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  due  to  the  stellar 
heat  would  be  —128°  F.  8.  The  heat  radiated 
from  the  moon  to  the  earth,  though  exceeding- 
ly small,  has  been  measured  by  Lord  Rosse 
(■'Philosophical  Transactions,"  1878).  The 
greater  part  of  tliis  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  before  it  can 
reach  the  earth's  surface.  The  principal  effect 
of  the  lunar  heat  is  therefore  probably  ex- 
erted iu  warming  the  upper  layers  of  air,  and 
in  dissipating  the  clouds.  The  surface  of  the 
moon  as  heated  by  the  sun  attains  to  its  max- 
imum temperature  a  few  days  after  the  full 
moon,  at  wnich  time  its  influence  on  the  clouda 
and  on  the  rainfall  is  probably  barely  appre- 
ciable at  stations  favorably  situated,  though 
Klein  (1868)  and  Wierzhicki  (18TS)  have  shown 
it  to  be  inappreciable  in  the  interior  of  Europe. 
4.  The  numerous  shooting  stars  that  daily  en- 
ter the  earth's  atmosphere  bring  into  it  an  ap- 
preciable quantity  of  heat,  as  is  evident  by  their 
own  combustion  and  dissipation ;  hut  aa  yet  no 
accurate  knowledge  on  this  point  is  available. 
This  best  is  a  simple  case  of  the  conversion  of 
force  into  heat,  and  its  amount  could  be  calcu- 
lated had  we  any  positive  information  as  to 
the  mass  of  the  meteors.  6.  A  small  fraction 
of  the  energy  of  the  earth's  duly  rotation  is 
by  friction  converted  into  heat,  which  pasaea 
from  the  ocean  to  the  atmosphere  and  exerts 
a  slight  wanning  influence.  For  the  further 
consideration  of  this  obscure  subject,  see  Fer- 
rel,  "Tidal  Researches"  (Washington,  1674). 
B.  Solar  radiation  produces  on  the  earth  both 
chemical  and  optical  as  well  as  thermal  effects. 
This  is  snbject  to  very  alight  fluctuations,  con- 
nected in  some  unknown  way  with  the  varia- 
tions of  the  solar  spots;  the  frequency  and  ex- 
tent of  the  latter  vary  in  a  period  of  1 1)  years, 
and  possibly  also  in  a  period  of  G6  or  66  years. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  other 
periods,  of  whiah  perhaps  the  onlf  one  whose 
eiiatenoe  is  plausible  appears  to  agree  with 
the  time  of  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  its  axis. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  conBidering  the 
intrinsio  radiation  from  the  sun  as  very  approz- 
imatei;  constant,  and  the  dinmal  and  annual 
variatioaa  of  terrestrial  temperature  depend 
upon  the  position  of  the  station  on  the  earth's 
surface,  and  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  of 
rotation  in  reference  to  the  annnal  orbit  de- 
scribed by  the  earih  about  the  sun.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  received  by  an;  surface  varies 
directly  as  the  time  of  exposure  and  as  the 
sine  of  the«an's  altitude,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  sun's  distance.  Acoonling  to 
Lambert  (ITTO)  and  Meeoh  (1856),  the  sun's 
daily  intensity  is  proportiooal  to  the  cosine  of 
the  latitude.  At  either  pole  the  intensity  in 
midsummer  is  one  fourth  greater  than  on  the 
equator ;  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  daylight 
on  the  equator  lasts  bat  12  honrs,  while  at  the 
pole  the  sun  shines  thrcnghoat  the  whole  H 
Dours.  In  general,  from  May  10  to  Aug.  8  the 
snn's  vertio^  intensity  over  the  north  pole  is 
greater  than  upon  the  equator.  In  the  tem- 
perate zone  the  temperature  of  the  air  attdns 
its  maximum  about  one  month  after  the  maii- 
mnm  of  the  son's  intensity ;  in  this  intttrval 
therefore  the  earth  must  receive  during  the  day 
more  heat  than  it  loses  by  radiation  at  niglit. 
The  average  annual  intensity  upon  the  whole 
earth's  surfaoe  from  pole  to  pole  is  299  ther- 
mal days,  the  intensity  of  each  of  which  units 
equals  that  of  the  mean  equatorial  day.  The 
annual  intensity  of  solar  rays  during  100,000 
years,  past  or  future,  can  never  vary  (owing 
to  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit) 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  five  hours  of 
average  sunshine  in  a  year.  These  conolasions 
refer  to  the  whole  earth's  surface  collectively. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  intensity  at  the 
different  latitudes  on  the  earth  varies  much 
more  considerably,  and  the  extreme  values  of 
diurnal  intensity  may  vary  by  as  mnoh  as  one 
ninth  of  the  present  value.  It  seems  therefore 
that  under  the  existing  conditions  of  physical 
astronomy  the  intensity  of  solar  heat  upon  the 
earth  can  never  have  been  materially  different 
from  its  present  value. — In  these  rules  we  have 
considered  only  the  heat  received  at  the  outer 


atmosphere  and  the  radiation  of  heat  back 
into  space,  two  circumstances  that  materially 
affect  actual  temperatures.  The  absorption  of 
heat  in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  is 
directly  found  approximately  by  observations 
made  with  the  pyrheliometer  of  Pouillet  (Pog- 
gendorff's  Annalea,  xlv.),  or  the  actinomet«r 
of  Herachel  (1826),  which  instruments  replace 
the  ruder  contrivances  of  earlier  days,  such  as 
Leslie's  photometer  (1797),  and  De  Saussnre's 
helio-thermometer  (17S7).  The  only  self-re- 
cording apparatus  tbat  indicates  the  power  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  present  in  use  is 


the  eo-ealled  blaok-bnlb-in-Tacnnm  or  solar- 
radiation  thermometer  of  Neeretti  and  Zam- 
bra.  Observations  with  Pouiflet's  pyrheliom' 
eter  show  that  the  absorption  of  solar  heat  by 
the  atmosphere  follows  sensibly  the  same  law 
as  the  absorption  of  solar  light,  and  amounts 
for  the  temperate  zone  to  from  80  to  4fl  per 
cent,  when  the  rays  penetrate  vertically  down- 
ward. According  to  the  investigations  of 
Melloni,  Tyndall,  Magnns,  and  others,  aqueous 
vapor  is  almost  opaque  to  the  invisible  heat 
rays  belonnng  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  accordingly  ah  increase  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  direct  solar  rays  occurs  where  an  in- 
creased amount  of  moisture  is  present  in  the  air. 
The  absorption  of  solar  heat  by  the  material 
composing  the  earth's  surface  varies  of  course 
with  every  change  in  the  constitution  or  mo- 
lecular condition  of  the  latter.  Dry  and  sandy 
or  rocky  soils  become  heat«d  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  moiater  portions  of  the  earth, 
while  the  ocean  experiences  the  least  varia- 
tion of  temperature.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  property  of  the  earth's  surface  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  rays  which  are  not  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  and*  which  are  consequently  ra- 
diated back  through  the  atmosphere,  have 
been  degraded  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum ; 
these  are  therefore  very  largely  absorbed  by 
the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  lowest  portions  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  40  to  SO  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  being  re- 
tained within  one  or  two  milee  of  the  earth's 
surfaoe.  As  a  consequence  of  this  abaorp- 
tion,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surface 
rises  most  rapidly  during  the  day  at  places 
covered  by  a  layer  of  clear  moist  air,  even 
though  such  layer  he  at  a  considerable  altitude 
above  the  station,  without  reacbing  down  to 
it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature 
diminisfies  most  rapidly  at  night  when  a  dear 
atmosphere,  holding  but  little  moisture,  eiieta 
over  the  station.  The  conduction  and  convec- 
tion into  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  ocean 
of  the  solar  heat  that  falls  upon  its  surfaoe, 

Eroduces  such  a  storing  np  of  neat  as  to  sensi- 
ly  ameliorate  the  sudden  changes  that  wonld 
otherwise  occur,  and  to  delay  the  periodical 
daily  and  annual  maxima  and  minima  of  atmoa- 
pherio  temperature.  The  temperature  of  the 
soil  has  been  meoenred  by  means  of  thermom- 
eters whose  bulbs  are,  aa  was  first  auggeated  by 
Quetelet,  permanently  imbedded  therein ;  and 
the  general  laws  governing  the  distribution  of 
temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  were 
mathematically  investigated  by  Fourier  (1812) 
and  Poisson  {18S6).  The  range  of  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  diminishes  rapidly  as  we 
descend  into  the  soil,  forming  an  inverse  geo- 
metrical series  when  the  deptns  form  an  arith- 
metical series;  ag^n,  the  dnrations  of  corre- 
sponding periodical  changes  in  temperature  at 
and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  increase  at 
any  depth  in  proportion  to  Uie  sq^uare  root  of 
tbe  durations  of  the  surface  penoda.  Daily 
variations  of  temperature  are  perceptible  at  I 
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d^th  oi  8  ft,  while  annaal  TariatioiiB  are  bsrelf 
obserrable  at  a  depth  of  80  ft.  The  effect  of  the 
aaa'a  heat  npon  the  water  of  the  ocean  diSera 
in  some  important  respects  from  ita  effect  on 
the  cuntinents  r  first,  in  that  a  large  percentage 
of  heat  is  rendered  latent  in  evaporating  the 
surface  vster  of  the  ocean ;  «ecoadlj,  in  that 
the  ipecifie  heat  is  much  larger  for  water  than 
for  drr  earth ;  and  finall?,  in  that  the  raoUIlty 
of  the  water  permits  of  a  very  extenuve  eje- 
tern  of  convectioD.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Lew  (1839),  Carpenter  (1870),  Thom- 
Mn  (1871),  Ac.,  the  aTeroge  temperature  of 
the  ocean  at  depths  greater  than  600  ft.  is  that 
of  the  maiimum  denuty  of  water  at  the  prea- 
■nre  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  tempera- 
tore  of  a  la;er  a  few  inches  in  thicknesa  on 
tiie  immediate  surface  of  the  water  can,  when 
the  ocean  is  rerj  still,  be  raised  as  high  aa  90° 
F. ;  bnt  in  the  general  distarbed  condition  of 
the  water  its  sarface  temperature  is  mnch  be- 
low that  of  the  adjacent  stratum  of  air.  As  a 
Mcondarj'  effect  of  the  inflnence  of  the  ocean, 
must  be  noted  the  fact  that  the  heat  rendered 
latent  in  the  evnporation  of  its  snrface  water 
tn  great  part  returns  to  the  atmosphere  when 
that  vapor  is  condensed  to  cloud  and  rain. — 
Having  thus  indicated  the  original  sonrces  of 
atmospheric  temperatnre,  we  come  to  the  con- 
stderalJon  of  that  subject  itaelf.  In  order  that 
the  temperatures  measured  in  different  portions 
of  the  world  ma;  be  comparable  among  tbem- 
•elveo,  it  is  neceasarj  that  uniformity  should 
be  seonred  in  the  exposure  of  the  thermome- 
ter to  such  inflnences  as  can  affect  its  indica- 
tiona.  As  a  general  rule,  in  asoertataing  the 
temperature  of  the  lowest  stratnm  of  air,  the 
thermometer  should  be  elevated  not  less  than 
S  nor  more  than  CO  ft.  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  should  be  anrroonded  on  aj]  ddes,  at 
a  distance  of  from  1  to  6  ft.,  by  a  light  double 
latticework,  or  equivalent  structure,  which  can 
itself  rapidly  follow  the  varying  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  prevent  all  radiation  of  heat 
except  that  which  takes  place  between  the 
thermometer  and  the  interior  of  the  lattice- 
work. Bnt  snob  a  thermometer  cage  is  scarce' 
Ij  practicable  in  the  investigations  of  the  tem- 

rature  of  the  upper  strata,  so  far  as  they  can 
reached  by  aeronauts,  and  numerous  but 
unsatisfactory  studies  have  been  made  Into  the 
relations  between  the  indications  of  protected 
and  unprotected  thermometers.  Some  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  temperature  of  the  upper  strata 
is  given  by  the  Btad;^  of  the  refraction  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rays  of  light  which  reach  us 
from  the  celestial  bodies.  The  most  important 
features  of  atmospheric  temperatnre  are  its  va- 
riation with  the  altitade,  its  diamat  variation, 
its  annual  variation,  and  its  geographical  dis- 
tribution. On  the  three  latter  points  the  mass 
of  information  can  best  be  presented  by  graphic 
methods,  as  in  the  accompanying  diagrams. 
Bnt  the  irregularities  of  the  temperatures  at 
Tatious  altitudes  moy  be  better  seen  by  the 
■tudy  of  the  following  table; 
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The  decrease  of  temperature  with  increase  of 
elevation  has  apparently  a  diurnal  and  an  an- 
nual change,  and  SO  ascensions  in  18fl8  showed 
that  it  may  very  probably  often  during  the 
night  be  reversed  into  an   increase  instead 
of  decrease,  at  leost  tor  the  lowest  2,000  ft. 
Above  the  clouds  the  temperature  decreases 
very  steadily.     As  an  average  of  all  of  his 
midday  aseensions,    Glaisher    says    that    the 
dimiuuHon  in  the  first  1,000  ft.  was  i-5°  with 
a  cloudy  sky,  and  0*2°  with  a  clear  sky.    In  an 
ascent  made  on  April  6, 1864,  remarkable  vari- 
ations were  met  with,  such  that  at  10,000  ft.  the 
thermometer  registered  the  same  aa  on  the 
earth's  surface;  but  on  this  occasion  clouds 
and  fogs  alternated  up  to  the  highest  point  ot^ 
tained  by  the  balloon.— Diagram  No.  1.  shows 
the  diurnal  variations  of  temperature  for  Jan- 
uary and  July,  as  deduced  from  observations 
continued  through  several  years  at  stations  in 
different  geographical  positions.    In  this  table 
the  average  daily  temperature  of  the  month 
is  aasumed  as  the  zero  line.    The  annual  vari- 
ations for  a  few  representative  stations  are 
shown  graphically  in  diagram  No.  II.,  where 
even  the  minuter  festurea  of  the  yearly  changes 

means.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  maximum 
temperature  occurs  at  Madras  at  the  time  of 
the  solstice,  while  at  stations  further  north  it 
occurs  two  to  fife  weeks  later.    Diagrams  No. 
III.  and  rV.  give  the  average  distribution  of 
mean  temperatures  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  shown  by  means  of  the  isothermal  lines 
lor  January  and  July  respectively,  as  published 
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bj  tho  British  admirsltj  in  1ST3.  These  tines 
deuend  on  the  immense  mass  of  observations 
collected  b7  that  board,  and  bj  the  labors  of 
Dove,  Maurjr,  Bnchan,  and  man?  others.    The 


oompuison  of  the  iaotbarmale  for  Jannorj  and 
July  shows  at  a  glance  the  results  of  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  solar  altitude,  the  dis- 
tribntion  of  continents,  plateaus,  oceans,  &e. 
The  more  detailed  analysis  and  comparison  of 
these  temperatures  belongs  to  the  subject  of 
climatology.  So  far  as  oar  observations  ex- 
tend, they  show  that  the  annual  mean  temper- 
atures of  the  points  having  the  same  latitude 
are  abont  2}°  higher  in  the  northern  than  in 
the  Bontbem  hemisphere.  The  average  t«m- 
peratare  ot  the  whole  earth,  according  to  Dots, 
IB  greater  in  Jnlf  than  in  January  by  about  8° 
F.,  although  in  July  the  earth  is  further  from 
the  sun  than  in  January,  in  the  ratio  of  9S  to 
60.  Besides  the  preceding  normal  and  peri- 
odical fluctuations  of  temperature,  as  deduced 
from  the  average  of  many  observations,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  subject  to  large  non- 
periodic  variations,  which  disturbances,  profi- 
erly  so  called,  are  considered  in  connection 
with  Stobms,  under  that  title.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  non-periodic  variations  ac- 
company the  areas  of  moist  and  dry  air,  as 
these  successively  flow  over  the  earth's  anrface. 
These  disturbances  in  the  periodical  variation 
of  temperature  have  their  origin  in  terrestrial 
inflnences,  and  ore  the  aeoondary  reaction  of 
the  sun's  rays  themselves. — S,  WiTidt  and  Cur- 
Tvats,  If  we  neglect  the  slight  amount  of  heat 
received  from  other  sources,  we  may  in  gen- 
eral say  that  the  winds  are  due  to  the  combined 
influences  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  and  the  disturbances  of  the  air,  caused 
either  by  the  introduction  and  subsequent  con- 
densation of  its  vapor,  or  simply  by  the  Arm- 
ing of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  by 
the  sun.  The  movement  of  the  air  is  there- 
fore a  question  of  mechanics,  capable  of  solu- 
tion in  just  BO  far  as  mathematical  analysts  ia 
able  to  fully  take  into  account  the  combined 
influence  of  these  primary  forces,  and  tiie  laws 
of  pneumatics,  friction,  &o.  This  subject  has 
been  inductively  inveatigated  by  Coftin,  Bu- 
chan,  Muhry,  and  Hann.  The  observations  of 
the  lower  strata  of  the  air  are  best  obtained, 
aa  regards  the  directions  of  movement,  by  the 
self-recording  wind  vane,  and  as  regards  their 
velocity,  by  the  self-recording  anemometers. 
Apparatus  by  which  these  two  anemometrio 
elements  are  recorded  continuously  has  in  some 
form  or  other  been  adopted  during  the  past 
few  years  by  the  government  observers  at  a 
large  number  of  stations  throughout  the  worid. 
The  measurement  of  the  pressure  eierted 
against  a  flat  surface  by  the  wind  is  Bometimea 
substituted  for  the  direct  measurement  of  the 
wind's  velocity;  but  these  two  elements  are 
only  with  difficulty  and  approiimately  to  ba 
compared  between  themselves.  When  obser- 
vers have  no  means  of  measuring  force  or  ve- 
locity, an  empirical  scale  is  adopted,  two  forme 
ot  which  are  in  common  use,  that  of  Admiral 
Beaufort  and  that  of  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion ;  these  are  ^ven  in  the  following  table. 
Owing  to  the  great  diflLercncee  in  ' 
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of  wind  toree,  It  b  dlfflonlt  to  ootiTert  these  I  and  they  ahould  be  discarded  whenever  a  good 
empirical  acalea  into  actual  wind  velocities,  |  anemometer  is  avBilable. 
Smpiricai  Seaii  V  Wlatlt. 


TJghtair....,^..     jiut  lafAciflit  Co  make  it«ei«n  nj- 

. ..... . ,  ™..h   ^„j^  ,   ^p  ^[t  S  I  1  n) «  too* 


klpsLs  T«Bk  uid  topfaUaBt  Hi 
doabtg  r»(l  ud  lb,  As. 
tripta  nalk,  Ac 


ifl  ODiild  lost  boar  ckMa- 

dreeMbnua 

1  itif  Mill  a  U7iillc. 


Very  IMlbrnt 


Uoit  TlolgDt  hoiTlauM. 


The  movements  of  tbo  npper  enrrents  of  the 
atmosphere  have  been  observed  bj  means  of 
the  doudn,  balloons,  the  transfer  of  volcanic 
ashes,  and  the  occasional  lominoos  trains  that 
are  left  in  the  wake  of  bright  meteors.  These 
latter,  being  from  10  to  100  m.  above  the 
earth's  sar^tce,  have  given  ns  the  onlj  knowl- 
edge we  have  attained  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rents at  so  great  an  elevation.  With  regard  to 
the  ascending  and  descending  enrrents  of  air, 
no  satisfaotorj  method  of  observation  has  jet 
been  pat  into  eiecation,  thongh  aach  seems 
practicable  bj  an  aSronsat.  So  far  as  oar 
present  information  Jnatdfies  ao  opinion,  It 
seems  probable  that  at  an  altitude  of  above 
10  m.  the  atmospheric  currents  are  sabject 
to  variations  as  large,  thongh  perhaps  not  as 
widdeo,  as  are  the  winds  at  the  surface.  In 
tUe  lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  not 


uncommon  to  find  two  or  three  currento  of  idr, 
from  as  manj  different  directions,  snperim- 
posed  upon  each  other.  (See  Stohmb.) — The 
general  phenomena  of  the  winds  st  the  snrfaee 
of  the  earth  maj  be  considered  in  reference  to 
their  diurnal  and  annual  variations,  and  their 
geographical  distribution.  The  dailj  period  in 
the  strength  and  velocity  of  tbe  wind  is  dne 
in  great  part  to  the  unequal  heating  of  the 
different  portions  of  tbe  land,  and  especiall? 
to  the  over-heating  of  the  land  as  compared 
with  the  sea.  This  period  is  most  strikingly 
manifested  at  the  stations  on  the  immediate 
coaste  of  continents,  and  on  the  borders  be- 
tween mountainous  countries  and  plains.  In 
the  latter  case  the  elevated  regions  of  the  earth 
are  cooled  by  nigiitly  radiation,  and  the  cold 
layers  of  dry  air  in  contact  therewith  subse- 
quently flow  down  and  slip  under  the  warmer 


and  moister  rir  of  the  lower  lands.  An  excel-  I  V.,  which  pvea  the  direction  of  the  winds 
lent  instance  of  the  mataal  influence  of  ocean  each  hoar  of  the  day,  for  the  months  of  Jann- 
and  continents  on  the  daily  variations  of  the  ary,  May,  and  Jnly,  at  Wallingford,  near  New 
wind  ia  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  |  Haven,  Conn.,  as  pablisbed  by  F.  £.  Loomia 
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In  1B71.  In  this  flenre  tb«  arrows  show  the 
direction  toward  wLioh  the  wind  moves;  the 
respective  monthlj  lines  show  bj  the  changes 


DiuKia  TI.— DiDRuI 


In  rom  or  Wind  M 


in  their  directions,  M  ever;  point  from  feather 
to  barb,  the  changes  of  the  wind  from  hour  to 
boor.     It  will  be  seen,  in  fact,  that  in  Ma; 


the  earlj  tnorning  winds  are  northerlr  (land 
breeies),  while  the  evening  winds  are  sonther- 
\j  (sea  breezes).  A  dulj  period  in  the  foroe 
with  which  the  wind  blows  is  as  conspicaons 
Bs  the  periodicity  in  its  direction.  This  is  well 
eiemphfled  in  diagram  VI,,  from  Loomis, 
showing  the  average  pressure  of  the  wind  in 

Sounds  per  sqnare  foot  tor  each  lioor,  derived 
:om  the  observations  of  Bsche  at  Philadel- 
phia.— The  annual  variations  of  the  wind  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  same  oHimate  ca\ise, 
namelv,  the  varying  influence  of  the  unequally 
heated  portions  of  the  continents  and  oceani>. 
The  most  remarkable  annnal  variations  in  the 
winds  are  those  known  as  monsoons,  in  the 
Indian  ocean.  The  most  remarkable  perma- 
nent or  nearly  permanent  winds  are  the  trade 
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winds,  wLich  flow  from  the  northeast  and 

southeast^  id  the  northern  and  sonthem  hemi- 
spheres respectirelf,  toward  the  equator,  and 
include  between  them  a  narrow  belt  of  eqoa- 
toriol  calms.  The  latter  haa  &  breadth  of  a 
few  degrees  only,  and  varies  its  position  with 
tbe  seasons,  Ijing  somewhat  further  to  the 
north  of  its  mean  position  in  July,  and  to  the 
south  in  Januarj.  On  aoconut  of  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
the  barometric  pressure,  it  is  best  to  represent 
these  two  meteorologioal  elements  on  one  map ; 
and  accordingly  on  the  accompanying  charts, 
Nos.  VII.  and  VIII.  (compifed  from  those 
published  by  tbe  Britiui  admiralty  in  1873), 
are  shown  by  arrows  flying  with  the  wind 
the  prevailing  winds  for  the  months  of  July 
and  January,  over  the  entire  globe ;  regions 
of  prevailing  calms  are  designated  by  shaded 
clrclee.  The  comparison  of  these  charts  will 
show  more  clearly  than  words  the  great  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  movements  of  the  air 
during  the  year.  The  principal  regions  of 
calms  and  light  variable  win^  besides  the 
eqoatorial  belt  already  mentioned,  are  those 
belts  about  10°  broad,  lying  N.  and  S.  of  the 
trade  wind  regions,  in  tbe  respective  hemi- 
spheres. Coffin  (1868)  has  moreover  shown 
that  N.  of  the  belt  of  calms  in  tbe  Atlantic  tbe 
winds  both  of  Europe  and  America  show  com- 
paratively slight  but  decided  indications  of 
monsoon  features,  due  to  the  over-heating  of 
the  land  in  summer  and  its  cooling  in  winter. 
Similar  phenomena  are  observed  in  reference 
to  the  Sahara  of  northern  Africa,  and  to  the 
continent  of  Australia.  Of  the  non-periodic 
variations  of  wind,  the  most  important  are 
those  attending  storms.  Dove  has  shown 
that,  at  any  station  in  the  northern  temperate 
zoue,  the  wind  veers  more  frequently  than  it 
backs;  that  is  to  say,  the  successive  wind 
changes  are  more  frequently  in  the  order 
S.,  W.,  N.,  Ac,  than  they  are  in  the  reverse 
order,  B.,  £.,  N.,  dec.  But  this  interesting  law 
may  be  considered  as  a  simple  consequence  of 
the  position  of  the  stations  in  relation  to  the 
paths  generally  pursued  by  storm  centres.  Red- 
field  (1821-'5T)  was  the  first  to  prove  that  in  all 
eitennve  severe  storms  there  is  always  present 
a  system  of  surface  winds  revolving  about  and 
blowing  in  toward  a  storm  centre,  which  latter 
has  a  progressive  motion  along  tbe  sarfaoe  of 
the  earth.  At  a  short  distance  above  the  earth's 
surface  is  a  system  of  outward-moving  spiral 
currents  immediately  above  the  lower  inward- 
moving  winds.  The  independent  investigations 
of  Espy  (188T),  Eeid,  Piddington,  Ley,  and 
others,  bare  abundantly  confirmed  the  correct- 
ness of  Kedfleld's  conclusions;  and  the  studies 
of  later  writers  have  shown  that  snch  a  sys- 
tem of  winds  is  characteristic  of  severe  storms 
throughout  the  world.  (See  Hurrioanb,  and 
Storus.)  The  relation  between  the  wind  and 
temperature  is  graphically  represented  by  the 
thermal  wind  rose,  which  gives  (or  each  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  the  average  temperature  re- 


maining aft«r  eliminating  the  effects  of  the 

daily  and  annual  changes  and  the  lesser  local 
pecultaritJes.  The  following  table  presents  a 
few  of  the  stations  for  which  sufficiently  long 
periods  of  observation  are  available  to  render 
the  average  results  trustworthy : 

Tktnnal  Wind  Bet. 


The  connection  between  the  direction  of  the 
wind  and  the  position  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit 
has  been  investigated  by  Bchubler  and  Eiaen' 
lohr  for  stations  in  Germany,  and  tbe  results, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  by  Schubler, 
would  indicate  that  N.  and  E.  winds  are  more 
frequent  at  the  time  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  moon,  and  that  S.  and  W.  winds  prevail  fit 
the  second  octant : 


qf  at  raptct 

nUuBi  If  «aek  Wind  on  O*  Day 

„■„„-. 

fl18'«!lSIT«8« 

IlllAS5'I«'ltlS'H 
12j*9,41ilo:i8  8B;88 

MB.W.bYW. 

fl'^'"™- 

— i.  The  Aqutovt  Vapor,  whose  presence  in 
the  atmosphere  is  of  tbe  highest  importance 
in  a  meteorologioal  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
in  reference  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  may 
here  be  considered  as  having  its  ultimate  ori- 
gin in  the  ocean,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  surface 
evaporation  under  the  indnence  of  solar  beat 
Its  sabseqnent  diffusion  through  out  the  atmos- 
phere is  in  a  slight  d^ree  doe  to  Dalton's  prin- 
ciple of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  but  principally 
to  its  convection  by  tbe  winds;  its  deposition, 
whether  in  the  form  of  clouds  or  rain,  is  the 
result  of  the  subsequent  cooling  of  the  moist 
air.  Of  tbe  rein  which  falls  upon  the  land, 
a  large  portion  is  again  evaporated,  and  thus 
returned  to  the  atmosphere,  and  ultimately  to 
the  ocean.  The  quantity  of  moisture  in  tbe 
air  is  determined  for  meteorological  purposes 
by  means  of  observations  with  either  the  hair 
hygrometer  of  De  Sanssure,  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  thermometers  of  August,  or  tbe  dew-point 
instruments  of  Daniell,  Begnanlt,  Bache,  and 
others.  (See  Htoboiibtst.)  Measurements  of 
evaporation  have  such  a  peculiarly  local  sig- 
nificance that  it  Las  been  difficult  to  ascertain 
any  practicable  means  of  making  these  com- 
parable with  each  other;  but  it  may  be  said 
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witb  coDaderablfl  certaintj  that  evaporatJOD  is  i 
two  or  three  timee  greater  in  inuBbine  than  in 
■hade ;  is  f  oar  or  five  times  greater  in  hot  sam- 
mer  ditys  than  in  cold  winter  dajs ;  is  greater  | 


,Anr,..A 


Dlanul  Chug«  of  Tlpor  Fnman. 

in  wind;  weather  in  proportion  to  tb«  ttrength 
of  the  wind ;  is  greater  in  drj  than  in  moist 
weather ;   greater   from  msrwea  and   forests 
than  from  fields  of  melting  snow;  greater 
from  the  latt«r  than  from  tiie  Borfsce  of  the 
oc«an ;  and  in  general  greater  in  the  eqaatori^ 
than  in  the  temperate  regions.    The  aqneons 
vapor  in  the  atmOBphere  nuij  be  considered 
from   Beversl   points   of   view, 
namely :   as  to  the  presaare  it 
«zerts  in  maintaining  baromet- 
ric equilibrium ;    or  aa  to  its 
absolute  qnaatit;;    or,  again, 
aa   to   its   relative  qaantit;  as 
compared  with  the  amount  re- 
qnired  to  saturate  the  atmos- 


and  on  the  other  hand,  hj  leaving  the  reman- 
ing air  dryer,  allows  a  more  perfect  radia- 
tion into  space  of  the  terrestrial  heat,  thereby 
increa^g  the  diurnal  Tariations  of  tempera- 
ture.   The  diurnal  variatioD  in  the 


showing  the  results  of  observatiooa 
made  at  Vienna.    The  annual  varia- 
tion in  vapor  tension  is  ^ven  for 
the  same  station  in  the  following 
diagram,  No.  X.     By  the  relative 
humidity  is  meant  the  absolute  hu- 
midity expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the 
total  quantity  of  moisture  that  the 
air  wonld  contain  if  perfectly  satura- 
ted at  its  observed  temperature.    As 
to  its  dinrnal  variation,  the  relative 
humidity  is  least  in  the  hottest  portion  of  the 
afternoon,  and  greatest  shortly  before  sunrise, 
as  shown  in  diagram  XI. ;  similarly,  as  to  ita 
annual  variation,  it  is  least  in  the  summer 
montha  and  greateet  in  the  winter,  as  shown 
by  comparing  the  curves  for  January  and  July 
in  the  same  diagram,  or  more  fully  by  the  an- 
nual curve  (R.  H.)  given  in  diagram  X.,  where 


DuDiAH  XI.— Dhiniil  Chu^ 


phere.  The  oondensation  of  a  portion  of  the  I  a  comparison  between  the  humidity  and  the 
vapor  into  olond  or  rain,  on  the  one  hand,  temperature  can  be  easily  made.  The  irregu- 
diminishes  the  barometric  pressure,  thereby  larity  of  geographical  distiibntion  of  moisture 
giving  rise  to  local  areas  of  low  barometer,  I  ia  by  no  means  so  great  as  might  bo  expected. 
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It  IB  tme  that  in  the  interior  ot  North  America 
and  of  Asia  the  air  at  the  snrfaoe  is  rarelr  if 
ever  oompletel;  saturated;  but  on  the  otoer 
hand,  the  moathlj  and  annoal  averages  show 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  is 
alirays  present  even  in  those  regions,  notwith- 
standing  their  comparatiTe  dryness.  The  dis- 
tribndon  of  moistare  in  reference  to  altitude 
above  the  sea  was  for  a  loDg  time  supposed  to 
follow  the  law  suggested  by  Dalton  (180S), 
namely,  that  it  was  expanded  throughout  the 
atmosphere  precisely  as  if  oonstltuting  an  io- 
dependeat  vaporons  atraoBphoro  witbin  the 
gaseous  one ;  bat  the  later  reeearches  of  Re- 
gnanlt,  Bessel,  Strachey  (1861),  and  Uann 
(1874)  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  this  theory. 
According  to  Hann,  the  pressure  diminishes  as 
we  ascend  more  rapidly  than  it  should  accord- 
ing to  Dalton'a  law,  and  the  weight  of  the 
vapor  existing  in  a  vertical  column  above  a 
given  place  is  only  0-33  of  what  his  law  would 
indicate;  five  tenths  of  the  aqueous  vapor  is 
within  11,600  ft.  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
the  strata  under  30,000  ft.  iu  altitude  contain 
sine  tenths  of  the  vapor  in  the  entire  atmos- 
phere. The  ratio  between  the  quantity  of 
vapor  at  a  given  height  and  that  at  the  surface 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  as  deduced  by 
Uann  from  balloon  and  monntun  observations ; 


ua,^.i~L 

(i.»ui<,w»r-- 

Aiiux^kn. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  irregularities  of  the  dis- 
tribatiou  of  vapor  are  such  that  the  observations 
made  in  England  in  balloons  show  that  layers 
of  moist  and  dry  air  may  alternate  with  each 
other.  In  the  United  States,  and  generally  in 
continental  situations,  it  is  probable  that  such 
alternations  only  attend  stomis.  The  relation 
between  moisture  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
is  expressed  graphically  by  the  so-called  hygro- 
metno  wind  rose,  which  gives  for  each  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  the  average  force  of  vapor  and 
relative  humidity.  The  following  table  shows 
these  relatioDH  for  some  of  the  few  stations  for 
which  the  compntatjons  have  been  made : 

ByfnauMe  Wind  R^tt. 
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The  relative  dampnms  of  the  eaateriy  winds 
and  the  dryness  of  the  westerly  winds  is  well 
shown  by  this  table  for  Europe.  We  also  see 
that  the  fact  that  the  summer  winds  are  dryer 
than  the  winter  is  due  to  their  increaaed  tem. 

Serature  and  capacity  for  vapor,  and  not  to  any 
iminntion  in  the  qaantity  of  vapor  held  by 
them,  since  the  latter  is  in  snromer  larger  than 
in  winter. — 5.  Preeipitatianof  AqutovM  Vapor. 
This  is  apparent  under  the  forms  ot  cloud, 
fog,  dew,  and  rain,  and  their  various  modifica- 
tions, and  produces  a  local  diminution  in  the 
barometric  pressure.  The  ijnantity  of  dew 
admits  but  very  rarely  of  precise  measurement, 
the  most  satisfactory  series  of  experiments  hav- 
ing been  made  by  Dr.  W.  0.  Wells  tu  London. 
(For  many  details  conceriung  it,  see  Dew,  and 
FsosT.)  However  important  an  abundant  dew 
may  he  to  the  husbandman,  it  can  scarcely  be 
oomddered  by  the  meteorologist  aa  other  than 
a  local  and  temporary  phenomenon,  of  minor 
importance  in  the  general  economy  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  formation  of  fog  is  bnt 
little  more  important  in  this  connection.  (See 
Foo.)  Of  more  importance  to  all  classes 
must  be  esteemed  the  formation  of  clouds  and 
rain.  (See  Oloctis,  and  Rain.)  Clouds,  ac- 
cording to  the  commonly  received  classifica- 
tion of  Howard  (1803),  are  divided  into  the 
cirrus,  Btratna,  cumnlus,  and  nimbns,  for  which 
latter  Poey  (1BT3)  has  proposed  to  substitute 
the  pallium  or  sheet  olond.  Howard  intended 
by  the  term  nimbns  to  deagnate  those  olonds 
from  which  rain  was  falling ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  certain  that  rain  may  not  occamonally 
fall  from  either  the  stratua,  the  cumnlns,  or 
the  pallium,  or  from  the  numerons  oomlnna- 
tions  of  these  typical  forms.  The  presence  of 
clouds  and  the  phenomena  displayed  by  them 
ore  valuable  to  the  meteorological  observer, 
both  as  affording  him  an  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  npper  currents  of  air,  and  as 
giving  some  clue  to  the  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture there  prevailing.  For  the  present  we 
have  principally  to  do  only  with  the  average 
percentage  of  cloudiness,  aud  its  influence  upon 
the  temperature,  A  diurnal  periodicity,  show- 
ing two  maxima  and  two  nunima  in  the  per- 
centage of  cloudy  sky,  will  be  perceived  by 
the  most  cursory  observer;  the  hours  at  which 
these  occur  vary  with  the  kind  of  cloud ;  for 
the  cumulus  they  are,  maximum  at  S  P.  M., 
minimum  at  0  A.  U. ;  for  the  stratus,  maximum 
at  6  A.  M.,  minimum  at  3  P.  H.  In  monn- 
taiuous  countries  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  direct 
dependence  of  this  periodicity  upon  the  heat^ 
ing  of  the  soil  durmg  the  day  time  and  the 
cooling  of  the  air  by  radiation  during  the  night 
time;  but  the  daily  period  is  also  distinctly 
pronounced  within  the  tropics,  and  is  clearly 
seen  whenever  a  station  in  the  temperate  Kone 
is  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  within  the 
range  of  an  area  of  relatively  dry  sir.  The 
totu  percentage  of  all  kinds  of  clouds  is  shown 
for  two  European  stations  in  the  foUowisg 
table  for  January  and  Joly : 
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An  annual  periodicitj  in  the  doadinesa  is  also 
observed  (see  the  following  table),  having  its 
ntsxirnQm  in  the  winter  time  thronghont  the 
temperate  zones,  while  witliin  the  polar  cir- 
cle the  maximDm  cloudiness  may  be  placed 
in  the  late  anrnmer  and  falL 


Ammal  TaHaUoiH  in  Cloi'dinim. 
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As  regards  the  geographical  distribntion  of 
cloudiness,  it  maf  be  remarked  briefly  that  the 
annnal  averages  show  a  minimum  oloadineis 
in  the  regions  of  the  trade  winds  and  in  the 
interior  of  continents,  and  a  maximum  in  monn- 
twDons  districts,  the  polar  regions,  and  on  the 
western  coasts  of  the  continents.  The  relation 
between  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  av- 
erage degree  of  clondinesa  is  known  to  all,  and 
is  rendered  apparent  hj  the  following  table : 

Pmtmtaa*  qf  Cloudim—  JV  *a<A  Wind  DUtOUm. 


The  connection  between  the  Innar  phases  and 
the  cloudiness  has  been  already  spoken  of. 
The  influence  uf  cloudiness  in  protecting  the 
earth's  surface  against  the  direct  rays  of  the 
Bun,  and  against  nightly  radiation  from  the 
earth,  has  been  investigated  for  a  few  stations 
only.  According  to  Weiknmann  (1BT4),  the 
atmosphere,  whtn  the  sky  is  clear,  protects  the 
earth  against  radiation  bj  an  amount  eqnal  to 
one  third  of  the  protection  aiforded  by  a  cloudy 
sky,  whence  tlio  latter  may  be  concluded  to 
allow  on  the  average  scarcely  IB  per  cent,  of 
tjie  solar  heat  to  reach  the  earth's  surface. 
The  connection  between  cloudiness  and  baro- 
metric pressure  has  not  yet  l)een  studied  with 
the  care  it  deserves;  bat  it  is  certain  that 
a  low  barometer  corresponds  to  an  increased 
clondinesa,  and  an  important  portion  of  the 
d^y  variation  in  the  barometric  pressure  de- 
pends upon  the  formation  of  dew  or  fog  at 
night  and  of  cumulus  clouds  by  day.  The  rain* 
fall  may  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  the  formation  of  clonds,  altbongh 
probably  the  majority  of  clouds  are  dissipated 
without  producing  rain.  The  larger  part  of 
the  rainfall  is  probably  deposited  liy  uprising 
currents  of  air,  and  therefore  it  has  its  daily 
and  annual  periods.  The  formation  of  snow  is 
apparently  more  directly  dependent  upon  noc- 
turnal radiation  of  heat.  The  measurement  of 
rainfall  by  means  of  the  simple  rain  gauge  needs 
to  be  made  ander  circumstances  of  great  nni- 
formity,  if  for  different  stations  we  would  at- 
tain results  comparable  with  each  other.  The 
most  minute  investigations  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing rainfall  have  been  made  by  Symone,  and 
published  since  1886,  in  his  annnal  volumes  of 
"  British  Rainfall."  According  to  these  results, 
which  are  abnndantly  eonfirmed  by  other  mea- 
sares  taken  throughout  the  world,  the  quanti- 
ty  of  rain  received  by  a  gange  diminishes  in  an 
irregular  manner  with  the  height  of  the  gauge 
above  the  earth's  surface.  The  diminution  is 
apparently  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the 
greater  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  higher  sta- 
tion, and  amounta  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
runfail  for  an  elevation  of  2D  ft.,  and  in  one 
exceptional  case,  at  tbe  height  of  6G  ft.,  to  40 
per  cent,  of  the  rainfall  at  the  surface.  The 
study  of  the  diurnal  period  of  the  precipitation 
(including  rain  and  snow)  has  as  yet  led  to  only 
an  imperfect  result;  but  it  is  believed  that  as 
a  general  rule,  in  the  temperate  zones,  a  maxi- 
mum occurs  in  the  afternoon  in  the  snmmer, 
bat  before  sunrise  in  the  winter  months.  The 
annnal  variation  va  rainfall  depends  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  the  relation  between  the  windn 
and  the  geographical  position  and  topographi- 
cal details  of  the  country.  On  the  W.  coast  oi 
North  America  and  of  Europe  the  greater  part 
of  the  annnal  rainfall  occurs  in  winter,  but  in 
the  interior  of  Europe  and  on  the  £.  coast  of 
the  TTnited  States  in  sninmer.  The  ^ographi- 
oat  distribntion  of  the  snow  and  rainfidl  over 
the  world  can  be  properlr  i 
means  of  a  very  large  a. 
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funeral  distribatioD  over  the  United  But«s  is 
showa  by  the  aooorapanying  map  {XII. ),  com- 
piled by  Lieut.  II.  0.  Uunwuodj  from  data  af- 
forded by  tlie  signal  aervioe  ohserTations  of 
the  United  States  from  the  eatubliahment  of 
the  bureau  In  IBTO  to  Saaa&Tj,  1881.  The  re- 
^on  of  lieaviest  precipitation  appears  from  it 
to  be  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  of  Wash- 
ington territorT,  where  alone  more  than  80 
inches  of  run  fall  during  the  year.  The  regions 
of  the  next  heaviest  rainfall,  between  70  and 
80  iochea  annaally,  are  a  narrow  strip  back  of 
this  one,  a  Hmall  section  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Florida,  and  another  small  distrir^t  south  of 
Cape  Ilatteras.  The  most  extensive  district  of 
the  next  lieaviest  annual  precipitation,  from  60 
to  TO  inches,  is  around  the  northeastern  bor- 
ders of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  soatheastern 
Loniaiiina,  southern  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
and  western  Fiorida ;  while  narrower  regions 
of  equal  precipitation  are  foand  in  western 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  northwestern 
Oalifornia,  eastern  Florida,  and  eastern  North 
and  Boutb  Carolina.  In  tlie  mass  of  the  south- 
ern states  south  of  North  Carolina  and  Ken- 
tucky and  east  of  the  Indian  territory  and 
Texas,  the  mean  annnal  rainfall  is  between  GO 
and  60  inches.  This  region  is  sarrounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  two  belts,  the  more  re- 
mote and  more  arid  one  of  which  is  the  wider, 
which  ti'gether  indade  the  bnlk  of  the  states 
north  of  88°  80',  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  most  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas, 
and  eastern  Kansas,  Indian  territory,  and  Tex- 
as, in  which  the  amounts  of  annnal  precipita- 
tion are  respectively  from  40  lo  60  inches  and 
from  80  to  40  inches.  West  of  the  western 
■  edge  of  the  latter  zone  is  a  comparatively  nar- 
row region  in  which  the  runfall  is  between  20 
and  80  inches  annually ;  while  west  of  this  is  a 
broad  region,  reaching  over  the  Rocky  moan- 
tains,  and  to  the  Oidumbia  river  in  the  north- 
west, in  which  the  mean  annual  precipitation 
is  between  10  and  20  inches.  The  rainfall  be- 
gins at  Columbia  river  again  to  increasi',  in  nar- 
row bells,  toward  the  west,  till  it  reaches  ita 
culmination  in  the  region  of  greatest  precipita- 
tion, already  mentioned,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
The  most  arid  regions  in  the  United  States  are 
in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  a  district  in  south- 
eastern New  Mexico,  where  the  mean  annnal 
precipitation  <loes  not  amount  to  ten  inches. 
The  heaviest  rainfall  occurs  in  those  countries 
in  which  warm,  moist  monsoon  winds  blow 
from  the  seacoast  np  over  rapidly  rising  hills. 
Thus  the  annual  rainfall  on  the  Oossyah  hills, 
facing  the  bay  of  Bengal,  Is  600  inches,  bat 
20  m.  farther  inland  it  is  reduced  to  200 
inches,  and  at  80  m.  to  100.  The  connection 
between  rainfall  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
presents  therefore  an  apparent  discrepanoy 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  even  for  sta- 
IJons  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  accord- 
ing as  the  winds  ascend  in  their  course  from 
the  ocean  level  to  hill-tops,  or  descend  from 
the  monntaina  and  plateans   to  the  lowlande. 


— 6.  Bat-ometrio  Fteuvre.  It  is  only  when 
we  come  to  study  the  preasnre  of  the  atmofr- 
phere,  as  shown  by  the  barometer,  that  we 
arrive  at  a  connected  intelli^ble  view  of  the 
peculiarities  of  weather  and  climate.  In  fact 
it  is  evident  that  uo  portion  of  the  atmo»- 
phere  can  be  moved  from  one  region  to  an- 
otlier,  except  under  the  influence  of  a  pressure 
applied  in  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  such 
movement  is  simply  an  effort  to  reestablish  a 
disturbed  statical  equilibrium.  The  laws  of 
mechanics  show  that  relatdvely  to  the  earth's 
surface  the  air  would  remain  quiescent  if  the 
sun  were  absent ;  but  the  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  disturbed  by  the  solar  heat,  by  the 
variable  qnantity  of  aqueous  vapor  rising  from 
the  oceans  and  continents^  and  by  the  local 
condensation  of  this  vapor  into  cloud  and  rain. 
In  this  way  temporary  abnormal  inequalities  in 
the  distribution  of  barometric  preasnre  are  pro- 
duced, which  give  rise  to  the  winds,  and  afford 
the  meteorolo^at  that  connecting  link  which 
enables  him  to  unite  the  whole  circle  of  atmos- 
pheric phenomena  into  a  harmonions  system. 
(Bee  Babometib.)  The  height  of  the  baromet- 
ric column  is  found  to  vary  at  the  some  station 
m  regular  diurnal  and  annual  changes,  and  also 
in  a  non-periodic  mannei';  on  moving  the  in- 
stmment  to  other  places,  its  height  is  found  to 
vary  with  the  geographical  position,  and  in  an 
especially  remarkaole  degree  with  every  change 
of  altitude.  The  latter  class  of  changes  have 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  profound  inves- 
tigations, having  for  their  ultimate  object  both 
the  utilization  of  the  barometer  for  hypsomet- 
ric purposes,  and  the  solution  of  the  inverse 
problem,  the  reduction  of  actual  barometric 
readings  to  the  sea  leveL  The  solutions  of  both 
these  problems  can  as  yet  be  satisfactorily 
effected  only  in  respect  to  annual  meuiE ;  but 
within  allowable  limits  of  error  approximate 
methods  may  he  applied  to  tnonthly  means  and 
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■jrtematicTftristioiiBiD  the  barometric  preasore 
can  be  best  Hhown  graphioallj,  and  it  will  snf- 
fioe  to  present  onlj  a  few  tfpical  cases.  The 
existence  of  a  perceptible  Innar  tide  in  Uie 
atmosphere  is  now  no  longer  considered  prob~ 
able,  and  the  important  periodic  changes  til 
depend  upon  the  ean.  The  diurnal  cbai^^  as 
ehown  indiagram  XIII.  for  Nertchinsk,  Biberia, 
and  Plymontb,  England,  illastrate  respectirely 
the  oootinental  ana  maritime  stations.  The  ef- 
fect of  elevation  above  the  sarronnding  coontiy 
(not  merelj  above  sea  level)  is  seen  in  the  con- 
IrteiB  between  the  dinmal  chaoges  st  Geneva 
(altitude  1,335  ft.)  and  at  the  snmmit  of  Mt. 
St  Bernard  (8,114  ft),  as  shown  in  diagram 
XIV.,  both  for  Janaary  and  July.  At  the  aea 
level,  two  maxima  and  two  minima  of  pressure 
oconr  during  each  24  hoors;  the  m&rima  be- 


UuatUi  XIT.—EManul  TutaUoBi  In  Ibe  Buamater. 


t«e«i  9  and  11  A.  M.  and  between  9  and  11 
P.  H.,  the  minima  between  S  and  6  P.  M.  and 
between  2  and  C  A.  M.,  respectively.  The  an- 
noal  barometric  changes  are  shown  in  diagram 
XV.  as  given  hj  Lorenz  and  Rothe  (1874)  for 
typical  stationa,  whence  the  sraat  influence  of 
geographical  positioD  is  easily  seen.  A  clear- 
~:r  perception  of  the  important  part  played  by 


aoneoDB  vapor  will  be  obtained  if  from  the 

whole  atmospheric  pressure  shown  indiagra 

XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.  we  subtract  that  porti 


dne  to  Moeons  vapor,  as  shown  in  diagrams 
IX.  and  X. ;  the  remainder  is  technically  known 
aa  the  pressure  of  the  dry  air,  or  the  gaseoas 
atmosphere.  It  is  found  that  the  gaseone  and 
the  TUKirons  components  have  each  a  single 
diamal  and  ennottl  flnctoation,  and  that  it  is 


the  combination  of  these  that  produces  the 
irregular  and  even  double  fluctuations  in  the 
total  pressnre  shown  in  the  preceding  dia- 
grams. A  general  view  of  the  annnal  baromet- 
ric changes,  and  a  more  complete  insight  into 
the  relation  between  presaore,  wind,  and  weath- 
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for  the  respective  months  the  average  dlatribn- 
tion  of  the  preasnre  of  the  atmosphere  OTer  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  variations  of  baro- 
metric pressnre  with  the  latitude  were  Grst  defl- 
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nitelf  established  by  Bohonw  (1882),  althongh 
asaerted  bj  Clark  f ITTfl)  and  Humboldt  (1807). 
The  Tariationa  whioli  ooour  on  the  same  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  and  eapeoiaUy  the  seasonal  dif- 
(erenoas  between  the  pressnrea  over  the  l&nd 
and  the  ocean,  were  Qrat  elaborated  bj  Bacban 
(1889).  The  charts  VII.  and  VIII.  are  com- 
piled from  the  latest  reanlts  pnblisbed  by  Bu- 
ch&n  and  bj  the  admiralty  office  in  London, 
and  must  be  considered  aa  representing  very 
nearly  the  actual  distribution  of  barometric 
pressure  over  the  globe,  as  reduced  to  a  nni- 
fonn  sea  leveL  The  irregular  or  non-periodio 
variations  of  the  pressure  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  disturbances  or  storms  which 
sweep  over  the  earth.  (See  Hdbbioanb,  and 
SioBus.)     The  retpons  of  greatest    average 


irregular   barometrio  variations   ooindde   in 

general  with  the  regions  of  most  decided  alter- 
nations between  dear,  cold,  dry  weather,  and 
clondy,  warm,  moist,  or  rainy  weather.  In  an- 
atyang  tliis  oonneouon  between  pressure  and 
weather,  we  will  only  mention  the  relation  l>e- 
tween  the  barometer  and  the  winds  and  rain. 
The  general  connection  between  the  changes 
of  pressure  at  any  place  and  the  winds  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  aver- 
age reading  of  the  barometer  during  the  prev- 
alence of  the  respective  winds  for  a  few  typi- 
cal stations  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  in 
these  oases,  as  for  the  entire  globe,  tJie  prea- 
Bore  is  greatest  for  oold  or  dry  winds,  and  least 
(or  warm  or  moist  winds,  which  law  obtuns 
in  both  the  winter 
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The  relation  between  atmospheric  pressure  and 
rainfall  depends  npon  the  direction  of  the  ao- 
oompanying  wind;  but  if ,  as  in  the  following 
table,  each  wind  direction  be  treated  by  itself, 
it  will  be  seen  that  daring  rain  and  snow  the 
pressure  ia  usually  below  the  average  for  that 
wind,  and  is  falling  still  lower  for  southerly 
winds  and  increasing  rain,  but  is  rising  for 
northerly  winds  and  dearing  weather: 
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The  connection  between  the  temperature,  pres- 
aure,  wind,  and  weather  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated in  the  so-called  weather  rose,  examples  of 
which  are  presented  for  central  Europe  and  for 
a  portion  of  the  United  States  in  diagrams  XVI. 
and  XVII. — Te  here  terminate  our  presenta- 
tion of  aome  of  the  more  interesting  relations 
between  those  meteorological  phenomena  which 
admit  of  exact  observation,  and  which  form 
a  safe  basis  for  further  philosopbioal  investi- 


gations.— DsDnonvn  HmoBOLooT.  Of  me- 
teorology as  an  indnctive  science,  the  preceding 
pages  and  the  various  articles  referred  to  there- 
in may  serve  to  give  us  some  faint  idea ;  of  it 
as  a  deductive  science  it  would  seero  prematnre 
as  yet  to  speak,  were  it  not  that  the  f  oundatiooa 


XVI.— WMther  Bou  tor  CaBtnl  Eonip*. 


of  this  new  meteorology  are  now  i^>paTestiy 
well  laid,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  passage  from  crude  obaervatione  back  to 
the  unknown  laws  of  the  invisible  forces  which 
guide  these  most  complex  operations  of  nature 
is  not  yet  completely  open  to  the  student    The 
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attempts  to  predict  the  weatber,  and  eapeeiallj 
atomis,  which  are  now  daily  made  by  the  mete- 
oroloKical  officea  of  nnineroas  civilized  natdona 
would  of  themselves  seem  to  imply  the  exis- 
tence of  a  dedactive  suience  more  or  leas  de- 
veloped.    This  however  is  not  necessarily  the 


case,  for  it  has  been  found  praotioable,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  to  collect 
in  a  few  houn  material  for  compiling  a  d^- 
ly  weather  map  for  the  whole  of  E|irope  or  the 
United  States,  and,  on  the  other  band,  to  apply 
to  such  maps  the  namerona  generalizations  tnat 
have  been  foand  to  hold  good  for  the  respec- 
tive portions  of  the  world ;  a  process  which, 
repeated  from  day  to  day,  reminds  one  of  the 
methods  adopted  in  astronomy  for  computing 
special  perturbations.  There  seema  to  he  no 
good  reason  tor  speaking  disparagingly  of  me- 
teorology as  a  science,  aince,  whether  wa  atudy 
the  stara,  the  atmosphere,  atoms,  or  organic  db- 
tare,  we  Gnd  onraelvea  everywhere  confronted 
by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  phenomena  which 
are  sobject  as  yet  only  to  an  inductive  philoso- 
phy. Owing  to  the  infinite  nnmber  of  com- 
binations among  the  meteorological  elements, 
no  empirical  rmes  can  invariably  lead  to  cor- 
rect predictions;  bat  the  calculus  of  probabili- 
ties shows  that  over  GO,  and  often  7S  per  cent. 
of  our  predictions  should  he  well  verified,  a 
coQclnsion  in  harmony  with  actual  experience 
throughout  the  world.  Bat  this  percentage 
of  verificatione,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is 
sensibly  greater  when  the  predictions  are  based 
not  merely  upon  empirical  rules,  but  equally 
upon  ft  consideration  of  snch  general  principles 
as  must  form  the  groundwork  of  the  true  de- 
ductive Bcienoe.  The  fonndationa  of  the  new 
meteorology  are  necessarily  found  in  the  sm- 
ple  lawB  of  mechanics.  They  have  been  con- 
sidered by  several  authors,  hnt  by  none  with 
(o  mnoh  completeness  as  in  the  work  of  Ferrel 
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"  On  the  MotJons  of  Fluids  and  BoHds,  relative 
to  the  Earth's  Surface"  (Nashville,  1S64:,  and 
New  York,  1800).  In  this  treatise  the  motions 
and  figure  of  the  atmosphere  are  first  treated 
of,  on  the  hypothesis  that  no  resistance  is 
oSered  by  oiutacles  or  by  friction  upon  the 
earth's  surface;  In  a  subsequent  section  the 
influence  of  snch  resistance  Is  considered,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  a  nsiform  coefficient  of 
friction  obtains  over  the  whole  earth's  surface. 
Hr,  Ferrel  thus  deduces  the  necessary  existence 
of  two  belts  of  high  barometric  pressure,  ex- 
tending entirely  around  the  globe  between  the 
tropica  and  the  parallels  of  80°  N.  and  S.  re- 


spectively, and  of  a  belt  of  low  pressure  at  the 
equator,  as  well  as  regions  of  low  barometer 
within  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles;  belts 


of  calms  near  the  equator,  the  tropics,  and  the 
polar  circles  are  also  deducod.  The  continents 
and  oceans  offer  very  unequal  frictional  resis- 
tances, which  causes  iho  equatorial  belt  of  calms 
to  lie  on  the  average  a  little  north  of  the  true 
equator  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  but 
nearly  on  the  equator  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Similarly,  it  can  be  shown  that  to  the  irregular 
distribution  of  the  friction  of  the  continents  Is 
partially  due  the  breaking  up  of  all  these  belts 
into  tegments  lying  respectively  over  the  ocean 
and  the  continents.  In  general  the  motion  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  is  a  consequeiice  of  the 
nnequal  heating  by  the  sun  of  the  equatorial 
and  polar  regions ;  the  auhBequeut  effort  of 
nature  to  establish  statical  equilibrium  relative 
to  the  earth's  surface  is  that  which  gives  rise  ' 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  winds.  The  unequal 
heating  of  the  continents  and  oceans,  due  to 
their  unequal  specific  heata  and  radiating  pow- 
er, and  to  the  annual  vibration  of  the  sun  be- 
tween the  tropica,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
breaking  up  of  tlie  belts  of  temperature,  pres- 
snre,  and  winds  into  continental  and  oceanic 
areas.  But  whatever  induces  a  local  or  general 
change  in  the  density  of  the  air  disturbs  its 
equilibrium  and  necessitates  its  motion;  and 
the  distarbing  power  next  in  importance  to 
the  solar  heat  is  the  diffusion  of  aqueons  vapor, 
the  density  of  which  is  only  six  tenths  of  that 
of  dry  air  at  the  same  pressure  aud  tempera- 
ture. It  thus  happens  that  the  combined  effect 
of  friction,  temperature,  and  moisture  gives 
rise  to  the  variable  distribution  of  barometric 
pressure  eTbibited  in  theohartsVII.  and  VIII., 
which  show  areas  of  high  barometer  existing 
in  winter  over  the  continents,  but  in  summer 
over  the  oceans,  and  over  the  eastern  half  of 
each  ocean,  rather  than  over  its  central  por- 
tiona.  The  general  distribution  of  barometric 
pressure  having  been  thus  deduced  by  Mr, 
Ferrel,  he  thenconnders  the  local  disturbances 
known  as  cyclones,  tornadoes,  &c.,  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  ore  deducihie  from  bis  ini- 
tial mechanical  formulas  (aee  "  Bulletin  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,"  June, 
1874,  and  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science," 
November,  18T4),  If  we  supplement  these 
by  the  researches  of  Him,  Peslin,  and  Beye. 
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These  latter  have  applied  to  the  p1ienom«iia  of 

the  atmosphere,  ma  eBpecially  to  its  vortical 
motions,  tnoae  laws  of  tnennod/namica  wbloh 
-were  first  fnltj  insisted  on  by  £spj  in  "  The 
Phiioaophy  of  Storms "  (1841),  but  which  re- 
quired the  aocorate  experiments  of  Begnanlt 
and  the  analTsis  of  Clauaios,  ThomsoD,  and 
others,  to  mt^e  them  available  qnantitative- 
ly,  aa  well  as  qualitatively,  for  meteorological 
purposes.  The  above  mentioned  authors  have 
shown  the  connection  that  mnst  exist  between 
the  expangioD  of  oprising  moist  air  (whether  it 
be  pushed  by  winas  np  over  elevated  regiona, 
or  ascend  on  a  hot  day  in  oonseqaenoe  of  iocal 
rarefaction),  and  the  formation  of  clonda  and 
rain,  dedacins  thereby,  with  great  miautenesa, 
many  of  the  details  of  the  origin,  growth,  path, 
and  decay  of  storms.  Finally,  the  phenomena 
of  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat,  thoagh  as 
jflt  only  partially  dedociblo  from  correct  phyd- 
cal  theories  of  the  constitution  of  gases,  may 
■till  be  looked  opon  as  well  determined  e:tperi- 
mentally  by  the  observations  of  Tyndali  and 
others,  as  far  as  regards  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  reasoning 
by  which  we  are  able  to  deduce  the  genera) 
laws  of  the  periodic  and  non-penodic  changes 
of  temperature  and  moiatare.  We  are  thus  in 
a  position  to  redooe  all  meteorological  pheno- 
mena to  the  three  principles  involved  in  gene- 
ral mechanics,  thermodynamics,  and  molecalar 
physics;  and  it  may  be  coafidentiy  expected 
tbat  the  increasing  powers  of  mathematical 
analysis  will  ere  long  enable  ns  to  rear,  upon 
these  a  siii>erstnicture  of  deductive  meteor- 
ology, limited  in  its  application  to  the  explana- 
tion and  predirtion  of  the  weather  only  by  the 
fztent  and  accuracy  of  our  observations. 

NGnX.  See  Oas,  vol.  vii.,  p.  688,  and 
WarnMETiB. 
MKOilAKD]  ma.  See  snpplement 
HETHSDISII,  a  form  of  church  life  and  pol- 
ity which  originated  in  England  daring  the 
18th  century.  I.  Eablt  Histobt  and  Pbin- 
oiPLKS.  The  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
England  at  the  bt^nning  of  the  18th  century 
was  most  deplorable.  The  coart  waa  diBBoiote ; 
the  standard  of  taste  was  low ;  the  prevalence 
of  skepticism  was  alarming;  the  obnrch,  both 
established  and  dissenting,  had  lapsed  into  a 
state  of  lifeless  formalism  ;  the  masses  of  the 
people  had  sunk  into  incredible  vice  and  bru- 
tality. In  the  year  1729  John  Wesley,  a  fel- 
low of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  became  oon- 
vinced  of  the  neoessity  of  a  deeper  spiritual  life. 
With  his  brother  Charles,  likewise  a  student 
of  Oxford,  and  a  few  other  associates,  he  or- 
ganized a  meeting  for  their  mutual  moral  iin- 
firovement  The  band  soon  began  to  manifest 
ncreased  religioos  zeal  by  visiting  almshouses 
and  prisons,  by  instructing  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  by  a  strict  and  consdentioua  ob- 
servance of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  churob. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  others,  among  them 
Mr.  Hervey  and  Mr.  George  Whltefleld  of  Pem- 
broke college,  till  at  the  end  of  aix  years  they 
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unmbersd  14  or  IS  persona.    The  rigid  ezacb- 

ness  of  their  lives  attracted  general  attention 
among  their  fellows;  tJiey  were  objects  of 
ridicnle  and  contempt,  and  received  variona 
designations,  bat  the  term  "Methodists"  was 
applied  to  them  by  a  student  of  ChristcLurch 
college,  on  account  of  their  methodical  mode 
of  life  and  work.  On  the  departure  of  the 
brothers  Wesley  to  Georgia  in  1735,  the  band 
was  dissolved,  but  the  new  religions  life  tbat 
bad  there  been  enkindled  manifested  itself  in 
the  more  zealoas  ministrations  of  the  members 
of  the  "Godly  Club."  After  his  retam,  Wes- 
ley began  to  preach  in  London  and  elsewhere 
with  great  fervor.  His  sole  object  was  to  brinK 
back  the  church  to  a  pnre  and  holy  life,  and 
to  save  the  degraded  and  neglected.  For  the 
same  abject  Whitcifield  and  otiiere  had  already 
labored  earnestly  during  the  absence  of  the 
Wesleys  in  Georgia.  These  reformere  were  at 
first  received  with  coldness  by  the  public,  aod 
their  labors  were  regarded  with  suspicion  or 
hostility.  Wesley  was  at  length  debarred  ad- 
misMon  to  the  pulpits.  In  tlie  early  part  of 
17Sa  Whitefield  bad  set  the  first  example  of 
open-air  preaching  at  Kiogswood,  near  BristoL 
where  he  had  addressed  an  immense  crowd 
of  colliers.  Though  at  first  disapproving  of 
Whitefield's  attempt,  after  a  brief  hesitation 
John  Wesley  as  well  as  his  brother  Charles  fol- 
lowed this  example.  Being  denied  admission 
to  the  churches  by  the  clergy,  they  were' com- 

Eslled  to  oontinae  their  presching  in  private 
ousea,  barns,  market  places,  and  tha  open 
fields,  as  opportunity  was  given.  Thousanda 
flocked  to  their  miolstTy,  and  moltitndes  were 
converted.  Wesley  and  hie  coodjuton  wera 
stubbornly  opposed  by  the  dignitaries  of  tho 
establishment,  who  were  strong  in  condem- 
nation of  this  violation  of  ecclesiastical  order. 
Sometimes  the  mob  was  stirred  up  to  revila 
and  assaolt  them ;  sometimes  the  power  of  the 
law  was  invoked  against  them  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace.  The  converts  made  by  their  preach- 
ing were  either  despised  or  utterly  m^eeted 
by  the  ohuroh,  and  hence  Wesley,  at  their  own 
request,  formed  them  into  societies  for  mu- 
tual edification  and  improvement,  called  "the 
United  Societies."  Wesley's  own  account  of 
their  origin  is  as  follows :  "  In  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  17S9  eight  or  ten  persons  came  to 
me  in  London,  who  appeared  to  be  deeply  con- 
vinced of  sin,  and  earnestly  groaning  for  re- 
demption. They  desired  (as  did  aome  two  or 
three  more  the  next  day)  tbat  I  wonld  spend 
some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and  advise 
them  bow  to  flee  from  tbe  wrath  to  come, 
which  thev  saw  continually  hanging  over  their 
heads.  That  wo  might  have  more  time  for 
this  great  work,  I  appointed  a  day  when  they 
might  all  come  together ;  which  from  thence- 
forward they  did  every  week,  vis.,  on  Thurs- 
day in  the  evening.  To  these,  and  as  many  as 
desired  to  join  with  them  (for  their  nnmber  in- 
creased duly),  I  gave  those  advioea  from  tiroa 
to  time  as  1  judged  most  needful  for  them; 
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and  we  always  concladed 
prayer  eaiteble  to  their  several 
Tbis  was  Hie  rise  of  the  united  Bociety,  tirat 
ia  London,  and  then  in  other  places,  tjuch  a 
society  is  ao  otLer  tban  a  company  of  men 
having  the  form  and  seeking  the  power  of 
godliness,  nnited  in  order  to  pray  together,  to 
receive  the  word  of  eihortation,  and  to  watcb 
over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help 
each  other  to  work  oat  their  salvation."  The 
mass  of  those  who  had  been  converted  were 
from  the  poor  and  uneducated  classes.  For  the 
*  govemmentof tbeseBocietiesafewBimpIeTiiles 
were  proposed  by  the  Wealeys,  which,  with 
slight  exceptions,  are  still  recognized  as  the 
"General  Kales"  by  all  branches  of  the  Meth- 
odist churoh.  The  sole  condition  of  member- 
ship in  these  societies  was  "  a  desire  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come  and  to  be  saved  from  sin." 
Bnt  this  dedre  will  be  shown  by  its  fruits, 
leading  the  man  to  avoid  evil  and  to  do  good. 
Hence  these  roles  forbade  in  the  members  of 
these  societies  the  evils  then  most  generally 

Eractiaed,  "snch  as  profane  swearing,  Sabbath 
reaking,  dmnkennesB,  bnying  or  selling  spirit- 
uous liquors,  or  drinking  them  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity ;  fighting,  quarrelling,  broth- 
er going  to  law  with  brother,  retnmiug  evil  for 
evil  or  railing  for  railins;  the  nsing  of  many 
words  in  buying  and  selling;  the  buying  or 
selling  of  uncnstomad  goods;  the  giving  or  ta- 
king things  on  nsnry,  t.  «.,  unlawful  interest; 
nncnaritable  or  unprofitable  conversation,  par- 
ticalarly  speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  of  min- 
isters; domg  to  others  as  ive  would  not  they 
shonid  do  unto  us ;  doing  what  we  know  is  not 
for  the  glory  of  God,  as  the  patting  on  of  gold 
and ooeUy  apparel ;  the takingof  snch diversioiis 
as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jeens;  the  singing  those  songs  or  reading  those 
books  whicli  do  not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or 
love  of  God ;  softness,  and  needless  self-indul- 
gence; laying  up  treasures  upon  earth;  borrow- 
ing without  prooability  of  paying,  or  taking  up 
Cs  without  probability  of  paying  for  them." 
it  was  "  expected  that  all  continuing  in 
these  societies  should  continue  to  evidence  Uteir 
denre  of  salvation,  secondly,  dy  doing  good ;  by 
being  in  every  kind  merciful  after  their  power ; 
as  they  have  opportunity,  doing  good  of  every 
possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  all  men ; 
oy  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked ; 
by  helping  or  visiting  them  that  are  sick  or  in 
prison ;  by  instructing,  reproving,  and  exhort- 
ing; by  doing  good  especially  to  them  that  are 
of  the  household  of  f  sith,  or  groaning  to  be  so ; 
employing  them  preferably  t«  others,  buying 
one  of  another,  helping  each  other  in  business, 
&x„  and  so  much  toe  more  because  the  world 
will  love  its  own,  and  them  only;  by  diligence 
and  frugality ;  by  aelf-denial  and  by  submission 
to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ;  by  attendance 
upon  the  ordinances  of  God,  such  ss  public 
worship,  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  supper 
of  the  Lord,  family  and  private  prayer,  seu'cb- 
iog  the  Scriptures,  and  fasting  and  abstinence." 
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These  mles  were  declared  to  be  tanght  in 
God's  Word,  and  that  they  are  written  on  ever; 
truly  awakened  heart  It  any  violate  these 
rules,  they  are  to  be  admonished  and  borne 
with  for  a  season ;  bat  if  they  peraist,  then 
they  are  to  be  exscinded.  For  the  accommo- 
dation of  these  societies  chapels  had  been  pro- 
vided at  London  and  Bristol.  During  1TU-'41 
Wesley  and  his  co-workers  were  preaching 
and  founding  societies  in  Torksliire,  Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire,  and  Wales,  while  White- 
field  had  made  his  second  voyage  to  America, 
and  by  bis  wonderful  eloquence  had  aroused 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  people  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  On  the  return  of  Whit«- 
field  the  differencea  between  him  and  Wesley 
on  doctrinal  points  caused  their  separation, 
and  Wbitefleld  or^ni^ed  the  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists in  1741.  By  the  labors  of  Whitcfietd, 
Methodism  was  introduced  into  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  the 
countess  of  Hnntingdon,  chapels  were  provi- 
ded and  a  college  for  preacliers  «as  found- 
ed. Calvinistic  Methodism  had  many  remark- 
able adherents,  who  were  inBtrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  multitudes.  Next  to  Wliit«field 
in  labors  and  succeas  was  Howell  Harris,  the 
apostle  of  Methodism  in  Wales;  and  not  less 
in  labors  were  Romaine,  Madan,  Venn,  Ber- 
ridge,  and  others.  Id  1744  Whitefield  made 
his  third  voyage  to  Americs,  repeating  the  la- 
bors of  former  visits,  and  preaching  with  won- 
derful effect  in  the  Bermudas  in  1748.  On 
his  return  to  Europe  in  June,  1748,  he  visited 
Scotland,  and  also  preached  to  immense  con- 
gregations in  England.  In  1747  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, a  lay  preacher  from  England,  had  formed 
a  Bociety  in  Dublin.  In  the  same  year  the 
Wesleys  visited  Ireland,  and  great  success  st- 
tended  their  ministry,  though  bitter  opposition 
was  experienced  from  the  Soman  Catholic 
population.  Among  the  converts  from  Cathol- 
icism in  1749  was  Thomas  Welch,  whohaa  been 
styled  the  apostle  of  Methodism  to  the  Irish. 
In  1744  Wesley  had  invited  several  clergymen 
of  the  estahli^ment  and  his  lay  sBBistents  to 
meet  bim  in  London,  to  give  "  their  advice 
respecting  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the 
work  of  God."  Thereafterthese"  conferences" 
were  held  annually,  and  were  occasions  of  re- 
vising the  work,  laying  plans  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  discussing  qnestions  of  doctrine  and 
polity.  In  the  midst  of  his  severe  labors  Wes- 
ley wrote  in  defence  of  the  system  which  he 
had  inaugurated,  and  devised  means  for  the 
education  of  his  preachers  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  churches.  In  1767  he  was  joined 
by  John  Fletcher,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  who  had 
been  ordained  a  priest  in  the  established . 
church.  In  him  Wesley  found  an  earnest  de- 
fender and  a  powerful  apologist  for  his  doctri- 
nal views.  During  the  progress  of  this  won- 
derful revival  work,  the  strong  opposition  of 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment  continued. 
Individual  examples  of  sympathy  and  aid  to 
the  itinerants  were  found,  but  in  many  in- 
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stMioes  the  ooDverts,  and  even  Ur.  Wesler  and 
some  of  hia  olericEil  fellow  workers,  wera  re- 
pelled from  the  eucharist  Under  these  cir- 
onmstances  it  was  felt  by  man;  that  these  so- 
cieties should  receive  the  sacraments  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  preachers,  and  some  had 
ventured  to  administer  them.  The  conference 
of  1755  was  greatly  agitated  with  this  qnestion, 
and  the  kindred  one  of  separation  from  the 
established  church  was  openly  diacassed;  but 
after  a  protracted  debate,  it  was  decided  to  be 
inexpedient  to  form  a  separate  aharch.  Since 
the  nrat  voyage  of  Wesley  to  America  in  1785, 
the  Moravians,  whom  he  then  met,  had  by  the 
Rimplicity  and  parity  of  their  lives  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  Uethodist  move- 
ment. They  had  societies  in  London  and  else- 
where, bnt  their  numbers  were  limited,  and 
they  lacked  that  compact  orgonizatioa  neces- 
Mry  for  permanent  snccesa.  Between  ITSO 
and  1760  Ingham,  assisted  byUoravian  helpers, 
fonnded  more  than  80  sooietJeB  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  neighboring  counties.  These  were  in  close 
affiliation  with  the  Arminian  and  Galviniatic 
societies,  bat  had  their  separate  conferences. 
In  1760  a  small  company  of  Irish,  descendants 
of  Oermun  Palatines,  who  had  received  Meth- 
odism, removed  to  New  Tork,  and  in  1768, 
throDgh  the  influeace  of  Barbara  Heck  and 
Philip  Embury,  resamed  the  religioas  services 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Ireland. 
They  were  assisted  by  Oapt.  Webb,  aa  officer 
in  the  British  army,  who  had  been  licensed  by 
Wesley  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1769  two  preach- 
ers were  sent  to  America.  These  found  that 
the  country  bad  been  greatly  awakened  by  the 
labors  of  Whitefield,  and  they  were  successful 
in  establishing  a  chnrch  in  New  York.  White- 
field  had  crossed  the  ocean  18  times,  bnt  in 
1770  his  work  was  terminated  by  his  death  at 
Newbnryport,  Mass.  At  this  time  the  mem- 
bers in  Wesley's  societies  amounted  to  29,- 
1TB.  The  period  between  1770  and  1780  vit- 
nessed  no  cessation  of  labor  by  either  branch 
of  Methodism.  Although  a  controverey  on  the 
points  of  difference  between  Arminianism  and 
Calvinism  was  carried  on  with  great  ability 
on  either  side,  in  which  Wesley  and  Fletcher 
were  opposed  by  Shirley,  Toplady,  Rowland 
Hill,  ana  others,  not  only  were  the  socieldes 
oared  for  and  greatly  increased,  bnt  also  the 
foundations  of  those  great  moral  enterprises, 
the  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  societieB,  were 
laid,  and  mnoh  attenliun  was  ^ven  to  schemes 
of  public  philanthropy.  In  1771  Francis  Aa- 
bnry  and  Richard  Wright  had  been  sent 
to  America,  where  the  work  had  greatly  in- 
creased, and  where  the  first  conference  was 
held  in  1773.  From  1784  the  history  of  Meth- 
odism diverges  into  two  main  branches,  viz. : 
Wesleyan  Methodism  and  the  Metliodtst  Epis- 
copcd  church.  The  first  assumed  a  distinct 
organic  and  l^tol  status  by  the  record  in  the 
high  court  of  chancery  of  Mr.  Wesley's  "Deed 
of  Declaration,"  and  the  second  became  an 
independent  chnrch  in  America  through  the 


ordination  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Rev.  James 

Creigbton  of  Thomas  Ouko  as  superintendent 
and  bishop  of  the  Uethodist  societies  in  Amer- 
ica, and  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomaa  Ya- 
sey  as  presbyters.  Till  his  death  in  1791, 
Wesley  continued  to  preside  at  the  annnal 
conferences  and  to  plan  and  direct  the  work. 
Methodism  hod  already  been  introduced  into 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  the  British 
islands,  France,  the  United  States,  Kova  Sco- 
tia, Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies.  In 
1791  it  numbered  28S  ciroaits,  640  travelling 
preachers,  and  184,609  members. — Con/ettioa. 
Methodism  strove  at  first  only  to  restore  a 
purified  and  intensified  spiritual  life.  The 
careful  disonssiun  by  Wesley  and  his  fellow 
laborers,  in  the  conferences  and  tlirough  pub- 
lished works,  of  the  religions  needs  of  the 
people  and  of  tJie  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
the  work  of  evangelization,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  development  of  the  Wesleyan  theologjr. 
Methodism  has  no  such  elaborate  and  authori- 
tative symbol  as  the  Trideutine  decrees,  or  the 
Heidelberg,  the  Augsburg,  the  Westminster, 
and  other  confessions.  The  sabstance  of  Its 
doctrines  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
John  Wesley,  John  Fletcher,  Richard  Watson, 
and  others,  and  in  the  generally  uniform  teach- 
^jis  of  the  Methodist  pulpit.  The  articles  which 
Wesley  prepared  for  the  Methodist  church  in 
America  wera  taken  substantially  from  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  chnrch  of  England. 
Agreeing  with  the  su-calied  orthodox  churches 
in  most  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  the 
material  principle  of  Methodism,  like  that  of 
all  other  independent  aystema  of  theology,  b 
to  be  found  in  its  conception  of  the  mutual 
relation  of  God  and  man  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  salvation  through  Christ.  Methodism 
holds  that  the  salvation  or  non-salvation  of 
each  human  being  depends  solely  on  his  own 
free  action  in  respect  to  the  enlightening, 
renewing,  and  sanctifying  inworklngs  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If,  in  respect  to  these  inworkings. 
he  holds  himself  receptively,  he  will  be  saved 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  but  if  he  closes  his 
heart  against  these  influences  of  the  Spirit,  he 
will  continue  in  death  both  here  and  in  eter- 
nity. With  this  fundamental  view,  all  the 
other  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  Metiiodiam, 
such  as  its  dogma  of  freedom,  its  emphasis 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  its  views  of 
assnrance.  Christian  perfection,  &o.,  are  inti- 
mately and  harmoniously  connected.  In  ac- 
cord with  this  general  principle,  Methodiam 
is  Arminian  in  distinction  from  Oalvinistio. 
Teaching  the  total  depravity  of  the  race 
through  the  fall  of  the  first  pdr,  and  man's 
coDse<^nent  absolute  inability  to  recover  a  state 
of  holiness  and  obedience,  except  aa  aided  by 
divine  grace,  Methodism  teaches  that  this  grace 
of  God  in  Christ  is  universal.  First,  as  to 
the  divine  purpose :  God  wills  the  salvation 
of  all,  and  Christ  died  for  all.  Secondly,  aa 
to  the  work  of  God  for  us,  or  the  objectlvft 
operation  of  grace :  for  as  by  the  Brat  Adam 
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"judgment  camanpon  all  men  nnto  ooiid«m- 
natjon,"  so  b/  the  second  Adam  "the  free 
raft  came  upon  all  unto  justification  of  life." 
Thirdij,  as  to  the  work  done  in  ns,  tlie  iab- 
j'ective  operation  of  grace:  it  enUghteneth 
ever;  man,  and  oooTiuceth  every  man,  thos 
putting  all  men  nnder  probation;  for  "the 
grace  of  God  which  bringeth  aalvation  to  all 
men  hath  appeared."  Metoodism  teachea  that 
none  of  Adam's  descendant  are  held  gnilt; 
of  Adam'a  dn  iwtil  they  reject  the  grace  of 
Christ;  I.  e.,  through  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  all  men  stand  in  a  gracious  relation 
to  God,  instead  of  a  uatoral  relation,  and 


nntil  ezolnded  bv  virtne  of  Toluutary  trans- 
gression. With  tiiia  view  harmonizes  its  teach- 
ing relative  to  infant  baptism  and  salvation, 
and  the  reeponsibilitj  of  man  for  his  own  sal- 
vation or  damnation.  Kethodism  holds  to  two 
oaoraments,  bwtism  and  the  Lord's  sapper. 
As  eligible  to  the  former,  it  recognizes  infant 
children  and  believing  children  and  adnlts ;  to 
the  tatter,  professing  Christians  and  penitent 
■eekers  of  salvation.  It  prescribes  no  eicln- 
riv«  mode  of  twptism,  and  dictates  no  exclusive 
postnro  in  receiving  the  Lord's  snpper.  Yet 
its  most  nsoal  mode  of  baptism  is  by  sprinlc- 
ling,  and  that  ot  receiving  the  bread  ana  wine 
is  la  the  kneeling  postnre.  It  emphasizes  the 
doctrine  of  osKurance,  i.  e.,  that  the  Hoi;  Spirit 
bears  witness  of  pardon  and  acceptance  to  the 
justified  sinner;  but  this  is  only  taught  as  a 
privilege  of  believers,  and  is  not  made  the  test 
of  Christian  character.  It  also  makes  promi- 
nent the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  or 
perfect  love,  declaring  the  object  of  its  organi- 
zation to  be  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness  over 
the  laud.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  its 
preachers,  previous  to  being  received  into  its 
conferences,  declare  that  the;  are  going  on  onto 

Cfection  and  expect  to  be  made  perfect  in 
e  in  this  life.— i'oitfy,  Hethodirt  polity, 
like  the  Methodist  confession,  is  to  be  under- 
atood  only  by  regarding  Methodism  as  a  revi- 
Tal  end  missionaiT  movement,  Wesle;  thought 
as  little  of  establishing  a  separate  chnrcb  pol- 
ity as  of  poblishing  a  separate  theology.  The 
npidly  inoreanng  work  caused  him  and  his 
coadjutors  great  anxiety.  It  was  their  wish 
and  pnipose  to  leave  those  who  had  been  con- 
verted tbroDgh  their  ministrations  to  the  psH- 
torol  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment. 
But  the  neglect  and  frequent  ridicule  of  the 
converts  by  the  clergy  cansed  many  to  turn 
back  and  plimge  again  into  sin.  Hence  Wes- 
ley on  his  departure  from  London  appointed 
Ml.  Maxfield,  a  yonng  layman,  to  meet  and 
euconrage  the  members  during  his  absence. 
Uoifield,  through  nnnsnal  zeal,  was  led  to  take 
a  passage  of  Scripture  to  expound.  Much  good 
followed  this  attempL  Wesley,  however,  has- 
tened to  put  on  end  to  what  he  regarded  a 
disorderly  procedure ;  bat  on  listening  to  tiie 
MmeetAod  persuasive  preaching  of  Maxfield, 
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be  was  convinced  that  this  was  God's  provi- 
dential way  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
growing  societies.  Abont  the  same  time  John 
Nelson,  a  mason  of  Bristol,  began  to  eipldn 
to  his  neighbors  the  way  of  salvation  which 
he  had  found,  and  to  compare  and  explain  the 
Scriptures.  This  was  the  origin  of  lay  preach- 
ing, which  afterward  became  so  important  an 
element  in  the  economy  of  Methodism.  As 
the  number  of  lay  preachers  increased  and 
the  number  of  converts  mnltiplied,  Wesley 
invited  several  clergymen  and  these  lay  assis- 
tants, aa  before  mentioned,  to  meet  him  in 
London,  "  to  give  him  their  advice  respecting 
the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
God."  This  first  assembly  that  took  the  name 
of  '^conference"  woa  held  in  the  Foundery, 
London,  Jane  S5,  1714.  That  Methodism  was 
yet  but  a  revivid  within  the  establishment  is 
seen  from  the  view  taken  by  Wesley  and  his 
asaooiates  of  the  relations  of  the  Methodist  so- 
cieties to  the  church  of  England.  Secession 
was  discouraged,  and  th^  distinctly  denied  that 
they  were  dueenters.  The  hope  was  still  en- 
tertained that  the  regular  clergy  might  be  faith- 
ful in  their  care  of  the  people,  and  administer 
to  them  the  sacraments.  No  provision  was 
made  for  a  future  assembly,  but  conferences 
were  held  onnoBlly  thereafter,  and  the  record 
of  their  proceedings  was  published  under  the 
title,  "lunutes  of  the  several  Conversations 
between  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wesley  and  others." 
Previous  to  the  conference  of  1T44  the  great- 
er portion  of  England  had  been  divided  into 
"oircnitB,"  and  provision  had  been  made  to 
snpply  tbeee  with  preachers  for  such  time  as 
the  need  of  the  work  seemed  to  indicate. 
Here  are  thus  found  the  elementa  of  the  circuit 
and  itinerant  systems,  which  have  been  so  gen- 
erally maintained.    During  the  life  of  Wesley 
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respecting  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the 
evangelical  work  for  the  ensning  year,  in  the 
discussion  of  doctrinal  questions,  and  in  advi- 
sing the  lay  preachers  as  to  the  proper  manner 
of  spending  their  time  in  study,  preaching,  and 
pastoral  labors.  Till  the  close  of  the  American 
revolution  there  had  been  no  organization  of 
a  separate  church  de  jvrt,  although  tdnce  the 
conference  of  1744  there  had  been  a  church 
de  facto,  of  which  John  Wesley  was  the  chief 
bead  and  executive.  While  in  his  work  as 
ao  evangelist  he  recognized  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive authority  of  the  established  church 
wherever  the  English  civil  authority  was  ex- 
ercised, tbo  discnsaions  of  the  several  confer- 
ences, as  well  as  Wesley's  writings  nnd  con- 
duct, clearly  show  that  his  views  of  ecoleri- 
asCical  authority  and  polity  underwent  radical 
changes,  and  led  him,  at  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies, 
to  provide  a  separate  church  organization  for 
the  Methodints  of  America,  and  at  bis  death  to 
perpetuate  his  work  by  constituting  the  "Uni- 
ted Societies "  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body 
in  regular  legal  form.     Methodism  holds  to 
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no  inspired  or  dtTiDely  impoead  ehnrch  polify. 

While  it  believea  that  (wrtain  typog  of  chorcli 
organizaUon  are  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  teaches  that  no  imiformitj  of  charch  gov- 
ernment IB  obligatoiy,  bat  that  a  ohureh  is  at 
Ubertj  to  adapt  its  polity  and  government  to 
its  varjing  exigenciea.  Bo  with  the  orders 
of  tbe  clec^;.  Methodism  concedes  that  three 
orders  early  appeared  in  the  ohnrch,  bat  denies 
that  these  are  enjoined  in  Sariptnre.  Thns 
in  Great  Britain  it  reoogniEos  but  one  order, 
while  in  America  it  haa  provided  two.  Agree- 
ablv  with  its  original  charaoter  as  a  revival 
and  missionarj  movement,  it  feels  at  liberty 
to  adjust  its  polity  to  the  demands  of  its  work. 
Nevertheless  its  government  and  nsages  are 
eaaentially  similar  in  all  its  divisions,  as  will 
appear  from  the  separate  accounts  of  them.  II. 
DiviBioas  OF  Ubtrodish.  The  original  body 
of  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  are  oalled  Wes- 
leyans  or  Wealeyan  Uethodists.  The  principal 
Moessiona  from  this  parent  body  are  the  Cal- 
Tiniatio  Methodists,  tlie  Methodist  Now  Con- 
nection, the  Primitive  MetJiodists,  the  United 
Methodist  Free  chnruh,  the  Bible  Ohrisdans, 
andthePrimitiveMethodistsof  Ireland,  lliere 
are  also  several  minor  divisions. — 1.  Waley- 
Afu,  or  WttUyan  Methadutt.  Aithon^  the 
"  United  Society,"  organized  in  1789,  was  the 
real  ori^n  of  Methodism,  the  Wesieyons  hod 
no  legal  status  till  1T84,  and  the  aocietiea  hod 
been  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Wes- 
leys.  They  hod  assembled  the  conferences, 
and  hod  directed  the  religions  work.  The 
chapels  and  preachers'  houses  had  been  deeded 
to  truataes  for  the  use  of  such  preachers  as 
John  or  Charles  Wesley  should  send  to  them, 
and,  after  tie  death  ot  the  Wesleys,  of  anch 
as  the  conference  should  appoint.  Near  the 
close  of  his  life,  John  Wesley  drafted  die  so- 
called  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  a  plan  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  societies.  In  this  instrument 
100  preachers  named  by  Wesley  were  declared 
to  be  the  legal  conference,  and  th^  character 
and  powers  were  clearly  defined.  To  them 
was  intmsted  the  duty  of  tilling  vacancies  as 
they  might  occur.  By  the  enrollment  of  this 
document  in  the  high  court  of  chancery  the 
conference  secured  a  corporate  existence  and 
legal  status.  The  provisions  of  this  deed  have 
remained  substantially  the  same  to  the  present 
time.  These  members  are  technically  ooUed 
"  The  Legal  Hundred."  After  the  death  of 
Wesley  the  church  was  greatly  agitatod  by 
controversies  relative  to  its  polity,  as  well  as 
by  the  political  questions  to  which  the  French 
revolution  had  given  rise.  The  celebration 
of  the  sacraments  by  its  own  preachers  inde- 
pendently of  the  establishment,  the  powers 
of  individual  societies,  and  the  relation  of  lay- 
men to  the  government  of  the  church,  were 
among  the  chief  subjects  in  controversy.  These 
were  substantially  adiustod  in  1796  by  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  called  "  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment for  General  Pacification,"  although  soon 
oftar  a  seoeaaion  under  the  leadership  of  Alex- 


ander Eilhom  resulted,  and  took  the  name  of 
the  Methodist  New  Connection.  Alter  Wee- 
ley's  death  the  progress  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odists was  rapid  and  snbatantiaL  As  a  revi- 
val power  it  was  unceasing  in  ita  labors  for 
home  evangelization,  and  as  amissionary  move- 
ment it  organized  conferences  in  Ireland, 
France,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  other  Brit- 
ish provinces  of  America,  and  established  mis- 
sions in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portn- 
gaJ,  continental  India,  Ceylon,  China,  western 
and  southern  Africa,  the  West  IndiM,  Auatra- 
lio,  and  many  of  the  Islands  of  Oceania.  It  de- 
veloped a  wise  and  efficient  financial  system ; 
it  has  taken  active  part  in  the  great  ques- 
tions of  emancipation  and  civil  libwty;  it  laid 
broad  the  foundationa  of  its  educational  sys- 
tem, and  wonderfully  developed  ita  literary  and 
theological  oharooter  by  the  works  of  Thomas 
Coke,  Jahei  Banting,  Adam  Clarke,  Robert 
Newton,  Joseph  Benaon,  Kichard  Watson, 
Thomas  Jackson,  and  many  others.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Wealeyan  Methodists  have  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  indicated.  Wliile  they 
have  no  written  oonfeasion  of  faith,  they  find 
in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  establiahed 
church  a  proximate  expresdon  of  their  doctrinal 
belief ;  bnt  the  deeds  of  their  churches  and  the 
courts  of  England  recognize  Wesley's  notes  on 
the  New  Testament  and  a  portion  of  his  ser- 
mons as  a  standard  ot  doctrine.  Its  polity  and 
government  are  substantially  defined  in  the 
"  Doed  of  Declaration."  By  this  instrument  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  government  is  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Tbeae 
meet  annually  in  conference,  and  continue  in 
session  not  less  than  five  days  and  not  more 
than  three  weeks.  The  legal  conference  haa 
power  to  receive  preachers  on  trial,  to  re- 
ceive into  full  membership  on  ordination,  to 
pass  upon  the  character  of  all  the  preachers, 
to  try  charges  agsinat  any,  and  to  reprimand, 
suspend,  or  exscind.  It  is  its  preri^tive  to 
review  and  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  sub- 
ordinate judicatories.  These  ore:  first,  the 
district  meeting  or  conference,  composed  ot 
ministAra  and  laymen  residing  within  a  cer- 
tain district,  embracing  from  10  to  20  drcnita ; 
second,  the  quarterly  meeting,  composed  of 
local  preachers,  stewsrds,  and  class  leaders, 
at  which  meeting,  thus  composed  largely  at 
the  lay  element  of  the  church,  candidates  for 
the  ministry  are  first  proposed,  and  can  be 
rejected  without  appeal ;  tnirdly,  the  leadero' 
meeting,  held  monthly,  and  composed  of  tlie 
minister  or  ministers  of  a  circuit,  the  leaders  of 
classes,  and  stewards,  the  laat  having  in  chor^ 
chiefiy  the  temporalities  of  the  societies.  The 
members  of  the  various  churches  are  divided 
into  "classes,"  each  narobering  from  12  to  SO 
persons  and  placed  under  a  "leader,"  who  is 
to  meet  the  oIhsb  weekly  to  inquire  after  their 
spiritual  condition  and  ^ve  such  oounsel  and 
exhortation  as  eo^h  may  need.  The  ministry 
b  itinerant,  preachers  being  appointed  to  ■ 
church  for  a  single  year,  and  digible  to  oon- 
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tinae  tn  ona  circuit  not  more  tbaii  thnt  oon- 
■eontive  jeaxa.  A  body  oompcwed  of  one  rep- 
reaantatiTe  from  each  district  meeting  consti- 
tutes a  etationing  committee,  wbioh  preparea 
a  draft  of  tiie  stations  of  all  the  miniaterB 
for  tlte  enaning  ;ear,  and  snbmita  this  to  the 
conference,  where  appeals  are  made  and  the 
B^eme  of  appointmenta  perfected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  work.  Impor- 
tant improveraentH  have  been  made  in  this  pol- 
ity from  time  to  time,  by  which  the  SQemingl; 
oligarchical  character  of  the  "Legal  Confer- 
ence" haa  been  modified,  and  the  methods  have 
been  made  oonKonant  with  the  voice  of  the 
larae  body  of  the  conference.  Yet  the  es 
tialpriniupleB  of  the  original  "  Deed  "  are  still 
retained. — In  the  progress  of  its  history,  Wes- 
leyan  Uethodiam  has  developed  varioua  "coi 
nectional "  enterpriaea,  aa  its  needs  have  bd( 
gested.  Among  these  are  the  contingent  f  nm  , 
eetablished  in  1TG6,  for  the  eapport  of  home 
inissionarics,  for  deflcits  of  preaohera  on  poor 
ciroQits,  &c.,  which  ia  sustained  by  an  annnal 
oollection  in  all  the  aooiedes,  by  donations  and 
beqaeaCs,  and  by  appropriatioDS  from  the  book 
room;  the  children's  fnnd,  fonoded  in  1819, 
for  eqnalization  of  the  support  of  the  children 
of  preachera,  according  to  the  nnmbers  and  abil- 
ity of  the  societies ;  Uie  general  chapel  fund, 
founded  in  1818,  to  relieve  embarrassed  chap- 
els and  stimulate  the  liberality  of  the  people  ii 
repairing  and  building  chapels  and  preachers 
honses,  by  afiording  them  help  according  to  their 
own  exertions;  and  the  preachers'  aujiljary 
fnnd,  for  the  relief  of  snperannaated  preachers, 
th«nr  widows  and  orphans.  This  denomination 
had  early  been  very  zealoas  in  the  planting  and 
aupport  of  missions  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
These  local  and  unmethodical  efforts  were  sne- 
oeeded  in  1818  by  the  "  General  Wesleyan  His- 
aionary  Society,"  by  which  its  entire  mission- 
ary operations  were  oonaolldated  nnder  a  regn- 
lar  board  of  managers.  The  amonnt  disbnrsed 
In  18T8  was  aboat  £17C,000.  It  supports  mis- 
lions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  dis- 
tribntion  of  books  and  tracts  by  the  preachers 
in  their  circuits  was  early  insisted  on  by  Wesley. 
In  1763  he  and  Ooke  institated  the  "Society 
for  the  Distribution  of  Religions  Tracts  among 
the  Poor."  To  supply  the  needs  of  the  people 
Wesley  early  had  a  book  store  and  printing 
house  of  bis  own,  which  lias  developed  into 
the  Wealeyan  book  concern,  one  of  the  largest 
publishing  honses  in  England,  whose  interests 
are  anpervised  by  a  iMok  steward  and  two  edi- 
tors. These  have  also  the  general  oversight 
of  the  official  periodicals  of  the  denomination. 
The  originators  of  Methodism  early  gave  at- 
tention to  education.  In  1789  Whitefield  laid 
the  comer  stone  of  a  charity  school  at  Kings- 
wood  iof  the  neglected  miners,  which  was 
afterward  completed  by  Wesley.  It  also  -  be- 
came the  anxions  inquiry  at  the  conferenoes. 
Can  we  have  a  seminary  for  laborers!  Its 
school  fnnd  was  designed  for  the  edocation  of 
prMchers'  children  at  Kingswood,  and  af  t«-- 
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ward  at  Wood  Honse  Orove  and  New  Kings- 
wood.  In  1837  the  Wesleyans  formed  the 
'^  Wealeyan  Edncation  Committee,"  and  they 
have  unce  manifested  great  interest  in  educa- 
tional mattws.  They  have  under  tiieir  control 
a  "Proprietary  College"  at  Sheffield,  and  a 
collegiate  institntion  at  Tannton,  both  standing 
in  collegiate  relations  to  London  university  ;  a 
college  at  Belfast,  Ireland ;  and  two  tbeologicd 
schools  litoated  respectively  at  Didsbnry  and 
Richmond.  They  also  support  an  extendve  sys- 
tem of  day  schools,  amounting  in  1871  to  889 
schools  and  lfi0,760  scholara,  for  which  teach- 
ers are  trained  at  the  Wesleyan  normal  school 
in  Westminster.  The  statistics  for  1878-'4  of 
the  British  Wesleyan  ohnrch,  including  Qreat 
Britain,  the  Irish,  French,  and  Anstralasian 
conferences,  and  the  foreign  missions,  are : 
members,  607,107 ;  on  trial,  82,861 ;  travelling 
preachers,  1,917 ;  Sunday  schools,  7,08S;  schol- 
ars, 261,740.— 2.  Calviniitie  MethodaU.  This 
branch  of  the  original  revival  movement  arose 
from  a  diversity  of  view  between  Wesley  end 
Whitefield  on  doctrinal  points,  the  former  ad- 
vocating the  Arminian  theology  and  the  lat- 
ter the  Calvinistic.  Aided  by  his  patron,  the 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  Whitefield  first  erect- 
ed the  celebrated  "Tabernacle"  near  the  site 
of  Wesley's  "  Fonndery  "  in  London,  and  was 
instrumental  in  building  chnrches  in  varioas 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  branch  of 
Methodism  divided  into  three  sects,  the  "Lady 
Huntingdon  Connection,"  the  "  Whitefield 
Methodists,"  and  the  "  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odists." The  first  of  these  branches  adhered 
to  the  liturgy  of  the  established  chnrch,  and 
adopted  a  settied  pastorate.  Their  nnmbers 
are  limited,  yet  they  still  maintain  the  Chea- 
hunt  college,  which  was  founded  by  Lady 
Eantingdon.  The  Whitefield  Methodists  have 
been  almost  entirely  absorbed  into  the  Inde- 
pendent church.  The  third  branch  has  been 
successful  in  labors  especially  in  Wales  and 
among  the  Welsh  popnlation  in  America.  It 
nnmbers  about  00,000  communicants  in  Wales, 
and  4,000  in  America,  the  latter  divided  into 
four  annus!  conferences. — 8.  Th»  Methoditt 
Nm  Conneetion  ori^ated  in  1797.  The  Wea- 
leyan body  had  been  agitated  by  varioos  ques- 
tions of  doctrine  and  polity.  Great  uneasiness 
was  felt  by  nnmbers  of  preachers  and  lay- 
men l>ecause  by  the  "Deed  of  Declaration" 
the  supreme  government  bad  been  vested  in 
the  clergy.  This  dissatisfaction  manifested  it- 
self in  various  serions  charges  made  against 
the  ministry  by  Alexander  Kilham,  an  or- 
duned  travelling  preacher.  These  charges 
were  judged  by  the  conference  of  1706  to  bs 
slanderous,  and  aftertrialKilbam  was  expelled. 
He  drew  after  him  about  6,000  members.  The 
ontiines  of  a  constitution  were  published  by  a 
conference  convened  in  1798,  and  these  laws 
and  rules  have  been  revised  from  time  to  time. 
The  oonference  is  composed  of  equal  nnmbers 
of  clergy  and  lay  members.  It  haa  power  to 
make  laws  and  rules  every  seven  years,  but 
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on;  proposed  changes  in  the  senenJ  mles  mnst 
be  submittod  to  the  quarter^  oonferenoei  for 
einntinatioii,  and  must  be  approved  hj  two 
thirds  of  the  enauiag  oonferenoe.  In  dootriae 
and  geoeral  ebnroh  usage  this  body  agrees  with 
the  parent  church.  In  addition  to  the  home 
worn  in  England,  they  snpport  miBsions  in 
Ireland,  Canada,  Australia,  and  China.  The 
"  Hinntee  "  for  187+  give  :  chapels,  877 ;  soci- 
eties, S27;  oircnitpreachers,  244;  localpreach- 
era,  1,370;  members,  88,663;  Snndaj  sohools, 
S90;  officers  and  teachers,  11,S66;  scholars, 
80,486,-4.  7a«  iVi»tti»M  JiathoduU  origina- 
ted in  1610,  in  oonseqnence  of  a  controversy 
about  the  proprietj  of  holding  camp  meetinga. 
These  meetings  had  heen  introduced  into  £i^- 
land  bj  Lorenzo  Dow,  and  bad  proved  an  etfi- 
clent  means  of  good  to  the  common  people. 
They  were  defended  and  advocated  by  Hugh 
Bourne,  a  zealoas  layman,  bnt  were  declared 
by  the  Wesleyan  conference  of  18D7  "  improp- 
er "  and  "  likely  to  be  productive  of  ooosider- 
able  mischief."  On  the  persistence  of  Bonme 
in  his  labors  he  was  expelled  in  180B;  and 
William  Clowes,  a  fellow  laborer  of  Bonme, 
was  expelled  two  years  later.  They  neverthe- 
less continaed  their  labors  with  iucreased  seal 
and  EDOoess.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  a 
schism  in  the  Wealejan  chnrch  led  16  congra- 

S.tions  and  28  preachers  to  be  mostiy  absorbed 
to  the  Primitive  Methodists.  This  church  is 
ohiefly  Wesleyan  in  theology  and  disciphne. 
Its  annual  conference  in  England  is  composed 
of  two  thirds  lay  and  one  third  clerical  mem- 
bers; in  the  United  States  the  clerical  and  lay 
dements  are  equal  in  the  annual  conference. 
It  has  churches  in  Oreat  Britain,  Ireland,  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  Anstralia, 
Tasmania,  and  Africa.  According  to  the  "Min- 
ntes"  of   1874,   its  nnmbera  are  as  follows; 

Ereacbere,  itinerant  and  local,  10,904;  mem- 
ars,  1S6,772;  Bnnday  school  teaohers,  offi- 
cers, snd  scholars,  8Gfl,2T6  ;  chapels  and  other 
preaching  places,  8,426, — 5,  Th«  JHblt  Chrit- 
tian*  were  organized  in  1816  by  William 
O'Bryan,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  locd  preacher, 
who  separated  himself  from  that  body  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  irregularities  in  his  methods  of  work, 
and  visited  a  destitute  district  in  £.  Corn- 
wall and  W.  Devonshire,  where  he  formed 
his  first  class.  They  have  missions  in  Canada 
(these  became  independent  in  1864)  and  Ans- 
tralia. They  have  a  publishing  honsa  in  Eng- 
land and  one  in  Bowmansville,  Canada.  In 
doctrine  they  are  essentially  Wesleyan.  In  all 
minor  courts  the  laity  are  in  the  majority,  but 
every  fifth  conference  mnst  be  composed  of 
equsj  numbers  of  preachers  and  laity  ;  to  the 
intervening  conferences  the  Mty  send  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  district.  In  1&78  this 
body  had  1,091  itinerant  and  local  pi»achers, 
1,073  chapels  and  other  preaching  places,  38,427 
members,  and  68,069  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  scholars. — d.  Other  Bodiet.  The  lesser  se- 
oessiuDS  from  the  Wesleyan  church  are  chiefly 
tjie  "Band-Boom  Methodists,"  who  or^inat«d 


in  Manchester  in  1804 ;  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dists of  Ireland,  1816  ;  the  Protestant  Metho- 
dists, 1828;  the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Asso- 
ciation," 1886;  and  the  "Reformers,"  1849. 
The  last  three  have  recently  been  mei^ed  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,"  which  in  1B73  numbered  66,907 
members.  III.  31etboi>isu  ih  Ambbioa. — 1. 
Th«  M»thodUt  ^fitcopal  Church  is  the  origi- 
nal and  lai^est  body  of  Methodists  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Wesley  and  Whitefleld,  daring  thdr 
visits  to  America,  had  organized  no  Metho- 
dist societies.  The  nucleus  of  the  first  Meth- 
odist church  in  America  was  composed  id 
immigrants  from  Ireland  who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Wesley's  societies.  In  1706  these 
were  formed  into  a  class  and  instructed  by 
Philip  Embury,  who  had  been  a  class  leader 
and  local  preacher  in  Ireland.  He  was  greatly 
Bssiated  by  Capt.  Thomas  Webb,  an  officer  of 
the  British  army  stationed  in  New  York,  who 
had  been  Ucensed  as  a  local  preacher  by  Wealey 
in  1766.  Webb  preached  and  formed  classes 
during  1768  on  Long  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  year 
the  first  chapel  was  dedicated  in  John  street, 
New  York;  and  In  1770  the  first  Methodist 
church  in  Philadelphia  was  erected.  In  1769 
Boardman  and  Pilmore,  the  first  missionariea 
sent  to  America  by  Wesley,  arrived  in  New 
Yorkand  took  obai^e  of  the  work  in  that  vicin- 
ity. Nearly  contemporaneously  with  Embnry, 
Robert  Strawbridge,  a  local  preacher  from 
Ireland,  settied  in  Maryland  and  formed  a  so- 
ciety in  Frederick  co.,  and  afterward  organized 
classes  in  Baltimore  and  Harford  connties. 
Abont  t^e  same  time  Robert  Williams  had  im- 
migrated from  England,  and  had  formed  t^ 
first  circuit  in  Virginia  and  preached  in  North 
Carolina.  In  1771  Frauds  Asbury  arrived, 
and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  by  Mr, 
Wesley  superintendent  of  the  American  socie- 
ties. He  was  soon  superseded  by  Thomas 
Bankin,  an  experienced  and  able  minister  and 
disciplinarian.  The  first  American  confer- 
ence was  held  in  1778,  and  consisted  of  ten 
preachers,  all  of  European  birth.  The  eode- 
tiea  then  aggregated  1,160  members.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  nearly 
all  the  preachers  of  English  descent,  except 
Asbury,  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country,  and  returned  home.  During 
the  war  the  English  church  in  America  was 
nearly  eitingnlahed,  and  the  dependence  of 
the  Methodists  on  the  English  clergy  for  the 
sacraments  almost  entirely  failed  them.  For 
this  cause  a  majority  of  the  Methodist  preach- 
ers determined  to  provide  for  their  adminia- 
tration  independently  of  the  English  olergy. 
This  threatened  a  serious  rupture  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  church.  Under  these  oir- 
cumstances  Wesley  in  1780  applied  to  the  bish- 
op of  London  to  ordain  at  least  one  presbyter 
to  administer  the  sacraments  among  toe  Amer- 
ican Methodists,  but  was  refused.  Therefore 
in  1784  Wesley,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
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Creigfaton  and  Biohard  Whsttioat,  prM^ten, 
ordained  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ooke,  LL.  D.,  ai 
sDperinteiideat  of  th«  American  Uethoidut 
oharches,  with  the  instmctioQ  that  Aabury 
ahoald  be  assistaut  saperintwdent.  On  Coke's 
arrival  a  general  conference  of  90  ministers 
met  in  Baltimore,  Dec  94,  1TS4,  and  approved 
Wealejr's  action  hy  nnanimoaaly  electing  Coke 
and  Asbnry  inperintendents.  Tfais  conference 
adopted  the  episcopal  form  of  goremment, 
made  the  episcopal  office  eJoctiTe,  and  held  the 
■nperintenQenta  amenable  to  the  body  of  min- 
isters and  preachers.  The  "  Sanday  Service  " 
and  twenty-five  "  Articlea  of  Religion,"  were 
adopted.  Thos  the  church  first  assumed  organic 
form.  From  this  time  the  progrew  of  the  de- 
noniinatioa  waa  rapid  and  assured.  Before  the 
dose  of  the  century  Uethodism  had  reached 
the  Hismasippi  valley,  had  been  established 
in  the  eastern  British  provinoes  and  Canada, 
had  been  snocesHfally  preached  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  had  met  with  great  sncceas  throngn- 
out  the  middle  and  sonthem  statea.  It  was  the 
first  church  to  reci^nize  offlcially  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  to  pledge  its  loy- 
alty to  the  government.  It  had  ffreatly  devel- 
oped ite  internal  polity  and  divided  ita  territory 
into  annoal  oonferences;  had  laid  the  fonnda- 
tiaofl  of  ita  benevolent  and  edncational  enter- 
prises ;  had  introdnoed  the  Sunday  school  into 
America;  bad  established  a  publishing  hoose; 
bad  taken  advanced  ground  on  temperance; 
hid  been  active  in  attempts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slave  popnlation;  and  bad 
been  positiTe  in  declaring  the  general  incom- 
patibility of  slaveholding  with  membership  in 
Its  communion.  In  1600  Richard  Whatcoat 
was  elected  blabop,  and  in  1S08  William  llc- 
Kendree.  In  1608  the  plan  of  a  delegated 
general  conference  was  adopted.  This  body, 
oompoeed  of  90  members,  held  its  first  session 
In  )812.  The  church,  from  a  aiu^e  class  of 
five  members  in  1766,  had  now  increased  to 
19S,8SY  members  and  088  preachers. — Doe- 
trina.  These  are  expressed  In  the  twen^-five 
"Articles  of  Religion,"  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  23d,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Wesley 
from  die  thirty-nine  articles  of  liie  ohnrofa  of 
England.  With  the  addition  of  the  28d  and  a 
few  slight  changes,  they  remain  as  they  were 
adopt«ii  by  the  conference  of  1784.  Article  I. 
is  the  enunciation  of  the  nsnal  orthodox  view 
of  the  nature  of  Ood,  and  the  trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  unity  of  the  Qodhesd.  Art.  II. 
ennnciates  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation, natures,  suffering,  crucifixion,  death, 
burial,  and  the  conciliatory  and  sacrificial 
ohanioter  of  Christ's  passion.  Art  III.  recog- 
nizes his  real  resurrection  and  ascension.  Art, 
IV,  asserts  the  co-equality  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Art  V.  declares  the  sole  authority  of  the  Holy 
Boripturee,  and  defines  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
Art  VI.  defines  the  relation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptnres,  and  affinna  the 
binding  power  of  the  moral  law.  Art  VII. 
dfifinin  original  sin,  guarding  agtinst  Pelagi- 
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anittn.  Art  Vm.  deecribes  the  condition  of 
man  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  declares  his 
utter  inability  "to  do  good  works,  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of 
God  by  Christ  preventing  ns,  that  we  may 
have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  ns  when 
we  have  that  good  will."  Art  IX.  eDunciates 
the  Protestant  doctrine  of  jnatification  by 
faith.  Art.  X.  deocribes  the  character  of  good 
works.  Art  XI.  protests  againxt  the. doctrine 
of  sopererogotion.  Art  XII.  treats  of  sin 
after  justification,  declaring  that  "  the  grant 
of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  such  as 
fall  into  ain  after  justification :  after  we  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from 
grace  given,  and  faU  into  nn,  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  rise  again  and  amend  our  lives."  Art 
Xlll.  defines  the  visible  church  of  Christ 
Art.  XIV.  protests  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of  purgatory,  pardon,  worship, 
and  adoration,  as  well  of  images  as  of  relica, 
and  the  Invocation  of  saints.  Art  XV.  de- 
darea  against  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  conducting  her  services  in  a  lan- 
gUBoe  not  understood  by  the  people.  Art. 
aVI.  defines  the  nature  and  number  of  the 


define  more  fully  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  sacramenta.  "The  baptism  of  young 
children  is  to  be  retained  In  the  ohurch."  The 
aupper  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  administered  in 
both  kinds.  Transubetantiation  and  the  eleva- 
tion o(  the  boat  are  condemned  as  nnsnp- 
ported  by  Soriptore  or  reason.  Art  XX.  de- 
clares the  Huflicienoy  of  the  one  and  only 
offering  of  Christ  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  condemns  the  sacrifices  of  mass- 
es aa  hlaspbemons  and  deceitful.  Art  XXI. 
affirms  the  lawfulness  of  mamage  to  Christian 
miniatera.  Art.  XXII.  denies  the  necessity  of 
uniformity  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  announces  that  "every  pertio- 
nlar  church  may  ordain,  change,  or  abolish 
rites  or  ceremonies,  so  that  all  things  may  be 
done  to  edifioetlon,"  Art  XXIII.  recognizee 
that  "  the  preaident,  congress,  the  general  as- 
semblies, toe  governors,  and  the  councils  of 
state,  as  the  del^ates  of  the  people,  are  the 
rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America  accord- 
ing to  the  diviuon  of  power  made  to  them  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  constitutions  of  their  respective  states." 
Art  XXIV.  denies  a  community  of  goods  in 
the  Christian  church,  hut  enforces  the  dnty  of 
almsgiving,  &c.  Art.  XXV.  defines  the  na- 
ture and  asserts  the  right  of  a  Christian  man's 
oath.  These  articles  purposely  avoided  the 
questions  of  Calvinism  and  Anniuianism,  and 
were  intended  aa  a  broad  platform  on  which 
all  real  Christians  might  unite. — Polity.  The 
polity  of  the  church  is  clearly  defined  in  the 
book  of  its  doctrines  and  discipline.  There 
are  five  judicatory  bodies,  termed  respectively 
the  "  General  Conference,"  the  "  Judicial  Con- 
ference," the  "  Annual  Conference,"  the  "  Dic- 
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trict  Oonferonce,"  and  tbe  "  Qnarterir  confer- 
enoe."  Prior  to  18T2  the  seoeral  coDferenee 
was  composed  Gzoluairely  of  preaoberB  elected 
hy  Aonaal  oonfereaoea,  also  composed  exoln- 
siyelj-  of  praachers,  so  that  the  oonstitaeDt 
bod7  and  the  delegated  body  were  both  wholly 
cleriodl.  In  1879  a  plan  was  completed  for  the 
introdaction  of  a  lay  element.  The  general 
conference  now  consista  of  one  miniater  for 
every  45  members  of  each  annnal  conference, 
chosen  by  ballot  by  the  ministerg  themselvee, 
and  two  laymen,  chosen  by  lay  electors  from 
the  sareral  quarterly  conferences  within  the 
territory  of  the  annnal  conference.  It  meets 
qQadrennially  on  tbe  first  day  of  May,  and  is 
presided  over  by  the  bishops.  The  ministerial 
and  lay  delegates  meet  as  one  body,  thongh  a 
separate  vote  can  be  had  provided  one  toird 
of  the  ministers  or  laymen  demand  it.  In  case 
of  a  separate  vote,  a  majority  of  both  orders 
is  necesaary  to  pass  a  measure.  It  is  the  sole 
legislative  body  of  the  ohnroh,  limited  bj  oer- 
tarn  "  Restrictive  Rules,"  oil  of  which  rales  are 
subject  to  revision  except  the  first,  which  for- 
bids the  conference  to  revoke,  alter,  or  change 
the  artJolea  of  reli^on,  or  to  establish  any  new 
standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
present  existing  and  established  standards.  It 
elects  bishops,  misMonary  and  eduoational  sec- 
retaries, book  agents,  and  editors  of  it«  period- 
icals, and  is  also  the  court  of  final  appeal.  -  The 
judicial  conference  is  composed  of  "triers  of 
Appeals,"  seven  of  whom  are  elected  by  each 
annual  conference.  It  bies  bisbops  who  may 
be  accused,  and  also  appeals  of  members  oon- 
vioted  in  an  annnal  conference.  To  try  the 
latter  cases,  the  triers  of  three  conferences 
mnst  nnita;  to  try  the  former,  the  triers  of 
five  conferences  are  requred.  Their  decision 
is  final,  except  that  law  questions  may  he  re- 
viewed by  tbe  general  conference.  The  annn- 
al oonferenoa  consiata  of  travelling  preachers, 
A  bishop  is  the  prending  officer,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence the  conference  may  appoint  its  president 
Its  powers  are  smply  administrattve.  It  holds 
Its  members  responsible,  passing  their  charac- 
ter ander  exammation  each  year.  Its  action 
is  subject  to  review  by  the  general  conference. 
Tbe  district  conference  is  composed  of  the 
presiding  alder  of  tbe  district,  pastors,  local 

Sreachers,  exhortora,  and  one  steward  and  Bun- 
ay  sohool  superintendent  from  each  pastoral 
charae.  It  licenses  local  preachers,  and  recom- 
mends them  to  the  annnal  conference  for  ad- 
mission or  for  ordination.  The  local  preach- 
ers are  amenable  to  this  body,  which  also  cares 
for  the  general  financial,  benevolent,  and  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  district.  The  anar- 
terly  conference  consists  of  the  pastor,  local 
preachers,  exhorters,  stewards,  class  leaders, 
and  trostoes  and  Snnday  school  superinten- 
dent (if  members  of  the  church)  of  a  single 
pastoral  charge,  over  which  it  exercises  super- 
vision. The  leaders  and  stewards'  meeting, 
composed  of  the  pastor,  class  leaders,  and  stew- 
ards, oarea  for  the  sick  and  needy,  guards  the 


recommend  for  membership  and  for  lioense  Ut 
exhort  or  preach-  In  common  with  the  Wes- 
leyans,  the  M.  E.  church  divides  its  members 
into  classes  under  appropriate  leaders.  This 
chnrch  recogoizes  two  orders  in  the  ministry. 
Its  bisbops  are  not  diocesan,  bnt  have  a  joint 

i'arisdiution  over  the  whole  cnurch.  They  are, 
lOwever,  since  1872,  required  to  reside  aever- 
ally  within  certain  districts  into  which  the  ter- 
ritory was  then  divided.  They  preside  over  the 
annnal  and  missionary  conferences,  arrange  the 
prending  elders'  distriots,  station  the  preachers 
annually,  and  exercise  a  general  superinten- 
dence over  the  spiritual  and  temporal  intereata 
of  the  chorch.  The  ministry  is  itinerant,  the 
ministers  not  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
same  pastoral  charge  more  than  three  consecu- 
tive years.  Admission  to  the  annual  oonfer- 
enoa ia  preceded  by  a  probation  of  two  years, 
and  the  oompletion  of  a  preecribed  course  of 
study.  The  local  preachers  are  usually  lay 
preachers  who  are  nelpers  of  the  regular  pas- 
tor. Admission  to  membership  is  precaded  by 
a  probation  of  six  months,  to  give  the  candi- 
date time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  doctrine 
anddtaolpline  of  the  church;  but  members  of 
other  churches  in  regular  standing  are  received 
withont  probation.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
ohnrcb  has  r^idly  developed  ita  edacaUonal 
and  benevolent  in^titntions.  It  discussed  plans 
of  aduoation  as  early  as  1780,  and  in  1787  it 
dedicated  its  first  college.  In  1817  it  opened 
ita  first  permanent  academy,  and  in  18S6  the 
general  conference  recommended  that  each  an- 
nnal conference  establish  and  maintain  a  semi- 
nary. Its  first  Biblical  school,  projected  in 
1889,  esteblished  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847, 
was  removed  to  Boston  in  1S67,  and  now  forms 
a  school  of  the  Boston  nniveruty.  In  1874  it 
had  nnder  Its  suporviaion  and  control  S7  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  with  6,260  etadents;  69 
seminaries  and  academies,  with  aboat  14,600 
students ;  and  6  theolt^col  schools,  one  In 
Oermany  and  one  in  India,  with  426  stndenta. 
The  total  value  of  school  property  is  about 
$8,600,000.  Its  publishing  interests  received 
early  attention.  Its  book  conoern,  began  in 
1789  on  a  borrowed  capital  of  (600,  has  be- 
come the  largest  publishing  house  in  America. 
The  New  York  concern  in  1878  had  a  capital 
of  11,002,448,  and  the  Western  Methodist  book 
concern  at  Cincinnati  a  capital  of  (467,419. 
Besides  these  there  are  depositories  in  nearly 
every  chief  city  of  the  United  Btates.  It  pnl^ 
lishes  a  quarterly  review,  and  6  monthly  and 
18  weekly  periodicals.  The  missionary  sodety, 
organized  in  1819,  superintends  both  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  missionary  work.  In  1878 
it  appropriated  $843,149.  Its  board  of  chnrch 
extension  was  established  in  1364;  its  receipts 
inl878were$llC,29e  OS.  The  Sunday  school 
onion  and  tract  society  manage  its  immense 
Sunday  school  and  tract  interests.  It  has  also 
a  woman's  foreign  mismonary  society,  and  a 
board  of  education.    Its  statiitiaal  retnma  for 
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18T4  ipve  tho  following  figures:  bishop 
18;  BDDnal  conferenoea,  80;  itinerant  miniB- 
tere,  ]0,S46 ;  local  preachera,  12,706 ;  members, 
],S40,08»;  probstionists,  216,482;  Bunds? 
schools,  1S,SQ8;  officers  and  tcscbers,  203,409; 
Bcbolare,  1,S8S,3S7;  valoe  of  charohes  and  par- 
soDBges,  (TH,S16,6B3. — 2.  Mathodut  Epiteopal 
Ohf^th,  South.  Methodism  was  firml?  estab- 
lished in  the  soathem  states  at  ea  earl/  dkj. 
It  embraced  alike  in  its  membership  slaves 
and  slaveholders,  and  Blaveholders  were  found 
in  its  ministrj.  The  subject  of  slaverj  occd- 
pted  the  attention  of  the  American  Metbodists 
even  prior  to  tlieir  organizatioQ  into  a  distinct 
ohnreh.  The  members  were  at  first  advised 
to  emancipate  their  slaves.  Their  local  preach- 
ers  were  warned,  and  suspension  and  ezpnl- 
sioa  threatened  in  case  they  failed  to  manumit 
thdr  slaves,  or  boQKht  slaves  for  tbe  purpose 
(d  holding  them.  On  tbe  organization  of  the 
church  in  1784,  provision  was  made  for  the 
apiritnal  care  of  the  blacks,  and  slavery  was 
declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and 
every  principle  of  the  revolation.  A  method 
was  likewise  adopted  for  the  eitirpation  of 
what  waa  afRrmed  to  he  an  "  abomination." 
It  was  determined  that  persona  who  should 
boy,  sell,  or  give  away  slaves  should  he  im- 
mediately flzpelled,  unless  they  bought  them 
with  the  purpose  to  free  them.  In  17BB  the 
disoipltnary  question  read :  "What  regulations 
ahall  be  made  for  the  extirpation  of  the  crying 
evil  of  American  slavery!"  In  the  answer 
recommendation  waa  made  to  the  "  yearly  oon- 
ferences,  quarterly  meetings,  and  to  those  who 
have  oversight  of  districts  and  circuita,  to  be 
exceedingly  oandous  what  persons  they  admit 
to  ofiicial  stations  in  our  church  ;  uid  in  the 
ease  of  future  admission  to  official  stations,  to 
require  such  security  of  those  who  hold  slaves 
for  their  emancipation,  immediately  or  gradu- 
ally, as  the  laws  of  the  states  respectively  and 
tbe  circnmstances  of  the  oaae  will  admit." 
The  church  was  requeeted  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  slavery  with  deep  attention  till 
the  ensuiug  general  conference,  "in  order  to 
take  further  steps  in  eradicating  this  enormous 
evil  from  that  part  of  the  church  of  God  to 
which  we  are  united."  One  of  the  discipli- 
nary provisions  of  1804  waa  that  a  travelling 
preacher,  the  owner  of  slaves,  should  forfeit 
nis  minist«r1al  character  in  case  of  failure  to 


appointed  channels  addresses  and  petitJoni 
state  legislatures  to  secure  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  the  blacks.  In  1808  it  was  declared 
that  no  slaveholder  should  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  elder,  where  the  laws  will  admit  of 
emancipation.  In  181S  each  annual  conference 
waa  authorized  to  moke  its  own  regulations 
relative  to  buying  and  selling  slaves.  The  con- 
terence  of  1816  substantiaJly  reaffirmed  the 
regnlation  of  1806,  but  extended  the  iueligi- 
bUity  to  all  offldal  members.  The  disciplinary 
«  changed  from  time  to  time. 
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ever  maintaining  a  distinct  prot«st  against  the 
evil  of  slavery,  but  gnarding  the  rights  of  mem- 
bers and  ministers  in  those  states  where  the 
laws  did  not  admit  of  the  mannmisdon  of 
slaves.    The   general  conference  of  1840  de- 


Btatcs  or  territories  where  the  li 
admit  of  emancipation  and  permit  theliberated 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom,  constitutes  no  legal 
barrier  to  election  or  ordination  of  ministers 
to  the  various  grades  of  office  known  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church." 
At  the  general  conference  of  1844,  the  appeal 
of  the  Kev.  Froocia  A.  Harding  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  Baltimore  conference,  suspending 
him  from  the  ministry  for  failure  to  manumit 
slaves  obtained  by  marriage,  was  argued,  and 
the  decision  confinaed,  it  being  held  that  the 
laws  of  Maryland  allowed  tnanumisaion.  The 
case  of  James  O.  Andrew,  a  bishop  of  the 
church,  who  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
slaves  subsequently  to  his  election,  also  came 
before  the  conference  for  examination.  A 
resolution  "  that  it  ia  the  sense  of  the  general 
conference  that  he  desist  from  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  so  long  aa  this  impediment  (slave- 
holding)  remain,"  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  111 
to  69.  After  many  attempts  at  reconciliation, 
the  delegates  from  IS  annual  conferences  pre- 
sented a  declaration  that  this  action  of  the 
conference  "  must  produce  a  state  of  things  in, 
the  south  which  renders  a  cnntinnance  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  conference  over  these 
conferences  inconsistent  with  tlie  success  of 
tbe  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states."  This 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  who  re- 
ported a  plan  in  which  prevision  was  made  for 
a  separation,  in  case  such  a  contingency  shonlll 
arise.  It  provided  for  the  peaceful  ad justmcnt 
of  boundary  lines,  and  an  equitable  division  of 
property.  The  next  day  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  conference,  the  southern  delegates 
publislied  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  slave- 
holding  conferences  to  meet  in  Lonieville,  Ky., 
May  1,  1845.  This  convention  declared  the 
conferences  t^ere  represented  to  be  a  distinct 
oonneotion  under  the  name  of  "  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South."  It  also  provided 
for  its  first  general  conference,  which  met  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  in  May,  1646.  By  a  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
property  waa  divided  with  the  southern  church 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 
This  church  now  conaists  of  B7  annual  con- 
ferences, composed  of  travelling  ministers  snd 
lay  delegates,  four  of  the  latter  from  each  dis- 
trict. The  general  conference  is  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  members. 
In  economy  and  doctrine  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  It  has  a  pub- 
liahing  house  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  a  pros- 
perous missionary  society.  Previous  to  the 
civil  war  it  had  21  colleges  for  males,  and  65 
collegiate  and  academic  instltutiona  for  fe- 
males. It  published  one  quarterly,  twomonth- 
ly,  and  eight  weekly  periodicals.     Its  mia- 
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reviving.  Its  "Minutes"  lor  18T8-'4  give  the 
following  Sgures:  S,134  travellJng  praachera, 
B,Zii  local  nreocliers,  063,106  raemben,  and 
870, 102  Sunil&f  school  teachers  and  Boholars. — 
8.  jfriean  MethodUt  Epical  Ckureha.  The 
refusal  to  accord  equal  privileges  in  church  Bit- 
tings,  in  the  administration  of  the  encharist, 
dec,  to  the  colored  memberB  of  the  Methodist 
ohuroh,  had  caused  great  ODcasinesa  and  dissat- 
isfaction. In  IT87  they  had  diaoussed  their 
grievancaB  in  a  convention  at  Philadelphia.  In 
I6I6  a  general  convention  of  colored  Metho- 
dists organized  a  separate  church,  "  in  order  to 
seoare  their  privileges  and  promote  union 
among  themHelves."  At  the  first  general  oon- 
fereoce  in  181S,  Richard  Allen,  a  principal 
leader  id  the  movement,  was  elected  first  bish- 
op. The  doctrines  and  government  of  this 
onurcit  agree  with  those  of  the  parent  body. 
It  has  a  book  oonoern  in  Philadelphia,  a  week- 
ly periodica],  one  college,  and  oharch  property 
to  the  value  of  $4,000,000.  There  are  10  con- 
ferenoes,  7  bishops,  600  travelUng  preachers, 
1,800  local  preaobera,  and  200,000  members. 
In  ISIB  a  secession  from  this  charch  was  or- 
ganized, under  the  title  of  the  "African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Zioa  Ohuroh."  Thej  annually 
elect  their  superintendent,  and  in  18T3  had  flSi 
preachers  and  164,000  members.  The  "Col- 
ored Methodist  Episoopal  Obnrcb  in  America," 
organiied  in  1870  from  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  charch,  South,  and  in  sympa- 
thy with  her,  has  8  biahops,  1,816  preachers, 
and  67,688  members.— 4.  Methodut  Prot^tant 
O^areh.  This  body  was  organized  by  former 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  i^uroh  in 
ISSO,  primarily  for  the  alleged  reason  that  ite 
government  sacured  to  the  itinerant  ministerB 
the  unlimited  exercise  of  the  le^slative,  ex- 
eontive,  and  judicial  powers  of  the  oharoh,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  classes  of  ministers, 
and  of  all  the  peotile.  Members  of  several  gen- 
eral conferences  nad  exhibited  marked  dissat^ 
isfaotion  with  some  leading  features  of  the 
government,  and  a  very  respectable  minority 
Mrunled  hard  to  effect  important  changes.  A 
periodical,  "  The  Wesleyan  Repository,"  was 
oommenoed  in  1820,  and  oontianed  to  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  1824.  Numerous  petitions 
were  presented  to  that  body,  praying  tot  a  rep- 
resentation of  miniaters  and  laymen  in  the  law- 
making  department.  Immediately  after  the 
adjonmment  of  that  conference  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  publish  a  periodical,  entiUed  "The 
Mutual  Rights  of  the  Ministers  and  Members 
of  the  Methoiliat  Episcopal  Church,"  "for  the 
pnrpose  of  giving  the  Methodist  community  a 
saitabie  opportunity  to  enter  upon  a  calm  and 
dispaaiionite  disonssion  of  the  subjects  in  dis- 
pute." This  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a 
anion  society,  and  recommended  that  similar 
societies  be  organized  in  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted 8tatee,  "in  order  to  asoertain  the  number 


of  persons  in  th«  Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch 
friendlj  to  a  change  In  her  government."  This 
measure  was  followed  by  persecution  and  az- 

Eulsioa  of  some  of  the  reformers.  In  1626  the 
altimore  union  sooiety  recommended  stat« 
oonventions  to  be  held  in  the  several  states  to 
inquire  into  the  propriety  of  preparing  one 
united  petition  to  the  general  conference  of 
1828,  praying  for  repreaentation,  and  to  elect 
delegates  to  meet  in  a  general  convention  for 
the  purpose.  Conventions  were  accordingly 
held,  and  delegates  elected.  In  North  Caro- 
lina several  members  of  the  Granville  union 
aodety  were  expelled  for  taking  part  in  this 
oonvention.  In  1627  11  ministers  were  sus- 
pended, and  finally  expelled,  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  ohnrob  in  Baltimore,  and  23 
laymen,  for  being  members  of  the  nnion  aooi- 
etj.    They  and  their  friends  immediately  or- 

Enized  nnder  Mr.  Weslev's  general  rulea,  ta- 
ng the  title  of  the  "Associated  Methodist 
Reformers."  In  November,  1827,  the  genend 
oonvention,  composed  of  ministers  and  lay 
delegates  elected  oy  the  state  oonventions  and 
nnion  societies,  assembled  in  Baltimore.  This 
convention  memorialized  the  general  conference 
of  1823  that  the  government  of  the  chnroh 
might  be  made  representative,  and  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mutual  rights  of  the  minia- 
ters  and  people.  To  tliis  memorial  the  ganer- 
a1  couferenoe  replied  adversely.  The  reform- 
ers then  withdrew  in  considerable  numbers,  In 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  called 
another  general  oonvention  in  Baltimore,  Nov. 
13,  1636.  This  convention  drew  up  17  "  Ar- 
ticles of  Assodation,"  to  serve  as  a  provision- 
al government  for  the  Associated  Methodiat 
ohnrches.  A  aubseqnent  convention,  which 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  November,  1830,  adopt- 
ed a  constitution  and  discipline  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Methodist  Protestant  chnn^ 
The  Rev.  Francis  Waters,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimora, 
was  elected  pre^dent.  This  constitution  opens 
with  the  enimciation  of  certain  elementary 
principles  which  lie  at  its  foundation.  It  oon- 
sists  of  1 T  articles,  defining  the  government  and 
discipline  of  this  body.  This  church  agrees  with 
the  parent  body  In  doctrine,  but  differs  in  eocle- 
nastical  govemmeot.  The  general  conference 
is  compiled  of  eqnal  numbers  of  clei^  and  lai- 
ty, elected  by  the  annaal  oonf  erenoea  in  the  ratio 
of  one  delegate  of  each  order  for  every  thoa- 
sand  oommunioants.  The  office  of  bishop  is 
not  recognized,  bnt  the  president  of  general 
conference  is  chosen  by  ballot  The  annual 
conference  consists  of  all  the  ordained  itinerant 
ministers  within  a  district,  and  it  elects  its  own 
president  The  oompodtion,  duties,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  general,  annual,  and  quarterly 
conferences  are  quite  similar  to  those  <rf  the 
like  bodies  in  the  parent  chnrch.  In  1858 
most  of  the  annual  conferences  in  the  free 
states  became  intensely  anti-slavery,  and  de- 
manded of  the  Keneral  conference  which  met 
in  Lynchbn:^,  Va.,  in  tiie  month  of  May,  such 
legltdatioD  as  should  eictnde  slaveholders  from 
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D  of  the  charch.  Ah  the  general 
conference  refased  to  comply,  IS  annual  con- 
ferenoes  Bent  delesates  to  a  convention  which 
met  in  Springfield,  O.,  Nov.  10,  1858.  This 
convention  snepended  all  official  connection 
viith  the  other  pordonE  of  the  church  to  long 
as  they  tolerated  Blaveholding.  SnbKqnently 
tliese  conferences  seeded  from  the  Methodist 
Protestant  chnrch,  and  with  a  few  from  the 
other  non-Episcopal  Methodist  hodlee  organ- 
ized the  "Methodist  Church."  This  secasdon 
reduoed  the  numerical  and  financial  strength 
of  the  original  church  folly  one  half,  leaving  to 
it  only  30  annnal  conferences.  The  Methodist 
Protestant  church  has  about  6S,000  ntemhers, 
and  about  (l,fiOO,000  worth  of  property.  The 
denomination  has  a  book  concern  in  Balti- 
more, and  pablishea  three  periodicals.  Ita 
oharcb  organ  ii  "The  Methodist  Protestant," 
pnblisbed  in  Baltimore.  It  has  likewise  on- 
der  its  control  fonr  literary  institntions.  The 
Methodist  ohoroh  had  in  1874  38  confer- 
enoes,  034  presoheri,  and  about  60,000  mem- 
bers. It  has  a  book  concern  and  publishes  a 
paper  at  Rttabnrgh,  Pa.,  and  sapports  a  mis- 
sionary board,  a  board  for  mintateriol  edu- 
cation, and  one  college.  —  6.  TAg  WetUyan 
MethodUt  Connection  of  Amtriea  was  organ- 
ized by  a  convention  of  161  members,  minis- 
terial and  lay,  convened  in  TTtics,  N.  Y.,  May 
Gl,  1848.  Prominent  among  its  founders  were 
Orange  Scott,  president  of  the  convention,  first 
editor  and  pnblisbing  agent  of  the  denomina- 
tion; Luther  Lee,  an  able  controversialist  and 
theologian,  author  of  "  Elements  of  Theology ;" 
Edward  Smith,  and  others  of  lai^  eiperienoe 
and  good  ability.  In  doctrine  and  religions 
usages  this  body  is  strictly  Hethodistic.  Its 
distinctive  features  appertain  to  questions  of 
morality  and  chnrch  polity.  Opposition  to 
slavery  was  a  principal  cause  of  its  organiza- 
tion. The  argument  ran  thus :  Slavery  is  sin 
per  *t;  therefore  Blavoholders  should  be  de- 
nied a  place  in  the  Christian  church.  A  strin- 
gent rule  was  enacted,  excluding  from  chnrch 
communion  not  only  all  slave  owners  and  slave 
traders,  bnt  al«o  all  who  claimed  that  the  in- 
stitution is  right.  This  denomination  did  mnch 
to  ednoate  the  public  to  the  point  of  positive 
oppontion  to  slavery.  A  strong  position  was 
also  taken  ogunit  intemperance,  forbidding  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  intoxicants  as  bev- 
erages, and  even  the  intentional  dding  of  oth- 
ers so  to  do.  Fellowship  with  freemasonry  and 
kindred  societies  is  forbidden,  as  incompati- 
ble with  the  spirit  and  precept  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  polity  of  tiiis  denomination 
unites  the  connectionel  and  congregational  ele- 
ments. In  interests  merely  lo<»l  the  churches 
are  independent,  but  those  which  are  general 
are  placed  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  con- 
ferences, genera]  and  yearly.  In  the  former, 
which  meets  qaadrennially,  rests  the  snpreme 
legislative  authority,  while  the  latter  are  for 
the  most  part  administrative.  These  confer- 
ences respectively  elect  their  own  preudeuts. 
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Equal  representation  of  tlie  laity  with  the  min- 
istry is  secured  in  all  the  conferences  by  spe- 
cific provision.  There  is  but  one  order  in  its 
ministry,  that  of  elders;  it  is  believed  that,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  bishops  are  but 
pastors,  and  deacons  supervised  the  temporal- 
ities of  the  chnrch.  Its  itineracy  is  voluntary, 
and  the  pastorate  is  purely  the  subject  of  agree- 
ment between  pastor  and  people.  There  are 
16  yearly  conferences,  mostly  confined  to  tie 
northern  states.  The  connection  owns  a  pub- 
lishing house  at  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  where  two 
papers  are  issued,  the  "American  Wesleyan," 
organ  of  the  denomination,  and  the  "Chil- 
dren's Bonner."  The  assets  are  estimated  at 
$40,1)00.  These  interests  are  supervised  by 
a  publishing  agent,  editors,  and  a  book  com- 
mittee consisting  of  six  ministers  and  six  lay- 
men, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  general 
conference.  The  connection  has  contribnt«d 
liberally  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education, 
has  a  well  organized  missionary  society,  and 
a  society  incorporated  for  the  aid  of  superan- 
nuated ministers  and  the  needy  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  ministers.  It  had  in  1BT4 
about  2S0  ministers  and  20,000  members, — 6. 
Canadian  Methodism.  Methodism  was  intro- 
duced into  the  eastern  British  provinces  by 
Wesleyan  missionaries  as  early  as  1766,  and 
was  afterward  greatiy  advanced  by  American 
itinerants  sent  out  bj  Coke.  Chief  among 
these  was  Freelwm  Garrettaon,  who  reached 
Nova  Scotia  in  1786.  Though  there  were 
classes  prior  to  this  time,  William  Losee,  who 
entered  Canada  in  1780,  is  regarded  as  the  first 
Methodist  itinerant  minister  in  that  province. 
Methodism  was  greatly  promoted  by  laborers 
from  the  United  States,  William  Case,  Henry 


Rysn,  Hatban  Bangs,  and  others,  who  in  the 

'    a  of  great  opposition  established  societies 

both  Lower  and  Upper  Canada.     Till  the 


war  of  181S  this  work  had  been  chiefly  di- 
rected by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch  of 
the  United  States.  The  war  interrupted  this 
int«rcourBe,  and  at  its  close  preachers  appointed 
to  Canadian  stations  by  ttie  Genesee  confer- 
ence were  regarded  with  snspioion.  The  rival 
claims  of  the  American  and  English  Methodists 
were  adjusted  in  IBSO  by  giving  to  the  Eng- 
lish conference  the  Jurisdiction  of  Lower  Can- 
ada and  to  the  Genesee  conference  that  of  the 
Upper  province.  -This  adjustment  did  not 
prove  satisfactory.  In  1628  the  Canada  con- 
ference, organised  in  18S4,  became  an  inde- 
pendent Methodist  church,  with  an  episcopal 
form  of  government,  bnt  in  1838  a  nnion 
with  the  British  conference  was  effected.  A 
portion  of  the  church  remsted  this  union,  and 
nas  continued  under  the  title  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  of  Canada.  In  govern- 
ment and  doctrine  it  is  like  tlie  parent  body. 
It  has  three  annual  conferences,  228  travel' 
ling  preachers,  226  local  preachers,  21,818 
members,  80,000  Sunday  school  scholars,  and 
chnrch  property  to  the  amount  of  tS,149,7T0, 
and  has  cbarge  of  two  coU^ate  institutions. 
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Tha  Dniait  of  the  larger  bodj  of  the  Canadi&n 
MathodistB  with  the  British  oonferenoe  was  dis- 
continued in  1840,  but  resnmed  in  184T.  In 
1878  the  British  oonference  granted  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Canadian  and  East  British  confer- 
ences to  exist  as  independent  organizations.  In 
June,  1874,  the  Wetleyan  conference  of  Canada 
was  divided  into  three  annual  eonferenoes;  but 
in  October  a  nnioii  was  formed  of  this  oonfer- 
enoe,  the  East  British  American,  and  tlie  New 
Oonnectional  Methodists  of  Canada,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Methodiat  Church  of  Canada." 
This  new  organization  has  950  travelling  preach- 
ers, 100,178  members,  more  than  100,000  Sun- 
daj  school  scholars,  one  university,  and  four 
«ollegiat«  and  aoademio  ^nstitntioos. — Other 
Methodist  bodies  are  the  Evangeliool  Associa- 
tion, oi^anized  in  1800,  largely  German,  which 
in  1874  hod  S  bishops,  15  annual  oonferenoes, 
1,213  preachers,  1,184  churches,  and  90,S49 
members;  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  also 
mostly  German,  organized  in  1800,  which  in 
1872  had  43  annual  conferences,  1,709  preach- 
ers, 8,912  organized  churches,  and  120,44^ 
members;  and  the  Free  Methodist  church,  or- 
ganized in  16S0,  which  in  1874  had  2  snperin- 
tenients,  B  annual  conferences,  170  preachers, 
and  6,000  members.  IV.  LiTKBATnnE,  Of  the 
immense  literature  of  Methodism,  besides  the 
works  and  biographies  of  its  founders  and  early 
promoters,  may  t>e  mentioned  the  following: 
"Annual  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Confer- 
ence;" "Minut«s  at  the  Annual  Conferences 
of  tiie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  (29  vols. 
8to);  "Journals  o(  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  (12  vols. 
8ro) ;  "  History  of  the  Religious  Movement 
called  Methodism,"  by  Abel  Stevens,  D.  D.  , 
vols.  8vo,  New  York,  1881) ;  "  History  of  Meth- 
odism," by  George  Smith  (8  vols.  8vo,  1863) 
"  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,' 
by  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.  (4  vols.  ISmo) ;  "  Hie- 
torjr  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  b; 
Abel  Stevens,  D.  D.  (4  vols.  8to)  ;  "  History 
of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ohnroh,"  by  Robert  Emory,  with  additions  by 
the  Rev.  W.  P.  Strickland;  "History  of  the 
Great  Secession,"  by  Charles  Elliott,  D.  D. ; 
"The  Oxford  Methodists,"  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Tyerman  (London,  1878) ;  "  History  of  the 
Organization  of  tbe  M.  E.  Oharch,  South,"  by 
A.  H.  Bedford,  D.  D.;  "Annals  of  Southern 
Methodism,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems; 
"  History  of  Methodism  in  Canada,"  by  G.  F. 
Playter;  "History  of  Canadian  Methodism," 
by  the  Rov,  John  Carroll  (4  vols.  Svo)  ;  "  His- 
torj  of  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  by  the  Bev.  W.  P.  Strickland  (Cin- 
cinnati, 18B0) ;  "  Theological  Institutes,"  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  D.  D.,  with  an 
analysis  by  the  Rev.  John  McClintock,  D.  D. ; 
SyttemittUdhe  Thmlogit  einhaitlich  behandelt, 
by  William  F.  Warren,  D.  D.  (8vo,  Bremen, 
1895);  "Defence  of  our  Fathers,"  by  Bishop 
Emory;  and  "Church  Polity,"  l>y  Abel  Ste- 
TNU,  D.  D.    For  a  complete  bibliography  of 
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Methodism  down  to  1860,  see  the  above  work 
of  Dr.  Warren. 

■ETH0D1D8.    See  Ctbil  and  Mbtrodius. 

HFTBE,  and  fletrie  ipttm.  See  Weights  asd 
MsAanpEB. 

■EniOKOHG,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
time  in  music.  It  is  a  kind  of  pendulum 
whose  centre   of    oscillation    is   beyond    the 

Eoint  of  suspension,  contrived  so  Uiat  it  may 
a  easily  carried  about  and  placed  convenient- 
ly on  a  table.  The  first  metronomes  went 
without  clockwork,  consisting  simply  of  a  rod 
with  sliding  balls  at  either  end,  and  suspended 
near  the  middle  on  a  horizontal  rod  which 
served  as  an  axle.  (See  Mbodahiob.)  The 
modern  instrument  is  k^t  in  motion  by  olook- 
work,  and  usually  consists  of  a  wooden  py- 
ramidal box  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  grad- 
nated  scale  of  figures  nnmbeiing  from  above 
downward.  A  pendulum,  tiearing  a  sliding 
weight  a  and  a  bob  b,  has  its  rod  graduated 
with  marks  corresponding  to  those  oo  the 
scale.  As  the  sliding  weight  is  moved  np,  the 
cMitre  of  oscillation  is  moved  further  beyond 
the  point  of  suspension  e,  and  the  vibt-^ons 
take  place  more  slowly.  The  scale  in  the 
instrument  from  which  the  drawing  was  made 
has  a  range  from  40  to  208,  tbe  numbers  cor- 
■esponding  to  the  number  of  beats  pf — =- -'- 


ed,e 


IS  to 


strike  at  the  begin 
ning  of  each  bar. 
The  knob  shown  at 
d  moves  tbe  bell  by 
means  of  a  slide ; 
«  is  the  key  for 
winding.       Modern 


ing  their  oomposi- 
ticns  with  the  met- 
ronomio  signs,  and 
many  of  the  pnnoi- 
pal  works  of  toe  old- 
er composers  have 
recently  been  thus 
marked  by  the  edi- 
tors. These  signs 
consist  of  a  note  togethi 
cal  or  metronomic  value. 
movement  is  marked  ' : 


with  its  nnmrai- 
For  example,  if  a 
183,  that  implies 
that  when  the  sliding  weight  is  set  at  182 
on  the  scale  the  pendulum  will  vibrate  once 
bi  each  quarter  note  in  the  bar.  Similarly, 
p  =60  would  signify  that  when  adjusted  at 
80  the  pendulum  wonld  vibrate  once  to  each 
half  note.  The  credit  of  tliis  invention  is 
usually  given  to  Maelzel,  but  it  more  properly 
belongs  to  Diederich  Winkel  of  Amstonlam, 
who  made  the  first  instrnment  about  181S. 
Maelzel  improved  upon  it  somewhat,  and  ap- 
propriated the  invention. 

nXKlCH.     1.  ncHflu  Wesnl  Si^wiifc 
prince,  an  Austrian  statesman,  bom  in 
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it  the  ooroDBtion  of  Leo- 
pold II.  (17S0).  Babsequentl;  he  stadied  jaris- 
pradence  for  a  time  in  Henti,  made  a  Jour- 
ney to  England  in  1T94,  became  Austrian  am- 
bawador  at  the  Hagae,  and  married  in  ITSS  the 
graoAdaagbteT  and  heiress  of  Prince  Kaaoitz, 
whose  large  domuns,  added  to  his  own  patri- 
monj,  made  tiim  one  of  the  wealthiest  land- 
holders of  Oermanj.  He  attended  the  con- 
gress of  Raatadt  in  1797-9,  and  was  ambati- 
eador  in  Dresden  in  1601,  in  Berlin  in  l&08-'4, 
and  in  Paris  in  1S06,  where  Napoleon  received 
faim  with  th«  remark:  "  Yon  ate  very  jonng  to 
represent  so  powertol  a  monaroL;."  "Your 
majestj  was  not  older  at  Austerlitz,"  replied 
Uettemich.  In  1807  he  conclnded  at  Fon- 
tainebleaa  the  convention  by  which  Braanan 
was  restored  to  Austria,  and  the  laoozo  river 
made  the  bonndary  of  Italy.  In  1B09,  on  the 
ODtbreak  of  the  war  between  AoBtiia  and 
France,  Mettemich  joined  the  emperor  Francis 
in  Hungary,  and  sncceeded  Gonnt  Stadion  aa 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  lu  1610  he  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  with  Champigny  in  re- 
gard to  Napoleon's  marriage  with  ^Uria  I^n- 
isa,  and  su^quently  escorted  the  arohdncheBs 
to  Paris.  Yet  he  never  ceased  to  watch  the  am- 
bitions designs  of  Napoleon,  and  kept  himself 
in  constant  commnnioation  with  the  English 
and  Russian  governments.  Napoleon,  in  his 
interview  with  him  in  Dresden,  June  27, 1S18, 
accused  Hetternich  of  conspiring  against  him, 
while  professing  to  conclade  with  him  a  treaty 
of  peace.  In  fact,  while  Mettemich  was  ma- 
king proposals  of  peac^  to  Napoleon,  a  for- 
mal treaty  was  ooududed  at  Reichenbach,  by 
which  Anstria  engaged  to  declare  war  against 
France  in  case  the  conditions  which  were  to 
be  proposed  at  Prague  should  not  be  accepted. 
This  treaty  was  for  a  long  time  kept  secret. 
The  formal  declaration  of  war  was  drawn 
Dp  by  Hettomich's  order,  Aug.  II,  and  the 
qnadraple  alliance  was  concluded  by  him  at 
Teplitz,  Sept.  9.  Mettemioh's  great  influence 
in  this  war  soon  became  apparent.  Tbe  kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wfirtemberg  were  indnced  to 
foraake  Napoleon  by  a  secret  provinon  made 
through  Hetternich  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tectedagainst  popular  distarbances,  and  should 
receive  additional  possessions.  He  was  re- 
warded by  the  Austrian  emperor  with  the 
hereditary  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
conferred  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipsio. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  all  subsequent  con- 
ferenom  and  treaties.  When  the  congress  of 
"Vienna  opened,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  preside  over  its  deliberations.  He  attended 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-Cbspelle  in  1S18,  was 
chancellor  of  state  in  1821,  attended  the  oon- 
greas  of  Verona  in  1822,  and  nntil  the  revo- 
Intion  of  1S4S  exercised  a  remarkable  ascen- 
dancy over  the  afFaira  of  Anstria  and  Europe, 
as  the  leading  champion  of  conservatism.  He 
was  etrennoDBly  opposed    to   tbe   policy  of 
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Franoe  as  iuangorated  by  the  revolntion  of 
1880.  After  the  death  of  Francis  (1836)  Met- 
temich remained  in  office  as  chancellor  and 
prime  minister  to  his  successor  Ferdinand.  In 
1840  and  1841,  during  tbe  complication  of  the 
oriental  anestion,  he  exerted  his  influence  in 
favor  of  tne  maintenance  of  peace  abroad.  At 
home  bis  iron  rale  prepared  the  way  for  the 
revolution  which  terminated  his  power  (March 
18,  1848).  Barely  escaping  with  his  life  from 
the  people,  he  fled  throng  Holland  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  till  November,  1849. 
He  next  removed  to  Brupsels,  and  in  1861 
returned  to  Vienna.  On  his  way  thither  he 
visited  his  estate  on  the  Johannisberg,  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  Francis  in  1616, 
but  which  dnring  the  revolutionaiy  move- 
ments in  Germany  in  1848-'e  had  been  taken 
from  hia  control,  and  while  there  received  a 
visit  from  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia. 
Without  resuming  public  office,  he  continued 
nntil  bis  death  to  exerdae  great  influence  in 
political  affairs.  The  prince  was  fond  of  let- 
ters and  art ;  and  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  Alex- 
ander TOD  Humboldt  he  remarks  that  his  incli- 
nation would  have  led  him  rather  to  the  sphere 
of  science  than  to  that  of  diplomacy.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  Austrian  titles,  he  was  created  hy 
the  king  of  Naples  duke  of  Portella,  with  a 
pension  of  60,000  Neapolitan  ducata,  and  was 
made  a  Spanish  duke,  while  honors  and  pres- 
ents were  showered  upon  him  hy  all  European 
potentates.  II.  Klthoid,  prince,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding  by  his  second  wife  (the  baro- 
ness of  Leykam  and  countess  Beilstein),  bom 
in  Vienna,  Jan.  T,  1S29.  After  offldating  as 
ambassador  in  Dresden  and  as  attach^  to  tlie 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  during  the  war  of 
I8C9,  he  became  soon  after  the  peace  of  Vilia- 
franca  (July  11, 18G9)  ambassador  at  Paris,  and 
held  the  post  till  December,  1871,  He  was 
made  hereditary  councillor  of  tbe  Austrian  em- 
pire in  1881,  and  privy  councillor  in  1864.— He 
married  in  ]8S6  his  niece,  the  princess  Paulikk 
(bom  Feb.  28,  1886),  a  daughter  of  Count 
Maurice  B&ndor,  and  the  heiress  of  vast  estates. 
Tbe  princess  became  an  intimate  friend  of  tbe 
empress  Eugenie  and  b  brilliant  leader  of  so- 
ciety in  Pans  during  tlie  second  empire. 

MFITKAT,  an  agricultural  and  penitentiary 
colony  of  France,  in  tbe  department  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  6  m.  N.  of  Tours,  on  the  railway  to 
Le  Mans.  It  is  a  celebrated  establishment  for 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  ofienders,  which 
is  supported  mainly  by  its  own  labor,  and  to 
some  extent  by  voluntary  donations  and  an- 
nual subscriptions.  Fr6d6rlo  Auguste  Demetz 
{who  was  born  May  12,  1786,  and  died  at  Met- 
tray,  Nov.  8,  1878)  was  the  founder.  He 
studied  law,  and  for  several  years  was  a  jud^ 
of  the  court  of  poliee  oorrKtionelU  at  Paris. 
In  order  to  learn  the  beat  wa;  to  reform  juve- 
nile criminals,  he  investigated  the  agricnlturol 
colonies  in  Hsmbntg,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
for  the  reformation  oi  young  offenders,  and  in 
1886  made  a  tonr  of  inspection  of  the  peni- 
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tentiaries  in  the  United  Btatea.  On  his  return 
to  France,  H.  Demetz,  in  connection  with  the 
TiBConot  Bretjgni^rea  de  Courteilles,  estab- 
lished in  1839  the  colony  of  Hettray,  the  vis- 
count offering  a  portion  of  Lis  own  estate 
{or  the  experiment.  In  Jaly  they  assembled 
93  yonngp  men  and  began  training  them  for 
teachers  for  tbe  yoang  offenders  who  were 
to  be  bronght  there.  In  January,  1840,  they 
admitted  12  young  ariminals,  and  gradaally 
Increased  the  number,  till  in  Aagust,  1679,  793 
were  under  training;  and  from  the  foundation 
to  that  date  4,387  had  been  received.  The 
boys  are  divided  into  families  of  60 ;  the  labor 
ia  chiefly  agricultural,  though  various  trades 
ore  carried  on ;  and  the  establishment  is  almost 
wholly  self-sap  plied,  though  not  entirely  aelf- 
aapporting.  After  the  death  of  Conrteilles 
(18M)  the  BDperiDtendence  of  the  establish- 


ment devolved  on  Bemetz.  Demeti  pablisbed 
Projet  d'itahlitument  d'vne  mauon  de  refuge 
pour  Us  privenvi  aegviltit  d  Uur  gortU  d« 
pntmi  (Paris,  1836);  LettretUTU»yttim»pifix- 
Untiaire  (163S);  Rapport  tur  U»  pinittaeUrt 
del  StaU-UnU  (183BJ ;  Siiumi  »ur  U  tytthna 
piniUTitiairt  (184T);  Rapport  *ur  U*  cohniei 
agrieole*  (1660);  and  an  interesting  series  of 
annual  reports  to  the  toeiiti  patemtlU  on  the 
condition  of  the  colony  of  Mettray. 

JIFTZ,  a  fortified  city  of  the  German  Reicbs- 
land  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  at  the  condueoce  of 
the  Seille  and  Hoselle,  80  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Strasbnrg;  pop.  in  1871,  5I,S86,  which  has 
been  mDoh  dimihished  by  Frenoii  emigratioa 
since  the  cession  to  Germany.  The  city  is 
snrroanded  by  a  regular  system  of  fortifico- 
tiona,  and  entered  by  nine  gates  with  draw- 
bridges.    The   most  important  works  were 


commenced  by  Van  ban  and  Belle-Isle  and  com- 
pleted by  Cormontaigne;  and  since  the  Ger- 
man occupation  the  fortifications  have  been 
improved  and  extended.  The  esplanade  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  city  ia  a  beautiful  promenade ;  the 
quarter  on  the  right  side  of  tiie  Moselle  con- 
tains many  steep  and  narrow  streets.  Among 
the  principtd  public  buildings  are  the  arsenal, 
the  cathedral,  the  chnrchea  of  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Ronde  and  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent,  both 
of  great  antiquity,  the  military  hospittJ,  the 
hall  of  justice,  and  the  public  library.  Besides 
many  Roman  Catholic  chnrcbos  and  convents, 
it  contains  a  Calvintst  church  and  several  syn- 
agogues. It  bos  manafaotorles  of  woollen 
goods,  hosiery,  pluah,  embroidery,  beer,  tiles,  I 
and  nails.  Its  manufacture  of  silk  plush  for  ' 
h.its  is  very  extensive. — Metz  was  known  to  , 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Divodurum,  i 
changed  subsequently  to  that  of  Mediomatrici,  | 


having  been  the  capital  of  that  tribe  of  Bel- 

S'o  Ganl ;  in  the  Cth  century  it  was  called 
ettis  or  Metis.  It  became  celebrated  at  the 
capital  of  Anstrasia,  which  was  afterward 
called  the  kingdom  of  Mets,  and  which  in  the 
middle  of  the  9th  oeutnry  assumed  the  name 
of  Lorraine.  Early  in  tbe  10th  century  Mets 
fell  into  tbe  power  of  Henry  Ihe  Fowler  of 
Germany,  and  subsequently  became  a  free  im- 

fierial  city,  famous  for  ita  commerce,  its  bril- 
iant  society,  and  its  love  of  letters  and  art. 
As  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  bishoprics  of 
Lorrune,  it  witnessed  many  commotions  oansed 


besie^  several  months  by  Charles  V.,  and  st 
cessfuUy  defended  by  the  duke  of  Guise.    It 
was  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia (1648).    At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
1870  the  third  corps  of  the  French  army  waa 
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stationed  at  Uetz  under  Manhal  Bezaine.  Na- 
poleon III.  arrived  there  on  Jnl;  S8  and  as- 
Bomed  the  chief  commend.  After  the  defeats 
at  Wftrth  and  Forbach,  Aug.  S,  abont  half  of  tlie 
French  um  J-  was  concentrated  here,  and  on  the 
8th  Marshal  Bazaine  aasntned  comnuuid.  On 
the  14th  the  emperor  with  the  vanguard  left 
Metz  and  crossed  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  same 
dS7  the  first  attempt  of  Bazaine  to  prepare  for 
retreat  was  aheoked  hy  the  battle  of  Conroelles. 
The  immediatelj  ancceeding  battles  of  Mars- 
In-Tonr  on  the  19th,  and  Gravelotte,  18th, 
drove  the  French  within  their  fortifications,  and 
MetK  was  now  cloaelj'  Itesij^ed  bj  the  Germans 
nnder  Prinoe  Frederick  C^arlee.    The  snbse- 

Saent  attempts  of  Bazune  to  break  oat  were 
efeated,  the  more  important  sorties  being 
repulsed  on  Ang.  S6,  81,  Sept.  1,  22~2S,  ST, 
Oct.  a,  and  7-8,  On  Oct  27  Metz  capitnlated, 
Bazdne  surrendering  his  entire  force  to  Prince 
Frederick  Chartea.  (See  Bazaihi.)  67  the 
treaty  of  Frankfort,  Majr  10,  1871,  Metz  was 
inctoded  in  the  cession  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
territory  to  Qermanj.  For  the  sorrender  at 
Metz  Marshal  Bazaine  was  tried  bj  oonrt  mar- 
tial at  Yeradlles,  the  duke  d'Aum^e  presiding. 
At  the  conclnnon  of  the  trial,  Dec.  10,  I8TS, 
the  ^'adgea  declared  Bazaine  guilty  of  the  capit- 
ulation of  Metz  and  of  the  army  in  the  open 
field  without  doing  all  that  was  prescribed  by 
honor  and  duty  to  avoid  the  surrender.  He 
was  unanimoDsIy  condemned  to  death,  and  to 
degradation  from  hia  rank  previous  to  his 
execution ;  but  all  the  members  of  the  court 
ngned  an  appeal  for  mercy,  which  the  duke 
d'Anmale  in  person  presented  to  Prendent 
MacMahon,  who  commuted  Bazalne's  sentence 
to  80  years'  seclusion.  He  was  sent  to  the 
island  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  but  escaped  Aog. 
9.  1874. — See  JHs  (heratumen  dtr  tweiten 
ArmM  torn  Begitm  da  Srieg»  bit  tur  Ca- 
pitulation ton  Mett,  by  the  bsron  von  der 
Qoltz  (Berlin,  1878). 

MFIZF,  GabiM,  a  Datch  paint«r,  bom  In  Ley- 
den  in  1616,  died  there  in  166B,  or  according 
to  some  anthorities  in  I6S9,  In  his  youth  he 
settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  rose  to  emi- 
nence OS  a  genre  painter,  being  distinguished 
for  minute  imitation  of  nature.  He  painted 
a  few  portraita,  including  one  of  Admiral  Van 
Tromp  now  in  the  Louvre.  His  pictures  bring 
very  high  pricee. 

MKVIMNI,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Oise,  built  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Paris 
and  Versailles  railway,  8  m.  S.  W.  of  Paris 
and  S  m.  S.  W.  of  Fort  Iwy ;  pop.  in  186S, 
6,417.  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  Mendon  was 
occupied  by  the  1 1th  German  army  oorps,  which 
during  the  night  of  Jan.  18,  1871,  repulsed  a 
vehement  sortie  of  the  troops  of  Pans.  The 
castle  of  Meudon,  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  second  empire  the  anmmer  reslaence  of 
Prinoe  Napoleon,  was  burned  on  Jan.  30. 

MEOUIf,  intetae  Tmftb  vaa  der,  a  French 
utiBt,  bora  in  Brussels  in  1684,  died  in  Paris,. 
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Oct  IS,  1800.  He  was  in  early  youth  a  pnpii 
of  Peter  Bnayers,  a  punter  of  battles,  ano  was 
invited  to  Paris  to  paint  campaign  scenes  in 
the  life  of  Louis  XIV.  Ha  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  there,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  painter 
of  battles,  hunting  scenes,  and  cavalcades. 


Hagne,  in  1679,  died  in  SorC,  Denmark  Sept. 
20,  ISSg.  He  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Bame- 
veldt,  and  in  1610  became  professor  of  history 
at  Leyden,  and  in  1611  of  Greek.  The  states 
of  Holland  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  his- 
toriographer, but  on  the  execution  of  Bame- 
veldt  he  was  sabject«d  to  persecotion,  and  in 
1620  accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
history  in  the  university  of  SorO.  He  wrote 
numerous  monographs  on  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  and  his  collected  works  fill  IS 
volnmes  folio  (Florence,  1741-'6S).— His  son 
JoHAirms  (181S-'64)  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  antiquarian  scholar, 

MEUHBE-ST-WISHJjE,  a  N.  E.  department 
of  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Lorraine,  bor- 
dering on  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  the  German 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  Vosges  and  Mense;  area,  2,026  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  866  187.  By  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort,  May  10,  1671,  Germany  took  bota 
France  almost  one  half  of  the  department  of 
Meurthe  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Moselle,  By 
a  law  of  the  French  national  assembly,  Sent 
11,  1871,  the  portions  of  Meurthe  and  Mo- 
selle remaining  were  united  under  the  pro- 
visional name  of  Menrthe-etMoselle.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Meurthe.  The  surface  is 
generally  uneven,  but  none  of  the  hills  are 
more  than  700  ft  high,  and  they  are  covered 
with  forests,  fmit  treea,  and  vineyards.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  department  Is 
notedforthevariety  of  its  productions.  Among 
the  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  building 
stone,  and  gypsum.  There  are  some  mann- 
factures  of  linen,  muslin,  canvas,  and  wool- 
len stufFa.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Nancy,  Lnn6ville,  Toul,  and  Briey. 
Oapital,  Nancy. 

MEDSE  (anc.  Mota;  Dutch,  Maai;  Flem. 
Moot),  a  river  which  rises  in  the  department 
of  Haute-Mame  in  France,  and,  flowing  mun- 
ly  N.  through  Yosgea,  Meuse,  and  Ardennea, 
enters  Belgium  near  Cfaarlemont  From  Na- 
mur  it  flows  N.  E.-till  near  its  entrance  into 
Holland,  when  again  it  bends  N.,  then  flows 
N.  W.,  and  finally  W,  A  little  below  Gorktim 
it  divides  Into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
takes  the  name  of  Merwede,  and,  after  again 
dividing  and  forming  with  its  arms  the  isl- 
and of  Ysselmonde,  falls  into  the  North  sea 
amid  shoals  and  quiokaands ;  while  the  other 
brwioh,  whioh  Sows  more  to  the  south,  and 
likewise  subdivides  into  two  smaller  streams, 
discharges  its  waters  by  these  channels  into 
different  parts  of  the  same  sea.  The  delta  of 
the  Meuse  ia  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean river,    us  principal  tributaries  are :  in 
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France,  the  Mouzon  and  the  Chiera;  in  Bel- 
giatn,  the  Lesse,  the  Sambre,  and  the  Oartbe; 
In  Eollaod,  the  Waal,  the  Look,  and  the  weeb- 
era  Tasel.  The  chid!  ciUes  on  its  buike  are 
Verdnn,  Sedan,  M^ddres,  and  Oharlemont,  in 
France ;  Namar  and  LiSge,  in  Belgium  j  Uaee- 
trioht,  Venloo,  Dort,  and  Rotteroain,  in  Hol- 
land. The  river  is  over  650  m.  long,  and  it  is 
navigable  to  Verdun,  480  m.  from  the  sea. 

MEDSE,  a  N.  E.  department  of  France,  in 
the  old  province  of  Lorraine,  bordering  on 
Belgium  and  the  departmenta  of  Uenrthe-et- 
Hoselle,  Vosges,  Hante-Mame,  Uarne,  and  Ar- 
denues;  area,  2,S68  Bq.  m.;  pop.  in  18T3,  384,- 
T3S.  The  Fauwllea  mountains  tfaverse  it  from 
B.  E.  to  N.  W.,  and  send  off  namerons  ramifioa- 
liona.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Uenae,  Aisne, 
Aire,  and  Ome.  Cotton  and  iron  are  manu- 
factured. It  is  divided  into  the  arrondiase- 
ments  of  Bar-le-Dao.  Oommercj,  Montm6dj, 
and  Verdun.    Oapital,  Bar-ls-Dao. 

MEW,  or  8m  Hew,  a  name  given  in  Qreat 
Britain  to  some  of  the  smaller  gnlla,  and  espe- 
cial!; to  the  common  European  species  (lantt 
cantu,  Linn.},  called  alao  mater  mew. 

MESIGAiV  PICmRE  WUTDHS.     See  EiXBO- 


HEXIW  (Ebtados  TTmnoB  db  M&jioo  ;  Aztec, 
Mexitli),  a  federal  repablio  ooonpjing  the  8. 
W,  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
between  lat  IG"  and  82"  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  88* 
84'  and  117"  7'  W.  It  is  hoanded  N.  and  N.  E. 
bj  the  United  States ;  E.  bj  the  golf  of  Uexico 
and  the  Caribbean  sea;  S.  £.  bj  Belize;  &.  bj 
Guatemala;  and  S.  and  W.  b;  tiio  Pacific.  Its 
maximum  length  from  the  Guatemala  frontier 
to  the  eitrema  N.  W.  limit  is  1,990  m. ;  ita 
maximum  breadth,  about  lat.  26°  N.,  is  760  m. ; 
the  breadth  in  lat  1S°,  between  Vera  Cm2  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Manzanillo  on  the  Faciflo,  is 
but  640  m.,  and  the  minimum  distance  between 
the  two  oceans,  140  m.  from  K.  to  B.,  is  on 
the  isthmus  of  Xehuantepeo.  The  republic  is 
divided  into  27  states,  one  federal  district,  and 
one  territory,  which,  with  their  areaa,  popula- 
tion, and  capitals,  according  to  statistical  re- 
ports of  issa  and  1873,  but  chiefly  the  former, 
arc  aa  follows: 
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In  the  tables  for  1878,  giving  a  total  of  9,400,- 
000,  the  papulation  of  some  atates  was  eiag- 
geratod.  The  most  densely  populated  re^ons 
an  the  table  landa  and  the  dopes  of  the  Oor- 
diilera.  There  are  in  the  republic  18  cities  or 
towns  whose  population  exceeds  20,000;  in  13 
of  them  it  is  above  80,000,  and  in  6  more  than 
50,000. — In  regard  to  geographical  poaition, 
Mexico  is  highly  favored.  It  Ilea  between  two 
great  oceans,  has  a  northern  frontier  of  1,400 
and  a  soutbem  of  S4S  m.,  and  a  seaboard  of 
e.oes  m.,  1,077  m.  of  which  are  on  the  gnlf  ot 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  4,408  m. 
on  the  Pacific,  including  2,010  m.  of  shore 
washed  by  the  gulf  of  California.  The  coasts, 
being  deeply  indented,  especially  in  the  pwiin- 
■    of  Lower  Cahfornia,  with  numerous  bays 


promontories,  a  .  .  . 
line.  The  principal  gulfs  are  those  ot  Mex- 
ico and  California,  the  first  of  which  ranks 
among  the  largest  in  the  world.     The  more 

noteworthy  bays  are  those  of  Oaborca,  San 
Juan  Bantista,  La  Bruja,  and  TegDece,  on  the 
coast  of  Sonora;  Campeachy  and  Tehnantepeo, 
washing  respectively  the  S.  and  S.  shores  of 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  San  Luis,  Las 
Auimas,  Malaga,  Santa  Marina,  Magdalena,  San 
Francisco  or  San  Sebastian,  and  MolejS,  in 
Lower  California;  La  Asuncion,  EspiritQ  San- 
to, and  Chetumal,  in  Yucatan.  The  prindpal 
capes  are  Catoche  in  Yucatan,  E^o  in  Vera 
Cruz,  Corrientes  in  Jalisco,  and  Fulmo,  San 
Lucas,  San  Lazaro,  San  Eugenio,  and  San 
Quentip,  in  Lower  California.  All  the  coasts 
washed  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  tlie  guU  of 
Mexico  are  low,  fiat,  and  sandy,  except  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tabasco  river,  where  the 
heighta  of  Ban  Gabriel  extend  N.  E.  and  S. 
W.  for  about  80  va. ;  but  the  majestic  monn- 
t^B  of  Vera  Cruz,  visible  many  leagues  to 
seaward,  form  a  picturesque  background  which 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  shore  reg^a  of 
that  state.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  coasta, 
thongh  generally  low,  are  here  and  there  rough' 
ened  by  spurs  extending  from  the  Cordillem 
toward  the  ocean.  OS  the  M.  E.  eoaat  of 
Yucatan  are  some  islands ;  that  of  Cozt  met, 
called  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  pen- 
insula the  island  of  Swallows,  and  by  the 
Spanish  conquerors  Santa  Crnz,  has  an  area 
of  abont  800  sq.  m.,  abounds  in  forests  of  pre- 
ciona  timber,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  shrine  to 
which  the  ancient  Mexicans  made  pilgrimagea 
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to  irorriup  Anx  idola  in  tcm^M,  tke  rains  of 
which  am  (tiU  visible.  Oinaea  ialand  or  Peria 
del  GoUo,  in  tiie  bay  of  Oan^ieaofar,  ia  16  m. 
long  and  sbont  fl  m.  wide,  with  a  Maport  of 
the  same  name.  Other  ialanda  in  the  golf  of 
Mezioo  are  the  iilaa  de  los  8w3rifloios  near 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  islet  on  whidi  was  bnilt 
the  fort  or  oaatle  of  San  Joan  d«  Ulna  iost  op- 
posite Vera  Orn^  famoDs  in  Mexican  nisbwy. 
Gnadalnpe,  OerrM,  San  Benito,  Loboa,  and 
Sant»  Hatiganta  iahmds  are  sitnated  o&  the  W. 
shoreaf  LowerOatitornin;  indie  gnU  of  Cali- 
fomta  are  tboaa  ot  Angel  de  la  Ourda  (67  m. 
long),  nbortHi,  Oinnen,  and  Oert^o;  and  the 
iaieta  of  Berillagipedo  are  abont  S50  m.  to  sea- 
ward. The  hubon  aa  tite  Osribbeon  aea, 
wbere  the  oc»uaeree  ia  qnite  unimportant,  are 
eioeUent;  while  thoae  of  the  golf  of  Uexioo 
(Prograo,  OarapeMhy,  Tabasco,  OoatEacoaloos, 
Yen  Gnu,  and  Tupan)  have  0UI7  open  road- 
steads, liw  shore  b^i«  noapproaidtabie  bj  vtj 
kind  of  oraft  dnring  the  prerslenoe  of  north- 
era  ;  and  the  ports  of  Tamiico,  on  the  Pilsnoo, 
and  Matamoros,  on  the  RLd  Grande,  are  not 
alw»7H  aooewibJe  even  to  Teasels  of  small 
dranght  B7  far  the  most  oommodions  har- 
bors io  the  repoblic  are  those  on  the  Pacifio 
and  the  gulf  ot  Oalifornia,  the  principal  be- 
ing Acap■lIlI^o,  Manxanillo,  San  Bias,  Vwystlp^ii 
Gnapnas,  and  La  Paz. — The  face  <a  the  conn- 
try  la  eztr«mel7  dii>er^ed.  The  littoral  re- 
pons  are  in  general  low  and  sandjr,  eepeoiall7 
on  the  AtiantK)  side,  where  they  were  probably 
sabmerged  at  no  remoto  period  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  moDntains.  In  no  port  of  the  re- 
pnblio  within  SO  m.  of  the  sea  does  the  land 
rise  higher  than  1,000  ft.,  except  perhaps  in 
ChiApas,  where  the  obain  of  the  Mexioan 
Andes  presents  a  mural  barrier  facing  the 
ocean,  toward  which  the  desoent  is  eiceedioK- 
ly  rapid.  Bnt  the  traveller  ioomeyiiig  inland 
from  either  side,  N.  of  the  Tehnontepeo  i»th- 
mna,  cliTnbs  by  a  sncoesaion  of  gigantic  terraced 
monntaios  to  a  table  land  with  a  niean  elevation 
of  8,000  ft^  extending  far  beyond  the  north- 
ern limits  of  the  reoobUo.  On  the  railway 
from  Vera  Oroz  to  tlie  capital,  every  variety 
of  climate  la  experienced  wiliiin  the  space  of  a 
few  hoors,  and  the  natural  prodnctiona  pecn- 
liar  to  each  are  sueceesively  passed  in  review, 
from  the  sngar  cane,  indigo  plant,  and  plantaiji 
of  the  tropics,  to  the  pinee,  firs,  and  lichens  of 
the  north.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  enters 
the  UexicBii  territory  from  Gnatemala,  and  to 
about  lat  17°  80'  extends  almoet  midway  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Paoiflo  oceans;  from 
that  point  it  curves  nearly  due  K.  to  laL  SI" 
16',  and  approaches  the  E.  coast,  attaining  its 
maiimoiD  elevation  somewhat  B.  of  the  par- 
allel of  Mexico  city,  between  Tolaca  on  one 
side  and  Jalapa  and  Cordova  on  the  other, 
where  several  peaks  rise  to  16,000  and  17,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Btill  fnrther  N.  t^e  Sierra 
Hadre  nms  N.  by  W.  toward  Goanajnato, 
near  which  oity  it  widens  ooninderablj  and 
separates  into  three  distinct  branches,  the  most 
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easterly  of  which  irendi  in  a  genendl^  north- 
eni  direction  throagh  Naevo  Le<Ht  to  IM.  84° 
SO',  then  bends  N.  W.,  and,  traversing  Coa- 
hnUa,  gradnally  declines  hi  devation  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Bio  Grande.  The  central  branch, 
or  OordiUera  de  Anihnac,  the  highest  of  the 
three,  nms  N.  W.  through  Zacatecas,  Dnrango, 
and  Chihoobna,  taking  sncceesivdy  the  names 
of  Sierra  de  Aoha,  Sierra  de  Iob  Mimbree,  Sierra 
Verde,  and  Sierra  de  las  Grnllas ;  abont  lat. 
80°  it  is  nnited  by  a  system  of  spurs  with  two 
lateral  chains,  that  of  Texas  to  the  esst,  and 
that  of  Sonora  to  the  west.  The  weatem  chain, 
or  Cordillera  proper,  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  last  througb  Michoscan,  Jalisco,  Zacatecas, 
Siosloa,  and  tionora,  and  is  linked  by  spurs 
advancing  westward  to  the  maritime  Alps  of 
California.  That  portion  of  the  Mexican  Andes 
richest  in  silver  is  cranprised  between  lai.  16* 
and  29",  while  tho'allnvial  mriferons  soil  odd- 
tinnes  a  few  degrees  fnrther  northward.  A 
striking  aunilarity  between  the  general  stnie- 
tore  of  the  Mezkau  and  that  of  the  Sonth 
American  Andes  is  observable  in  the  hirnnuo* 
or  vast  tigenret  freqn«itlyinteTseetiDg  theOor- 
dilleras.  The  hacks  of  the  moimtains  form  very 
elevated  plateans  or  badus,  snffidently  aniform 
in  height  to  be^egsrded  as  one  coDtinnons  table 
land.  The  valley  of  Mexico  is  an  elliptiotl 
plain  with  an  area  of  abont  040  sq.  m.,  fringed 
on  the  east,  sonth,  and  west  by  lofty  pe^s, 
some  of  which  are  active  volcanoes.  Indeed, 
the  plain  may  be  regarded  as  one  vast  volcanio 
hearth,  roogheoed  at  intervals  by  isolated  hills 
riung  abruptly  from  the  eorrotrnding  leveL 
The  moat  «devated  munmits  are  at  the  Bonth- 
east,  where  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihnatl  tower 
majestically  over  all  the  reat  Bo  regular  is 
the  great  plateau  (formed  ezcluBively  bv  the 
broad,  undulating,  flattened  crest  of  (he  Mexi- 
can Andes,  and  not  the  swelling  of  a  valley 
between  two  moontain  ridges,  such  as  the  alpine 
valley  of  Bolivia  or  that  of  Thibet),  and  so  gen- 
tle are  the  slonee  where  depressions  oocnr,  that 
the  journey  from  Mexico  to  Santa  F£,  New 
Mexico  (abcot  1,800  m.),  miebt  be  perilormed 
in  a  fonr-wheeled  vehicle.  Jrom  Mexico  S.  to 
Oajaca,  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  that  name, 
with  an  elevation  varying  from  8,000  to  6,000 
ft,  the  route  is  ahnost  aa  level  as  from  the 
capital  northward.  Traces  of  volcanic  fire,  ao 
numerous  near  the  "W.  coast  of  Guatemala  and 
in  Ban  Salvador,  disappear  in  the  gneiaa-granite 
moantains  of  Oajaca ;  bat  they  again  become 
apparent,  perb^s  for  the  last  time  toward  the 
north,  in  the  central  Cordillera  de  Anibuao. 
There  a  line  of  summits,  comprising  the  vol- 
canoes of  Tax  tla,  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  Iitao- 
cihnatl,  Toluca,  Jomllo,  and  Oolima,  extends, 
between  lat.  18°  16'  and  ]B°  SO',  almost  dne 
E.  and  W.  across  the  republic,  and  lies  nesrly 
perpendicnlar  to  the  grest  axis  of  the  chain  ot 
Guatemala  and  An^uac.  The  following  are 
the  principal  monntain  peaks  of  Mexico,  the 
first  t«n  b^ng  volosnoee,  with  their  hdgbts 
■ooor^ng  to  the  most  recent  measnremaits: 
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Of  the  Toloanoes,  OrUaba,  lEtacdhnatl,  Popo- 
oatepetLTolnoa,  jornllo,  and  Oolima  form  an 
E.  uid  W.  line  nearlj  across  the  republio,  and 
will  be  fonnd  described  nnder  their  own  nameg. 
The  first  foar  rise  far  above  the  limit  of  per- 
petual mow.  San  Martin  or  Taxtla,  in  the 
monntains  and  near  the  town  of  the  latter 
name,  in  the  etate  of  Vera  Orni,  emits  daj  and 
night  a  oolnmn  of  fiame  visible  far  to  seaward 
ia  the  gnlf.  Its  last  eruption  ooonrred  shortly 
after  the  oonqaest. — Uexioo  is  verj  imperfectly 
watered,  having  comparatively  few  rivers,  and 
bnt  a  small  number  of  these,  owing  to  the  pe- 
onllftr  topography  of  the  oonntry,  are  naviga- 
ble. The  largest  is  the  Bio  Bravo  del  Norte 
or  Rio  Grande,  which  forms  part  oC  the  boun- 
dary with  the  United  States,  oolleotmg  the 
waters  gf  the  Uexioan  rivers  Coacbos  (itself  of 
ooDsiderable  magnitude),  Salada,  and  Sabinas, 
and  of  several  minor  streams.  The  Panaoo, 
with  its  nomeroDS  tributaries,  druns  a  portion 
of  Gnaiiajnato,  Uezioo,  San  Luis  Potosl,  and 
Tamanlipas,  and  empties  into  the  gulf  B  m.  be- 
low Tampioo.  It  is  navigable  by  small  vessels 
for  about  BO  m.  from  its  month,  which  la  ob- 
etrooted  by  a  bar  with  bnt  9  ft.  of  water.  The 
Alvarado  aud  Ooatzaooaloos  descend  from  the 
Oijaoa  mountains,  traverse  that  state  and  Vera 
Omz,  and  fall  into  the  gulf  60  and  140  m.,  r»- 
Bpeotively,  8.  E.  of  the  city  of  Vera  Omz.  Bnt 
for  the  bar  at  its  month  and  numerous  shoals, 
the  Ooatzacoaloos  might  be  navigated  foraoon- 
siderable  distance  by  large  vessels.  The  Gri- 
jalva  or  Tabasco  taies  its  rise  in  Guatemala, 
enters  Mexico  by  the  southern  frontier  of  Chia- 
pas, which  state  and  that  of  Tabasco  it  traverses, 
and  empties  into  the  gnlf  at  the  N.  E.  oorner 
of  Tabasco  by  two  mouths.  This  river  passes 
the  capitals  of  the  two  states  iust  named,  be- 
tween which  it  flows  under  a  nigh  mountain ; 
it  ia  deep  and  often  rapid,  and  in  the  lower 
half  of  ita  oonrse,  which  lies  through  a  thickly 
wooded  ooaotry,  is  nav^able  by  schooners.  The 
impetoons  Usninaainta  also  rises  in  Guatemala, 
flows  tlirongh  Ohiapaa  and  Tabasoo,  and  dis- 
embognea  in  tbe  Lagnna  de  TArminos  In  Tuov 
tan,  b^g  linked  to  the  Tabasoo  by  a  number 
of  eoffM  or  tmnsveraal  canals.  The  Ohtmalapa 
risM  in  tlie  tame  watershed  as  the  Ooatxaooalooa 


and  holds  a  fanrried  oonrse  to  Tehnantepeo  h%j. 
The  chief  river  of  Oajaoa  is  the  Verde,  de- 
Boending  fn  the  same  watershed  as  the  two 
preoeding,  and  falling  into  the  Pacific  about 
Ion.  BT"  80'  W.,  after  a  generally  S.  W. 
oonrse  of  200  m.,  pasring  the  dty  ot  Oajaoa. 
EVom  the  state  of  Mexico  desoend  two  la^o 
rivers  to  the  Padfio :  the  Mesoala  or  Balsas, 
which  rises  near  Huastepeo  on  the  W.  slope  of 
the  Bierra  Madre,  and  after  a  winding  conrae 
B.,  S.  W.,  and  B.  throngh  Mexico,  Miohoaoan. 
and  Gnerrero,  foils  into  the  sea  at  the  small 
bnt  commodious  port  of  Zacitola,  which  nam« 
is  often  given  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  river ; 
and  the  Santiago  or  Lermo,  rising  in  the  lake 
of  the  latter  name,  and  fiowing  N.  W.  SS6  m. 
into  Lake  Ofaapala,  from  which  it  issues  st  the 
opporite  end,  to  pursue  its  course  376  m. 
further  to  the  port  of  Ban  Bias.  Shortly  after 
leaving  the  lake  it  forms  a  magnificent  oaa- 
cede.  Principal  among  the  rivers  fiowing  into 
the  gulf  of  California  are  the  Onliacan,  Fuert«y 
Mayo,  Yaqui,  and  Colorado ;  the  last  is  navi- 
gable by  the  largest  vessels  from  the  frontier  to 
its  mouth.  Mexico  has  CB  lakes  and  lagoons, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  viz. :  Tezenco,  with  an  area 
of  99  so.  m. ;  Ghalco,  64  sq.  m. ;  Xoohimil- 
co  and  Xalt6can,  37  sq.  m.  each;  Znmpango, 
S  sq.  m. ;  and  Sau  Cristdbal,  6  sq.  nt.  Some 
of  them  overfiow  during  the  rtuny  season, 
jeoparding  the  dty  of  Mexico,  which  baa  often 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  inundatiooa. 
Of  the  very  imperfect  system  of  drainage  that 
exists,  a  portion  was  established  by  the  anciMit 
Aztecs,  who  likewise  oonstmcted  the  canal 
connecting  Teicuoo,  Xochimilco,  and  Ghalco. 
The  first  of  these  is  navigated  by  flat-bottomed 
steamers;  bnt  it  is  the  exclusive  depodtory 
of  the  dty  sewage,  and  to  the  consequent  mias- 
matic exhalations  the  insalubrity  of  the  capita] 
is  mainly  due.  Another  large  and  Important 
lake  is  Ohapsla,  in  Michoacan  and  Jalisco, 
also  narigated  by  steam.  Of  the  remdning  S3 
lakes  none  deserve  special  mention,  slthongh 
some  are  of  oonsiderable  eit«nt. — The  geolo- 
gy of  Mexico  has  been  but  imperfectiy  etnd- 
ied.  The  mountains  in  the  extreme  sonth- 
east  are  mainly  composed  of  porphyry,  with 
some  limestone  and  day  slate,  in  which  last 
veins  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead  frequently 
occur.  The  Oajaoa  system  is  chiefly  of  granit«, 
especially  in  the  loftiest  peaks;  and  granite 
forms  the  rocky  foundation  of  the  oentral  ta- 
ble land,  where  however  the  npper  strata  ex- 
hibit an  extensive  superstructure  of  porphy- 
ries rich  in  predous  metals,  together  with 
baaaltic  lavas,  trachyte,  clay  slate,  amygdaloi^ 
syenite,  serpentine,  dolorite,  and  limestone  and 
sandstone.  ■TheCerrodel  MercadoinDnrango 
is  said  to  be  one  vast  mass  of  iron. — The  min- 
eral products  of  Mexico,  so  far  as  hitherto 
known,  are  richer  than  those  of  any  other 
country,  not  excepting  Pern;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed upon  good  authority  that  still  richer 
mines  of  sliver  and  gold  are  likely  to  be  dlsoov- 
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end.  ^6  qaantitj  of  nlrer  aiuiDallj  extrftoted 
u  estimated  at  COO  tons,  and  that  of  gold  at 
a  ton  aad  a  half.  Almost  one  half  of  the  total 
field  u  derived  from  the  throe  great  miDing  dis- 
triota  td  Gnan^oato,  ZacBt«cas,  and  Oatoroe. 
In  1803  the  snaft  of  the  Valenciana  mine, 
which  fieldaan  average  amrnal  profit  of  ^00,- 
000,  bad  reached  a  depth  of  1,670  ft.,  b^g 
the  deepest  hitherto  opened  b;  the  hand  of 
Duw.  The  valne  of  the  predooa  metals  from 
the  Mexican  mines,  from  the  conquest  donn 
to  1826,  was  as  foUoirs:  1521  to  1808,  |2,- 
097,652,0001  ISOS  to  1810,  (161,000,000; 
1810  to  1S26,  1180,000,000  ;  total,  |a,B68,- 
962,000.  The  events  of  the  var  of  indepen- 
dence conatraned  many  mine  owners,  nutttij 
Creoles,  to  emigrate;  and  a  number  of  the  most 
prodni^Te  mines  are  still  in  rains,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made  to  reclaim  them  bj 
foreign  c^italists.  The  whole  of  the  rold  and 
alver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  kUiico  np 
to  1870  is  estimated  at  $4,200,000,000.  The 
seven  principal  mines  of  Ban  Lnia  Potosi  alone 
^^oced  in  1868  silTer  to  the  valne  of  tS, 
176,899  26.  The  state  of  Sinaloa  is  said  to  b_ 
literally  covered  with  silrer  mines,  the  foreign 
property  in  which  is  distribnt^d  as  foUowa : 
American,  $2,000,000;  Spanish,  $1.^0,000; 
English,  $350,000;  and  German,  $60,000.  Mei- 
iosna  there  work  bo  many  mines  and  on  so 
small  a  wale,  that  accurate  sUtiaticB  conoern- 
ing  them  cannot  be  obtained.  Bcientific  ex- 
plorers, who  visited  the  Sinaloa  mines  in  1873, 
reported  that  those  on  the  Paoifio  slopes  would 
be  the  great  sonrce  of  the  snpply  of  silver  for 
the  next  centnry.  In  1870  there  were  in 
O^aoa  88  silver  and  40  gold  mines;  in  Sonora, 
144,  chiefly  yielding  gold,  besides  B88  tn  which, 
atthongh  very  prodnotive,  the  works  were  sus- 
pended. The  mines  during  the  colonial  pe- 
riod were  crown  property,  and  thofte  who 
worked  them  ^id  one  fifth  of  the  product 
to  the  king.  When  Mexico  beoame  indepen- 
dent they  were  declared  pnblid  property,  and 
miners  were  reqnired  to  pay  into  the  national 
ti-easnry  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  yield. 
Even  this  tax  was  afterward  abolished,  and 
any  one  can,  by  right  of  discovery,  denounce 
or  reoord  a  mine,  and  obtain  authority  to  work 
a  certain  nnmber  of  varaa  free  of  tribute.  A 
slight  tax  la  however  impioted  on  melting  and 
coining  it,  amoonting  in  1878  to  $163,690  14 
for  the  whole  republic  Although  the  ancient 
Attecs  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  rt^- 
tarly  stamped  coin,  their  commerce  was  not 
exclusively  confined  to  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties; they  had  certdn  signs  of  the  values  of 
di&erent  artioles,  which  oonseqaeutly  took  the 
place  of  money,  and  of  which  Olavigero  enu- 
merates five  kinds.  One  of  these  was  cacao 
beans,  counted  by  xiqvipillU  or  lots  of  8,000, 
or  by  sacks  of  34,000  each.  For  article*  of 
daily  neoeesity  the  usual  money  was  scraps 
of  cotton  cloth  called  patelevaehfli ;  expen- 
rive  objects  were  paid  for  in  grains  of  gold 
carried  in  quiUs;  and  for  the  cheapest  arti- 
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cles  copper  pieces  out  in  the  ahgpt  of  a  T 
were  used.  After  the  oonqnest  the  first  mint 
was  established  in  Mexico  in  1588  by  Don 
Antonio  de  Mendosa,  the  first  viceroy.  The 
coinage  of  colonliJ  times  wss  distinguished 
into  four  subdivisions :  monsifa  maevquitta,  ir- 
regular polygonal  coin  stamped  without  a  ma- 
chine, and  having  a  cross,  two  lions,  and  two 
columns  on  one  side,  and  the  name  of  the  reign- 
ing Spanish  sovereign  on  the  other,  extendmg 
from  1686   to  1781 ;   moneda  eolumnaria,  or 

Eillar  coin,  1783-'71 ;  montda  de  huto,  or 
nst  coin,  1772-1621 ;  and  the  coinage  struck 
during  the  war  of  independence,  18I0-'21. 
Since  the  establishment  of  independence  there 
have  been  two  distinct  categories,  the  imperial 
and  the  republican.  The  total  Issue  of  maon- 
qnlna  coins  was  $760,765,406;  pillar  coins, 
$461,518,225;  bust  coins,  $929,998,827;  total 
coinage  of  the  colonial  period,  12,161,681,908, 
of  which  $2,121,474,034  was  executed  at  the 
mint  of  the  capital,  and  $80,107,984  (all  bust 
coins)  at  the  niinta  of  Ohihnahua,  Curango, 
Onadslajara,  Guanajuato,  Sombrerete,  and  Za- 
cBteces;  $2,083,823,236  was  silver,  $68,71 6,- 
8S0  gold,  and  $642,898  copper.  There  were 
in  1873  eleven  mints  in  the  republic :  Durango, 


it,  and  Mexico,  Guanajuato,  Zacatecae, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Ohibnahna,  rented  by 
private  individuals;  and  the  aggregate  coinage 
at  aU  of  them  in  the  year  1872-'3  wae  $20,87^- 
554,  of  which  $19,686,484  was  rilver.  The 
total  coinage  in  the  Mexican  mints  from  their 
foundation  to  Jons  SO,  1878,  was  as  follows: 


Of  the  specie  coined  in  18B9-'70  ($20,6n,0ai), 
$17,479,014  was  exported,  leaving  $8,198,007 
for  the  general  circulation. — Tin  is  abundant 
in  Michoacen,  and  still  more  so  in  Jalisco; 
copper  is  common  in  both  these  states  and  in 
Guanajuato  and  Mexico ;  and  lead  is  frequently 
found  m  almost  all  the  silver  mines,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  of  Oajaca.  In  this  last  state 
occur  vitriol  and  amethysts,  agates,  turquoises, 
and  camelians,  the  most  remarkable  beds  of  all 
of  which  are  in  Mount  Cocola  on  the  confines 
of  TlsLicala.  The  galinoto  stone,  a  black  vol- 
canic product,  at  times  shaded  with  blue,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  is  found  in  many 
of  the  states.  Marbles  everywhere  abound,  the 
green  and  white  varieties  of  Tecali  being  wtnj 
beautifuL  Porphyry,  jasper,  alabaster,  rook 
crystal,  talc,  vuioos  green  stones  somewhat 
resembling  emeralds,  iron  and  loadstone  (the 
two  last  particularly  in  Ohihuabna),  sre  met 
with  in  many  parts  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  True 
serpentine  is  found  in  Guanajnsto,  as  are  also 
rinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic  Mercury  occurs 
in  ^t  state  and  elsewhere ;  but  tills  commodi- 
ty, now  so  extensively  used  tntjieamslgamatitm 
process,  is  mostly  imported,  and  at  enhanced 
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prises.  Qjptam  and  date  are  vetr  coaanou ; 
and  oosl  is  said  to  exist  st  the  bead  vaters  of 
tiisRloSabiiiaB.  SalpharaboaBdB  in  Hie  craters 
and  on  the  flanks  of  the  volcanoes,  as  well  as 
ia  many  of  the  rivers  of  Jalisco ;  the  ooastH  of 
Ynoatan  a£Ford  qoantities  of  amber ;  and  salt 
is  so  plentifnl  in  Yaeatan,  PneUa,  Jalisco,  and 
TamfuUpas  sa  to  be  the  object  of  an  extansiTe 
export  trade.  Copperas  tU^onnds  in  Uexioo; 
garnets,  fonnd  in  many  parts  ot  die  republic, 
are  much  esteemed ;  and  Lower  Oalifornia  is 
jnstij  odebrated  for  the  large  nnmbw  and  aa- 
perior  qnnlitf  of  its  pearls.  The  fisheries  of 
the  atioula  marf/aritt/ara  or  pearl  oyster  are 
carried  on  along  the  gnlf  ooasts  of  the  Oalifor- 
nian  peninsola,  and  have  long  been  highly  pro- 
dnotive.  In  1878  the  valae  of  the  eheUs  ob- 
tained by  ess  divera  was  $113,080,  and  of  the 
rrlB  tS4,a00.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous 
every  part  of  the  table  land  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Oordilleras ;  the  moat  famons 
are  those  of  £1  Pefion  and  Knestra  BeQora 
de  Guadalupe,  both  in  the  rioinitT  of  the  oity  of 
Mexico,  from  tha  first  of  which  are  extraoted 
Itrga  quantities  of  salt ;  and  the  thermal 
epnnga  of  Agnas  Oalientea. — In  point  of  oli- 
mate^  Mexico,  in  common  with  all  the  An- 
dine  territories  of  fipanish  America,  is  divided 
into  three  ITeat  terraces ;  the  coast  regions,  or 
MsmH'  eaUtnttt  (hot  lands);  tiie  mountain 
slones^  or  tierrai  Umpiada*  (temperate  lands) ; 
and  the  elevated  plateaus,  or  titrraijriiu  (oold 
lands).  The  first  region  .comprises  all  the 
oonntry  lower  than  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea; 
t^  seoond  extends  from  8,000  to  the  mean 
elevadou  of  the  central  table  land,  6,000  ft. ; 
and  the  third  embraces  all  above  this  last  alti- 
tude. The  climates  are  distingDished  into  hot 
and  dry,  and  hot  and  moist;  temperate  and 
dry,  and  temperate  and  moiat;  anil  oold  and 
dry,  and  oold  and  moist  Properly  there  are 
bnt  two  seasons  in  all  Mexioo :  the  dry,  from 
OotoberlioMi^;  and  the  rainy,  comprisinR  the 
remaining  mcmUis,  The  heaviest  rains  fsll  in 
August  and  September.  The  best  is  gener- 
ally exoeasiTe  on  all  Hm  coasts,  bnt  espeoially 
so  at  6Da;n»Ba,  M»rBW^ii^  uul  Aoapmeo,  on 
the  Padfio,  and  Vera  Onu,  MMda,  Sisal,  and 
'Progreso,  on  the  gnlf.  The  mean  annual  tcnr- 
perature  at  Goajmas  is  104°  F.;  that  inall 
the  titmt*  ealigntti  is  from  76°  to  SB°;  in 
the  ti»rra4  ttmplada*,  from  65°  to  73° ;  and  in  < 
the  •o.called  cold  regions,  from  So"  to  60°  in 
the  dry  season,  and  never  rising  higher  tban  ' 
80°  in  Uie  wet.  The  healthiest  localities  are 
those  enjoying,  a  dry  olimate,  whether  ho^ 
temperate,  or  oold;  and  tiie  moat  onheamiy, 
those  in  whose  olimate  homi^ty  prevuls.  The 
extreme  rarafaetitm  of  the  abnospbere  in  the 
highlands  renders  acute  long  diseases  oommon, 
and  partiealarly  pueamonia;  and  disorders  of 
the  digestive  oi^ans  are  likewise  frequent  and 
fatal.  Yellow  fever  end  black  vomit,  the  great 
sooorges  of  the  oosst  regions,  usually  set  in  at 
Vera  Oral  about  the  end  of  May,  and  last  till 
N«*«mber.     At   Oampeaohy,   lampioo,  nd. 


Acapnloo  the  season  often  passes  without  a 
single  ease,  inteirsls  of  six  or  even  eight  years 
sometimes  ooaarring  between  tiia  vintations  at 
the  last  named  port  Bnt  no  such  req>ite  is 
ever  enjoyed  at  Vera  Oma,  M6rida,  or  any  of 
the  coast  towns  of  Ynoatan,  at  all  of  whinh 
the  mortality  is  gwierally  very  great. — The  soil 
of  Mexico  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  fer- 
tile.  Tlie  oomparattrely  few  esceptionH  are 
nearly  all  attritkutaUe  to  inanfdoient  irrigation. 
ArtiSdal  irrigataou  is  seonred  by  means  of 
oanala  and  agaaitt  or  dams.  Tlte  value  of 
the  landed  property  of  Mexiea  is  set  down  as 
follows  in  an  official  report  for  the  year  1878 : 
mnnioipal,  $147,319,163  SO;  rural,  1174,641,- 
ITS  81;  total,  $840,761,408  17.  The  minis- 
ter of  finance  remarks,  however,  tl»t  triple 
that  amount  <^$1, 033,874^909  M)  would  more 
nearly  approximate  the  truth.  The  magnifi- 
oent  arboreal  regetatian  embraoea  114  dif- 
ferent species  of  building  timber  and  crinnet 
woods,  inclading  oaks,  pines,  &h,  cadare,  nut- 
hogany,  rosewood,  du. ;  12  spedesot  dye 
woods;  8  of  giun  trees;  the  caueAo  or  In^ 
robber,  copal,  Uquidambar,  camphor,  turpen- 
tine pine,  mesqoite  (yielding  a  sabstaiKia  siml- 
lor  to  gum  arabk),  drsgon  tree,  and  die  afmd- 
eige  or  etMitrii  qitadrivahriM,  from  which  san- 
darach  is  exb'aoted.  Among  the  oil-bearing 
trees  and  plants,  of  which  there  are  17  vari»- 
ties,  are  the  olive,  coeoa  palm,  almond,  seaame, 
Sax,  the  tree  yielding  the  balaain  of  Peru,  &o. 
The  magney  plant  fumiahea  the  natives  with 
wholesome  beveragee.  and  in  some  instanoea 
also  food,  while  the  abre  is  an  emellent  snb- 
stitute  for  bemp.  The  fermented  juice,  called 
piilgut,  is  the  favorite  beverage  of  IJ»  Indiana, 
and  is  much  liked  by  many  of  the  whites ;  and 
a  sort  of  brandy,  mateal,  also  prepared  from 
it,  is  highly  intoxicating.  The  value  of  the 
trade  in  pnlque  for  1863  was  reported  at  f  1,- 
487,638,  and  in  mezoal  at  $3,&76,646:  but 
both  have  conaiderabty  inoreased  with  the  fa- 
cilities for  rapid  transport  afforded  by  the 
Mexioo  BitA  Vers  Omz  railway  opened  in  18TS. 
A  speoal  train  called  tjie  "  pnlque  train"  runs 
every  day  between  the  capital  and  Bnltepeo. 
There  are  GS  dassifisd  specie*  of  medlctaal 
plants;  and  many  more  are  mentioned  by 
botanists  as  still  nnidasnfied  by  science.  Jalt^ 
is  exported  t«  the  extent  «'  100,000  per  an- 
num- the  United  States  alone  took  $10,000 
worth  in  1878.  The  annnal  oxpert  of  jal^>  at 
&«  beginning  of  the  present. oentory  was  170,- 
000,000  lbs.  Every  varietr  of  edible  fruit 
known  in  Eorope  or  Anterioa  is  fooikd  in 
Mexico,  almost  all  growing  qwntaneonsly;  and 
owing  to  the  peooUar  structure  of  tit«  oonntry, 
all  of  them,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  European 
garden  vegetable,  may  be  obtained  in  the  mar- 
kets of  tiie  capital  thronghont  the  year.  Agri- 
cnltnre  Is  aauauonsly  bnt  l^orionsly  carried  on 
b;  the  nattves,  who  persist  in  using  the  imple- 
menta  of  their  anceetora,  to  the  aunost  abso- 
Inte  exclusion  of  efficient  modM^  ^plianoes. 
One  of  the  ehlef  cnltivated  prodnota  u  maiiu^ 
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of  whititi  three  and  e*  «d  tarn  Kbosdant  crops 
ar«  obuined  annaall;  in  many  districta,  and 
which  thrives  in  ftll  parti  frf  the  country.  The 
yield  is  oft«ii  600  fold ;  and  the  Indiana  make 
it,  witli  beans  and  chilli,  their  ahnoet  eiclnaive 
food.  Wheat  gives  an  increase  of  60  fold,  and 
rioe  of  about  46.  Several  varieties  of  beans 
ore  grown ;  also  barlej,  rye,  lentils,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoea,  peas,  oamin  and  coriander 
Boeda,  ieo,  Oottoni  coffee,  cacao,  the  sugar 
oane,  tobacoo,  Indigo,  and  codiineal  are  the 
■taple  productions  of  tiie  hot  and  temperate 
— - —      The  cotton  OTop  of  1878  =-  '^--'-- 
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SO  cents ;  the  cotton  district  of  Ban 
gdists  prodnoed  1,M:9,104  lbs.  in  18TS.  The 
ecrifeeof  Oolims,  with  an  ammal  yield  of  abont 
80,000  Ibfl.,  is  reported  eqnal  In  quality  to 
the  finest  Mocha.  That  of  Yera  Oruz  (Jalapa 
and  Gordora)  is  likewise  mnch  esteemed ;  tne 
aUlHuents  of  it  to  the  United  Btates  in  1878 
amoonted  to  tZ99,MZ.  The  great  oaoao  cen- 
tn  Is  Oajaoa,  where  its  three  yearly  crops  ren- 
der  ha  cnltnre  the  most  profitable  in  the  state. 
Sugar  is  made  in  large  qnanttties  in  Vera 
Oruz  and  elsewhere.  'Hie  tobaccos  of  Tabasco 
and  Vera  Cmz  are  qnite  equal  to  the  finest  of 
Onba.  The  annual  value  of  the  food  crops  of 
Mexico  may  be  estimated  at  abont  $68,000,000, 
and  of  all  agricnltoral  productions  at  tllO,- 
000,000.  The  flowers  of  Mexico  are  among 
the  richest  and  most  Tarled  in  the  world  j 
snd  several  of  the  streets  of  the  capital  on 
Sunday  mornings  are  literally  enamelled  with 
flowers  of  brilliant  hue  and  fragrant  odor. 
Grapes  flourish  in  Goahnila,  Naevo  Leon,  and 
Agnas  Oalientei,  where,  as  in  Sinaloa,  wines, 
brandy,  sugar,  and  rusins  are  made  from 
them. — The  mannfactores  of  Mexico  are  com- 
paratively unimportant.  Except  those  of  tobac- 
co, cacao,  Bugar,  and  indigo,  none  are  exported, 
and  but  few  can  fully  meet  the  home  demand.. 
Very  good  woollen  and  cotton  cloths  are 
woven  in  Dorango,  Gnsnajnatc^  Jalisco,  Nne- 
vo  Leon,  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Omz,  and 
the  rebotoi  (a  niecies  of  shawl)  of  silk  and 
linen,  and  the  naraess  and  saddles,  are  un- 
equalled in  any  of  the  other  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries.  Sugar  is  manufactured  largely 
and  of  good  quality,  the  state  of  Morelos  alone 
frequently  furnishing  60,000,000  lbs.  yearly. 
There  are  paper  mills  in  Quodalajara  and  else- 
where. OuNware,  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware of  superior  quality  are  made ;  also  hats, 
chocol^e,  laces,  flowers,  liquors,  gunpowder, 
Ac.;  and  there  are  iron  founderies  and  flour 
mills  in  many  of  tbe  states.  The  silver  and 
gtddsmiths  excel  in  the  execution  of  filigree 
ornaments ;  and  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  Ouana- 
jnato,  and  Guadalajara  are  skilful  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  clay  and  rag  figures,  almost  worthy 
to  rank  with  works  of  sculpture.  The  figares 
represent  muleteers,  water  carriers,  soldiers, 
and  such  like,  with  perfect  accuracy  of  oos> 
tome,  and  sometimes  portraits  from  life,  or 
from  photographic  pictures.    Beer  and  pale  ale 
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of  excellent  quolt^  ore  made  In  aeveral  brew- 
eries in  the  capital.  The  dulcet  or  sweetmeats 
of  Guadalajara  are  much  sought  after  both  in 
and  out  of  the  republic. — The  fauna  includes 
three  species  of  lai^  felidm,  the  puma  or 
American  lion,  jaguar,  and  ocelot;  among 
the  smaller  is  the  wild  cat.     Wolves  are  com- 


boars,  and  bisons.  A  species  of  sloth  is  found 
in  the  southern  forests,  with  five  varietlee 
of  monkeys.  Of  the  other  wild  animals  the 
principal  are  hares,  rabbits,  squirTels,  two  or 
three  kinds  of  deer,  beavers,  moles,  martens, 
and  otters.  All  the  domestic  animals  intro- 
duced by  the  early  Spanish  settlers  have 
mnltiplied  prodipously.  The  horses,  thongh 
small,  retain  the  spirit  and  graceful  forms  of 
the  Andalnsian  stock  from  which  they  mainly 
sprang.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  ex- 
cellent fish ;  turtles  ore  taken  in  considerable 
numbws  on  the  coast,  and  the  earey  of  TucatOB 
and  Guerrero  is  the  object  of  a  trade  valued  at 
t20,000  yearly.  The  ophidiana  are  represented 
by  a  fen  boas  in  the  BOUthem  forests,  and  sev- 
eral species  of  snakes,  some  extremely  venom- 
ous, as  the  rattle  and  coral  snakes.  The  lar- 
gest lizard  is  the  iguana,  whose  flesh  is  by  some 
of  the  natives  oonsidered  excellent  food.  Nox- 
ious insects  infest  the  hot  re^ons  in  myriads ; 
aUKranm  or  scorpions,  in  two  distinct  varie- 
ties, are  everywhere  feared,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  childrwi  are  killed  every  year  by  their 
sting;  and  scolopendras,  gigantic  spiders,  ta- 
rantulas, and  mosquitoes  abound.  Bees  are 
numerous,  and  their  wax  is  an  article  of  ex- 
port; and  the  silkworm,  though  comparatively 
neglected,  is  said  to  yield  an  annual  profit  of 
$40,000.  The  birds  of  prey  are  eagles,  hawks, 
and  topilett*  or  turkey  busnirds,  the  scaven- 
gers of  the  coast  towns,  with  three  or  four 
species  of  owls.  Somestia  fowl  are  extremely 
BOUndBut.  The  parrota,  humming  birds,  tro- 
gons,  &0.,  vie  in  richness  of  plumage  with  those 
of  Brazil;    and  the  Mexican  songsters,  the 

Eriuoe  of  which  is  the  ttntontU  or  mocking 
ird,  ore  nneqnalled  by  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try.— The  popnlodon  comprises  shout  6,000,- 
000  Indians  of  nnmixed  blood,  nearly  one  half 
of  whom  are  nomadic  savage  tribes  of  the 
monntainons  districts  of  the  north ;  about  600,- 
000  whites  or  Creoles,  chiefly  descended  from 
the  early  Spanish  colonists ;  perhaps  36,000  Af- 
ricans or  hybrids  possessing  some  negro  blood, 
whether  mixed  with  the  European  or  the  In- 
^an  element ;  and  mesttzos  or  half-breeds  de- 
rived from  tbe  union  of  tbe  whites  and  Indians. 
Of  the  Indiana  there  are  S6  tribes,  speaking  as  ' 
many  different  tongues  and  nearly  ISO  dialects. 
They  are  indolent  and  apathetic,  but  under 
pmdent  direction  become  good  workmen,  and 
often  attun  to  excellence  in  the  mechanic 
arts ;  and  many  of  them  have  been  closely  con- 
neeted  with  the  leading  political  evente  of  the 
conntry.  The  mestizos  inherit  the  vices  rath- 
er than  the  virtnes  of  the  parent  stocks,  are 
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iDoonatant  and  tarbolent,  and,  it  not  the  pro- 
moters, have  been  the  instramenU  in  inauj  civil 
wars.  Thecreoleaor whitcUexicansareingeu- 
ersl  arrogant,  proud,  indolent,  and  reckless, 
bnt  exiremelf  aourt«on8  and  hospitable.  The 
men  are  often  well  informed,  bnt  the  eda- 
cation  of  the  women  rarelj  extends  beyond 
reading  and  writing  and  a  knowledge  of  ma- 
sio.  The  national  ooatume  of  the  ranchtre  or 
planter  is  a  close-fitting  jacket  and  ilashed 
tronsera  adorned  widi  maasiTe  gold  or  ml- 
ver  laoe  and  bnttoiu,  and  so  wide  below  as  to 
almost  cover  his  immense  spnrB  with  rowels 
two  or  three  inohas  in  diameter.  Borne  of 
the  women  still  retain  the  old  Oastilian  black 
silk  dress ;  bat  French  fashions  prevail  among 
the  higher  classes. — The  staple  artioles  of  eX' 
port  are  silver  and  gold  coin,  silver  and  cop- 
per ores,  cochineal  and  indigo  and  other  dye 
staffs,  with  timber,  cabinet  woods,  Bisal  hemp, 
irtle,  &0,  The  imports  are  cotton,  linen,  wool- 
len, and  silk  fabrics,  wrooght  and  nnwrooght 
iron,  machinery,  hardware,  provisions,  dec  The 
value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  Vera  Ornz  in  1878  was  $872,016;  to 
Great  Britwn  from  the  whole  ooontry  in  1B73, 
12,217,620.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of  the 
republic  in  1878  was:  exports,  $26,600,000; 
imports,  $38,000,000.  The  annexed  table  shows 
the  relative  proportion  of  Imports  from  dif- 
ferent conntries : 
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Systematic  smnggling  is  so  prevalent  that  the 
Offlci&l  fignres  representing  the  imports  of  all 
kinds  and  the  exports  for  bnllion  may  safely 
be  doobled.  The  dnUee  CoUeoted  in  the  year 
ending  Jane  80,  1870,  omoonted  to  |17,303,- 
646  34,  of  which  $8,374,673  were  received  at 
maritime,  and  |9,02B,S7S  24  at  frontier  eastern 
hoases.  According  to  the  lat«et  offidal  report, 
pnblished  in  November,  187S,  the  shipping 
movements  at  all  the  ports  of  the  republic  in 
1870  were  as  follows : 
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Of  the  number  of  vesada  entered,  863  were 
steamers,  and  of  those  cleared,  878.  OneEVencb 
and  two  Briiiah  lines  of  steamers  ply  regnlarly 
between  St  Kazaire,  Southampton,  and  liver- 
pool  and  the  golf  porta  of  Vera  Cmx  and  Tam- 
pico,  tonching  at  Havana,  St.  Thomaa,  Marti- 
nique, and  Santander.  The  British  steamers 
frequently  call  at  New  Orleans.  An  Ameiican 
line  between  New  York  and  the  principal  gnlt 

Sirts  every  20  days,  calling  at  Havana  and  New 
rleans,  receives  a  snbsidy  of  $2,200  per  roimd 
trip  from  the  Mexican  government.  Kegolar 
oommunicalioa  is  kept  ap  between  Ao^dIoo 
and  Panama  and  the  intermediate  porta  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  between  Aoa- 
puloo  and  San  Francisco  and  the  intermediate 
ports  of  Manzonillo,  Mozatlou,  and  Cape  San 
Laoas,  by  two  American  lines,  one  of  which 
has  a  sabsidy  of  $2,600  per  round  trip,  and  the 
Other  92,000  montUy,  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. In  1872  there  were  6,740  arrivals 
at  and  6,096  departures  from  Mexican  porta. 
The  Mexican  merchant  navy  comprises  1,099 
craft  of  all  sizes,  S67  of  which  are  sea-going  or 
large  coasting  vessels. — The  existing  rulwajre 
of  the  republic  are  as  f  oUows : 
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The  line  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Orui  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  engineering  anterpriaea  in 
the  world.  It  waa  commenced  in  1862,  com- 
pleted in  December,  187S,  at  a  cost  of  $27,000,- 
000,  and  opened  to  public  traffic  through  its 
whole  extent  on  Jan.  17,  1878.  Aboat  60  m. 
of  the  line  extend  over  the  mount^n  regioD 
between  the  coast  and  the  great  Mexican  pla- 
teaiL  the  elevation  of  which  on  the  eaatem 
border  is  nearly  S,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  This 
portion  of  the  road,  with  an  average  grade  of 
3'61  in  100,  or  1881  ft.  to  the  mile,  carried 
along  the  nanks  of  lofty  mountuns,  through 
long  tonnels,  and  over  bridges  spanning  deep 
ravines,  affords  an  opportunity  of  surveying 
the  ^andest  and  most  picturesque  scenery  on 
the  North  American  continent.  The  trafflo 
amounts  to  about  240,000  passengers  and  164,- 
000  tons  of  freight  per  annum ;  the  receipts  are 
about  $2,600,000,  and  the  running  expenses 
average  60  per  cent,  of  the  receipta.  The  line 
between  Hedoo  and  AtzcapoEaloo  b  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Ouautidan  and  Tolaca.  There  is  a 
line  of  horse  cars  from  Matamoros  to  Paso 
de  Santa  Cruz.  Several  other  lines  are  pro- 
jected, the  most  important  of  which  is  one 
from  Mexico  N.  to  £1  Paso,  to  communicate 
with  the  United  States  rdlway  system.  There 
ore  S4  r^pilar  lines  of  diligences  establiahed 
between  tiie  principal  towns  of  the  repablic 
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nte  lack  of  good  roads,  in  a  oonntrj  whoae 
topographical  Htraoture  depriveB  it  of  naTigable 
rivera,  greatlj  retards  ita  material  develop- 
ment and  prosperitj.  Lai^  Boms  were  ap- 
propriated in  1878  for  new  higtiways  and  for 
repairs  on  each  as  alreadr  exist.  A  network 
of  tdegreph  wires,  4,846  m.  in  length  in  1874, 
embraced  all  the  states  bat  Ohihnahna,  Sonora, 
and  Ohiapaa,  and  605  m.  more  were  in  procMa 
of  Bonstmction.  The  central  government  owns 
1,S7S  m.  of  the  lines,  and  state  governments 
606  m.  There  are  lotteries  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government,  and  paying  10  per 
eenL  of  the  prooeeds  into  the  national  trea- 
aary. — Ueiico  has  a  federal  government,  based 
upon  the  oonstitDldon  of  1867,  and  Btrongtj 
resembling  that  of  the  United  States,  "nie 
ezeontive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  elect- 
ed by  universal  soffrage  for  four  years,  hav- 
ing a  aalary  of  $80,000,  and  aided  in  the  ad- 
mudstration  hy  a  oosncil  or  cabinet  oonrist- 
ing  of  the  ministers  of  die  interior  (gebema- 
cjm),  foreign  afiairs,  justice,  public  worship 
and  poblie  instmotion,  pnblio  works  (Jbmento), 
flnanoe,  and  war.  These  ministers  are  appoint- 
ed by  die  preeidenL  The  ofaief  justice  of  the 
npreme  conrt  nnitee  with  his  jadicial  (unctions 
those  of  vice  president  of  the  republic.  The 
legislative  power  resides  in  a  congress,  consist- 
ing of  a  lower  house,  the  members  of  which 
are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  two  years, 
each  state  being  represented  in  the  proportion 
of  one  m^nber  for  every  80,000  inoaUtants ; 
and  a  senate  witb  two  members  for  each  state, 
elected  by  a  ploratity  of  votes  in  the  congress 
of  their  respective  states,  and  who  must  have 
eompleted  SO  years  of  age.  The  congress  is  by 
law  required  to  sit  from  Jan.  1  to  April  16  in 
each  year ;  and  a  wmujo  de  gobitmo  or  govem- 
meut  coimcil  holds  seflsions  dnrins  the  reoess 
of  congress.  The  predominant  rdigion  is  the 
Roman  Oattaolio ;  bnt  all  other  sects  are  toler- 
ated, by  virtue  of  a  law  promnlgated  in  1878. 
The  ecclesiastical  hierarcny  consists  of  three 
archbishops,  of  Uexlco,  Guadalajara,  and  Ui- 
ehoaoan ;  and  ten  bishops,  of  Pliebla,  Knevo 
Leon,  Oojaoa,  Durango,  Ynoatau,  Chiapas, 
Lower  California,  Sonora,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  Vera  Omz.  llie  revenue  is  mainly  derived 
from  customs,  as  will  be  seen  by  IJie  following 
table  for  the  years  lBTl-'2  and  1878-'S : 
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Hie  ezpenditnrea  vere  aa  follows ; 
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There  Is  do  offinal  report  of  the  national  debt 
The  loans  contracted  by  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment are  in  their  entiretj  repudiated  by  the 

present  government,  nie  army  comprises 
S2,S87  men,  viz.:  16,407  foot,  6,140  horse, 
1,408  artillery,  and  877  coast  guards  and  inva- 
lids. The  estimated  total  expenditure  for  the 
army  department  in  1B72~'3  was  $10,362,633 
82,  whicn  would  include  an  extraordinary  ap- 
propriation of  $2,628,289  60.— Public  instruc- 
tion is  in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condi- 
tion ;  the  number  of  schools  is  steadily  iu- 
creeaing,  through  the  liberal  appropriations  ol 
the  central  and  tiie  various  state  govemmmta 
for  the  development  of  the  system,  and  the 
ooAperatioD  of  private  individuals.  The  fol- 
lowing institutes  in  the  city  of  Mexico  are  sup- 
ported by  the  central  government;  an  ad- 
vanced school  for  girls,  preparatory  school,  and 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  agricnltore,  engineer- 
ing, fne  arts,  commerce,  and  arts  and  trades; 
b^des  which  there  were  in  1878  in  the  whole 
federal  district  888  schools  of  all  grades,  108 
being  for  females,  and  the  total  attendance  be- 
ing 22,407,  of  whom  8,778  are  females.  Among 
these  schools  were  12  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lancasterian  company,  6  under  that  of 
the  benevolent  society,  the  schools  of  the  found- 
ling hoBpital  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
private  schools  to  the  nnmber  of  100,  and 
three  for  adults,  with  246  pupils,  148  of  whom 
were  females.  In  the  other  states  there  were 
8,682  public  sohools,  of  which  8,498  were 
male  primary  and  29  male  grammar  schools ; 
the  total  attendance  at  all  of  them  was  186,- 
884,  of  whom  IB  694  were  females.  The  num- 
ber of  public  schools  for  adults  was  28,  with 
986  male  and  76  female  pupils;  and  that  of 
the  literary  institutes  16,  with  2,498  students. 
— The  history  of  Mexico  may  properly  be  dis- ' 
tinguished  into  ancient  and  modem ;  and  the 
latter  is  subdivided  into  two  periods,  the  colo- 
nial and  that  of  independence.  Kotwithstand- 
ing  the  numerous  theories  advanced  ooncem- 
ing  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country,  all 
is  still  wrapned  in  profound  obscurity.  Tra- 
dition and  Uie  ezisting  remnanta  of  ancient 
ftmctnrea  point  to  a  more  remote  and  perhaps 
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B  higfaer  oiviiizBtioii  th&n  &at  irhich  filled  the 
earlj  Spacisli  oonquerorH  with  admiration ;  but 
neither  <»a  assist  in  detannining  the  Uftme  or 
the  origin  of  tbe  flraC  immigranta.  Hiifeorio 
groond  in  Ueiioo  is  not  reached  until  the  end 
of  the  9th  oantnrr ;  all  beyond  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  mrthology.  The  Tolteoa  came  to 
the  Tslley  of  Mexico,  and  there  baiU  their 
oapitaL  Tollan  (Tola),  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  Tth  Mntnrj.  Aooording  to  one  theory, 
thej  oame  from  Qnatemala;  another  theory 
represents  them  as  orossing  from  Asia  to 
Amerioa,  by  a  chain  of  islands  whioh  in  re- 
mote ages  stretched  at  the  north  from  the 
shores  of  the  eastern  to  those  of  the  western 
continent.  They  are  described  as  on  agricul- 
tnral  people,  clothed  la  long  tunics,  sandals, 
and  straw  hats ;  not  very  warlike,  bat  humane 
and  civilized,  and  proficient  in  tbe  highest 
mechonioal  arte;  erecting  oyolopean  edifices; 
hating  a  worship  not  aangnlnary ;  and  invent- 
ing the  system  of  aalfonomy  aftw^ard  adopt- 
ed by  the  Tezoncana  and  MaiioanB.  The  first 
Toltec  dynasty  is  aaid  to  have  been  tonnded 
early  in  the  6th  oentnry  by  Icoatdn.  After 
a  lapse  of  aboat  600  years,  the  kingdom  ol 
Tollan,  reduced  by  oivii  strifes,  pestilence,  and 
famine,  was  divided,  and  many  of  tbe  sarri- 
ving  inhabitants  migrated  sonthward.  Tbe 
Toltecs  were  the  first  tribe  to  leave  a  written 
aooonaC  of  their  nationality  and  polity;  they 
are  regarded  in  Ueiioan  history  as  the  primi- 
tive nation  of  the  country,  and  their  epoch  is 
taken  as  the  starting  point  of  a  fixed  chronol- 
ogy for  the  native  annals.  With  tbe  downfall 
of  their  monarchy  terminated  the  oiviliKation 
of  the  north.  Not  long  afterward  the  Ohiohi- 
meos,  described  as  a  fierce  northern  tribe,  Ut- 
ing  by  the  chase,  dwelling  In  oavema  or  straw 
huts,  monoaamons,  and  worshipping  the  sun 
as  their  fatner  and  the  earth  as  their  mother, 
oameto  the  Toltec  conntry,  which  they  did  not 
conquer,  as  they  met  with  no  resistance,  bnt 
merely  oood pied  peacefully,  settling  in  the  same 
towns  with  theTolteos  who  remained  trosa  the 
general  emigration.  The  descendants  of  these 
Tolt^ea  beouae  once  more  nnmerons  and  proa- 
perons,  and,  taking  the  name  of  Oolhnis  or 
Oolhoaa,  founded  Oolhoaoan  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake.  Between  the  arrival  of  tbe  Oniohi- 
meoaand  the  endof  the  13lh  century,  tradition 
mentions  the  InSni  of  a  mnltitade  of  other 
northern  tribea,  chief  among  whom  were  the 
Tepaneca,  who,  witli  Atcoapcoaloo  a«  their  cen- 
tal, establlahed  an  independent  state,  and  beoune 
gradoally  ao  powerful  that  in  later  time*  two 
of  thtii  kings  usurped  the  throne  of  Teacnoo. 
Another  of  Uiese  tnbae  were  the  Techiohimecs, 
the  fonndov  of  the  Tlazodlan  republic;  and  all 


hoa  origin,  and  consequently  kindred 
Tolteos,  and  especially  distinguished  among  all 
the  immigrants  by  the  Ohicbimeos  as  being  the 
roost  refined.  From  them  the  latter  rMdily 
learned  agriooltore,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  town 


life ;  and  the  two  raoee  became  so  oompleteljr 
intermingled  as  at  last  to  be  confounded  in  one 
gre^  nation  in  the  kingdom  of  Teiaaco  or 
Acolfaoaosn,  a  name  indicating  that  not  only 
the  onstoms  and  culture  of  the  Aooihnie  pre- 
vailed, but  olio  their  langoage,  which  was  in* 
oomparablymoreperfeettluuitiieObichiineean. 
The  most  important  of  all  tbe  tribes^  the  Med- 
eana  or  Aeteca,  altiion^  the  last  to  choose  & 
permanent  resting  place,  had  been  aa  low  in 
the  valley  aa  aaj  of  the  aister  nations  luiey 
proceeded  from  A**!"",  an  unknown  region  of 
the  north,  and  reaohad  Ainthwim  abont  UK, 
having  made  three  stationa,  at  which  the  ruins 
of  etua$  grande*  are  still  to  bo  seen.  <8ee 
OasiU  Gbuidbb.)  Their  first  halting  place 
was  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tegnyo  or 
Teguayo,  probably  identical  with  the  lake  of 
Timpanogos,  or  Great  Salt  lake,  in  Utah :  the 
second  was  on  the  river  Gila,  and  the  third  not 
far  from  the  Frevdio  de  loe  ISanos.  After 
reaching  the  plain  of  the  l^ea,  the  HexiMiu 
led  a  nomsdio  existence  for  180  years.  After 
a  series  of  misuoeeeafnl  Bnoountera,  in  whioh 
their  numbers  were  grecHy  diminuhed,  they 
laid  on  the  islands  of  the  Isbe  the  fonndatims 
of  their  city  of  Tenoctitatlan  in  1826.  Redooed 
to  extreme  poverty,  and  hated  by  anrroond- 
ing  nations,  they  resolutely  strove  gainst  ill 
fortune  until  they  beoame  nnmeroua  and  pow 
erfnl  enough  to  take  the  offenuve.  They  thai 
sacoaA  desolation  and  slavery  throngh  many  of 
the  tribes  who  in  former  days  had  ^own  them 
little  mercy.  Their  capital  was  exteoded,  and 
beaotifled  to  on  extraordinary  degree;  tbey 
soon  beeame  the  equals  of  the  Tesenoans  in 
the  onltivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  th^ 
institDtiona,  customs,  theogony,  and  even  tbor 
language,  ware  propagated  wherevw  th^  pow- 
er  reached.  The  adjaoent  territoriea  were  in- 
vaded and  occupied  by  Aztec  garrisons.  The 
Tezonoans  were  perhaps  more  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  refinement  than  the  Uexicans; 
but  the  latter  were  certainly  ta  more  power- 
fnl,  and  they  gave  their  name  to  the  whole 
oonntry  and  to  the  oiviliialion  ot  their  d^. 
The  boondariea  of  the  Aztec  realm  have  never 
been  precisely  defined ;  bnt  they  extended 
northward  to  the  conntry  of  the  Hoasteou, 
whom  the  HexloHis  never  subdued ;  to  the 
northwest  the  empire  did  not  reach  beytrnd 
tbe  province  of  Tulba,  the  vast  tract  of  land 
beyond  which  was  oconpied  by  the  Otomies 
snd  some  Obichimeo  tribes ;  to  tbe  west  it  ter- 
minated at  the  frontier  of  Miohoaoan ;  on  the 
southwest  it  was  in  general  only  limited  by  the 
Padflc ;  and  the  greatest  length  on  that  coast 
was  from  Xooonochco  (^oconnsco)  to  Golimaa. 
On  the  Atlantic  side  the  Uexdoons  possessed 
all  that  lay  W.  of  the  OoatEaooalcos.  The 
Aoolhnan  dominions  did  not  form  one  eighth 
of  tbe  Aztec  kingdom.  It  shMild  be  observed 
thst  Ahalzotl,  whose  reign  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Bpanish  conquest,  carried  his  arms 
snooesafolly  into  Guatemala,  subduing  that 
conntry  and  a  portion  e"    "  " 
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Tepueoa  in  1419  teiied  tbe  Ao(dlnun  ctpi- 

UH,  MMUsiiiated  tha  king,  and  pkoed  thor 
Dim  prince  Tegi^oauK  apoa  the  tbrvne, 
which  was  truumitted  to  hia  >on  Hoxtla. 
Bat  NfliahoAlcaToti,  the  rightfnl  heir,  saooeed- 
ed  with  the  aid  of  thft  Mexioana  not  only  in 
driTing  vat  tbe  Tepaneca,  but  in  conanwing 
thair  oonntr;,  which  thejr  gave  to  their  alliea  the 
Uexioani.  A  leagoe  ot  mutual  aopport  and 
daf  enca  was  then  entared  into  by  the  prinoea  of 
Ue:dco,  Tezonco,  and  Tlaoopan,  the  oonqiiBred 
ooantiJM  to  be  divided  between  the  oonfed- 
eratea,  andthe  laig«at  ahAre  to  be  awarded  to 
Hexioo.  Daring  a  oentnry  of  oonatant  war- 
fare this  pact  waa  adhered  to  with  the  strictest 
fldelitf .  The  Ifexioan  monarch  had  the  pre- 
■domioance in  matter* of  war;  tb«  aathorityof 
-the  three  waa  equal  in  ail  other  oonoema;  and 
no  one  ever  meddled  with  thv  govemmeDt  of 
tbe  othera.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
Mntnrj-,  when  the  Aoolhnan  power  began  to 
decline,  the  ifarioan  Ung  plnndered  a  portion 
of  faJB  neighbor's  territory,  andam^ated  to 
himself  die  tide  of  emperor,  thoogh  the  Tes- 
Qnoanaerereigna  eontanued  to  reign  ontdl  -the 
time  of  tbe  conqnest  These  last  had  the  pre- 
rogative of  crowning  those  of  Mexico.— For 
tbe  first  27  jears  after  the  foondation  of  Te- 
noehtitlan,  the  government  waa  in  the  hftndg  of 
a  body  of  20  nobles ;  bat  in  1852  it  iras  trans- 
formad  into  an  elaodTe  monarchy,  Actunapitiin 
or  Acamapicht^e  being  the  first  king.  Li  the 
bepaning  the  power  of  the  Bovereigna  waa 
limited,  u>d  their  prerogatives  were  very  mod- 
erate; but  with  terrilwial  eztenuon  and  in- 
creased wealth  came  the  introduction  of  court 
pomp  and  pageantry,  and  anch  despotism  as 
diaraoterized  tiie  reign  of  Uontezoma  I.  After 
the  election  <rf  a  long;  foar  princes  or  lords 
were  diosen  from  among  his  nearest  of  kin, 
whoae  voiee  was  indiapenaable  in  all  state  af- 
frirs;  titej  acted  as  seoBtora,  were  preaidentB 
of  the  royal  oonneil,  and  one  of  their  number 
w»  in  dne  time  eleiAed  saoceteor  to  the  crown, 
with  sole  reference  to  fitness  for  the  office.  In 
Utor  timea  it  was  cnstomary  to-nipoint  tlie  four 
esBdidates  to  the  government  of  minor  states ; 
the  one  elected  mnst  have  tveea  general  in  tbe 
anny,  emd-not  nndef  SO  years  of  age.  When 
the  foccessor  was  nnder  age,  tbe  government 
diving  his'  minority  was  committed-  to  the 
aeoior  of  the  royd  family  most  fitted  for  the 
<diac^  whose  election  was  ooafirmed  l^  the 
Uaga  <n  Tmcmo  and  Tkcopan.  Three  oonnoils 
or  cabinets  aaaiated  the  king  in  the  administra- 
tion: (me -for  tbe  rerenne,  another  for  wsr, 
and  a  third  for  the  government  of  tlie  prov- 
inces. The  ooinMsllors  or  ministav,  tbon^ 
necessarily  of  the  nobility,  owed  their  eligi- 
bility to  long  military  service  and  a  prof  oand 
knowledge  of  state  uurtton.  The  nobles  and 
{ffiests  wer*the  main  snpporters  of  the  nation- 
al intsreats;  bat  the  inanenoe  of  the  latter  in 
pvMie  afiUrs  was  more  limited  than  in  some 
of  the  earlier  monarchies.  They  had  no  seat 
in  Oia  prirj  ooansil,  and  their  fonotions  were 


ed.  Profonud  respect  for  the  main  prinoiides 
of  morality  was  evinced  by  the  ancient  Meid- 
caiks,  with  whom  the  security  ratfaer  of  person 
than  of  property  was  largely  provided  for.  In 
the  nninnabited  districts  of  the  kingdom,  paUic 
iaaa  were  placed  at  interrals  for  the  gratni- 
tous  aoccanmodation  of  wayfarers,  and  boats 
or  bridges  for  their  convenience  in  croaring 
rivers ;  and  when  the  mads  were  damaged  by 
floods,  they  were  repaired  at  the  pnblio  ex- 
pense. A  complete  system  of  supreme  and 
subordinate  tribmals  existed  in  all  the  towns, 
and  a  still  more  perfect  judicial  organization 
-in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Aoolhnacan, 
where  a  oonnoil  of  all  the  judges  thronghont 
the  reahn  was  held  once  in  60  doys  at  tiio 
capital,  the  monarch  in  person  preEiding,  for 
the  adjndicction  of  caasei  left  undetermined 
by  the  lower  ooorts.  The  Axtece  were  as  re- 
mark^le  for  the  moderation  of  their  civil  as 
for  the  severity  of  their  penal  code ;  but  thmr 
laws  seem  to  have  been  adminiEtered  less  im- 
partially than  in  Tezoico,  and  to  hare  been 
somewhat  flexible  for  the  nobles  end  prieeta. 
Creditors  oonld  imprison  tb«r  debtors,  and  had 
a  clidm  npon  their  inheritence,  bnt  could  not 
enslare  the  widows  or  orphans;  and  slaves 
about  t«  be  sold  might  free  themselvefl  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  royal  palace.  Adultery 
wsa  poniahed  with  death,  however  noble  the 
offender  might  be.  For  treason  or  any  crime 
against  the  person  of  the  monarch,  embezile- 
ment  of  the  taxes,  &c.,  the  oiTender  was  put  to 
destit  with  tJI  his  kindred  to  the  fourth  degree. 
Uurdw,  even  of  a  slave,  was  always  a  capital 
crime.  Drsnkenness  in  youth  was  a  capital 
offence;  in  persons  of  matnrer  years,  though 
not  aif>ita!,  it  was  poniehed  with  severity ;  bnt 
men  of  70  years,  and  all  persons  on  festive  oc- 
oanons,  were  permitted  the  nse  of  wine.  He 
who  lied  to  the  prejudice  of  another  bad  a  por- 
tion of  hia  Ups  cut  off,  and  sometimea  hia  eva. 
Finally,  he  who  robbed  in  the  market,  altered 
the  lawful  measures,  or  removed  the  legal 
boundaries  is  the  fields,  was  immediately  put 
to  deatfc :  and  oonspirstors  against  the  prince, 
and  those  who  eommitt«d  adultery  with  the 
prince's  wife,  were  torn  to  pieces  limb  by 
limb.  The  murder  of  a  merchant  or  an  am- 
bassador, or  any  injury  or  insult  to  the  latter, 
was  considered  a  sufficient  cause  of  war.  Du- 
ring a  series  of  ferj  omel  wars,  all  prisonera 
-were  devoured  or  eoslaTed.  At  one  time  tba 
laws  were  so  few  that  the  people  knew  them 
all  by  heart.  Thc^  were  represented  by  paint- 
ings; and  tbe  judges  were  attended  by  elsver 
clerks,  or  painters,  who  by  means  of  figures 
described  tbe  suits  and  the  parties  concerned 
therein.  The  Hexioons  had  two  sort*  of  pris- 
ons, one  for  debtors  and  permns  not  gnllty  of 
capital  crimes,  the  other  a  spedesof  cage  in 
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which  were  eonflned  oondenmed  orimiiulB  and 
prisonerB  taken  in  war,  both  of  whom  were 
0I0HI7  ^oarded,  those  doomed  to  capital  pon- 
ishmenC  being  apaiinglj  fed,  and  the  other* 
abondantl;  nourished  that  the7  might  be  in 
good  fiesb  when  ted  to  aoorifice.  For  the  same 
reoaoD  the  Hexioaiuin  battle  preferred  to  cap- 
tare  their  enemies  alive.  Foijgamj  was  per- 
mitted, bat  seldom  practised  save  bj  the  prinoefl 
and  nobles.  Uarriage  generallj  reqnired  the 
eonsent  of  the  parents  of  both  parties;  and 
there  was  a  special  oonrt  for  dlToroes,  ia  which 
a  wife  might  sae.  Filial  affection  was  a  char- 
acteristic yirtae  of  the  Azteos.  Bicept  in  the 
rojal  family,  sons  succeeded  to  all  the  rights 
of  their  f^ers ;  if  these  died  without  male 
issae,  their  rights  reverted  to  their  brothers, 
Knd  is  the  absence  of  the  latter  to  their  neph- 
ews. Danghtera  oonld  not  inherit.  The  gov- 
ernment revenues  were  derived  from  crown 
lands  set  apart  in  the  varioos  provinces,  from 
a  tax  on  the  agriooltaral  prodacte,  and  chiefljr 
from  a  tribute  consisting  of  provisions  and 
mannfactared  articles ;  besides  which  a  oon- 
tribntion  was  received  from  the  merchants  and 
oraftamen  ever^r  20  or  80  days.  The  profes- 
sion of  arms  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed, 
and  those  who  died  in  defence  of  their  oonntry 
were  regarded  as  the  happiesL  There  were 
foar  distinct  gradea  of  generals,  and  nert  be- 
low them  were  captains.  The  main  bodiea  or 
regiments  consisted  of  8,000  men,  and  seem  to 
have  been  divided  into  Iwttalions  of  400  men 
each,  and  these  into  sqnads  of  20.  They  marched 
in  admirable  order ;  the  priesta  were  always  in 
front ;  and  the  signal  for  combat  wae  ^ven  by 
kindling  a  fire  and  soimdiDg  a  trompet  Their 
tactics  were  unfavorable  to  hostilities  by  night ; 
but  "  force  and  stratagem,  courage  and  deceit," 
aays  Presoott,  "  were  equally  admissible  in 
war." — The  Aztecs  were  most  sincere  in  tlie 
practice  of  their  religious  rites.  They  believed 
in  a  supreme  creator,  invisible  yet  omnipres- 
ent, bat  requiring  nnmerons  assistants  to  per- 
form his  will,  each  of  whom  presided  over 
some  special  natural  phenomenon  or  phase  of 
haman  existence.  They  had  13  principal  and 
several  handred  inferior  duties.  The  dread 
Bnitzilopoohtli,  the  war  god  of  the  Aztecs, 
was  the  patron  divinity  of  the  race,  and  myriads 
of  haman  victims  were  saorifloed  to  him  yearly 
in  ooontless  pyramidal  temples  throughont  the 
realm.  Quetzalooatl,  a  more  beneficent  deity. 
was  described  by  the  natives  as  a  tall  white 
man,  with  a  large  forehead  and  flowing  heard, 
who  tanght  his  favored  people  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  varions  arta  of  peace,  espe- 
dally  those  of  the  husbandman  and  silver- 
smith ;  forbade  bloody  saorifloea,  and  only  per- 
mitted those  of  bread,  rosea,  and  pcrfnmea; 
and  warned  agdnst  robbery  and  all  violence. 
This  "  god  of  the  air,"  as  he  was  named,  hav- 
ing incurred  the  displeasure  of  one  of  the  other 
chief  duties,  was  oompelled  to  leave  the  conn- 
try;  but  on  qnittdng  the  shores  of  the  gulf  he 
promised  to  return,  and  the  MexioanB  always 


looked  forward  to  that  anspioions  ihj.  After 
his  departure  from  the  capital,  he  tarried  at 
Cholula,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  him,  the  mins  of  which  are  among  the 
most  curious  remains  of  Mexican  antiquitiee. 
All  these  divinities  were  repreeented  by  imagee 
of  day,  wood,  stone,  or  precious  metals  uid 
gems,  hut  of  most  fantastio  forms,  coarse  and 
hideous ;  and  of  the  minor  gods  of  every  de- 
gree hosts  of  images  were  to  be  found  in  the 
dwellings  of  both  great  and  small.  The  2[exi- 
cans,  with  all  the  other  polished  natives  ot 
An&huao,  regarded  the  soul  both  of  man  and 
brutes  as  immortal.  The  number  of  priests 
corresponded  with  the  multttude  of  gods  and 
temples;  ancient  historians  affirm  that  0,000 
were  attached  to  the  great  temple  of  the  capi- 
tal, on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  cathe- 
draL  There  were  several  different  orders 
among  the  prieets,  the  chief  of  all  being  the 
two  high  priests,  whose  dignity  was  conferred 
by  election.  The  high  priests  anointed  the 
king,  and  were  the  oracles  consulted  by  him 
on  all  important  state  concerns.  The  sacer- 
dotal hierarohiee  of  the  several  gods  were  quite 
separate,  and  had  each  a  gradation  of  their 
own.  The  temples  {UixxUlu)  were  of  two 
kinds :  low  and  dronlar,  or  high  and  pyrami- 
dal, on  the  tops  of  which  the  saorifloea  took 
place,  Torquemada  eatimatee  that  there  were 
upward  of  40,000  throughont  the  empire,  and 
other  historians  estimate  their  number  mnoh 
higher.  There  were  hundreds  in  each  prind- 
pu  city,  besides  the  great  temple  with  several 
smaller  ones  within  its  precincts;  in  each  out- 
lying quarter  of  the  city  were  other  anull 
courts  with  as  many  as  six  temples ;  and  there 
were  temples  on  the  mountains  and  at  inter- 
vals along  the  highroads.  They  were  aolid 
pyramidal  masses  of  earth  cased  with  brick  or 
stone,  many  of  them  more  than  100  ft  square 
and  of  a  still  greater  height.  The  ascent  waa 
by  flights  of  steps  on  the  outside,  and  on  the 
broad  flat  sanunit  were  sanctuaries  oontuninff 
the  images  of  the  deities  and  altars  on  whioh 
fires  were  continually  burning.  Human  saori- 
fioes,  which  they  made  on  the  most  trivial 
oocadona,  formed  the  chief  religions  oeremony 
of  the  Mexicans  and  the  moat  important  du^ 
of  the  priesthood.  In  later  days  the  repetitioD 
of  theee  sacrifices  became  mournfully  frequent; 
some  Franciscan  monks  compnted  that  abont 
2,500  persons  were  annually  ebnghtered  on  the 
altars  of  Tenoohtitlan  and  some  of  the  sdjaoent 
towns ;  and  "  days  had  been  observe^"  writea 
Herrera,  "on  which  above  90,000  had  tlina 
perished,  reckoning  aU  the  aaoriflces  in  several 
parts."  Within  the  temples  were  schools,  col- 
leges, and  apartments  for  the  priests.  A  few  of 
the  priest«t«estook  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy. 
Some  of  the  priests  were  permitted  to  marry; 
those  of  whom  chastity  was  reqnired  were  pnn- 
ished  with  death  for  the  slightest  deviation  from 
it  When  B  child  of  two  years  was  dedicated  to 
Quetzalcoatl,  a  priest  with  a  knife  made  a  slight 
oat  on  its  breast^  to  oonfirm  the  dedication. 
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— Fisrdng  tiie  Up*  and  nose  for  the  iuMrtion 
of  Tarions  onuuaenta,  and  plnoUng  tiia  haira 
of  tiie  nascent  beard,  were  oommon  praotioee 
amoitg  the  Mexioans.  For  pnrpDMe  of  record 
and  oommonication  thej  had  a  speoiee  of  pio- 
tare  writing  bearing  some  relation  to  the 
Egyptian  hierogljphics.  (See  HiEBOOLiPHioa,) 
Thej  had  five  books  written  in  this  way:  the 
first  treating  of  the  aeasona  and  ireara;  the 
aeoond  of  we  daye  and  feedvals  thronghont 
the  year;  the  third  of  dreams,  omens,  and 
other  superstitions  obwrraooes;  the  foarth  of 
bwtiam  and  the  names  of  uhlldren  (for  they 
eetsbrated  a  baptismal  ceremony  mnch  hke 
the  Ohriatdan  rite,  in  which  the  infant's  lips 
and  breasts  were  sprinkled  with  wat«r) ;  and 
the  fifth  of  the  ceremoniea  and  prognostica- 
tions used  at  marriages.  Hiatoiioal  knowl- 
edge was  preserved  by  tradition  aided  by  pio- 
tore  writings ;  and  there  were,  besides  the  mul- 
titudes of  r^nlar  chronicles,  certain  men  who 
kept  important  events,  genealogleB,  &o.,  in  their 
memory,  and  recited  them  when  called  npon. 
Translationa  of  elaborat«  proae  productions 
■eem  to  show  that  eloquence  and  rhetorical 
effect  were  aimed  at  by  Aateo  Boholara;  but 
no  original  oompositionH  have  been  preserved. 
Songa  p«^tosting  their  traditions,  reoited  at 
the  great  festiTals,  formed  one  of  tbe  foremost 
braniohes  of  temple  education.  Their  musical 
inatmments  included  various  kinds  of  tram- 
peta,  whisties  of  bone  and  clay,  horns  of  large 
sea  shells,  bamboo  flutes,  many  varieties  of 
dmma,  and  a  tew  stringed  instruments.  The- 
atrical performances  were  giveu  on  open  ter- 
raoee  in  the  market  places,  ue  stage  being  cov- 
ered with  branohee  of  trees ;  mas^  were  indie- 
pensahle ;  and  the  performanoes  were  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  religion.  The  plays 
were  partly  pantomimic  and  partly  redtativa 
The  art  of  prestidigitation  was  highly  devel- 
c»ed.  Faroes  and  maaqneradea  were  ft-eqnently 
^Ten  at  tbe  temples  by  the  merchants,  disgaised 
as  frogs,  beetles,  birds,  batterflies,  &c.,  the  en- 
tertainment ending  with  dancing.  The  Meri- 
oans  had  a  simple  system  of  arithmetical  oota- 
tbm,  in  which  the  first  20  nnmbera  were  ez- 
preased  by  a  corresponding  number  of  dote. 
^M  nnml>er  SO  was  eipr^ed  by  a  fiag,  and 
latter  sums  were  reckoned  by  twenties  and 
expressed  by  repeating  the  number  of  flags. 
The  square  of  20, 400,  was  denoted  by  aplume; 
and  8,000,  the  cube  of  20,  hy  a  purse  or  sack. 
The  year  was  divided  into  IB  months  of  20 
days  each,  and  both  months  and  days  were  ex- 
presMd  by  peculiar  hieroglyphics.  Five  oom- 
plementai7  days  were  added  to  make  up  the 
8ff6 ;  and  for  the  fraction  over  of  nearly  6 
hours,  required  to  make  the  fnll  year,  they 
added  18  days  at  the  end  of  every  C3  years  or 
cycle,  which  they  called  stiuhmclpiUi,  "the  ty- 
ing up  of  years."  A  month  was  divided  into 
4  weeks  of  5  days  each.  The  epoch  from 
which  the  Uexicana  oompnted  their  chronolo- 
gj  corresponded  with  the  year  lOBl  of  tha 
COtriatlan  era.    They  bad  no  aatronomioal  in- 
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struments  except  the  dial,  but  th^  skill  in  the 
Boienoe  of  astronomy  is  shown  hy  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  lensth  of  the  year,  of  the  cause 
of  eehpees  and  of  toe  periods  of  the  solstioee 
and  equinoxes,  and  of  the  transit  of  tbe  eon 
aoroBsthezenithof  Mexico.  Most  of  their  astro- 
nomical knowledge  was  derived  from  the  Tol- 
tec«.  The  physicians  were  skilful;  they  had 
knowledge  of  several  thooaand  plants  and  of 
hundreds  of  species  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  flahes, 
insects,  reptilea,  and  minerals ;  bat  they  mysti- 
fied their  cures  with  superstitions  ceremonies. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  attest  the  dexterity 
and  success  of  the  native  surgeons  in  dressing 
wounds  and  in  blood-letting.  The  merchants 
and  military  officers  had  a  fair  notion  of  geog- 
raphy ;  maps  and  charts  of  certain  regions,  of 
rivers,  and  of  the  whole  coast,  were  accorately 
drawn  or  paint«d  on  cloth.  Agriculture  was 
in  tolerable  advanoement,  the  want  of  ploughs, 
oxen,  and  other  animals  being  supplied  by  sim- 
ple instruments  and  asBidaouH  labor.  Irriga- 
tion by  means  of  canals  was  very  efficient.  Of 
the  variooa  Mexican  implementa,  almost  the 
only  ones  described  are  an  axe  of  copper  or 
bronze,  with  just  the  amount  of  tin  alloy  to 
give  it  the  greatest  hardness  attainable,  and 
knivea  and  swords,  razors,  and  arrow  and  spear 
heads,  of  ttttli,  or  obsidian.  They  were  ex- 
tremely skilfnl  in  the  cultivation  of  gardens, 
in  which  they  planted  fruit  trees,  medicinal 
plants,  and  flowers,  with  much  taste.  Among 
their  chief  prodnctions  were  maiie,  cotton, 
cacao,  the  maguey  or  aloe,  chile,  Ac.  The 
maguey  alone  furnished  the  poor  with  almost 
all  the  necesBsries  of  life:  paper,  thread, 
needles,  doth,  shoes,  stockings,  and  cordage 
from  the  leaves,  the  tiiickest  part  of  these  with 
the  trunk  furnishing  bendee  aanbstautial  diah: 
and  pulgve  and  mtteatl  from  the  fermented 
juice.  From  the  Juice  of  the  maize  stalk  thby 
prepared  sugar;  from  the  cacao  they  made 
chocolate  (Aztec,  ehowlatt),  which  they  formed 
into  tablets.  In  mining  and  metallurgy  they 
were  very  expert     They  exercised  the  arte 


simnle  construction  they  made  manta  (cotton 
cloto)  and  other  tissnes,  some  of  which  were 
of  exquisite  fineness,  interwoven  with  rabbit 
hair  and  feathers,  their  only  substitutes  for 
wool  and  rilk,  and  painted  or  dyed  In  most 
gorgeous  colors.  With  the  feathers  of  birds 
tasLafnlly  disposed  on  fine  cotton  webs,  they 
made  garments  of  the  utmost  magnificence. 
Bnying  and  selling,  there  being  no  shops, 
were  carried  on  in  public  squares  or  market 
places.  ^Earthenware  of  every  description,  and 
suited  for  every  domestic  use,  was  one  of  the 
chief  Mexican  industries ;  and  many  of  the  ar- 
ticles were  painted  in  showy  colors  and  de- 
signs. "So  beasts  of  burden  were  used,  all  car- 
rying being  done  either  by  water,  chieny  on  the 
lakes,  where  a  marvellous  number  of  vessels 
were  employed,  or  on  men's  hacks.  Themari- 
probably  very  trifling.   For 
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the  npid  transmlBtdoa  of  n«w«,  towers  were 
ereotad  at  intervila  of  six  milea  along  the  high 
roads,  where  oonriera  were  alwsTS  in  waiting 
for  despstohee,  which  were  tCBiifferred  from 


trailea  were  oommonlr  gronpM  into  t.  apeoiee 
of  gnild.  The  wotueu  shared  eqnaUf  with  the 
men  aa  well  in  looial  festiTitiee  aa  in  labor. 
The  MeiicaDB  were  rimple  in  drees,  bat  given 
to  an  inordinate  dispk^  of  omameDtB.  The 
people  were  ooiirt«ons  and  poKshed,  and  Btriot 
observers  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  Cowering 
was  tb^r  soatnre  of  i«apect.     In  their  ban- 

Iaets,  whieii  were  freqnent  and  costiy,  human 
eeh  was  often  served  as  a  special  delioacj, 
particularly  in  feasts  oannect^d  with  their  re- 
ligion.— The  first  EoTopeaa  to  visit  the  shores 
of  Mexico  was  Franmsoo  Fernandez  de  Cordova 
in  ISIT ;  bnt  he  only  discovered  the  ooast  of 
Yaoataa.  The  disooverj  was  oontinoed  in  the 
following  jeai  by  Joan  de  Qrijalvo,  in  comaiand 
of  a  squadron  Boot  from  Onba  by  Yelazqaee, 
who  sailed  roond  the  north  ooast  as  far  aa 
tie  month  of  the  river  PAnnoo,  and  landed 
on  the  islet  on  whioh  noiv  stands  the  oastte 
of  San  Jnan  de  TJlaa.  After  his  rotnrn,  his 
brilliant  aoeonnt  of  his  discovery  excited  the 
dewre  of  oonqnest.  On  Good  Friday,  April  33, 
1G10,  Heman  Oortea  landed  at  that  part  of 
the  coast  where  Vera  Cmz  was  afterward 
boilt,  and  founded  a  town,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Yillarioa  de  Vera  Cmz.  On  the 
very  day  of  his  landing  oocarred  the  first  <rf 
a  seriea  of  battles  which  only  terminated  with 
the  taking  of  the  oity  of  TenoohtitUn,  Ang, 
18,  1631,  and  the  capture  of  the  yoong  and 
TaloroQB  Oaatemozin,  the  last  of  tJie  Aztec 
monarchs.  (See  Cobtu,  Quatihoeqi,  and 
MoimzvuA.)  The  other  em^er  statea  were 
snbdued  after  a  short  renstance.  A  military 
government  was  immediately  established,  Cor- 
tes taking  the  sapreme  command;  but  aynn- 
tamientoa  had  already  been  formed,  the  first 
at  ViUarics,  and  these  oontinaed  independently 
of  the  new  military  power.  Many  of  the  laws 
emonatJng  from  the  aynntamicntos  still  exist  in 
foil  force  in  the  Mexican  republic.  By  a  de- 
cree of  Charles  V,,  Cortes  was  oonstitntod  gov- 
ernor of  the  new  territory,  which  had  been 
named  New  Spain,  Oct  ]0, 1GS3.  The  Indians, 
thoagh  converted,  were  distribnted  among  the 
eonquUtadoTM  and  other  ^aniah  officials  and 
immigrants,  and  compelled  as  slaves  to  till 
the  gronnd  and  labor  in  the  mines.  This  sys- 
tem of  repwrtiinientm  or  distribntions  had 
already  been  applied  and  foand  fiUal  to  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Hayti ; 
bnt  the  Mexicans,  a  hardier  people,  did  not  so 
readily  snocnmb.  In  1638  was  ioangnrated  the 
first  avdimuria,  with  Nnflo  de  Qozman  as  presi- 
dent, and  fooT  auditors.  The  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  measures  of  this  body  caosedoon- 
uderable  discontent  in  the  colony;  which, 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  led  to  the 
sappreasion  of  the  andienoioa,  and  the  estab- 


KahmfiDt  of  a  Tioecegal  goremnient  in  New 
Spun.  The  flnt  vioeroy,  Son  Antonio  de 
Meodoza,  rnled  the  coontryfrom  UiS6  to  IfiCO. 
Dnring  hie  adaBnistration  diaooveriee  were  an- 
tivdy  proseonted  in  the  north ;  the  first  money 
was  cdned  in  Mexico ;  the  printing  preas,  tbe 
first  in  the  new  world,  was  introdnoed;  the 
nniversity  of  Mexico  and  sevn^l  ooUeges  were 
founded;  and  nnmerons  importsnt  reforms 
were  effected.  Of  tlw  64  vioeroya  who  aoo- 
oeaaively  govuned  tiie  conntry  till  1B21,  hot 
one  was  of  Amwioan  bii^  Don  Jnui  da  Aeu- 
Ba,  a  native  ot  Lima  (lTS&--'84) ;  and  the  most 
celebrated  after  Mendoza  was  Bon  Joan  Vi- 
cente Onemes  Pachooo,  soooud  ooont  of  Bevi- 
lla^gedo  (lT69-'94).  In  his  time  wer«  aeoom- 
pUahed  many  important  improvementa :  the 
streets  of  the  principal  oitiea  were  drained, 
paved,  and  ligbtM,  ana  provided  with  «. tolera- 
bly affioient  polioe;  penons  of  known  probi^ 
werephMedintbepHbUot^loes;  and  mnnidpu 
revennea  were  introdnoed. — At  the  beginning 
of  the  preseM  centnry,  society  in  Kew  Spun 
o«isisted  of  fo«r  classes,  of  opposite  tendataes 
and  interests:  the  pnre-blooded  Indians,.  Uk 
Creoles  or  pnre-blooaed  deaoendantaof  the  ear- 
ly Spaniah  settiera,  the  mestizos  or  half-breeds, 
from  Ae  union  of  whites  and  Indiana,  and  the 
Spaniards  of  European  birth.  The  condition 
of  the  Indians  had  bnt  littie  changed  niid«r  the 
viceroys ;  they  wwe  compelled  to  pay  tribute, 
and  were  held  in  a  sort  of  tutelage  which  only 
ended  in  the  tomb.  The  Indian  nobles  w  atr 
dqnes  were  exempted  from  the  degrading  re- 
Btrictioiu  whioh  weighed  nptm  the  others.  As 
for  the  Creoles,  whose  nmnbers  were  continnal- 
ly  iucreaoing,  a  policy  dne  to  ignonmoe  of  their 
real  position  in  the  oommnnity  exolnded  them 
bora  all  places  of  tmat  in  the  govunment, 
and  even  from  the  hi^er  .grades  in  the  regular 
army.  Upon  such  as  nadamaaaed  great  wealUi 
titles  of  nobility  were  oonferred,  while  eon- 
oiliatory  crosses  were  distribnted  to  those  of 
smaller  fortunes;  hot  the  home  government 
oonridered  it  impmdent  to  allow  thero  to  t^e 
part  in  the  public  administration,  and  placed 
It  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
This,  with  other  grievances,  caused  profound 
discontent  among  the  Creoles,  who  wonld  prob- 
ably have  resented  it  by  op«i  rebellion,  had 
they  not  been  reatrained  by  tiie  ^tprehension 
that  the  Indians,  aided  by  the  meatiaos,  might 
avail  themselves  of  tiat  event  for  the  deetroo- 
tion  of  all  the  whites.  An  ineradicable  anlnp- 
athy  had  already  sprung  up  between  th«  ere- 
oles  and  the  Spaniards,  whom  i^ey  distin- 
gubhed  by  the  sobriquet  of  gaehvpinM;  yet 
probably  no  oatbreak  wonld  have  immediately 
ensued  bnt  for  the  eventa  ot  1808  in  the  Panin- 
Hula.  The  usurpation  of  Ferdisand'a  throsa 
by  a  Bonaparte  was  nnanimooaly  protested 
against  br  both  fipaniwds  and  Creoles  in  Ibxi- 
co ;  but  the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  intem- 
perate discoaaions  oonoeqiiDg  the  providonal 
government  which  the  state  ot  things  made  it 
neoessaiy  to  mganite ;  and  the  ezdtamant  waa 
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not  B  little  enliaiteed  br  tha  impTisonment  of 
the  vioeroj,  Don  Joai  oe  ItnrrigBTftj',  mapeot' 
ed  of  a  d«eign  to  aeiu  the  crown  d  Mexico 
(S^L  IQ,  1B08).  After  his  turcBt  the  preetjga 
of  Bpanish  aathoritj  aensiblj  declined  among 
the  MexLcoDs,  who  began  to  long  for  indepen- 
dence. A  oonspirao7  wu  formed,  and  on 
Sept..  IS,  IStO,  A  revolt  broke  oat  in  the  prov- 
ince of  OnanajoBto,  hekded  by  a  priest,  Don 
Miguel  Hidako,  a  nun  of  much  teleut  and  oon- 
sideraUe  inflnence  among  the  Indians.  The 
inraireotioD  vtoa  ununed  formidable  propoi^ 
tioDa,  Hidalgo  having  at  one  time  100,000  men 
under  anns. .  Be  fiiiaUy  mSered  «evN«]  de- 
feato,  was  betrajed  to  his  enemies  (Uarch  ai, 
1611),  and  toor  months  later  shot  in  oompony 
with  his  companions  in  arms  Allende,  Aldama, 
and  Jimenei.  The  cwiteet  was  oontinDed  hy 
Mordoe,  also  a  priest,  who  called  a  national 
congrees,  whidi  met  at  Ohilpan&ngo  in  Septem- 
ber, 18ia,  and  in  November  declared  Mexico  m- 
depratdent.  On  Oct.  22,  1814,  it  promulgated 
at  Apatzingso  the  first  Mexican  eonstitutiou, 
which  is  known  bj  the  name  of  that  place. 
After  several  defeats  Morelos  was  captured, 
carried  to  the  oitj  of  Mexico,  and  execnted  as 
a  rebel,  Dec  32,  181G.  For  several  years  the 
contest  was  a  mere  partisan  warfare  on  the 
port  of  the  patriots,  of  whom  the  prindpal 
chiefs  were  Victoria,  Gnerrero,  Bravo,  R^on, 
and  Toran.  These  were  gradnjlj  driven  from 
the  field,  and  were  killed,  imprisoned,  <»*  ob- 
liged to  hide  in  the  moontains,  so  that  long  be- 
fore 1820  the  aathority  of  Spain  appeared  to 
be  folly  Te£atablished  in  Mexico.  But  in  the 
coarse  of  that  year  the  news  of  the  revolatiou 
in  Spain,  and  of  the  proclamation  of  the  con- 
stitution which  Ferdinand  VII.  had  beau  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  renewed  the  agitation  among 
the  MezicanB  in  favor  of  a  liberal  government. 
Don  Agostin  Iturbide,  a  native  Mexican  and  a 
colonel  in  the  Mexican  army,  who  dnring  the 
recent  civil  war  bad  distingniahed  himself  on 
the  royalist  side,  now  threw  off  bis  allegiance 
and  began  the  second  revolution  by  protJaim- 
ing  Mexico  independent,  Feb.  24,  1821.  The 
revolt  of  Itorbide  was  eminently  sDcoessfnl.  In 
the  ooorse  of  a  few  months  the  whole  conntry 
recognized  his  authority,  except  the  capital, 
and  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Oordovs,  Aog.  24, 
1621,  with  the  viceroy,  Don  Jnan  O'DonoJn, 
he  obtwoed  possession  of  Mexico  on  Sept. 
37,  and  instituted  a  regency,  of  which  he  was 
the  head  and  O'Donoju  one  of  the  mKubers, 
Eight  months  later,  with  the  sopport  of  the 
army  and  the  mob  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  Itor- 
bide  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  sight  of 
May  19,  1822,  under  the  title  of  Agnstin  I. 
His  reign  was  short.  On  Dec  2  Santa  Apna, 
seconded  by  Bravo,  Goerrero,  and  other  chiefs, 

froclaimed  the  repnblio  at  Vera  Oroz;  and 
tnrbide  abdicated  on  March  10,  1628,  rather 
than  see  the  oonntry  again  plonged  into  civil 
war.  The  congress,  which  hod  been  dissolved 
by  Itnrbide,  bat  reconvoked  by  him  shortly 
before  his  abdication,  appointed  a  new  gov- 


enuB«Qt,  called  poder  igemttieo  (execntive 
power),  compoeea  of  Gens.  Bravo,  Victoria, 
Kegrete,  and  Qnerrero.  Itnrbide  waa  con- 
demned to  exile,  and  embarked  at  Vera  Omz 
for  London  in  May  of  the  same  year,  jost 
twelve  months  after  his  exaltation  to  the  throne. 
On  Oct.  4,  IBM,  the  congress  promulgated  a 
ooustitotionoloaelyresemblingthat  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  by  virtue  of  which  Mexico 
waa  formed  uito  a  repnblio  with  19  states  and 
6  territories.  Gen.  Don  Felix  Fernando  Vic- 
toria, belter  known  as  Guadalupe  Victoria, 
one  of  the  most  intrepid  heroes  of  the  war 
of  independeuoe,  was  the  first  president,  and 
Gen.  Bravo  the  first  vice  preeidenL  Itnrbide, 
who  hod  the  .temerity  to  venture  back  to  Mex- 
ico in  this  year,  was  arrested  and  shot. at  Po- 
dilla  on  Jnly  19.  In  1828  the  candidates  for 
the  preeidency  were  Gens.  Gomel  Pedraia  and 
Guerrero;  on  the  election  of  the  former  the 
opposite  party  took  ap  arms,  and  a  bloody 
contest  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  down- 
fall of  Fedroxa's  govenuneot,  and  his  Sight 
from  the  oonntry,  Jan.  4,  1629.  Gnerrero  ao- 
snmed  the  executive  fonotions  on  April  1. 
The  year  1629  waa  marked  by  the  recognition 
of  the  Mexican  repoblic  by  tba  United  States, 
and  by  an  attempt  made  by  Spain  to  rwain 
possesaion  of  her  lost  colony.  In  July  Brig. 
Gen.  Barradss  with  4,000  Spanish  troops  dis- 
embarked at  Cabo  Sojo  near  Tampioo,  but 
he  waa  compelled  to  oapitnlate  on  Sept.  11, 
his  troops  being  disarmed  and  sent  to  HaTsna. 
The  vice  president.  Gen.  Anostosio  Bnsta- 
mante,  who  was  c(»mnanding  a  reserve  corpa 
at  Jalapa  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  in- 
vaders, pronounced  against  Gnerrero,  and,  hav- 
ing saooeeded  in  deposing  him,  was  himself 
elected  president  in  Ms  stead,  Jan.  11,  18B0. 
Revolationory  disturbances  continued  till  Feb. 
14,  1831,  when  Guerrero,  one  of  the  prindpsl 
leaders,  was  treacherously  delivered  up  to  his 
enemies  and  execnted.  His  name  is  perpetn- 
ated  in  that  of  one  of  the  present  states  of 
the  republic  Bustamante  was  succeeded  by 
Pedraza,  who  in  torn  was  deposed  by  Santa 
Anna,  the  latter  entering  upon  office  on  April 
1,  18SS,  little  more  than  three  months  after 
the  inangnratjon  of  Pedraza.  Bustamante 
was  compelled  to  go  into  exile,  and  with  him 
several  other  personages  of  poUtical  notoriety. 
Oongress  now  passed  laws  suppressing  the 
oonvents,  and  abolishing  the  compulsory  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  It  also  proposed  to  appropri- 
ate the  property  of  the  cnuroh  to  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  but  this  measure  led  to 
insurrections  and  to  further  complications, 
which  ended  in  188S  in  the  abrogation  of  the 
constitntion  of  1624  and  the  conversion  of  the 
confederatitm  of  states  into  a  consolidated  re- 
public, of  which  Santo  Anna  was  nominoUy 
constitutional  president,  and  practically  dicta- 
tor. This  revolution  was  acqaiesoed  in  by  alt 
parte  of  the  country  except  Texas,  where  sev- 
eral thoosaod  American  ooloDiste  had  settled. 
The  refosal  of  the  Texans  to  submit  to  the  oan- 
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tralizad  govemment,  which  thej  prononncad 
a  nsnrpa'.ioD,  induced  Santa  Anna  to  march 
against  them  in  the  begiiming  of  1836  with  an 
army,  which  was  defeated  and  annihilated  at 
San  Jaointo,  April  31,  the  Ueiioan  president 
himself  being  taken  prisoner.  In  the  previoaa 
month  a  conventioii  of  delegates  assembled  at 
the  town  of  Waahington  had  declared  Teiaa  an 
independent  republic.  The  c^itivity  of  Santa 
Anna  threw  Mexico  again  into  coufnaion.  Bos- 
tamante,  who  had  retoroed  from  exile,  became 
president  April  19,  ISST;  bat  in  the  latter  part 
of  hia  term  the  power  was  virtnallj  in  the 
hands  of  Santa  Anna,  who,  after  a  visit  to  Pren- 
dent  Jackson  at  Washington,  had  been  sent 
back  to  Mexico  in  a  United  States  ship  of  war 
in  1837.  He  held  ofGoe  as  rerolntionarj  provis- 
ional president  from  March  to  Jnlj,  1889,  when 
Nicolas  Bravo  became  prerident  for  a  week. 
A  long  period  of  confusion  followed,  dniing 
which  the  constitution  was  snsoended,  and  the 
government  became  a  dictatorsiiip,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  alternately  Santa  Anna,  Bravo, 
and  Oanalizo  (the  two  last  as  substitntes  da- 
ring the  freqaent  absences  of  the  first),  from 
Oct.  10,  1841,  to  Jane  4,  1841.  ConsUtn- 
tional  government  was  reeomed  in  1844,  with 
Santa  Anna  as  president,  under  a  eonstitn- 
tion  promalgated  Jane  12,  1848.  He  was  d». 
posed  and  banished  bj  a  revolution,  and  was 
ancceeded,  Sept.  20,  1344,  b;  Oanalizo,  who 
was  dep<»ed  by  a  revolution  in  December, 
His  anooessor,  Herrera,  was  also  driven  from 
office  by  a  revolution,  Dec.  SO,  1646.  Herrera 
was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Paredea.  During  his 
administration  war  commenced  with  the  United 
States,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  anneiation  of 
Texas  to  the  American  Union.  In  May,  184A, 
Gen  Taylor  crossed  tlie  Rio  Grande,  and 
after  a  eeriea  of  engagements  in  which  the 
American  arms  were  uniformly  euooessful, 
Santa  Anna,  who  had  returned  from  exile,  re- 
gained the  presidency,  and  taken  personal  com- 
mand of  the  army,  was  completely  overthrown. 
By  the  treaty  of  Gaadalape  Hidalgo,  signed  in 
February,  1848,  the  war  was  ended,  and  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Meiico  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Santa  Anna  again  left  the 
ooDntry,  bnt  after  the  new  admmistration  of 
Herrera,  and  that  of  Arista,  he  was  recalled  in 
1868,  and  was  for  the  fifth  time  elevated  to 
the  presidency,  thoush  for  a  short  season  only ; 
for  having  attempted  to  secure  the  ofBce  for 
life  with  the  right  to  appoint  at  his  death  his 
own  successor,  he  was  deposed  in  August, 

1866,  by  a  revolution  under  Alvarez,  governor 
of  Guerrero,  who  was  at  once  appointed  to 
take  his  place.  The  latter  resigned  in  favor 
of  Coraonfort  In  December  of  the  same  year, 
and  a  series  of  revolutiona  ensued,  chiefly  in- 
stigated by  the  so-called  church  party,  whom 
the  president  made  hia  implacable  enemies  by 
a  law  recommended  by  bim  and  adopted  in 
Jnne,  18S8,  for  the  sale  of  the  church  lands 
and  the  freedom  of  reli^oas  belief.    In  Mardi, 

1867,  a  new  and  very  democratic  constitoljon 


was  promalgated  by  congress,  and  Oomonf ort 
was  oonatrained  to  accept  it;  but,  owing  to 
BtrennoDB  opposition  from  the  church  party,  it 
did  not  come  into  operation  till  May.  Mean- 
time the  repudiation  of  an  acknowledged  debt 
to  Spain  seemed  likely  to  involve  the  republic 
in  a  war  with  that  power ;  the  president  songbt 
in  vain  for  aid  from  iJie  United  States,  and 
oonapiraoiea  mnltiplied  on  every  side.  Gomon- 
fort,  although  confirmed  in  the  preddency  un- 
der the  new  constitution  in  September,  an- 
nounced in  December  a  change  of  government 
and  of  constitntioD ;  and  in  January,  1868,  be 
was  superseded  by  Zuloaga,  who  for  a  white 
had  been  his  supporter,  and  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  Zuloaga  waa  im- 
mediately opposed  by  Benito  Juarez,  who,  as 
chief  instdce  of  the  supreme  court,  was  by  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  the  late  pren- 
dent's  lawful  successor.  Juarez  was  defeated: 
but  he  went  to  Vera  Crua,  and  there  eetabliahed 
himself  as  oonstitutioua]  president  on  Hay  4. 
Znloaga  was  constrained  tA  abdicate  in  favor 
of  Miguel  Miramon,  hie  own  general-in-chie^ 
Jan.  1,  1359.  Miramon,  a  aucceosful  soldier 
rather  than  a  good  stat«sman,  relied  solely 
upon  the  fortune  of  arms  for  the  subjection  at 
Vera  Cruz.    Leaving  Znloaga  as  provisional 


pam  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Juarez  into 
the  capital  on  Jan.  11,  ISSl.  Much  of  Juarei's 
BuocBss  was  due  to  tbe  recognition  of  him  a> 
the  bead  of  the  government  by  the  United 
States.  While  still  at  Vera  Omz  he  began  the 
series  of  reforms  which  rendered  his  admin- 
istration so  popular  on  the  one  hand,  but  on 
the  other  paved  the  way  for  foreign  invasion. 
Among  them  stand  most  prominent  the  making 
marriage  a  civil  contract,  the  abolition  of  per- 
petaol  monastic  vows  and  of  eooleMastioal  tri- 
bunals, the  suppression  of  monaateries,  and  the 


estimated  at  rather  more  than  $800,000,000,  or 
nearly  one  half  the  value  of  all  the  landed 
property  in  the  country.  These  measures  were 
soon  followed  by  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state.  But  the  ctiurch  party  bad  re- 
solved upon  the  destruction  of  Juarez's  govern- 
ment, althongh  national  liberty  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  its  accomplishment  A  favorable  op- 
portunity soon  offered.  Spain,  France,  and 
England  nrged  ol^ma  for  the  reparation  of 
injuries  and  losses  all^^  to  have  been  sus- 
twied  by  their  subjects  resident  in  Mexico; 
and  no  satisfaction  having  been  obt^ed  from 
Juarez,  he  was  informed  that  a  joint  expedi- 
tion from  the  three  powers  would  be  sent  to  de- 
mand it,  a  measure  agreed  upon  bv  the  conven- 
tion of  London,  Oct.  81,  IBSl.  In  December 
VeraCmz  was  oooupied  by  Spanish  troops  from 
Cuba,  commanded  by  Gen.  Prim,  and  in  Jan- 
uory,  18tl3,  by  French  and  British  forces.  Bat 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  En^ish  and 
Spanish  claims  could  be  settled  by  nep>tiation ; 
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it  ma  agreed  that  a  portioii  of  tiie  ooBtoms 
receipts  should  b«  appropriated  to  their  liqai- 
dation ;  and  in  Uay  the  Foroes  of  both  these 
powera  were  withdrawn  from  the  conntry. 
The  French  army  remuned  In  the  republic. 
thereby  tacitlj  avowing  their  intention  toover- 
throw  the  eiiatlDg  form  of  govommeDt  in  Uei- 
ioo.  This  determinatioD  appears  to  have  been 
solely  prompted  h/  Almonte  and  other  ageotB 
of  the  charch  party  seat  to  Europe  for  that 
purpose,  sod  it  was  readily  concurred  in  by 
Napoleon  III.  The  Frendi  refused  to  treat 
with  Jnarez,  and  war  was  declared  on  April 
10, 18S2.  Almonte,  appointed  president  by  the 
Vent  Ode  authorities,  who  had  revolted  againat 
Juarez  (Jane  S),  was  deposed  and  his  goTem- 
ment  digsolved  on  Oat.  2  by  a  decree  of  Gen. 
Forey,  the  French  commander.  Hostilities 
b^on  with  an  attack  on  Pnebla  by  the  French, 
who  were  then  defeut«d,  bat  who,  after  a  num- 
ber  of  snbseqnent  engagements  of  varying  snc- 
ceaa,  oocnpied  Mexico  dty  on  Jane  10,  1668, 
Joarez  and  his  ministry  having  removed  to 
San  Luis  PotosL  A  r^^oy  was  formed  on 
the  24th ;  on  July  8  an  assembly  of  notables 
was  convened,  with  power  to  decide  upon  the 
form  of  the  future  govemraent  of  Hexioo ; 
and  on  the  10th  itresolved,by2G0  votes  against 
80,  npoD  a  hereditary  monarchical  government 
under  a  Roman  Catholic  emperor.  The  crown 
waa  accepted  by  the  arohduke  Hazimilian  of 
Aastria,  trlth  the  title  of  Maximilian  I.,  em- 
peror of  Mexico.  He  arrived  at  the  capital  on 
June  12, 1864.  The  repnblican  president,  con- 
tinnally  pursued  by  the  impenalists,  arrived 
by  successive  retreats  at  £1  Faeo  in  September, 
18S5,  and  remaned  there  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  year.  On  March  2S, 
1666,  the  Jnarist  troops  captured  Chihnahua, 
and  that  victory  waa  followed  by  a  nmmber  of 
others.  After  repeated  remonstrances  from 
the  United  Btatea  government,  the  French 
troops,  under  Bazaine,  were  withdrawn  from 
Mexico  early  in  1867,  the  last  detachment  em- 
barking at  Vera  Cruz  on  March  16.  Maxi- 
milian, now  left  to  his  own  resources,  deemed 
it  expedient  to  leave  the  oapital  and  proceed 
itorthward.  Toward  the  end  of  February  he 
set  oat  at  the  head  of  about  G.OOO  men,  and 
reached  Quer£taro,  which  was  at  once  besieged 
by  Gen.  Escobedo  with  an  army  of  20,000 
Jnarists;  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz  being 
Rmnltaneoasly  invested  by  other  divisions  of 
the  repnblican  forces.  'The  ill-fated  emperor 
waa  captured  (May  16),  tried  by  court  martial, 
condemned,  and  shot,  together  with  his  two 

Snerala,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  on  June  19. 
arez  reentered  the  capital  on  July  16,  and  was 
reelected  president  in  the  following  October. 
During  hia  flight  before  the  imperii  forces  in 
the  north  his  term  of  office  had  expired;  hut 
he  iaaned  a  decree  prolonging  hia  exercise  of 
the  presidential  functions  until  it  should  be- 
come  posaible  to  summon  the  representativea 
for  a  new  election.  The  work  of  reconstrnc- 
tioa  was  interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  an 
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attempt  on  the  part  of  Santa  Anna  to  occnpy 
some  of  the  gulf  ports  and  promote  a  con- 
spiracy BgaJnBt  Jaarei,  who  had  rejected  his 
offer  to  assist  him  in  driving  oat  the  invaders. 
He  was  oaptared  at  Sisal  on  July  12, 1867,  tried 
at  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  con- 
demned to  baniahment  for  eight  years.  The 
years  1668  and  1869  were  marked  by  insurreo- 
tiouB,  pTimuTiciamiaitin,  and  revolutions,  the 
most  formidable  of  which  was  the  pronuncia- 
mieuto  of  Angel  Santa  Anna,  who  waa  taken, 
after  four  months  of  depredations  and  blood- 
shed, and  shot,  in  company  with  his  foHowerB. 
President  Juarez  was  again  elected  in  1871, 
the  opposing  candidates  having  been  Gen.  Por- 
firio  Diaz  and  Don  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejsda. 
Juarez  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first 
president  of  Mexico  who  held  power  dnring  hia 
full  term  of  office.  He  died  on  July  16, 1872, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lerdo  de  Tejada-  The 
republic  is  at  present  (1875)  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative peace-  tlie  laws  are  more  faithfully 
observed,  or  at  least  less  disregarded;  the  mili- 
tary seem  to  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  enda- 
ring  a  civilian  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
public  education  Is  in  a  prosperoas  condition ; 
internal  improvements  are  in  progress;  brig- 
andage is  gradaally  disappearing;  and  mining 
is  likely  to  be  extended  before  long  by  the 
adoption  of  sultahle  machinery. — See  Solia,  Hit- 
toria  de  la  ecnguttta  de  Mixico  (Madrid,  1664; 
new  ed.,  Paris,  16G6 ;  trenslal^  into  English, 
2  vols.,  London,  1724);  BoUtin  de  la  leeiedad 
degtografiade  Mexico (lB6ieteeq.y,  Pimentel, 
Cvadro  deKriptno  y  eomparatiTO  de  lai  lengvae 
indigenai  de  Mksieo  (2  vols.,  Mexico,  1862); 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeogrojia  de  la*  lengvat  de 
Mexieo  (Mexico,  1S64)  ;  Payno,  Eutoria  dt 
Mexico  {Mexico,  1871) ;  Clavigero,  Storia  antica 
del  Meitieo  (i  vols.  4to,  Cesena,  lT80-'68; 
translated  into  English,  8  vols.  4to,  London, 
1787;  Spanish,  London,  1824);  Humboldt,  Ee- 
eau  politiqvei  nir  la  Nowelle  Btpagne  (revis- 
ed ed.,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1827) ;  Lord  Kinga- 
borough,  "Mexican  Antiquities"  (6  vols,  fol., 
London,  ie81-'48);  Presccitt,  "History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico"  (1843;  revised  ed.,  3 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1874) ;  BrantzMayer,  " Eis- 
tory  of  the  "War  between  Mexico  and  the  Uni- 
ted States"  (New  York,  1848),  and  "Mex- 
ico, Aztec,  Spanish,  and  Bepuhlican"  (16S2); 
Mansfield,  "The  Mexican  War"  (New  York, 
1848);  Kendall,  "The  War  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Mexico  "  (New  York,  1851) ; 
Helps,  "  The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  "  (London,  1871). 

HEUCO,  a  state  of  the  republic  of  the  aame 
name,  bounded  N.  by  Hidalgo,  E.  by  TIaxcala 
and  Puebla,  8.  E.  by  Moreloa,  8.  by  Guerrero, 
and  W.  by  Uichoacan ;  area,  9,696  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1899,  (150,663.  Two  great  mountain  chains 
traverse  the  state,  and,  with  their  branches, 
divide  it  into  three  picturesque  and  fertile  val- 
leys, the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Mexico, 
and  the  other  two  are  TIaxcala  and  Tolnca. 
The  highest  summits  are  those  of  the  south  and 
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eontheart,  among  whioh  are  Popocatepetl  and 
Iztaocihaatl.  The  chief  and  onlj  impK>rtant 
river  ie  the  Lenna,  which,  risine  in  the  lake  of 

ita  own  name,  flows  N.  W.  into  Michoacan  and 
falls  into  Late  Obapala.  Tha  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  h^drographj  of  the  state  is  its 
lakes :  Obalco,  Xochimilco,  Tezcoco,  Salt^can, 
San  Orist^bal,  and  Znmpango  in  the  valler  of 
Mazioo,  and  Lernia  in  that  of  Tolnoa.  The 
average  elevatioa  of  the  state  is  7,600  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Ita  olimate  ia  eqnal  to  the  mildest,  most 
equable,  and  moat  aalnbrious  of  the  temperate 
zone;  the  mean  annual  temperature  ia  65°  F., 
the  thermometer  never  descending  below  57°, 
whileChemaiironmsummerbeat  ia  T0°.  There 
are  reallf  but  two  seasons,  the  runy  from  Jnne 
to  October,  and  the  drj  dnring  the  remaining 
montha.  The  metals  found  here  are  gold,  sil- 
ver, lead,  iron,  and  antiinonj ;  cinnabar  and 
snlphar  abound;  some  coal  occnrs;  and  litho- 
graphic stone  and  marbles  of  several  varieties 
are  plentiful.  The  soil  is  remarkabi;  fertile, 
and  the  state,  one  of  the  most  agricnltaral  in 
the  repoblic,  prodooea  maize,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
severtu  kinds  of  beans,  the  sugar  oane,  {>lBntdn, 
and  especially  the  maguey.  Tropical  fruits 
abound  here,  and  all  Uie  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  temperate  zones.  Tha  forest-clothed 
bills  and  mountains  afford  an  abundaooe  of 
timber  of  several  varietiea.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  mining,  agriculture,  the  manufactore 
of  woollens  and  cottons  (the  caaumeres  and 


other  fabrics  of  Temosoaltepeo  and  Tenancin- 

go  being  of  superior  qnality),  and  glass  and 
earthenware,  some  of  which  is  not  inferior  to 
that  imported  from  Gennany.  Cattle  rearing, 
once  a  vast  source  of  wealth,  has  materially 
dwindled  of  late  years,  the  annual  value  of  the 
stock  not  exceeding  |3,000,OCO.  The  commerce 
is  valued  at  $12,000,000  yearly.  This  state  ia 
traversed  by  the  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  rail- 
way, and  those  of  Tlalpan  and  Tolnca,  and  bj 
several  lines  of  telegrapn.  The  state  ia  divided 
into  16  districts,  and  the  capital  and  chief  towD 
ia  Toiuca,  In  1874  there  were  888  primary 
public  schools,  of  which  836  were  for  males,  and 
the  total  attendance  was  22,120,  about  S,OQO  of 
whom  were  females.  Of  theGl  private  selioola 
34  were  for  males ;  the  aggregate  atlendanc» 
was2,629,andof thesel,027werefemales.  The 
only  high  school  supported  by  the  atate  govern- 
ment ia  the  iiMJituto  literario,  with  670  stu- 
dents, the  annual  outlay  for  which  is  ^6,000. 
MEXICO,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  the  repub- 
lic and  of  the  federal  district  (area.  85  sq.  m.> 
of  Mexico,  lutuated  in  the  centre  of  the  vallejr 
of  Mexico,  and  in  the  great  central  table  land  of 
the  country,  at  an  elevation  of  7,469  ft.  above 
tha  se&  according  to  Humboldt,  or  7,602  ft.  by 
Taloott'ameaaurement;  lat.  16°  26'N^  Ion.  W 
T'  W. ;  pop.  aooording  to  an  official  return  in 
1869,  300,000;  according  to  later  authorities, 
about  260,000.  Of  the  natives,  the  whites  ara 
the  least  nnmwous  element,  the  mestizos  and 


pure-blooded  Indians  forming  by  far  tUe  largest 
proportion;  and  there  are  besides  many  Ger- 
mans, French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  other 
Europeans,  with  some  Americana.  The  Ger- 
mans are  either  manufacturers  or  brewers,  or 
I  the  higher  branches  of  com- 


merce ;  the  French  and  Spaniards  are  moetlj 
retailors,  the  former  dealing  in  articles  of  fancy 
and  laiory ;  the  English  are  for  the  most  part 
bankers,  or,  like  the  Americans,  are  connected 
with  mechanical  and  engineering  enterprises. 
The  various  public  vendors,  muleteen,  water 
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carrien,  domestics,  &o.,  are  commonlj  Indians 
or  mestizos.     Begssre  are  extremely  nomer- 
ona,  and  the  ragged  vagrants  are  called  Uperm 
or  lepers.    Uexico  ranks  amoDg  the  largest 
cities  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and,  with  its 
steeples,  towers,  and  domes,  presents,  from 
whatever   direction   ap- 
proached, an  aspect  of 
grandenr    and    magnifl- 
cence    unsurpassed    bj 
any  in  the  world.     It  is 
divided  into  8  euarteltt 
tnayaret  or  large  wards 
and  32  smaller,  compri- 
sing 34GblockHorBqQare« 
of  hotises,  8S0  streets, 
and     130    ealUjime»    or 
lanes.     The  streets  are 
wide  and  straight,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right 
angles,  well  paved,  ligiit- 
ed  witli  gas,  and   fur- 
nished with  spscions  side- 
walks, a  featnre  rarely 
met    with    in    Spanish- 
American  towns.     The 
bouses,  especially  in  the 
central  and  W.  portions, 
■re  mostly  of  three  sto- 
ries,  strongly    bnilt    of 
stone,  often  painted  in  brilliant  colors,  and  hav- 
ing a  balcony  before  every  window.     Mex- 
ico is  lavisliiy  supplied  with  pablic  squares, 
the  finest  of  whit^  is  the  plaza  de  Armas,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town;  the  centre  is  laid  out 
in  a  garden  with  flower  beds,  shady  trees,  and 
benches,  and  a  band  is  in  attendance  almost 
every  evening.     The  plaza  is  810  fL  long  by 
600  ft  wide.    On  the  N.  side,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Aztec  pyramid  and  teocalli, 
stands  the  cathedral,  a  majestic  edilico,  though 
the  architectnre  is  an  irregular  raixtnre  of  the 
Gothic  and  Italian  styles.     The  front  is  deco- 
rated with  carving,  and  there  are  two  lofty 
towers  ornamented  with  statues.     The  interior 
is  rich  and  gorgeous,  and  the  numerous  cruci- 
fixes, candlesticks,  reliquaries,  &c.,  of  gold  and 
silver  adorned  with  jewels,  are  said  to  be  of 
immense  value.     In  the  vaulted  roofing  is  a 
much  admired  painting  by  Janeiro.     The  ca- 
thedral is  600  ft.  long  by  420  broad.     It  was 
founded  in  1GT3  under  tlie  auspices  of  Cbarles 
Y.  and  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  completed  in 
1667.     The  E.  side  of  the  plaza  is  occupied  by 
the  government  house,  containing  the  presi- 
dent's apartments,  the  various  government  of- 
fices, tbe  chamber  of  representatives,  and  the 
ambssaadors'  hall  with  full-length  portraits  of 
several  Meiicsn  patriots,  headed  by  a  megnifi- 
oent  one  of  Washington.    To  the  government 
house  are  attached  several  courtyards  and  a 
botanic  garden;  this  edifice,  erected  in  1SS3, 
standa  upon  the  spot  occupied  by  tbe  palace 
originally  constru<^ed  by  Cortes  for  himself, 
and  which,  nntJl  its  destruction  by  fire  at  the 
huds  of  the  populace  in  lS92,hadBnccesslvely 
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served  as  the  residenoA  of  60  viceroys.  Facing 
the  cathedral  is  tbe  eabildo  or  city  hall,  in 
which  is  contained  the  merchants' exchange ; 
and  on  the  ssme  side  is  tbe  portal  de  lo»fiort*, 
an  extenmve  arcade,  similar  te  the  wrtal  <U 
ftureadortt,  which  flanks  tbe  W.  side  of  the 


plaza,  and  before  the  nnmerons  and  showy 
shops  in  which  are  spread  to  view  on  slaUs 
endless  varieties  of  filigree  work  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  ornamental  articles.  On  the 
plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  are  three  noteworthy 
edifices :  the  convent  of  the  same  name,  re- 
markable for  its  handsome  cbapel,  the  old  in- 
quisition boilding,  now  tbe  sooool  of  medi- 
cine, and  the  castom  bouse.  Other  celebrated 
churches  of  Mexico  are  those  of  San  Fernan- 
do, Loreto,  Encamacion,  Jesus  Maria,  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Teresa  with  a  superb  cypress 
in  marble,  and  that  of  the  Cuncepcion,  all 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture 
or  their  gorgeous  and  costly  decorations. 
Mexico  includes  14  parishes.  Eight  convents 
and  31  nunneries  which  were  suppressed  by 
President  Juarez's  reform  law  of  Jnly  12, 
18G9,  have  since  been  converted  into  school 
houses.  In  the  mint  were  coined,  from  1890 
to  less,  $l,702,65n,OeT;  and  the  gold  and 
silver  cuinn)(e  in  1867  amounted  to  $4,S04,- 
S13  9G.  The  national  museum,  on  tbe  N. 
side  of  tbe  government  palace,  conteins  one 
of  tbe  finest  and  most  extensive  collections 
of  paintings  in  America;  and  in  the  school 
of  fine  arts  sre  preserved  rsre  specimens  of 
sculpture,  jiainting,  engraving,  and  design. 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  national  museum  are 
exposed  a  circular  monolith  calendar  attesting 
the  high  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  tbe 
Toltecs,  whose  year  almost  exactly  coincided 
with  the  Julian  year;  a  ponderous  slatne  of 
HaitzUopochtli,  iJie  Aztec  god  of  war,  bear- 
ing no  sembiance  of  human  form  or  featnre, 
bnt  being  a  fantastic  and  heterogeoeoos  gronp- 
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ing  of  deadi'B  heads,  hands  interlaoed,  anakes, 
fevers,  &o. ;  a  sacrificial  Btoue ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  idols  and  other  minor  relics  from  va- 
rioaa  ports  of  the  oonntry.  Two  other  hand- 
Bome  piles  are  the  post  office  and  the  hotel  Itor- 
bide,  the  latter  having  been  for  a  short  aea- 
Bon  the  residence  of  Agostin  I,  Ttie  pria- 
oipal  promenade  ia  the  Alameda,  ahadad  with 
statelj  beeches,  embellished  with  nine  foun- 
tains and  eleven  gtorUtoM  or  summer  honses, 
and  tastefully  kid  oat  in  spacious  wslks.  This 
ia  a  favorite  reaort  on  Snada?  mornings,  when 
a  re^mental  band  ploys  for  two  hours.  Other 
paieot  are  those  of  the  Viga,  extending  along 
the  conol  of  that  name,  on  which  has  been 
erected  a  colossal  bust  of  Gnatemozin,  the  last 
emperor  of  the  Aztecs;  and  the  paseo  de 
Buoareli,  with  a  anperb  bronze  equestrian 
Btatne  of  Charles  IV.,  modelled  hj  Mannel 
Tolsa.— In  1874  Mexico  had  318  pnblio  schools, 
7T  of  which  were  for  females  and  48  for  both 
seiesj  the  average  attendance  was  16,91&. 
These  schools  include  the  eteuela  prtparatoria, 
formerly  the  college  of  San  Ildefonso  (onder 
the  rectorship  of  SeDor  Lerdo  de  Tejada  till 
1879),  the  schools  of  jurisprudence,  medicine, 
agricalture,  en^neering,  fine  arts,  commerce, 
arts  and  trades,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  those  sus- 
tsined  by  the  municipal  government  and  the 
Lancasterian  company,  one  or  two  by  private 
individaals,  and  a  namber  by  benevolent  socie- 
ties. The  school  of  engineering  has  a  fine  col- 
lection of  specimens  in  nataral  history,  and  a 
cabinet  of  mineralogy.  The  philharmonic  ao- 
oiety,  with  a  anhady  from  the  government, 
supports  a  muucal  conservatory  for  both  aeies. 
There  are  also  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  priests,  a.  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  night 
school  for  adults.  The  public  bos  access  to 
two  libraries:  the  Sfmn  biblioUea  natiimat, 
with  upward  of  100,000  volumes  and  manu- 
scripts, and  the  hiblioteca  popular  del  ciiieo  de 
Mayo.  There  ore  21  societies,  scientific,  artis- 
tic, or  commeroisi,  including  the  geographical 
and  atstiatical  society,  and  the  Humboldt  socie- 
ty of  natural  history.  The  theatres  are  much 
more  nnmeroas  than  beautiful  or  commodious, 
and  with  a  circus  are  the  only  pnblio  places  of 
amusement  in  Mexico,  the  bull  ring  having 
been  demolished  in  1874.  The  city  supports 
five  hospitals,  an  insane  asylum  for  males  and 
one  for  females,  and  a  boose  of  correction. 
Two  institutions  of  comparatively  recent  foun- 
dation take  care  of  young  children  during  the 
day,  in  order  to  leave  their  mothers  at  liberty 
to  work.  The  principal  cemeteries  hitherto 
in  Dse  are  now  closed,  being  within  the  muni- 
cipal limits;  their  place  has  been  supplied  by 
the  general  cemeteries  of  La  Hedod  and  Campo 
Florida,  the  French,  and  the  Protestant  ceme- 
teries. There  are  four  very  good  markets,  con- 
stantly stocked  with  an  abundance  of  the  pro- 
dactions  of  sll  the  eones.  All  the  (rnita  and 
vegetables  generally  regarded  elsewhere  as  deli- 
cacies here  come  to  market  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  the  snppl]'  of  tropical  fruits  is  inex- 


haustible. Most  of  the  vegetables  and  fmitd 
are  grown  upon  the  ehinampfu  or  so-called 
floating  islanos  on  Lake  Tezouoo,  and  brought 
to  market  in  boats  by  the  canal  de  la  Viga; 
and  prodigious  qoantities  of  flowers  of  most 
brilliant  colors  and  most  fragrant  odors  are 
daily  brought  to  the  city  in  the  same  way.  A 
new  abattoir  was  erected  in  1674,  at  a  oost  of 
(600,000.  The  water  supply  reaches  the  town 
by  two  aqueducts  of  monumental  proportions, 
one  bringing  ag^ia  gorda  (thick  water)  from 
CL^ultepec,  and  the  other  agua  delgada  (light 
water)  from  the  southwesL — The  climate  is 
mild,  equable,  and  very  salubrious;  the  mean 
annual  temperature  ia  70°.  The  more  com- 
mon diaeBsea  are  pneumonia,  dysentery,  and 
diarrhoea,  and  the  average  mortality  is  about, 
8  per  cent,  of  the  popidation. — The  chief  oo- 
cupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture, 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  earthenware,  cot. 
ton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  the  prepsration 
of  tobacco,  and  the  importation  of  the  various 
prodoots  of  the  adjoining  states  and  of  mann- 
factured  goods,  wines,  £o.,  from  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  Indies,  especially 
the  island  of  Cuba.  The  chief  financial  insti- 
totions  are  the  bank  of  London,  Mexico,  and 
South  America,  and  numerous  private  banking 
houses;  agovemment  pawn  office,  with  branch- 
es in  several  parts  of  tiie  city;  and  IS  lotteries, 
with  an  awregate  risk  capital  of  nearly  (2,- 
600,000,  and  paying  a  mean  annnal  license  of 
$160,000  to  the  centrsl  government    The  chief 

S'acea  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  are  Gnadalnpe 
idalgo,  Tlalpan,  San  Angel,  Miicoac,  Goyoo- 
oan,  Atzcapozalco,  Ohurubnsco,  Tucubs,  Tacu- 
baya,  noted  for  its  handsome  private  houaea, 
and  Papotia  and  Obapultepec  Almost  all 
these  places  are  reached  by  railway  (with  steam 
orborse  power)oromnibusfrom  Mexico,  which 
is  likewise  connected  by  railway  with  Pnebla, 
Orizaba,  Cordova,  and  Vera  Cruz;  and  a  line 
is  in  process  of  construction  to  Tolnoa. — Mex- 
ico owes  its  chief  historiosl  interest  to  its  atna- 
tion  upon  the  aite  of  the  ancient  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Montezumas,  The  Aztecs  or  ancient 
Mexicans,  after  their  migration  from  the  north, 
wandered  for  a  long  time  in  the  Mexican  val- 
ley, till  in  183B  they  baited  on  the  8.  W.  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  of  Tezcoco,  and  there  beheld 
an  eagle  perched  on  the  stem  of  a  nopal,  and 
devouring  a  serpent.  An  oracle  having  an- 
nounced the  omen  as  auspicious,  and  as  indica- 
ting the  site  of  their  future  metropolis,  they 
foonded  it  upon  the  islets  of  Lake  Tezcuoo, 
calling  the  plaoe  Tenochtttlan,  "nopal  on  a 
stone,"  in  allusion  to  the  omen.  Its  name  of 
Mexico  was  sobsequentiy  derived  from  that  of 
their  god  Heiitli.  By  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  the  city  had  become  large  and  pros- 
perous, and  in  place  of  reeds  and  rashes  were 
sabstitoted  stone  and  lime;  and  when  on  the 
evening  of  Nov,  7,  I611I,  its  long  lines  of  glit- 
teriuK  edifices  first  met  the  eyes  of  Cortes 
and  his  followers,  it  looked,  ssys  Presoott, 
like  a  thing  of  fairy  creation  rather  than  tii« 
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work  of  mortal  IiandB.  On  th^r  entrT'  into 
Heiioo  neit  daj  the,  Spaniards  foand  freah 
oaose  for  admirfttioii  in  the  grandeor  oC  the 
oitj  and  the  anperior  atjle  of  its  arohitectare. 
The  dtj  waa  9  m,  ia  circumference,  and  the 
munber  of  its  honaes  was  about  60,000,  and  of 
inhabitants  probabl;  600,000.  Though  a  few 
of  the  streets  were  wide  and  of  gnat  length, 
most  of  them  were  narrow  and  lined  with  mean 
houses.  The  large  streets  were  intersected  by 
nnmerons  canals  crossed  bj  bridges.  The  pal- 
ace of  Montezuma,  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
was  a  pile  of  low  irregular  stone  buildings  of 
vast  extent.  Another  palace,  assigned  to  Cortea 
on  hia  entrance  into  the  citj,  was  so  large 
as  to  accommodate  his  whole  army.  Bat  the 
most  remarkable  edifice  of  the  citf  was  the  great 
tooeaUi  or  temple,  completed  in  14SB.  It  was 
enoompsssed  bj  a  stone  wall  about  8  ft.  high, 
ornamented  on  the  onter  side  by  figures  of 
serpents  in  basso-rilievo,  and  pierced  on  its 
four  aides  by  gateways  opening  on  the  four 
principal  streets.  Over  each  gate  was  an  ar- 
MDal,  and  bairacba  near  the  temple  were  gar- 
risoned by  10,000  soldiers.  The  temple  itself 
was  a  solid  pyramidal  structure  of  earth  and 
pehblea,  coated  externally  with  hewn  atonea. 
It  was  square,  its  sides  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  and  was  divided  into  five  stories,  each 
of  which  receded  so  as  to  he  smaller  than 
that  below  it.  The  ascent  was  b;  a  fiight  of 
Hi  steps  on  the  ontside,  »o  contrived  that  to 
reach  uie  top  it  was  nacesa^rj  to  pass  four 
times  Tonnd  the  whole  edifice;  and  the  base 
of  the  temple  is  supposed  to  have  been  GOO 
ft.  square.  The  summit  was  a  large  area 
paved  with  broad  fiat  stones.  On  it  were  two 
towers  or  sanctuaries,  and  before  each  was  an 
altar  on  which  a  fire  was  kept  continually 
burning.  The  top  of  this  remarkable  stmcture 
commanded  a  superb  view  of  the  city,  lake, 
valley,  and  surrounding  monntaina.  The  po- 
lice of  the  city  was  efficient  and  vigilant ;  and 
1,000  men  were  daily  employed  in  watering 
and  sweeping  the  streets.  As  the  lake  that 
surroundMl  the  city  was  extremely  brackish, 

Sure  wat«r  for  the  supply  of  the  people  was 
roQght  by  an  aquedoct  from  the  neighboring 
bill  of  Cbapnltepeo,  where  Uontezuma  had  a 
summer  palace  snrrounded  by  vast  and  mag- 
nificent gardens.  In  the  final  aiege  by  the 
Spaniards,  Oortes,  despairing  of  otherwise  sub- 
duing  a  place  where  every  house  waa  a  fortress 
and  every  street  was  out  up  by  canals,  relno- 
tantly  determined  to  destroy  the  city,  which  he 
calls  "  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world." 
With  the  aid  of  hia  multitudinous  Indian  allies, 
whose  hatred  of  the  Aztecs  led  them  to  work 
with  zeal,  in  a  few  weeks  seven  eighths  of  the 
city  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  canals 
filled  with  the  rubbish.  Soon  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  riege  Cortes  began  to  rebuild  the 
city  oQ  its  present  plan,  assembling  for  the 
work  &  host  of  Indians,  estimated  by  a  Uexi- 
can  writer  at  400,000.  During  ita  occupation 
by  the  Spaniarda,  from  1621  to  1621,  the  moat 


remarkable  events  in  the  local  history  of  Jfex- 

ico  were  five  great  inundations  in  1668,  1680, 
1604,  1807,  and  1839,  caused  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  neighboring  lakes.  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  these  inundations  a  great  drain 
was  dog  through  the  hill  of  Nochistango,  by 
which  tlie  waters  of  the  river  Cuantitlan  were 
led  out  of  the  valley  instead  of  falling  into  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco.    This  work,  which  waa  com- 

Eleted  in  1T80,  after  more  than  lOO  yeara  of 
ibor,  is  about  12  m.  long,  from  100  to  180  ft 
deep,  and  between  SOO  ana  800  ft  wide.  Since 
the  establishment  of  Mexican  independence, 
the  city  has  been  the  scene  of  seTeral  revoln- 
tiona  and  insurrections,  and  a  number  of  im- 
portant battlea  have  been  fought  in  the  vicin- 
ity, tiie  most  noted  being  those  of  Contreraa 
and  Churuhuaco,  Aug.  SO,  1847,  and  of  Ohapul- 
tepec,  Sept.  IS,  fought  between  the  American 
army  under  Qen.  Scott,  and  the  Mexican  army 
under  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  After  this  battle  the 
Americana  occupied  the  city,  and  held  it  un- 
til the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  in  May,  1848. 

MEXICO,  (Mr  ^  a  bawn  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
enclosed  by  the  United  Sutea,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Mexico,  and  measuring  about  1,000 
m.  from  £.  to  W.  and  BOO  m.  from  N.  to  B.; 
area,   about  700,000  aq.  m.     The  states  of 


Mexican  states  of  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Ta- 
basco, Campeacby,  and  Tucatan  on  the  west 
and  south.  Its  entrance,  between  Cape  Sable 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
and  Cape  Catoche  at  the  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Yncatan,  is  about  460'  m.  in  width: 
but  midway  across  this  mouth  lies  the  island 
of  Cuba,  leaving  a  paasage  on  either  hand, 
viz. :  the  strait  of  Florida  on  the  northeast, 
126  m.  wide,  communicating  with  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  channel  of  Tncatan  on  the  south- 
west, communicating  with  the  Caribbean  sea, 
116  m.  wide.  Weat  of  Yncatan  extends  the 
broad  bay  of  Campeacby ;  on  the  coaat  of  Texas 
are  the  bays  of  Corpus  Christi,  Aransaa,  Mata- 
gorda, and  Galveston ;  in  Louiaiena  are  those 
of  Vermilion,  Atchafaleya,  Barataria,  Black, 
and  Lake  Borgne ;  in  Alabama,  Mobile  bay ;  in 
Mississippi,  Mississippi  sound;  and  in  Florida, 
Pensacola  harbor,  Appalachicola,  Appalachee, 
Tampa,  and  Charlotte  hsya,  end  the  bay  of 
Ponce  de  Leon.  Besides  diese,  the  coasta,  be- 
ing mostly  low  and  marshy  or  sandy,  are  lined 
with  numerous  lagoons.  There  are  few  islanda 
except  some  amall  ones  belonging  to  Yucatan, 
a  number  near  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Florida  keys.  The  most  important  rivers 
of  the  gulf  are  the  Sowanee  and  Appala- 
chicola in  Florida;  the  Mobile  in  Alabama; 
the  Pasoagonla  and  Pearl  in  Hiaaissippi ;  the 
Mississippi  in  Loniaiana;  the  Sabine,  Trinity, 


.  and  Uaumarinta  ia  Mezioo.    These  streams 
are    nearly  all  obatrnoted   by  bara  at  their 
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months,  and  there  are  yerj  few  good  har- 
bors. HaToaa,  Uobile,  and  GalvestoD  are  ^e 
most  important  porta;  and  Oampeaohj'  and 
Vera  Oroz  are  two  of  the  principal  shippiDK 
]>oint9. — The  depth  of  the  galf  is  helieTeu 
not  to  eaaoed.  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
reefs  and  shoals  of  the  N.  shore  of  Cuba  and 
about  the  Florida  keja  reader  tiie  paasage  into 
the  AtUutio  eiceedinglf  intricate,  but  else- 
where there  are  few  banks;  the  onl;  large 
one  lies  about  lat  87°  N.,  Ion.  80°  W.,  200  m. 
8.  of  Caps  San  Bias.  Besides  the  N.  K  and 
8.  E.  trade  winds  which  prevwl  In  the  gait, 
it  is  visitad  b;  violent  northers,  which  occur 
at  intarrala  from  October  to  Maj;  in  some 
Tears  thej  terminate  in  April.  The  most  re- 
markable phenomenoo  donnected  with  the  gait 
of  Mexico  is  the  Gulf  stream  (see  ATLAyrio 
OoKiM),  which  enters  it  by  the  channel  of  Yu- 
catan, passes  around  it,  and  flows  out  by  the 
Florida  ohanael.  The  temperature  of  the  gulf 
water  is  S"  or  9°  higher  than  that  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean  in  the  same  latitude.  In  its  cen- 
tre are  fonod  large  quantities  of  /unuj  nalani 
or  gnlf  weed,  floating  in  parallel  lines  from  B. 
8.  E.  to  N.  N.  W. 

■BTEaoDSFF,  a  Russian  family,  ori^nating 
in  Saxony,  and  including  among  Its  members 
Pope  Clement  II.  They  settled  in  Livonia 
^out  1200,  and  becsme  Swedish  bsrons  in  the 
17th  century.  Biibsequeutly  they  acquired  dis- 
tinotJon  in  the  Russian  mililary  aodT  diploma- 
tic service,  espacially  Petbb  (17B6-I863),  who 
was  ambassador  In  Vienna  in  18G0,  and  one  of 
the  negolaators  of  the  convention  of  OlrnQtz; 
AutAHoKR  (died  in  16B5),  a  geographer  and 
geologist,  who  promoted  and  sccompanied  in 
1840  Murohison's  and  Vemeuil's  exploration 
of  northern  Russia;  Geobo  (died  in  1863),  who 
published  Voyaga  d' Orembourg  d  Boakkara 
(Paris,  1820);  and  Felix  (died  in  Corlsruhe, 
Jan,  18,  1871),  who  in  1857  married  the  prin- 
oess  Olga,  a  daughter  of  the  late  prince  Michael 
GortchakoS,  became  secretary  of  legation  in 
Berlin,  and  in  18S4  chors^  d'affaires  in  Rome, 
his  stormy  interview  with  the  pope,  Jan.  1, 
13S6,  resultias  in  a  temporary  rupture  be- 
tween the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  end  the 
holy  see.  Subsequently  he  was  charge  d'af- 
fures  at  Oarlsmhe. 

METER,  FeUx,  a  Swiss  painter,  bom  in  Win- 
terthur,  canton  of  Zarich,  Feb.  6,  1SG3,  died 
May  28,  1713.  He  studied  painting  under  Er- 
mi^s  in  Nuremberg,  and  gained  reputation  by 


ornamenting  their  apartments  in  fresco.  He 
also  etched  several  plates  of  landscapes  from 
his  own  designs. 

MEIEK,  Jeliaai  fiearg,  known  as  Mbybb  vos 
Brbubv,  s  German  painter,  horn  in  Bremen, 
Oct.  28,  1813.  He  studied  at  Dosseldorf,  and 
settled  in  Berlin  in  1852.  He  acquired  celeb- 
rity as  a  painter  of  childhood,  and  his  works 
are  popular  in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
Stotiss.    Many  of  them  have  been  engraved. 


METEBBEER 


art,  bom  at  StSfa,  oi 
16,  1TG9,  died  in  Weimar,  Oct.  14,  18S2.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  J.  C.  FOesIl,  brother  of  J.  H. 
Fnseli,  and  in  1786  visited  Rome,  where  he 
formed  so  close  on  intimacy  with  Goethe  that 
he  was  known  as  Goethe-Meyer.  In  1797  he 
established  himself  in  Weimar,  and  in  IBOT 
was  appointed  director  of  the  acadeiny  of 
painting.  As  a  painter  his  productions  were 
few  and  nniraportant.  He  was  the  priuoipsl 
editor  of  Winckelmonn's  works  (8  vols.,  Dres- 
den, 1808- '20),  and  furnished  most  of  the  elab- 
orate notes,  which  he  afterward  arranged  as 
a  history  of  Greek  art,  under  the  title  of  Q»- 
tehiehte  der  hildaidaa  KUntU  hai  den  GrUcheti 
(2to[s.  8vo,  Dresden,  1824;  voL  iiL,  1836). 


his  stndiee  in  GOttiogen,  and  under  Bopp  and 
the  brothers  Grimm  in  Berlin,  and  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  nniverwty  of  Gottingen  from  1866 
to  18es,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  comparative  philology  at  Dorpat.  He  has 
published  numerous  works  on  Greek  philology 
and  mythology,  including  Vergleiehmde  Oram- 
matitdaroHtiehiiehannnd  laUiniichen  Spraehs 
(a  vols.,  Beriin,  1881-'6),  and  Gedrttngte  Ver- 
gleiehung  der  grieehiteken  iiTid  lateinuehen 
Declination  (1862).  His  most  celebrated  pro- 
duction is  IHa  gothiMcht  Spraeke :  ihre  Zaut- 
gutaltung  in^itonder*  im  Verh&Unim  ram 
AUindiiektn,  Gritdiitckm  uiid  LaUinitehm 
(186B). 

MEliaiBEB,  GUnh*,  a  Gennan  composer, 
born  in  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  17S4,  died  in  Paris, 
May  2,  1864.  His  original  name  was  Jakob 
Meyer  Beer.  (See  Bkeb.)  His  parents  be- 
longed to  a  wealthy  Jewish  family,  distin- 
guished for  a  love  of  music.  Giacomo  dis- 
played from  his  earliest  childhood  remarkable 
musical  capacities;  and  it  is  said  that  Id  his 
£fth  year  he  used  to  play  littie  tunes  spon- 
taneously on  the  piano.  His  first  teacher  on 
that  instrument  was  Franz  Lauaka,  an  artist  of 
local  reputation.  In  the  theories  of  mouc  he 
was  instructed  by  Earl  Friedrich  Zelter,  after- 
ward teacher  of  Mendelssohn.  His  perfor- 
mance on  the  piano  soon  elicited  general  admi- 
ration, but  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  dramatic  compodtion.  Bemhard 
Anselm  Weber,  hisfirst  instructor  in  that  branch 
of  the  art,  was  snccoeded  in  1810  by  the  ahb4 
Georg  Joseph  Vogler,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  musicians  and  the  princ^al  oi^anist 
of  Germany,  who  hod  opened  in  Darmstadt  a. 
school  to  which  only  young  men  of  remarkable 
talent  were  admitted.  While  in  this  school  he 
became  acquainted  with  Earl  Maria  von  We- 
ber, who,  after  composing  several  operas,  had 
resumed  his  studies  at  Darmstadt.  Meyerbeer 
and  Weber  lived  together  for  nearly  two  years 
in  the  same  room,  and  their  intimate  relation 
lasted  until  the  death  of  the  latter  (1826),  who 
left  the  last  two  actd  of  his  opera,  "The  three 
Pintos,"  to  be  completed  by  his  friend.    While 
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in  Darmstadt  Uejorboer  composed  an  oratorio, 
Qott  wut  die  NatuT,  which  was  received  with 
great  favor  by  the  grand  ducal  fomilj,  aod 
OBOsod  him  to  be  appointed  composer  to  the 
coort.  After  about  two  yeara'  Btudj  he  set  out 
on  a  tour  throogh  Germaiir,  in  company  with 
Vojler,  under  whose  auspices  he  produced  his 
opera  "  Jephthah  "  at  Manich  in  1913.  This, 
on  aoDonnt  of  its  acienttdo  precision,  gave  ao 
macb  satisfaction  to  his  teacher,  that  he  pro- 
nonneed  him  to  have  reached  tjie  climax  of 
mn»ca1  science,  and  handed  him  his  official 
diploma  as  "maestro."  But  "Jephthah"  hod 
no  elements  of  popularit?,  and  woa  considered 
a  fulare.  Disoonraged  hj  this  reception,  and 
at  the  aime  time  impressed  b;  the  genius  of 
Hommot,  Meyerbeer  now  mode  his  ddbat  as  a 
pfsaist  at  Vienna,  with  brilliant  success.  The 
court  of  Vienna  commissioned  him  to  compose 
on  opera,  and  he  soon  produced  DU  heidtn 
Kkai^ea,  which  was  no  more  snceessfal  than 
"Jephthah,"  both  operas  being  totailj  oppo- 
site to  the  popular  taste,  which  at  that  time 
was  delighted  with  the  productions  of  Rossini 
and  Italian  musio  generally.  Hie  friend  Salieri 
prevailed  npoti  him  to  visit  It^j.  Meyerbeer 
on  his  arrival  there  witnessed  the  performance 
of  Rosuni's  "Tancred,"  and  his  enthuaiasm 
for  the  Italian  school  now  became  as  great  as 
his  aversion  for  it  had  formerly  been.  He  be- 
gan to  imitate  the  Italian  style,  and  composed 
in  rapid  succession  a  series  of  operas,  which 
were  almost  all  favorably  reosivod.  His  £0- 
milda  e  Coitama  was  performed  in  Padua  in 
1318;  bis  Samiramida  rieojiOKi'ita,  after  Me- 
tasta^o,  in  Turin  in  1919;  and  his  Emma  di 
Rmbvrgo,  based  npon  the  same  subject  as 
MShnl's  "Helen,"  in  Venice  in  1620,  in  the 
same  season  with  Rossini's  Biuardo  e  Orii- 
tina,  the  productions  of  the  Oerman  and  Ital- 
ian masters  receiving  the  same  share  of  enthu- 
iiaatac  applause.  "Emma"  was  translated 
into  Oerman  and  performed  in  the  principal 
opera  houses  of  his  native  country.  In  the 
mean  time  it  had  been  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  the  fastidious  audiences  of  the 
Soala  in  Milan,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  fa- 
vorable reception  there  of  his  next  opera, 
"Margaret  of  Aujou"  (1822),  in  which  Le- 
▼assenr  made  his  d^hut  on  the  Italian  stage. 
This  was  snooeeded  by  VEiale  di  Qranata 
(1823),  the  prinripal  parts  of  which  were 
written  for  Lablacne  and  Pisaroni.  But  the 
procrastination  in  its  performance,  which  did 
not  take  place  before  the  carnival  of  that 
year,  proved  fatal  to  its  reception.  The  first 
act  was  hissed,  and  the  second  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate  but  for  a  duet  admirably 
sung  by  Labloche  and  Pisaroni.  Subsequently 
the  opera  proved  successful.  "Almanzor" 
was  also  composed  iu  1822,  and  intended  for 
the  opera  of  Rome;  but  owing  to  the  illness 
of  Oturolina  Basai,  wbo  was  to  take  the  prin- 
cipal part,  it  waa  never  brought  out  The 
Oroeiato  was  given  in  Venice  at  the  end  of 
1325,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  performance 
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Meyerbeer  was  called  before  the  curtain  and 
crowned  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  audience. 
He  now  made  the  tour  of  the  different  Italian 
cities,  to  attend  personaily  to  the  production 
of  his  works.  Tne  GroHato  may  be  taken  as 
the  beat  and  most  individual  of  bis  productions 
up  to  that  time,  the  style  of  which  had  been 
marked  by  a  snooeBsive  improvement,  and 
formed  a  turning  point  in  Meyerbeer's  career. 
M.  de  La  RocbaFoucauld  invited  him  to  Paris 
(1826),  where  the  Crectato  was  received  with 
considerable  favor,  and  Paris  was  henceforth 
his  headquarters.  In  1826  be  composed  Robert 
U  diable,  which  he  sold  in  July,  1880,  to  M. 
Lnhbert,  director  of  the  grand  opera,  and 
wliich  made  the  fortune  of  his  successor,  M. 
V£ron.  After  many  rehearsals  it  was  at  length 
brought  out  in  November,  1681.  The  excite- 
ment it  created  was  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  Parisian  stage.  It  combined  in  a  sin- 
gular degree  oriental  gorgeousness,  Oerman 
tiioughtfulnesa,  French  vivacity,  and  Italian 
brilliancy,  and  exhibited  a  breadth  and  depth 


the  Crooiato,  had  hardly  prepared  the  public 
The  enthusiasm  which  greeted  it  in  Paris  was 
shared  by  nearly  all  Europe,  but  it  fonnd  per- 
haps more  admirers  in  Germany  and  France 
than  iu  other  countries,  and  never  fully  re- 
ceived recognitdiin  in  England,  The  Germane 
especially  were  fascinated  by  an  opera  which 
in  some  respects  reminded  theta  of  Goethe's 
"  Fanst,"  and  which  combined  in  so  remark- 
able a  degree  the  convivial,  pictnresque,  pa- 
thetic, and  supernatural  elements.  The  most 
popular  airs  were  soon  transferred  from  the 
stage  to  the  streets,  and  sung  in  the  taverns. 
Jenny  Lind  won  her  brightest  laurels  in  Lon- 
don by  her  personification  of  Alice,  and  Formes 
invested  Bertram  with  an  intellectuality  almost 
equaUing  that  of  Goethe's  Mephiatophelea.  The 
melodies  of  "Robert,"  the  best  produced  by 
Meyerbeer,  are  in  the  main  formed  upon  Qie 
style  of  Rossini,  with  certain  changes.  It  boa 
Weber's  supematuralism  and  the  developed 
orchestration  of  the  period,  with  the  exten- 
sions proper  to  a  long  subject  fully  handled. 
The  keen  and  subtle  intellectuality  of  the  com- 
poser is  revealed  throughout  the  whole  work 
in  bis  efilort  to  make  it  in  every  sense  accepta- 
ble to  Parisian  audiences.  Hence  his  adoption 
of  the  extended  mnei  co-dramatical  form,  ao 
popular  in  France ;  his  attention  to  effective 
contrasts  and  aequencea,  which  the  French 
dramatists  and  lyrical  composers  treat  with 
such  consummate  skill ;  his  introduction  of  a 
vast  range  and  variety  of  scenic  accessories: 
the  sonority  of  the  orchestra,  so  much  insiat«d 
npon  at  the  grand  opera;  and  the  selection  of 
a  libretto  by  Scribe,  which  rivets  the  attention 
of  the  audience  through  the  whole  of  five  long 
acts,  without  for  a  moment  abating  in  interest. 
Meyerbeer  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame  by 
his  opera  Le»  ffugueiteti.  The  admiration 
which  thii  work  eMted  on  ita  first  appearance 
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in  Paris  in  Ifarcb,  18S6,  hu  not  j'ei  diminish- 
ed ;  and  even  in  Berlin,  where  hia  productions 
had  been  sabjected  to  the  adverse  criUoism 
ot  jealons  rivals  and  of  antagonistic  sohoola  of 
Dioaio,  all  depreciating  voices  were  boabed  hj 
the  "  HoguenotB,"  and  the  friends  and  foes  of 
the  composer  became  for  the  first  time  onani- 
moas  in  their  admiration  of  his  genins.  The 
dramatic  character  of  the  "  Huguenots  "  is  not 
SQrpassed  bj^  anj  work  of  the  lyrical  stage, 
and  the  strife  between  the  great  relifpous 
parties  in  France  was  never  before  portrayed 
with  Buoh  graphie  power  and  thrilling  effect. 
The  "  Hognenots"  is,  above  all,  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  first  of  the  operatio  achievements 
which  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  records 
of  history;  andit  contributed  to  inaagurat«  the 
era  of  the  lyric o-historic  drama,  in  which  the 
greatest  effects  that  the  musical  and  dramatic 
stage  and  its  accessories  are  capable  of  are 
Qsed  to  illustrate  the  most  moinento us  conflicts 
of  mankind,  like  most  great  works,  those  of 
Ueyerbeer  required  time  in  their  elaboration, 
and  13  years  elapaad  before  his  next  opera, 
Le  prophite,  was  ripe  for  performanoe.  It  ap- 
peared in  1849,  and  at  once  took  a  high  place 
as  a  worthy  sncceasor  of  the  "  Hagaenots." 
AJthongh  much  less  imposing  in  its  historic 
groundwork  and  in  its  general  efFeot,  it  shows 
the  same  laraeness  of  musical  and  artistio 
treatment;  and  as  a  iyricai  drama  it  derives 
great  beaaty  from  the  admirable  manner  in 
whioh  the  maternal  love  of  fides  is  placed  in 
coatraat  with  tbe  religious  frenzy  of  her  son, 
the  prophet  of  Leyden.  The  scores  in  this 
operL  as  in  Meyerbeer's  other  works,  are  won- 
derfnl  in  tbeir  elaboration,  and  mav  be  com- 
mended to  students  for  their  aarefnl  dramaUo 
portraitures,  in  which  the  orchestra  is  made  to 
echo  at  anticipate  the  characteriz^on  of  the 
•oene.  The  extraordinary  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  tttUe  en  teina  of  the  "  Prophet "  has  been 
deemed  saperfluoas  by  several  critics,  who 
regard  this  eiceasive  elaboration  6f  external 
eSeote  as  derogatory  to  the  genius  of  the  com- 
poser and  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  works. 
The  "Prophet"  was  followed  by  Pierre  U 
Grand  (L'kloiU  du  nard,  18S4),  and  "Dino- 
rah"  (Le  pardon  de  Ploarmel,  1SS8}.  The 
former  of  these  shows  the  versatility  of  the 
anthor,  though  its  success  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  of  its  great  predecessors.  "  Dino- 
rah,"  which  treats  a  rustic  and  pastoral  theme, 
ia  variously  criticised  in  Europe  and  unfavor- 
ably OS  regards  melody.  Meyerbeer  published 
a  great  number  of  niscellanaoas  mmdcal  com- 
positions, among  which  are  L«  camp  de  SilitU, 
an  opera  produced  at  Berlin;  a  Stabat,&  Mite- 
rere,  a  Te  Deam,  eight  of  Klopstock's  canti- 
cles, a  number  of  cantatas,  many  songa  for 
solo  voice  with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  and 
some  minor  orchestral  works.  He  wrote  also 
the  incidental  music  for  hia  brother's  drama  of 
Strvtntee,  lie  was  for  many  years  engaged 
noon  the  opera  VAfrieaine.  This  work  was 
elaborated  with  the  same  indomitable  care  that 
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the  composer  had  bestowed  on  ifo&tfrt  UdiabU 
and  Lepropkite,  and  exhibits  the  same  char- 
acteristics of  its  anthor,  a  profound  knowledge 
of  all  the  elements  of  eCect  and  labored  detail 
rather  than  inspiration.  Although  it  was  com- 
pleted several  years  before  his  death,  he  delayed 
Its  production,  waiting  to  find  a  prima  donna 
who  should  satisfy  his  ideal  of  Sefika.  It  was 
brought  out  in  Paris  in  April,  1865,  and  in  New- 
York  in  December  of  that  year. — Bee  Mtyer- 
heer  «t  ton  tempt,  by  E.  Blaze  de  Bury  (Paria, 
186B),  and  Giacomo  M»yerbetr,  tein  Lebtn  und 
wins  Werke,  by  H.  Mendel  (Berlin,  1868), 

■ETERHEII.  I.  FrMrith  Eiiard,  a  German 
painter,  born  in  Dantzic,  Jan.  7,  1608.  He 
studied  at  Berlin,  and  became  a  professor  in 
the  academy  there.  Many  of  his  genre  pio- 
tnres,  chiefly  relating  to  the  life  of  the  peas- 
antry, have  been  engraved,  his  "Altenburger 
in  die  Corn  Field'*  by  himself.  His  best 
known  picture  is  a  little  milkmaid  sitting  at 
the  roadside  counting  her  earnings,  ot  which 


er  of  horses,  battles,  and  landscapes,  and  aa 
an  engraver.  He  exhibited  in  1868  "Prince 
Frederick  Charles  at  Liebenau "  and  "  The 
King  in  the  Battle  of  Sadowa."  IIL  Uurd 
Frau,  son  of  Friedrich  £dnard,  bom  in  Ber- 
lin in  18S8.  He  studied  under  his  father,  and 
spent  some  time  in  DQsseldorf.  Among  hia 
genre  pictures  ore  "The  Polisher  of  Anns" 
(1858),  "Children  with  Cats"  (1869X  "The 
Love-sick  Girl"  (18SS),  and  Dornrdtehen  and 
Sehnteaitte&m  (ISTO).  IT.  Pail  FrMrich, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin  in 
1843.  He  studied  under  his  father,  and  spent 
over  a  year  in  Paris.  He  has  produced  many 
fine  genre  animal  pictures,  among  others  "  The 
Serpent  Tamer  in  the  Menagerie,"  "  The  Goat 
Market,"  and  "  The  Tribunal  of  Apes."  He 
has  made  designs  for  illnstrated  works,  incla- 
ding  Seineke  Fueht  (1870). 

KEmS,  a  S.  connty  of  Dakota,  bordering 
on  Nebraska,  recently  formed,  and  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  cenaus  of  1870;  area,  about  2,800 
ant.  It  is  drained  by  the  Keys  Paha  and 
uents  of  White  river.  The  surface  consiata 
of  undulating  pruries  and  plains. 

MEVR,  ■dcUar,  a  German  author,  bom  near 
NOrdlingen,  June  26,  1810,  died  in  Munich, 
April  22,  16T!.     He  studied  at  Anspach,  Angs- 


burg,  Munich,  and  Heidelberg,  became  knoi 
OS  apoet  in  18SG  and  as  a  prose  writer  in  1688, 
resided  in  Berlin  from  1840  to  1853,  and  after- 
ward chiefly  in  Munich.  His  principal  works 
are  his  EnAMungen  out  dem  Riet  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1606-60;  2d  ed.,  Leipaic,  1868;  sup- 
plement, Hanover,  1670);  Oolt  und  t»in  Sei«h 
(Stuttgart,  1860;  sequel,  Emilie.  1868);  Oe- 
tprdehe  mit  einem  Orobian  (Leipno,  1866; 
2d  ed.,  1867);  Duell  und  Ehre,  a  novel  (2 
vols.,  1870);  and  the  posthumous  Otdanken 
aber  Kuntt,  Religion  und  Philoiaphie,  edited 
by  Max  count  von  Bothmer  and  Moriti  Car- 
riero  (Leipsic,  1874). 
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lifiZiUT,  Truttb  frntn  4c,  a  FreDoh  his- 
torian, born  at  Ry,  near  Argentan,  in  1610, 
died  in  Paris,  July  10,  16S8.  He  served  for 
two  campaigns  as  oommiaaarj  in  the  army, 
after  which  he  wrote  his  HUtoire  d»  Praitee 
(8  vols.,  1048-'fil).  He  received  from  the  king 
the  title  of  liiHtoriographer  royal,  and  a  pen- 
non of  4,000  livrm,  which  he  forfeit«a  in 
1666  by  pabliahiag  an  abridgment  of  bin  Hii- 
toirt  containing  severe  redections  on  French 
taxation.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  academy,  and  in  167G  its  perpetual 
secretary.  His  tiistory  of  France  nas  been 
oon^uned  down  to  1830  (Paris,  1839). 

■fiziBBiS,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  cap- 
ital of  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  a  pen- 
inrala  fonnea  by  the  confluence  of  the  Meose 
and  Vence,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Eastern 
rulway,  120  m.  N.  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  tn  1666, 
6,818.  It  has  an  arHenal,  an  important  maga- 
Bne,  and  mannfaotories  of  powder  and  manne 
projectiles.  In  the  Franco-German  war  it  ca- 
pitmated  in  January,  18T1. 

■fcZltes,  Alfred,  a  French  anthor,  bom  at 
Rehon,  department  of  the  Uoselte,  Not.  19, 
1826.  Like  bis  father,  Louis  M4zi6res  (bora 
in  Paris,  Nov.  B8,  17S3),  he  has  distingnished 
himself  by  his  writings  on  English  and  Italian 
literature,  and  he  has  been  since  1864  profes- 
sor of  foreign  Uteratnre  at  the  8orbonne.  On 
Jan.  2B,  18U,  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
academy.  His  Pridietuturt  et  eonlemperama 
d»  SAaltipeare  obtained  a  Montyon  prize  in 
1864,  and  his  Pitmrgvi,  written  from  new 
docnments,  received  one  in  1866.  In  1878 
appeared  his  Goethe,  let  auvret  expUquiei  par 
lane:  Demiiret  annia. 
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merly  placed  in  the  genus  algarahia,  a  tree 
of  the  fttimota  suborder  of  the  leffumineta. 
The  mozqnite  seldom  grows  more  than  80 
or  40  ft.  hiKh,  and  when  well  developed  has 
a  rounded  h«id;  hut  owing  to  the  injaries 
caused  by  insects  and  the  parasitic  mistletoe, 
the  trnnk  and  branches  are  frequently  irreg- 
ular and  distorted.  In  its  foliage  it  great- 
ly resembles  the  honey  locust  {OlediUehia), 
having  usnally  twice-pinnate  leaves,  which  are 
glandular  where  the  leaflets  join  the  com- 
mon petiole,  and  have  a  pur  of  strong  spines 
at  their  insertion  upon  the  stem;  Uie  leaflets 
are  narrow,  somewhat  onrved,  and  on  inch  or 
more  in  length ;  the  small  greenish-yellow 
flowers  are  crowded  in  dense  axillary  spikes 
8  to  4  in.  long;  the  pod  or  bean  is  6  in. 
or  more  in  length,  straight  or  carved,  com- 
preaaed,  and  somewhat  constricted  between 
the  nnmerons  seeds.  The  tree  baa  a  wide 
range,  being  found  as  far  north  as  the  Canadi- 
an river  and  extending  far  south  into  Ueiico ; 
it  makes  its  ^ipearance  a  short  distance  from 
(he  coast  in  western  Texas,  and  is  the  most 
abundant  tree  as  far  westward  as  the  Colora- 
do and  the  gnlf  of  California;  it  is  exceed- 
ingly variable,  sometimes  appearing  as  a  large 


riirnb  forming  dense  thickets,  which  from  the 
abundance  of  spines  are  impassable,  and  at 
other  times  growing  singly  with  well  devel- 
oped heads,  and  when  viewed  from  a  distance 
appearing  like  an  apple  orchard,  so  nniform 
are  the  trees  in  sise.  Were  it  not  for  tlie  met- 
quite,  large  tracts  in  Arizona  and  northern 
Mexico  would  present  still  greater  difficulties 
to  the  traveller  than  they  do,  as  this  tree  tliere 
affords  the  sole  supply  of  fuel  and  forage. 
The  wood  is  very  hai^,  fine-grained,  dark  red- 
dish brown  in  the  heart  wood,  and  is  some- 
times used  by  the  Mexicans  for  furniture,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  pieces  large  enongh  to  be 
valuable  for  lumher ;  its  dnrability  is  probably 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  locust.  As  fuel  the 
mezquite  has  no  superior ;  it  makes  a  hard 
sonorons  coal,  a  fire  of  which  is  almost  as 
interne  as  one  of  anthracite ;  travellers  across 
the  desert  oonntry  where  it  abounds  rely 
npon  it  for  fnel,  the  roots  being  found  almost 


Uttqnlt*  (Prowpta  gludnlou). 

everywhere;  where  frequent  flres  destroy  the 
trees  the  roots  remain  untoached,  throw  np 
a  yearly  growth  of  small  stems,  and  thus  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  size,  while  the  growth 
above  ground  is  destroyed  every  year  or  two ; 
it  very  often  h^ipens  tliat  a  clamp  of  bushes 
with  stems  only  an  inch  or  two  in  diame(«r 
will  lead  to  the  nnearthing  of  roots  as  large  as 
one's  leg.  At  a  profitable  silver  mine  in  the 
state  of  Chihn^ua,  visited  by  the  writer  sev- 
ersl  years  ago,  the  smelting  of  the  ore  was 
effected  entirely  with  mezqoite  roots  as  fuel. 
The  pods,  or  beans  as  they  aro  generally 
called,  at  a  certain  state  of  maturity  contain  a 
sugary  pnlp,  which  often  has  a  very  pleasant 
flavor,  and  when  qnite  ripe  is  mealy,  dry,  and 
highly  saccharine,  but  with  a  mawkish  taste 
that  is  to  most  persons  disagreeable,  thongb 
the  Mexicans  and  Indians  are  fond  of  it ;  the 
dried  pods  are  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  when 
the  seeds  and  other  matters  are  separated  by 
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dfting  a  eagarj  meal  ia  obtained,  whiefa  la  used 
for  aweeteDin;;  pinols  (see  Maize),  and  other- 
wise aa  a  snbstitute  for  sugar.  The  great  value 
of  Uie  pods  ia  03  a  food  for  horaea  and  cattle, 
which  eat  tbem  with  the  greatest  avidity ;  in 
man;  places  entirely  deatitate  of  graaa  the 
mezqnite  beana  are  moat  welcome  to  the  trav- 
eller. It  haa  been  proposed  in  Utah  and  Oolo- 
rado  to  employ  the  mezqiiite  as  a  hedge  plant, 
to  which  its  thorny  character  would  adapt  it ; 
but  its  great  liability  to  be  attacked  by  borers 
makes  the  experiment  doubtful.  The  tree 
«iudea  a  gum  resembling  gum  arabio.  (See 
Guu.) — The  plant  called  by  Americana  the 
sorew-pod  or  screw-bean  mezqnite,  and  by  the 
Meiicana  tomillo,  is  proiopis  pubescen*,  to 
which  the  name  itrombccarpa  has  also  been 
given;  it  haa  a  aimilar  general  appearance  to 
the  meiqnite,  but  is  more  slender ;  ita  aninea  are 
smaller,  and  its  leaves  pubescent  on  the  under 
surface;  the  pod  is  curiously  twisted  to  form 


a  cloae  spiral  abont  3  In.  long;  this  also  con- 
tuna  a  sweetish  pulp,  but  is  leea  valuable  aa  a 
food  for  animals  than  the  mezqnite.  The  tree, 
which  ia  found  from  Utah  and  Nevada  aonth- 
ward,  ia  less  abundant  than  the  mezquite,  and 
generally  prefera  a  moister  soil, 

MEZZOFUm,  eiueppe  Sasparia,  an  Italian 
Ungnist,  bom  in  Bologna,  Sept.  17,  1774,  died 
in  Rome,  tiaroh  16,  1849.  He  was  edaoatad 
for  tlie  ohuroh,  and  waa  ordwned  in  1797.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  before  the 
olose  of  his  university  career  had  mastered  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabio,  Coptic,  Span- 
ish, French,  German,  and  Swedish  languagea. 
At  the  age  of  28  he  was  appointed  profeeaor 
of  Arabic  at  Bologna;  but  on  the  annexation 
of  tliftt  city  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  he  waa 
removed  from  his  professorship  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  new  constitution.  After 
the  oonduaion  of  the  concordat  between  Pius 
VII.  and  Napoleon,  Uezzofanti  waa  reatorsd  to 
the  university,  and  named  professor  of  oriental 
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langnagea.  The  snppreaalon  of  hia  professor- 
ship  in  180S  left  him  mainly  dependent  on  pri- 
vate tuition  for  his  own  aupport  and  that  of  his 
aiater'a  children.  The  wara  of  which  north- 
ern Italy  was  ao  long  the  theatre  had  afford- 
ed him  many  opportunities  of  extending  his 
knowledge  as  a  lingnist  In  the  hospi^  of 
Bologna,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  as 
volunteer  chaplain,  were  invalids  from  moat  of 
the  countries  of  central  and  eastern  Enrope ; 
and  while  administering  to  them  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  their  respective  lenguagea.  In 
1612  he  waa  appointed  aaaiatant  librarian,  and 
in  1815  head  librarian  of  the  university  of 
Bologna.  After  the  conolnaion  of  peace,  bis 
reputation  as  a  linguist  rapidly  extended.  In 
1817  ha  could  read  20  languagea  and  write  IS. 
Lord  Byron,  whom  he  is  said  to  bare  beaten 
in  talking  English  alang,  pronounced  him  a 
monater  of  languages,  a  Briareua  of  parts  of 
apeech,  and  a  walking  polyglot  Having  gone 
to  Rome  in  16S1  aa  one  of  a  deputstioQ  aent 
by  the  Boiognese  to  congratnlate  Gregory  XVI. 
on  his  election,  he  waa  induced  by  the  pope  to 
accept  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  SL  John 
Lateran,  and  soon  afterward  a  oanonry  in  St. 
Peter's.  In  1838  he  ancceeded  Angelo  Mtl  as 
chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1888,  when  he  waa  made  a 
cardinal.  During  his  residence  in  Rome  he 
gained  a  knowledge  of  Irish,  Welsh,  Lappish, 
Sanskrit,  Persian,  Georgian,  Armenian,  Chi- 
nese, and  several  African  tongues.  His  fami- 
liarity with  the  dialectical  varieties  and  local 
idioms  of  the  principal  langnages,  as  well  as 
with  their  respective  literaturee,  and  bis  power 
of  passing  from  one  to  another  in  converaaUon, 
were  almost  incredible.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  is  aud  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
114  langnagea.  Mezzofanti,  though  a  learned 
theologian  and  canoniat,  is  almost  nnknown  aa 
an  antiior,  his  only  published  work  being  a 
panegyrical  "Memoir  of  Father  Emanuelda 
Ponte,"  a  brother  professor  (Bologna,  1S20). 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Charlee  William 
Ruaaell,  D.  D.,  principal  of  Maynooth  college 
(London,  1668;  2d  ed.,  1868). 

■EZZOmnO.  SeeEsaBAVit«:),voLvL,p.668. 

HUKO.    See  Ejoto. 

MIlLt,  Eiwari,  an  Engliah  Joamalist,  bom 
in  Portsmouth  in  1809,  He  waa  ednoated  in 
the  Protestant  dissenters'  college  at  Wjmond- 
ley,  Herts,  and  for  aeveral  years  offioiated  as 
an  Independent  miniater  at  Ware  and  Leices- 
ter. Inl8*lheeatabliahed  the  "  Nonconform- 
ist" newapaper  in  London,  in  the  interests  of 
the  " an ti -state -oharcli "party,  and  is  atill  its 
editor  and  proprietor.  He  was  elected  to  par- 
liament for  Bochdale  in  1862,  bnt  loet  hia  seat 
in  1857,  and  was  returned  for  Bradford  in 
1869.  In  parliament  he  has  been  a  perriatent 
advocate  of  manhood  suffrage  and  otiier  popu- 
lar reformx.  He  has  published  "  The  Noncon- 
formist's Sketch  Book  "  and  "  Views  of  the 
Voluntary  Principle  "  (1846) ;  "  Ethics  of  Non- 
conformity" (1848);  "The  British  Churches 
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fn  relation  to  the  British  People"  (lUV); 
"BaseBof  Belief"  (1863);  "TitleDeedsof  the 
Church  of  England  to  her  Parochial  Endow- 
mento"  (1862J;  "Politics  of  Christianity" 
(1863);  and  "An  Editor  ofl  the  Line,  or 
WaTride  Mosings  and  Reminiscenoee  "  (186G). 
HUJil,  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  rises  in  Har- 
diD  00.,  flows  S.  and  B.  W.  for  a  distance  esti' 
mated  at  IBO  m.,  passing  Troj,  Daytou,  and 
Hamilton,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  the  state,  20  m.  W.  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  passes  throngh  a  picturesque  and 
fertile  country,  is  rapid,  and  admits  of  naviga- 
tion for  only  a  portion  of  ita  length.  Its  prin- 
dpal  branches  are  the  West  branch  and  the 
Mad  and  Whitewater  rivers.  The  Miami  canal 
mns  along  the  river  for  abont  70  m.,  and  to- 

Sther  they  fumiah  extensive  power  for  mann- 
;tnring.^Tbis  river  is  eometdmes  called  the 
Oreat  Miami,  in  diBtinction  from  the  Little 
Miami,  which  rises  in  Clark  co.,  and  after  flow- 
ing 8.  W.  100  m.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  for- 
mer, falls  into  the  Ohio  6  m.  E.  of  CincinnaU. 
■UML  I.  A  W.  couotf  of  Ohio,  intersect- 
ed by  the  Miami  river  and  drained  by  its 
branches;  area,  aboat  400  eq.  m. ;  pop.  ia 
1870,  82,740.  The  surface  in  the  E.  part  Is 
rolling,  in  the  W.  more  level,  and  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Miami 
and  Erie  canal,  and  hj  the  Pittaborgh,  Cincin- 
nati, uid  Bt.  Louis  and  the  Dayton  and  Michi- 
gan railroads.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were66S,886  btishels  of  wheat,  1,2U8,096  of 
Indian  corn,  87B,41G  of  oata,  71,804  of  barley, 
83,621  of  potatoes,  40,221  of  flaz  seed,  206,704 
lbs.  of  flax,  71,629  of  tobacco,  66,181  of  wool, 
489,182  of  batter,  and  11,631  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  8,128  horses,  6,208  milch  cows, 
7,760  other  cattle,  lfl,12T  sheep,  and  19,414 
nrine;  1  manufactory  of  agricultaral  imple- 
ments, 11  of  brick,  18  of  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, 6  of  lime,  2  of  machinery,  9  of  marble  and 
stone  work,  S  of  linseed  oil,  6  of  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  S  of  woollen  goods,  S  iron  founder- 
ies,  18  flonr  mills,  8  saw  mills,  6  tannerisa,  4 
distillerieB,  and  4  breweries.'  Capital,  Troy. 
IL  A  K.  county  of  Indiana,  intersected  by  the 
Wabash  and  Eel  rivers ;  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
In  1870,  21,062.  It  has  a  generally  level  sur- 
face, with  elevations  near  the  streams,  and  a 
fertile  soil.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Toledo, 
Wabash,  and  Western,  and  several  other  rail- 
roads. The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were 
484,817  bushels  of  wheat,  417,980  of  Indian 
com,  100,767  of  oats,  61,887  of  potatoes,  6fl,- 
S48  lbs.  of  wool,  872,46?  of  butter,  and  17,- 
6S0  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,609  horses, 
6,111  milch  cows,  7,168  other  cattle,  20,706 
sheep,  and  20,T94Bwine;  6  manufactories  of 
agrionltaral  implements,  18  of  carriages,  6  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  8  of  cigars,  2  of  woollen 
goods,  2  iron  fonnderies,  38  saw  mills,  S  flour 
niills,  and  1  brewery.  Capital,  Pern.  Ill,  An 
£.  ooonty  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Misaoori, 
and  intersected  by  Osage  river ;  area,  676  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  11,726.    It  ia  traversed  by 
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the  IRssonri  river.  Fort  Bcott,  and  Gulf  rail- 
roaiL  and  by  the  Osage  division  of  the  Misson- 
ri,  iLansas,  and  Texas  line.  The  surface  Is  un- 
dnlating  and  the  soil  productive.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  county  ia  prairie,  but  there  is 
considerable  woodland.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  were  64,696  bushels  of  wheat, 
764,1^  of  Indian  com,  268,600  of  oats,  71,- 
242  of  potatoes,  11,248  lbs,  of  wool,  240,828 
of  butter,  and  14,147  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  4,918  horses,  4,774  milch  cows,  7,886 
other  cattle,  8,929  sheep,  7,766  swine,  and  8 
saw  miUs.    Capital,  Pacta. 

MIAMUI,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Algonqnln 
family.  They  comprised  the  Ouiatenon  or 
Wea,  Peangaichia  or  Piankeshaw,  Pepikokia, 
Eilatak,  and  other  bands.  They  were  found 
by  the  French  in  1668  near  Green  bay,  and  in 
1670  Allouez  fonnd  a  large  village  at  the  head 
of  Fox  river,  under  Tetenchona,  a  chief  who 
had  a  body  guard  and  was  treated  with  a 
respect  unusoal  in  the  northern  tribes.  They 
then  numbered  8,000  warriors,  according  to 
some  accounts,  lived  in  mat  houses  within  a 
palisade,  and  were  brave,  civil,  and  well  dis- 
posed. A  large  body  soon  after  congregated 
on  the  St  Joseph's  river.  In  1688  they  and 
their  kindred  the  Dlinois  were  attacked  by  the 
Iroquois ;  they  maintained  the  war  vigorously, 
although  at  uie  same  time  lighting  the  Sionx 
on  the  west  The  presence  of  some  French 
traders  among  the  Sious  in  1686  brought  them 
into  coJlidoo  with  the  French,  and  they  nearly 
bnmed  Nicolas  Perrot  at  the  stake.  They  sent 
a  detachment  to  swell  Denonville's  army,  but 
began  then  to  be  very  restless,  joined  the  Iro- 
quois against  the  Ilurons,  menaced  the  Chip- 
BwBs,  and  opened  interconrse  with  the  Eng- 
b.  Their  losses  in  war  were  heavj;  a  whole 
village  was  carried  ofl!  by  the  Sioux  in  1700. 
In  1706,  trouble  having  arisen  between  the 
Miamia  and  the  Ottawas  at  Detroit  the  former 
attacked  the  latter,  end  a  general  engagement 
ensned,  the  French  ofhcers  having  precipitated 
the  war.  Cadillac  finally  marched  against  the 
Mlamis  in  1707,  but  made  a  hollow  peace  which 
increased  their  insolence.  They  nad  at  this 
time  retired  temporarily  from  Chicago  and 
from  the  8t  Joseph'a  river.  In  1721  the 
Miamis  were  on  the  St.  Joseph's  and  the  Mi- 
ami, and  the  Wea  band  on  the  Wabash  or  Ohio. 
When  the  final  struggle  between  England  and 
France  approached,  they  wavered  ;  they  at- 
tacked the  Benecas,  bat  met  the  English  colo- 
nists at  Lancaster,  plundered  the  French  posts, 
and  allowed  an  English  fort  to  be  erected  on 
their  lands.  In  1761  the  French  attacked  them, 
killing  several  English  and  Indians.  After  the 
fall  of  the  French  power  they  prevented  the 
English  troops  from  crossing  their  country, 
bat  finally  made  peace,  thoagh  they  joined 
Pontiac  aud  captured  the  British  forts  Miami 
and  St  Joseph's.  During  the  revolution  they 
sided  with  England  ;  but  when  Clarke  reduced 
Illinms  and  took  Hamilton  prisoner,  and  their 
own  towns  were  ravaged,  tbey  made  peace.    A 
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hostile  feeling  remained  against  ibo  adTuioinff 

settlements.  HoatilitieB  prerailed  for  seTem 
jears,  and  finally  Qen.  Harmar  was  aeot  against 
them  io  1790.  At  this  time  they  could  pot  in 
the  field  I,S0O  warriors.    Led  hj  MishekoQe- 

3uo!i  or  Little  Turtl^  thay  defeated  CoL  Har- 
in,  Oct.  19,  and  agun  at  the  Uanmee  on  the 
21st  The  neit  year  the  tonus  of  the  Weas, 
who  were  rapidly  becoming  civilized,  were  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Scott,  bnt  the  main  army  nn- 
der  Gen.  Be  01^  was  utterly  roated  by  Little 
Turtle,  Nov.  4,  ITfll,  with  the  losa  of  S9  officers 
and  593  men  killed.  A  treat;  was  made  the 
next  year  by  Rufos  Putnam,  bnt  the  senate 
refused  to  confirm  it.  The  Miamis  continued 
the  war ;  bnt  having  been  disastrously  defeated 
bv  Wayne  under  the  guns  of  an  EngUsh  fort  at 
Maumee  rapids,  Aug.  SO,  1 794,  they  made  peace 
at  Greenville  in  1795.  After  that  they  rapid- 
ly declined.  By  a  series  of  treaties  between 
that  date  and  1809  they  ceded  lands  eKtending 
from  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio  state  line,  and 
the  annuitjea  proved  fatal,  introducing  tntoii- 
oation,  indolence,  and  violence.  When  Tccum- 
seh  began  his  movement  the  Uiamis  refused  to 
join  it;  but  as  the  war  with  England  went  on, 
the  tribe  was  gradually  drawn  in,  and  at  last 
refasad  to  attend  the  Americana  in  council. 
Gea.  Harrison  sent  Lieut  Col.  Campbell  against 
them,  and  though,  following  their  usual  taictics, 
they  assailed  his  line,  he  finally  defeated  them. 
The  Miomia  then  sued  for  peace,  and  a  treaty 
was  made  Sept.  8,  1816.  War  had  broken  up 
the  progress  they  bod  made,  and  drunkenness 
again  prevailed,  leading  to  fights  in  which  nearly 
SbO  perished  in  18  years.  In  18Z3  they  num- 
bered between  2,000  and  S,000,  on  three  reser- 
vations, and  the  Bap^ata  were  making  an  elTort 
to  save  tham.  The  Wea  and  Piankeahaw  bands, 
numbering  384,  were  removed  in  I834~'6  to  a 
recervation  of  1B0,000  acres  on  the  south  side 
of  Kansas  river,  and  in  1836  the  Miamia,  then 
1,100  in  number,  sold  to  government  177,000 
acres  in  Indiana  for  )33G,S80,  still  retaining  a 
large  tract  By  the  treaties  of  1888  and  1840 
they  ceded  all,  and  in  1816  ware  removed  to 
the  Marais  des  Crgnes  in  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
agency.  They  fa^d  dwindled  to  a  wretched 
dissipated  band  of  250 ;  each  individnal  re- 
oeived  an  annuity  of  about  $126.  Their  de- 
cline continued,  the  civil  war  in  Eanses  ex- 
posing  them  to  encroachments  of  every  kind. 
A  few  Hiamis  and  some  of  the  Weas,  nnder 
the  influence  of  Baptiste  Peoria,  reformed  and 
made  some  progress;  but  when  the  remnants 
were  removed  to  the  Quapaw  reservation  about 
1873,  they  did  not  number  more  than  160. 

niNTOIfOHOH,  a  sachem  of  the  Narragan- 
Betts,  nephew  of  Canonicus.  whom  he  suocced- 
ed  in  1S36.  He  mointiuned  friendly  relations 
with  Massachusetts,  and  in  1687  wded  ia  chas- 
tising the  Peqnots.  Sequaason,  one  of  his 
chiefs,  having  been  attacked  in  1842  by  Uncas, 
the  Mohegan,  Miaotonomoh  with  the  consent 
of  the  governor  of  Hartford  marched  against 
ITnaas  with  nearly  1,000  men,  bnt  was  deteot- 
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«d  and  taken  prisoner  at  Norwich.  The  viotor 
took  his  captive  to  Hartford  and  left  his  fate 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Uni- 
ted Colonies,  who  advised  hia  eiecatioD.  H« 
was  tomahawked  in  1643  on  Sachem's  plain, 
the  field  where  he  was  defeated.  A  moDO- 
ment  was  erected  on  the  spot  in  1841. 

niSHl.    See  Mauria. 

miIIJ&  AadTM,  a  Greek  admiral,  bom  in  th« 
islandofNegropont  about  1770,  died  in  Athena, 
June  23,  1885.  His  father,  Demetrius  Vokos, 
owned  a  felncca  (Tnrk.  miavl),  and  put  his  son 
in  charge  of  it,  whence  hia  surname.  The  latter 
settled  at  Hydro,  where  aucoeeafut  commert»aI 
ent«rprise  gave  him  infiuence.  He  joined  the 
Greek  revolution  in  1821,  and  in  1S22  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  fleet  In 
the  same  year  be  defeated  the  Turks  at  PatraB 
(Karch)  and  Spezm  ^September) ;  and  in  May, 
1826,  he  burned  IbraJiim  Pasha  s  sqaadron  at 
Modon,  and  inflicted  further  damage  on  the 
enemy's  fleet  In  1827,  soon  after  Lord  Gooh- 
rane's  appointment  as  head  of  the  navy,  he 
retired  from  the  service:  but  Capo  d'latria 
reinstated  him  and  placed  him  also  in  charge  of 
the  port  of  Poros.  After  remonstrating  in  vain 
against  the  neglect  of  the  navy,  be  joined  the  in- 
surrectionary governmental  Hydra  in  1831,  and 
bnrned  the  Greek  sbips  at  Poros  (Aug.  IS),  to 

Srevent  them  from  being  seized  by  the  RnseianB. 
!e  was  arraigned  for  treason  by  Capo  d'lstria, 
whose  death  (Oct.  9,  1881)  put  an  end  to  the 
proceedings.  In  the  following  year  Miaolls 
was  placed  at  the  bead  of  all  the  naval  stations 
in  the  Archipelago.  In  1833  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  deputation  sent  to  Munich  to  offer 
the  throne  of  Greece  to  Otho.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  was  made  vice  admiral. — His 
son  Athakasios  was  prime  minister  of  Greeoe 
from  1866  to  18fl3,  and  his  administration 
contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow  of  King 
Otho.    He  died  in  Paris  in  May,  1867. 

■ICA  (Lat.  mieart,  to  sparkle),  in  mineralogy, 
the  name  of  a  group  of  the  ulicates,  diatin- 
gnished  by  their  remarkable  lamellar  structure, 
Uie  elasticity  of  their  laminm,  and  their  half 
metallic  lustre.  The  minerals  crystallize  in 
right  rhomboidal  prinms  of  120°,  which  sepa- 
rate with  the  greatest  facility  in  folin  parallel 
with  the  base  of  the  crystal.  These  may  be 
subdivided  till  many  thousand  plates  are  re- 
quired to  make  the  tiiicknesB  of  an  inch.  They 
are  found  usually  transparent,  elastic,  and 
tough.  The  colors  ore  various ;  the  most  com- 
mon are  silvery  white,  grayish  green,  red,  and 
black.  The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  2  to  3 ; 
specific  gravity  2-S5  to  3'S.  The  different 
species  are  distinguished  partly  by  their  differ- 
ent optical  characters  as  well  as  by  tbeir  differ- 
ences of  composition,  They  present  two  axes 
of  donble  refraction,  which,  in  the  species  de- 
signated by  Bona  aa  muscovite,  and  commonly 
known  as  Muscovy  glass,  vary  in  apparent  in- 
olination  between  44°  and  75";  in  the  phlo- 
gopites,  called  also  rhombic  mica  and  mag- 
nesia mica  in  part,  from  6°  to  80°;  and  is 
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the  biotitu  below  6'.  Prof.  B.  SmimaD,  jr., 
obwrres  that  the  innecoTites  are  confined  to 
granitic  and  other  igneona  rocka,  and  the  phlo- 

¥>pit«a  to  granuiar  limestone  and  aerpentine. 
he  fonner  generally  contun  potash  or  lithia 
nnd  little  magnesia,  and  the  latter  contain  mag- 
neiua,  and  often  hat  little  alkali.  The  compo- 
ailion  of  the  most  common  micas,  according  to 
Dnfr^noj,  ia  from  45  to  60  per  cent  of  ailies, 
83  to  38  of  aJnmioa,  10  to  IS  of  alkali  (rarely 
eoda),  and  2  to  4  of  fluoric  add.  Ha  oonaidera 
the  differences  of  composition  too  great  to 
admit  of  any  general  formnla.  The  micas  are 
nnirilicat«8,  containing,  besides  rilica  and  flao- 
rine,  alamina,  iron,  maj^eaia,  potash,  lithia, 
mbidia,  and  cfeaia,  the  magnuia  generally  fail- 
ing in  the  varieties  found  in  the  granitic  rocks. 
Lepidolite  is  a  species  distinguished  for  its  oc- 
currence Qsually  in  granular  masses  made  up 
of  foliated  scales  of  rose-red  color,  violet  gray, 
yellowish,  or  whitish.  Muscovite,  the  most 
tarailiar  form  of  mica,  is  a  constitnent  of  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  some  other  kindred 
ro^.  It  is  found  hoth  disseminated  and  in 
Teina,  and  in  many  of  the  stratified  rocks  it  is 
an  incidental  constituent  derived  from  the  de- 
strnction  of  the  original  formations  to  which 
it  belonged.  The  mineral  is  thus  seen  to  be 
very  generally  distributed;  bnt  certain  locali- 
tiee  are  distingnisbed  for  the  prodnction  of 
large  plates  of  it  In  Siberia  they  have  been 
fonnd  more  than  S  ft  across,  and  they  have 
been  obtained  of  great  siie  in  Sweden  and 
Norway.  This  is  also  the  case  at  Acworth, 
Grafton,  and  Alstead,  N.  H.;  and  mica  has 
been  found  in  some  of  the  other  states  and  In 
Canada  sufficiently  lai^  to  be  qnarried  for 
economical  purposes.  Mica  is  used  mostly  for 
the  doors  of  stoves  and  the  sides  of  lanterns, 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted  by  ita  transparency 
and  refractory  character.  It  has  been  used  as 
a  Hubstdtute  for  window  glass,  and  its  tongh- 
neaa  recommends  it  for  this  purpose  on  board 
vessels  of  war,  in  which  the  concussion  from 
the  discharge  of  heavy  gnus  might  occasion 
tiie  fractaring  of  glass.  It  has  also  been  nsed 
for  qiectaelea,  optical  ioBtnunents,  and  bronz- 
ing powder,  and  ia  serviceable  for  holding 
small  objet^  for  microscopic  examination. 
Very  extensive  mioa  mines  were  discovered  in 
Mitchell  CO.,  N.  C,  in  1807,  which  have  since 
tteen  extensively  worked.  They  bad  evidently 
been  worked  centuries  ago. 

UUB,  one  of  the  la  minor  prophets,  who, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Jtis  book  (i.  1), 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekifth,  kings  of  Judah  (about  759-698B.  C). 
He  was  a  native  of  Moresheth  of  Gath.  The 
prophecy  of  Hicah  consists  of  two  parte,  the 
first  of  which  terminates  with  chapter  v.  It 
begins  with  a  sublime  theophany,  the  descent 
of  the  Lord  to  judge  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  then  denounces  the  iniquities  of  the  two 
Hebrew  kingdoms,  especially  of  the  rulers  and 
prophets,  predicts  the  captivity  of  Israel,  the 
faD  of  Judah,  the  deetnicllon  of  Jemaalem,  the 
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expatriation  of  the  Jews,  tbeir  return,  and  the 
celebrity  of  the  temple  of  Zion.  Bloody  wani 
are  seen  in  the  perspective,  and  after  many 
calamities  a  ruler  is  seen  to  come  forth  from 
Bethlehem  (v.).  The  second  part  condats  of 
a  discussion  or  controversy  between  the  Lord 
and  his  people.  The  authenticity  of  the  book 
is  generally  recognized ;  only  the  last  two  chap- 
ters have  been  ascribed  by  Ewald  to  a  young- 
er prophet.  The  style  of  Micah  is  sublime 
end  vehement  Among  the  principal  critical 
writings  on  Uicah  are  those  of  Caspari,  Mieha 
der  MoTaKhit»  wnd  teint  prophetitche  Sehri/t 
(Christiania,  1861) ;  Hitzig,  Kltint  Fropheten 
(8d  ed.,  1883) ;  and  Ewald,  Prcpheten  (vol.  i., 
16S7).— Uicah,  or  Hicaiah,  was  also  the  name 
of  another  prophet  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  (1  Kings  iiii.  8-36). 

MCALI,  GiMeppe,  an  Italian  archKologist, 
born  in  Leghorn  about  177B,  died  in  Florence, 
March  SS,  1844.  He  travelled  extensively, 
and  devoted  himself  to  archBologica!  studies. 
UUItaliaatantiildtnninio  de'  Somani{4yi}lB., 
Florence,  1810,  with  a  map  and  87  plates;  new 
ed.,  1881),  won  a  prize,  but  incurred  criticism, 
which  induced  the  author  to  remodel  it  under 
the  title  Sloria  dtgli  nntichi  popoli  Ualiani 
(S  vols.,  1888;  2d  ed.,  Milan,  183S;  enlarged 
ed.,  4  vols.,  Florence,  1848  tt  ttq. ;  translated 
into  French  by  Eaoul  Kochette).  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  MonumeitH  antiehi,  a  volume  cod- 
tiuning  120  plates  (Florence,  J844), 

llCi  SLATE,  a  very  abundant  metaroorpblo 
rock,  consisting  of  mica  and  quartz,  and  some- 
times feldspar,  in  which  the  mica  predomi- 
nates, and  by  ita  arrangement  in  parallel  planea 
S'ves  to  the  aggregate  a  foliated  strnctore. 
belongs  to  the  mica-bearing  series,  of  which 
granite  and  gneiss  are  also  members.  Bome 
authors  classify  it  under  the  same  head  with 
mica  schist,  while  others  place  it  midway  be- 
tween mica  schist  and  clay  elate.  What  is 
called  mica  schist  sometimes  contains  numer- 
ona  garnets  imbedded  in  it,  when  it  receives 
the  name  of  garnet  schist.  Tt  is  prevalent 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tay  and  about  Dunketd 
in  Bcotland,  and  also  in  the  Blue  Hidge  moun- 
tains in  the  United  Btates. 

■ICBAiX  (Heb.,  who  is  as  God),  the  ange] 
who  had  special  charge  of  the  Israelites  as  a 
nation  (Don.  x.  18,  21),  who  disputed  with 
Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses  (Jnde  9),  and 
who  with  hia  angels  carried  on  war  with  Sa- 
tan and  his  angels  in  the  upper  regions  (Rev. 
zii.  7-9).  The  Jews  regarded  Michael  as  one 
of  the  archangels,  and  the  Christian  church 
early  adopted  this  view.  The  representation 
of  Michael,  sword  in  hand,  conquering  the 
dragon,  became  a  favorite  aymhol  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  A  festival  of  St.  Michael 
was  introduced  by  Pope  Felli  III.  (488-'B2), 
end  it  was  retained  also  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  Mohammedans  regard  Michael  like- 
wise as  one  of  the  archangels,  and  as  guar- 
dian augel  of  the  Jews. 

nCHlH.  IflCELO.    Bee  BrovAnoiTL 
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DIHifX  TtLSOMQm.  See  BTZAimint 
Ehpibr,  voL  iii.,  p.  SI 7. 

nCBAQ.  BOMLWFP.    8ee  KrBsiA. 

nCUEUS,  Jefeum  DstU,  b  German  Biblical 
Boholar,  born  in  Halle,  Feb.  27,  1717,  died  in 
Gattingan,  Aug.  22,  17B1.  He  graduated  at 
Halle  in  1739,  and  in  1748  be^an  to  deliver 
lectures  there  on  tbe  historical  books  of  tbe 
Old  Testament.  InlT4Che  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philoBophj  at  QOttingen.  For  nearly 
20  years  lie  ediLed  the  Qdttinger  gtUhrte  An- 
eeigeju  Hia  principal  works  are:  atranslatiun 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible j  "Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,"  translated  into  English  by 
Bishop  Uarsh;  and  Dot  MotaUehe  Eeeht  (2d 
ed.,  5  vols.,  Gottingen,  I776-'e0),  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith,  nnder 
the  title  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
MosBs  "  (4  vols.,  London,  1814). 

HIGHlilUS,  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the 
Arohangel,  Sept  29.  It  is  more  celebrated  for 
popalar  onstoms  oonnooted  with  it  than  for  any 
peculiar  religious  observanoe.  It  was  an  old 
onstom  in  England  to  marli  the  day  by  electing 
civil  magistrates,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the 
analogy  between  the  soperintendence  of  magis- 
trates and  that  of  guardian  angels,  of  whom 
St.  Michael  was  repoted  the  prince.  A  more 
famoQS  onstom  is  that  of  eating  roast  goose, 
which  has  been  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as 
1471  i  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  strangest 
objections  of  tbe  English  commonalty  to  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  was  based  on  tbe 
oontnsion  which  would  follow  if  Michaelmas 
day  was  not  celebrated  when  atabble  geese 
are  in  their  highest  perfection. 

MIGBIVD,  Jasepk,  a  French  anthor,  bom  at 
Albens,  Savoy,  June  19,  1767,  died  in  Passy, 
Sept  80, 1839.  In  1791  he  published  a  Voyage 
litUraire  to  Mont  Blano  and  the  adjoioing 
regions,  followed  by  an  oriental  tale  entitled 
Origint  poitiqut  dit  mine*  d'or  et  d'argent, 
neither  of  which  attracted  much  notice.  He 
next  became  a  defender  of  the  monarchy;  and 
for  pablishing  an  anti- revolutionary  satire  en- 
title 2>e«tara2ion(f^iimtt(f«rAontnte,  he  was 
obliged  for  B  time  to  conce^  himself.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  he  estabhshed  La  QuotidUtine, 
a  daily  jenrnal  in  the  royalist  interest,  the  char- 
acter of  the  articles  in  which  caused  him  to 
be  condemned  to  death,  but  the  efforts  of  his 
friend  Giguet  preserved  him  from  the  guillo- 
tine. Adhering  steadily  to  his  opinions  under 
the  directory,  he  was  banished  after  the  18Ui 
Fractidor  (Sept.  4,  1797),  and  took  refuge 
among  the  Jars  mountains,  whence  he  retorned 
to  France  in  November,  1T99.  He  opposed 
the  consulate  with  no  less  acrimony  tBan  he 
had  shown  toward  the  convention  and  the 
directory;  and  for  an  anonymons  pamphlet 
Adievx  i  BoTiaparte  (Paris,  1800),  he  was  con- 
fined for  a  short  time  in  the  Temple.  In  1801 
appeared  hia  ffutoire  detprogritet  de  In  chute 
ae  Vtmpire  de  Mgtore,  tout  U  rigru  d'Syder 
Alt  et  de  Tippo  SaM  (a  vols.  Svo),  followed  by 
the  BiographU  Toodame  (4  vols.  Svo,  Leipsio, 
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180S),  printed  in  Paris  by  the  brothers  Miohand, 
a  pabtiahing  firm  established  at  tbe  commenae- 
mont  of  the  century  by  himself,  his  brother 
Louis  Gabriel,  and  Gigoet  This  publication 
was  the  germ  61  tbe  later  and  more  elaborate 
work,  the  Biographie  ■uniteTtBlla,  pubUshed  by 
the  same  house.  In  1803  he  publi^ed  Le  prin- 
tempi  ifun  proterit,  a  poem  written  during  hia 
exile,  wht<^  passed  through  many  editions. 
His  royalist  views  changed,  and  in  1810  he  ad- 
dressed a  congratulatory  poem  to  Napoleon  on 
occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa, 
under  the  title  of  fragment  d'lm  treUUme  Here 
de  VSniide,  and  another  in  1811  commemora- 
ting the  birth  of  the  king  of  Rome.  His  most 
important  work,  Hittoire  de$  eroiiade*  (1611 
et  leg.)  went  through  five  editions  in  his  life- 
time, the  last  being  in  t840-'41  (6  vols.  Sto), 
and  has  been  translated  into  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  He  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  it  (a  vols.  ISmo,  1838),  and  in  further 
illustration  of  the  subject  produced  the  Biblio- 
thigue  dee  eroUadet  (4  vols.),  and  Corretpon- 
dance  d' Orient  (7  Vols.),  the  latter  a  record  of  his 
extensive  travels  in  company  with  his  pupil, 
Poujoulat,  through  those  portions  of  the  Utst 
traversed  by  the  ornsaders.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire  Michand  reestablished  tbe 
Quotidienne,  but  during  the  hundred  days  it 
became  a  mere  vehicle  of  news.  He  published 
an  account  of  the  hundred  days,  of  little  his- 
torical value,  which  passed  through  27  editiona, 
and  continued  until  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
spite  of  feeble  health,  to  devote  himself  to  his- 
torical researches.  Among  his  last  publica- 
tions were  an  edition  of  HSnault's  Abrigi  ehro- 
TMloffi^ue  de  Vhietoire  de  IVanee,  with  a  con- 
tinuation to  July,  1830,  and  a  CoUeetion  de 
nUmoiree  pour  eervir  d  Vhutoire  de  Prance^ 
which  was  commenced  in  18S6,  in  conjunction 
with  PoQjoulat  ^nd  published  in  S4  vols.  8vo. 
His  name  has  been  most  popularly  associated 
with  the  Butgraphie  univenelle,  published  be- 
tween 1811  ana  1828,  which,  with  its  aopplft- 
meat  1884-'40,  comprised  86  vols.  Svo.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy  and  of 
tbe  academy  of  belles-lettres,  and  h^d  other 
positions  of  honor  and  emolument. — Hia  broth- 
er I/oniB  Gahsiei.,  known  as  Michand  th« 
younger  (born  in  Bonrg  in  1T73),  had  a  larg» 
share  in  editing  and  writing  tbe  BiographU 
vniterselle,  and  commenced  a  new  edition  (voL 
i.,  1854),  which  was  completed  after  hia  death 
(March  12, 1858)  in  46  volumes.  He  also  wrota 
several  historical  and  biographioal  works. 

■ICHltlX.  I.  iaari,  a  French  botanist  bom 
in  Yeraaillas,  Ihlaroh  7,  174fl,  died  in  Mada- 
gascar, Nov.  13,  1802.  He  studied  under  Ber- 
nard de  Jussiea,  and  was  afterward  a  pupil  at 
tho  jardin  dee  plantet,  aai  an  associate  of  La- 
marck and  Thouin  in  their  botanizing  exonr- 
sions.  After  travelling  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
Spain  he  accompanied  the  French  consul  to 
Persia,  and  remuned  in  the  East  for  two  yean 
making  botanical  collections  and  observations. 
In  the  "garden  of  Semiramis"  near  Bagdad 
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he  discovered  &  Peraepolitui  monnment,  wbicb 
be  leat  to  tbe  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the 
rojal  library  at  Paris.  Cniiimissioned  by  the 
French  government  in  1780  to  maite  a  Joumej 
through  North  America,  he  traversed  a  great 

Krt  of  tbe  continent  from  Florida  to  Hudson 
J,  established  botuiic  gardens  near  Otiarles- 
ton  and  New  York,  and  sent  home  an  im- 
meaae  qoantity  of  plants  and  seeds.  The  New 
York  garden  was  really  in  Bergen  co.,  N.  J. 
Tbe  government  aflowanoe  for  tbe  expense  of 
this  undertaking  having  ceased  at  the  revolu- 
tion, he  made  use  of  bis  private  purse  until 
it  was  exhausted.  On  hia  voyage  home  be 
was  shipwrecked  and  lost  all  that  he  possessed 
except  four  oases  of  specimens.  He  reached 
home  in  1T96,  and  found  that  tbe  plantations 
to  which  he  had  oontribnted  60,000  young 
trees  bad  Seen  destroyed  during  the  revolu- 
tion. In  1800  be  joined  the  expedition  to  Aus- 
tralia under  Capt.  Baudin,  but  left  it  at  the 
lele  of  France,  and  went  to  Madagascar,  where 
he  was  attacked  by  fever  and  died.  He  left 
an  Hittoire  dt*  ehUnt*  de  PAmiriqua  Septen- 
trionale  (fol.,  Paris,  1801),  and  Flora  Boreali- 
Ameritana  (3  vols.  8vo,  1808).  IL  Fruftia 
iaM,  a  French  botanist,  son  of  the  preceding, 
horn  in  Versdlles  in  1770,  died  at  Vaur^l, 
near  Pontoise,  Oct.  28,  185S.  He  was  employ- 
ed by  the  French  gOTerntneut  on  a  scientific 
mission  to  North  America,  to  decide  what 
apeeies  of  the  forest  trees  of  that  country  might 
profitably  be  introduced  into  Europe,  and  made 
three  voyages  to  the  United  States,  whence 
he  sent  to  France  largo  quautdtiea  of  valua- 
ble seeds.  His  principal  work  is  HUioire  dei 
arbret/orettitn  de  rAmirique  Septentritmalt 
(4  vols.  8to,  Paris,  1810-'18),  of  wbioh  anEng- 
Hsh  translation  by  the  author  was  published  in 
Paris  and  Philadelphia  (4  vols.  8vo,  1817-'19), 
and  another  edition,  translated  by  Hillhouse 
(Philadelphia,  1830).  Three  supplementary 
volomes  were  added  by  Thomas  Nuttall  in 
1813-'9,  which  contained  tbe  trees  not  in- 
olnded  in  Michaui's  work,  and  the  whole  is 
now  published  in  five  volumes,  two  by  Mi- 
oliaui  and  three  by  Nuttall.  He  also  pub- 
lished Memoire  tuT  la  natjiraliiatien  da  ar- 
Vrmforetlien  de  rAmirigue  (Paris,  1806),  and 
Voyizge  d  Tciitit  det  montt  Atieghaitiet  (1804 ; 
English  translation,  London,  IBOfi). 

nCUEL,  Fnatb^M  latter,  a  French  orchffi- 
ologist,  born  in  Lyons,  Feb.  18,  1809.  He 
began  bis  literary  career  In  Paris  as  a  writer 
for  tbe  ioumats,  and  in  1832  published  two 
historical  novels.  Job  and  Aiid^Toi  It  bdtard. 
His  chief  attention,  however,  was  given  to 
philosophical  researches,  and  between  18SD 
and  1833  be  edited  several  publications  writ- 
ten in  medisval  French,  including  La  ehrmique 
dt  Dti  Gvetclin,  Let  chantotu  de  Coney,  Lt 
lai  d'Havtloh  U  DanoU,  &c.  In  16SS  he  was 
oommiasioned  by  Guizot,  then  minister,  to 
make  researohee  into  early  French  history  and 
literature  among  the  libraries  of  England,  and 
is  1839  he  was  appointed  professor  of  foreign 
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literatnre  in  the  faculty  of  Bordeaux.  Between 
1834  and  1842  he  published  in  London  or  Paris 
more  than  MO  works  in  French,  Bason,  or  Eng- 
lish, written  between  tbe  11th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, many  of  which  were  then  printed  for 
the  first  time.  Among  the  most  important 
are:  tbe  Roman  d'Eiutaeke  It  Moina  [iBSi) ; 
THfton,  a  collection  of  poems  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries  in  French,  Angio-Norman,  and 
Greek  (3  vols.  12mo,  London,  1830);  Chro- 
nigvet  anglo-normrmdet  (3  vols.  Bvo,  Rouen, 
1S86-'40),  illustrating  the  history  of  England 
and  Normandy  during  tbe  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies; La  ehanion  de  Roland  {16ST) ;  Chro- 
ttiguei  del  dvet  de  Nbrmandie  (4  parts,  1887- 
'40),  by  tbe  troubadour  BenoSt;  Xa  chattion  del 
Saxtmi,  by  Jean  Bodel  (2  vols.  Svo,  18S9-'40), 
a  narrative  of  the  fife  of  Wittekind;  "Chron- 
icle of  tbe  War  between  the  English  end  the 
Scots  in  1173  and  1174"  (1840);  Hietoiredei 
dvea  dt  Normandie  et  det  roil  £'Angleterre 
(1840)  ;  and  Le  roman  du  Saiat-Qraal,  in 
verse  (1841).  He  has  also  produced  several 
originol  works  of  considerable  erudition,  in- 
cluding his  HUtoirt  dei  race*  mauditei  de  la 
France  et  de  C&patrne  (2  YoW  6vo,1847);  Le 
livre  d'or  detmitUn  (3  vols.  8vo,  1861-'41; 
Hietoire  del  tiuut  de  una  au  moyen  Age  (2  vols. 
4to,  1852-'4) ;  Le  payi  Baique  (1807) ;  Let 
Eeouaii  «n  France  et  le*  Franpait  en  Eeoue 
(1862) ;  and  Hiitoire  du  eommeree  el  de  la  naei- 
ffation  i  Bordeaux,  prineipalement  mvs  Vad~ 
miniitratiott  anglaiie  (1867).  He  has  trans- 
lated several  English  works. 

nCHD.  IKGOA.    See  Buokibotti. 

lUCHELET,  Jaks,  a  French  historian,  bom  in 
Paris,  Aug.  21,  1798,  died  at  Hy£re^  Feb.  9, 
1874.  He  studied  in  the  college  Charlemagne, 
Bud  after  travelling  in  Germany  was  called  in 
1821  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  college 
Rollin,  where  he  was  also  professor  of  the  an- 
cient languegee  and  of  philosophy  till  1826, 
publishing  in  that  period  his  TabUau  chrono- 
loffiqve  de  Phiitoire  medeme  (1620),  end  Ttt- 
bleaux  runebToniqvet  de  rhutoire  modtme 
(1826).  In  18S7  he  was  made  maitre  dei  eon- 
firence*  in  tbe  normal  school,  and  in  18S0  chief 
of  the  historical  section  of  the  archives  o( 
France.  In  that  year  Goizot,  who  was  divert- 
ed from  literature  to  politics,  obosebim  to  con- 
tinue his  lectures  in  the  faculty  of  letters.  His 
repntation  was  extended  by  a  series  of  histori- 
cal works,  and  in  18S8  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  history  in  the  college  de  France,  and 
elected  a  member  of  the  institute.  Among  his 
publications  are :  Prlei*  de  Vhiitoire  modeme 
(1826)  ;  Introduction  d  Vhiitoire  vniverielle 
(1831) ;  a  translation  of  Vice's  Seienaa  ntiota, 
under  the  title  of  Principe*  de  la  pMlaeophit 
de  rkUloire{mZX)\  Hutoire  TvmatM  (1881); 
Memoirei  de  Lvther  (1888) ;  and  Prieii  da 
VhUtoire  de  F¥anee  jviqv'd  la  ritoltitionjran- 
paiaa  (18SS).  In  1838  appeared  the  first  por- 
tion of  bis  most  important  work,  tbe  Hiitoire 
de  France  (16  vols.  8ro,  completed  in  18S7). 
His  academical  lecturea  were  diatingaiahed  for 
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appeals  ia  favor  of  democratio  ideas  aad  for 
asMuIta  upon  the  Jeanits.  He  embodied  these 
tendencies  in  three  books:  Da  JitaiUi  (IbiS), 
in  collaborHtioQ  with  Qainet ;  Du  prttrt,  de  la 
femme  el  de  lafamilU  (1844);  and  Da  pdu- 
ple  (18i6).  The  government  of  LoaisPbilipiw 
suspended  his  course.  He  was  restored  to  his 
obair  after  the  revolntion  of  IS48,  again  de- 
oUiied  public  office  as  he  had  done  in  1830, 
i(Uid  gave  to  his  lectares  the  desi^  and  char' 
acter  of  democratic  propagandism,  till  liiii 
coarse  was  closed  by  the  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  March,  1851.  He  lost  his  place  in 
the  archives  after  the  ecup  d^itat  of  Dec.  2, 
1351,  by  refusing  to  take  the  oath.  He  pub- 
lished the  Prod*  da  templiert  (S  vols.,  1841- 
'Bi),  a  Dolleotion  of  anprinted  dooaments,  and 
Origina  du  droit  franfait  eherchia  dan*  U» 
tyrnAola  tt  formula  da  droit  univeriel  (183T), 
founded  npon  Grimm'a  work  on  Qerman  an- 
tiqniti^  After  his  retirement  he  pnblisbed 
a  series  of  volamee  entitled  VOiMeaa  (ISGS), 
VltmeU  {1667),  V  Amour  (1858),  and  La  fern- 
HM  (180B),  remarkable  for  their  poetical  and 
anggestive  apeoulations.  The  last  two  were 
translated  into  English  by  J.  W.  Palmer,  M.B. 
rifew  York,  1859  and  1850).  The  HiiMre  d« 
ta  ritolation  franfaui  (S  vols.,  1847-63),  and 
Lajenmei  de  la  ritolution  (1864),  form  dis- 
tinct works.  His  lat«r  works  are:  Latorciir* 
(1862);  LaPoloffnemartyrtQ^eS);  La  BibU 
d»  Vhumaaiti  (1864);  La  Mentagne  (ISflS); 
lifo$  fill,  advocating  compulsory  education 
(1869);   and  HUtoire  du  XIX-'  tiieU  (1872). 


sAlsE  HioHBLBT,  who  survives  him,  had  been  a 
teacher  in  St.  Petersburg.  She  opiened  a  oor- 
respondence  With  him  arising  from  her  ardent 
admiration  of  his  ideas,  and  thej  became  en- 
ga^d  before  they  had  seen  each  other.  She 
assisted  him  in  his  labors,  and  was  preparing  a 
new  work,  La  nature,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
MICHELBT,  Karl  Lalittg,  a  German  philoao- 
pher,  bom  in  Berlin,  Deo.  4,  1601.  lie  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  receiving 
tbe  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  1834.  The  principles 
contained  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  were 
developed  in  hia  Syttem  der  philotophiiehen 
Moral  (Barlio,  1828J.  In  1825  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philology  and  philosophy 
in  the  Frenoh  gymnasium,  which  post  he  held 
till  1850 ;  and  in  1829  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  also  in  the  univerMty  of  Berlin.  He 
published  J)ie  Ethik  da  Arutotela  (Berlin, 
1827),  an  edition  of  the  Nioomachean  ethics 
with  a  Latin  commentary  (2  vols.,  1829-'36), 
and  a  memoir  entitled  Eiamen  critique  du 
Here  tPArittote  intituU  Mitaphyiique  (Paris, 
1838),  which  was  crowned  by  the  academy  of 
moral  and  political  sciences  of  Paris.  From 
1832  to  1843  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  Hegel's  works,  in  illuatration  of 
whose  system  be  wrote  GetehicKte  der  letttea 
Suiteme  der  PhiUtopKU  in  Deuteehland  von 
Kant  bit  Hegel  (2  vols.,  Berlin,   1887-'8) ; 
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EntmeJeelung»ge$ehiehUd#rneuaUnDeattehen 
Philoeophia  mit  beeond^er  EHetiieht  avf  den 
gegeniedrtiffen  Kampf  SchelUng'i  mit  dor  He- 
geUehen  Behde  (1848);  and  a  controversial 
dissertation,  Sehelling  v.nd  Hegel  (18S9).  In 
1 840  appeared  hia  Anthropologte  wnd  Ptyeko- 
logie,  in  which  in  many  respects  he  diverged 
from  Ilegetian  principles.  His  own  t«ndenoy 
ia  most  decisively  shown  in  his  Vorlaungen 
Aber  die  Peridnlichheit  Gotta  vnd  die  Uniterb- 
lichkeit  der  Seele^  oder  die  ewige  Perwintieh- 
teit  del  Oeiitei  (1841),  and  Die  E^phanie  d&r 
ewigea  Peridnliehkeit  da  Geiitei  ^1644-'62). 
He  has  also  published  Fine  italietifdu  Reiit 
in  Brie/en  (Berlin,  1856);  DU  OaehiehU  der 
Mentehheit  in  ihrem  EnUeiekelwn(i»gange  leit 
dem  Jahre  1775  bit  anf  die  neusiten  Zeitea  (2 
vols.,  1859-'60);  w-A.  Natarreekt^oder  Reekt^ 
philoiopkie  all  die  praktiiehe  Philogophie  (8 
vols.,  1866).  Since  18S0  he  has  edited  and 
largely  contributed  to  Der  Oedanie,  the  organ 
of  the  philosophical  society  of  Berlin. 

nCHEUS,  FrMrlek,  a  German  theologian, 
born  in  Manster,  July  27,  1816.  He  was  or- 
dained as  s  priest  at  HQnster,  beoame  a  private 
tutor,  and  neld  various  positions  till  1884, 
when  he  was  appoint^  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  the  lyceum  of  Braunsberg.  In  his 
writings  be  attempts  to  reconcile  the  teachings 
of  Plato  and  those  of  modem  science  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  1 866-'T 
he  was  prominent  in  the  Prussian  chamber  aa 
an  opponent  of  Bismarck's  ecclesiastical  policy. 
Bnt  he  opposed  the  influence  of  the  Jesuita 
and  the  donna  of  papal  infallibility  in  several 
pamphlets  (18e9-'70),  which  led  to  bis  eioom- 
mumcation.  Hia  priiieipal  work  is  Die  Phi- 
loiophie  IHaton'i  in  ihrer  innem  Betiehung 
iuT  geoffsabarten  Wahrheit  (2d  part,  Mfiaater, 
1859-'60);  his  latest  is  Der  Organiimiu  und 
die  Kirehe  (Bern,  1874).  He  has  written  much 
against  Darwin's  theories.  For  some  time  he 
has  been  editor  of  Der  KaOtolilt,  an  oi^an 
especially  directed  against  tiie  Jesuits. 

IDCHIClir,  one  of  the  western  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  18th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat 
41°  46'  and  48°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  82°  26'  and  90° 
84'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Superior; 
E.  by  St.  Mary's  atrait  or  river,  Lake  Huron, 
6t.  Olair  river,  Lake  St  Clur,  the  Detroit  river, 
and  Lake  Erie ;  S.  by  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and 
W.  and  S.  W.  by  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Me- 
nominee and  Montreal  rivers,  with  the  chain 
of  lakes  lying  between  their  head  waters.  The 
bonnding  waters  (except  Lake  Erie)  on  tbe 
north  and  east  separate  it  from  the  province 
of  Ontario,  Canada;  those  on  the  west  and 
southwest  from  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Tie 
loud  area  of  the  state  is  66,451  sq.  m.  It  la 
divided  into  77  counties,  vis. :  Alcona,  Alle- 
gan, Alpena,  Antrim,  Barry,  Bay,  Benzie,  Ber- 
rien, Branch,  Oalhonn,  Casa,  Charlevoix.  Che- 
boygan, Chippewa,  Clare,  Olinton,  Crawford,* 
Delta,  Eaton,  Emmet,  G«neeee,  Oladwin,* 
Grand  Traverse,  Gratiot,  Hillsdale,  Hoagliton, 
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Huron,  iDgham,  lonu,  Iosco,  Isabella,  Jackson, 
E&lamazoo,  Kalkaska,  Kent,  Keweenaw,  I>ake, 
Lapeer,  Leelsnsw,  Lenawee,  LivingBton,  Mack- 
inaw, Hacomb,  Manisteei,  Haniton,  Marqaette, 
Mason,  Mecosta,  Menominee,  Midland,  Hiaiwn- 
kee,  Monroe,  Montcalm,  Montmorencj,*  Mos- 
kegoQ,  Newajgo,  Oakland,  Oceana,  Ogemaw,* 
Ontonagon,  Osceola,  Oscoda,*  Otsego,*  Ottawa, 
Fresque  lele,  BosconiiDon,*  Saginaw,  Sanilac, 
Schoolcraft,  Shiawaasee,  St  Clur,  St.  Joseph, 
Tuscola,  Van  Bnren,  Washtenaw,  Wajne,  and 
Weiford.  There  are  88  cities,  as  IoIIowb: 
Detroit,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
state,  having  a  popnlatioa  in  1874  of  101,266 ; 
Grand  Rapids,  SC,928;  East  Saginaw,  17,084; 
Jackson,  13,869;  Bay  City,  lS,n90)  Saginaw 
City,  10,0«4 ;  Adrian,  8,868 ;  Muskegon,  8,606 ; 
Port  Enron,  8,240;  Flint,  6,197-,  Lansing  (the 
capital),  7,446 ;  Ann  Arbor,  8,692;  Monroe, 
Battle  Oreek,  Marquette,  and  Ypsilanti,  having 
each  more  than  6,000  inhabitants;  Manistee, 
Isbpeming,  Marshall,  Nilea,  Grand  Haven,  and 
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Coldwatar,  with  more  than  4,000  each;  Alpe- 
na, N^HiQfte,  Hillsdale,  Pontiac,  Wyandotte, 
Ionia,  Greenville,  and  Big  Rapids,  with  more 
than  8,000  each ;  Lapeer,  Charlotte,  Holland, 
Owosso,  Ludington,  Haatings,  and  St.  Clair, 
with  more  than  2,000  each;  and  Coranna, 
with  a  population  of  1,346.  The  principal  vil- 
lages are  Kalamazoo  (pop.  in  1870,  9,181),  Al- 
legan, Eacanaba,  Fenton,  Honghton,  Hndson, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  Tecumseh. — The  popula- 
tion of  Michigan  at  tlie  several  federal  decen- 
nial enumerations  since  its  organization  as  a 
territory  has  been  as  follows : 
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The  popnlation  in  1800  was  551 ;  at  the  several 
territorial  and  state  censuses  it  has  been  as  fol- 
lows; 1834,87,278;  1864.609,374;  1864,  808,- 
746;  1874,  1,884.081.  Included  in  the  total 
for  1870  are  4,928  Indians,  1  Chinaman,  and  1 
Japanese.  In  that  year  Michigan  ranked  18th 
among  the  states  in  point  of  population,  the 
gain  since  1860  being  G8'06  per  cent.  Of  the 
inhabitants,  918,049  were  native  and  266,010 
foreign  bom,  617,746  males  and  666,8  t4femHle8. 
Of  the  natives,  607,266  were  bom  in  the  state, 
281,609  in  New  York,  62,207  in  Ohio,  28,607 
in  Pennsylvania,  14,445  in  Vermont,  12,140  in 
Indiana,  10,889  in  Massachusetts,  6,038  in  New 
Jersey,  7,412  in  Cunnecticnt,  6,066  in  Illinois, 
6,966  in  Wisconun,  8,982  in  Maine,  3,683  in 
New  Hampsblr*,  l,fl84  in  Virginia  and  Wert 
Vir^nia,  1,719  in  Kentucky,  1,486  in  Iowa, 
1,266  in  Maryland,  and  1,187  in  Rhode  Island. 
There  were  66,720  persons  bom  in  the  state 
living  in  other  states  and  territories.  Of  the 
foreign  population,  86,690  were  bom  in  Brit- 
ish America,  64,143  in  Germany,  42,018  in 
Ireland,  86,061  in  England,  12,669  in  Holland, 
8,662  in  Scotland,  8.121  in  France,  2,406  in 
Sweden,  2.116  in  Switzerland.  1,516  in  Nor- 
way, 1,864  in  Denmark,  and  1,179  in  Bohemia. 
There  were  in  the  state  274,469  male  citizens 
of  the  United  States  21  years  old  and  upward. 
The  number  of  families  was  241,006,  with  an 
average  of  4-91  persons  to  each ;  of  dwellinga, 
237,036,  with  an  average  of  5  persons  to  eadi. 
There  were  84,618  persons  10  years  old  and 
over  who  conld  not  read,  and  68,127  who  could 
not  write,  of  whom  22,647  were  natives  and 
30,680  foreigners,  48,649  whites,  2,665  colored, 
and  1,828  Indians.  Of  the  white  and  colored, 
24,706  were  males  and  36,598  females;  8,891 
were  between  10  and  15  years  of  age,  6,428 
between  16  and  21,  and  87,466  (18,568  males 
and  18,927  females)  21  and  over.  The  number 
of  blind  persons  was  418 ;  of  deaf  and  dnmb, 
466;  of  insane,  814;  of  idiotic,  618.  The 
number  of  panpers  supported  dnring  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1870,  was  8,161,  at  a  cost  of 
{269,682;  number  receiving  support  on  that 
date,  2,042, of  whom  1,189  were  foreigners.  The 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  crimes  during 
the  year  was  685;  number  in  prison  June  1, 
1,096,  of  whom  416  were  foreigners.  Of  the 
404,164  persons  (346,717  males  and  67,447 
females)  10  years  old  and  upward  returned 
as  engaged  in  all  occupations,  there  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  167,211.  incloding  131,- 
668  farmers  snd  planters  and  64,686  agricul- 
tural laborers ;  in  professional  and  personal  ser- 
vices, 104,728,  induding  1,480  clergymen,  49,- 
006  domestic  servants,  86,084  laborers,  1,167 
lawyers,  1,723  government  employees  and 
officials,  2.084  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
6.0B9  teachers;  in  trade  and  transportation, 
39,686;  and  in  mannfactares  and  mining,  63,- 
637,  including  4,780  blacksmiths,  8,636  brick 
and  stone  masons,  Ac.,  1,799  car,  carriage,  and 
wagon  makers,  14,693  carpenters  and  joinera, 
2,046  cotton  and  woollen  mill  operatives,  1,076 
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fishermen,  1,314  iron  and  at«el  workers,  2,841 
lambermen,  rsftsmea,  and  wood  choppers,  1,1S0 
machinists,  1,580  millers,  8,426  miners,  2,727 
painters  snd  vamishers,  and  10,8G6  Haw-mill 
operatives.  The  tribal  Indians  of  Uichigan  in 
1874  nombered  8,B28,  viz.;  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
pewas,  0,170;  Chippewas  of  Saeinaw,  Bwan 
creek,  and  Black  rivsr,  1,67G ;  Chippewas  of 
Lake  Snperior,  1,118  ;  and  Fottawattamies  of 
Huron,  60.  The  OUawas  and  Chippewas  re- 
side in  the  N.  part  of  the  southern  penin- 
sala  and  on  the  islands  of  Lake  Michigan ;  the 
Ohippewos  of  Saginaw,  &o.,  in  Isabella  oo.^ 
the  Pottawattomifls  in  Oalhonn  co. ;  the  Chip- 

Bmaa  of  Lake  Superior  on  L'Anse  hay  in 
oughtoQ  CO.  The  last  named  tribe  depend 
for  BnbsiBteDce  chiefly  upon  honting  and  fish- 
ing ;  the  others  are  largely  engaged  in  agrioul- 
tore.  They  are  well  advanoed  m  civilization, 
mostly  hold  land  in  severalty,  and  are  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  oitiEenBhip.  The  agent  of 
the  Hiohigan  Indians  ia  nomlnat«d  by  the 
Methodists.  There  ore  several  schools  among 
them  nnder  the  anspioes  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
Hos  and  Methodists. — Michigan  oonnsts  of  two 
irr^nlar  peninsolaa,  whiofa  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  strait  of  Mackinaw  U  m. 
wide)  connecting  the  N.  ends  of  I^es  Michi- 

Sa  and  Enron.  The  upper  or  northempen- 
lula  is  bonnded  N.  by  Lake  Bnperior,  E,  by 
St.  Mu'j's  strait,  S.  by  Lake  Hnron,  the  strait 
of  Mackinaw,  and  Lake  Miohigsn,  and  S.  W. 
by  Wisconsin.  It  is  SIS  m.  in  greatest  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  snd  from  80  to  164  m.  wide, 
embraoing  about  two  fifths  of  the  area  of  the 
stat«.  It  oomptises  the  counties  of  Chippewa, 
Delta,  Houghton,  Keweenaw,  Mackinaw,  Mar- 
qnett«,  Menominee,  Ontonagon,  and  School- 
craft, and  contains  but  a  smidl  portion  of  the 
popnlation  (61,814  in  1874).  From  its  W. 
extremity  the  I^e  Superior  shore  trends  N. 
E.  for  a  distanoe  of  about  160  m.  to  the  end 
of  Keweenaw  point,  a  long  peninsala  rnnning 
out  into  the  lake.  On  the  £.  side  of  this  point 
is  Keweenaw  bay.  Thence  to  Whiteflsh  point 
the  coast  line  presents  a  regolar  undulation 
with  scarcely  any  good  harbors.  At  White- 
fish  point  it  bends  sharply  S.  and  afterward  E., 
enclosing  with  the  Canada  shore  the  deep  basin 
known  as  Tequamenon  bay,  from  the  head  of 
which  fiowa  St  Mary's  strait.  The  Lake  Hu- 
ron shore,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Mary's  westward  to  the  strait  of  Mackinaw,  is 
much  broken  and  lined  with  islets;  it  is  sep- 
arated from  Lake  Michigan  by  the  peninsula 
called  Points  St  Ignace.  The  shore  of  Lake 
Miahigan  is  irregular,  but  offers  no  large  inlets 
until  Green  bay  is  reached,  which  opens  from 
the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  Uke.  More  than  half 
|of  the  N.  and  W.  shore  of  this  bay  belongs  to 
Michigan,  and  Just  within  its  mouth  are  two  in- 
lets extending  northward,  called  theBig  and  Lit- 
tie  bays  de  Noquet.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
northern  peninsnla  is  mgged  and  piotnresque. 
The  portion  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Maronette 
is  an  nndolating  plateau,  sinking  gradaally 


toward  the  sonth  and  more  rapidly  toward  tha 
north,  the  watershed  being  mnch  nearer  Lake 
Superior  than  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  The 
bluest  points  do  not  rise  more  than  400  ft. 
above  Lake  Superior.  Nnmeroas  lakes  and 
marshes  are  scattered  over  this  platean.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  forests,  except  where 
fires  have  destroyed  the  timber  and  transformed 
the  re^DD  into  a  desert.  Soft  woods,  including 
pine,  are  the  prevailitig  growth,  but  fine  grovea 
of  sugar  maple  and  beech  also  oocnr.  W.  of 
the  platean  the  country  is  irregularly  moun- 
tainous, interaptersed  with  swamps  and  lake*. 
A  few  of  the  peaks  attain  a  height  of  1,400 
ft.  above  Lake  Superior.  The  N.  W.  eitttxn- 
ity  of  the  peninsnla  is  oocnpied  by  the  Mineral 
or  Copper  range,  which  property  oonusts  of 
three  ranges :  the  main  or  central  range,  ex- 
tending from  Keweenaw  point  far  into  Wis- 
oonain,  flanked  on  the  north  by  the  Porcnpine 
mountain  range,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Booth 
Copper  range.  The  general  trend  of  these 
ranges  is  S.  80°  E.  and  S.  60°  W.  They  do 
not  attdn  so  great  a  height  as  some  of  the 
peaks  further  £.  The  timber  here,  which  ia 
abundant  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  generally 
sugar  maple;  bat  little  pine  or  other  aoft 
wood  oc«ttC8.  Immediately  S.  of  the  Boutti 
Copper  range  is  the  Iron  range.  The  northern 
peninsnla  contains  most  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  state,  but  the  soil  is  generally  sterile. 
The  lower  or  southern  penuiBula,  which  ia 
277  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  B.,  and  i5»  m. 
in  greatest  width,  is  in  nearly  every  respect 
a  contrast  to  the  northern.  It  lies  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  is  bonnded  8, 
E.  by  the  St.  Clair  river,  Lake  St.  Clair,  De- 
troit river,  and  Lake  Erie.  The  Lake  Enron 
shore  is  broken  by  Thnnder  bay  toward  the 
north  and  Saginaw  bay  near  its  centre.  There 
are  also  several  inlets  on  Lake  Michigan,  the 
chief  of  whioh  are  Great  and  Little  TraTerse 
bays.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  althongb 
in  the  south  there  is  an  irregular  duster  of 
conical  hills  from  80  to  800  ft.  high.  A  low 
watershed,  culminating  at  an  elevation  of  600 
or  700  ft,  passes  through  the  country  from  8. 
to  N.,  muoQ  nearer  the  E.  than  the  W.  shore, 
with  a  very  gradnal  and  almost  unbroken 
slope  toward  Lake  Michigan,  except  near  Au 
Sable  river,  where  it  partafee  of  a  rugged  oharr 
Boter.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  in  many 
places  steep  and  elevated,  and  on  Lake  Uicbi- 
gan  especially  there  are  numerous  blnffs  and 
sand  hills  from  100  to  800  ft.  hif^.  The  soil 
of  the  southern  peninsula,  except  in  the  N. 
part,  is  luzurianUy  fertile.  The  principal  isl- 
ands belonging  to  the  state  are  Isle  Bojale  and 
Grand  island  in  Lake  Superior ;  Sugar  and 
Nebish  islands  in  St  Mary's  strait,  and  DniiD> 
mond's  island  at  its  mouth ;  Marquette,  Mack- 
inaw, and  Bois  Blanc  islands  in  the  N.  part 
of  Lake  Enron,  near  the  month  of  the  strait 
of  Mackinaw ;  and  the  Beaver,  Fox,  and  Man- 
Itoa  groups  in  the  N.  part  of  Lake  Michigan. 
— The  prmcipal  rivers  ar«  the  Ontonagon  and 
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TeqnamennD,  flowing  into  Lake  Superior;  the 
Chebojgan,  Thunder  B&j,  Ad  Sable,  and  Sag- 
inair,  into  Lake  Enron ;  the  Enron  and  Kaisin, 
into  Lake  Erie ;  and  the  Bt  Joseph,  Ealamo- 
loo.  Grand,  Husk^on,  Maniatee,  Grand  Trav- 
erse, ManUCiqae,  and  Eacanaba,  into  Lake 
mchigan.  Most  of  these  are  small,  bat  the 
atraama  are  so  Dumerooe  that  all  parte  of  the 
state  are  abnndaotly  watered.  The  Grand, 
Saginaw,  St.  Joseph,  and  some  othera  are 
navigable  for  short  distaoces.  Many  small 
ponda  are  also  scattered  over  the  snrface. — 
The  lower  peninsula  is  composed  wholly  of 
groiq)i  of  the  Devonian  and  lower  carbonife- 
roDS  seriea  of  rocks,  except  the  oentral  portion 
of  the  ooQutrj,  from  which  the  streams  Sow 
on  one  side  into  Lake  Huron,  and  on  the  other 
into  Lake  llichigan,  which  is  occnpied  by  the 
coal  measures  and  permo-carboniferonB  series. 
Though  this  Is  the  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  peninsnla,  the  surface  ia  little  more  than 
moderately  rolling^  the  strata  are  horiEontal, 
and  the  bitominons  coal  beda  lie  mostly  too 
low  to  be  worked  wiChont  raising  the  water 
by  paroping.  The  cool  field,  which  embraces 
about  IS.OOO  sq.  m.,  is  open  to  Lake  Huron  by 
Baginaw  bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  mostly 
in  this  formation.  It  extends  as  far  S.  as  Jack- 
son, on  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Oentral  rail- 
road, where  a  bed  i  ft  thick  is  opened  and 
worked  BO  ft.  below  the  surface.  From  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  coal  in  large  qnan- 
titiea,  but  little  of  it  is  shipped,  and  even  the 
(applies  for  the  Lake  Superior  iron  works  are 
carried  ohiefly  from  eastern  Ohio.  Around  the 
ooal  field  the  nnderlying  carboniferons  lime- 
(tme  crops  out  in  a  narrow  helt,  and  contains 
in  acme  localitiea  gypseons  shales  and  some 
plaster  of  Paris.  To  this  snooeeds  the  wider 
outcrop  of  the  slates  and  sandatonea  of  the 
Portage  and  Ohemung  groups,  which  stretch 
along  the  shores  of  both  Lake  llichigau  and 
Lake  Huron.  The  limeatonea  and  other  strata 
of  the  Helderberg  and  Niagara  groups  sur- 
round these,  sweeping  around  into  northern 
Ohio  and  Indiana  aod  eastern  Wisconain,  and 
forming  the  island  of  Mackinaw  and  the  point 
of  the  peninsula  8.  of  this  island.  Themineral 
productions  found  in  these  formations  are  of 
no  great  importance.  The  limestonea  give  fer- 
ity to  the  soil,  and  are  abundantly  supplied 
for  all  the  purposes  they  can  serve.  From  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  near  Thunder  bay,  an 
excellent  etone  is  quarried  for  grindstonee ; 
and  near  Saginaw  ooy  and  in  the  valley  of 
Sa^naw  river  salt  water  is  obtained  by  boring. 
The  statistics  of  the  production  of  salt,  wbicQ 
ia  extensive  and  still  increasing,  are  given  be- 
low. The  northern  penlnsiila  exhibits  four 
geolc^cal  formations:  the  lower  Silurian;  the 
copper-bearing  rocks;  the  iron-bearing  rocks, 
ooiresponding,  it  is  aaanmed,  with  the  Huronlan 
system  of  Canada;  and  the  grauitio  rocks,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Lanrentian 
of  Canada.  The  Silurian  underlies  the  £.  pla- 
tesn,  and  flanka  the  Copper  range  on  the  south, 


forming  alao  the  valleya  between  the  different 
members  of  that  range.  It  is  made  up  of  va- 
rious umdstonea  and  limestones.  The  copper- 
bearing  rocks  are  confined  to  the  Mineral  or 
Copper  range,  but  occur  outside  of  the  penin- 
snu  on  lale  Boyale.  This  is  the  most  prodno- 
tive  ctmper  district  in  the  world,  except  Chili. 
Silver  is  frequently  found  in  connection  with 
the  copper.  The  N.  and  W.  portions  of  the 
central  region  of  the  peninsula,  bordering  on 
Lake  Superior  and  the  copper-bearing  series, 
are  occupied  by  the  Huronian  formation,  which 
consists  of  a  aeries  of  extensively  folded  beds 
of  diorite,  quartzite,  chloritio  schists,  ciay  and 
mica  slat^  and  graphitic  shales,  among  which 
are  intercalated  the  extensive  beds  of  magnetic, 
specnlar,  and  otter  iron  ores,  for  which  this 
re^on  is  famous.  The  rest  of  the  peninsula  is 
occupied  by  the  Laurentiau  series.  The  cop- 
per mines  are  in  Ontonagon,  Houghton  (which 
contains  the  richest  mines),  ana  Keweenaw 
COS.  The  iron  mines  are  in  Marqnette  co.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  S7 
copper  mines,  with  86  steam  engines  of  6,948 
horse  power;  hands  employed,  4,186;  capital 
invested,  $6,886,874 ;  wages  paid,  (;2,846,C86 ; 
value  of  product,  $4,312,167  (total  product  of 
the  United  States,  $£,201,812).  The  number 
of  iron  mines  was  11,  with  20  steam  enginea  of 
922  horae  power ;  hands  employed,  2,005 ;  cap- 
ital invested,  $8,810,000;  wages  paid,  $1,270,- 
698 ;  tons  of  ore  obtained,  690,898 ;  vatne, 
$2,677,966.  The  yield  of  iron  ore  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  state  except  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  yield  of  copper  ore  in  1878  was 
18,689  tons  (2,000  lbs.  each),  and  the  ag^egate 
product  of  the  mines  from  their  opening  m  1840 
to  the  close  of  that  year  was  IB4,888  tons.  The 
iron  product  of  the  state  in  1878  was  1,260,000 
tons  (2,240  lbs.)  of  ore  mined  and  76,000  of 
pig  iron  manufactured.  The  total  yield  from 
the  opening  of  the  mines  in  186S  to  the  close  of 
187S  was  6,784,129  tons  of  ore  and  428^680  of 
pig  iron.  (See  Coppeb  Mines,  and  Ibon  Obe.) — 
Michigan  abounds  with  natural  oblects  and  an- 
tiquities intereeting  to  the  traveller.  Among 
the  former  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  "  Pic- 
tured Rocka,"  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
about  80  m.  W.  of  Banit  Ste.  Marie.  Theee  are 
aandstone  bluSs  of  various  colors,  worn  by  the 
action  of  the  waters  into  grotesque  forms  re- 
sembling castlea,  templea,  arches,  colonnades, 
&c.,  which  from  a  steamer  on  the  lake  have 
the  appearance  of  a  gorgeous  picture.  These 
rocks  extend  along  the  shore  for  about  12  m., 
and  rise  from  200  to  800  ft  above  the  water. 
Sometimes  cascades  shoot  over  the  precipice 
BO  that  a  vessel  may  sail  between  the  descend- 
ing waters  and  the  natural  wall  of  rock.  In 
the  northern  peninsula  and  on  Isle  Royale 
there  are  the  remaina  of  very  ancient  mines 
and  mining  tools,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
race  well  advanced  in  civilization  occupied  the 
country  at  some  very  distant  period  in  the 
past,  of  which  the  Indians  found  in  posses- 
sion by  the  early  explorera  from  Canada  could 
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giyfl  DO  accoant.  Foster  and  Whitney  ("  Ex- 
MuHve  Document  No.  68,"  Slat  congreBs,  Ist 
BesaioD)  give  on  interesting  chapter  on  this 
eabject— The  climate  of  Uichfgan  is  one  of 
extremes,  bat  much  tempered  b;  the  proximi- 
ty of  the  lakes.  That  of  the  BouChern  penin- 
sula is  oomparativel;  mild,  while  that  of  the 
northern,  espeoiallf  in  the  winter  season,  is 
cold  and  rigorous.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature at  Detroit  (lat.  42°  20',  elevation  680 
fL)  from  1838  to  18G4  was  47-36'' ;  and  at  Fort 
Brad7,  near  Satdt  Ste.  Marie  (lat  46°  60',  ele- 
vatiott  600  ft.)  from  1823  to  1864,  40-87°. 
These  results  illustrate  the  isothermal  condi- 
Uons  of  the  two  peninsulas,  the  difference  in 
annual  heat  being  nearl;  7°  F.  The  mean 
distribatioQ  of  the  heat  to  the  seasons  in  the 
same  year  was  as  follows : 
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At  Detroit  the  greatest  difference  in  the  month- 
ly mean  in  any  one  year  was  49-97°  (21-96°  to 
71-92°),  and  at  Fort  Brady  G7-81°  (13 -IS"  to 
71°).  The  average  annnal  rainfall  at  the  two 
places  was  80-07  and  81-86  inches  respectively, 
and  in  the  seasons  as  follows: 
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The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Grand  Haven 
(lat.  48°  6',  elevation  616  ft)  for  the  year  end- 
ing Sept.  80,  1878,  was  44-6° ;  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  coldeat  month  (January),  ]9-S°  ; 
of  the  warmest  (June  and  Angnst),  69'1°.  The 
annual  mean  at  Escanaba  flat.  40°  44',  elevation 
601  ft)  was  40-01°;  coldest  month  (Decem- 
ber), 11-8°;  warmest  (June),  69-8°;  total  an- 
nual rainfall,  2S-7  inches.  At  Marquette  (lat. 
46°  33',  elevation  666  ft)  the  annual  mean  was 
88'8°;  coldest  month  (December),  13°;  warm- 
est (August),  63-4 ;  total  annu^  rainfall,  28-46 
inches.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  1870 
was  11,181,  of  which  4,B22  were  from  gener^ 
diseases,  1,349  from  diseases  of  the  nervous, 
407  of  the  circulatory,  1,026  of  the  respirato- 
ry, and  1,800  of  the  digestive  system.  Among 
special  diseases,  there  were  707  deaths  from 
scarlet  fever,  666  from  entorio  fever,  158  from 
iotermittent  fever,  97  from  remittent  fever, 
1,944  from  oonsnmption,  and  702  from  pneu- 
nioDia.^-The  northern  peninsula  with  some  ex- 
ceptions is  ni^ed  and  nas  a  poor  soil.  It  is, 
however,  well  timbered  with  white  pine,  spruce, 
hemlock,  birch,  oak,  aspen,  maple,  ash,  and  elm. 
Much  of  the  Bouthern  is  occupied  by  oak  open- 
ings and  prairie,  with  a  large  portion  of  forest, 
in  which  walnut,  sugar  maple,  oak,  hickory, 
ash,  basswood,  elm,  linden,  locust,  dogwood, 
beech,  sycamore,  cherry,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce, 
tamarack,  cypress,  cedar,  aud  chestnut  are  the 


prevailing  growths.  White  pine  forms  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  N.  half  of  this  peninsula. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  state  is  beyond  the 
N.  line  of  Indian  com,  but  here  the  hardier 
grains  mature.  The  southern  produces  Indian 
com  and  the  winter  grtuns  abundantly,  and 
is  the  great  agricultural  district  of  the  state. 
The  soils  in  this  portion  are  deep,  chiefly  a 
dark  loam,  often  mixed  with  gravel  and  clay, 
and  very  fertile.  Apples  are  grown  here  in 
great  quantities.  Peaches  are  successfully 
raised  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  while 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, strawberries,  and  quinces  flourish  through- 
out the  state.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  and  in  the 
principal  river  valleys.  The  takes  and  streams 
afford  productive  fisheries,  among  which  are 
tliose  of  tlie  far-famed  whitefish,  Aooording  to 
the  census  of  1870,  Michigan  was  10th  among 
the  states  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produc- 
tions, and9thinthevalneof  mannfactnrea.  The 
whole  number  of  farms  was  98,786,  of  which 
6,897  contained  less  than  10  acres  each,  18,170 
from  10  W  20,  88,796  from  20  te  50,  27,087 
from  BO  to  100,  12,176  from  100  to  BOO,  57 
from  BOO  to  1,000,  and  5  more  than  1,000  acres 
each.  The  number  of  acree  of  land  in  farms 
was  10,019,142,  of  wMoh  6,096,989  were  im- 
proved; cash  value  of  farms,  t898,240,678; 
of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  |13,- 
711,979;  wages  paid  during  the  year,  inclu- 
ding the  valueof  board,  $8,421, 161 ;  estimated 
value  of  farm  productions,  including  better- 
ments and  additions  to  stock,  |8t,608.B23; 
value  of  orchard  producte,  $8,447,985 ;  of 
produce  of  market  gardena,  $352,658;  of  for- 
est products,  $3,559,682;  of  home  manufac- 
tures, $838,008 ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or 
sold  for  slaughter,  $11,711,624;  of  live  stock, 
$49,809,869.  The  chief  productions  and  live 
stock  aooording  to  the  census  of  1870  and  the 
state  census  of  1874  were: 
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— The  namber  of  manufacturing  eBtablishments 
in  I8G0  was  3,063,  producioK  goods  to  the  value 
of  $11,169,003.  In  1860  tfiere  were  8,448  es- 
tabliahments ;  hands  emplcjed,  23,190;  cap- 
ital invested,  |23,S08,226  ;  value  of  products, 
$82,656,356.  The  whole  number  of  establish- 
ments in  1870  was  e,4£6,  having  2,215  steam 
engines  of  T0,S6S  horse  power,  and  1,500 
water  wheels  of  84,6S6  horse  power ;  namber 
of  hands  employed,  63,694,  of  whom  GS,84T 
were  males  above  IS,  2,941  females  above  IG, 
and  2,406  youth;  capital  invested,  $71,712,283; 
wages  paid,  $21,205,36S;  value  of  materials 
used,  $68,142,515 ;  of  prodncts,  $118,894,676. 
The  statistics  of  the  prmcipal  branches  (1870) 
are  shown  in  the  following  table ; 
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The  total  value  of  saw-mill  products  was  great- 
er than  that  of  any  other  state.    In  the  <juan- 
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tit7  of  laths  and  lumber  produced  Michigan 
stood  first ;  in  the  quantity  of  shingles,  next  to 
Wisconsin;  and  in  the  value  of  staves,  &c., 
next  to  Indiana  end  New  York.  The  number 
of  steam  engines  employed  in  the  saw  mills 
was  1,137,  of  41,216  horse  power;  water 
wheels,  047,  of  12,448  horse  power;  number 
of  saws,  7,052;  amount  of  wages  paid  during 
the  year,  $6,400,288 ;  valne  of  materials  used, 
$14,847,861.  The  products  were  804,054.000 
laths.  2,251,818,000  feet  of  lumber,  668,741,- 
000  shingles,  and  staves,  shooks,  headings,  &c., 
to  the  value  of  $1,832,922.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  grain  ground  was  16,891,- 
910,  and  the  products  of  the  flouring  mills  in- 
tended for  market  (excluding  flour,  meal,  &c., 
from  grain  ground  for  individual  owners)  were 
10,956  cwt,  of  buckwheat  flonr,  8,769  barrels 
of  rje  flour,  968,101  of  wheat  flour,  8,375 
bushels  of  barley  meal,  610,103  of  com  meal, 
and  1,508,180  cwt.  of  feed.  There  were  119,- 
410  tons  of  iron  ore  smelted,  producing 
79,279  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  quantity  of  salt 
manufactured  was  8,981,816  bushels,  more 
than  was  produced  hy  any  other  state  except 
New  York  and  West  Virginia.  The  quantity 
of  lumber  manufactured  in  1878  amounted  to 
2,868,361,027  feet,  viz. :  E.  Michigan,  1,351,- 
878,286  feet;  W.  Michigan,  1,205,669,789; 
upper  peninsula,  138,913,002;  railroad  and 
interior  mills,  176,000,000.  If  the  lumber  cut 
into  shingles  were  added,  the  aggregate  would 
nearly  reach  8,000,000,000  feet.  The  forests 
of  the  state  are  rapidlj  disappearing,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  68,000,000,000  feet  of  pine  tim- 
ber Is  still  standing  in  the  lower  peninsolo. 
The  product  of  the  salt  wells  for  1874  was 
1,026,976  barrels.  The  total  yield  from  the 
discoverj  of  Che  wells  in  1660  to  the  close  of 
1874  has  been  7,789,419  barrels.  The  take 
fisheries  are  of  considerable  importance.  The 
value  of  the  catch  according  to  the  census  of 
1870  was  $687,678 ;  the  chief  items  were  2,166 
barrels  of  herring,  9,787  of  pickerel,  47,486  of 
whitefish,  and  14,268  of  other  flsh.— Michigan 
is  divided  into  four  customs  districte,  vii. : 
Detroit,  Huron  (port  of  entry,  Port  Huron), 
Michigan  (port  of  entry,  Grand  Haveu),  and 
Superior  (port  of  entry,  Marquette).  The  for- 
ei^  commerce  (except  under  the  act  of  July 
14, 1670,  which  permits  the  shipment  of  goods 
without  apprusement  to  interior  porta  from 
tbe  ports  of  first  arrival)  is  carried  on  wholly 
with  Canada,  though  an  occasional  vessel  has 
been  despatched  from  Betroit  directly  to  En- 
rope.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  statis- 
tics for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1874 : 
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hogs,  lumber,  beef  and  pork  and  their  pro- 
dnoti,  tobscoo,  cotton,  uid  railroad  oarH.  Of 
the  exports  throagh  the  distriot  of  Huron  a 
large  proportion  is  transported  b;  land  car- 
riage.   The  number 


i,8&C,  with  an  asgregate  tonnage  of  1,867,462. 
The  namber  of  oleanwoee  in  the  same  year  was 
4,37G,  tonnage  1,840,S82.  The  vesgela  engaged 
in  the  ooastwiae  trade  for  the  jear  eudiag  Jane 
SO,  1874,  and  the  nnEaber  built  during  the  pre- 
vloua  ;ear,  were  aa  followa; 
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The  Teasela  belon^ng  or  registered  in  the  state 
oonaisted  of  86S  sailing  Teoaola  of  C2,90T  tons, 
SC8  ateamera  of  68,239  tons,  and  218  nnriwed 
vessels  of  87,887  tons;  those  buUt  included 
42  sailing  vessela  of  15,888  tons,  84  ateamera 
of  8,684  tons,  and  17  unrigged  Teasels  of  4,68a 
tons.    The  number  of  entrances  in  1B73  wm 


18,124  of  4,206,694  tona  (4,783  of  2,056,040 
tona  ateamera) ;  olearaaoea,  18,486  of  4,300,178 
tona  (4,86S  of  2,070,157  tons  ateamera).— The 
number  of  milaa  of  railroad  in  the  state  in 
1844  was  206;  in  I8M,  444;  in  186^  898. 
The  lines  in  operation  in  1874,  with  their  ter- 
mini and  their  mileage  within  tbe  atate,  vera: 
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The  only  canali  used  for  tranqmrtation  are 
the  St.  Mary's  ship  canal  and  the  Portage  and 
Lake  Superior  ship  canal.  The  fonner,  about 
a  mile  long,  around  the  falla  of  the  St.  Harj's 
at  Santt  8te.  Marie,  waa  opened  in  186C,  and 
has  been  of  great  imporiance  in  facilitating 
oommeroe  between  Lakes  Hnron  and  Bnperior. 
The  latter  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  oon- 
oecta  PortOKe  lake  with  Lake  Boperior  on  tbe 
W.  ude  of  Keweenaw  point.  By  opening  a 
narigable  channel  throasfa  the  bate  of  the  pen- 
inanla,  it  enables  veesels  to  avoid  the  oircnit 
around  tbe  point.  It  was  completed  in  18T8. 
— In  1678  there  were  77  national  banks  in  the 
state,  with  a  capital  of  $9,803,200,  and  an  oat- 
standing  circulation  of  17,189,217;  IS  state 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  |1,184,B97  80;  and  10 
saving  banks,  with  a  capital  of  1881,800,  and 
deposits  amoanting  to  {4,000,000,  There  were 
81  mutoal  fire  insaranoe  oompaniee  and  8 
stock  (1  fire  and  maruie)  of  tbe  state  in  opera- 
tion, besides  88  companies  of  other  states  and 
1 1  foreign  oomoanies  authorized  to  do  burineas 
in  Michigan ;  also  87  life  insnrance  companies, 
of  which  one,  with  a  Oj^ital  of  $100,000,  was 
a  Michigan  company'. — Tlie  executive  power  of 
the  state  is  vested  in  agovernor  (salary  fl, 000), 
lieatenant  governor,  secretary  of  state  ((SOO), 
snperintendent  of  public  instmction  ($1,000), 
state  treaBnrer(tl,O00),  auditor  general($l, 000), 
commissioner  of  the  state  land  office  ($800), 
and  attorney  general  ($800),  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  ;eara.  The  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor is  ex  officio  president  of  the  senate,  and 
rn  the  death,  reeignatjon,  or  disability  of 
governor  ezerdsea  the  functions  of  that 
office.  The  secretaiy,  treasurer,  and  commis- 
sioner of  the  land  omoe  constdtute  a  board  of 
■tate  auditors,  to  examine  and  adjust  claims 
against  the  state,  and  also  a  board  of  state 
canvassers,  to  determine  the  result  of  elections 
for  state  ofQcers.  The  secretary,  treasurer, 
and  auditor  are  a  board  of  internid  improve- 
menta,  and  the  lieatenant  governor,  auditor, 
secretary,  treasnrer,  and  commissioner  of  the 
land  office  form  the  state  board  of  equaliza- 
tion. A  commissioner  of  insarance,  railroad 
commissioner,  commissioner  of  immigration, 
and  salt  inapector  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
or with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  last  for 
si*  and  the  others  for  two  years.  The  state 
board  of  healtb  consists  of  seven  members, 
including  the  secretary,  and  tbe  state  board 
of  agriculture  of  the  governor  and  president 
of  the  Bgricnttaral  college  tx  offieio,  with  six 
other  members.  Tbe  le^slative  power  is  vest- 
ed in  a  senate  and  house  of  repreeeutatives, 
elected  every  second  year.  There  are  82  sen- 
ate districts,  each  of  which  elects  one  senator. 
The  representatirea,  not  fewer  than  64  nor 
more  than  100  in  number  (at  present  lOOX  are 
apportioned  among  the  counties  and  represen- 
tative districts  according  to  population.  After 
each  United  States  census,  ana  also  after  each 
decennial  state  census  (beginning  tn  1664),  a 
reapportionment  is  made..    Members  of  the 
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legislature  and  the  lieutenant  governor  receive 
$8  aday  while  in  actual  attendance,  and  10  cents 
a  mile  in  going  to  and  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
emment.  The  regular  sessions  are  held  bien- 
nially in  odd  years.  No  one  holding  a  United 
States,  state,  or  county  office,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions, is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  tbe  legislature. 
Appropriations  for  any  religious  sect  or  soci- 
ety, or  theological  or  reli^ous  seminary,  are 
prohibited;  and  no  act  can  be  passed  author- 
mug  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  sate  of 
ardent  spirits  or  other  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  constitution  forbids  the  granting  of  the 
credit  of  the  state  to  or  in  aid  of  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation,  and  declares  that 
the  state  shall  not  subscribe  to  nor  be  interest- 
ed in  the  stock  of  any  company,  aasodation,  or 


set  aside  by  a  two-thirds  vote  oC  both  houses. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  cironit  eoorta,  probate  courts,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  with  such  municipal  courts 
as  may  be  eetablisbed  by  the  legialature  in  cities. 
Tbe  supreme  court  consiste  of  a  chief  justice 
and  three  associate  Joatices  (salary  $4,000), 
elected  by  the  people  tor  eight  years  (one  reti- 
ring every  two  years),  and  has  appellate  inris- 
diction.  Four  terms  are  held  annually  at 
Lansing.  The  state  is  divided  into  £0  judicial 
circuits,  in  each  of  which  a  circuit  judge  (sal- 
ary $1,600)  is  elected  for  six  years.  Circuit 
courts  are  held  in  each  organized  county,  and 
have  general  original  jnnsdiotion,  civil  and 
criminal,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  jnds 


holds  a  probate  court  with  the  usual  powers. 
Four  iustioes  of  the  peace  are  elected  in  each 
townsnip  for  a  term  of  four  years,  with  juris- 
diction in  dvil  cases  involving  not  more  than 
$800,  and  such  criminal  jurisdiction  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  The  right  of  suffrage  ia 
conferred  on  all  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  (including  civilized  Indiana  not  mem- 
bers of  any  tribe)  21  years  old  and  upward, 
who  have  reaided  in  the  stete  three  months 
and  in  the  township  or  ward  where  they  offer 
to  vote  10  days.  Oeneral  elections  occur  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber in  even  years.  Any  inhabitant  engaging 
in  a  duel  is  disqualified  from  voting  ana  from 
holding  office.  Amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution must  he  proposed  by  two  thirds  of 
each  house  of  the  le^slature,  and  ratified  bv 
the  people.  Once  in  18  years,  beginning  with 
1S9G,  the  question  of  celling  a  convention  to 
revise  the  constitution  is  to  be  submitted  to 
tbe  people.  Treason  is  punishable  with  death ; 
murder  in  the  first  degree  with  solitary  con- 
finement in  the  stete  prison  at  hard  labor  for 
life ;  other  crimes  witn  fines  and  various  terms 
of  imprisonment.  A  married  woman  may 
carry  on  business  in  her  own  name ;  her  prop- 
erty is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  her  husband, 
and  she  may  deal  with  it  and  aue  and  he  sued 
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respecting  it  as  if  unmarried.  The  principal 
groondB  ot  divorce  are  adultery,  impotence  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  impriaonment  fur  three 
yeare,  desertion  fur  two  years,  habitual  drunk- 
enness,  aod  extreme  cruelty.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest ia  T  per  cent.,  bat  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 
may  be  stipulated  fur  in  writing.  Michigan 
is  entitled  to  two  eenators  and  nine  represen- 
tatives in  congreas,  and  therefure  haa  eleven 
votea  in  the  Sectoral  college. — The  valuation 
of  property,  according  to  the  United  States 
oenaoaea,  has  been  as  followH : 
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The  total  taxation  not  national  in  18T0  was 
$5,413,957,  of  which  $396,352  waa  atate  tax, 
$l,S6S,]eS  ooanty,  and  t3,4fil,442  town,  city, 
&o.  The  total  debt  amoanted  to  16,735,881,  of 
which  $2,886,028  was  state,  |1,3TS,479  ouunty, 
and  18,084,724  town,  city,  &o.  The  roceipta 
into  the  state  treaanry  during  the  year  endmg 
SepL  SO,  1878,  were  $3,192,481  53;  balance 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $977,- 
334  08;  disbnraementa, $3,814,&4a  11;  balance 
intreasaryatthecloseof  the  year,  $864,718  44. 
The  items  of  receipt  were  aa  follows:  from 
direet taxes, $983,280  GO;  specifio  taxes,  $847,- 
5S4  74,  of  which  |S11,S89  GO  were  from  rul- 
rood  companies,  $118,181  84  from  insurance 
oompAniea,  $18,778  STfrom  raining  companies, 
$3,386  48  from  telegraph  oompanies,  $2,016  C4 
from  express  companies,  and  $1G2  from  river 
improvement  companies;  sale  of  lands,  $330,- 
760  42 ;  interest  on  part  paid  lands,  $78,602  46 ; 
St.  Mary's  canal,  $39,271  85 ;  5  per  cent,  from 
United  States  on  sale  of  public  lands,  $28,- 
7S8  20;  misoellaneons  soorces,  $358,424  6T; 
total  cash  receipts,  $1,946,667  83 ;  receipts  in 
land  warrants,  $283,170  01;  refnndiogs  and 
reimbursements,  $18,698  68.  The  disbnrae- 
menta  were  as  follows:  for  principa]  of  state 
debt,  $502,000;  interest  on  state  debt,  $117,- 
748  48;  interest  on  trast  funds,  $196,818  63  ; 
interest  on  part  paid  lands,  paid  to  educational 
institationa,  $G6,490  39;  state  inatitiitious,  from 
appropriationa,  $880,756  60  (university  $90,000, 
normal  school  $15,384  07,  agricultural  oollege 
$26,096,  state  public  school  $86,ni3  43,  reform 
achool  $18,600,  state  prison  $27,800,  insane 
Bsylama  $137,400,  deaf  and  dnmb  and  blind 
aaylom  $40,068) ;  new  state  offices  and  new 
oapitel,  $129,143  76;  on  account  of  canal, 
$14,207  80;  misoellaneons,  $672,413  87  (in- 
olaaing  for  printing  and  binding  $86,247  66, 
paper  andstationery  $44,433  56,  salaries $148,- 
567  89,  pay  and  contingent  expenses  of  legisla- 
ture $75,176  48);  total  disbnrsemeota  in  cash, 
$3,068,078  42;  disbursements  in  land  war- 
ranta,  $333,170  01;  refnndinga  and  reimbnrse- 
menta,  $18,698  68.    The  taxable  value  of  prop- 


erty in  1871,  when  the  laat  asseBBment  was 
made,  waa  $680,000,000.  The  taxation  for 
state  purposes  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  SO, 
1874,  was  $982,380  60,  or  16'59  cents  on  $100. 
The  iteme  are  as  follows:  for  agricultural  col- 
lege, $37,868;  insane  asylnma,  $169,000;  gen- 
eral pnrpoaes,  $300,000;  institution  for  deaf 
and  oumb  and  bhnd,  $46,000;  military  fmid, 
$88,382  60 ;  new  stete  oapitol,  $200,000 ;  state 
prison  bnilding,  $50,000 ;  state  public  school, 
$43,000;  state  reform  school,  $88,950;  univer- 
sity, $69,600.  The  total  taxation,  not  inclu- 
ding city  taxes  in  the  larger  cities  and  special 
asseasmenta  (amonnting  probably  to  $1,000,- 
000),  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1873,  was 
$11,660,056  84,  via.:  state,  $839,976  05;  conn- 
ty,  $3,660,618  86;  township,  $1,963,118  33; 
highway,  $3,537,807  27;  sohopl, $8,068,888  89; 
drun,  $341,864  60 ;  misoellaneons,  $328,092  66. 
The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  stete  Sept.  SO, 
1878,  was  $1,788,292  78,  of  which  $1,666,000 
was  intereet-beariog,  viz. :  due  Jan.  1,  1878, 
$868,000;  due  July  1,  1878,  $111,000;  canal 
bonds  (gnaranteed  by  state)  dne  July  1,  1879, 
$78,000;  daeJaa.  1,  1888,  $899,000;  dne  May 
],  1890,  $468,000.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the 
last  amount  is  7  per  cent. ;  on  the  rest,  6  per 
cent.  The  cash  in  the  treasury  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  this  debt  amountea  to  $413,- 
000  81.  The  trust  debt  was  as  followa:  pri- 
mary school  funds,  $2,401,198  86;  university 
fond,  $831,384  08;  agricultural  colle^  fund, 
$108,192  89;  normal  school  fund,  $50,188  22; 
railroad  and  other  deposits.  $4,337  46;  total, 
$2,889,990  66.— The  charitebie,  penal,  pauper, 
and  reformatory  institutions  are  under  the  gen- 
eral anpervision  ot  a  board  of  four  commis- 
aionen  (besides  the  governor  ex  officio),  who 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  senate  for  eight  years,  one  reti- 
ring every  two  years.  The  state  institationa 
nnder  their  charge  are  the  stete  prison  at 
Jaokson.  the  stet«  reform  school  at  Lannng, 
the  state  public  school  at  Ooldwater,  the  aBj> 
lum  for  the  insane  at  Kalamazoo,  and  the  in- 
stitntion  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind  at  Flint  The  stateprison 
was  established  in  1838.  The  gronnds  era- 
brace  about  80  acres,  of  which  10^  are  encloeed 
within  the  prison  walls.  The  number  of  cells 
is  648;  they  are  built  of  atone,  and  each  is  8 
ft  4  in.  long.  8  ft  4  in.  wide,  and  7  ft  high. 
The  prisoners  labor  an  average  of  abont  nine 
hours  each  week  day  in  workshopa  in  the  en- 
closure; their  services  are  let  to  contractors, 
and  they  are  employed  chiefiy  in  the  mannfao- 
ture  of  fumitore,  wagona,  agrienltnral  imple- 
ments, dgars.  and  boote  and  shoes.  For  the 
last  few  years  the  prison  haa  tieen  aelf-anstain- 
ing.  The  number  of  convicts  in  prison  Sept 
30,  1878,  was  689;  received  during  the  year, 
287;  discbarged,  died,  &a.,  221;  remaining 
Sept  80,  1873,  656.  There  is  a  library  rf 
about  2,000  volumea  The  reform  school  for 
juvenile  offenders  was  opened  in  1866;  it  has 
a  farm  of  225  acres.    The  boya  recdve  inatmc- 
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tion  in  the  elements  of  learning  and  ore  truned 

to  hftbita  of  indoBtrj.  Two  family  houses  have 
recently  been  erected,  afEording  accommodft- 
tioDB  for  T6  bo;B  of  tlie  smaller  and  better 
class,  where  they  may  be  free  from  the  example 
of  the  more  viciouii.  The  number  of  inmates 
Sept.  SO,  1873,  was  218;  received  during  the 
year,  101;  released,  97;  remaining  Sept  SO, 
IB73,  322.  The  state  pubUc  school  for  neg- 
lected and  dependent  children  was  establisboa 
by  the  act  of  April  IT,  1871,  and  was  opened 
May  22,  1674.  The  groands  embrace  27  acres, 
and  the  baildings  ootuprige  a  large  central  stnuv- 
tare  for  school  and  industrial  purposes  and  sev- 
eral cottages  in  which  the  pnjiils  may  be  sep- 
arately classified,  having  accommodations  for 
165  inmates;  the  number  in  the  inatitntion  on 
Ang.  16, 1874,  was  1S6.  Ihechildren  are  kept 
in  school  ^  hoars  a  day,  and  those  that  are 
old  enough  work  three  hours  a  day.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  abont  SCO  children  in 
the  state  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years 
who  come  within  the  design  of  this  inadtntion. 
The  asylnm  for  the  insane  was  opened  in  1669. 
The  gronnde  embrace  196  acres,  part  of  which 
is  oooupied  as  a  farm  and  garden.  With  the 
new  building  to  be  completed  in  1876  the  in- 
atitntion  will  have  accommodations  for  800 
patients  in  the  female  and  200  in  the  male  de- 
partment. The  eipenses  are  defrayed  chiefly 
by  recdpta  from  inmates  and  from  counties  for 
the  support  of  poor  patients,  with  appropria- 
tions by  the  legislature  to  meet  deficienciee. 
The  Dumber  of  patients  Dec.  1,  1870,  was  SOS 
(156  males  and  149  females) ;  reoeived  during 
the  snoceeding  two  years,  166  (99  males  and 
66  females);  discharged,  IGG  (recovered  G6, 
improved  33,  unimprored  40,  died  27);  re- 
mming  Sept.  SO,  1872,  806  (167  males  and  148 
femal^.  The  number  in  the  institution  on 
Aug.  14,  1874,  was  466,  of  whom  382  were 
males  and  SSS  females.  The  legislature  in 
1874  appropriated  $400,000  for  the  erection  of 
another  Insane  asylom,  and  Pontiac  haa  been 
■elected  as  the  site.  The  instdtution  for  the 
ednoation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind 
was  orgoniKed  in  1854.  Workahops  have  re- 
cently been  connected  with  it,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  taught  mechanical  occupations.  The 
mental  truning  is  similar  to  that  given  in  oth- 
er institutjons  of  the  kind.  The  farm  and 
gronnda  contain  94  acree.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  attendance  during  the  two  years  IBTl 
and  1S73  was  319,  of  whom  ITl  (98  boys  and 
78  girls)  were  deaf  mutes  and  48  (35  boys  and 
28  girls)  blind.  The  number  rerauning  Sept 
80,  1873,  was  164,  of  whom  187  were  deaf 
mutea  and  37  blind.  The  Detroit  house  of 
oorredJon  is  a  city  institution,  but  it  receives 
all  females  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  and 
oriminals  convicted  of  misdemeanors  from  all 
parts  of  the  state,  for  whose  board  payment 
IS  made  by  the  state  or  counties.    The  prison- 


of  the  superintendent,  and  the  earnings  exceed 


the  expenses.  Provision  Is  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  inmates,  and  in  the  house  of  shel- 
ter connected  with  the  institution  a  limited 
nnrabcr  of  the  girls  are  surrounded  with  the 
influences  of  a  home.  The  number  of  prison- 
ers Jan.  1,  1873,  was  448;  received  during 
the  year,  2,409 ;  discharged,  3,321 ;  remaining  ' 
Dec  81,  1S73,  531,  of  whom  416  were  malea 
and  116  females.  Of  those  received  during 
the  year,  1,804  were  from  the  city  of  Detroit, 
696  from  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  10  from 
other  states  (United  States  prisoners).  The 
oomnuBBioners  also  have  the  general  oversight 
of  the  county  jaits  and  poorhousea.  The 
number  of  jails  is  about  50,  They  vary  from 
cheap  log  structures  to  expensive  and  impo- 
sing edifices,  some  costing  less  than  flOO  end 
others  |eo,000  or  |S0,O0O.  The  estimated 
value  of  jail  property  is  $400,000.  The  aver- 
age number  of  mmatea  is  about  SOO;  annual 


wituit;  but  few  of  the  buildings  have  been 
coustmcted  especially  for  the  purpose.  The 
whole  number  of  paupers  received  in  the 
county  poorbouses  and  Washtenaw  and  Wayne 
coanty  sayiams  for  the  insane,  during  the  year 
ending  Sept.  80,  1878,  was  8,798;  average 
number  maiutaiaed,  1,463 ;  number  tinder  16 
years  of  age,  077;  number  of  persons  tempo- 
rarily relieved  outside  the  pooroouses,  13,785; 
whole  amount  expended  from  the  poor  fund, 
$408,096  18,  of  which  $147,733  63  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  poorhousea,  and  $166,086 
26  for  temporary  rehef  ontaide;  estimated 
value  of  farma  and  appurtenances,  $696,654 
67;  of  paupers' labor,  $7,828  60;  of  prodncta 
of  the  farms,  $60,619  16.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  insane  persons  received  was  413,  aver- 
age nnmiier  maintained  384;  whole  number  of 
imots  19S,  average  number  178 ;  whole  num- 
ber of  blind  47,  average  number  89 ;  whole 
number  of  mutes  12,  average  number  11,  Of 
those  reoeived  during  the  year,  1,661  were  na- 
tive-born whites,  189  colored,  IS  Indiana,  86 
of  unknown  birth,  and  the  rest  toreigncTS.— 
Michigan  has  an  excellent  system  of  nearly 
6,000  free  public  schools.  Districts  having 
fewer  than  80  children  between  6  and  20  years 
of  age  are  required,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to 
have  three  months'  free  school  annually ;  dis- 
tricts with  80  to  600  children,  five  months; 
and  districts  with  over  600,  nine  months.  The 
actual  average  length  is  a  little  over  seven 
months.  The  state  superintendent  of  public 
instroctJon  has  the  general  oversight  and  su- 
pervision of  these  and  ali  other  educational 
mstitutions  of  the  state,  including  in  some 
respects  all  the  local  and  denominational  col- 
leges. A  county  superintendent  of  common 
schools  is  elected  in  each  coanty  for  two 
years,  whose  doty  it  is  among  other  things  to 
examine  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher 
and  grant  oertlfloates  for  his  county.  The 
state  superintendent  of  public  inatmctiou  may 
grant  certificates  eftectuEil  throughout  the  state. 
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A  board  of  townahip  school  liuqieotors  is 
elected  annDtillr,  tlie  township  clerk  being  «t 
ojReto  aterk  of  the  hoitrd,  withpowei  to  divide 
the  township  into  districts.  Each  school  dis- 
trict has  a  board  elected  bj  ita  Totera,  con- 
sisting of  a  moderator,  a  director,  and  an  as- 
sessor, one  being  elected  annuallj  for  three 
yeare.  Anj  district  having  more  than  100 
children  of  school  age  may  by  a  two-thirda 
vote  decide  to  have  a  board  of  six  trnsteea, 
two  being  elected  annnally  for  three  years. 
These  boards,  when  directed  by  a  vote  of  the 
people,  have  power  to  estAblish  graded  schools 
and  high  schools.  For  graded  schools  two 
or  more  oontignous  districts  having  together 
more  than  SOO  scholars  may  unite.  Tne  in- 
come of  the  primary  school  fund  is  appor- 
tioned by  the  snperintendent  of  public  instmo- 
tion  to  the  townships  and  cities  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  youth  in  each  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  80  years.  The  act  of  April  16, 
1871,  requires  all  children  between  6  and  14 
years  of  age  to  be  sent  to  the  public  schools  at 
least  IE  weeks  in  a  year  (six  weeks  at  least  of 
which  shall  be  consecntlve),  anless  taught  at 
home  or  in  a  private  school.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  saperintendent  of  public  in- 
stmotion  for  1S7S,  the  number  of  scnool  dis- 
tricts was  6,621 ;  children  between  6  and  30 
yearsof  age,  421,822;  between  S  and  14,  IBl,- 
604 ;  whole  number  attending  school  during 
the  year,  S24,ei5;  number  in  attendance  nn- 
der  6  or  over  20  years  of  age,  6,864 ;  average 
attendance,  163,300 ;  average  length  of  schools, 
T  months ;  number  of  school  honsea,  S,672  (80 
stone,  841  brick,  4,246  frame,  806  log) ;  seats, 
899,067;  value  of  school  houses  and  lota,  %S,- 
105,861 ;  number  of  teachers  employed,  11,950 
(3,010  males  and  8,940  females) ;  number  of 
township  libraries,  307,  with  49,291  volumes; 
of  district  libraries,  1,099,  with  116,881  vol- 
umes. Of  the  schools  811  were  graded,  with 
a  total  attendance  of  118,616.  The  amonnt  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $680,- 
580  27;  receipts, $3,212,772  48,  viz.:  township 
tax,  (466,912  84;  primary  school  fund,  $194,- 
47B  68;  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  $31,- 
199  81;  district  taxes,  $2,096,220  17;  other 
aonrces,  $413,263  87.  The  eipen^tares  were 
$8,148,885  62,  vii:. :  wages  of  male  teachers, 
$681,686  34;  of  female  teachers,  $1,071,809 
48 ;  construction  and  repairs,  $697,006  68 ;  oth- 
er purposes,  $788,902  96 ;  balance  on  hand  at , 


thecloseot  the  year,  $694,467  18;  totaldebtot 

Bchool  distriota,  $1,707,700  16.  The  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Ypsilanti  was  established  by  the 
act  of  March  28, 1840,  and  went  into  fuU  oper- 
ation in  the  spring  of  1B6S.  This  is  mantled 
by  a  state  board  of  education,  condsting  of  tho 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  ea 
officio  secretary,  and  three  members  elected  bj 
the  people  for  six  years,  one  retiring  biennially. 
Thei-e  are  three  courses  of  study :  one  of  two 
years,  designed  to  prepare  etadenta  to  teach  in 
the  common  schools ;  another  of  three  years, 
embracing  higher  English  stadies ;  and  the  third 
of  four  years,  including  ancient  or  modem 
languages.  A  model  school  is  oonnected  with 
the  institution.  Applicants  for  admtsuon,  it 
females,  most  be  not  less  than  IS,  or  if  males 
not  lees  than  18  years  of  age,  and  are  required 
to  sign  a  declaration  of  intention  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  baainess  of  teaching  is  Oie 
schools  of  the  state.  Two  students  from  each 
representative  district  are  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition ;  others  are  required  to  pay 
$10  a  year.  The  diploma  of  the  school  enti- 
tles the  possessor  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
withont  examination.  The  number  of  instruc- 
tors in  187S-'4  was  14;  of  students  in  the 
normal  department,  884;  of  pupils  in  the 
model  school,  122 ;  of  volumes  in  the  library, 
3,000.  According  to  the  United  States  census 
of  1870,  the  nnmberof  schools  was  6,696,  with 
2,9Sg  male  and  6,660  female  teachera,  138,949 
male  and  187,678  female  pupils,  and  an  income 
of  $2,650,018  ($81,776  from  endowment,  $3,- 
097,122  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and 
$871,121  from  other  sources,  includii^  tui- 
tion). Of  the  whole  number  of  achoolo,  6,414 
(8  normal,  87  high,  62  grammar,  670  graded 
common,  and  4,742  ungraded  common)  were 
public,  and  181  not  pubUc,  having  682  teach- 
ers, 11,799  pnpils,  and  an  income  of  $386,629, 
of  which  $81,775  was  from  endowment,  $77,- 
600  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $336,- 
264  from  other  sonrces,  including  tuition.  The 
schools  not  public  were  divided  as  follows: 
classical,  IS  (9  colleges  and  8  academies) ;  pro- 
fessional, 8  (1  law,  1  medical,  1  theolo^t^) ; 
technical,  18  (1  agricultural,  6  commercial,  1 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  10  of 
mosic) ;  day  and  boarding,  119;  parochial  and 
chari^,  29.— The  etatiatioa  of  the  college  of 
Uichigan  for  the  year  1878-'4  ore  contained 
in  the  following  table: 
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Tbe  state  agricaltnral  coUege  waa  eatabliehed 

b;  the  act  of  Feb.  12,  186S,  and  waa  opened 
for  the  reception  of  Btudeats  in  Haj,  1867. 
Snbseqaentlf  the  land  (240,000  acres)  raodred 
bj  the  8tat«  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  of 
agricnlture  and  tbe  tnechanio  arts,  under  the 
act  of  congress  of  Joly  2, 1862,  was  bestowed 
upon  this  institntian ;  M,G9S  acres  have  been 
sold,  prodncins  a  fund  of  t20?,S00  74,  tbe  in- 
terest of  which  b  applied  to  the  sapport  of 
the  college.  An  annual  appropriatiou  is  also 
made  b;  the  le^slatnre.  Tuition  is  free  to 
Stndenta  from  tiie  state ;  those  from  other 
states  pay  (20  a  year.  The  institution  has 
a  farm  of  676  acres  (800  under  coltiTation), 
Talaable  collections  of  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  a  chemioa]  laboratory  and  appara- 
tns,  philosophical  and  mathematical  apparatus, 
and  a  mnseum  of  mechanical  inventions.  The 
branches  of  stady  comprise  logic  and  philoso- 
phy, elementary,  analytical,  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  chemical  physics,  meteorology,  prac- 
tical agricDltnre,  botany,  hortioulture,  land- 
scape gardening,  physiology,  zoology,  entomol- 
ogy, geology,  mathematics,  physios,  civil  engi- 
neering, snd  English  language  and  literature, 
with  French  in  the  senior  year.  The  r^nlar 
coarse  is  fonr  years,  upon  the  completion  of 
which  the  de^ee  of  bachelor  of  science  is  con- 
ferred. Candidates  for  admission  are  required 
to  be  at  least  IS  years  old,  and  to  pass  an 
examination  in  tbe  common  English  branches. 
The  Btndenta  labor  three  houra  a  day  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  ^irden,  for  which  they  receive 
remuneration.  Beudes  tbose  mentioned  in  the 
table,  the  faculty  of  instruction  in  I872-'3  em- 
braced seven  others,  {noluding  farmers,  gar- 
deners, steward,  &c.  The  stDdenta  were  divi- 
ded as  follows :  resident  graduates,  8 ;  seniors, 
17;  juniors  22;  sophomores,  24;  freshmen, 
62 ;  in  Bpecial  coarses,  14;  in  chemical  manip- 
nl&tion,  8 ;  ladiea,  S.  For  an  account  of  the 
state  university,  see  Miohioait,  Univiksitt  of. 
The  other  institutions  in  the  table,  except  the 
last  two,  admit  both  sexes,  and  have  a  prepar- 
atory department,  besides  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment embracing  usuaily  a  classical  and  a  scien- 
tiflc  course.  Adrian  and  Olivet  colleges  have 
normal  oonrses,  and  Adrian,  Hillsdale,  and 
Hope  colleges  theological  departments.  The 
Detroit  medical  college,  founded  in  1866,  in 
1878-'4  bad  17  professors  and  72  students. 
The  Detroit  hommopathio  college  was  organ- 
l2ed  in  1671,  and  admits  both  sexes.  In  1874 
it  had  8  profeesors. — Tbe  census  of  1870  re- 
turns 26,768  librariee,  containing  3,174,744 
volumes,  of  which  23,761,  with  1,599,113  vol- 
nmes,  were  private.  Of  tbose  not  private, 
there  were  1  state,  with  81,266  volames;  428 
town,  city,  &&,  124,207;  49  court  and  law, 
10,368;  246  school,  college,  ifec,  87,734 ;  1,731 
Sabbath  school,  339,471 ;  436  church,  81,891 ; 
snd  116  circulating  libraries,  68,704.  The 
nnmher  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was 
211,  issuing  19,686,978  copies  annually,  end 
having  a  circnlation  of  263,774,  viz.:  16  dai- 
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ly,  circnlation  37,486 ;  8  trt-weekly,  C,OO0 ; 
174  weekly,  192,889;  3  semi-monthly,  1,800; 
]6  monthly,  27,100.  They  were  classified  as 
follows:  advertising,  2;  agricuttural  and  hor- 
ticultural, 1 ;  benevolent  and  secret  societies, 
8;  commercial  and  financial,  8;  illustrated, 
literary,  and  miscellaneous,  17 ;  political,  167 ; 
religious,  7;  technical  and  professional,  13. 
Rve  are  printed  in  Dutch  and  B  or  10  in  Ger- 
man. Tbe  statistics  of  ohnrches  for  1870  are 
contained  in  the  following  table: 
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— The  name  Uichtgan  appeara  to  be  derived 
from  the  Ohippewa  wo^  mitohi,  great,  and 
tatcayegan,  laie,  and  was  formerly  applied  to 
both  Huron  and  Michigan,  but  is  now  re- 
stricted to  the  latter  lake.  The  discovery  and 
early  settlement  of  the  state  are  due  to  the 
French  mUeionaries  and  far  traders.  The  site 
of  Detroit  was  visited  as  early  as  1610,  and  in 
1641  some  French  Jescits  reached  tbe  falls  of 
the  St.  Uary.  The  first  European  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  was  the  mission 
at  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  which  was  founded  by 
Father  Marquette  and  others  in  1668.  Fort 
Michilimackinoc  fnow  Mackinaw)  was  estab- 
lished three  years  later.  In  1701  an  expedition 
under  Antoine  de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  founded 
Detroit  From  this  period  until  the  erection 
of  the  country  into  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  Michigan  made  slow  progresB,  It  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  with  oth- 
er French  possessions  in  1T6S.  On  tbe  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  the  conspiracy  headed 
t>y  the  Indian  chief  Fontiac,  ana  designed  for 
the  extermination  of  the  whites,  broke  ont  and 
involved  the  settlements  in  bloodshed.  The 
garrison  of  Mlcbilimackinao  was  butchered, 
and  Detroit  underwent  a  long  siege.  On  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  revolutionai-y 
war,  Midugsn  waa  not  at  once  surrendered, 
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sod  thd  Americans  did  not  take  posseasion  of 
Detroit  till  1796.  At  first  it  was  iaclnded  in 
the  gorernment  of  tbe  territor;  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  and  hence  has  altra^a  been  amens- 
hle  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  Babseqaently  it 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Indiana.  In 
1605  the  territory  of  UicbiganwasconBtituted, 
Gen.  William  Hull  being  its  first  governor. 
During  the  war  of  ISIS-'IS  it  was  exposed  to 
great  Buffering.  Detroit  was  taken  b;  the 
British  in  August,  1812,  ander  circumstances 
which  led  to  Gen.  Hull,  the  American  oom- 
mander,  being  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court 
martial ;  the  sentence  waa  remitted,  and  facts 
afterward  dlmlged  materi^y  relieved  him  from 
blame.  Hichilimackioao  was  also  oaptnred,  and 
at  Frenchhiwn  in  Jannary,  181S,  a  number 
of  American  prisoners  were  massacred  by  tbe 
Indians.  The  BrilJah  were  aoon  afterward 
driven  out  of  the  territory  by  Gen.  Harrison; 
and  in  October,  1814,  a  trace  was  oonolnded 
with  the  Indiana.  The  firat  land  surveys  entered 
apon  were  commenced  in  1816,  and  in  1818  the 
lands  were  brought  into  market  fur  public  sale. 
From  this  periml  the  prosperity  of  Michigan 
properly  dates.  In  1819  the  territory  was  au- 
thorized by  act  of  congress  to  send  a  delegate  to 
that  body,  and  the  right  of  sufirage  in  this  case 
extended  to  all  taxable  citizens.  In  1810, 1821, 
and  I8S6  the  Indians  made  important  territo- 
rial cessions,  and  by  this  time  all  the  lower 
peninsula  and  a  part  of  the  upper  were  freed 
from  Indian  title.  In  18S6  tVisoonsin  territory 
was  formed  from  tbe  W.  portion  of  Michigan. 
This  region  had  been  annexed  to  the  original 
territory  of  Michigan  partly  in  1818  and  partly 
in  I8S4.  Up  to  1823  the  legi<ilBtive  power  was 
intrusted  to  tbe  governor  and  jadges ;  bnt  in 
that  year  congress  passed  an  act  transferring  it 
to  a  cooncil,  consisting  of  6  persons  selected 
by  the  president  from  18  chosen  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  tbe  judicial  term  was  limited  to  four 
years.  Inl82G  the  oonnoit  waa  increased  to  19 
members  selected  as  before,  but  two  years  later 
the  law  waa  so  altered  that  the  electors  could 
choose  their  conncillors  without  tbe  further 
intervention  of  the  president  or  congress.  In 
May,  1B8S,  a  convention  at  Detroit  formed  a 
constitution  by  which  Michigan  claimed  a  strip 
of  territory  also  claimed  by  Ohio.  For  a  time 
a  conflict  seemed  inevitable,  but  in  Jane,  1886, 
oougreas  passed  an  act  admitting  Michigan  into 
tbe  Union  on  conditioo  that  she  reliuimished 
her  claim  to  the  diapated  territory,  in  place  of 
which  the  region  known  as  "the  upper  penin- 
gnla"  waa  given  to  her.  These  conaitions  were 
rejected  by  one  convention,  but  accepted  by 
another  in  December,  1836;  and  in  Jannary, 
1837,  Michigan  waa  admitted  into  the  Union. 
By  a  legislative  act  of  March  16, 1847,  tbe  seat 
of  government  waa  removed  from  Detroit  to 
Lansing.  In  1850  anew  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, which  with  subsequent  amendments  con- 
tinues in  force.  Tbe  number  of  men  furnished 
by  Michigatt  to  the  Uninn  armies  dnring  the 
civil  war  was  90,747.    The  number  of  those 
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that  fell  in  battle  or  died  of  wounds  or  of  dia- 
ease  in  the  service  was  14,823,  of  whom  357 
were  commissioned  officera.  The  payments  by 
the  state  for  bounties,  premiums  for  recraita, 
and  other  war  purposes  amounted  to  (2,784,- 
408 ;  by  counties,  cities,  and  townships  fur  tba 
same  purposes,  $10,178,888  79;  by  counties 
for  relief  of  aoMiers'  families,  $3,691,248  12; 
total,  $16,548,992  91.— See  "Michigan  Geo- 
logical Survey,"  by  Douglass  Houghton  (Ist~ 
4tb  annual  reports,  Detroit,  1S38-''41};  and 
"  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan ;  Upper  Pen- 
insula, 1869-'73,"  by  T.  B.  Brooks,  Raphael 
Fumpelly,  and  Dr.  0,  Rominger  (2  vols.,  with 
an  atlas,  New  York,  187S).  (See  sapplement.) 
MICHieiN,  Lake,  one  of  the  five  great  lakea 
of  the  United  States,  and  tbe  only  one  which 
is  entirely  included  in  these  states.  It  lies  in 
a  N.  and  S.  direction,  extending  from  the  N.  W. 
comer  of  Indiana  sod  the  N.  part  of  Illinois 
about  320  m.  to  Mackinaw,  where  it  communi- 
cates with  Lake  Huron  by  a  atrait  4  m.  wide  in 
its  narrowest  part.  The  lake  is  bounded  £.  by 
the  lower  peninaula  of  Michigan.  The  upper 
peninsala  bounds  it  N.  W.  In  this  portion  is 
Green  bay,  whicb  extends  S.  into  wisconain; 
this  state  and  Illinoia  (complete  the  weetem 
boundary  of  the  lake.  The  following  are  ita 
dimensionB  as  given  by  Dr.  Douglass  Hoogh- 
ton;  length,  820  m.;  mean  breadth,  70  m. ; 
mean  depth,  1,000  ft ;  elevation  above  the  sea 
level,  678  ft ;  area,  22,400  sq.  m..  exceeding 
the  area  of  Lake  Huron  by  nearly  2,000  sq.  m. 
The  countiT  aronnd  Lake  Michigan  ia  for  the 
most  part  low  and  sandy ;  on  the  E.  side  par- 
ticularly the  sands  thrown  up  by  the  waves  are 
blown  inland  and  form  hilla,  which  sometimes 
are  ISO  ft.  high.  The  rocks  are  the  limestones 
and  sandstones  of  tbe  snb-oaf  boniferons  groups, 
lying  in  horizontal  strata,  and  never  rising  into 
bolcTcliSs.  On  the  Michigan  ude  they  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups, 
and  on  the  Illinois  side  to  the  Helderberg  lime- 
stone. Along  the  southern  shores  are  post- 
tertiary  beds  of  clay  and  sand  lying  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  containing 
fresh-water  shells  like  those  living  in  its  watfira. 
This  fact  and  the  low  watershed  that  separates 
the  lake  from  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  river, 
together  with  the  ^eat  capacity  of  this  valley, 
which  appeara  as  if  worn  by  a  mighty  river, 
render  it  probable  that  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  at  some  period  found  tbeir  way  by 
tbe  vAley  of  the  MisBissippi  into  the  gail  of 
Mexico.  The  lake  at  present  is  believed  to  be 
moving  westward,  gradnaUy  encroaobing  on  tbe 
shores  of  Wisconsin  and  leaving  those  of  Michi- 
gan. The  eriatence  of  a  lunar  tidal  wave  was 
determined  by  the  observations  of  lieut  CoL 
James  D.  Graham  at  Chicago  in  1858.  The 
mean  of  840  observations  shows  a  difference 
of  elevation  of  the  lake  surface  between  high 
and  low  water  of  15S  thousandths  of  a  foot; 
and  the  mean  of  24  semi-diurnal  spring  tidea 
(t.  «..  one  day  before  and  two  days  after  now 
or  full  moon)  ^vea  a  difference  of  elevation  of 
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240  ttioDMnclttis  of  a  foot,  or  a  little  over  8 
inches.  High  water  occurs  half  an  hour  after 
the  meridian  passage  or  southing  of  the  moon. 
— This  lake  has  few  harbors  and  bajs,  and  tlie 
only  islands  it  contains  are  at  its  N.  £.  extrem- 
ity. It  is  not  therefore  very  safe  to  navigate, 
especially  as  it  is  subject  to  severe  stoiras  at 
different  seasons.  But  there  is  a  large  trafBc 
on  it,  between  Chicago  and  the  lower  lake 
ports.  The  straits  of  Mackinaw,  which  long- 
est ret^  the  ioe,  are  osnally  open  between 
H^y  1  and  Bee.  1.  The  fish  of  the  take  are 
like  thoee  found  in  Lake  Huron,  and  the  fish- 
eries are  for  the  roost  part  concentrated  about 
Mackinaw.  The  best  harbors  are  at  Little 
Traverse  bay,  and  at  Grand  Haven  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  river  on  the  £.  shore  of  the 
lake.  Ohioago,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  has 
bat  an  indifferent  harbor,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  those  of  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan 
on  the  W.  side. 

UCUeiN,  EilTcrdty 
•f,  an  institution  of 
learning  at  Ann  Arbor, 
which  owes  its  foun- 
dation to  a  grant  of 
lands  by  con^rreBS  in 
1826  to  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  including 
two  townships  contain- 
ing 72  entire  sectiona, 
which  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  state  were 
conveyed  to  it  for  the 
support  of  the  nniver- 
Bity.  The  present  insti- 
tution was  established 
by  a  legislative  act  of 
March  18,  1837.  It 
was  first  opened  for 
studenta   on   Sept.   20, 

1842.      The  university  Ur 

consists   of    three    de- 

paKmenta:  the  department  of  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts ;  the  department  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  organized  in  1S50;  and  the 
department  of  law,  I8S9.  Each  has  its  own 
faculty  of  instruction,  while  the  university 
senate  is  composed  of  all  the  faculties,  ^e 
department  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts  embraces  six  regular  courses  of  four  years 
each,  and  two  shorter  special  courses.  The 
regular  courses,  with  the  degrees  that  are  con- 
ferred upon  their  completion,  are  as  follows : 
classical  (bachelor  of  arta),  scientific  (bachelor 
of  science),  Latin  and  scientific  (bachelor  of 
philosophy),  Greek  and  scientific  (bachelor  of 
philosophy),  civil  engineering  (civil  engineer), 
mining  engineering  (mining  engineer).  The 
special  courses  are  one  in  analytical  chemistry 
and  one  in  pharmacy.  On  the  completion  of 
a  two  years'  course  in  pharmacy  the  degree  of 
pharmaceutical  chemist  is  conferred.  Students 
may  also  pursue  selected  studies  for  any  period 
not  less  than  one  term.  Post-graduate  courses 
are  provided  for  graduates  of  the  nnivereity 
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or  of  any  other  collegiate  institution  who  may 
desire  to  pursue  advanced  atudiea,  whether  for 
a  second  degree  or  not  The  regular  course  in 
the  medical  department  is  two  years.  Stu- 
dents have  tbe  advantages  of  clinical  instruc- 
tJon  in  a  well  arranged  hospital  on  the  univer- 
sity grounds,  under  the  charge  of  the  faculty. 
In  the  law  department  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  law  is  conferred  upon  candidates  21  yeara 
old  and  upward,  who  have  completed  the 
course  of  two  years  and  have  passed  a  satia- 
fsctory  examination.  A  year's  course  in  an- 
other law  school,  or  one  term's  practice  of  law 
under  a  license  from  the  higheit  court  of  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  in  any  state,  is  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  first  year  in  this  institution. 
The  degree  entitles  the  holder  to  an  immediate 
license  to  practise  in  all  the  courts  of  Michi- 
gan. Candidates  for  admission  to  the  aca- 
demic department  must  be  at  least  16  years 
of  age,  and  to  the  law  department  18.    Both 
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sexes  are  admitted  to  all  departments,  but  the 
courses  of  lectures  for  women  in  tbe  medical 
department  are  distinct  from  those  for  men. 
Studenta  before  entering  any  department  are 
required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10  if 
residents  of  Michigan,  and  of  $!G  if  resident 
elsewhere.  There  is  also  an  annual  najraent 
of  tlG  for  residents  of  Michigan,  and  of  (20 
for  students  from  other  states  or  countries. 
The  members  of  faculties  and  other  oflicers  of 
the  university  in  ]878-'4  numbered  44,  viz.: 
president,  1  ;  professors,  23  ;  librarian,  1 ;  as- 
sistant professors,  6 ;  lecturers,  2  ;  instructors, 
8 ;  BBsistents,  S.  The  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  em- 
braced 14  professors,  8  assistant  professors,  and 
B  other  iiwtructors ;  medical  faculty,  8  profes- 
sors, 2  lecturers,  and  1  other  instructor ;  law 
faculty,  4  professors.  The  number  of  studenta 
in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts  was  484,  of  whom  62  were  females, 
viz. :  resident  gradnales,  9 ;  seniors,  TO ;  ju- 
niors, SB;   sophomores,  00;  freshmen,  IIB; 
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In  selected  rtadiei,  88 ;  in  pbarmacj,  flS.  Of 
those  in  the  regular  eonrsea,  1 76  were  porsniag 
the  oUssioal,  76  the  Latin  and  scientific,  00  the 
sdentifio,  and  S8  the  eogiaeeriag  cpurse.  The 
nnmber  of  stadenta  in  the  medical  department 
was  814,  of  whom  81  were  females ;'  in  the 
law  departeient,  814  (124  seniors  and  100  ju- 
niors), of  whom  6  were  females ;  whole  nnmber 
in  the  university,  deducting  repetitioiiB,  1,]0&, 
The  number  of  degrees  conferred  at  commence- 
ment in  18TS  was  829,  viz. :  pharmaceotica] 
chemist,  S ;  civil  en^^neer,  11 ;  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence, 12 ;  bachelor  of  philosophj,  15  ;  bachelor 
of  tria,  40 ;  doctor  of  medicine,  91 ;  bachelor 
of  law,  128;  master  of  scieoce  in  ooorse,  8; 
master  of  arts  in  ooorae,  IS ;  master  of  arts  on 
examination,  1.  According  to  the  last  triennial 
oatalogae,  pablished  in  13T1,  the  whole  namber 
of  alnmni  was  2,900,  of  whom  2,798  were  living. 
The  libraries  accessible  to  the  stadents  contain 
aboat  30,000  volnmea.  These  are  the  univer- 
sity library,  22,000;  medical  library,  1,500; 
law  library,  8,000 ;  and  the  libraries  of  two 
literary  societies  in  the  department  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian association  connected  with  the  nniversity. 
The  nniversity  mnsenm  contains  valuable  and 
constantly  increasing  oollectdons,  illnetrative  of 
natural  science,  ethnology,  art,  history,  agri- 
cnltare,  anatomy,  and  materia  medioa.  The 
geological  cabinet  contains  aboat  14,000  dis- 
tinct entries  and  41,000  specimens,  including 
a  large  and  complete  series  of  litbologioal  and 
palmontoli^cal  specimens  obtained  through 
the  state  geological  snTveys;  the  zoological 
cabinet,  11,S00  entries  and  more  than  4fi,000 
specimens,  inclnding  a  complete  series  of  the 
birds  that  visit  Michigan,  with  most  of  the 
mammals  of  the  state,  a  nearly  complete  se- 
ries of  the  reptiles  fonnd  E.  of  the  Rocky 
moantains,  S,0O0  species  of  moUusoa,  and  a 
considerable  collection  of  fishes  and  radiata; 
the  botanical  cabinet,  9,000  entries,  6,000  spe- 
oiea,  and  4fi,000  specimens,  inoluding  a  col- 
lection of  Alaskan  plants,  and  1,600  entriea, 
1, 176  species,  and  9,000  specimenH  of  the  plants 
of  Micnigan.  The  mineralo^oal  cabinet  em- 
braces a  valuable  ooUeotion  of  the  minerals  of 
the  state,  and  a  collection  of  more  than  6,000 
specimens,  chiefiy  Enropean,  purchased  of  the 
late  Baron  Lederer.    The  oolleotionH  in  tiie  de- 

fiartmentof  fine  aria  and  history  embrace  a  gsl- 
eryof  oastaof  the  most  valuable  ancient  statues 
and  busts,  a  gallery  of  engravings  and  photo- 
graphic views  executed  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
a  oollection  of  historical  medaUions,  &x.  In 
the  department  of  arohteology  and  relics  the 
collections  embrace  among  other  specimens 
various  articles  of  domestic  and  warlike  use 
among  the  American  Indians  and  the  island- 
ers of  the  South  Pacific.  The  astronomical 
observatory,  ereot«d  by  citizens  of  Detroit, 
was  opened  in  1664.  The  building  oonsista 
of  a  main  part,  with  a  movable  dome  and  two 
wings.  It  contains  a  fine  large  meridian  circle, 
a  sidereal  clock,  two  oollimators;  a  ohrono- 
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graph,  with  Bond's  new  isodynamic  escap»> 
ment,  for  recording  observations  by  the  eleo- 
tro-magnetio  method ;  and  a  refracting  tele- 
scope, with  an  object  glass  18  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  nniversity  grounds  embrace  44^ 
acres.  Beaides  the  observatory,  there  are  a 
central  building,  called  University  hall,  for  the 
department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts; 
buildings  for  the  departments  of  law  and  medi- 
cine; a  chemical  laboratory,  and  residences  for 
the  president  and  professorB.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  buildings  was  about  |280,000.  Uni- 
versity hall  has  a  front  of  847  ft.,  with  a  depth 
in  the  centre  of  140  ft  and  on  the  wings  of  40 
ft. ;  height  from  the  basement  to  the  summit 
of  the  dome,  140  ft.  In  the  front  of  the  second 
story  there  is  a  welt  arranged  auditorium,  with 
sittings  for  8,000  persons.  The  receipts  into 
the  treasury  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878, 
including  tS0,S26  46  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  amounted  to  {124,488  62,  of 
which  {88,eS7  was  received  from  the  state  on 
account  of  the  nniversity  intereet  fund,  |2S,- 
000  from  special  state  appropriationa,  (28,006 
from  students'  fees,  and  tJie  rest  from  miscel- 
laneous sources.  The  expenditures  were  (107,- 
416  81,  of  which  $78,892  16  was  for  salaries 
and  janitors'  wages,  i2,2G0  for  libraries,  the 
rest  for  vaiiouB  purposes ;  balance,  (17,061  71. 
The  university  fund,  being  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  university  lands,  amounts  to  $648,- 
010  24.  It  is  held  in  trust  by  the  state,  which 
pays  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. 
per  annum.  The  university  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  eight  regents,  who  are  elect- 
ed by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  state  for  a 
period  of  eight  years,  two  retiring  every  two 
years.  They  choose  the  president  of  the  nni- 
versity, who  is  Mi  oj^u>  a  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  Previous  to  18C2,  under 
the  regnlations  then  in  force,  there  was  no 
preadent  of  the  nniversity.  Since  thst  time 
the  office  has  been  filled  as  follows:  Henry  F, 
Twpan,  D.  B.,  1869-'68 ;  Erastiu  0.  Haven, 
D.  D.,  1888-'9 ;  Henry  8.  Frieze,  LL.  D.  (act- 
ing), 18ee-'71 ;  James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  ap- 
pointed in  1871  and  still  in  office. 

■UBKUn  <HT,  a  town  of  I^porte  co.,  Indi- 
ana, on  the  8,  shore  of  Lake  Iticbigan,  at  the 
month  of  Trail  creek,  140  m,  N,  by  W.  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  40  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Chicago ;  pop. 
in  1880, 8,820 ;  in  1870,  8,986.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal lake  port  of  the  state,  and  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Uichigan  Central,  the  Louisville, 
New  Albany,  and  Chicago,  and  the  Indianapo- 
lis, Pern,  and  Chicago  rulroads.  Its  trade  ia 
considerable.  The  Uichigan  Central  railroad 
has  here  eztendve  repair  and  locomotive 
shops.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  northern 
state  prison,  and  contains  a  national  bank,  a 
high  school,  and  ten  other  pnblio  schools,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  seven  churches. 

nCHODUCKUlC.    See  Uaoeimaw. 

MCBOACUf,  or  McfktMa,  a  maritime  state 
of  Mezioo,  bounded  N.  by  JaUsco,  Qnanajnato, 
and  Qner6taro,  E.  by  Uezioo,  S.  by  Guerrero, 
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S.  W.  b7  the  Paoifio,  and  W.  bj  CoUnu  and 
Jalisco;  area,  £1,609  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1698, 
618,240.  The  face  of  the  oountr;  ib  extremely 
monnlainoas,  being  traversed  in  ever;  direction 
b;  the  Sierra  Madre  and  ita  branohea ;  there  are 
Hveral  peaks  of  oonsiderabla  elevation,  espe- 
ciall;  in  the  8.  portion,  where,  among  other 
voloanoea,  is  that  of  Jorullo.  (See  Jordllo.) 
The  onlminoliiig  point  ia  the  Cerro  de  Santa 
Roaa,  in  the  diBtiict  of  Tlapujabna,  about  1 7,000 
ft.  Between  the  ridgea  etretch  elevated  and 
fertile  valie;r3,  watered  bj  aeveral  riyera,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Lerma  and  Meacals 
or  B^BBa,  and  a  great  number  of  mountain 
torrents.  Of  the  11  lakes,  those  moat  note- 
worthy are  Ohapala,  abont  90  m.  long  by  30  m. 
in  width,  and  the  Patzcuaro,  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference. Along  the  coast  line,  100  m.  in  ex- 
tent, the  only  ports  are  thoee  of  San  Telmo, 
Bnoeria,  and  Miaratna ;  the  first  was  formerly 
open  to  foreign  and  oooating  trade,  but  did 
not  prosper  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable 
ahelter  for  shipping.  Hiohosoan  has  a  great 
variety  of  climates,  from  extreme  cold  to  ex- 
cessive beat ;  but  it  is  in  general  very  healthy. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Morelia  is  71° 
F.  The  mineral  prodaotions  are  silver  with  an 
admixture  of  gold,  copper,  cinnabar,  iron,  coal, 
lead,  emery,  snlpbor,  copperas,  lithographic 
stone,  marble,  &c.  The  mines,  now  com- 
paratively few,  yield  annually  $1,176,800,  of 
which  silver  is  about  one  third.  The  soil, 
wherever  acces^ble,  is  extremely  fertile ; 
maize  in  most  parts  yields  400  fold.  Oattle, 
horses,  mnlea,  aaaes,  and  hogs  are  eitenrively 
reared ;  and  tbe  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  ex- 
oellent  fish,  the  taking  of  which  forms  an  im- 
portant industry.  Among  the  mannfactnres 
are  rebozos,  sarapes  (Mexican  shawls),  bUn- 
keta.  and  mlver  ware  of  various  kinds ;  and 
tliere  are  numerous  flour  mills,  a  gloss  factory, 
ondinMoreliaaateamweavingfactory.  Theex- 

Sorts  embrace  gold,  silver,  copper,  cabinet  and 
ye  woods,  coffee,  indigo,  and  ailt,  mostly  sent 
to  the  states  of  Mexico,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 


placed  in  commnnioation  with  the  principal 
telegraph  lines  of  the  republic.  The  valne  of 
real  eeUte  in  1860  was  estimated  at  |18,4S8,- 
B51  10;  and  the  government  expenditure  In 
the  same  year  was  $862,617  6S.  Michoacan 
boa  a  state  college,  68  schools  for  males  and 
28  for  females,  with  an  attendance  of  11,426. 
There  are  several  benevolent  institutions.  The 
state  is  divided  into  17  districts.  The  coital 
is  Morelia  (formerly  Valladolid);  and  the  chief 
commercial  towns  are  Morelia,  Pam&ndiro, 
Zamora,  Ario,  Zac&mbaro,  and  Tor^tao. 

MICIP8A.    See  Jcoubtha. 

HCUEWICZ,  AloH,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  in 
Novogrodek,  Lithuania,  in  1788,  died  in  Con- 
stantinople, Nov.  27,  1866.  He  studied  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  at  the  university  of  WUna, 
but  finally  devoted  himself  almost  excluuvely 
to  literature  and  poetry,  and  became  professor 
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of  literatore  at  Kovno.    In  1899  he  pubfiabed 

at  Wilna  two  small  volumes  of  poetry,  after- 
ward augmented,  which  contained  some  of  the 
finest  ballads  in  the  Polish  language,  a  his- 
torical epio,  Oratyna,  and  nnder  the  title  of 
Dtiady  a  romantic  autobiographical  drama. 
This  publication  raised  Mickiewicz  to  the 
highest  rank  in  Polish  poetry.  He  was  idol- 
ized by  the  revolutionary  youth  of  Poland, 
particularly  aft«r  he  was  tried  for  participa- 
tion in  the  secret  assouations  of  Zau,  impris- 
oned in  the  Basilion  convent  at  Wilna,  and 
fiu^y  condemned  in  1S24  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment from  his  native  country.  He  was 
removed  to  St.  Peteraburg,  where  he  became 
familiar  with  the  most  distinguished  Russian 
liberals,  and  subsequently  to  Odessa,  whenoe 
he  was  allowed  to  make  a  tour  through  the 
Crimea.  This  be  partly  deecritmd  in  his 
"Sonnets,"  which  were  followed  by  hla  sec- 
ond epio,  Waltmrod,  published  in  1626  at 
St.  Petersburg,  whither  he  had  received  per- 
mission to  return.  This  poem,  the  theme  of  . 
which  is  the  stra^Ie  of  the  Lithuanians  in 
the  14tfa  century  agunst  their  oppressors,  the 
Teutonic  knights,  was  favorably  received  in 
Busna,  being  also  translated  into  the  Russian 
language,  and  the  author  was  even  allowed  to 
enter  upon  a  tour  through  Germany  and  France 
to  Italy  for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  At 
Rome  be  received  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
Nov.  29,  1830;  but  he  did  not  reach  the  con- 
fines of  his  native  country  until  the  struggle 
bad  ended,  and  he  never  again  entered  Poland. 
He  went  to  Dresden,  and  there  wrote  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Dtiady  (Paris,  1882),  in  which  he 
deacrilred  his  imprisonment  and  the  cruelties 

eetrated  by  Russian  tyranny  on  Poland. 
next  publication  was  Ktifgi  narodu  pol- 
ikitgo  i  pialgrtwnttma  poUHego  ("Books  of 
the  PolUh  Nation  and  the  Poliah  Pilgrim- 
age," 1882),  which  was  followed  by  another 
poetical  work.  Pan  Tadeum  ("  Sir  Thaddena," 
1684),  a  picture  of  Lithuanian  Ufe  and  sodety 
in  1612  at  the  approach  of  Napoleon's  in- 
vauon.  He  had  lived  for  some  years  in  Paris 
when  in  18S9  he  accepted  a  professorsbip  of 
classical  literature  at  Lausanne;  but  in  a  year 
he  retamed  to  Paris  to  fill  the  chair  of  Slavic 
literature  in  the  college  de  France.  He  waa 
now  known  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  from  which  be  hoped  for  a  regen- 
eration of  bis  country,  as  well  as  of  Panslavic 
tendencies,  which  were  not  shared  by  all  (tf 
his  fellow  exiles.  His  "Leotnres  on  Slavic 
Literature,"  uoblisbed  both  in  French  and 
Qernian,  graanally  developed  still  more  sur- 
prising phases.  The  Inspiring  genius  of  the 
poet  was  now  a  fanatical  Polish  priest,  Towi- 
anski,  who  had  mesmerized  Mme.  Mickiewicz 
in  a  dangerous  illness  in  1841,  from  which  she 
recovered,  and  who,  pretending  to  be  enlight- 
ened by  celestial  visions,  was  followed  by 
Mickiewict  as  the  Mesei^  of  a  new  religion, 
in  which  the  memory  of  N^uleon  received 
almost  divine  honors.    Iti  order  to  gain  over 
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Pins  IX.  to  hts  ectieines  of  national  regenera- 
tion,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1848,  and  at  Floreace 
received  a  flattering  ovation.  In  ISGl  he  was 
appointed  hj  Louis  Napoleon  Bnb-libraHan  of 
the  librarj  of  the  arsenal  at  Paris ;  and  on  the 
ontbrcalc  of  the  war  aeainat  Bnssia  he  headed 
a  Polish  depntation  to  the  French  emperor,  call- 
ing upon  him  to  turn  the  great  movement  in 
favor  of  their  oppressed  country.  Soon  after 
he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  ended  hia  caiver.  His  works 
have  passed  throagh  namerona  editions,  and 
have  been  partly  translated  into  other  lan- 
gnages.  His  correspondence  has  been  pub- 
liBbed  in  Paris  (8  vok,  18T0  et  leq.). 
•  MIGKLB,  WUUh  Jnllu,  a  Scottish  poet,  born 
at  Langholm,  Dnmfrieashire,  Sept.  39,  1734, 
died  at  Wheatley,  Oxfordshire,  Oct  SG,  1788. 
After  pursuing  various  occupations  and  becom- 
ing bankrupt,  he  becarae  in  1T66  oorreotor  of 
the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford,  and  produced 
"PoUio,"  an  elegy,  and  "The  Conoabine,"  a 
moral  poem,  the  title  of  which  was  afterward 
changed  to  "  Syr  Martyn."  He  published  a 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  "  Lnaiad  " 
in  1771,  and  in  1776  completed  the  work 
which  has  passed  throagh  many  editions.  His 
most  popular  productions  are  "  Oaranor  Hall," 
which  suggested  "  Kenilworth  "  to  Scott,  and 
the  song  "  There's  nae  luck  abont  the  honse," 
the  aathorahip  of  which  has  been  disputed. 

■imcs,  tne  most  easterly  branch  of  the 
Algonquin  family  of  Indiana,  spread  over 
northern  New  Bronswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
Breton,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  Oasp6.  They  were  called  by  the  early 
French  writers  Bouriqnois,  and  by  the  neigh- 
boring Indians  "Salt  Wat«r  Indiana,"  as  they 
always  cling  to  the  seacoast.  The  Indiana 
taken  to  England  by  Cabot  in  1407,  and  to 
France  by  Anbert  in  1S08,  were  apparently 
HiomocB.  From  a  very  eariy  period  they 
waged  fierce  war  with  the  Little  Esquimaux 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  were  expert 
oanoe  men,  and  lived  by  fishing  and  hanting. 
They  knew  maiie  and  tobacco,  but  there  was 
no  cultivation  of  maize  among  them,  or  indeed 
east  of  Saco.  When  the  French  under  De 
Mouts  began  to  settle  Canada,  the  Uicmaos 
were  estimated  at  8,000  or  8,500,  and  their 

Cteat  chief  was  Memberton,  who  is  add  to 
I  seen  Cartier.  Missions  were  soon  be- 
gDu,  and  the  French  secured  permanently  the 
friendship  of  the  Hicmacs.  They  figure  in 
many  of  the  border  wars,  and  after  the  Eng- 
lish established  Annapolis,  the  Mtcmaca  de- 
■troyed  OkoL  Pigeon's  foroe  at  Bloody  Creek 
in  1711.  They  constantly  plundered  English 
vessels  on  the  coast,  in  1722  taking  several 
in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  18  in  the  harbors. 
They  crnised  along  in  their  prizes,  and  actu- 
ally engaged  two  British  armed  vessels  sent 
out  agahwt  them.  They  attacked  Annapolia  in 
1724  and  1744,  Port  I^oie  in  1746,  and  the 
fort  at  Mines  in  1740,  capturing  a  lieutenant 
and  18  men;   and  in  1751  they  took  Dait- 
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mouth,  opposite  Halifax.  Band  after  band 
made  peac&  but  it  was  not  till  1760  that  the 
Kichibucto  Micmace,  the  most  warlike  and  for- 
midable, laid  down  their  arms.  A  aeries  of 
treatiee  followed,  and  the  Miomacs  submitted 
to  English  rule.  From  1788  to  1641  reeerva- 
tiona  were  allotted  to  them  in  New  Bmns- 
wick,  and  in  other  colonies  attempts  were 
made  to  induce  them  to  become  agricultural ; 
but  tbey  were  strongly  averse  to  it,  and  in 
1844  New  Brunswick  began  a  series  of  acts 
for  selling  the  land.  Nova  Scotia  and  Gape 
Breton  ^d  the  same,  investing  the  proceeoa 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  Catholic  mis- 
sions have  exiBt«d  among  tbem  from  early 
times,  and  Protestant  misaions  have  been  ac- 
tively maintained  for  several  years  past.  Id 
187S  the  Micmacs  were  estimated  at  1,706  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  1,889  in  New  Brnnswiok; 
there  were  400  on  Cape  Breton  in  1861,  and 
70  in  Newfoundland ;  ao  that  they  are  abont 
as  numerous  as  they  were  270  years  ago.  The 
Micmooa  worshipped  the  sun.  Papkootparont, 
the  governor  and  ruler  of  the  land  of  sonia, 
was  their  great  benefactor,  having  given  them 
com  end  tobacco.  GlooM^  is  another  great 
mythical  character.  Le  Clercq,  toward  the 
close  of  the  17th  oentnry,  found  at  Gaspi 
great  reverence  for  the  cross,  and  many  theo- 
ries were  based  on  the  fact;  bnt  LMcarbot 


in  imitation    of    the   French. 

made  no  pottery,  had  no  hemp  like  n^hbor- 
ing  tribes,  made  breech  cloths  and  mantlea  of 
ekms,  strings  for  bows  and  fishing  lines  of 
intestines,  and  tod^  of  bark  or  skins.  They 
had  a  system  of  ^eroglyphica  more  compre- 

>  I  or  we;  j)  thou;  f,  he;  t£  they; 
7^1  'J  we  are  ;  6*  =-SQ  they  are ; 
y  onr  Father ;  p  ^^  his  father  or  who 
is  father;  W  light,  heaven;  jA^  again; 
C  5  not ;  JV(  now ;  (~Y\  to-day ; 
^p  earth ;    ^  may ;  3    also. 

Utcnuo  Oimctat. 

hendve  thau  has  been  found  in  other  northern 
tribes.  Le  Clercq,  seeing  boys  take  down  the 
prayers  he  was  teaching  tnem,  adopted  and  im- 

6 roved  these  hieroglyphics,  and  as  finally  estab- 
shed  they  are  still  employed.  Three  hooks 
in  this  character  have  long  been  in  use  among 
them  in  manuscript,  and   one  was  recently 

firinted  at  Vienna.  A  grammar  of  the  Hicmao 
sngnage,  by  the  abb6  Maillard,  revised  by  Bel- 
lenger,  was  printed  at  New  York  in  1864;  and 
portions  of  Scripture,  tracts,  and  books  of  devo- 
tion have  been  printed  in  the  language,  some  in 
phonetic  characters  and  some  in  ordinary  type. 
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MmOMEnS  {Or.  fdMpoq,  small,  and  fitrpm/, 
TneBsureX  BD  iiutrameiit  applied  to  telescopes 
and  inicroscopeB  for  measuring  mioate  spaces 
and  objects. — Telaeop«  Mierometeri.  A  paper 
bj  Mr.  TownJey  in  the  "Philosophical  Trans- 
actions  "  for  1667  describes  a  micromenter  with 
a  movable  wire  which  was  comtracted  by  a  Mr. 
GsBcoigne  in  England  about  1640,  and  nsed  by 
him  in  measarias  the  diameter  of  the  moon 
and  Home  of  the  planets.  Gaacoigne  was  killed 
in  the  civil  wars  in  1644,  and  as  be  left  no  ae- 
connt  of  hie  invention,  it  only  became  known 
throogb  Mr.  Townley,  into  whose  possession 
one  of  the  teleacopes  Lad  fallen.  This  instrc- 
inent  was  afterward  improved  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Hookc,  who  is  said  to  have  added 
parallel  bairH.  A  similar  micrometer  was  af- 
terward made  by  Aioat,  and  another  by  the 
marqnis  of  Halvasia.  Tlie  instrument  dow  in 
use  under  the  name  of  the  filar  micrometer  is 
constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  either 
fif  the  above,  and  may  be  understood  by  refer- 


rinff  to  figs.  1  and  2,  drawn  from  inatniments 
by  Troughton  of  London.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
section  transverse  to  the  aiis  of  the  telescope. 
Two  forks,  jt  and  I,  are  moved  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicnlar  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope  by  means 
of  the  fine  micrometer  screws  o  and  p.  Each 
of  these  forks  has  stretched  across  it  a  spider's 
web  which  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  objec- 
tive. These  welM  are  parallel,  and  being  made 
to  embrace  any  object,  as  the  disk  of  a  planet 
or  the  distance  between  two  stars,  the  number 
of  tarns  of  the  screws,  which  may  be  read  by 
the  gradnated  circles  u  u,  will  indicate  the 
Hoace  measured,  tlie  value  of  a  revolution  of 
the  screws  having  heen  sacertained  by  the  time 
occupied  by  a  known  star  in  passing  from  one 
line  to  the  otlier  when  placed  at  the  distance 
of  a  certain  number  of  revolutions,  or  by  the 
measurement  of  some  known  space.  Another 
web  ia  stretched  across  the  centre  of  the  field, 
perpendicnlar  to  the  other  two.  The  position 
of  these  lines  may  be  revolved  about  tlie  axis 
of  the  telescope  by  means  of  the  endless  screw 
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u,  fiir.  2,  which  being  held  by  the  anna  «  x, 
attacned  to  the  boi  holding  Ute  spider  webs, 
tuma  by  meaas  of  the  fixed  toothed  circle  g  h. 
The  instrnroent  is  nsed  aa  follows.  Suppose  it 
is  desired  tu  measure  the  angles  of  position  end 
distance  of  two  stars.  The  telescope  is  set 
on  the  objects,  and  the  screw  u  is  turned  until 
the  line  1 1  bisects  the  two  stars.  The  milled 
heads  m  m  are  then  tnmed  until  the  webs  car- 
ried by  the  forks  bisect  each  a  star.  The  dis- 
tance is  indicated  by  the  number  of  revoln- 
tions  and  parts  of  revolutions  of  the  screws 
which  separate  the  movable  lines.  The  posi- 
tion is  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  position  circle,  g  h,  with  ita  reading 
of  the  lero  of  position,  which  is  when  the  lines 
are  so  placed  that  the  image  of  a  star  will  trav- 
erse the  field  from  side  to  side,  bisected  by 
one  of  the  lines,  the  telescope  being  at  rest  and 
the  star  paaaing  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth.  A  modification  of  the  filar  micrometer 
is  the  most  oseful  and  accurate  adaptation  for 
reading  the  divisions  on  the  limbs  of  large  as- 
tronomical and  geodetio  circlea.  Euygens  used 
a  micrometer  which  employed  a  circular  dia- 
phragm in  the  focus  of  the  eye  gisss,  and  whose 
angular  value  was  ascertained  by  the  time  it 
took  a  star  to  pass  across  it.  By  using  wedge- 
shaped  plates  of  brass,  some  part  of  which  ex- 
actly covered  the  disk  of  the  planet,  ita  diam- 
eter was  found  by  a  comparison  with  the  size 
of  the  aperture.  Fraunbofer's  snspended  annn- 
lar  micrometer  is  an  ingenious,  accurate,  and 
convenient  instrument,  much  used  for  objects, 
such  as  comets,  faint  stars,  and  asteroida,  which 
will  not  bear  the  illnuiination  necessary  to 
render  dsible  the  lines  in  a  filar  micrometer. 
U  is  shown  in  fig.  S,  and  con-  _ 

sists  of  a  disk  of  plate  glass 
having  in  its  centre  a  round 
hole  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  to  the  edgen  of 
which  a  ring  of  steel  is 
cemented,  and  afterward 
turned trueinaluthe.  When 
the  disk  is  mounted  in  a  p„.  g, 

brass  tube  and  adjusted  in 
the  focus  of  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope,  the 
steel  ring  is  alone  visible,  and  appears  as  if  sus- 

E ended  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  used  to  eetab- 
sh  the  position  of  an  unknown  object  by  com- 
parison with  one  whose  place  is  known,  the 
transits  of  each  being  texen  by  turns,  as  it 
passes  across  the  ring. — There  are  several  other 
forms  of  micrometers,  constructed  upon  vari- 
ous principles,  and  with  reference  to  particular 
uses.  The  mure  important  of  these  are  the 
double-image  micrometers,  in  which  two  single 
refracting  lenses  or  semi-lenses  are  made  to 
produce  double  images.  When  the  centres  of 
two  images  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  any  of  the 
planets  are  separated  so  that  the  disks  touch 
each  other,  the  separation  of  the  lenses  will 
indicate  the  diameter  of  the  object.  Roemer 
s^d  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  such 


an  instrument,  which  had  two  whole  lenses. 
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Dollond's  improTeroent  connata  in  placing  two 
half  lenses  side  by  nde  upon  a.  eMAing  frame, 
and  was  called  the  divided  objeot-glass  mi- 
cronietoc  Other  doQble-image  luicrometerB 
are  made  of  double-refract! og  cryetala.  This 
inTentioD  is  ascribed  to  the  abb6  Rochon, 
rocic  crystal  being  the  substance  preferred  by 
bim  on  aocouot  of  its  transparency  and  hard- 
ness. Ara^  employed  Rochon's  micrometer 
in  takiag*  more  than  8,000  of  the  diameters  of 
the.planets.  A  micrometer  with  double  images 
was  devised  by  Porro  of  Paris  in  1842,  which 
consists  of  »  parallel  plate  of  glass  placed  with- 
in the  telescope  bo  that  part  of  the  raye  from 
the  object  pass  tbroagh  it  and  another  part  be- 
yond it.  An  inclination  of  the  plate  will  pro- 
duce two  images  of  the  object,  whose  diameter 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  rotation 
^ven  to  the  glass  to  produce  certain  alterations 
in  the  position  of  the  image.  A  reoent  method 
tor  taking  the  positions  and  distances  of  stars, 
double  or  in  olastera,  is  to  photograph  the  tel- 
escopic field  in  collodion  on  glass,  and  then  to 
measure  the  impression  on  the  stage  of  an  in- 
dependent micrometer  constructed  for  the  pur- 


pose. The  great  advantages  of  this  method 
are  tliat  all  the  car^nl  micrometer  work  can  be 
done  by  an  assistant  who  Is  not  a  professional 
astronomer ;  that  it  can  be  done  dnring  day  or 
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night,  and  repeat«d  at  .will,  the  photographs 
being  imperishable;  and  that  when  done  it  is 
most  accurate.  An  iustrument  of  this  kind, 
which  has  undergone  several  stages  of  improve- 
ment, was  designed  and  constructed  by  Lewis 
H,  Rulherfurd  of  New  York  several  years  ago. 
A  sketch  of  the  instrument  aa  now  in  nse  at 
his  private  observatory  is  given  in  fig.  4.  It 
stands  upon  a  tripod,  which  may  be  aecnrately 
levelled  by  the  milled  head  screws  attached  to 
the  feet.  The  photographic  plate,  p,  to  be  mea- 
sured (five  inches  square),  is  clamped  upon  tha 
circular  glass  stage  jt,  which  is  supported  by 
and  revolves  with  the  graduated  position  circle 
ff,  the  verniers  being  read  by  the  reading  glasses 
h  A.  The  compound  microscope  a  is  directed 
perpendicularly  to  the  nlate,  and  can  be  moved 
in  two  directions  at  rignt  angles  to  each  other 
and  parallel  to  the  plate,  on  the  slides  e  and  d. 
The  quantity  of  such  movement  is  read  by  the 
microBcopes  c  and  i  upon  glass  scalea  of  equal 
parts,  m.  (The  scale  read  by  b  is  not  seen  id 
the  figure.)  Tlie  fractions  of  a  division  are 
read  by  the  filar  micrometer  seen  at  the  eye 
piece  of  e.  The  eye  piece  of  the  microacopo 
a  contains  a  cross  of  spider  lines  by  which 
it  is  centred  upon  the  image  of  any  star  to 
be  measured. — Mieroteope  Jiieremetert.  Most 
telescope  micrometers  may  be  used  for  mi- 
croscopes when  the  eye  glass  baa  considerable 
iocal  length.  Objecte  of  known  diameter  are 
used,  as  lycopodium  seed,  or  wire  whose  diam- 
eter has  been  measured  by  winding  it  many 
times  oronnd  a  cylinder,  and  dividing  the  length 
of  the  cylinder  by  the  number  of  turns.  A 
convenient  micrometer  was  constructed  by  Dr. 


Wollaston,  consisting  of  a  scale,  fig.  S,  made  of 
wires  i^f  in.  diameter,  which  occupies  the  place 
of  the  object,  and  a  lens  of  about  ^  in.  focal 
length  in  the  cap  of  the  instrument.  The  ob- 
ject, placed  beneath  this  between  two  glass 
slides,  is  moved  laterally  across  the  field  by 
means  of  the  milled  head  a.  (>Seo  Mic&oscopb.) 
mciONISIl  USB  MEIMEBU  (Gr.  ^iip6^, 
small,  iilTjK,  btoclc.  and  v^aoc,  island),  terras 
derived  from  the  Mze  and  compleicion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  applied  by  some  geographera 
to  arbitrary  divisions  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.  These  divisions  are  both  com- 
prehended in  the  better  defined,  more  conve- 
nient, and  better  understood  terms  AostraUua 
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utd  Poljnoria.    moroneda  ext«ndB  from  the 

westemmost  island  of  the  Hawaiian  groap  to 
near  Japan  and  the  FfailippiDea,  and  reaohei  S. 
uf  the  equator,  comprehending  the  Marshall 
and  Qilbert  groapg,  the  Ladrones,  aod  the 
OsTolinea.  Melanesia  embraoea  the  Feejee 
islands,  the  Nev  Hebrides,  Solomon's  ialands, 
New  Caledonia,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
and  Papoa. 

mCftoraDXE.    See  aanplement. 

■lOOfiCOPG  (Gr.  iiapi^,  aiualt,  and  onnrciv, 
to  see),  an  optical  instrniiient  for  the  examina- 
tion of  minute  objects.  Microacopea  are  of 
two  kinds,  ample  and  oompoond.  With  the 
former,  the  object  is  viewed  directi;,  either  b; 
means  of  a  single  lens  or  a  set  of  lenses  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  lens. 
With  the  latter,  an  enlarged  image  of  the  ob- 
ject ia  formed  by  a  single  lens  or  a  let  of 
lenses,  termed  the  object  glasa  or  objective; 
ttds  image  is  viewed  and  further  amplified  bj 
means  of  an  eye  piece  or  "  ocnlar."  Each 
fonn  is  valuable  in  its  place,  bnt  as  a  general 
instrument  of  research  the  oompunnd  form, 
with  all  the  modem  improvements,  is  greatlj 
anperior.  The  invention  of  the  simple  micro- 
scope ia  not  claimed  by  any  one,  but  that  of 
the  componnd  has  been  warmly  disputed ;  it  is 
eUimed  by  the  Italians  and  the  Dutch.  The 
componnd  microscope  of  the  present  day, 
however,  is  a  very  different  instrument  from 
the  disputed  invention,  and  to  this  last  and 
best  form  we  purpose  to  devote  iha  most  of 
onr  attention. — The  earlieet  magnifying  lens 
known,  if  indeed  it  was  osed  for  this  purpose, 
is  the  mde  one  found  by  Mr.  Layara  in  the 
palace  of  Nimmd ;  It  is  made  of  rock  crystal, 
and  is  far  from  perfect  Seneca  (Quattiont* 
NaturaUt,  lib.  i.,  cap.  vi.)  alludes  to  the  magni- 
fying power  of  a  glass  globe  filled  with  water; 
he  ascribes  the  effect  to  the  water,  and  i^peart 
to  refer  to  obj'ecta  immersed  in  the  water; 
this  was  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century. 
"  Burning  spheres,"  as  they  are  termed  by  Aris- 
tophanes, were  sold  in  the  shops  of  Athens  in 
his  day,  about  400  B.  C.  There  ia  no  evidence 
that  lenses  were  employed  at  this  early  date 
for  magnifying,  at  least  otherwise  than  as  read- 
ing glasses.  It  is  not  until  the  ITth  centnry  that 
we  find  powerful  magnifiers  of  glass  actnally 
employed  for  scientific  investipBtion.  The 
names  of  Molpighi,  LieberkObn,  Hoofce,  Leen- 
wenhoek,  Swammerdam,  Lyonnet,  and  EUia 
are  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
simple  microscope;  and  their  important  dis- 
coveries attest  the  value  of  even  this  form  of 
the  inabument.  Kost  of  the  magnifiers  em- 
ployed by  the  early  observers  were  minute  gin- 


apliit  lamp.  The  small  single  lenses  of  high 
power  are  nsnaUy  plano-convex,  the  plane  aide 
toward  the  obj'ect;  when  carefully  made,  hav- 


the  proper  aperture,  they  perform  on  ordinary 
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objects  tolerably  well ;  much  better  than  the 
minute  glaas  spheres,  as  the  latter  are  difficult 
to  obtain  free  from  bubbles.  The  writer  baa 
succeeded  better  by  melting  a  ftagmeiit  of 
plate  glass  in  a  small  hole  in  a  German  silver 
cup,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  boa  formed 
lenses  in  this  way,  ready  mounted  for  use, 
quite  equal  to  those  ground  and  polished  by 
hand.  The  German  silver  is  blackened  by  tlie 
heat.  In  order  to  diminish  the  spherical  ab- 
erration In  the  high  magnifier  of  a  single  re- 
fracting substance,  Btr  David  Brewster  suggest- 
ed the  employment  of  gems;  and  Hr.  Pntcb- 
ard  of  London,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Goring,  ground  lenses  of  garnet,  sapphire,  and 
diamond,  all  of  which  proved  superior  to  glass 
lenses  of  equivalent  focus.  The  diamond  tens- 
es upon  the  whole  were  inferior  to  the  sap- 
phire; the  latter,  though  not  as  highly  refrac- 
tive, were  free  from  the  veins  which  rendered 
several  of  the  diamond  lenses  useless,  though 
stjll  affected,  lo  common  with  the  diamond, 
by  double  refraction.  The  garnet  lenses  are 
free  from  this  latter  defect,  and  when  very 
minute  are  much  superior  to  glaas;  the  color 
is  not  objectionable  when  the  lenses  are 
very  small.  All  the  magnifiers  composed  of 
single  lenses,  glasa  or  gems,  ore  sorpaseed  by 
the  doublets  and  triplets.  The  invention  of 
the  doublet  in  its  best  form  is  due  to  Dr. 
Wolloston;  it  appears  however,  to  have  been 
a  chance  discovery.  It  consists  of  two  plano- 
convex lenses,  having  their  plane  ddes  to- 
ward the  object;  the  posterior  lens  (that  near- 
est the  eye)  is  three  times  the  focal  length  of 
the  anterior,  and  the  distance  between  th,em 
is  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  shorter.  It  is 
evident  that  the  front  lens  of  the  doublet  must 
be  approached  much  nearer  to  the  object  than 
if  it  had  been  used  alone,  and  the  amplification 
is  also  less  than  that  of  the  front  lens  alone; 
hence  the  working  distance  is  much  less  tban 
that  of  an  eqniviJeDt  single  leoa.  The  great 
and  surpassing  advantage  of  the  doublet  is  tbo 
enlarged  angle  of  aperture  and  diminution  of 
spherical  aberration.  By  "angle  of  aperture" 
is  meant  the  angular  breadth  of  the  cone  of 
rays  proceeding  mim  the  object,  and  refracted 
through  the  lens  or  set  of  tenses.  Evidently, 
with  a  single  lens,  having  an  aperture  equal  to 
its  focal  length,  the  angle  will  be  about  CC ; 
in  other  words,  the  lines  drawn  in  the  same 
plane  from  a  point  to  tlie  margin  of  the  lens,  this 
point  being  in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  at  a 
distance  from  its  convex  surface  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  lens,  wilt  be  C5°;  no  single 
lens,  however,  will  admit  anything  like  Uiia 
aperture.  In  the  doublet  the  front  lens  is 
approximated  much  closer  to  the  object  than  it 
possibly  could  be  if  employed  alone,  and  hence 
it  admits  a  wider  angle;  the  reduction  of  mag- 
nifying power,  at  the  same  time,  diminish- 
es spherical  aberration,  wtiich  is  still  further 
reduced  by  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  cur- 
vaturea.  The  doublet  thus  becomes  a  very 
anperior  inatrument,  and,  when  well  mode  and 
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oarefolly  nwd,  surpasses  all  but  the  most  im- 

E roved  torms  of  the  compoond  instrument. 
loableta  of  gems  are  far  snpeiior  to  those  of 
glass.  Triplets  are  saperior  to  tlie  doublets ; 
and  for  a  simple  microscopre  the  achromatic 
triplets  now  furnisbed  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
man opticians,  as  objectives  for  the  compound 
microscope,  will  be  found  very  effective.  E»- 
sentjollj,  the  English  and  American  achromatic 
objectires  are  triplets,  but  the  peculiar  mount- 
ing of  these  instruments  prevents  their  use  as 
simple  microscopes.  Bo  great  has  been  the 
improvement,  that  the  beet  modern  objectii 


ton  lens,"  or  grooved  sphere.  It  te  an  inven- 
tion of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  when  proper- 
Ij  made  is  almost  free  from  spherical  aberra- 
tion, and  the  ohromatie  aberration  is  almost 
insensible.  "  It  consists  of  a  spherical  lens, 
or  sphere  with  a  deep  concave  groove  cnt 
ronnd  it,  so  aa  to  cnt  off  the  mar^nal  pencils, 
and  thas  give  a  wider  field  and  more  perfect 
image."  The  lenses  nsnally  sold  under  this 
name  are  simply  oyliaders  of  glsss  having 
spherical  ends,  and  of  course  have  none  of  the 
advantages  of  large  field  and  freedom  from 
spherical  aberration  proposed  by  Dr.  Brewster. 
When  the  curvaturee  of  this  cylindrical  lens 
are  unequal,  and  such  that,  the  most  convex 
being  turned  toward  the  eye,  an  object  placed 
on  tfie  other  convex  surface  is  in  the  proper 
f.icua  of  the  lens,  it  is  called  a  "Stanhope 
lens ;"  its  use  is  limited  to  sncli  objects  as  can 
be  directly  applied  to  the  surface.  When  of 
considerable  power  it  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  searching  for  diatomaeea;  the 
drop  of  water  supposed  Ui  contun  them  may 
be  examined  by  applying  it  to  the  less  convex 
surface. — Alt  the  simple  microscopes,  and  es- 
pecially the  higher  powers,  require  some  kind 
of  a  stand  or  carrier.  The  lower  powers  and 
single  lenses  are  nsually  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  jointed  rod,  which  can  be  moved  up  and 
down  a  stem  inserted  into  a  solid  base.  The 
most  convenient  mounting  for  an  inch  or  half- 
inch  lens,  for  preliminary  examinations  or  bo- 
tanical diaaections,  is  that  of  Ueesrs.  Powell 
and  Leatond  of  London,  and  is  employed  as  the 
mounting  of  the  small  condenser  for  their  com- 
pound instrument.  The  raovemente  are  com- 
plete, and  one  can  piece  the  lens,  whatever 
may  be  the  position  of  the  object,  in  such  a 
relation  to  it  as  will  insure  the  best  view.  For 
the  higher  powers,  Jto  ^^  of  an  inch,  a  steady 
well  maile  stand  will  be  required,  and  soma 
means  of  adjusting  the  focus  delicately,  either 
by  raokwork  or  screw.  Various  forms  have 
bean  devised;  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  that 
known  as  the  "  Kaspail "  is  most  simple,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  great  eioelleDce.  It  con- 
sis^  of  a  brass  pillar,  np  and  down  which  a 
large  circular  stage  is  moved  by  rackwork  ;  a 
large  mirror,  one  side  plane,  the  other  concave, 
swinge  freely  below,  and  serves  to  direct  the 
light  upon  the  object;   at  the  top  of  the  brass 


pillar  is  placed  the  lens  holder,  movable  for- 
ward by  means  of  a  screw,  and  laterally  by 
swinging  round  a  pin  inserted  in  the  top  of  a 
pillar ;  kito  the  opening  of  the  stage  is  titt«d  a 
gloss  plate,  or  it  may  be  made  to  hold  dissect- 
ing troughs  with  glass  bottoms.  It  is  often 
convenient,  or  absolutely  neoessary,  for  the 
examination  and  dissection  of  opaque  objects, 
to  have  the  lens  inserted  in  a  silver  cup  or 
LieberkOhn,  which,  receiving  the  light  from 
the  mirror  below,  refiects  it  beck,  oondensed, 
upon  the  object.  These  Ueberktthns  are  usd- 
ally  made  of  rilver.  The  very  simple  micro- 
scope employed  by  Ellis  in  his  resesjobes  on 
coralline,  in  which  all  the  adjustments  were 
effected  by  sliding  by  the  band,  was  fitted  with 
these  silver  cups.  Althoagh  the  LieberkOhn 
is  very  commonly  applied  to  the  low  power 
achromatic  objectives,  it  is  now  seldom  to  be 
obtained  with  any  form  of  simple  inatmment, 
unless  by  special  order ;  it  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  service  in  minnte  dissection, — In  using 
lenses  of  moderate  focns,  three  fonrtbs  to  one 
eighth  inch,  the  most  extended  distinct  field 
is  obtained  when  the  convex  side  is  presented 
to  the  object ;  bat  the  sharpest  vision  of  a  mi- 
nnte point  or  small  object,  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  IS  when  the  fiat  side  is  presented  to  the 


of  single  lenses,  an  arbitrary  si 
nearest  distance  at  which  the  healthy  u 
ed  eye  can  view  distinctly  minnte  objects  is 
assumed;  this  distance  has  been  placed  at  from 
6  to  10  in.  The  latter  is  the  standard  adopt- 
ed by  most  opticians  and  anthers;  Sir  David 
Brewster  alone  adopts  6  in.  The  magnifying 
power  is  obtained  by  dividing  10  in.  by  the 
solar  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  is  nsnally 
expressed  lineally,  or  as  "  so  many  diameten. 
Thas,  when  the  magnifying  power  Is  stated 
to  be  40,  it  is  meant  that  uie  diameter  is  in- 
creased 40  times,  but  of  course  the  area  wonld 
be  Increased  1,600  times.  Tbe  following  to- 
ble  exbibita  the  linear  and  superficial  magni- 
fying power,  adopting  the  standard  of  10  in. : 


nt-B 
I. mo 


As  it  is  ditficnit  to  measure  exactly  the  solar 
focal  length  of  small  lenses,  a  sufficient  approiri- 
mation  may  be  bad  by  the  method  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ross,  which  answers  admirably  for  donb- 
lete  and  triplets.  It  couNsts  in  "viewing  the 
image  of  some  distant  object  formed  by  th© 
lens  in  qneetion,  through  another  lens  of  one 
inch  solar  focal  length,  beeping  both  eyesopon, 
snd  comparing  the  image  presented  through 
the  two  lenses  with  that  of  the  naked  ey& 
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The  proporlioD  between  the  two  imagea  co 
teen  will  be  the  foc&l  length  required.  The 
p&nes  of  glasa  in  a  window,  or  courses  of  bricks 
in  a  wall,  are  convenient  objects  for  this  par- 
pose."  The  compsrative  fo^  lengths  of  two 
lenses,  or  seta  of  lenses,  ma;  be  determined  bj 
holding  them  at  the  same  distanoe  from  the 
eyeandesUmatingtheBizeof  the  image  formed 
hy  each  of  the  same  object;  thas,  it  one  lens 
fomu  the  image  halt  the  size  of  the  other, 
UdqbI  measure,  its  toed  length  is  half  that  of 
the  other.  The  some  method  applies  to  eye 
pieoea. — For  a  history  of  the  earlier  forms 
nf  tiie  componnd  microscope,  the  reader  may 
oonsnlt  the  elaborate  works  of  Qnekett  and 
Harting  and  the  older  works  of  Adams  and 
Baker.  Essentially  it  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  object  glass  and  the  eye  pieoe.  The  for- 
mer IS  now  made  by 
a  combination,  nsn al- 
ly, of  three  sets  of 
achromatic  donblets, 
arranged  to  give  the 
greatest  treed  om  from 
spherical  and  chro- 
matic aberration ;  the 
latter,  of  two  plano- 
convez  lenses,  with 
the  plane  sides  to  the 
eye,  the  lens  nearest 
to  the  object,  or  "  field 
lens,"  being  almost 
exactly  double  the  fo- 
cal length  of  the  eye 
lens,  and  the  distance 
between  tiiem  a  little 
more  than  the  focal 
length  of  the  field 
lens ;  the  ratio  is  va- 
ried somewhat  bj  dif- 
ferent makers.  In  fig. 
1,  the  object  placed 
at  P,  on  the  stage  T, 
is  illaminated  by  con- 
verf^ng  rays,  8,  B,  I, 
5,  refiected  from  the 
mirror  6.  At  L  Is 
the  compound  achro- 
matic object  glass.  C  is  the  Held  lens,  and 
A  lie  eye  lens  of  the  eye  piece.  With  the  eye 
lens  one  views  the  image  of  the  object,  F', 
formed  by  the  object  glass.  The  eye  piece 
thas  formed  is  termed  a  "  negative  eye  piece," 
or  the  "  Unygenean."  The  eye  piece  of  Kell- 
ner  is  a  decided  imnrovement;  it  is  termed 
"  orthoBoopio,"  and  tne  eye  lens  is  achromatic 
or  nearly  so;  these  eye  pieces  are  supplied  by 
the  Hesars.  Gmnow  ot  Sew  York,  with  their 
best  instroments ;  the  field  of  view  is  large, 
free  from  distortion,  and  well  defined  throogh- 
ont  the  whole  extent    The  orthoscopic  eye 

glece  snpplied  by  Mr.  Charles  A,  Spencer  of 
anastota,  N.  Y.,  and  more  recently  as  im- 
proved by  K,  B,  ToUes  of  Boston,  has  both  eye 
and  field  lens  achromatic,  and  is  exceedingly 
perfect ;  it  is,  however,  more  eipensive  t^ 


the  Kellner  eye  piece.  Mr.  Tolles  has  intro- 
dnced  a  solid,  orthoscopic,  negative  eye  piece, 

of  remarkable  clearness  and  dettnition  throagh- 
out,  especially  fitted  for  micrometric  nse,  me 
engraved  scale  being  cemented  in  the  body  ot 
the  solid  eye  piece,  and  perfectly  protected 
from  all  dust  or  interference  with  definition, 
so  noticeable  in  the  nse  ot  the  eye-piece  micro- 
meter in  the  ordinary  way.  Mr.  Tolles  has 
also  introdooed  what  is  termed  an  amplifier, 
being  an  achromatic  concave  ot  peculiar  con- 
struction, which  is  introduced  within  the  body 
of  the  microscope  by  means  of  en  adapter. 
The  corrections  of  the  objective  are  not  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  this  arrangement,  but  the 
power  is  doubled.  A  low  eye  piece  thna  gives 
as  much  amplification  as  a  higher  one,  and  with 
the  very  great  advantage  of  almost  perfect  fiat- 
ness  of  field.  The  object  glasses,  or  "  objec- 
tives "  as  they  are  now  very  commonly  termed, 
derive  their  denominations,  1  inch,  i  inch,  \ 
inch,  &o.,  from  the  fact  that  the  combined 
seta  of  lenses  give  a  magnifying  power  the 
same  as  a  single  lens  of  the  same  name  Thus, 
a  i  object  glass  shonld  give  the  same  amplifi- 
cation as  tnough  a  Bingle  lens  of  i  inch  was 
used  in  its  place.  This  term  does  not  refer  at 
all  to  the  working  distance,  for,  as  is  the  case 
with  doublets,  the  working  distance  with  all 
powers  higher  than  the  |  inch  is  considerably 
lesa  than  that  of  the  equivalent  single  lens ;  it 
will  be  apparent  that  for  any  given  focus  the 
working  oistanoe  will,  in  generfj,  be  diminished 
by  an  increased  angle  of  aperture ;  a  ^  ot  90° 
will  have  in  this  respect  a  very  great  advan- 
tage over  a  ^  of  140°.  As  reguds  the  merits 
of  the  large  angle  objectives,  there  are  various 
opinions.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  decided  in  his  con- 
demnation, considering  that  depth  of  penetra- 
tion cannot  be  had  at  the  same  time  with  en- 
larged angle.  The  skill  of  the  Urst  opticians, 
Spencer,  Tolles,  and  Wales  in  Ameriu,  Koss, 
Powell  and  Lealand,  and  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck 
in  England,  have  proved  the  contrary.  Nor 
is  Sir  David  Brewster's  assertion  true  of  large 
angle  objectives,  that  the;  give  a  distorted 
view.  The  definition,  clearness,  and  perfect- 
ness  of  virion  with  Powell  and  Lealand's  y^, 
having  an  angle  of  176°,  when  employed  with 
a  low  eye  piece  so  as  to  give  the  same  ampli- 
fication as  a  i  with  a  higher,  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  ^.  Tlie  chief  advantage  of 
the  small  an^e  has  been  considered  to  be. the 
sort  of  general  view  it  would  give  of  the  whole 
of  a  minute  object ;  the  working  distance 
being  so  great  that  the  minute  elevations  and 
depressions  in  the  object  itself,  being  but  a 
very  small  fraction  ot  the  whole  distance, 
would  not  perceptibly  afFect  the  focua.  In 
many  respecta  this  might  be  a  desirable  qual- 
ity; but  the  mioroBcopist  would  qnite  as  imen 
find  it  a  sonroe  of  error  in  his  interpretation 
of  what  he  might  observe,  and  he  will  find 
it  safer  to  decide  as  to  the  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  an  object  by  the  removal  and  ap- 
proach required  to  ne  given  to  the  object  glass, 
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and  elaborate  iiiTestigatJoiis  the  high  angle  ob- 
jectives are  the  most  trustworthy.  Moraover, 
the  skill  of  the  opticians  named  lias  enablod 
them  to  increase  the  angle  without  ditniniahiog 
so  verj  mach  the  working  distance.  The  ^  of 
Hr.  Ross,  and  we  believe  the  -^  at  Powell  and 
Lealsnd,  will  work  through  glassi-W  of  an  inch 
thick. — Id  apeaking  of  the  objectives  of  the 
promiaent  makers,  we  do  not  desire  to  indicate 
anj  order  of  precedence ;  thej  are  all  excellent, 
and  alt  have  perniiarlties  of  their  own.  We 
innst,  however,  be  permitted  to  notice  a  little 
more  fully  the  American  artieta.  The  oldest 
optician,  and  the  one  who  has  been  most  known 
in  ooDDMtioD  with  the  microscope  in  the  Uni- 
ted Statea,  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bpencer  of  Ca- 
naatota,  N.  Y.  The  object  glasses  furnished 
by  bini,  parttcnlarlj  the  bter  ones,  are  of  the 
bighest  order;  they  range  from  8  in.  to  ^ 
in.  By  many  of  our  most  experienced  mi- 
oroscopiats  they  are  considered  superior  to  the 
beat  objectives  of  the  London  opticians ;  they 
are  certainly  eqoal  to  them,  Mr,  Bpencer,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  higb  angle  objectives,  no 
donbt  Hnrpassed  in  this  respect  all  the  En^ish 
opticians;  bis  rare  skill  and  nice  manipulation 
enabled  him  to  perform  wonderful  feats  in 
tbis  direction,  far  in  advance  of  anything  be- 
fore accomplished.  Ifr.  Robert  B.  Tollea,  for 
some  time  connected  with  Spencer,  bnt  now 
by  himself  at  Boston,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  perfection  of  the  achromatic  objeotiyeB 
with  enthusiastic  zeal  and  unparalleled  success. 
His  recent  objectives  are  quite  equal  in  de- 
lining  and  penetrating  power  to  the  very  best 
of  the  London  opticiana,  both  with  central  and 
oblique  illumination,  and  greatly  superior  to 
them  in  the  lattor  case,  as  regards  chromatic 
aberration ;  this  is  true  also  of  Mr.  Bpencer'a 
objectives.  Mr,  Tollea's  objectives  range  from 
8  in.  to  fi(  inch;  the  latter  objective  is  a 
marvel  of  optical  art.  Messrs.  J.  and  W. 
GruDow  of  New  York  have  sent  out  some 
very  fine  objectives,  ranging  from  2  in.  to  -j^ 
in.  They  have  not  attempted  generally  so 
bigh  angles  as  Spencer  and  ToUes,  but  have 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  mechanical 
arrangement  and  efficiency  of  their  stands,  and 
t^e  accessory  apparatus.  Mr.  William  Wales 
came  to  this  country  in  18S3,  and  settled  at 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  His  objectives  are  known  the 
world  over  for  their  excellence ;  and  among 
ToUes,  Wales,  and  Powell  and  Lealand  it  is 
now  impossible  to  assign  any  superiority  in 
the  performance  of  their  lenses.  The  supe- 
rior workmanship  and  elegant  form  of  the 
stands  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Zentmayer  of 
Pbiladelpbia  are  perhaps  not  eonalled,  certain- 
ly not  surpassed,  by  the  proauction  of  any 
Other  maker.    (See  6g.  2.)    Among  other  im- 

!>rovements  given  by  this  artist  to  the  work- 
ng  microHcopist  we  would  specially  mention 
the  remarkably  tliin  and  steady  stage  of  his 
"grand  American  microscope,"  his  invaluable 


f;lass  ata^  and  his  mecbaniosl  flnfrei*  for  piok- 
ng  up  and  arranging  diatoms.  The  latter 
invention,  described  in  the  "  American  Journal 
of  Science"  for  May,  1670,  is  an  inn>rovement 
on  the  invention  of  the  distinguished  American 
microacopist  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  described  in 
the  same  journal  for  May,  1S66.  Of  English 
opticians,  tbe  name  of  Andrew  Ross  baa  al- 
ways been  placed  foremost,  being  connected 
wtui  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  objec- 
tive, witbont  which  the  higher  powers  of  Iwge 
angle  would  be  almost  valueless;  we  allude 
to  the  adjustment  for  cover.    First  of  all  the 


opticians  Mr.  Ross  made  his  objectives  so  per- 
fectly corrected  for  spherical  and  chromatie 
aberration,  that  a  new  source  of  difficulty, 
apparently  almost  insurmountable,  preMnted 
itself.  He  fonod  that  these  aberrations,  so 
nicely  balanced,  were  disturbed  by  each  vary- 
ing tjiicknesa  of  the  thin  ooyering  glass  over 
the  object.  The  expedient  he  devised  to  rem- 
edy this,  was  to  alter  tbe  distance  between  the 
first  set  and  the  two  posterior  sets  of  achro- 
matics  composing  the  objective,  by  means  of 
a  delicate  screw  collar.  This  grand  and  capi- 
tal improvement,  for  which  Mr.  Ross  deserves 
the  rank  assigned  him,  has  been  adopted  by  all 
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a  and  En^ish  optjcltins,  ind 

recent];  by  die  FreDch  and  Germao.  The 
English  oniformlr,  if  we  except  the  amateur 
eHorta  of  Mr.  Wentiam,  make  the  front  eet 
movable ;  the  American  opticians  general!; 
move  the  two  posterior  seta,  the  front  being 
Immovable ;  the  latter  method  is  better,  the 
object  being  kept  easier  in  view  during  the 
adjustment,  anil  tliere  being  no  danger  of 
bnnging  the  front  lens  in  contact  with  the 


been  more  expensive  than  those  of  Powell  and 
Lealand,  or  gniith.  Beck,  and  Beck,  thongh 
the;  probably  do  not  snrpasa  them.  The  bnsi- 
uew  ie  now  conducted  b;  Mr.  Thomas  Ross 
and  Mr.  'Wenham.  Mr.  Ross's  objectives  range 
from  8  in.  to  -^  inch.  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Lealand,  so  far  at  least  as  the  obj|ectivee  and 
•ocesaories  are  conoemed,  are  qnite  equal  to 
any  living  opticians.  Both  the  low  and  high 
powere  of  this  firm  are  of  the  finest  character. 
While  the  general  plan  is  the  same,  there  are 
•ome  peealiarities  in  their  high  power  objeo- 
tivee  worth;  of  notice.  The  front  set  is  triple, 
and  the  front  lens,  being  of  crown  glass,  is  less 
Uable  to  iniar;  from  wiping,  or  accidental  con- 
tact with  tbe  object,  thou  the  soft  flint  of  oth- 
er opticians ;  bat  as  It  is  a  ver;  thin  plano- 
eonvex,  merel;  cemented  to  tbe  concave,  and 
not  burnished  in,  it  is  liable  to  injur;  b;  part^ 
ing  the  cement.  Messrs.  Smith,  Beck,  and  Beck 
(now  R.  and  J.  Beck)  are  more  widel;  known 
In  this  conntr;  than  the  other  firms.  Their 
"students' "and  "  educational  microscope  "  are 
the  forma  nsnallr  sold  by  the  dealers.  As 
optidans,  for  the  lower  power  objectives,  thev 
stand  side  b;  ride  with  the  otners  named. 
They  did  not  until  lately  furnish  objectives 
higher  than  t,  of  126°  angle.  We  can  onl; 
mention  the  names  of  Naohet,  Oberhanser,  and 
Keltner,  whose  objectives  are  excellent,  but 
Inferior  to  the  American  or  English ;  the;  are, 
however,  mnch  cheaper,  and  the  mechanical 
work  upon  their  instmmenta  ia  very  excellent, 
Tbe  name  of  Prof.  Amici  of  Modena  was  long 
associated  with  the  microscope.  The  objec- 
tives made  b;  him  consisted  of  six  series,  with 
•ogles  var;)ug  from  26'  to  1S0° ;  the  higher 
powere  had  no  adjustment  for  cover,  but  the 
front  lens  was  slightl;  concave,  and  a  drop  of 
water  iutroduoed  between  the  cover  and  the 
objective,  thus  in  a  measure  rendering  the  ad- 
justment unnecessary.  The  marked  advan- 
tage in  the  plan  of  Frol  Amici,  of  introdncing 
a  stratum  of  water  between  the  front  lens  of 
the  object  glass  and  the  thin  glass  covering  tbe 
object,  was  foil;  shown  by  its  originator  IS 
or  14  years  ago ;  but  it  was  only  after  Naohet 
of  Paris  adopted  the  idea  and  thereby  great!; 
improved  the  working  of  hia  objectives,  that 

?ticians  viewed  Amici's  principle  with  favor. 
F.  Ilartnack  of  Paris,  tne  successor  of  Ober- 
hauser,  at  once  adopted  the  "  immersion " 
■jetem,  as  it  is  callea,  and  soon  came  to  the 
ver;  front  of  all  objective  makers.    The  ad- 
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vantage  of  thia  tjatem  is  well  stated  by  Hat- 
ting: "As  the  water  is  a  stronger  lisht-ro- 
fracting  medium  than  air,  the  refiecUon  of 
the  rays  of  light  is  much  diminished  at  the 
under  surface  of  the  objective;  indeed  it  al- 
most entirely  ceases.  Hence  more  rays  of  light 
pass  into  the  microscope,  and  the  thin  stra- 
tum of  water  has  nearly  the  same  effect  as  an 
enlargement  of  the  angle  of  aperture.  This 
favorable  modification  iuflnenoes  chiefiv  the  pe- 
ripheral rajB,  which  fall  most  obliqnd;.  ^le 
peripheral  rays  have  most  influence  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  image,  which  takes  plaoe  in  front 
of  the  eye  piece ;  and  as,  b;  their  passing  through 
a  trannporent  object,  they  are  for  the  most 

Sart  deflected  from  their  course,  and  the  ^igbt 
eviations  thus  caused  became  visible  in  the 
image,  the  defining  power  of  the  microscope 
must  necessarily  be  increased  by  the  stratum  of 
water."  Tbe  magnifying  power  as  well  as  the 
angle  of  aperture  is  increased  by  tbe  stratum 
of  water  in  which  the  objective  is  immersed, 
for  the  water  acta  like  the  cover  ^ass,  and  tbe 
lenses  must  approach  each  other  m  proportion 
to  its  tblckness.  The  advantage  of  an  immer- 
sion lens  over  the  ordinary  dr;  objectives  can- 
not be  better  shown  than  b;  the  following  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  United  States 
arm;.  He  had  three  superior  lenses,  all  made 
b;  Powell  and  Lealand:  a  ^  and  a  A  dr; 
lenses,  and  a  ^  Immerrion  lens.  The  former 
lenses  could  resolve  only  the  IBth  band  on 
Robert's  Ifl-band  test  plate,  but  the  -^  immer- 
sion lens  not  only  resolved  into  lines  this  IGth 
band,  but  also  the  16th,  ITth,  18th,  and  Iflth 
bands.  Finally,  we  must  not  omit  to  name 
Mr.  Lister,  who  first  pointed  out  some  pecu- 
liarities posseesed  by  a  combination  of  three 
acbromatics  with  their  plane  sides  toward  the 
object,  the  crown  and  flint  being  cemented 
together,  and  whiob  were  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent improvements.  The  peculiar  form 
adopted  b;  Lister  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned; but  the  principles  are  the  same. — The 
stands  furnished  b;  tbe  principal  makers  ex- 
hibit a  great  variety  of  patterns,  and  combine 
various  excellences.  The  most  dcurable  points, 
VIE.,  freedom  from  tremor,  ease  of  illumina- 
tion, portioularl;  oblique  illumination,  facility 
in  the  appUoation  of  the  accessory  apparatus, 
and  delicacy  of  adjostmeut,  are  nearj;  equal 
in  the  flrst-olass  stands  of  the  principal  opti- 
cians; but  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  ciest  are 
those  of  Mr.  Zentma;er  and  of  R.  and  J.  Beck. 
Their  large  stands  mounted  on  two  pillars  ore 
remarkabl;  stead;.  Tbe  stage,  tbin  but  sub- 
stantial, is  large,  and  its  movements  ore  very 
amooth  and  delicate.  The  illuminating  and 
accessor;  apparatus  ia  carried  b;  a  sub-stage 
below,  and  most  easily  applied.  Tbe  illumi- 
nating mirror  is  large,  and  so  mounted  as  to 
give  ver;  oblique  illumination.  The  rackwork 
of  the  quick  adjustment  is  always  of  the 
smoothest  and  best  character  in  all  of  the  in- 
struments made  by  these  firms,  and  the  slow 
adjustment  very  delicate.    The  greatest  fault 
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in  tlieir  stands  is  the  attachment  of  the  sinw 
movement  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tabe  of  the 
microscope  itself.  In  tnis  respect  the  standB 
of  Rosa,  Powell  and  Lealand,  Spenoer,  Tulles, 
and  the  Messrs.  Grunow  are  superior.  With 
th«  high  powers,  the  springing  of  the  tnb« 
when  the  finger  is  applied,  and  the  shalcing 
when  the  adiuBtment  for  cover  is  attempted, 
are  disagreeable.  The  larger  stadents'  niicro- 
soope  made  bj  Beck  is  a  very  fine  instmmeat; 
the  stage  movements  and  adjustments  are  ver; 
complete.  The  stands  famished  bj  Ross  are 
heavy  and  cumbersome;  they  are,  however, 
exceedingly  stead/,  and  finished  with  extreme 
care.  Those  supplied  by  Powell  and  Lealand 
are  much  lighter,  and  have  some  pecnliar  ad- 
vantages. The  accessories  supplied  by  this 
firm  are  more  complete  than  those  of  any 
oth«r;  the  stage  of  uieir  new  and  largest  in- 
atrnment  is  very  thin,  and  allows  greater  ob- 
liquity of  illumination  than  that  of  Beck. 
Their  acbromaUc  condenser  is  beantifuUy  fin- 
ished; it  has  an  angle  of  170°.  The  stand 
itself  is  not  as  steady  as  that  of  Beck,  but  the 
fine  adjustment  is  more  conveniently  placed. 
The  stands  furnished  by  Messrs.  Gmnow  are 
of  different  patterns,  bat  all  excellent  in  beantv 
of  finish,  smoothness  of  adjnstment,  and  steadi- 
ness, oomparing  most  favorably  with  the  Eng- 
lish work.  The  stands  fumi^ed  by  Spencer 
and  ToUes  have  many  excellences,  and  are 
ver7  steadj. — All  good  instruments  should 
have  a  graduated  draw-tabe  within  the  main 
tabe,  and  the  latter  sbonld  be  not  less  than  1'4 
inch  in  diameter.  The  draw-tnbe  is  absolntelj 
necessary  for  micrometn-,  and  is  very  conve- 
nient to  receive  the  analyang  prism,  erector, 
or  Tolles's  ampUSer.  Two  aajastmenta  for 
focus  are  also  necessary,  one  qnick  by  rack- 
work  and  pinion,  the  other  very  delicate  bf 
screw.  The  pinion  heads  should  be  large,  to 
allow  of  most  delicate  movement,  and  Heaars. 
Beck  and  Zentmayer  graduate  the  head  of  the 
screw  of  the  fine  adjustment,  so  that  the  thick- 
ness of  covering  glass  may  be  measured.  A 
skilful  observer  may  dispense  with  the  rack 
movement,  and  produce  the  approximate  ad- 
Jostment  by  sliding  the  tube.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  in  most  of  the  French  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  "educational"  of  Beck. 
The  stase  movements  should  be  smooth,  and 
but  slightly  disturb  the  adjustment  when  in 
focus.  The  adjustment  for  wear  in  the  Eng- 
lish instruments  is  by  spring,  in  the  American 
by  screws;  the  former  involves  more  work 
for  the  maker,  but  is  better.  The  lever  stage, 
though  performing  finely  when  first  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker,  is  much  more  liable  to 
derangement  than  that  in  which  the  motions 
are  produced  by  rack  and  screw.  In  the  Beck 
instruments  the  rack  and  screw  are  both  so 
low  that  the  latter  passes  entirely  under  the 
bottom  of  the  stage,  which  is  consequently 
much  ttunner  than  it  can  b«  made  when  the 
screw  is  introduced  between  the  movable 
plates;  the  milled  heads  themselves  are  thus 


dropped  below  the  level  of  the  stage,  and  this 
is  deemed  of  great  imoortance ;  this  is  also  the 
case  with  Fowell  anu  Lealand's  large  micro- 
scope.— One  of  the  most  important  of  recent 
improvements  in  the  miccoecope  has  been  the 
adaptation  of  the  instrument  to  stereoscopic 
binocular  vision.  The  binocular  microscope, 
OS  we  now  have  it,  is  the  resolt  of  gradutJ 
progress  in  the  application  of  Prof,  wheat- 
stone's  discovery  of  the  stereoscope,  from  the 
year  1851,  when  Prof.  Riddell  of  New  Orleans 
first  attempted  the  production  of  micro-ste- 
reoscopic relief,  to  the  recent  simple  and  uni- 
versally used  invention  of  Hr.  Wenham.  M. 
Nachet,  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  Messrs.  Poweil  and 
T^aland,  Mr.  Tolleo,  and  Dr.  Barnard  have  also 
devised  special  plans  to  obtwn  the  same  effects. 
Some  of  them  have  their  own  special  advan- 
tages, hot  Hr.  Weohom's  recent  inventioD  is 


so  umple  that  it  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  by  American  and  English  makers. 
We  will  therefore  only  describe  here  his  in- 
vention, and  refer  the  reader  who  desires  in- 
formation of  the  plans  of  the  above  named 
gentleman  to  Beale's  "  How  to  Work  with 
the  Microscope"  (London,  1868);  to  Carpenter 
"  On  the  Microscope  "  (London,  1868) ;  and  to 
the  report  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  "  On  Ma- 
chinery and  Processes  of  the  ladogtrial  Arts, 
and  Apparatus  of  Precision,"  exhibited  at 
tbe  Paris  exposition  of  186T.  The  |>end]  of 
rajs  which  has  passed  through  the  objective 
In  is  cut  in  half  by  the  interposition  of  a  tra- 
pezoidal prism  a,  as  shown  in  fig.  S,  A ;  half 
of  the  rays  of  tlje  pencil  pass  up  the  tube  an 
usual,  and  tbe  other  half  enter  the  anterior 
face  of  the  prism  and  are  reflected  from  thu 
lateral  snrfaoea  h  and  c,  and  emerge  gt  d  to 
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proceed  np  the  secondary  tabe  2,  bb  ihoTii  in 
flg.  8,  B.  To  obtain  stereoscopic  effect  it  is 
abaolntely  necensry,  on  oocoont  of  the  oroM- 
inn  of  tlie  nj»  of  the  pencils  in  the  objective, 
that  those  rays  which  nave  emanated  from  the 
right-hand  half  of  the  cat  pencil  ahould  enter 
the  left  eje,  and  eiu  vena.  It  thia  doei  not 
take  place,  we  shall  have,  instead  of  stereo- 
•coptc  relief,  a  psendoscopio  effect;  that  Is, 
elevations  will  q)pear  as  aepressions  and  de- 
presnons  at  elevatioiw.  TLU  was  the  nue 
with  Prof.  Riddell's  invention  and  with  the 
first  plan  adopted  bj  Mr,  Wenham.  In  Mr. 
Wenham'e  recent  invention,  which  we  have 
Jost  described,  this  is  avoided  bj  caosing  the 
rays  reflected  from  the  hce  e  of  the  prism  to 
croaa  tboee  gcmg  directly  op  the  tnbe,  so  that 
the  right  eye  reMiTes  the  left  half  of  the  pen- 
cil, and  the  left  eye  the  right  half.  The  dis- 
tance bMween  the  ocnlars  1  and  S,  fig.  8,  A,  is 
adapted  to  different  eyea  by  means  of  racks  and 
a  puiioit,  by  which  they  are  moved  inward  or 
outward.  There  are  two  great  advantages  in 
nsing  the  binocntar  microscope:  first,  the  eyes 
are  subjected  to  equal  work,  and  thereby  are 
not  so  liable  to  fatigne  and  injury;  secondly, 
with  low  powers  we  obtdn  an  insight  into  the 
three  dimensions  of  a  body,  for  in  the  stereo- 
•conic  binooolar  we  see  into  the  depth  of  a 
body  aa  well  as  view  its  length  and  breadth. 
This  is  very  important  in  the  study  of  ttssnes, 
•a  we  see  how  they  ore  arranged  in  order  of 
distance  from  the  surface  of  Uie  body. — The 
Qsual  accessories  accompanying  the  microscope 
are:  an  achromatic  oondenaer,  a  buH's-eye  con- 
denser, small  oondenaer,  stage  and  eye-piece 
micrometers,  pt^aridng  apparatas,  camera  lu- 
cida,  animalonte  cage,  stage  forceps,  glass  para- 
bola, 6reot«r,  Lieberktkhns  and  dark  wells,  frog 
plate,  Ae.  The  name  of  achromatic  condenser 
naa  been  given  to  an  illuminating  apparatus 
con^sting  of  an  achromatic  objective  of  large 
angle,  furnished  with  a  wheel  of  diaphragms 
and  central  stops;  when  the  latter  are  used, 
oblique  illumination  is  obtained.  This  con- 
denser is  exceedingly  useful  in  the  ordinary 
studies  by  the  microscope.  With  the  proper 
adjostmeut  it  affords  a  nne  achromatic  illami- 
nation,  revealing  the  structure  of  the  object 
with  great  beanty  and  clearness ;  but  in  un- 
skiUnl  hands  it  will  be  of  little  service.  Bo 
I  oblique  illumination  is  concerned, 


Cfer  unilateral  light,  thocgh  some  particn- 
of  structure  are  best  revealed  by  aid  of 
the  achromatic  condenser.  The  condenser  is 
placed  below  the  main  stage,  and  can  be  ad- 
justed by  independent  rackwork,  so  aa  to  give 
the  best  illumination.  The  condenser  of  1T0° 
angle,  introduced  by  Powell  and  Lealand,  is 
spoken  of  very  highly  by  the  English  micro- 
•oopisto;  the  delicate  markings  of  naricula 
rhoDiboidei,  when  viewed  with  their  A  objec- 
tive, are  said  to  be  as  well  defined  aa  those  of 
Slevratigma  hippoeampu*  viewed  with  a  \. 
le  achromatio  condenser  of  Beck  has  an  an- 
^e  of  about  100°,    When  used  with  the  central 


stops,  the  proper  point  for  adjustment  may  bo 
determined  by  removing  the  eye  niece,  after 
the  objective  has  been  brought  into  tocos, 
looking  down  the  tube,  and  moving  the  con- 
denser by  means  of  its  own  rack  and  pinion, 
until  the  black  stop  appears  sharply  defined  in 
the  centre  of  the  field,  and  a  bright  illnminated 
ring  around  it.  If  the  stop  is  removed,  the 
whole  field  will  appear  brightly  ittnminated, 
unless  the  objective  i>e  of  much  greater  angle 
than  the  coodenser.  A  condenser  of  greater 
angle  than  100°  cannot  be  used  unless  tne  ob- 
ject ba  placed  npon  very  thin  glass;  all  diffi- 
cult test  objects  should  be  mount^  in  this 
manner  on  a  slip  of  mahogany,  or  on  a  per- 
forated glass  sliae.  The  condenser  itself,  or 
the  carrier,  should  have  some  means  of  adjust- 
ment to  make  its  axis  coincide  with  that  of 
the  objective ;  the  front  act  of  lenses  is  gen- 
erally made  to  be  removed,  thus  affording  an 
illuminator  of  lower  angle,  to  use  with  thicker 
glass  and  objectives  of  low  power.  In  using 
the  achromatio  condenser  by  lamp  light,  the 
bull's-eye  condenser  is  employed  to  render  the 
rays  parallel,  and  the  plane  ude  of  the  mir- 
ror is  used.  The  bull's-eye  condenser  conusta 
of  a  thick  plano-convei  lens,  of  short  focas, 
mounted  upon  a  stand  bo  that  it  can  be  used 
for  the  illnmiQation  of  opaque  objects.  Very 
excellent  oblique  illumination  may  be  obtained 
by  condensing  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
placed  about  two  feet  from  the  stage,  npon 
the  under  surface  of  the  slide,  the  light  being 
placed  in  front,  and  the  stage  slightiy  turned  up 
to  receive  it;  or,  the  microscope  being  placed 
horizontal,  the  light  may  be  off  ot  one  sioe,  ac- 
cording to  the  obliquity  desired.  As  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stage  will  not  ordinarily  allow  illu- 
mination at  a  mnch  greater  distance  than  60° 
from  the  ails,  a  sub-stage,  attached  to  the  upper 
plate  of  the  main  stage,  but  carrying  tiie  slide 
entirely  below  it,  is  furnished  by  Messrs,  Gm- 
now  and  by  Powell  and  Lealand,  and  may  lie 
rMdily  attached  to  any  microscope ;  this  allows 
illumination  of  any  obliquity.  In  unn^  the 
bull's-eye  condenser  for  this  purpose  with  a 
lamp,  the  plane  side  must  be  pi'eaented  toward 
the  object;  and  if  tiie  flame  be  Set,  its  edge 
must  be  presented.  The  small  condenser  is 
used  in  the  ssine  way  as  the  bull's-eye.  Where 
very  intense  illumination  ia  desired,  the  bull's- 
eye  is  placed  near  the  source  of  illumination, 
with  the  plane  side  toward  it.  so  as  to  render 
the  rays  nearly  parallel,  and  then  this  beam  of 
light  ia  further  condensed  by  the  small'  con- 
denser. An  achromatic  lenticular  prism  of 
short  focus  is  very  valuable  for  illumination. 
The  prism  should  be  so  mounted  that  It  can  be 
placed  to  reflect  converging  rays  on  the  obiect 
at  any  angle,  and  in  any  position,  both  below 
end  above  the  stage.  Experience  in  its  use 
will  to  a  great  extent  supply  the  need  of  an 
achromatic  condenser. — The  atage  micrometer 
ia  a  slip  of  glass  mled  into  01"  and  -001"  ot 
an  inch ;  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
camera  Indda,  or  to  determine  the  value  ot  the 
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dlvinoDa  of  the  eje-piece  miorometar.  The 
Freaob  scale  is  the  mUtimStre  divided  into  100 
or  SOO  parts.  The  eje-pieoe  micrometer,  known 
as  Jackson's  micrometer,  is  a  finelj  niled  glass 
scale,  introduced  bj  means  of  an  opening  be- 
tween the  field  and  e;e  lens  of  the  eye  piece, 
so  as  to  be  in  the  focns  of  the  eye  lens.  The 
valae  of  the  scale  is  determined  by  placing  the 
stage  micrometer  on  the  stage,  and  viewiiig  the 
divisions  vith  the  given  objeoUve  and  eye 
place;  thas,  if  10  divisions  of  the  eye  microm- 
eter oorresponded  with  one  (01'')  of  the  stage 
micrometer,  then  the  value  of  one  division  of 
the  eye-pieoe  micrometer  would  be  '001"  with 
that  particular  object  glass  and  eye  piece.  The 
stage  mtorometerVeing  replaced  by  any  object, 
its  dimensions  may  be  readily  ascertained  by 
noticing  how  many  divisions  of  the  scale  are 
subtended  by  it.  The  miorometers  of  this  de- 
scription are  very  convenient,  and,  when  care- 
folly  used,  accurate.  The  definition  is  Blightly 
injured,  however ;  this  objection  is  obviated 
by  Mr,  Tolles's  solid  micrometer  e;e  piece.  If 
the  observer  has  only  a  stage  micrometer,  the 
divisions  may  be  projected  on  paper  by  means 
of  the  camera  Incida;  then,  with  the  same  ob- 
jective and  eye  piece,  the  image  of  any  object 
being  projected  on  the  p^r,  its  dimensions 
ore  at  once  ascertained.  Measre.  Powell  and 
Lealand  furnish  a  cobweb  micrometer  sasoepti- 
ble  of  great  accuracy ;  it  is  similar  to  that  used 
for  astronomical  purposes.  Messrs.  Gmnow 
iiave  somewhat  improved  apon  Powell  and 
Lealand,  and  their  cobweb  micrometer  with 
orthoscopio  eye  piece  is  vary  delicate.  They 
also  furnish  Frannbofer's  stage  micrometer, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  absolute 
dimensions  of  the  object,  without  reference  to 
the  power  of  the  objective  or  eye  piece.  With 
careful  use  the  eye-piece  miorometar  is  as  ac- 
curate as  any  of  these,  and  much  leas  expen- 
— The  polarizing  apparatus  consists  of  ' 


>placed  below  the  object,  the  other  (termed  the 
analyzer)  above,  either  directly  over  the  eye 

giece,  where  it  generally  cuts  off  part  of  the 
eld,  or  at  the  lower  end  of  the  draw-tube; 
here,  if  the  prism  be  good  and  not  too  long,  it 
will  not  much  oSect  the  definition,  and  will 
allow  the  whole  field  to  be  visible.  Very  much 
depends  upon  these  prisms.  Those  supplied  by 
the  Messrs.  Grnnow  are  very  large  and  fine, 
and  the  analyzer  is  placed  by  them  directly 
above  the  objective;  it  la  too  large,  however, 
to  be  placed  so  low  down  without  injury  to 
the  definition.  Beck's  analyzer  is  much  shorter 
than  Grunow's,  and  may  be  used  either  over 
the  eye  piece  or  placed  in  the  end  of  the  draw- 
tube.  Tliere  is  mnclt  difference  in  these  prisms; 
some  scarcely  injure  the  definition  at  all,  and 
others  are  very  poor.  The  polarizer  is  usually 
somewhat  Ivger  than  the  aiialyzer.  The  oalo 
(par  is  very\oft,  and,  if  not  protected  by  thin 
glaaa  covers,  liable  to  injury.  A  set  of  revolv- 
ing selenites,  to  go  below  the  object,  between 


mounting  and  revolving  these  prisms;  perhaps 
Grunow's  is  the  most  elaborate,  but,  when  the 
revolvingselenitasare  included,  we  think  Beck's 
arraogemeat  the  most  oomplete.  A  "selenite 
stage  "  is  often  employed,  simply  placed  under 
the  object,  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  Hr. 
Darker  has  contrived  a  stage  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  selenites  revolve.  A  complete  po- 
larizing apparatus  la  very  important,  and  should 
be  attached  to  every  good  instrument.  Some- 
times tourmalines  are  used  instead  of  the  prisms 
of  calc  spar;  they  are  objectionable  on  account 
of  their  color,  but  placed  over  the  eye  piece 
do  not  at  all  obstruct  the  field  of  view. — The 
camera  lucida  furnishes  the  means  of  drawing 
or  sketching  outlines  of  objects  viewed  in  the 
microscope,  some  provision  for  which  is  abso- 
lutely neoessary.  Often  this  is  merely  a  plate 
of  neutral  tint  glass,  which,  placed  in  front  of 
the  eye  piece,  at  an  angle  of  46°,  when  the 
microscope  is  turned  horizontal,  reflects  the 
image  to  the  eye,  and  at  the  eame  time  pencil 
and  paper  upon  the  table  may  be  viewed 
through  the  glaaa.  A  better  contrivance  thaa 
this  is  the  steel  disk  of  Simmering,  made 
slightly  smaller  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye; 
this,  when  placed  in  front  oi:  the  eye  piece, 
enables  erne  to  view  object  aud  paper  at  the 
same  time.  In  these  contrivances,  and  also  in 
the  Nachet  drawing  prism,  the  object,  being 
viewed  after  but  one  reflection,  is  reversed 
right  and  lefL  Where  it  is  necessary  to  finish 
a  drawing  by  the  eye,  this  is  a  serious  diffi- 
culty ;  it  is  therefore  preferable  in  all  cases  to 
use  the  Wollaston  prism,  which  is  applied  so 
as  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole 
field,  uid  with  which  the  drawing  is  precisely 
as  it  appears  in  the  microscope  without  the 
prism.  A  little  practice  is  required  to  use  it 
well,  but  if  the  observer  will  take  care  to  have 
the  paper  strongly  illuminated,  while  the  ob- 
ject IB  only  enough  illuminated  to  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly, no  great  mfficulty  will  be  found.  But 
whoever  does  much  original  work  with  the 
microscope  should  net  depend  on  drawings 
made  with  the  camera  lucida,  but  should  team 
to  photograph  the  objects  be  haa  discovered,  or 
the  histological  preparations  he  has  made.  The 
eminently  sncceaaful  work  of  Dra.  Edward  Cnr> 
tis  and  J.  J.  Woodward,  at  the  army  medical 
museum  in  Washington,  should  encourage  all 
who  have  the  means  to  adopt  this  accurate 
method  of  permanently  securing  the  reenlta  of 
their  labors. — The  animalcule  cage  is  a  simple 
contrivance  by  means  of  which  a  drop  of  water 
may  be  retained  between  two  glass  plates, 
which  may  be  approximated  so  as  to  just  con- 
fine the  object,  without  allowing,  if  it  be  liv- 
ing, too  much  freedom  of  movement;  it  is 
often  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  com- 
pressor, for  crushing  soft  bodies  more  or  leas 
during  the  examination. — The  stage  forceps  is 
exceedingly  useful  for  the  examination  of  snuJI 
insects.    At  one  end  is  usually  placed  a  bit  of 
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cork,  enclosed  in  a  brua  cylinder  pierced  with 
holeA,  to  receive  an  inseot  pin,  in  ease  it  be  de- 
nrable  to  examine  cabinet  Bpeclmetui.  The 
forceps  should  have  free  movement  in  all  direo- 
tiona.  The  recent  ones  supplied  b;  Beck  have 
a  ball  and  socket  movement ;  they  are  attached 
to  the  Dpper  stage  pkte,  and  thus  are  moved 
by  the  rack  and  screw  of  the  stMe.— The 
parabola  was  originslty  contrived  by  Mr.  Wen- 
Bam,  and  was  comiiosed  of  a  silver  reflector ; 
h  ia  DOW  made  of  glass,  the  onter  surface  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  parabola.  The  rays  of  light, 
entering  the  glass  throDgh  a  plane  surface 
below,  snfFer  total  reflection,  and  emerge  with- 
out refraction,  the  npper  surface  of  tbe  trun- 
cated parabola  being  concave,  so  that  each  re- 
flected ray  strikes  npon  the*SQrface  perpen- 
dicularly. The  glass  parabola  has  a  small  nole 
in  the  axis,  carrying  a  sliding  rod,  with  a  small 
disk,  which  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  of  aperture  of  the  objec- 
tive, until  the  direct  light  is  exolnded ;  the  ob- 
ject is  then  exhibited  entirely  by  oblique  light 
OD  a  dark  field.  The  polyeyttina  are  beauti- 
fully shown  by  this  illumination,  and  also  parts 
of  insects  with  the  lower  powers. — The  erec- 
tor oonaisCa  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  lower  end  of  the  draw-tnbe ; 
by  means  of  these  the  object  is  seen  without 
being  inverted.  The  magnifying  power  is 
mach  diminished,  and  the  deflnilion  injured ; 
and  one  who  intends  to  dissect  under  tbe  com- 
pound microscope,  had  better  at  onoe  learn  to 
manipulate  witnont  it.  The  ingenious  erect- 
ing prism  of  Naobet  may  be  nsed,  which  does 
not  m  the  least  injnre  the  definition.  In  this 
ease  the  npright  stand  of  Nachet  will  be  found 
very  steady  and  oonvenient. — The  npright  po- 
rition  of  the  continental  stand,  with  its  short 
tntie  and  low  stage,  is  better  adapted  for  real 
work,  in  dissection  and  in  monnting  objects, 
tiian  the  more  elaborate  English  and  American 
iDstmments;  while  the  latter  are  superior  for 
the  reeolntton  of  test  objects  and  for  the  study 
of  tissues  already  prepared  and  monnt«d  under 
the  low  vertical  instrument. — Lieberkbhns  are 
polished  silver  specula  fitted  to  the  lower 
powers,  the  polished  surface  being  presented 
to  the  object;  they  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  what  are  termed  dark  wells,  which  con- 
rist  of  a  slender  rod  carrying  at  the  summit  a 
blackened  cap  of  brass,  and  are  placed  directly 
under  the  object  so  as  to  cot  off  the  direct 
light ;  where  the  object  itself  is  mounted  on  an 
opaqne  backgronnd,  they  are  unnecessary.  Tbe 
light  reflected  from  the  mirror  below,  falling 
upon  the  LieberkQhn,  ia  condensed  upon  the 
object.  There  are  many  opaque  objects  which 
cannot  be  well  seen  without  this  kind  of  illnmi- 
nation,  and  it  is  justly  considered  a  very  im- 
portant addition  to  the  apparatus. — The  frog 
plate  is  a  flat  mahogany  or  metal  plate,  having 
a  slightly  elevated  glass  platform,  and  the  edge 
of  the  plate  pierced  with  holes  or  fnrnished 
with  q>lit  pins.  By  means  of  threads  tied  to 
the  toes  of  the  frog,  the  web  may  be  ^read 


out  on  the  plate,  the  body  of  the  frog  being 
enclosed  in  a  b^  and  strapped  to  the  plate ; 
care  must  be  taken  oAt  to  draw  the  string  too 
tightly  around  the  mouth  of  the  bag  where 
the  leg  protrudes,  ss  it  stops  the  circuUtion. 
The  bag  may  be  dispensed  with  by  holding  the 
frog  a  moment  or  two  in  water  of  12D°  F., 
when  it  becomes  perfectly  rigid  and  apparently 
insensible.  In  this  oonditton  it  may  be  opened, 
and  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood  in  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  mesentery  most  beautifully 
exhibited  i  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
parts  moist.  For  minute  dissection  we  have 
found  the  eye  iuatroments  exceedingly  usefuL 
Fine  scissors  and  forceps  are  made  for  this 
purpose,  of  most  excellent  quality,  by  Char- 
riSre  of  Paris.— In  working  with  tbe  monocu- 
lar microscope,  one  ahonld  acquire  the  habit 
of  keeping  both  eyes  open.  If  the  eyes  are 
allowed  to  rest  easy,  and  then  the  focus  care- 
fully adjusted  to  suit  while  thus  resting,  no 
great  fatigue  will  be  experienced  in  using  the 
microscope;  if,  however,  the  focns  is  only  ap- 

Eroiimated,  and  then  distinct  vision  obtained 
y  forcing  tbe  eye,  severe  pun  and  headache 
will  ensue.  The  writer  has  worked  with  a 
bright  Kght  for  six  or  eight  hours,  with  but 
slight  intermission,  without  fatigue.  Long  ex- 
perience and  great  caution  are  reouiute  in  in- 
terpreting the  phenomena  revealea  by  the  mi- 
croscope, and  one  soon  learns  that  things  are 
not  always  whet  they  seem.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  justiy  urged  against  its  use.  When 
directed  by  skilful  hands,  and  guided  by  expe- 
rience, its  revelations  are  of  tbe  most  exalted 
and  truthful  character.  No  one  can  hope  to 
succeed  In  the  department  of  natural  history 
who  is  not  a  skilful  microscopiat  A  north 
light,  coming  from  the  left  band,  the  stage 
movements  being  at  the  right  hand,  is  the  best 
light  for  day.  At  night,  tbe  naphtha  or  cool 
oil  lamp,  as  now  made  by  Beck,  pves  the  n: 


very  effective  arrangement  for  illumination  ia 
that  used  by  Dr.  Edward  Onrtis  of  New  York  : 
"A  small  petroleum  lamp  is  placed  in  a 
dgar  box,  which  stands  on  one  of  itsends.  On 
one  side  of  the  box  is  cut  a  small  aperture, 
in  which  ia  placed  a  piece  of  blue  glass,  to 
soften  the  light  as  it  passes  to  the  microscope 
mirror.  Another  larger  opening  is  made  in  tne 
front  of  the  box,  and  is  occupied  by  three  dif- 
ferent glasses.  The  one  nearest  the  lamp  is  a 
square  piece  of  ground  glass ;  tbe  next  one  is 
also  square  and  fiat,  but  colored  blue.  Finally, 
a  plano-convex  lens  of  long  focus  is  placed  At 
such  an  inclination  as  to  condense  the  rays 
of  light,  thus  softened,  on  to  the  work-table 
for  use  in  dissecting  or  in  arranging  prepara- 
tions."— Many  of  the  "  test  objects  "  have  been 
so  long  known  that  it  aeems  almost  unneces- 
sary to  mention  them.  Tbe  markings  on  the 
siliclons  sheila  of  diatoms  have  been  highly 
recommended.  As  general  teats,  they  are  no 
doubt  very  serviceable,  but  they  are  not  en- 
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tlrelj  to  be  relied  upon  nnleu  the  same  speci- 
men is  used  in  compariBons,  on  tbe  iame  stand, 
and  witli  the  same  iUnmination.  Id  the  fol- 
lowing tdbte  tbe  nsnal  tests,  both  for  direct  and 
obliqae  illumination,  are  given : 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  lineation  of 
different  species  of  diatomaetm  which  have 
been  employed  as  tests ;  the  ineasnrements  are 
those  of  Messrs,  Snllivant  and  Wormlej : 
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J.  D.  Moller  of  Wedel,  in  Holstein,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  beaatifnl  mountings,  furnishes 
a  plate  on  which  are  monntedi,  in  a  line,  the 
following  20  diatoms,  in  the  order  designated 
by  Dr.  Grunow;  1,  trietratiwnfmrvt;  3,  pin- 
nularia  nobilit;  8,  natieula  lyra,  var. ;  4,  no- 
vieula  lyra ;  6, pirmvlaria inttrrv^tayyax.  \  6, 
StauToniit  phmnieentsron  ;  7,  iframmalophcra 
marina  (more  coarsely  marked  than  Bonr- 
goyne's  variety) ;  9,  pltaroiiffma  Balticam  ; 
S,  pUuroiigma  aewnxnaUim ;  10,  Nitnrihia 
amphioiyt;  11,  plmirotigma  angtilatum;  IS, 
grammaU)phoraoceaaieamhtilUnma(marina)\ 
19,  turirtlla  gemma  ;  li,  Nituekia  immotdta  ; 
Ifi,  pUaroiijfjna  /ateiola,  var. ;  16,  turirtlla 
gtmma  (lon^tadinal  lines  and  beads) ;  IT, 
eytnatopUtira  tlliptiat ;  18,  tumifluIaerasstiMr- 
vu,fru»tulia  Sxeoniea;  19,  XiUtehia  eurvu- 
la ;  20,  ttmphipUura  pellueida.  Dr.  Wood- 
yrard  has  pnotograpbea  turirella  ffetama,  and 
has  obtwned  the  longitudinal  strite  as  "  rows 
of  minnte  hemlspheriMl  bosses.  The  fine  trans- 
verse stria  connted  longitndinslly  st  the  rate 
of  72  to  the  f^u  of  an  inch.    TransTersely 


these  lines  were  resolved  into  beaded  appear- 
ances, which  counted  laterally  84  to  the  ^^^ 
of  an  inch."  ("  American  Jonmal  of  Science," 
llay,  1671.)  But  all  or|[siiio  markings  are  va- 
riable as  to  dimenuuDB  and  visibility,  and  hence 
are  not  comparable  except  when  one  and  the 
some  object  is  osed  in  the  oonparison  of  the 
efficiency  of  two  lenses.  Hr.  Nobert  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  oomparsble  test  objects  to 
microscopists  by  ruling  on  glass  plates  bands 
of  parallel  lines,  the  iti stances  between  the  lines 
of  successive  bands  constantly  decreasing.  Hia 
most  recent  plate  contwos  IS  bands.  The 
distanoe  between  the  lines  in  the  first  baud 
is  iVin  of  A  Paris  line,  and  deoreases  by  f^^ 
in  eadi  to  the  IBth,  in  which  it  is  Ts.hv- 
The  lines  in  the  higher  orders  of  bands  ore  ta 
close  together  as  thuss  of  the  diatoms  whose 
markings  are  difficult  to  resolve.  M.  Sohultcd 
resolved  the  Ifith  band,  and  subsequently  Dr. 
H.  Frey  resolved  the  ITth,  with  a  Hartnaok 
immerrion  No,  11.  In  1869  Dr.  Woodward 
resolved  the  IStb  and  IBth  bands  with  an 
immersion  y,  of  Powell  and  Leoland,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Curtis  photographed  them.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward says  ("American  Journal  of  Science," 
September,  186S):  "Tbe  photograph  of  Dr. 
Curtis  was  taken  withont  an  eye  piece  and  wi^ 
such  a  distance  that  the  Immernon  -/^  gavs 
1,000  diameters.  The  illaminiition  was  by  snn- 
li^t  paseed  through  the  ammonio-aulphate  of 
copper,  a  4  objective  of  148°  angle  of  aperture 
beingmea  as  the  condenser,  withont  diaphragm 
or  atop,  and  obliquity  of  light  obtained  by 
means  of  the  centring  screws  of  tbe  seoond- 
ary  stage,  .  ,  .  Returning  now  to  this  immer- 
sion -^i  it  may  be  remarked  thst  the  work  jnst 
done  with  it  has  sn  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  real  Umits  of  microsoepie  vision. 
Nobert,  in  sending  me  the  plate  above  de- 
scribed, wrote  me  that  In  his  opinion  the  IGtb 
band  was  the  limit  of  possible  microscopic  vi- 
sion. He  based  hia  opmioo  npon  Frannhofer's 
formula  with  regard  to  the  spectra  of  eratinga, 
and  upon  the  known  wave  length  of  light  anda- 
latlons.  Dr.  Barnard  of  Columbia  college,  New 
Tork,  after  reading  Nobert's  letter,  writes  me 
that  in  his  opinion  Frsiinhofer'a  formula  does 
not  apply  to  the  Tisibilitj  of  fine  lines  when 
observed  with  a  modem  microscope  of  high 
power,  since  the  great  sngle  of  aperture  of  '&a 
objective  permits  oblique  rays  to  reach  the 
eye,  and  iraunhofer's  formula  applies  only 
when  the  eye  is  perpendicular  to  the  grating. 
Dr.  Barnard  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the 
limit  suggested  by  Nobert  has  no  real  ^xia* 
teuce.  In  his  letter,  which  I  should  mention 
was  written  before  he  was  aware  that  1  had 
satisfactorily  resolved  any  of  the  bands  beyond 
the  ICtb,  he  proposed  that  a  trial  should  be 
made,  to  resolve  tbe  test  piste  with  monochro- 
matic light,  of  colors  longer  than  the  violet 
which  I  had  been  nsing.  Accordingly,  obtain- 
ing monoobromatio  light  by  a  prism  on  which 
a  ray  of  sunlight  was  thrown,  I  sooceeded  after 
some  trials  in  saUafaotorily  reaolring  the  19th 
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band  with  eadi  of  tbe  colon  of  the  Bpectrnm, 
from  the  violet  to  the  red.  It  may  therefore 
b«  concluded  that  the  present  limit  to  micro- 
Bcopio  Tinon  ie  simply  the  goodneu  of  the 
objective;  end  the  rapiditj  of  recent  improve- 
ments  may  well  lead  us  to  hope  for  a  still  fur- 
ther advance."  Subsequently  Nobert  ruled, 
for  the  scrutiny  of  Dra.  Barnard  and  Wood- 
ward, lines  Hpproiimated  even  closer  than  the 
19th  band,  bat  the  tent  has  exceeded  as  yet  the 
resolving  power  of  their  lenses.  In  judging  of 
the  merits  of  an  objective,  it  eppeara  to  qs  that 
obhqne  illumination  haa  been  too  much  dwelt 
upon.  The  angle  of  aperture  having  been  as- 
certained, the  reneral  merits  wilt  be  much 
more  apparent  dv  nse  of  testa,  Nobert's  lines 
toT  example,  witn  the  l>eat  central  illnmina- 
tion.  If  the  acale  of  podttra  plumbta  is  em- 
ployed, select  a  medium-sized  rather  than  a 
large  one.  The  wedge-shaped  dots  shonld  be 
sharply  defined,  wi^out  fog  or  mist.  The 
scales  of  the  American  podura  are  not  dott«d 
bnt  lined,  and  are  not  so  suitable. — Bee  Qaekett 
"Od  the  Use  of  the  Hicroaoope"  (London, 
1S48;  laste(l.,16S0);  BobiiL,i>ufflt«-i>K0i>e(Pa- 
ria.  1849) ;  Harting,  Net  Mitretiaop  (Utrecht, 
1862;  translated  into  Oetraan  hy  Dr.  Theile, 
Brnnswick,186fl) ;  Wythes,  "TheMicroscopist" 
(Philadelphia,  18&8);  Schacht,  "The  Wcro- 
scope,"  editedbyCurrey  (London,  IS66);  Grif- 
fith and  Henfrey,  " Hicrographio  Dictionary: 
Introdnction " (London,  lB6fl);  Goese,  "Even- 
ings at  ^e  Microscope"  (London  and  New 
Tork,  ISCQ) ;  West,  "  Half  Honra  at  the  Hicro- 
acope"  (London,  1859);  Beale,  "Application 
of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine"  (2d 
ed.,  London,  1869);  Clarke,  "Objects  for  the 
Microscope"    {London,    1869);    Hogg,    "The 


Carpenter,  "  On  the  Microscope,  its  Revela- 
tions, and  its  Uses"  (London  and  Philadelphia, 
1868);  Woodward,  "  Pboto-micrography,"  in 
the  "American  Jonmal  of  Science,"  vols.  slii. 
and  I. ;  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  "  Microscopes,"  in  his 
"Report  on  the  Apparatna  of  the  Exact  Sci- 
ences exhibited  in  tne  Paris  Exposition,  186T;" 
H.  Frey,  "The  Microscope  and  Microscopical 
Technology,"  translated  from  the  German  and 
edited  by  George  Cutter,  M.  D.  (New  York, 
18T2);  "Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  So- 
ciety of  London ;"  and  "  Qnarteriy  Jonmal  of 
Mioroacopioal  Sdence"  (Lmidon). 

■ICR03TBE9IB9.    See  MBaASTBEHBa. 

MiavrASlMBra.    See  supplement. 

MIB19,  the  name  of  several  mythical  kings 
of  Phrygia,  Rawlinson  remarks  in  a  note  to 
Herodotus:  "In  the  royal  house  of  Phrygia, 
the  names  Midas  and  Gordiua  seem  to  have 
alternated  perpetually,  aa  in  that  of  Oyrene 
the  nnmas  liattus  and  Arcesilaus.  Everf 
Riryginn  king  mentioned  in  ancient  hiatory  b 
either  Midas,  son  of  Gordins,  or  Gordiiis,  son 
of  Midas.  Bouhier  reckons  four  kiogx  of 
Phrygia  named  Midas,  each  the  son  of  a  Gor- 
diua.   Three  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Herod- 
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otna."  Dnncker,  in  Qetehichle dei  Altwthvm* 
(4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1874),  places  the  reign  of  the 
first  Midas  m  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
B.  C,  and  supposes  the  dynasty  to  have  be- 
come extinct  in  the  6th,  with  the  successors  of 
the  third  Midas,  King  Gordins  and  hia  son 
Adrastus.  The  following  is  the  principal  myth 
connected  with  the  name  of  Midas.  Midas  con- 
ferred a  favor  on  Bacchus,  and  the  god  deured 
him  to  sek  whatsoever  he  pleased.  Midas  re- 
qnested  that  everything  touched  by  him  might 
become  gold.  The  request  was  granted,  but  as 
hia  food  nnderwent  the  metamorphosis  as  well 
as  all  things  else,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
Btarvfltion,  and  implored  the  god  to  recall  his 
grant.  Bacchus  bade  him  bame  in  the  Pacto- 
lus;  and  Midas  baviag  done  so,  instantly  his 
touch  lost  its  auriferous  power  in  the  case  of 
all  things  essential  to  life,  while  the  sands  of 
the  river  were  converted  into  gold.  Midas 
was  once  chosen  umpire  In  a  musical  contest 
between  Pan  and  Apollo;  he  awarded  the  palm 
to  Fan,  in  revenge  for  which  Apollo  changed 
his  ears  into  those  of  on  ass.  Midas,  to  hide 
thia  deformity,  used  to  wear  a  lohed  cap ;  hut 
the  slave  whose  business  it  was  to  cut  hia  hoir 
became  privy  to  the  secret,  which  so  troubled 
him  that,  afraid  to  reveal  it  to  a  fellow  mor- 
tal, and  unable  to  keep  it  to  himself,  he  dug 
a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  whispered  into  it: 
"King  Midaa  has  asses'  ears."  He  then  filled 
up  the  bole,  but  a  reed  iprnng  np  on  the  spot, 
which,  aa  often  aa  the  wind  blew,  whispered 
his  words  to  the  world.  Midas  is  tiii  to  have 
killed  himself  by  drinking  the  blood  of  an  ox. 

HDbELBDBC,  a  town  of  Holland,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Zealand,  ritnat«d  near  toe  cen- 
tre of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  82  m.  8.  W.  of 
Amsterdam ;  pop.  in  1671,  16,680.  The  town 
is  circular,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a 
bostioned  mound,  the  top  of  which  forms  a  fa- 
vorite public  promenade.  It  has  a  gymnasium, 
an  academy  of  design,  a  clinical  school,  a  thea- 
tre, and  variona  mannfactures.  The  town  hall 
was  built  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  1468,  and  is 
ornamented  with  26  colossal  statues  of  counta 
and  countesses  of  Flanders.  The  town  wac 
founded  in  1183,  belonged  for  some  time  to 
the  Hansa,  and  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  Spaniards  in  1574.  The  British  lost  7,000 
men  here  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  du- 
ring the  famous  Walcheren  expedition  in  1809, 

MIDDLE  iCiS.    Bee  Aoss. 

MIDDUBDIT,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  Ad- 
dison CO.,  Vermont,  on  Otter  creek  at  Middle- 
bnry  falls,  and  on  the  Rutland  division  of  the 
Central  Vermont  railroad,  85  m.  S.  of  Burling- 
ton, and  88  m.  B.  W.  of  Montpelier ;  pop.  fn 
1870,  8,086.  It  is  surrounded  hv  attractive 
mountain  scenery.  Fine  white  ana  variegated 
marble  is  found  here,  and  large  quantities  are 
quarried  imd  exported.  The  town  contains 
a  cotton  factory,  a  woollen  factory,  an  iron 
fonndery,  a  national  bank,  a  weekly  newspa- 
per, 14  pnblie  schools,  including  a  high  school, 
and  five  churches.    It  is  the  seat  of  Middla- 
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bary  college,  ander  the  control  of  the  Oongre- 

gatJonalists,  opened  iu  ISOO.  It  occnpiea  three 
large  bnildings,  and  in  18TS-'4  had  S  professors, 
62  students,  a  cabinet  of  EoQlogj,  botanj,  and 
mineraJogj,  and  a  library  of  11,000  Tolumes. 

MIDDLBSBOKMGH,  a  town  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  the  Korth  riding,  on  the  Tees,  Si 
ID.  from  its  month  and  29  m.  8.  6.  E.  of  New- 
OB-ttle-on-Tyne;  pop.  in  18T1,  88,680.  The 
population  of  the  township  in  1821  was  only 
40;  in  1881,  164:  In  1841, 4,000;  in  1851, T,481. 
The  rapid  JBctease  is  attribntahle  to  the  rise  of 
the  oou  trade,  consequent  on  the  opening  of 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  from  the 
coUieriefl  of  loath  Durham.  The  town  was 
regularly  and  subetantialfy  built  by  a  joint- 
stock  oompany,  as  a  port  for  loading  colliers. 
In  1878  it  had  81  places  of  worship.  There  is 
also  a  national  school,  and  an  observatory. 
The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  in 
1871  was  1,276,  tannage  247,937 ;  cleared  1,407, 
tonnage  288,953.  There  are  important  roanu- 
factories  of  sail  oloth  and  rope,  an  extensive 
pottery,  iron  works,  and  ship  yuds. 

nDDLESEX.  L  A  N.  E.  oounty  of  MassB' 
ohnsetta,  horderins  on  New  Hampshire,  bound- 
ed S.  £.  by  the  Charles  river  and  drained  hy 
tbe  Merrimaek,  Nashua,  and  Ooncord  rivera, 
and  other  streams;  area,  8S8  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in 
18T0, 374,858.  The  immenae  water  power  sup- 
plied by  a  number  of  streams  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  manufactures.  Several  railroads  in- 
tersect the  coanty.  Tbe  chief  prodnctlotu  in 
1870  were  20,350  bnshels  of  rye,  190,985  of 
Indian  com,  66,303  of  oats,  14,880  of  barley, 
443,099  of  potatoes,  620,188  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
74,878  tons  of  hay.  There  were  on  fannsS,8S8 
horses,  18,887  milch  cows,  2,107  working  oxen, 
7,360  other  cattle,  S83  sheep,  and  8,104  swine. 
The  total  nnmber  of  manufactoriag  establisb- 
ments  was  1,678,  employing  $43,626,466  cap- 
ital, and  having  an  annual  prodact  of  $118,- 
147,270.  The  chief  establishments  were  7  for 
bleaching  and  dyeing,  164  mannfactories  of 
boots  and  shoes,  16  of  boot  and  shoe  findings, 
3  uf  carpets,  54  of  men's  clothing,  20  of  cotton 
' ),  6  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  21  of  flouring 


her  and  elaatio  goods,  21  of 
forma,  TO  of  leather,  3  of  liquors,  48  of  lumber, 
62  of  machinery,  36  of  soap  and  candles,  8  of 
straw  goods,  66  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron 
ware,  1  of  watches,  23  of  woollen  goods,  13  of 
worsted  goods,  and  4  cotton  and  woollen  print 
works.  Capitals,  Cambridge  and  Lowell.  II. 
A  8.  county  of  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Long 
Island  sound  and  intersected  hy  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  which  also  forma  a  part  of  the  E. 
boundary ;  area,  abont  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
35,722.  The  snrface  is  somewhat  uneven,  and 
tbe  soil  generally  fertile.  Several  streams  fnr- 
nish  water  power.  The  New  Haven  and  New 
London  railroad  pasaea  through  the  8.  part 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  6,841  bnah- 
ela  of  wheat,  17,101  of  rye,  86,451  of  Indian 
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com,  40,862  of  oats,  176,281  of  potatoes,  600,- 
827  lbs.  of  tobacco,  13,644  of  wool,  404,890  of 
batter,  89,862  tons  of  hay,  and  2,0SS  gallons  of 
Borghnm  molasses.  There  were  1,636  horsee, 
6,081  milch  cows,  8,988  working  osen,  5,603 
other  cattle,  4,735  sheep,  and  2,6U9  swine.  In 
ISTO  the  coonty  contained  429  manufacturiox 
eatahliahmenta,  employing  4,608  hands,  aai 
having  a  coital  of  (4,614.880,  and  an  annual 
product  of  $7,719,687.  The  principal  mann- 
factories  were  2  of  aericultural  implements,  10 
of  bells,  10  of  men's  clothing,  IT  of  cotton 
goods,  2  of  edge  tools  and  axes,  ^8  of  hardware^ 
8  of  hooks  and  eyes,  9  of  iron  castings,  4  of 
turned  ivory,  3  of  musical  instruments,  8  of 
printing  paper,  8  of  plated  ware,  1  of  pnmp& 
3  of  sewing  machines,  12  of  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  ware,  1  of  washing  machines,  4  ^p 
yards,  11  flour  mills,  and  IS  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tals, MiddletowD  and  lladdam.  IlL  A  central 
county  of  New  Jersey,  intersected  hy  tbe  Bai^ 
itan  river  and  bounded  £.  by  Baritan  bay  and 
Staten  Island  sound ;  area,  899  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  46,039.  The  snrface  is  level  toward  tbe 
S.  E.  and  undulating  in  the  N.  and  N.  E. ;  and 
tbe  soil,  which  varies  from  a  light  aand  to  a 
deep  clay,  is  generally  fertile.  It  is  intersected 
hy  the  Oamden  and  Amboy,  the  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Freehold  and  Jaroesburg  railroads, 
Tbe  chief  productions  in  1870  were  106,158 
bushels  of  wheat,  16,967  of  rye,  428,848  of  In- 
dian com,  271,332  of  oats,  248,830  of  Irish  and 
12,891  of  sweet  potatoes,  418,484  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  87,160  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,888 
horses,  6,136  milch  cows,  8,728  other  cattle, 
3,449  sheep,  and  8.468  swine;  83  manufacto- 
ries of  brick,  1  of  freight  and  passenger  cars,  1 
of  drugs  and  chemicals,  S  of  India-rubber  and 
elastic  goods,  2  of  iron  castings,  1  of  pttper 
banf^ngs,  3  of  sash,  doors,  and  hlinds,  3  of 
stone  and  earthen  ware,  13  flour  mills,  4  aaw 
mills,  6  tanneries,  8 distilleries,  4shtp  yards,  and 
1  cork-cutting  establishment.  Capital,  New 
Brunswick.  IT.  An  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Chesapeake  bay,  at  the  month  of 
tlia  Rappahannock  riv^,  which  forma  its  N.  E. 
boundary,  and  bounded  8.  W.  by  the  Pianco- 
tanfc  river;  area,  170 sq.m,;  pop.  in  1670, 4,981, 
of  whom  2,623  were  colored.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  16T0  were  19,660  bushels  of  wheat, 
8G,96T  of  Indian  com,  11,420  of  oats,  and 
18,764  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  426  horsea, 
TT7  milch  cows,  1,189  other  cattle,  1,277  aheep, 
and  2,610  swine.    Capital,  Saluda. 

MIDDLESEX,  a  8.  w.  coanty  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  watered  by  the  Thamea,  Auz  Sables, 
and  Sydenham  rivers ;  area,  1,228  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1671,  82.696,  of  whom  28,464  were  of  Eng- 
lish, 26,669  of  Irish,  20,364  of  Scotch.  2,888  of 
German,  and  1,075  of  Dutch  origin,  and  1,278 
were  Indianii.  It  is  traversed  by  tbe  Grand 
Trunk,  the  Great  Western,  and  the  London  and 
Port  Stanley  railways.    Capital,  London, 

UDDLiSEX,  a  8.  E.  oounty  of  England, 
bordering  on  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Kent,  Sar- 
rey,  and  Buckinghamshire ;  area,  288  aq.  m. ; 
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pop.  in  1S71,  2,688,883.  It  is  the  raaalleat 
couDt;  in  the  kingdom  except  Rntland,  but 
the  greatest  io  populatioii,  wealth,  and  impor' 
tance,  aa  it  compruea  the  greater  part  of  Lon- 
don, which  occupies  51  sq.  m.  of  the  coanty. 
Much  of  the  ]and  is  devoted  to  market  garden- 
ing, though  more  of  it  ia  in  meadow  and  paa- 
tnre.  The  chief  towns,  besides  London,  are 
Brentford,  the  capital,  Honnslow,  and  Uxbridge. 

UDDLE  IHIBhT.    See  Laoakb. 

UDDLEnN)  the  name  ot  a  family  noted  in 
the  history  of  South  Carolina.  1.  Ednnl,  its 
founder,  was  a  natire  of  Twickenham,  Lng- 
Uud,  where  he  inherited  a  large  property.  lie 
removed  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  conncil  tuder  the  lorda  proprietors  in 
1680, 10  years  after  its  settlement.  He  evinced 
decided  repnblicaD  tendencies,  and  maintained 
popular  rights  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, n.  Irtfesr,  son  of  the  preceding,  wsa  a 
member  of  the  council  in  1712.  His  Inflnence 
waa  exerted  in  favor  of  popular  olaimB,  op- 
poung  the  close  borough  Bjstem  of  the  lords 
proprietors,  and  finally  be  headed  the  revoln- 
tion  which  threw  off  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment and  placed  the  colony  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  crown  (ITl  0).  He  was 
governor  of  the  colony  from  172C  to  1781, 
after  which  he  remained  in  the  royal  council. 
ni.  HcwT,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an  aged 
man  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  but  was 
sent  as  a  delegat«  from  South  Carolina  to  con- 
gress, of  which  body  he  was  preddent  in  1776. 
IT.  irtkar,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  the 
family  seat  on  Ashley  river  in  1748,  died  Jan. 
J,  1767.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Westminster  schools,  and  the  univerdty  of 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  revolntlonary  leader. 
Be  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of 
the  first  conncil  of  safety.  In  17T6  he  was 
sent  as  a  delwate  of  the  state  to  congress,  and 
as  SDch  affixed  his  signatnre  to  the  Declaration 
ot  Independence.  He  held  his  seat  in  con- 
gress till  1777,  declined  the  Kovemorship  of 
South  Carolina  in  1778,  took  the  field  for  the 
defence  of  Charleston  in  1770,  saw  bis  planta- 
tion devastated  by  the  British,  was  made  a  pris- 
oner after  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  17B0,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  who  were  con- 
fined as  hostages.  His  estate  was  sequestered, 
and  be  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  St  Au- 
gustine, and  afterward  in  the  Jersey  prison 
ship.  Exchanged  in  the  latter  part  of  1 780,  he 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war  as  a  delegate  in 
congresa,  and  was  afterward  elected  to  the 
state  senate.  He  was  a  stenographer,  and  took 
down  many  of  the  debates  in  which  he  par- 
tiiupated.  He  wrote  effective  politico]  essays 
under  the  signalnre  of  "Andrew  Marvell." 
T.  Hcary,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1771, 
died  in  Charleston,  Jnne  14,  1846.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  from  1801  to 
1810;  was  governor  of  the  state  in  1810-'12; 
a  representative  in  congress  from  1816  to  1619 ; 
and  in  1820  was  appointed  minister  to  Buasia, 
which  post  he  held  tiO  1881. 
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Umjtn,  an  English  clei^man, 
bom  in  Kicbmond,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  S7,  1688, 

died  at  Hilderabsm,  Cambridgeshire,  July  SS, 
17S0.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1702,  was  orduned  deacon,  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  bis  college  in  1706,  and  in 
1708  signed  the  petition  against  Bentley,  the 
master.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  contro- 
versy between  them,  long  continued  in  the 
university  and  in  the  courts,  Middleton  being 
twice  convicted  of  libel.  The  office  of  prin- 
cipal librarisn  of  the  university  was  created 
for  him.  In  1726  Middleton  published  an  at- 
tack upon  the  medical  profeBsion,  entitled 
De  Medieerum  apvd  VtUre*  Eomanct  degen- 
tivm  Conditione  Dutertatio.  In  1729  ap- 
peared bis  "Letter  from  Rome"  (which  be 
bad  visited  in  1724),  in  which  be  attempted  to 
show  that  "the  religion  of  the  present  Romans 
was  derived  from  their  heathen  ancestors." 
He  also  attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  In  a  way  which  awakened 
a  suspicion  of  his  disbelief  in  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Water- 
land  published  in  1781  gave  atill  more  serious 
offence  to  the  clergy,  and  Middleton  found 
it  necessary  to  publicly  avow  bis  belief  in 
Christianity.  In  1786  he  published  "A  Dis- 
sertation concerning  the  Origin  of  Printing 
in  England,"  and  in  1741  hfs  most  popular 
work,  "  The  History  of  the  Life  of  M.  luliius 
Cicero "  (2  vols.,  London),  from  the  profits 
of  which  be  purchased  a  small  estate  at  Hil- 
dersham,  6  m.  from  Cambridge,  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  bis  days.  The  "History" 
was  followed  by  a  translation  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Cicero  and  Bi-ntns,  together  with  a 
defence  of  its  authenticity  (1748),  and  a  "Free 
Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are 
snpposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  Earliest  Ages"  (1749),  which 
exposed  him  again  to  the  charge  of  infidelity. 
In  17G0  appeared  his  "  Examination  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  [Dr.  Sherlock'sJDiBcourses 
concerning  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy." 
His  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Life  of 
Cicero,"  were  collected  and  published  in  17B2, 
in  4  vols.  4to,  and  subsequently  in  S  vols.  8vo. 
HIDDLETON,  TkfBas,  an  English  dramBtist, 
bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century. 
died  in  July,  1627.  In  1620  he  was  appointed 
chronologer  or  city  poet  of  London.  He  was 
associated  with  Jouson,  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
and   Rowley   in   the   composition   of    several 

Slays.  "A  Mad  World,  myMasters,"  "The 
[ayor  of  Qoeen borough,"  and  "  The  Roaring 
GirL"  are  in  Dodsley's  collection.  His  "  Game 
at  Chess,"  performed  in  1624,  gave  umbrage 
to  the  court  on  account  of  its  allunous  to  tbe 
king  and  ambassador  of  Spain,  and  Middleton 
and  tbe  players  were  brought  before  the  privy 
council  and  censured  for  their  audacity  in 
"  bringing  modern  Christian  kings  upon  the 
stage.'*  From  bis  play  called  "  Tbe  Witch  " 
Shakespeare  has  been  supposed  to  hove  bor- 
rowed tb«  witch  inoantations  in  "Macbeth." 
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MDIHfrOlf,  nMM  FnAiwe,  an  En^ab 
Boholar,  born  at  Eedleston,  Derbyshire,  Jan. 
26,  ir69,  died  in  Calcutta,  July  8,  1823.  He 
was  edacated  at  Christ's  hospital,  Loodon, 
and  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  took  orders, 
and  while  enrate  of  Gainsborough  in  1T92  he 
edited  a  periodical  called  the  "  Country  Spec- 
tator." His  principal  work  ia  "  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Qr«ek  Article  applied  to  the  Criti- 
cism and  lllnstration  of  the  New  Testament " 
(London,  1608).  He  was  prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln in  1809,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  in 
1813,  and  consecrated  as  first  bishop  of  Oaleatta, 
May  8,  1814.  His  sermons,  oharaea,  and  tracts 
were  collected  and  publixbiid  witn  a  life  by  Dr. 
Henry  Kaye  Bonney  (Loudon,  1824),  and  bis 
life  was  also  written  by  the  Bev.  Charles 
Webb  Le  Bas  (2  vols.  8to,  London,  ISao). 

MDDLBTOWR,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one 
of  the  sbire  towns  of  Middlesex  co.,  Conneoti- 
ont,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticnt  river, 
80  m.  above  its  mouth,  34  m.  N.  E.  of  New 
Haven,  and  15  m.  8.  of  Hartford;  pop.  of  the 
city  in  1870,  0,028,  eiclusiTs  of  4,203  in  the 
town.  It  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  a 
branchof  the  New  York,  New  Haren,  and  Bart- 
ford  railroad  with  the  Connecticut  Valley  and 
the  New  Haven,  Middletown,  and  Willimantio 
lines.  The  city  has  a  gradual  ascent  from  the 
river,  with  which  the  prindpal  streets  rnn  par- 
allel, crossed  at  right  angles  by  others ;  it  is  well 
bailt,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  baa  many  fine  situ- 
ations and  elegant  mansions  in  the  environs. 
It  has  a  onatom  house  built  of  Portland  free- 
stone, and  a  court  bonse.  The  wharves  have 
10  ft  of  water,  and  can  accommodate  such 
vessels  as  can  cross  tbe  bar.  During  tbe  year 
ending  June  SO,  1873,  there  were  239  en- 
trances, tonnage  281,075,  and  T  clearances,  ton- 
nage 730,  all  coastwise.  There  were  belong- 
ing in  the  district  IIG  sailing  vessels  of  11,008 
tons,  25  steamers  of  6,815  tons,  and  7  baizes 
of  1,234  tons.  There  are  four  national  banks, 
with  an  a^regate  capital  of  |D60,S00,  two 
savings  hanks  with  more  than  ^8,000,000  of 
deposits,  and  important  manufactures,  embra- 
cing cottons,  fonudery  products,  britannia  ware, 
hardware,  silver-plated  ware,  rulea,  chisels, 
sewing  machines,  pomps,  webbing,  tape,  guns, 
screws,  leather,  so.  The  city  has  a  aaily  and 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  bi-weekly,  a 
high  school  and  six  other  public  schools,  and 
IG  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  insane  asy- 
lum, tbe  state  industrial  school  for  girls,  Wes- 
leyan  university  (see  Weslbtav  Univebsitv), 
and  Berkeley  divinity  school  (Episcopalian). 
The  last  named  institation  was  established  in 
1854,  and  in  1878-'4  had  fi  professors,  34  stu- 
dents, and  a  library  of  14,000  volumes. 

■IDDLETOWN,  a  village  of  Orange  co,,  New 
York,  at  tbe  intersection  of  tlie  Erie,  tbe  New 
York  and  Oswc«o  Midland,  and  tbe  New  Jersey 
Mid]andrailroads,21m.'W.  hyS.  of  Newburgh, 
and  55  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  New  York ;  pop.  in 
1870,  0,049.  It  is  in  tbe  midst  of  a  wide  un- 
dulating plain,  partly  between  and  partlynpon 
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■eTeral  gradually  sloping  bills.  Tbe  view  to 
the  north  and  south  is  unbroken,  while  on  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  tbe  Bhawangunk  moan- 
tains  and  on  the  eaat  by  the  Highlande  along 
the  Hudson  and  tbe  moontains  beyond.  In  the 
8.  W.  part  of  the  village  is  Hillmde  cemetery, 
containing  50  acrea,  handsomely  laid  oat  and 
adorned.  The  streets  are  broad,  clean,  well 
shaded,  sewered,  lighted  with  gas.  and  bor- 
dered with  flagged  sidewalks.  Water  is  sup- 
plied from  a  reservoir  of  80  acres,  2  m.  from 
the  village,  elevated  from  100  to  200  ft.  above 
its  level.  It  bos  a  fire  department,  a  police 
force,  and  a  board  of  health.  There  are  many 
substantial  business  blocks,  a  fine  masonic  hal^ 
neat  cottages,  and  handsome  residences.  Tbe 
state  homcEopathio  asylum  for  the  insane  oc- 
cupies a  building  capable  of  oooommodsting 
from  80  to  lOO  patients,  with  a  wing  in  course 


a  rich  dairy  and  stock-rwsing  district,  from 
which  it  derives  a  large  and  protitable  trade. 
It  has  manufactoriee  of  saws,  files,  bats,  fur- 
naces, carpet  bags,  agricultural  implementa, 
lawn  mowers,  gloves,  blankets,  patent  medi- 
cines, flavoring  extracts,  &o.  There  are  sev- 
eral hotels,  an  opera  house,  public  halls,  two 
national  banks,  a  savings  bank,  five  brick  school 
houses  with  a  system  of  graded  aohoola,  a  fe- 
male seminary,  several  private  schools,  a  libra- 
ry and  reading  room,  a  daily  and  three  weekly 
newspapers,  and  nine  churches. 

>IDGE,  a  small  fly.    See  Diptssa. 

HDHIT  Pisai.    See  supplement. 

MIDIIHITES,  a  nomad  or  nalf-nomad  people 
of  northern  Arabia,  who  in  the  time  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews  dwelt  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  and  Dead  sea,  espeoiallj 
between  Mt.  8inai  and  Moab.  They  are  de- 
rived in  Scripture  from  Midian,  tbe  son  of  Ahror- 
ham  by  Eeturab,  and  tqipear  occasionally  as 
merciumts,  and  more  frequently,  like  Bedouins, 
making  raida  into  tbe  neighboring  territories 
of  the  Hebrews.  Moses,  who  was  himself  the 
son-in-law  of  a  Midianite  priest,  Jethro,  waged 
a  war  of  extermination  against  those  of  their 
tribes  who  in  conjunction  with  the  Moabitea 
had  enticed  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  when  they 
were  approaching  Canaan.  Gideon  seems  to 
have  broken  their  power  by  his  great  victory 
over  them  and  their  allies  the  Amolekites. 
Some  critics,  to  remove  difficulties  arising 
from  apparentlycontradictory Scriptural  state- 
ments, distinguish  between  Abnmamite  and. 
Ousbite  tribes  of  the  some  name,  the  former 
of  whom,  descendants  of  tbe  same  Semitio 
stock,  lived  in  hostility  to  the  Hebrews,  whilo 
the  daughter  of  Jethro  is  identified  with  the 
Cnsbite  wife  of  Moaes,  mentioned  in  another 
part  of  hie  history  (Num.  xii.  1). 

■lUUND,  an  E,  central  county  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  intersected  by 
Ttttibawasaee  river  and  drained  by  its  branchea, 
tbe  Chippewa,  Salt,  and  Fine  rivers ;  area,  550 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,285.    Tbe  surface  is 
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level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Flint  and  P^ 
Marquette  railroad  poMM  throu{D;h  it  The 
chief  prodactjons  in  1870  were  SJMO  bnahels 
of  wheat,  6,888  of  rye,  11,224  of  oats,  S8,408 
of  potatoes,  81,17C  lbs.  of  gutter,  and  2,4G6 
tons  of  haj.  There  were  2S7  horses,  81B 
milch  cowB,  409  other  cattle,  298  sheep,  and 
S64  swine.    O^iteJ,  Midland. 

nMitflSUII.    See  EniKBCBORSBiBa. 

MlIMBinUII,  the  lowest  grade  of  officers  in 
the  line  of  )H-on)olion  tn  the  naral  service.  The 
number  of  midshipmen  in  the  United  States 
navf  in  1874  was  about  100,  and  no  one  can 
be  appointed  unless  he  is  a  gradnate  of  the 
naval  academy  at  Annapolis.  The  members 
of  thia  institntion  are  denominated  "  oadet 
midshipmen,"  and  the  appointments  are  dis- 
tribnted  b7  law  among  the  states  and  terri- 
tories whidi  have  not  their  relative  proportion 
on  the  navy  list;  and  It  is  further  required 
that  the  appointments  from  each  state  shall  be 
apportioned  as  nearly  as  practicable  eqnally 
among  the  several  congressional  districts  there- 
in; that  the  person  appointed  shall  be  an  ac- 
taal  resident  of  the  coDgreMional  district  from 
whioh  be  is  appointed,  and  be  recommended 
by  the  member  of  congress  for  that  district. 


annually  digible  by  competitive  examination 
to  appointments  in  the  naval  academy,  and  of 
late  several  of  the  congressional  appointments 
have  been  made  from  the  apprentices.  Can- 
didates mast  be  over  IS  and  nnder  IS  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  examination  for  ad- 
mission; must  be  free  from  deformity,  disease, 
or  imperfection  of  the  senses ;  mnst  be  of  good 
moral  character,  able  to  read  and  write  well, 
writing  from  dictation  and  apelling  with  cor- 
rectness, and  to  perform  with  accuracy  the 
various  operations  of  the  ground  rules  of  arith- 
metjo.  The  examinations  to  which  they  are 
mbjectad  are,  first,  by  a  board  of  three  snr- 
eeons.  and  then  by  one  of  professors.  If 
foond  qualified,  they  become  members  of  the 
academy ;  their  actual  travelling  expenses  from 
their  plaoe  of  residence  to  the  institution  are 
pud  by  the  government,  and  thej  are  placed 
upon  a  pay  of  tfiOO  per  annum.  The  course 
of  instruction  at  the  naval  academy,  which  now 
embraces  a  period  of  six  years,  includes  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  navigation  and  surveying, 
ethioa  and  English  stndies,  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  French  and  Spanish,  draw- 
ing, artUlery  and  infantry  tactics,  practical  sea- 
manship, naval  gunnery  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  the  steam  engine,  Ac.  During  the 
academic  course  two  cmiscs  of  about  three 
months  each  are  made  in  a  ship  of  war  for  in- 
Btraction.  Warrants  ss  midshipmen  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  graduates  of  the  arademy,  who 
take  rank  in  the  order  of  merit.  By  the  act  of 
March  8,  1860,  when  on  sea  duty  they  receive 
pay  at  the  rate  of  |800  a  year.  After  two  years 
of  actual  sea  service,  midshipmen,  if  they  pro- 
duce a  favorable  tMtimonial  from  their  oom- 
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manders,  are  entitled  to  a  6nal  examination  for 
promotion,  which  is  made  by  a  board  com- 
posed of  three  captains  and  two  commandera 
Tliia  examination  ia  on  the  practical  branches 
of  the  profession,  and  includes  seamanship  and 
naval  tactics,  practical  navigation,  gunnery, 
and  the  steain  engine.  Having  passed  this, 
they  receive  new  warrants  as  ensigns,  with 
increased  pay;  and  promotion  to  the  higher 
grades  of  the  service  is  open  to  them. — In  the 
British  navy,  young  gentlemen  intended  for 
commisdoned  officers  are  educated,  in  the  first 
instance,  at  the  royal  naval  college ;  and  after- 
ward, whUe  serving  at  sea  and  until  their  pro* 
motion  to  a  hi^er  grade  than  midahipman, 
they  are  obliged  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  study  under  a  competent  instmctor. 
Thev  begin  actual  service  as  naval  cadets,  pro- 
ceea  as  midshipman,  and  after  5^  years  of  ser- 
vice, if  they  pass  a  proper  examination  in  sea- 
manship and  navigation,  and  are  19  years  of 
age,  they  are  promoted  to  lieutenants.  They 
are  considered  as  the  principal  petty  officers, 
rank  comparatively  with  ensigns  in  the  army, 
and  their  pay  is  £84  4i.  a  year.  In  smaller 
vessels  some  of  the  senior  midshipmen  are  in- 
trusted with  tiie  watch;  they  take  charge  of 
boats  and  small  parties  of  men  going  ashore, 

Sass  the  word  of  command,  and  see  that  the  or- 
ers  of  their  superiors  are  carried  into  effect.  A 
midshipman's  share  of  prize  money  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  petty  officer,  a  cadet's  equal  to  that 
of  the  captains  of  the  tops;  and  both  receive 
the  rations  of  seamen,  but  may  provide  a  meas 
at  their  own  expense. — The  French  atpiroTiU 
d»  marine  perform  similar  duties  to  uiose  of 
midshipmen.  They  are  of  two  classes,  are 
especially  educated  for  their  profession  at  the 
naval  academy  in  Brest,  and  undergo  a  strict  ex- 
amination before  receiving  their  appointment 
afloat,  where  they  serve  from  the  age  of  IS  to 
30  years.  They  are  not  entitled  to  command 
a  ship  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  21. 

MIDWIFERY.    Bee  Obstbtbios. 

MIH,  or  Kd,  Jaa,  called  t>y  the  Italians  Gio- 
vanni delta  Vite,  a  Flemish  artist,  bom  near 
Antwerp  in  1666,  died  in  Turin  in  1664.  He 
was  employed  in  decorating  the  Vatican,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Boman  academy,  and 
was  appointed  first  painter  to  the  court  of 
Savoy.  Bis  easel  pictures  of  fairs,  carnivals, 
hunting  parties,  market  scenes,  gypsies,  &o., 
are  his  best  works.  He  etched  several  plates 
from  his  own  designs.  Some  of  his  beat  pic- 
tnree  are  in  the  imperial  gallery  in  Vienna. 

■11X19.  I.  Frais,  the  elder,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, bom  in  168G,  died  in  Leyden  In  1681.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Donw,  and  painted  gen  re 
pictures  and  occasionally  portruts,  all  remark- 
able for  delicacy  of  flniah,  accuracy  of  drawing, 
and  correctness  of  design.  His  pictures  are 
not  numerous,  and  bring  very  targe  sums.  Ho 
died  a  prisoner  for  debt,  in  consequence  of  an 
extravagant  course  of  life.  II.  Wltm,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Leyden  in  1 662,  died 
there,  Jan.  34, 1747.    He  was  the  pupil  of  his 
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fatlier,  uid  equoltad  him  parbftpsio  delicacy  of 
GaUl],  tboagb  be  wtm  inferior  in  color,  drawing, 
and  design.  He  attempted  bistorical  rabjects 
in  coinbinatioD  with  Isndacape,  and  hiB  picture 
of  "Rinaldo 'asleep  on  tbe  lap  of  Armida" 
was  repeated  by  him  in  several  copies.  His 
domestio  Bnbjeots  are  held  in  high  astimfltion. 
UL  Fnia,  the  joonger,  aon  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Ley^en,  Dec.  24,  1689,  died  there, 
Oct  23, 17S3.  He  studied  pt^nting  with  his 
father,  and  execnted  similar  subjects,  althonKb 
in  a  much  inferior  manner.  Ho  also  made 
numerous  copies  of  the  worka  of  his  father  uid 
grandfather,  which  freonentlf  pass  for  origi- 
nals with  inexperiencM  pnrohasera.  He  waa 
an  indnstrious  student  of  history,  and  wrote 
several  works  relating  t«  the  "Low  Countriea, 
including  Hiitoris  der  Tiedcrlandteht  vorittn  (8 
vols,  fol.,  the  Hague,  1T82-'B),  and  Oroot  ehar- 
Urboeh  der  gratm  van  Gotland,  Zetland  en 
Vrialand  (4  vols.,  Leipsio,  lTG3-'6).  He  was 
engaged  upon  a  history  of  Leyden  at  hii  death. 

MIBOSLIVBU,  Udvlk,  a  Polish  revulntion- 
iat,  bom  at  Nemours,  France,  in  ISH,  died 
Nov.  13,  187S.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Polish 
officer  in  tbe  French  service,  and  was  educated 
■t  the  military  aohool  in  Koliez.  He  joined  tlie 
revolutionista  in  1S30,  served  in  the  campaigoa 
of  the  following  year,  and  after  tbe  fait  of 
Warsaw  removed  to  Paris.  He  published  va- 
rious booka  in  Polish  and  French,  and  among 
others  a  critical  military  history  of  the  Polish 
revolntion.  He  was  selected  by  the  democratic 
organisation  oC  tbe  Poles  at  Paris  as  principal 
leader  for  the  next  rising  of  Poland.  This 
fuled,  however  (1B4S^,  and  MieroalawBld  was 
arrested,  tried  at  Berlin,  and  imprisoned  under 
senteDce  of  death.  The  Berlin  revolution  of 
Uaroli,  1848,  opened  his  prison,  and  he  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  dnohy  of  Posen,  and 
armed  fur  another  Polish  rising.  A  bloody 
conflict  was  the  result.  The  Poles  gained  a 
aignol  victory  at  UiloaUw;  bat  after  some  re- 
verses MIeroslawski  resigned  his  command,  and 
the  insurgeatfl  were  disarmed  (Uay).  Early 
in  161S  he  was  summoned  to  Bioily  to  take 
command  of  the  revolntionory  forces ;  but 
after  being  wounded  in  the  defence  of  Cata- 
nia (Uarch),  he  redgned  his  post.  Once  more 
he  toolc  command  of  a  revolntionary  orniy  in 
Baden,  hot  after  a  few  encounters  with  the 
Prussians  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  tbe  for- 
tress of  Bastadt,  which  surrendered  soon  after 
(July),  and  he  returned  to  Paris.  He  toot  a 
brief  part  in  tbe  Polish  insurrection  of  18G3, 
his  command  being  disaatrooriy  defeated  at 
Rariejewo  on  Feb.  22.  He  again  returned  to 
France,  vrhere  he  afterward  published  several 
works  on  the  political  disseouona  amon;^  the 
Polish  emigrenta. 

HFFLU,  a  centra!  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  by  the  Juniata  river;  area,  8T6  sq. 
m.;  pop.inlSTO,  I7,G08.  Itis traversed  bj sev- 
eral high  mountain  ranges;  the  valleys  are  fer- 
tile. The  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  Ponnsjl- 
Tania  railroad,  ivitb  its  Lewistown  divison  and 
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tnffiin  and  Oentre  oountv  branch,  pass  throngh 
it.  Thechief  produotionain  18T0  were  Sa2,&56 
bushels  of  wheat,  305,806  of  Indian  corn,  822,- 
487  of  oats,  73,311  of  potatoes,  20,457  lbs.  of 
wool,  4]G,1 16  of  bntter,  and  15,003  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  4,873  horses,  8,908  milch  cows, 
4,944  other  cattle,  T,653  aheep,  and  8,449 
swine ;  10  mannfaotories  of  clothing,  1  of  edga 
tools  and  axes,  9  of  pig  iron,  S  of  iron  castings, 
1  of  engines  and  boilers,  9  of  aaddiery  and  hu- 
ness,  4  of  woollen  ^ooda,  6  flour  mills,  4  saw 
mills,  and  11  tanneries.    Capital,  Lewistown. 

nFfUN,  niw,  an  American  revolution- 
ary general,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1744,  died 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1800.  He  was  \,j 
birth  and  education  a  Quaker,  entered  public 
life  in  1T72  as  a  representative  from  Philadel- 
phia in  the  colonial  assembly,  and  in  1774  waa 
a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress. 
In  June,  1776,  he  accompanied  Washington  to 
Cambridge  as  bis  first  wde-de-camp,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  Subsequently  he  was  adju- 
tant general,  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  waa 
oommiBsioned  Bs  a  brigadier  general.  He  dia- 
tinguiahed  himself  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
and  in  the  latter  port  of  17TS  raised  conddera- 
able  reenforoements  in  Pennsylvania  for  Wash- 
ington's army.  In  1TT7  be  was  made  a  major 
general,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the 
"  Conway  cabal."  The  project  of  making 
Gates  commander-in-obief  failing,  he  resigned 
his  conunisuon,  and  in  1783  was  elected  to 
congress,  of  which  be  became  president  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  1780  lie  was  speaker 
of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  in  1787  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
federal  constitution.  In  October,  1788,  ho  suc- 
ceeded Franklin  as  president  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  of  Pennsylvania;  and  in  1790 
he  WBschosen  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
office  he  held  till  shortly  before  his  death. 

■IGNK,  Jae^M*  Fail,  a  French  editor,  bom  at 
Saint  Flour,  Oct.  26,  180O,  died  in  Novembtr, 
1S76.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1824.  and  in 
1E83  founded  in  Paris  the  jonrnal  VDnitert 
reliffitia.  This  he  sold  in  1880,  and  undertook 
to  publish  a  collection  in  2,000  volumes  of 
ccclesiasticul  authors  ancient  and  modern,  at 
low  prices,  to  be  called  Bibliolhiqvt  dv  elergi. 
From  1840  to  1845  he  issued  simultaneously, 
in  28  volumes  each,  the  SeHpturm  Sacra 
Cum*  Completut  and  tbe  Thiologia  Gurtvt 
CompUtu*.  He  next  founded  at  Petit  Mont- 
rouKe  an  immense  establishment  uniting  all 
the  Dranohes  connected  with  printing,  and  era- 
ploying  hundreds  of  workmen,  besides  a  large 
staff  of  clergymen  as  assistant  editors.  From 
this  were  issued  complete  collections  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churcn  fathers,  the  mediteval 
writers,  modern  controversialists,  and  pulpit 
orators.  He  also  published  Eneyelopidie  thio- 
logiqtu  (ITl  vols.  8vo,  1644-'GS),  comprising 
three  series  of  dictionaries  on  subjecte  con- 
nected with  religion.  Archbishop  de  Qii£len 
of  Paris,  deeming  such  on  undertaking  a  mere 
commercial  speculation,  forbade  the  abM  Migne 
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to  oontiDD«  it,  and  aa  he  did  not  comply  with- 
drew Ilia  sacerdotal  faculties.  Uigne  had  tlao 
fonnded  the  dBily  iudepeDdent  ionnial  La  Ve- 
riti,  which  ceased  in  16G0,  aodreftppe&red  aa 
a  weekly  ecclesiastical  record  id  1S61.  In  1S68 
his  imraeDse  establishment  was  bnrned. 

mcNirr,  fnaftl*  iusnU  lUrte,  a  French  his- 
torian, born  in  Aii,  May  8,  ITSfl.  He  was 
educated  at  Avignoo,  and  in  1S18  was  called 
to  the  bar.  In  1820  he  obtained  a  prize  offer- 
ed by  the  academy  of  Mimes  for  an  esaay  on 
Charles  VII.  The  acqaisltioD  in  1821  of  a 
more  important  prize  proposed  by  the  acade- 
my of  inscriptions  and  belleft-lettres,  for  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  state  of  the  govemment  and 
legiHlation  of  France  during  the  age  of  Lonis 
IX.,  indnced  him  to  abandon  law  for  literature, 
and  be  removed  to  Faris.  His  liberal  polit- 
ical views  recommended  him  to  the  editor  of 
the  CtmrrUr  Franfait,  to  the  staff  of  which 
he  was  attached  for  more  than  ten  years;  and 
abont  the  same  time  he  began  a  course  of  his- 
torical lectures  at  the  Ath^nfie  which  gained 
him  a  considerable  reputation.  In  1824  ap- 
peared his  first  important  publication,  Hiitoirt 
de  la  revolution  JruKfaue  de  1TB9  d  1814  (2 
vols.  8vo),  frequently  reprinted  in  France,  and 
translated  into  the  principal  European  lan- 
guages. In  18S0  he  was  associated  with  Thiers 
and  Armand  Carrel  in  the  establishment  of  the 
National  newspaper,  and,  having  cooperated 
In  the  overthrow  of  the  Bonrbon  dynasty,  was 
appointed  by  Thiers  upon  bis  accesuon  to  office 
councillor  of  state  and  director  of  the  archives 
in  the  rainittry  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1682  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  moral 
and  political  sciences,  of  which  in  1687  he  be- 
came the  perpetual  secretary ;  and  in  the  same 
Siar  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  academy. 
is  politica]  views  were  so  distasteful  to  the 
government  of  lAmertine  in  1846,  that  he  was 
removed  from  his  offices  of  director  of  the 
foreign  archives  and  of  councillor  of  state. 
Among  his  most  important  works  are  a  series 
of  documents  entitled  Kigoeiationt  relatwet  A 
la  lueeation  d'EipOj/na  lou*  LouU  XIV.,  with 
on  introduction  (4  vols,  8vo,  Paris,  18S6-'42). 
constituting  a  oomplete  hiatwy  of  the  reign  of 
LotUH  XIV. ;  Antonio  Perot  tt  PhUippo  II. 
(Svo,  1845);r»«<f«/>VMiW»»  (1848);  HiiMrt 
da  Marie  Stuart  (2  vols.  6to,  ISSl) ;  and  Ckarlti 
Quint,  ton  abdieatioit,  ton  tijour  et  ta  mart 
au  monaith-e  de  Yutte  (1SG4>.  In  1843  he 
published  several  biographical  papers  under 
the  title  of  Nolicee  at  memoire*  hittorigvt* 
(2  vols.  Bvo) ;  and  he  has  since  published 
Slogee  hittoriqva  (Svo,  1868),  In  December, 
1874,  he  submitted  to  the  academy  his  Notice 
kittorique  de  la  vie  tt  de*  auvrtt  du  due  de 
Broglie,  who  died  in  16T0.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  engaged  upon  a  history  of  the 
reformation. 

tnCSONETTE  (Fr.  mignonnette,  diminutive 
of  migiumne,  darling),  Uie  common  name  for 
raeda  odorala,  a  very  popular  garden  annual. 
Though  we  derive  our  garden  name  es  above 
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indicated,  the  French  use  ritida  as  the  oommon 
name.  This  genus  and  a  few  othen  form  the 
small  family  raedaeea,  which  in  a  systematic 
arrangement  occupies  a  place  between  eruei- 
fera  and  violaeem.  The  resedas  are  natives 
of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  western  Asia, 
and  are  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shmbby  plants, 
with  alternate  leaves,  and  greenish  yellow  or 
white  flowers  in  long  terminal  spikes;  thefour- 
to  seven-parted  calyi  is  never  closed,  even  in 
the  bud ;  the  petals  as  many  as  the  calyx  divi- 
sions, unequal,  some  or  all  deeply  cleft  or  di- 
vided ;  stunens  10  to  40,  home  on  a  glandular 
disk ;  ovary  and  pod  of  three  to  six  carpets 
united,  not  quite  to  the  top,  to  form  a  three-  to 
sii-lobed  or  three-  to  six-homed,  one-celled 
pistil,  which  opens  at  the  top  long  before  the 
seeds  are  matured.  The  common  mignonette 
{R.  odorata)  is  much  cultivated  for  the  fra- 
grance of  its  greenish  white,  inconspicuous 
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flowers.  In  north  Africa  it  is  a  perennial,  but 
it  is  usually  cultivated  as  an  annual ;  the  seeds 
are  sown  where  the  flowers  are  to  bloom,  and 
it  springs  up  abundantly  from  self-sown  seeds. 
For  greenhonse  culture,  several  seeds  are  sown 
in  a  pot  and  the  plants  thinned  to  three.  What 
ia  called  tree  mignonette  is  only  the  ordinary 
kind  which,  by  nipping  ofl  the  iiower  buds,  is 
prevented  from  blooming  until  it  has  formed 
a  strong  tree-like  plant.  By  selection  SBveral 
improved  strains  have  been  produced.  Mi- 
gnonette is  much  used  by  florists  to  impart 
fragrance  to  bouqneta  of  showy  but  inodorous 
flowers.  The  white  mignonette  {B.  atba),  with 
long  spikes  of  odorless  flowers,  is  rarely  seen 
in  gardens,  and  weld  or  dyer's  mignonette  (R. 
luteala)  is  sparingly  naturalized.  {See  Wsiji.) 
UKCTL,  Dom  laria  Erarlata,  a  Portuguese 

S-ince,  born  in  Lisbon,  Oct.  96,  1602,  died  at 
rombach,  Baden.  Nov.  14,  1966.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  John  VI.  of  Portugal  and  Car- 
lotto  Joachima,  a  daughter  of  Charles  IV.  of 
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Spain,  and  spent  bii  early  life  with  hia  pa- 
rents in  Bruil,  returning  vith  tbe  royal  fam- 
ily to  Portugal  in  1821.  Whan  his  elder 
brother  Dom  Pedro  became  emperor  of  Bra- 
zil, and  hia  father  establiahed  a  constitutional 
monarcbv  in  Portugal  (19SS),  Dom  Miguel,  in- 
stigated Dy  his  mother,  and  aided  by  aeveralof 
the  nobility  and  clergy  and  by  a  large  port  of 
the  troops,  formed  plots  against  the  new  con- 
stltotlon.  He  rebelled  in  182S,  and  in  1821, 
with  his  mother,  was  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try. He  went  first  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Vi- 
enna. His  father  died  on  Uarch  10,  1826,  and 
bia  sister  Isabella  Haria  waa  for  a  short  time 
regent  of  Portagal.  Dom  Pedro  relinqniahed 
the  throne  of  Portugal  (Hay  2)  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Dona  Maria  (afterward  Dona  Maria  II.  da 
Gloria),  then  in  her  seventh  year,  offering  her 
hand  in  marriage  to  her  uncle  Dom  Mignel, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  regency  Jnly  8, 1827, 
and  took  the  oath  to  muntain  the  constitution 
(Feb.  26,  1828).  Soon  afterward  he  defeated 
the  garrisons  of  Oporto  and  other  places  which 
declared  for  Dom  Pedro,  convened  new  oor- 
tea,  imprisoned  or  exiled  the  legislators  who 
were  likely  to  oppose  him,  and  was  proclaimed 
abaolute  king  on  June  SB.  He  consolidated  his 
power  by  the  moat  despotic  methods.  Those 
implicated  in  the  Oporto  insarrection  were 
mereileaaly  pmiiahed,  and  the  prisons  of  the 
country  filled  with  liberals;  an  expedition  was 
sent  against  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  whose  in- 
habitaau  had  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and 
the  islands  were  subdued  with  the  exception 
of  Terceira  in  the  Azores.  Dom  Miguel's  cruel 
administration  soon  became  odious  to  the  peo- 

Ele.  Teroeira  continued  to  hold  out  against 
Im,  and  the  leaders  of  the  coastitutional  par- 
ty gathered  there,  established  a  regency  in  tbe 
name  of  Dona  Maria,  and  collected  a  fleet  and 
army  with  which  Dom  Pedro,  who  had  abdi- 
cated the  tlirone  of  Bradl  (18S1),  sidled  in 
June,  1832,  for  Oporto,  which  he  took  without 
bloodshed.  In  the  following  year  hia  fieet, 
eemmanded  by  Sir  Oharles  John  Napier,  de- 
■trsyed  that  of  Dom  Miguel,  and  the  army  ad- 
vanced to  Lisbou,  which  declared  unanimonsly 
far  Dona  Maria.  Dom  Miguel  waa  abandoned 
by  nost  of  his  followers,  and  in  May,  18S4, 
eoDolnded  at  Evora  a  convention  by  which  he 
agreed  to  quit  Portugal  He  went  to  Qenoa 
and  to  Borne,  and  sabsequently  spent  several 
years  in  London,  where  he  was  noted  for  de- 
bauchery. In  1851  he  married  the  German 
S-incess  'Adelheid  von  LOwenstein-Wertheim- 
esenberg,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  (l^guel, 
bsru  in  18o3)  and  fonr  daughters. 

nUDO,  a  term  of  doabtfnl  etymology,  nsed 
to  designata  the  emperor  of  Japan.  The  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  most  aodent  Japanese 
books,  bat  is  the  one,  out  of  many  name* 
given  to  th«  emperor,  which  has  obtained  the 
greatest  currency.  The  derivation  of  mihado 
usually  accepted  by  tbe  Japanese  is  from  mi, 
honorable,  august  and  tado,  a  gate,  equivalent 
to  the  Turkish  title  Sublime  Purte.    Another 
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derivation,  given  by  Satow,  is  from  nula,  grand, 
awfnl,  and  («,  place.  It  originally  meant  the 
palace  of  the  sovereign,  but  by  a  figure  of 
speech  especially  common  in  Japanese,  it  b 
nsed  for  the  sovereign  himself,  just  as  dairi, 
the  palace,  with  the  suffix  tama,  is  also  used. 
Other  terms  applied  to  the  emperor  are  kotei, 
judge  of  the  world,  or  ruler  over  nations; 
Umhi,  son  of  heaven  ;  tinri.  the  forbidden  in- 
terior; dairi,  tbe  inner  interior;  ehoUi^  hall 
of  audience;  and  t«nn«,  beaven-klng.  Tenno 
is  the  official  designation  now  used,  and  all  Jap- 
aneee  ministers  and  consuls  are  accredited  as 
representetivea  of  "bis  imperial  majesty  the 
t«nno  of  Japan."  The  first  mikado,  Jimmn 
Tenno,  who  is  usually  regarded  as  a  historical 
character,  began  to  reign  about  G60  B.  C,  since 
which  time  128  emperors  have  oocopied  the 
throne.  The  mikaao  cisima  divine  descent 
from  the  gods  or  kami  who  created  heaven 
and  earth  (or  Japan).  He  has  no  family  name, 
and  no  mikado  ever  takes  the  name  of  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  reigning  mikado  (1876) 
is  Mntsahito,  second  son  of  the  emperor  Ko- 
mei  Tenno  and  the  empress  Fnjiwara  Aaako. 
He  was  bom  in  1860,  succeeded  nia  father  Fek 
8,1868,  and  married  Haroko,  daughter  of  lehijo 
Tadaka!,  a  noble  of  the  second  degree  of  the 
first  rank,  bom  in  June,  1800.  (See  Japan, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  M2-'e.)  The  "unbroken  line  of 
dasoeut  through  26  centuries"  claimed  for  the 
mikado  has  been  made  poasible  and  even  prob- 
able by  the  existence  in  Japan  of  the  custom 
prevalent  in  Asiatic  nations  of  adoption  and 
concubinage.  The  mikado  is  allowed  13  nioat 
at  concubines,  though  the  number  is  rardy 
filled  up.  As  an  additional  safeguard  against 
failare  of  issue,  four  cadet  families  of  tbe  Im- 
perial blood  called  the  aAuAtnuw  have  long 
been  set  apart,  from  which  heirs  to  the  throne 
might  be  chosen.  The  present  mikado,  aban- 
doning tbe  habita  of  seclusion  practised  by  his 
ancestors,  appears  in  public,  ana  ^ves  andienoe 
to  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Japan, 
to  his  own  offloers,  and  to  the  foreigners  em- 
ployed in  the  government  service.  He  dresse^ 
eats,  rides,  and  acts  like  a  European  sovereign. 
The  real  governing  power  in  Japan,  however, 
resides  in  the  daijo  kuan,  or  supreme  coundl. 
MHLOSira,  Fran  vsb,  a  Slavic  philologist, 
bom  at  Lnttenberg,  Styria,  Nov.  20,  1818. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  Jnrisprndcnoe  at 
Gratz,  and  became  a  teacher  in  1837.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Austrian  parliament  in  1848- 
'9,  and  afterward  became  Slavic  professor  in 
the  high  school  of  Vienna.  In  1862  he  was 
made  a  life  member  of  the  Reichstag.  He 
has  published  Radiee*  Linoum  Palaotlootniea 
(Leipsio,  1846);  Ltxiean  Lingua  PaUtotlot»- 
niea  (Vienna,  ISGO;  2d  ed.,  1866);  Farmmi- 
lehrt  dtr  altilotBeniMeheri  Spraehe  and  Laut- 
Ithrt  der  alUloteenitehen  Spraeht  {1S50) ;  Vet- 
gUiehaade  Otammalik  dJtr  »lawi»fhen  Spra- 
ehtn  (1862-'71)  which  is  his  principal  work; 
arettofruiUiai'ateMformtea  (1864  and  1861); 
Dia  tlaaitehen  EhmenU  im  NeuffritMteAtn 
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(18T0) ;  and  Beitrige  tur  Eenntnut  dtr  tlaut- 
lehen  Volt^ottu,  iocluding  Hie  Volk*ep\k  der 
SroaUn  (1870)  and  AtbanUelu  Fonchiingta 
(8  parte,  18T1}.  With  J.  UQller  he  edited 
Aeta  tt  JHplomala  Graea  Medii  j£vi  (3  vols., 
18flO  at  *eq.). 

mUM,  a  central  coantj  of  Texas,  bordered 
N.  E,  bj  the  BrazoH  river,  intersected  by  Lit- 
tle river,  and  drained  by  its  tribataries  the  San 
Gabriel,  Brushy  creek,  and  others;  area,  1,048 
•q.  u. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  8,BB4,  of  whom  2,STT 
were  colored.    The  surface  is  generally  roll- 
ingi  in  some  places  hilly  and  broken,  and  the 
Boil  is  mostly  fertile.    The  chief  productions 
in  1670  were  201,117  buBhele  of  Indian  corn, 
Sl.SSl  of  svreet  potatoes,  21,881  lbs.  of  wool, 
S7,54»  of   bntter,  and  G,I4S   bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  4,B43  horses, 
4,108  milch  cows,  24,706 
other  cattle,  6,496  sheep, 
and  1S,GT2  swine.    Capi- 
tal, Cameron. 

MILAN  (Ital.  Milana; 
Gtr.  Mailand).  L  Apro7- 
inoe  of  Italy,  in  LombftT- 
dy,  bordering  on  Como, 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  Pia- 
cenza,  Pavia,  and  Nova- 
ra ;    area,   1,1GS  sq.  m. ; 

Kp.   in    1872,   1,009,784, 
e  surface  in  the  north 
is  hilly,  falling  away  grad- 
ually to  the  pluns  of  the 
south.     The  river  Adda 
bonnds  the  province  part- 
ly on  the  E.,  and  the  Ticino 
on  the  W. ;   along  these 
■treams  the  land  is  low 
tod  marshy^  but  on  the 
whole  the  sod  of  the  prov- 
ince  is  remarkably  fertile. 
It  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts   of    Abbiategrasso, 
Gallarate,  Lodi,  Milan,  and 
Uonza.     IL  A  city  (ano. 
MedUlanam),   capital    of 
the  province,  in  lat,  46° 
38'  N.,  Ion.  9°11'E.,  1B6 
m.  W,  of  Venice,  and  78 
m.  N.  E.  of  Turin;  pop.  in  1873,  109,009.    It 
lies  in  a  fertile  plain  o.  of  the  Alps,  between 
the  small  streams  Lambro  and  Olona,  which 
connect  by  the  Naviglio  Orande  canal  with  the 
Hcino  and  by  the  Mortesana  canal  with  the 
Adda,  establishing  a  oommanioation  with  the 
Logo  Maggiore,  the  lake  of  Como,  and  the  Fo. 
By  railway  it  is  connected  with  the  principal 
dlies  of  Italy.    Unlike  other  celebrated  Italian 
dties,  Milan  combines  remarkable  natural  and 
architectnral  attractions  with  appearances  of 
comfort  and  material  prosperity;    and  it  is 
Justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  pleaaantest  cities 
of  Europe.     It  is  nearly  circular.     The  length 
of  the  canal  which  forms  the  oircumfetence  of 
the  most  densely  populated  part  is  6  m.;  the 
whole  drcoit  of  the  modem  city  is  8  m.,  and 
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that  of  the  outer  wall  10  m.,  the  latter  area 
comprising,  besides  the  city  proper  and  its 
suburbs,  a  great  nnmber  of  gardens  and  or- 
chards. The  principal  gat«s  ore  the  porta 
Principe  Ilmljerto,  opened  in  1886,  through 
which  all  travellers  by  rait  enter  the  city,  and 
the  porte  Garibaldi,  Nuova,  Veneris,  Vittoria, 
Vigeutina,  Lndovica,  Romano,  Tidnese,  Ver- 
celtina  (now  MagentA,  built  to  receive  Napo- 
leon when  he  came  to  assume  the  iron  crown), 
and  Tenaglia.  The  lost  leads  to  the  8im- 
plon,  and  opens  "pou  an  esplanade  called  piaz- 
za di  Castello.  The  street  rnnning  all  round 
outside  the  city  is  called  strada  di  CircDnvat- 
lorione.  Some  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
winding,  but  they  are  generally  well  paved, 
and  some  of  the  thoronghfarea  are  admirable. 


CUbgdn]  ol  Iflka. 

Many  streets  parallel  to  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  canal  retoin  the  name  of  terraai 
or  terraces.  The  plaua  Borromeo  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  that  saint.  The  piazza  di 
Castello  or  esplanade  was  much  embellished 
by  Engine  de  BeauharnaiB  during  his  viceroy- 
alty.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  barrack,  and 
on  the  N.  E.  side  is  the  piazza  d'Armi.  The 
area  delta  pace,  opening  into  it,  is  second  only 
to  the  are  dt  r«tOT7«  in  Paris;  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent white  marble  triumphal  arch,  principally 
the  work  of  Cognola,  begun  in  160T  and  com- 
pleted in  1838.  Close  by  the  piazza  d'Armi  is 
the  Arena,  used  for  shows  and  races,  and  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  80,000  spectators.  The 
most  fashionable  promenades  are  the  streets 
called  eorti,  which  lead  to  the  prindpal  gates. 
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The  corao  Vtttorio  Emaaiiele,  beyond  the  por- 
ta Venezia,  is  the  most  beantifal  and  the  moat 
frequented.  Near  by  is  the  new  pnblic  garden, 
besatiEullj  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Csviiur.  A  wapiificeat  equestrian 
statue  of  Napoleon  III.  was  erected  in  one  of 
tbepablicBQuaresin  1ST5. — The  bonseBof  Milan 
are  generally  from  three  to  five  Btories  high. 
There  are  nut  as  many  samptnous  maoBions  as 
in  Genoa,  Rome,  and  Florence,  but  the  Via- 
oonti,  BelgiojoBO,  Annone,  and  Belloni  palaces 
are  hue  arcliitectural  monuments,  containing 
many  works  of  art  The  arabiepiscopa]  paJ- 
Bce,  the  palazzo  della  Oorte  (the  residence  of 
the  king  when  ha  visits  Milan),  the  palauo 
Maruii  or  of  the  treasary,  the  palace  of  justioe, 
that  of  the  government,  the  ptdace  of  science 
and  art  (Brera),  the  mint,  and  the  famons 
monU  di  *tato  or  pnblio  loan  bank,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  public  baildings.  But 
they  are  all  eclipsed  by  the  diiomo  or  cathe- 
dral, next  to  St.  Peter's  the  largest  church  in 
Italy.  It  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  in 
the  piazza  del  Doomo.  It  whb  begun  by  Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo  Visconti  in  isa7,  bot  is  not  yet 
finished,  although  Napoleon  I.  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  its  completion.  Tbocgh  the  main 
desgn  has  I>een  carried  out,  the  dot^Is  present 
inconsistencies  and  anachronisms.  The  inte- 
rior is  crowded  with  monuments  of  prelates 
and  princes  and  relics  of  saiats.  In  fretwork, 
carving,  and  statuary,  it  is  said  to  eclipse  all 
other  ohnrohes  in  the  world ;  and  the  orna- 
mentation is  so  profuse  that  much  of  the  val- 
ue of  the  details  is  tost  in  the  mass.  (For  its 
dimensions  and  general  desoriptjon  see  Oathb- 
PBAL,  vol.  iv.,  p.  118.)  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable churches  is  that  of  Bt.  Ambrose,  re- 
nowned for  ita  antiquity  and  as  the  scene  of 
ecclesiastical  councils,  political  oonflicta,  and 
the  coronation  of  sovereigns.  In  the  refec- 
tory of  the  ancient  Dominican  convent,  the 
present  church  of  Santa  Haria  delle  Orazie,  is 
the  celebrated  fresco  of  the  "  Last  Supper " 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  near  that  of  San  Oelso,  in  the  Borgo 
Son  Celso.  is  noted  for  ita  beauty.  The 
church  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  begun  in  1838 
and  opened  in  1847,  built  after  a  design  of 
Amati,  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  only  second 
in  size  to  that  of  the  Pantheon,  and  contiuns  a 
marble  group  of  the  dead  Saviour  and  the  Vir- 
^n  by  Marohesi ;  but  the  interior  is  unSnisbed. 
Among  other  notable  churches  containing  cel- 
ebrated pictures  and  monuments  are  S^in  Fi- 
dele,  San  Lorenzo,  Ban  Marco,  and  Son  Vittore 
al  Corpo,  formerly  the  Basilica  Poraana,  which 
vies  in  diguity  with  the  dnomo.  Milan  abounds 
with  charitable  institntions,  which  possess  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $40  000,000,  The  prin- 
dpal  of  them  is  the  great  nospital,  880  ft.  long 
by  SSO  ft.  in  depth,  founded  by  Franoesco 
Sforza  in  the  IGth  century,  open  to  all  appli- 
cants, and  containing  a  free  dispensary-  among 
other  endowments,  it  has  received  two  legacies, 
respectively  of  $600,000  and  $1,600,000,  from 


private  individnala.  Among  the  other  hospi- 
tals are  the  large  foundling  hospital;  the  Tri- 
volzi  hospital,  for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  found- 
ed in  1771  by  Antonio  Trivulzi,  who  devoted 
his  palace  to  the  purpose;  and  the  lazaretto, 
the  moat  extensive  of  them  all,  situated  out- 
side of  the  walls,  founded  in  1461  and  com- 
pleted at  tlie  end  of  the  century,  for  die 
plague-stricken,  and  consisting  of  four  ranges 
of  onildings,  each  nearly  1,200  ft.  long,  whjoh 
enclose  an  area  of  more  than  SO  acres.— 
Education  is  represented  in  Milan  by  the 
archiepiscopal  seminary,  two  lyoenms,  three 
gymnasiums,  and  a  number  of  collies  and 
schools,  including  one  for  deaf  mutes,  one  for 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  one  for  the  techno- 
logical sciences.  There  are  an  institute  of  sci- 
ence, a  geogranhical  military  .institute  noted 
for  issuing  excellent  maps,  a  collection  of  zoolo- 
gy and  paleeontology  in  the  mvieo  mvnieipaU 
di  tteria  naturaU,  and  other  estaUishments 
and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science,  lit- 
erature, and  art  The  intellectual  activity  of 
the  city  has  been  rapidly  increasing  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Austrian  rule  in  1869,  and  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  greet  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  there. 
Probahfy  more  books  are  issued  in  Milan  than 
in  any  other  city  of  Italy.  The  Milanese 
school  of  engravers  has  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation within  the  last  40  years.  The  acade- 
my of  fine  arts  is  one  of  the  moet  celebrated 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  the 
pahuio  dellt  taiente  t  delle  arti,  in  which  it 
is  situated  (commonly  called  the  Brera  from 
having  originally  been  a  Jesuit  college  called 
Santa  Maria  in  Brera),  is  one  of  the  chief 
omamenta  of  the  city.  It  contains  an  exten- 
Bive  gallery  of  ptuntings,  rich  in  works  by 
Lombard  and  Bolognese  artiste;  the  publia 
library  ofnearly  190,000  volumes,  including 
the  works  bequeathed  to  it  by  Haller;  a  num- 
ber of  medals  and  an  arohfeologioal  library; 
a  collection  of  casta;  a  botanio  garden,  and 
an  observatory,  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
The  new  Victor  Emanuel  gallery  was  opened 
by  the  king,  Sept.  15,  1887.  Besides  several 
other  specid  libraries  in  the  Brera,  Milan  ia 
the  seat  of  the  wo  rid -renowned  Ambroraan 
library,  founded  by  Cardinal  Borromeo,  and 
carefully  explored  by  Cardinnl  Mai,  who  made 
there  important  discoveries  of  palimpsests. 
(See  Ambbosian  Librart.)  The  most  exten- 
sive private  library  in  Milan  is  in  the  palazzo 
Trivulzi,  which  contiins  also  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  coins,  and  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  me- 
di»val  antiquities.  The  theatres  and  theatri- 
cal eotertunments  at  Milan  are  numerous  and 
excellent.  La  Seals  can  accommodate  between 
S.OOO  and  4.000  persons.  Attached  to  it  is  an 
academy  of  dancing,  and  it  also  contains  a  tala 
di  ridotte  for  concerts  and  balls.  Among  the 
other  principal  theatres  are  the  Canobiano,  the 
Careano,  the  Teatro  Be,  and  the  I<1lodrninatioo, 
conducted  exclusively  by  amateurs.  The  city 
contains  fine  coffee  houses,  club  houses,  hotels, 
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elegant  shopi,  and  a  maenlfioent  bazaar  (gal- 
Una  di  Crvtqfetv).  MiuiD  has  been  the  seat 
of  an  archbtshup  aince  the  time  of  the  hut  Ro- 
man emperors.  The  fortificatioDB,  condating 
of  a  bastioned  wall  and  other  works,  form  en 
irref^ilar  polygon,  and  are  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  a  »iege.  In  the  inland  trade,  the 
oommercial  activitj  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  city  in  Italy.  The  principal  articles  of 
commerce  are  atlk,  grain,  rice,  and  cheese. 
The  mannfoctares  of  silk  goods,  ribbons,  felt 
and  ailk  hata,  turners'  work,  cntlery,  and  por- 
celain are  important^ — Ancient  Milan  (Medio- 
lannm)  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Insabrcs  in 
Cisalpine  OanI,  and  for  a  long  time  the  capital 
of  that  province.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  abont  222  B.  0.  Under  the  empire 
it  advanced  rapidly  in  prosperity  and  in  polit- 
ical and  intelleotnal  importance.  It  bftcam^ 
tlte  central  point  from  woicb  the  high  roads  of 
northern  Italy  radiated  ;  its  admirable  portion 
midway  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po  made 
it  tbo  natural  capital,  and  it  was  the  imperial 
residence  of  Maiimian  and  some  of  his  soo- 


granted  tolerance  to  the  Christians.  Bt.  Am- 
brose was  bishop  of  Milan  more  than  22  years, 
till  his  death  in  897,  and  his  peraonal  influence 
made  his  metropolitan  see  paramoontin  Chris- 
tendom. Several  oonnclls  were  held  there  in 
the  4tb  oentery,  and  several  others  in  later 
times.  In  453  the  city  was  plundered  by  At- 
tlla.  It  next  became  the  capital  of  tlie  GoUiio 
,  kings,  and  was  recovered  by  Belisarins  in  687, 
bat  retaken  by  the  Ooths  in  539,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  and  nearly  depopnlated.  In 
SSA  it  was  occupied  by  the  lombards,  and  in 
774  it  oame  into  the  possession  of  Charlemagne. 
Several  of  his  successors  asenmed  either  at  Mi- 
hin  or  at  Pavia  the  iron  crown.  After  the  coro- 
nation of  Otho  I.  In  U61  Milan  formed  part  of 
the  German  empire,  and  its  governors  were 
appDint«d  by  the  emperors.  The  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Conrad  II.  in  the  early  part  of  the 
11th  oentnry,  on  account  of  the  attempt  of 
Archbishop  lieribert  and  others  against  the  im- 
wiol  anthority.  In  the  12th  century,  wher 
Milan  was  the  most  wealthy,  popnloua,  and  in- 
flaential  oity  in  Lombardy,  it  became  the  princi- 
pal opponent  of  the  German  emperore,  and  wbb 
twice  besieged  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  (in  An- 
gnat  and  September,  1168,  and  again  from  May, 
1161,  to  March,  1102);  and  after  theseoondsiege 
it  waa  almost  entirety  destroyed.  Eecovering 
from  the  effects  of  this  calamity,  it  waa  declarea 
a  free  city  after  the  victory  of  the  Lombard 
leagne  at  Legnano  in  1178;  and  altbongh  pledg- 
ing itself  by  the  treaty  of  Constance  (11S3)  to 
recognize  the  German  emperors  aa  chief  tea- 
datnries  and  magistrates,  it  was  permitted  to 
withhold  from  tnem  the  revenues  of  the  im- 
mense municipal  domains.  The  efforts  of  the 
citizens  to  liberalize  their  InBtitutions  were 
thwarted  by  the  conflict  between  the  Gnelphs 
find  Gbibeliinea,  the  political  influence  bemg 


divided  between  the  family  Delia  Torre,  the 
repreaentatives  of  the  former,  and  the  Viscon' 
ti,  of  the  latter  party.    The  Delia  Torre  were 


when  a  revolt  against  the  etnperor  Uenry  Vll. 
brought  the  Viaconti  into  power.  Matteo 
Visconti  and  his  aocceasors  extended  the  pow- 
er of  Milan  over  almost  all  parts  of  Lom- 
bardy, and  in  1395  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  dnchy  of  Milan,  t^e  first  duke  being  Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo  Visconti,  After  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  the  Visconti  family  (1447), 
Francesco  Bforza,  the  husband  of  an  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  the  last  of  the  Visconti,  se- 
cured the  dnchy  for  himself  and  bis  descen- 
dants. The  claim  of  France  upon  Milan,  de- 
rived from  intermarriage  with  the  Visconti, 
waa  taken  up  by  Loaia  XII.  (1499),  and  more 
strongly  by  Francis  I^  who  was  opposed  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  the  duchy  was 
alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  of 
Sforza  until  Francis  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  (1CE8). 
Franceeco  Sforza  IT.  having  received  Milan  in 
fief  from  Charles  V.,  it  reverted  to  that  em- 
peror after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of 
the  Sforzas  (108S) ;  he  gave  it  to  his  son  Phil- 
ip II.,  and  it  remained  in  the  power  of  Spain 
for  nearly  two  oentnriea.  From  the  end  of 
the  14th  to  that  of  the  1 6th  century  Milan  was 
celebrated  for  its  manufactnres  of  arms  and 
armor.  Tlie  city  waa  eqaally  renowned  for 
the  elegance  and  tostefulness  of  its  finery,  and 
became  ao  noted  aa  a  leader  of  feahions  in 
Europe  that  the  English  word  milliner  origi- 
nated from  Milener,  an  importer  of  fashion- 
able articles  from  Milan.  In  1CT8  the  city 
was  desolated  by  the  plague.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  of  Spanish  snccession  the  duchy  waa 
allotted  to  Austria  (1714),  and  constituted  to- 

Chei  with  Mantua  the  Auatrian  portion  of 
mbardy.  After  the  invasion  of  tne  French 
in  1766  it  became  part  sueceaaively  of  the  Cia- 
alpine  republic  (1797),  of  the  Italian  republic 
(1808),  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (1806).  In 
1814  it  became  a  province  of  Austria  and  part 
of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  Soon 
after  the  French  revolution  of  1B48  Milan  be- 
came the  scene  of  disturbances;  end  after  the 
departure  of  the  viceroy,  Archduke  Regnier, 
a  violent  insarrection  broke  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Gen.  Radetzky,  commander 
of  the  citadel,  waa  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
city,  which  waa  occupieu  by  the  Piedmontese, 
who  established  a  provisional  government. 
After  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  at  Cuatozza 
(July  26;  the  republicans  of  Milan  overthrew 
the  provisional  government;  but  on  Aug.  6 
the  city  was  compelled  to  submit  to  Radetzky, 
who  entered  it  with  60,000  men,  and  kept  it 
in  a  state  of  siege  till  December.  The  dis- 
turbances of  March,  1849,  and  the  rising  of  Feb. 
S,  1853,  were  speedily  suppressed.  The  rule 
of  Austria  waa  brought  to  a  close  In  1869  by 
tlie  French  and  Sardinian  armies;  and  the 
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Aastrian  troops  evacuated  Uilan  June  S,  the 
Aaj  after  the  battle  of  MaRenta.  N^>i>1eoB 
III.  and  Victor  Emanuel  maae  their  entrj  into 
the  city  June  S,  and  by  the  peace  of  ViUa- 
franca  (Jnlf  11)  Milan  and  tha  real  of  Lonibar- 
dj  were  ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  to  be 
transferred  bj  the  latter  to  Sardinia.  The 
city  was  the  scene  of  some  distnrbonces  by 
Neapolitan  »oIdierj,  April  3fl  and  SO,  1881, 
bat  these  were  soon  suppressed. 

mUZZO,  or  Kdaae  (anc.  Myla),  a  seaport 
town  of  Sicily,  on  the  M.  ooaat,  in  the  province 
and  18  m.  W.  of  tbe  city  of  Messina ;  pop.  about 
7,000.  It  is  boilton  a  promontory  which  forms 
a  Bpaoious  bay,  the  Basilicus  Sinus  of  the  an- 
oients,  affording  excellent  anchorage,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  on  the  promontory 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  other  at  the  harbor 
near  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  Tbe  exports  are 
fish,  wine,  oil,  olives,  and  iraita  of  every  kind. 
The  tunny  fishery  is  considerable.  The  plain 
of  Uilazzo,  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Pe- 
lomm,  is  noted  for  its  beaatifnl  scenery.  Tbe 
promontory  of  Hybe  was  the  scene  of  a  vic- 
tory of  the  Roman  fleet  over  that  of  the  Oar- 
tha^ians  in  the  first  Punio  war,  SOO  B.  0., 
guned  by  means  of  the  grappling  implements 
called  eoni,  then  used  for  the  first  time.  In  36 
Agrippa,  the  commander  of  Octavius's  fleet, 
defeated  there  that  of  Sextus  Pompey.  Jn 
ITlft  Ifilauo  was  DnanooesafaSly  bem^^  by  the 
Spanish  army.  On  July  20,  1680,  Garibaldi 
here  defeated  the  Foapolitana,  a  victory  which 
resulted  in  giving  him  possesion  of  Messina. 

MtLBUU,  WUUail  HHri,  an  Amerioan  cler- 

{yman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  26,  1628. 
a  early  childhood  he  lost  tbe  sight  of  one  eyo 
wholly  and  of  the  other  partially,  and  in  later 
life  oonsulted  the  moBt  eminent  ooalists  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  but  without  avul.  At  the 
age  of  20  he  became  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
olergyman,  and  during  several  years  of  itiner- 
acy travelled  more  than  200,000  miles  in  the 
United  States.  In  1S66  he  was  chaplain  of 
the  house  of  representatives  at  Wasnington. 
In  185Q  he  visited  England  in  oompany  with 
Bishop  Simpson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  McClintock, 
and  delivered  lectnres  in  the  prin<npB]  cities. 
Subsequently  he  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant 

S~  lisootial  ohuroh,  but  in  1872  he  returned  to 
ethooism.  lie  has  published  "  Rifle,  Axe,  and 
Saddle  Bags  "  (1857) ;  "  Ten  Years  of  Preaober 
Life"  (18S9);  and  "Pioneers,  Preaeben,  and 
People  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  "  (I860). 

■ILDEW  (Ang.-Sai.  mildedv ;  Ger.  Mehl- 
thau,  meal  dew),  a  name  applied  to  various 
miunte  fungi,  especially  by  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists  to  those  which  are  found  upon 
and  are  injurions  to  their  crops.  The  name 
was  originally  applied  to  the  white  moulds; 
in  common  use  it  is  not  restricted  to  tikeee, 
but  deaignat^a  also  dark-colored  fungi,  and 
those  of  different  genera  and  snb-orders.  (See 
Fdnoi.)  One  of  the  most  widely  disseminated 
mildews  is  that  which  attacks  the  grape  vine, 
Rppearing  as  grayish  spots  upon  the  under  sor- 
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face  of  tbe  leaves,  the  yonng  ahoota,  and  ti>e 
stems  of  thefruit;  it  often  destroys  tbe  foliage, 
and  consequently  the  fruit  fails  to  ripen.  It 
has  produwd  incalculable  damage  to  the  vine- 
yards of  Europe  aa  well  as  of  tms  coantrj,  and 
though  some  varieties  are  more  susoeptible  to 
its  attacks  than  others,  almost  all  in  certain 
seasons  are  afllected.  An  English  gardener, 
Mr.  Tucker,  gave  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  tnngna,  in  acknowledgment  of  hia 
services,  was  called  oidium  TWim,  a  name  by 
which  it  is  generally 
known  in  horticultu- 
ral works  ;  but  Dr. 
Berkeley,  a  high  au- 
thority in  oryptogam- 
ic  botany,  considers  it 
not  an  oidium,  but  a 
form  of  an  erytiphe, 
a  very  polymorphoua 
genus,  in  wtuoh  there 
are  flve  different 
kinds  of  fructiflca- 
tion.  Whether  this 
view  be  correct  or 
not,  the  plant  ia  now  quite  well  nndentood, 
as  are  the  means  of  combating  it.  With 
grapes  grown  onder  glass,  where  the  cnltivator 
can  control  the  bumidit;  <rf  the  atmoqiberet 
mildew  is  easily  managed ;  hut  in  the  open 
vineyard  it  demanda  oonMant  vigilance,  and 
the  vineyardist  should  daily  esamine  the  vines 
most  liable  to  its  attacks,  and  at  the  first  indi- 
cation of  its  presence  apply  aolpbnr.  In  some 
of  the  wiue-growing  districts  of  Europe  sol- 
phnring  ia  practised  systematically,  whtther 
mildew  appears  or  not  With  a  view  to  de- 
stroy the  Bp<H-es,  the  vines  before  the  buds 
swell  and  the  trellises  are-  wrinkled  with  ■ 
solution  of  8)-  oz.  oommon  salt  and  4  oz.  aalt- 
peb«  in  88  oz.  of  water,  and  10  drops  each 
of  oil  of  rosemary  and  lavender  are  added  ; 
one  part  of  thia  is  mixed  with  100  parts  of 
water  and  tburougfaty  applied  hy  means  of  a 
syringe.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  expand  thej 
are  well  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  for 
the  application  of  which  a  bellows  has  bcea 
e^reciiilly  contrived  wbich  blows  the  sulphur 
as  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  when  tbe  bellows  ia 
properly  handled  every  part  of  the  vine  will 
be  powdered  with  it  A  similar  applieatioa 
is  made  when  tbe  vines  are  in  blossom,  another 
when  tbe  grapes  are  as  large  as  a  pea,  and 
a  fcnrth  when  they  begin  to  color.  Id  this 
country  the  grapo  growers  generally  oontent 
themselves  with  using  solpbur  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  tbe  trouble.  Its  efficacy  is  well 
established,  provided  it  be  applied  in  time. 
Mildew  usually  appears  upon  the  grape  in  pro- 
longed warm  and  damp  weather,  and  it  often 
follows  a  sudden  change  of  temperatare. — 
Rose  growers  are  sometimee  great  losers  b; 
mildew;  the  leaves  beoome  parched  and  blis- 
tered, and  the  yonng  stems  and  uneipanded 
buds  are  missb^en  and  covered  with  a  gray 
mould ;  this  is  attributed  to  a  different  plaot 
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from  that  Dpon  the  grape,  ipkeroiheea  pmmota. 
A  similar  blight  oomea  npon  hop  viaeB,  often 
seriouBlf  affecting  the  crop.  Cucambera,  let- 
tuce, and  other  Bucculeat  veg«tablesare injured 
in  a  similar  manner  in  unfavorable  seasons; 
and  in  this  country  a  late  crop  of  peas  is  al- 
most impossible  b;  reason  of  an  erynpht  which 
covers  the  foliage  in  such  abundance  that  the 

Slants  appear  as  if  dasted  with  a  white  pow- 
er; the  European  pea  mildew  or  blight  is  E. 
Martii,  bnt  we  are  not  aware  that  our  species 
has  been  identified  as  the  same.  The  pea  is 
also  attacked  bj  another  fungus,  perono^ora 


Fca  UUd««  (Lcaflat  u 


al  dn,  Sraitai  mafnlftad). 


meia.  Near  lar^  cities  immense  quantities  of 
lettuce  are  forced  under  giass,  to  supply  the 
demand  during  winter;  were  there  no  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with,  this  would  Ije  tiu  eiceed- 
inglf  profitable  culture,  but  often  the  grower 
finds  his  crop,  Just  as  it  is  nearij  ready  for  mar- 
ket, reuderud  almost  worthless  by  the  advent 
of  a  mildew  or  mould.  PeroTwtpora  ffanglifor- 
tait  is  one  of  the  destractive  lettuce  fungi,  but 
it  is  probably  not  the  only  one.  As  with  other 
plants  under  glass,  lettuce  ia  naually  attacked 
by  mildew  aft^  a  sudden  change  of  temperft- 
tnre,  and  all  the  grower  con  do  is  to  preserve 
the  proper  conditions  of  beat  and  moisture  as 
preventives,  for  wbeu  it  ia  established  there  is 
DO  remedy. — The  most  important  of  these  mi- 
nute fungi  is  the  wheat  mildew,  or  rust  as  it 
is  more  generally  called  in  this  country,  pve- 
einia  graminit,  of  which  figures  are  given  in 
the  article  Funoi.  This  ohatacle  to  succeaaFul 
wheat  growing  has  been  known  from  very 
early  times,  bat  its  real  nature  was  only  dis- 
covered early  in  the  present  century.  With  a 
view  to  destroy  any  spores  that  may  be  with 
the  grain,  it  is  common  to  treat  the  seed  wheat 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  coppv. — There 
is  scarcely  a  cultivated  or  wild  plant  which 
is  not  in  some  seaaons  the  host  of  these  fnn- 
p,  which  are  so  minute  that  their  structure 
can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  strong  mngni- 
fiera;  in  one  sense  they  are  among  the  most 
important  plants  to  the  cultivator,  and  often 
determiae  his  success  or  failure;  the  minute 
mildew  of  the  grape  in  the  wine  regions  of 
Enrope  has  brought  ruin  to  whole  neighbor- 
booda  and  driven  familiea  to  emigration. — 
Another  set  of  fungi  attacks  dead  vegetable 
matter.  When  linen  or  cotton  fabrics  are  kept 
in  »  damp  place  or  Md  away  before  they  are 
perfectly  dry,,  they  become  covered  with  dark 
■pots  whicli  the  hoDsekeeper  knows  as  mil- 


dew ;  this  is  t,  species  of  eladotporivm,  which 
in  some  of  its  forms  attacks  the  leaves  of  the 
apple  and  pear,  and  also  produces  the  dark 


blotches  sometimes  found  on  otherwise  fair 
s]>ocimens  of  the  fruit.  Paper,  whether  upon 
damp  walls  or  stored  in  a  damp  place,  is  at- 
tacked by  a  ehiBtomium,  an  ateottieha,  or  some 
other  form  of  mildew,  and  stmilar  fungi  appear 
upon  damp  plastered  walls.    (See  Fuhoi.) 

MILE  (Lat  tnilU  pauuum,  1,000  paces  of 
6  ft  each),  a  measure  of  length  or  distance. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  the  length  of 
the  Roman  foot,  the  ancient  mile  must  have 
been  1,614  or  1,616  English  yards,  while  the 
Engliih  statute  mile  amounts  to  1,760  yards  or 
5,280  ft.  Therw  are  BD'lfl  aUtut*  ailea  to  a 
degree  of  the  equator,  and  the  English  geo- 
grspliical  mile  is  A  of  a  degree,  or  1-1627 
statute  mile.  The  distance  expressed  by  the 
term  mile  varies ;  the  following  are  its  values 
in  some  countries: 


T^ 

tr* 

1,»M 

1?;™ 

lri.hinll^...j. 

1  !-8 

HfiiETl'S,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  part  of  Carie,  but  politi- 
cally belonging  to  the  Ionian  confederacy.  It 
stood  at  the  northern  eitreraity  of  a  promon- 
tory formed  by  the  Orium  range,  opposite  Priene 
and  tile  headland  of  Uycnle,  and  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  I.atmic  bay,  into  which  the 
Mraander  flowed.  Hiletua  had  four  harbors, 
protected  by  a  group  of  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  was  Lade.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
precise  position  of  the  now  ruined  city,  owing 
to  the  contiuaed  changes  produced  in  the  hay 
and  its  surroundings  by  the  action  of  the  Mfcan- 
der,  which,  bringing  down  immense  masses  of 
soil,  has  filled  up  the  northern  portion  of  the 
water  basin,  ana  changed  Lade  and  the  other 
islands  into  parts  of  the  continenL  The  terri- 
tory of  Miletus  extended  round  the  bay  as  far 
as  the  promontory  of  Hycale  on  the  north  and 
Cape  Posidium  on  the  south.  The  earliest  in- 
habitants were  Cariens,  Leleges,  and  Cretans, 
and  it  derived  its  historical  name  from  Mile- 
tus, a  leader  of  the  latter,  being  also  cftUed 
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of  Nelena,  the  youDger  aon  of  the  last  Athenian 
kiDKi  Godrne.  It  was  celebrated  as  on  iodus- 
triu  and  oommercial  city,  acd  in  tlie  early  por- 
tion of  Grecian  histor;  it  was  the  foremost 
maritime  power,  extending  its  commerce  and 
colonies  tul  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Propontia,  and  the  Euxine.  Among 
its  colonies  were  Naneratia  in  the  delta  of 
Egypt,  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia,  Panticapnum  in 
the  Taurian  peninsala  (Crimea),  and  Udessua, 
Olbia,  Tomi,  and  Istropolia,  on  the  W.  ahores 
of  the  Euiine.  At  the  same  period  it  also 
occupied  a  dignified  plaoe  among  the  moat  en- 
lightened oitiaa  of  Ionia,  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosophers  Thales  and  Anaxinianaer,  and 
of  the  historians  Oadmaa  and  Heoatraua.  It 
eDcoessfnlly  defended  its  independence  against 
Sadysttes  and  Alyattea  of  Lydia,  but  snccambed 
to  tfie  last  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  Crtesas; 
and  after  his  fall  it  was  subdaed  by  the  army 
of  the  Perwan  oonquetor  under  Horpagns. 
Under  Aristagoraa,  the  brother-in-law  of  its 
governor  HistiEona,  it  revolted  with  the  other 
Ionian  cities  against  Darins  Uystaspis,  reoeiv- 
ins  aid  from  the  Athenians,  but  was  finally 
aabdaed  and  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (494 
B.  0.),  the  great  revolt  leading  to  the  first  in- 
vauon  of  Greece.    Recovering  under  the  later 
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Persian  kings,  It  vainly  defended  the  cause  of 
the  last  of  tbem  against  Alexander  (3S4),  and 
suffered  a  new  ruin.  Having  belonged  for 
about  acentary  to  the  Selencidn,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  territories  of  Rome  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochns  the  Great,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  cities  of  the  province  of  Asia,  dwin- 
dling away  tmdur  the  Byzantine  rule,  until  it 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  For  some 
years  excavations  have  been  conducted  at  the 
cost  of  the  Rothschilds,  who  in  ISTS  presented 
to  the  administration  of  the  fine  arta  in  Paria 
several  columns  and  sculptures  from  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Didymus.  Remoina  of  an  aqueduct 
and  of  several  temples  have  been  found. 

JUUWB,  a  town  of  Worcester  co.,  Maaaft- 
chusetts,  on  the  Milford  branch  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  and  on  the  Milford  and  Woon- 
socket  and  the  llopkinton  railroads,  SO  m.  8. 
W.  of  Boston;  pop.  in  18T0,  9,B»0.  It  is  one 
of  iJie  largest  hoot  manufacturing  towns  in 
New  England,  and  contains  machine  shops  and 
other  mauufactories,  a  national  and  a  savings 
bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  aiz  churchea. 

■ILEORD  BITEN,  a  harbor  of  Pembroko- 
shire,  Wales,  the  deepest,  safest,  and  most  com- 
modious in  Great  Britain,  formed  by  on  inlet 
of  St.  George's  channel,  N.  W.  of  the  eotranoe 
to  Bristol  channel.  Its  opening  is  toward  th« 
Bonth,  but  after  penetrating  a  short  distanco 
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inland  it  changes  its  direction  and  runs  east,  and  piers,  and  is  a  great  resort  for  shipping.  A 

branching  off  into  numeroas  bays,  creeks,  and  royal  dookyard  was  establiahed  here  in  1790, 

roads.    It  is  about  10  ra.  long  and  from  1  to  2  hut  it  was  removed  to  Pembroke  in  1814.    The 

in.  wide,  and  is  defended    by  two  batteries,  number  of  entrances  at  the  port  in  18T1  was 

The  tides  rise  from  28  to  80  ft,  and  at  low  31,  tonnage  8,190;  clearances  6,  tonnage  2,188. 

water  it  contains  as  great  an  area  of  deep  an-  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1871 

ohorage  as  the  aggregate  of  Plymouth,  Port-  were  valued  at  £2,001,  from  other  countriec 

land,  and  Holyhead.     It  has  substantial  docks  £24,865.     Uilford  (pop.  in  1871,  S,886)  is  a 
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modem  place,  and  is  engaged  chieflj  tn  ahip 
bnilding.  It  is  connectod  bj  rail  with  the 
South  Wales  line. 

■ILFORT,  Lb  Ocn,  a  French  adventnrer,  born 
in  M6d£resaboQtITG0,  died  theru  is  1817.  He 
came  to  America,  travelled  through  the  British 
colonies,  and  about  1TT6  visited  the  Creek  na- 
tion. Here  he  attached  himself  to  the  Creek 
cliieflwn,  Aleiander  MoGillivray,  wlioee  sister 
be  married.  He  was  made  a  vnr  chief  by  the 
Indiana,  and  performed  active  service  against 
the  whigB  of  Georgia  during  the  American 
revolntion.  He  remained  with  the  Creeks  for 
SO  jear^  In  IT 90,  having  lost  his  wife  and 
his  friend  and  brother-in-kw  McGilUvra;,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  was  made  a  general  of 
brigade  bj  Bonaparte.  He  married  again  in 
France,  distinguished  himself  in  1814  by  a  gal- 
lant defence  of  his  own  house  in  Vonziers, 
whither  he  had  removed  from  M^zi^rea,  against 
a  party  of  Rnssians,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
tamed  to  M^ziires.  He  pablished  Mimoirra, 
eu  ooup  d'aii  rapide  tvr  met  voyaga'  da-n»  la 
Lmiuiane,  et  men  »tjt>ur  daoM  la  Tuition  ereehe 
(8vo,  Paris,  leoS). 

MILHir.    SeeMiixAti. 

nUTlBT  FBONTliZ  (6er.  MiHtHrp-enta ; 
HanK.  BatdTdr-tAdih),  a  region,  and  formerly 
a  political  diviuon,  of  the  Anstro- Hungarian 
monarchy,  between  lat.  44°  and  47°  N.,  and 
Ion.  14°  and  28°  E.,  bonnded  N,  by  Camiola, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Hungary,  £.  by  Tran- 
sylvania and  Ronmania,  S.  by  Bervia,  Bosnia, 
and  Dslmatia,  and  W.  by  the  Adriatic;  area, 
about  18,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  1,041,128. 
Its  breadth  is  greatest  in  the  W.  part,  which 
is  traveraed  by  oontinnations  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  branches  of  which  are  the  Great  and 
LiUle  CapellB  ranges,  and  by  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
while  the  easternmost  division  is  crossed  by 
offshoots  of  the  8.  £.  Carpathians.  The  middle 
parts  are  mostly  level  and  exceedingly  fertile. 
The  highest  elevations  are  Unnnta  Gugn  (7,700 
ft,  high)  and  Sarka  (7,800  ft),  near  the  Tran- 
sylvenlan  bonndary,  and  Mount  XIek  or  Ogalin 
Head  (Ger.  Ogaliner  Kopf),  near  Zengg  on  the 
Adriatic  (0,BOO  ft.).  The  pHncipal  rivers  are 
the  Danube,  which  traverses  the  conntry  in  a 
8.  E.  direction  between  Peterwardein  and  8em- 
tin,  oontinning  its  course  E.  on  the  southern 
frontier  as  for  as  Orsova,  and  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Theiss,  the  Bega,  and  the  Teraes  \ 
tbe  Bave,  which  separates  the  Military  Frontier 
from  Bosnia  and  Servia,  and  falls  into  the  Dan- 
nbe  between Semlin  and  Belgrade  in  Servia;  and 
the  Knipa  and  the  Unna,  afflnents  of  the  Save, 
flowing  respectively  on  the  confines  of  Croatia 
and  Bosnia.  There  are  some  monntain  lakes 
in  the  W.  pari^  Of  mfneral  waters,  the  sulphnr 
springs  of  Meli&dia,  near  the  confines  of  Wal- 
Uchia,  are  most  celebrated,  the  place  being  also 
famous  for  picturesque  scenery.  The  climate 
b  very  mild  in  tbe  level  country,  but  severe  in 
tbe  moantains.  The  principal  productions  are 
the  various  kinds  of  grain,  maize,  tobacco,  flax, 
bempffnuts,  and  wine;  and  of  minerals,  silver, 
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iron,  copper,  lead,  and  some  gold.  The  inhab- 
itants are  mostly  of  Slavic  race,  Croats,  Slavo- 
nians, Serbs,  &e.;  but  there  are  also  Wallachs, 
Magyars,  Germans,  Greeks,  Jews,  Clementines 
(Albanians),  and  gypsies.  The  predominant 
religions  arc  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Getbo- 
lic,  the  former  having  its  centre  at  Carlovitz  on 
the  Danube,  the  seat  of  a  patriarch  or  arch- 
bishop. There  are  few  towns,  hut  some  cf 
them,  as  Peterwardein,  Carlovitz,  Semlin,  Pan- 
csova,  and  Old  Orsova,  all  on  the  Dannbe,  Zengg, 
CarlopBgo,  and  Brod,  in  the  western  division, 
and  othws,  are  important  on  account  of  their 
situation. — The  country  was  originally  formed 
into  a  military  organization  by  Ferdinand  I. 
(died  in  1664)  as  a  barrier  against  the  Tnrks, 
and  it  was  reconstituted  in  1807  and  again  in 
1850.  Under  the  military  organization  almost 
the  entire  male  popnlation  above  20  years  old 
was  formed  into  14  regiments  of  infantry,  1 
of  hussars,  and  S  battalions  of  boatmen.  All 
agriouttnral  estates  were  the  common  property 
of  the  Frontier  communities,  the  rural  build- 
ings being  partly  inalienable  and  partly  indi- 
vidual property.  Arms,  accoutrements,  and 
ammunition,  and  all  necessaries  dnring  military 
service,  were  supplied  by  the  government,  and 
in  all  military  respects  the  frontiersmen  were 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Austrian  army. 
Before  the  reorganization  of  Austria  in  1867 
the  Military  Frontier  was  a  separate  crown 
land  of  the  empire.  By  that  reorganization  its 
reunion  with  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  vir- 
tually established;  end  at  the  meeting  of  the 
delegations  of  Cialeithan  Austria  snd  Hungary 
in  1869,  it  was  resolved  to  abolish  graduallj 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Military  Fron- 
tier, and  to  incorporate  one  of  the  two  mili- 
tary commanderies  with  Hungary  proper,  and 
the  other  with  Croatia.  Tbe  transformation 
was  nearly  completed  in  1874. 

HtLlTiET  UW.  See  Cocrt  Mabtial,  and 
Martial  Law. 

■lUTlBT  STHOOU,  institutions  in  which 
soldiers  are  instructed  or  youths  educated  for 
the  army.  Of  the  former  class,  the  "soldier 
schools"  of  Prussia,  established  in  every  regi- 
ment or  battalion,  in  which  tbe  privates  are 
taught  the  common  rudimentary  branches,  and 
sometimes  singing  uIgo,  are  the  most  remark- 
ublp.  There  are  similar  schools  in  the  Austrian, 
British,  and  other  European  armies.  Academies 
of  the  second  class,  intended  to  educate  officers, 
were  not  unknown  in  antiquity,  and  are  now  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  military  system  of 
all  great  nations.  The  Srst  military  school  in 
France  was  established  by  Louis  XV.  at  Tin- 
cennes  in  1761 ;  it  had  600  pupils,  all  of  whom 
were  young  noblemen.  Soon  after  its  estab- 
lishment it  was  removed  to  the  edifice  built  for 
it  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris,  and  it  is  still  the 
principal  military  school  of  France.  The  fa- 
mous school  of  St.  Cyr,  near  Versailles,  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Bonaparte  at  Fontaiuebleaa 
in  1802,  but  was  a  few  years  later  removed  to 
its  present  location,  and  still  retains  the  prin- 
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cipal  featnres  of  its  firat  orgooization.  It  hoa 
S50  pupils  between  IS  and  20  ;earB  of  age,  who 
after  a  coarae  of  two  jeara  are  aent,  some  to 
the  iooU  d'itat-major,  others  to  the  cavalr; 
Bchool  at  Sanranr,  and  the  rest  to  the  army  as 
Bub-liaDtenaata  of  iofantrj'.  There  is  also  an 
important  military  school  at  La  FIAche,  founded 
by  Loais  XV.  in  17S1.  Even  before  the  seven 
years'  war  the  French  had  an  artillery  school 
in  every  town  where  a  regiment  of  that  ann 
was  garrisoned,  and  their  example  has  been 
followed  by  Oermaoy  and  Austria.  In  Prussia 
tha  edacation  of  officers  is  provided  far  by  high 
schools  for  each  arm  in  every  army  division, 
and  by  the  royal  military  school  at  Berlin, 
founded  by  Frederick  the  Great,  to  which  the 
moat  deserving  young  officers  are  admitted  from 
the  line.  In  Great  Britain  the  royal  military 
college  at  fiandhnrst,  which  comprises  a  oadeta' 
college  and  a  stafF  college,  and  the  royal  mili- 
tary academy  at  Woolwich,  designed  as  an  ar- 
tillery and  engineer  school,  enjoy  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  United  States  military  academy 
at  West  Point,  founded  in  1802,  ranks  seeond 
to  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Cadets  are  admitted  on  the  recommeodation  of 
members  of  congress  and  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  act  of  congress  of  Feb.  2, 
1872,  increasing  the  congressional  representa- 
tion of  the  several  states,  enlarged  the  corps  of 
cadets  from  298  to  342,  the  present  legal  num- 
ber. The  edaoation  and  Bubwstence  are  gratu- 
itous, which  is  nut  the  case  at  Sandhurst,  Wool- 
wich, 8L  Cyr,  Ssa.  The  course  of  study,  under 
a  saperintendent  and  40  professors  and  instruc- 
tors, 88  of  whom  are  army  officers,  covers  a 
period  of  four  years.  Since  ISSS  the  standard 
of  qualifications  has  been  raised,  and  appoint- 
ments to  cadetahips  mustnow  be  made  one  year 
previous  to  admission.  To  the  end  of  1S78 
about  2,000  had  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  school  since  its  establish- 
ment was  less  than  |9,000,000.  Apart  from 
West  Point,  military  instrootion  in  the  United 
States  is  provided  for  as  follows:  The  act  of 
July  39,  1806,  authorized  the  president,  "for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary science  among  the  young  men  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  to  detail  officers  of  experience  to 
act  as  professors  in  institntlons  of  learning  hav- 
ing npward  of  160  male  students;  and  several 
institutiong  have  availed  themselvea  of  such  in- 
struction. By  the  same  act  provision  is  made 
for  the  instruction  of  enlisted  men  in  the  oom- 
mon  English  branches  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  at 
every  post,  garrison,  or  permanent  camp.  In 
186T  an  artillery  school  was  organized  at  For- 
tress Uonroe,  to  which  one  battery  from  each 
of  the  five  regiments  of  artillery  is  ordered 
every  year,  for  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  that  branch  of  military  tactics.  In 
nearly  every  military  department  there  are  now 
BohooU  of  instruction  in  military  signalling  and 
telegraphy,  and  for  this  service  there  is  spedal 
recruiting.    The  Virginia  military  institnta,  at 
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Lexington,  was  organiced  in  1830;  in  1878  it 
Lad  19  instructors  and  S&O  students;  it  owns 
property  valued  at  $300,000,  and  received  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $16,000  from  the  atate, 
which  appoints  a  certain  number  of  the  cadets. 
Its  course  uf  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of 
West  Point  The  Kentucky  military  inetitnte 
atFrankfort,  was  organized  in  1846)  inl87Sit 
had  fl  instructors  and  T8  students;  itowns prop- 
erty valued  at  |7G,000,  and  is  controlled  by  a 
board  of  visitors  appoint«d  by  the  governor  of 
the  state.  Two  or  three  American  collegea, 
like  the  university  at  Norwich,  VL,  are  under 
a  partial  military  organization,  and  in  aeveral 
of^the  private  a^ools  throughout  the  country 
the  pupils  wear  a  uniform  and  are  drilled  in 
the  manual  of  arms. 

MIUTU  (Lat.  milM.  a  soldier),  a  body  of 
armed  cidzena  trained  to  military  duty,  who 
may  be  caUed  out  in  certain  cases,  bat  ntaj  not 
be  kept  on  service,  like  standing  armies,  in  time 
of  peace.  It  differs  from  the  ImU  #n  mama 
in  having  a  regular  organization  at  all  timea. 
Something  equivalent  to  a  militia  seems  to  have 
existed  in  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxona. 
The  oeorles  or  peasants  held  thdr  lands  on 
condition  of  military  service,  every  five  hides 
of  ground  in  most  counties  being  charged  with 
the  equipment  of  one  man,  and  were  banded 
in  bodies  or  companies,  the  command  of  which 
was  givea  to  the  eatdormen  elected  by  the 
people  in  the  folkmotes.  The  peasants  were 
enrolled  under  the  banners  of  their  immediate 
lords,  bnt  in  cnse  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
state  had  a  paramount  claim  upon  their  ser- 
vices, and  the  lords  had  no  further  anthority 
over  thorn  than  the  privilege  of  leading  them 
in  battle.  The  organization  of  this  apecies  of 
militia  has  been  attributed  to  Alfrea,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  a  national  force  called  the 
jyrd,  regulated  probably  by  similar  principles, 
existed  before  his  time.  Under  the  Norniana 
the  fyrd  continued  to  be  maintained  simulta- 
neously with  the  feudal  U'mies,  and  ultimately 
it  became  the  source  both  of  the  modem  Brit- 
ish militia  and  of  the  sheriff's  potte  eomitatua. 
It  was  not  till  the  rdgn  of  Edward  III.  that 
a  statute  was  passed  providing  that  no  militia- 
man should  be  sent  oat  of  his  own  oonnty  ex- 
cept in  oase  of  invasion  or  other  grave  danger 
to  the  realm,  nor  out  of  the  kingdom  in  any 
case.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  IV.  a  law 
was  enacted  empowering  the  king's  "commis- 
sioners of  array"  to  array  and  trun  all  men- 
at-arms,  to  cause  all  able-bodied  men  to  arm 
themselves  according  to  their  snbstance,  to 
amerce  those  unable  to  bear  arms,  and  to  re- 
quire the  services  of  persons  so  armed  at  the 
seashore  or  elsewhere  in  eeason  of  dang«'. 
The  command  of  the  militia  was  often  given  to 
the  persons  charged  with  these  (x>mmissions  of 
array,  but  more  frequently  it  rested  with  the 
sheriffs  or  high  constables,  each  in  his  own 
county.  Such  was  the  organization  of  the 
militia  when  the  parliament  of  Charles  I.  in 
1643  paa»ed  a  bill  vesting  the  control  of  thia 
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foree,  aa  well  to,  the  ecmtmand  of  all  the  forts, 
csatlea,  and  garrisons,  in  certain  commiasionen 
in  whom  thej  could  conGde.  The  Icing  refnied 
his  Bssont  to  the  bill ;  and  when  the  parliament 
thereupon  declared  Uie  kingdom  in  danger  and 
iaaoed  orders  to  tnnster  the  militia,  he  iasned 
commiuioDS  of  array  to  some  of  the  nobilitr 
for  the  aaine  purpose.  Tbas  began  the  cinl 
war.  After  the  restoration,  tba  peculiar  state  of 
thinga  which  had  apruiig  from  fendal  tenures 
no  longer  existed,  and  th»  miliba  was  reorgan- 
ized nainlj  on  its  present  basis.  The  king  was 
acknowledged  as  its  aole  aupretne  commander, 
and  DO  other  armj  was  recognized  by  the  law. 
Lords  lieutenant  of  connties  were  charged  with 
raising  the  force,  as  thej  bad  been  indeed  since 
the  lime  of  Queen  Marj ;  every  man  who  pos- 
sessed a  landed  estate  of  £000  a  year,  or  person- 
al property  to  the  amount  of  £6,000,  was  bonnd 
to  provide,  eqnip,  and  pay  one  horseman;  every 
man  whose  property  was  one  tenth  of  either  of 
those  amoants  was  charged  with  one  pikenian 
or  musketeer;  and  smaller  proprietors  united 
to  fumiBh  B  soldier,  each  contributing  accord- 
ing to  bis  means.  But  it  was  not  until  17BT, 
when  a  bill  to  reconstruct  the  militia  was 
passed,  that  the  force  acquired  much  vitality. 
The  act  then  passed,  though  amended  severs! 
times,  is  in  its  main  features  still  in  force.  The 
able-bodied  men  of  each  parish  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  85  are  enrolled  annually,  and 
by  ballot  a  certain  required  number  ore  to  be 
selected  for  service.  Certain  claasea  are 
empted :  peers,  yeomanry,  resident  members 
of  universities,  clergymen,  parish  schoolmas- 
ters, artjoled  clerks,  apprentices,  seafaring  men, 
crownemployeea,  free  watermen  of  theThames; 
in  England  any  pioor  man  with  more  than  one 
child  bom  in  wedlock;  in  Scotland  any  man 
with  more  than  two  lawful  children  and  not 
possessed  of  property  to  the  value  of  £60 ;  in 
Ireland  any  man  with  more  than  three  lawful 
children,  who  pays  less  than  £6  a  year  rent, 
or  has  lees  than  £10  of  property.  Subatitnles 
may  be  accepted  for  the  men  chosen  by  ballot, 
and  for  many  years  it  has  been  customary  to 
■nspend  the  ballot,  and  make  up  the  requisite 
number  by  volunteering.  The  time  of  service 
is  five  years.  The  commend  is  In  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county  and  bis  depnties  un- 
der oommission  by  the  crown.  Ine  militia 
are  required  to  assemble  for  27  days'  training 
each  year,  but  in  time  of  peace  the  reqnire- 
ment  is  not  strictly  enforced.  The  mutiny  law 
is  applicable  while  they  are  under  arms.  The 
militia  cannot  be  compelled  to  march  out  of 
their  respective  connties  except  in  case  of  in- 
vasion or  actual  rebellion,  nor  in  any  case  to 
march  ont  of  the  kingdom.  Their  pay  while 
in  service  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  regular 
army.  In  ieT8-'4  the  militia  force  of  the  king- 
dom consisted  of  188,663  men  and  5,080  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  oflicers,  of 
whom  only  about  one  half  appeared  on  the  day 
of  inspection.  There  are  also  volunteer  organ- 
izations oonasting  of:  1,  yeomanry  cavalry, 


numbering  about  16,000;  S,  infantry,  artillery, 
&c.,  including  enrolled  pensioners,  numbering 
iec,700.  These  are  only  liable  to  be  called 
ont  in  case  of  actual  or  apprehended  invanon, 
for  service  within  the  kinitdom. — In  France 
all  able-bodied  males  are  liable  to  military 
duty  from  the  age  of  20  to  that  of  40;  the 
first  five  years  in  the  active  army,  then  four 
years  in  the  reserve,  then  five  years  in  tbe  ter- 
ritorial or  district  army,  and  then  rix  years  in 
the  territorial  army  of  the  reserve.  Exemp- 
tions are  made  as  follows:  the  eldest  of  or- 
phans having  neither  father  nor  mother ;  tbe 
only  or  oldest  ena  or  grandson  of  a  widow 
or  wife  separated  from  her  husband,  or  of 
a  father  more  than  70  years  old;  the  elder 
of  two  brothers  liable  to  service  at  the  same 
time ;  the  younger  of  two  brothers  when  the 
elder'  brother  is  actuallj  in  service  in  the 
army;  the  younger  son  of  a  family,  whose 
elder  brother  has  died  in  the  service,  or  been 
discharged  for  wounds  or  illness  contracted 
in  tbe  Geld.  There  are  also  partial  or  condi- 
tional exemptions  of  pupils,  teachers,  eccled- 
astics,  &c. ;  and  the  local  authorities  may 
grant  further  exemptions,  subject  to  the  revi- 
sion of  the  military  councils,  of  young  men 
who  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  fam- 
ilies, and  who  are  engaged  in  studies  or  avoca- 
tions which  would  suffer  from  the  interrup- 
tion. {See  Guard,  National.) — In  Switzer- 
land a  standing  army  is  forbidden  hy  the  con- 
stitution. Military  instruction  is  given  in  the 
schools,  though  not  made  compulsory.  The 
military  forces  ore  divided  into:  1,  tbeBtmdet- 
auttuff,  or  federal  army,  consisting  of  all  able- 
bodied  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30; 
2,  the  army  of  the  reeerve,  consisting  of  all  be- 
tween the  ages  of  SI  and  40  who  have  served 
in  the  first  class;  G,  the  landwehr,  or  militia, 
embracing  all  the  men  from  41  to  45.  Their 
numbers  in  1872  were :  of  the  first  clas^  84,- 
860 ;  of  the  second,  50,089 ;  of  the  third,  65,- 
081 ;  total,  with  the  staff  added,  S01,2fiT.  The 
federal  army  and  the  army  of  the  reserve  are 
drilled  once  a  year  in  their  respective  cantons, 
and  they  also  meet  once  or  twice  a  year  in 
general  muster.  In  Betginm  the  militia  in- 
olndea  all  malee  able  to  bear  arms  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  40,  and  they  number  about 
12S,000  r^ular  militia  and  27fi,000  reserves. 
The  regular  army  is  supplied  by  conscription, 
to  which  citizens  l)eoome  liable  at  IB.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  regular  army  is  kept  np  by 
conscription  of  those  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  SO.  The  militia  consists  of  those  be- 
tween 25  and  65,  who  for  the  first  ten  years 
are  called  activ^  and  afterward  the  "  resting" 
militia.  In  Denmark  all  able-bodied  moles 
who  have  reached  21  are  liable  to  serve  eight 
years  in  the  r^ulararmy  and  afterward  eight 
years  in  the  army  of  the  reserve.  The  na- 
tional militia  of  Sweden  is  raised  and  paid  by 
the  landowners,  assisted  to  some  extent  by  the 
income  of  state  domains.  The  infantry  prac- 
tise a  month  aonnally,  and  the  cavalry  45  days. 
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— The  militia  sjstetn  of  the  Qerman  empire  is 
the  most  complete  and  effective  in  the  world. 
Everj  anbject  becomes  liable  to  military  duty 
on  Teaching  the  age  of  20,  and  he  must  serve 
three  years  in  the  regular  army,  and  afterward 
foar  years  in  the  army  of  the  reserre.  After 
this,  at  27,  he  enters  the  landnehr  or  militia, 
whore  he  remains  for  five  years,  liable  to  be 
called  npoD  for  regular  drill,  and  in  case  of 
war  to  be  incorporated  in  the  regalar  army. 
Finally,  at  the  age  of  83,  he  is  enrolled  in  the 
badsturro,  where  he  is  subject  to  military  duty 
within  the  realm  in  oaae  of  invasion.  The  re- 
serve, when  necessary,  are  capable  of  being 
mobilized  for  service  in  two  weeks'  time.  On 
a  war  footing  the  army,  according  to  the  latest 
returns,  falls  a  tittle  short  of  1,800,000.— In 
the  AnstrO' Hungarian  monarchy  the  standing 
army  is  formed  by  conscription  of  thosa  who 
have  renohed  the  age  of  20,  and  those  drawn 
serve  three  years  in  the  regnlar  army  and  sev- 
en years  in  the  army  of  the  reserve.  The 
obligation  to  serve  in  Uie  landwehr  is  general, 
and  the  period  of  service  is  12  years,  but  is 
limited  to  the  respective  divisions  of  the  em- 
pire from  which  the  body  is  drawn.  There  is 
also  the  landsturm,  corresponding  to  that  of 
Germany,  but  enrollment  in  it  is  not  compnl- 
sorj  except  in  Tyrol  and  on  the  exposed 
frontier.  The  army  in  1878  numbered  on  a 
peace  footing  278,470,  and  on  a  war  foot- 
ing 688,700.— In  Russia  all  who  hare  reached 
the  age  of  31  are  liable  to  oonsoription  for 
seven  years'  service  in  tiie  regolar  army,  and 
eight  years  in  the  reserve.  The  regnlar  ar- 
my in  1S73  consisted  of  7SC,6T2  on  a  peace 
footing,  and  1,218,259  on  a  war  footing.  In 
peaoe  only  so  many  are  kept  embodied  as  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  army  on  the  proper 
peace  footing,  ana  the  remunder  are  on  fur- 
lough. Besides  these,  the  militia  is  organized 
whenever  emergencies  render  it  necessary. 
The  Oossacks  perform  military  service  in  lien 
of  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  case  of  neoes- 
Nty  every  man  from  IS  to  00  is  liable  to  serve. 
— In  Italy  the  regnlar  army  is  kept  up  by  oon- 
soription of  those  of  the  age  of  31,  and  those 
not  drawn  pass  into  the  army  of  the  reserve, 
where  they  practise  annually  for  40  days,  and 
then  are  on  furlough,  subject  to  be  oolled  upon 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  strength  of  the  army 
is  about  300,000  on  a  peaoe  footing  and  430,- 
000  on  a  war  footing. — In  Turkey  every  man 
is  hable  to  serve  four  years  iii  the  regalar 
army,  and  then  for  two  years  longer  to  remain 
subject  to  summons  for  like  service;  after- 
ward he  enters  the  first  reserve  for  three 
years,  and  then  the  second  reserve  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  passes  into  the  sedenta- 
ry army,  liable  to  be  called  oul  only  in  time 
of  war.  The  total  available  force  in  time 
of  war  is  estimated  at  700,000.— The  militia 
system  of  the  United  States,  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  had  its  origin  in  jealousy  of 
standing  armies,  and  the  pnrpose  of  its  estab- 
lishment was  to  provide  a  miUtarj  force  that 


should  be  ready  and  effective  for  all  sadden 

emergencies,  but  only  required  to  serve  when 
the  emergency  should  arise.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  confers  npon  oongresB 
authority  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  tlie  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
prees  insurrection,  and  repel  invasion,  and  also 
to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia,  and  for  governing  suoh 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  theservioe 
of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states 
respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers 
ana  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  con- 
gress. It  also  makes  the  president  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  militia  of  the  several  states 
when  c«lled  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  Acting  ander  the  prorisions  of  the 
constitution,  the  congress  of  17B2  passed  an 
actfor  the  enrollment  in  the  militia  <a  all  able- 
bodied  white  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  18  and 
under  4G,  excepting  the  judicial  and  eiecntive 
offloers  of  the  federal  government,  members 
and  officers  of  congress,  custom-house  offioers 
and  clerks,  persons  employed  in  the  postal 
service,  inspectors  of  exports,  pilots  and  mari- 
ners, and  such  persons  aa  should  be  exempted 
by  state  laws.  Each  person  was  to  be  provided 
with  suitable  arms  and  accoutrements,  which 
were  made  exempt  from  taxation,  and  from  all 
process  for  the  collection  of  debts.  The  or- 
ganization was  to  be  effected  within  one  year, 
under  state  laws  and  under  offioers  of  state 
appointment.  The  act  provided  that  in  the  or- 
ganization there  should  be  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  in  suitable  proportions,  and  deng- 
nated  the  number  and  grade  of  officers  for  each 
division,  brigade,  regiment,  battalion,  and  com- 
pany. Another  act,  passed  Feb.  38,  1700, 
empowered  the  president,  in  case  of  invanon 
or  imminent  danger  thereof,  to  call  forth  the 
militia  of  the  state  or  states  most  convenient 
to  the  place  of  danger  or  scene  of  action,  as 
he  might  judge  necessary,  and  in  case  of  in- 
surrection in  any  state  against  the  government 
thereof,  on  the  application  of  its  I^islature  or 
of  its  eiecntive  when  the  legislature  contd  not 
be  convened,  to  call  forth  such  militia  of  any 
other  state  or  states  as  he  might  deem  neces- 
sary to  suppress  such  insurrection.  The  presi- 
dent was  also  empowered  by  the  same  act, 
whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States  should 
be  opposed  or  the  execution  thereof  obstruct- 
ed in  any  state  by  combinations  too  powerful 
to  he  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  marshals,  to  call 
forth  the  militia  of  such  state,  or  of  any  other 
state  or  states,  as  might  be  necessary,  to  snp- 
prees  such  combinations  and  cause  the  laws  to 
be  duly  executed;  and  while  in  servioe  the 
militia  were  to  be  subject  to  the  mles  and 
articles  of  war,  as  in  case  of  regnlar  troops. 
These  provisions  still  remain  in  force,  except 
that  in  providing  who  shall  be  enrolled  the 
word  "white"  was  stricken  oat  by  act  of 
Uareh  2, 1867-    The  set  of  ITSS  Umited  the 
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period  of  seirice  which  the  militiB  might  b« 
compelled  to  perform  aader  sach  call  to  three 
moDtha,  but  by  set  of  Jalj  2S,  1661,  when 
called  out  to  sappreM  ioHiirrectioii  or  awiat  in 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  it  was  provided  that 
their  oontinQanoe  in  Bervice  Bhouid  not  extend 
beyond  60  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
next  regular  session  of  congress,  nnless  con- 
gress should  expressly  by  law  provide  there- 
for. And  the  act  of  July  IT,  1S62,  provided 
tb&t  whenever  the  president  ahoold  «ill  forth 
the  militia  he  might  Limselt  fix  the  period  of 
eorvice,  not  exceeding  nine  months.  All  these 
acts  contemplate  that  the  officering  and  dis- 
ciplining of  the  militia  shall  be  by  state  an- 
tbority,  and  the  states  have  assumed  this  duty, 
and  made  provisions  for  its  discharge.  The 
exemptions  from  military  service  under  state 
laws  are  few,  and  are  confined  in  the  main  to 
members  of  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments of  the  government,  judges  and  clerks 
of  courts,  clergymen,  teachers,  regalar  physi- 
dans  and  surgeons,  snperintendents  of  hospi- 
tals, &c,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  active  fire- 
men. The  state  constitntions  will  be  fonnd  in 
general  to  recognize  the  value  of  a  well  regula- 
ted militia  in  a  free  government,  and  to  require 
the  passage  of  laws  for  ontanidng,  arming, 
equipping,  and  disciplining  the  freemen  of  the 
state  who  are  subject  to  military  duty.  Every 
state  has  laws  tor  that  purpose.  The  governor 
13  the  commander-in-chief,  and  nnder  bint  are 
the  Qsaal  olficers,  chosen  by  different  modes  in 
different  states;  in  oome  by  the  governor  alone, 
in  some  by  the  governor  with  consent  of  the 
senate,  in  some  by  the  legislature,  and  in  some 
by  the  persons  liable  to  military  duty.  For 
rauny  years  it  was  customary  to  have  annnal 
drill  or  training  days  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
militia  iu  the  several  states,  and  they  were 
CEilled  out  for  the  purpose  and  compelled  to  at- 
tend under  penalty ;  but  for  30  years  or  more 
the  conviction  has  been  sprea^ng  that  these 
.nnnusl  trainings  were  of  little  value,  and  tiiat 
they  accomplished  almost  nothing  in  fitting 
men  for  active  military  duty.     The  conse- 

anence  has  been  that  the  laws  providing  for 
lem  have  generally  been  either  repealed  or 
allowed  to  bll  into  disnse,  and  in  tbeir  place 
have  been  substituted  provisions  under  which 
voluntary  organizations  are  formed,  which 
select  their  own  uniforms  and  the  branch  of 
service  to  which  they  will  attach  themselves, 
nnd  which  are  encouraged  by  small  state 
bounties  to  perfect  their  drill  and  keep  them- 
selves in  readiness  at  all  times  for  prompt  and 
effective  action.  These  organizations  compose 
but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
militia,  but  they  are  ample  for  all  the  needs  of 
f>ovemment  in  ordinary  times,  and  in  extra- 
ordinary emergendes  they  serve  as  the  nucleus 
of  an  army  nntil  the  unorganized  militia,  or 
tnch  portion  thereof  as  may  be  called  for,  can 
be  put  into  the  field.  The  militia  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  therefore  consists  of 
these  volnntvy  oi^amzations,  fully  officered, 
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armed,  equipped,  and  drilled,  and  also  all  other 
able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  18  and 
under  4C,  with  the  exceptions  provided  by  na- 
tional and  state  laws,  all  of  whom  are  subject 
to  be  summoned  to  perform  military  duty 
according  to  the  laws  of  congress  or  of  their 
respective  states. — The  militia  has  sometimes 
performed  a  conspicnons  part  in  the  military 
taistory  of  tJie  country,  though  not  always  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
rely  upon  it  as  the  chief  protection  of  the 
government.  DuringUie  revolution  themilitia 
of  the  several  states  was  often  colled  ont,  bnt 
the  want  of  discipline,  which  could  not  be 
adequately  supplied  during  the  short  periods 
of  their  service,  rendered  them  an  unsatisfac- 
tory reliance.  The  "  whiskey  insurrection," 
as  it  was  called,  of  1794,  was  put  down  by  a 
levy  of  militia  from  Peunsylvanie,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Duringthe  war  with 
Great  Britain  of  1812-']8,  the  inefficiency  of 
the  militia  was  increased  by  disputes  between 
the  national  and  state  authorities  regarding 
the  right  of  the  president  to  determine  finally 
whether  an  emergency  had  arisen  which  an- 
thorized  his  calling  them  ont,  the  ripht  to  place 
them  under  officers  of  the  president's  appoint- 
ment, and  the  right  to  march  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  state.  The  miiitia  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  when  called  out,  were 
refused  payment  by  the  general  government 
because  they  had  not  been  placed  under  the 
orders  of  the  federal  officer,  and  the  militia  of 
Vermont  were  at  one  time  summoned  home  by 
the  governor  because  in  his  opinion  no  cause 
existed  which  justified  the  preddent  in  de- 
manding their  services.  The  judicial  dedsions 
were  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  president  to 
decide  finally  and  conclusively  whether  the 
militia  should  he  summoned  (Martin  v.  Mott, 
12  Wheaton,  19) ;  and  his  right  to  place  them 
under  the  command  of  a  federal  officer  rank- 
ing their  own  officers  is  now  undisputed. 
On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  civil  war  in  18fll. 
the  militia  organizations  of  some  of  the  states 
proved  of  the  very  highest  importance,  es 
Ihcy  enabled  a  formidable  force  to  be  placed 
in  the  field  much  earlier  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible.  The  first  call  of  the  pres- 
ident for  T6,(H}0  men  was  mainly  filled  from 
this  source.  Afterward  volunteers  were  re- 
lied upon  in  the  main,  and  when  the  snp^Ij 
from  this  source  proved  insuffident,  consonp- 
tion  was  ordered.  As  the  laws  now  are,  tno 
great  majority  of  all  the  persons  liable  to  per- 
form military  duty  in  the  United  States  are 
unlikely  to  be  summoned  for  discipline,  or 
even  to  organize  for  the  purpose,  unless  the 
military  needs  shell  require  a  heavy  force  in 
the  field,  in  which  case,  if  summoned  at  all,  it 
will  be  by  conscription. 

WLK,  the  liquid  secreted  by  tiie  mammary 
glands  of  female  msmmals.  Its  color  is  gen- 
erally yellowish  white,  but  sometimes  bluish 
white,  and  it  is  quite  opaque.  Its  i^eciflc  grav- 
ity, acoording  to  Scherer,  varies  from  1-018  to 
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l-OtS.    According  to  Simon,  the  averafce  sp»- 
ciflo  KTHTitj  of  human  milk  ib  1*082.    There 
is  a  diCteronce  of  opinion  among  chemials  aa 
to  wliether  normal  milk  has  an  acid  or  an 
aikaliae   reaction.      According    to  Berzelius, 
Poligot,  and  Lassaigne,  it  is  acid ;  Simon  and 
others  re^rd  it  na  alkaline,  and  attribnte  the 
aoid  reaction  found  b^  others  to  its  having  ac- 
quired acidity  bj  standing,  or  to  disease.    Na- 
merons  eiaminadons,  however,  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  healthy  milk  ma?  be  alkaline,  neatral, 
or  aoid,  accordiog  to  the  food  of  the  animal. 
D'Arat  and  Petit  sa;  that  the  milk  of  stall- 
fed  animalB  is  altrajB  aoid,  and  becomes  alka- 
line only  when  the;  are  tarned  oat  to  grass. 
Hermbstudt  foand  milk  that  had  remained  long 
in  the  adder  add.     Fraas  had  a  cow  milked 
six  times  a  day,  and  found  the  milk  at  each 
time  feebly  alkaline.    After  an  interval  of  24 
hoars  she  was  again  milked,  when  the  first 
portion  of  the  milk  was  found  alkaline  and 
the  last  portion  acid.    The  opacity  of  milk  de- 
pends npon  nnmeroas  yellow  miorosoopic  glob- 
ules of  a  fatty  substance  from  ti.Vtt  ^  j^n 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  shown  m  fig.  1.    Ac- 
cording to  Chevreul,  cow's  butter  is  oomposed 
at  stearine,  mai^^orine,  and  olelne,  with  small 
quantitiea    of    bnty- 
rmo,  cBproine,  and  ca- 
prine 1  out  late  analy- 
aes    by    Heinti    and 
others  deny  the  ex- 
btence  of  margarine, 
aayiog   that    it   con- 
sists of  jialmitine  and 
a   small   quantity   of 
atearine,  together  with 
small     quantities     of 
Va.  1.  glyoeridea,  yielding  by 

XniAcation  myris- 
rm.)  In  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  butter  globnles  observer) 
differ.  Dr.  Carpent«r  ^ves  their  diameter  as 
TT.W  to  tAii  w>J  !*'■•  Dni^lison  adopts  this 
measare.  Dr.  Dalton  says:  "The  largest  of 
the  globules  are  not  over  (Vint  the  greatest 
nnraber  of  them  being  about  Tn.Wtr  "^  ^^  "^''^ 
in  diameter."  According  to  Dr.  Bennett,  their 
diameter  varies  from  jfy,  to  yiW  of  an  inch. 
There  has  recently  been  oonsiderable  discna- 
sion  as  to  the  existence  of  an  envelope,  or 
"membrane"  as  some  t«rm  it,  around  the 
globules.  Dr.  Von  Banmhaner  and  F.  Enapp 
assert  that  they  have  none,  and  others  concur 
with  them.  Dr.  Bennett  and  others  muntain 
that  either  a  caaeons  or  an  albuminous  enve- 
lope exists,  and  experiments  are  cited  as  sus- 
taining this  opinion.  The  taste  of  milk  is  bland 
and  sweetish,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  animal 
odor,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  animal, 
but  perhaps  stUI  more  npon  the  food.  Gar- 
lic, even  if  the  plant  is  partaken  of  in  very 
small  quantities,  is  distinctly  perceptible  by  the 
smell  OS  well  as  by  the  taste.  Milk  has  al- 
ways been  an  article  of  man's  diet,  and  forms 
the  entire  nourislunent  of  the  early  existence 


of  aU  mammals ;  and  it  coDtdns  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  animal 

framework. — In  comparing  milk  of  the  same 
animal  under  different  oonditjons  of  age,  healtb, 
food,  length  of  time  after  parturition,  Ac,  as 
remarkable  differenoee  in  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  will  be  observed  as  when  samples 
of  the  average  milk  of  several  different  speaes 
of  mammalia  are  compared.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  composition  of  several  kinds 
of  milk,  the  iirst  column  preaendog  the  aver- 
age result  of  ten  analyaee  by  Prof.  Pognala, 
the  next  foar  being  furnished  by  Messrs.  Uenri 
and  Ohevalier  in  the  Journal  de  Pluirmaci«y 
vol.  ixv.,  and  the  last  by  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Perej' 
of  New  York  as  the  composition  of  the  milk 
of  a  healthy  woman.  The  albumen  in  these 
analyses  is  reckoned  with  the  caseine. 
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An  analysis  by  VOIckcr  is  given  in  the  ortiele 
Ohkksk,  and  also  one  of  the  cheese  made  from 
the  milk.  Of  these  constitnents  the  most  nni- 
form  in  its  proportions  Is  the  sugar,  but  thia 
may  be  materially  increased  by  the  use  of  aoc- 
oharine  food,  as  is  found  in  feeding  cows  upon 
carrots  and  beets.  The  sugar  of  milk  is  cits- 
t^izable,  but  it  is  less  sweet  and  less  solnble 
in  water  than  cone  sugar.  Milk  from  unhealthy 
animals  often  exhibits  an  increased  proportion 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  ash.  When  milk 
is  exposed  to  a  warm  temperature  it  ferments, 
and  lactic  acid  is  generated,  which  haa  the  same 
ultimate  oompomtion  as  sugar  of  milk.  Under 
certain  conditions  the  vinous  fermentation  may 
now  take  place,  the  sugar  of  milk  be  converted 
into  grape  sugar,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  be 
prodnced,  as  is  practised  by  the  Tartars.  (Bee 
EuKiBB.)  Vanous  circnmstances  affect  the 
quality  and  composition  of  milk.  That  called 
colostrum,  given  by  the  cow  immediately  after 
catvinr,  is  yellowish,  thick,  and  stringy;  for 
several  days  it  is  unfit  for  use.  Examined  by 
the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  contain  numerona 
large  and  granular  corpuscles.  Milk  drawn 
from  the  cow  in  the  morning  is  thought  to  be 
better  than  that  of  the  afternoon ;  and  a  re- 
markable difference  is  perceived  in  the  propor- 
tion of  cream  in  the  first  and  last  portions  of 
the  milking,  the  latter  containing  twice  as  mnoh 
cream  as  the  same  quantity  of  milk  of  the  for- 
mer. In  the  udder  of  the  cow  the  cream  seems 
to  rise  as  it  does  when  the  milk  is  collected  in 
a  vessel. — Some  of  the  methods  of  testing  the 
quality  of  milk  are  noticed  tmder  Galaotoh- 
RTKB.  By  this  the  nKciflc  gravity  is  ascer- 
tained both  of  tlie  whole  milk  and  skimmed 
milk ;  bnt  as  these  data  are  of  little  valae  with- 
ont  a  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  cream, 
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Bnotii«r  instrDment,  invented  b?  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  called  the  lactometer,  is  need  in 
connection  vilh  the  galoctometer.  It  ia  a  tube 
abont  i  in.  in  diameter,  and  10  in.  of  it«  length 
givdnsted  in  tenths  of  an  inch.  When  filled 
with  milk,  the  tube  ia  set  aside  for  12  hoars 
for  the  oreani  to  rise.  The  proportion  of  this 
ia  then  read  oS  in  the  nnmber  of  divisions 
oooapied  b^  the  npper  stratom.  The  thick- 
nesa  of  tlua  stratiim  ia  yetj  variable  with 
different  sorts  of  gennine  milk ;  but  its  gen- 
eral range  is  from  Q  to  14  of  the  divisions, 
indicAting  as  many  peroentages.  Dr.  Hassall 
thinka  the  average  of  pnre  milk  doea  not  ex- 
ceed 9^  of  cream.  Dr.  Normandy  rates  it  at 
8  to  6^.  The  proportion  of  cream  ia  alao 
determined  by  an  instrument  invented  b;  H. 
Donn^  of  Paris,  called  the  laotoeoope,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  based  upon  the  opaoit;  fd  the 
fluid  caused  bj  the  battery  particles.  A  few 
drops  of  the  milk  are  introduced  between  two 
plates  of  glass,  »o  set  in  an  ocular  tabe  that 
thej  can  be  brought  close  together  or  separated 
by  means  of  a  ^adnated  screw,  and  thus  en- 
close at  their  base  a  thinner  or  tnicker  strstam 
of  milk.  The  observer  then  looka  through  the 
tnbe  at  a  light  set  8  ft.  off,  and  gradaally  sepa- 
ratee the  plates  of  glass,  increasing  the  depth 
of  the  layer  of  milk,  till  this  at  last  becomes 
so  opaqae  that  the  light  is  lost  to  view.  The 
flgnre  to  which  on  index  on  the  instrument 
then  points  refers  to  a  table,  npon  which  the 
correeponding  quality  of  the  milk  as  t«  qaan- 
titj  of  cream  is  designated.  As  the  large  glob- 
ales  of  cream  are  the  first  to  rise,  if  thia  is  re- 
moved the  remaining  skim  milk  will  contain 
only  the  smaller  globules;  and  this  has  been 
used  in  Germany  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  milk  has  been  skimmed. — Milk  is 
easily  adalterated  by  substituting  Tarioos  cheap 
materials  for  the  natural  ingredients,  thereby 
seriously  affecting  its  quality,  while  the  fraud 
can  be  detected  only  by  the  skilful  examina- 
tion of  the  chemist.  The  nonriahii^  cream  is 
removed  and  wat«r  is  sabstitnted.  Thia  in- 
volves the  addition  of  white  thickening  snb- 
stanoes  to  disgnise  the  cheat,  and  of  other 
etrange  ingredients  to  restore  or  retain  the 
sweetness  and  saltnees  of  the  milk.  I>arge 
dties  are  almoet  hopelessly  exposed  to  these 
frauds ;  but  worse  than  all,  a  large  portion  of 
the  milk  with  which  they  are  supplied  is  that 
of  diseased  cows  kept  in  crowded  stables  and 
fed  with  cheap  unwholesome  food,  especially 
the  swill  of  distilleries.  The  evil  became  so 
serious  that  several  years  ago  the  attention  of 
medical  men  in  New  Tork  was  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  in  ISSQ  a  carefnl  investigation  was 
mode  into  the  character  and  properties  of  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  upon  the  swill  of  distilleries, 
the  results  of  whicn  are  embodied  in  a  report 
of  8.  R.  Percy,  M.  D.,  and  published  in  the 
"  Tranaactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Uedioine,"  vol,  ii.,  part  iv.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  analyses  of  healthy  and  diseased 
uilk  in  that  report : 
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distillery  stables  in  New  York ;  both  the  analy- 
ses ore  by  Dr.  Doremus.  The  following  are 
by  Dr.  Percy;  No.  8,  country  milk  famished 
by  a  dealer  to  customers  in  New  York ;  No.  4, 
milk  as  drawn  from  the  cows  in  a  Brooklyi, 
distillery  stable;  No.  6,  aample  of  same  deliv- 
ered to  customers;  No.  0,  another  sample  of 
the  same  as  sold  to  customers;  No.  7,  milk 
from  a  sick  cow,  Brooklyn  distillery  stables; 
No.  8,  aample  of  the  tnilk  used  by  Gail  Bor- 
den for  preparing  the  "  condensed  mtlL" 
Healthy  milk  was  observed  by  Br.  Percy  to 
have  on  alkaline  reaction,  while  that  from 
diseased  aoimals  was  always  acid.  The  same 
observation  had  been  made  by  Gay-Lossao, 
BerzetiuB,  and  others ;  and  the  effect  is  found 
to  be  induced  in  a  short  time  in  animals  shut 
out  from  the  light  of  day,  and  in  those  con- 
fined in  bad  tit  and  supplied  with  bad  food. 
In  the  analyses,  the  bad  milk  is  at  once  recog- 
nized by  its  unduly  large  proportion  of  caseine, 
while  Uie  sugar  and  often  the  butter  is  as  dis- 
proportionatdy  small.  The  large  amount  of 
saline  matter  found  in  bad  milk  is  caused  by 
the  addition  of  salt  made  for  the  purpose  of 
disguising  the  adulteration  with  water.  Bat 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  though  suf- 
ficient te  expose  the  character  of  the  milk, 
cannot  indicate  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the 
worst  sorts,  nor  the  evil  effects  that  may  fol- 
low their  use.  In  organic  compounds,  such  si 
we  use  for  food,  as  in  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
most  dangerous  poisons  may  lie  concealed  be- 
yond the  power  of  detection  of  the  most  deli- 
cate tests  or  the  moat  powerful  microscopes, 
and  their  existence  is  brought  to  light  only  bj 
tiieir  effei^ts  upon  the  human  system.  Thai 
the  real  nature  of  the  distillery  milk  is  most 
properly  shown  in  the  report  by  citation  of 
several  oases  of  disease  m  young  children  ' 
traced  directly  to  its  use.— Milk  may  be  impure 
from  natural  as  well  as  artifidol  oanaes.  The 
microscope  affords  a  pretty  good  test  in  both 
cases,  starch  granules  and  chalky  particles  be- 
ing easily  detected,  the  latter  especially  on  the 
addition  of  a  little  acid.  The  simplest  cases  of 
diseased  milk  are  those  csased  by  feverishness 
in  the  cow.  Tills  causes  the  globules  to  assemble 
in  groups,  as  if  they  possessed  a  certain  d^ee 
of  vitality  somewhat  resembling  that  ef  blood 
globules.  Fig.  2  shows  the  microscopic  appear- 
ance of  the  globules  in  feverish  milk.  Fig.  8 
^ves  the  appearance  of  a  sample  of  milk  from 
a  distillery  stable  in  Brooklyn,  examined  by 
Dr.  Percy.    It  woa  token  from  a  cow  very  ill 
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with  high  fever  and  inflammation  ot  the  bow- 
els. The  milk  waa  scanty  and  blue,  and  con- 
twnad,  in  addition  to  tho  broken-down  batter 


globulM  and  spores  of  conferva,  blood  glob- 
ules which  are  not  shown  in  the  drawing.  Fig. 
4  is  a  sample  of  tii«  same  milk  after  standing 
closelj  corked  for  34 
honrs.  The  spores  of 
confervtB  liave  grown 
to  perfect  plants, 
with  branching  Btens. 
These  drawings  were 
given  in  the  "Report 
of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Societj"  for 
1880.  — Prof.  James 
Law  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity has  made  some 
^"-  *■  investigations    in  re- 

lation to  fungi  in 
oowb'  milk,  of  mnch  practical  interest  He 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  several  of  the 
low  forms  of  vegetable  life  were  introduced 
into  the  water  of  which  the  cows  drank,  as  he 
found  the  same  forms  in  the  water  and  also  in 
tbe  blood  of  the  animals.  The  experiments 
were  made  in  sqgIi  a  manner  as  to  preclude  the 
poadbilitj  of  the  introduction  of  the  organisms 
from  aaj  other  source.  The  detdls  are  given 
in  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  "Lens,  and 
also  in  an  address  on  poison  cheese  before  the 
American  dairyman's  association  in  13T2  by  L. 
B.  Arnold  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Prof.  Oerlach  of 
Hanover  has  recently  mada  a  series  of  investi- 
gations in  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  diet  of  milk 
from  taberouloos  cows,  which  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  tuberculosis  may  be  trans- 
mitted in  thia  manner  from  the  bovine  to  the 
hnman  race.  Tbe  anbject  is  at  the  present 
time  nndergoing  examination  in  tbie  country, 
but  DO  ooDclusive  results  bare  jet  (Jannary, 
1875)  been  arrived  at.— The  preservation  of 
milk  from  putrefaction  is  an  object  of  no  little 
importance.  In  France  this  ia  accomplished 
by  causing  the  solid  portion  of  the  milk  to 
combine  with  other  matters,  and  thus  separate 
in  a  solid  form  from  the  aqueous  portion ;  bat 
tbe  compound  is  not  properly  milE.  It  is  also 
evaporated  down  to  the  consistency  of  sirnp, 
and  then  by  tbe  addition  of  sugar  made  into  a 
solid  compound  of  milk  and  sugar;  and  by  a 
third  metnod  it  is  preserved  by  expelling  the 
air  from  it,  and  bermetioally  sealing  tbe  bottles 
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while  they  are  nnder  a  steam  heat  of  about 
100°  C.  In  this  way  milk  has  been  ]»'eserved 
perfectly  fresh  for  6^  years.  In  the  United 
Btatea  a  patent  was  granted  in  18K6  to  Qui 
Borden,  jr.,  for  another  method,  which  he  rao- 
cessfully  conducted  in  Litclifield  oo..  Conn., 
and  afterward  In  Teios,  supplying  what  is 
called  "  condensed  milk  "  to  consnmers  through- 
out the  conntry.  By  his  process  the  milk 
when  drawn  from  the  cow  is  immediately 
cooled  to  about  60'  F.,  in  order  to  check  it« 
changing.  It  is  soon  after  rapidly  heated  in  a 
vat  surrounded  with  hot  water  to  180°  or  IW, 
when  refined  white  sugar  is  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  part  to  Dine  of  milk.  It 
is  kept  in  the  hot  water  vat  about  80  minntea 
after  adding  the  sugar,  and  is  then  removed  to 
vocnnm  pans  in  which  evaporation  of  the  water 
is  effected  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  190". 
When  it  is  sufliciently  concentrated,  the  pans 
are  quickly  cooled  down  by  passing  cold  water 
in  tbe  place  of  steam  through  the  heating  pipes. 
The  milk,  converted  into  a  paste,  con  then  be 
removed  from  the  pans  without  adhering  to 
their  ddes.  Another  preparation,  known  as 
"  solidified  milk,"  is  also  made  by  a  process  like 
one  of  the  French  methods  above  referred  to. 
To  112  Ihs.  of  fresh  milk  38  lbs.  of  sugar  are 
added,  together  with  a  teaspoonful  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda,  merely  enongli  to  neutralize  any 
slight  acidity.  The  mixture  is  then  evapora- 
ted by  the  heat  of  a  water  hath  carefully  regu- 
lated, and  the  process  is  hastened  by  a  cur- 
rent of  air  made  to  pass  over  the  surface.  An 
appflratusiskeptin  operation  gently  stirring  tbe 
mixture  during  tbe  evaporating  process,  until 
at  lost  the  milk  and  sugar  are  reduced  to  a 
creamy-looking  powder.  This  when  cooled  in 
the  air  is  weired  out  into  pound  parcels,  and 
compressed  by  machinery  into  the  shape  and 
size  of  small  bricks.  These,  covered  with  tin 
foil,  are  ready  for  sale,  and  are  well  adapted 
either  for  preservation  during  long  voyages 
or  for  immediate  domestic  nse.  The  prepara- 
tion of  condensed  milk  is  conducted  upon  a 
large  scale  in  Switzerland. 

MILE,  Sagar  tt,  or  LMtlw,  one  of  the  consttt- 
ueuta  of  milk.  It  is  prepared  in  Switzerland 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  used  by  homie- 
opathists  09  the  vehicle  for  their  medicines, 
and  in  other  practice  as  an  article  of  food  for 
infants  in  teething,  being  less  apt  to  produce 
acidity  than  cane  sugar.  It  is  also  recommend- 
ed as  a  non-nitrogenous  article  of  diet  in  pnl- 
monary  diseases.  It  is  prepared  from  the  whey 
obtained  from  milk  coagulated  with  a  little 


dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  left  several  weeks  in 
a  cool  place  to  cryatalliEe,  The  crystals  of 
sngar  of  milk  are  collected  and  decolorised  by 


imal  charcoal  and  repeated  cry  stall  ixations. 
They  consist  of  C„n„0„-(-5H0.  They  are 
hard  and  gritty,  rather  insolnble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  slightly  sweet,  and  not  easily  ferment- 
able. When  converted  into  grape  sngor  bj 
the  action  of  dilute  acids,  sugar  of  milk  may 
famish  a  spiritnons  liquor,  as  noticed  in  th« 
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article  Unx.  By  the  homceopftthiBts  mgar  of 
milk  is  regtvded  aa  the  mbstanoe  most  inert 
upon  the  BTStein,  and  for  this  reason  as  weU  as 
on  uxoont  of  its  great  hardnees,  which  causes 
it  to  rednoe  to  extreme  fineness  the  sobetanoes 
with  which  it  is  gTOntid,  tbej  esteem  It  as  the 
beat  modiom  for  their  medicines,  and  are  hj 
far  the  largest  consumers  of  it 

■ILK  LEG,  or  PUceHsda  Dskw,  an  obstmo- 
tion  of  the  veins  and  lympbatios,  cansing  a 

C'nfal,  non-cedematouB  swellmg  in  one  or  both 
rer  extremities.  It  is  most  common  in 
women  after  parturition,  bat  it  sometimes  oc- 
onrs  in  smnarried  women,  and  sometimes  in 
males.  In  the  case  of  l;ing-in  women  it  asaal- 
Ij  cooifflenees  abont  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
delivery,  but  may  take  place  immediately  after 
labor,  or  at  any  time  daring  the  next  five  or 
six  weeks.  Any  great  drain  upon  the  system 
is  liable  to  be  followed  bj  rapid  absun>tion,  by 
whioh  morbific  matter  oontamed  in  the  ntems 
mar  be  token  into  the  contiguons  veins.  The 
paUtology  consists  in  infiammation  and  ob- 
■tmotaon  of  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins.  The 
■ymptomB  attending  the  condition  are  fever, 
headache,  thirst,  nansea,  and  pain,  especially  in 
the  lower  abdominal  and  pelvio  regions,  at- 
tended by  extreme  prostration.  The  attack 
may  commence  with  a  chill,  and  within  24  or 


begin  to  swell,  the  process  extending  npwi 
The  aoate  stage  Isata  abont  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  after  recovery  many  deep  veins  remain 
obliterated,  while  the  more  snperficial  onee  be- 
come enlarged  and  tortnona.  The  limbs  nsnally 
remain  nseless  for  many  months,  and  often 
never  recover  their  former  condition.  As  the 
disettse  is  attended  with  feebleness,  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  and  other  forms  of  blood- 
letting are  generally  inadmissible.  The  most 
rational  treatment  is  the  administration  of 
tooios  and  diffusive  stimalants,  combined  with 
alkaline  medicines,  a  bland  and  nourishing 
diet  (wine  and  eggs,  beef  tea,  Ac.),  with  the 
external  application  of  linimeDts  and  emol- 
lient and  alkaline  applioationB,  such  as  soap 
liniment,  bran  ponltioe,  and  solntion  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  or  ammonia. 

mUl  nOk    See  Cow  Tkxx. 

HLKWKD,  the  popular  name  for  plants  of 
the  genoe  JteUpita  (named  in  honor  of  jfiscn- 
lapius),  which  inclitdes  about  40  species,  half 
of  which  are  North  American  and  the  remin- 
der natives  of  Central  and  Sonth  America. 
They  are  all  herbaceous  planta,  with  thick  deep 
roots,  and  mostly  with  a  copiona  milky  Juice, 
bearing  their  flowers  in  simple  umbels.  Few 
plants  present  flowers  in  which  the  ordinary 
flora]  structure  is  so  obscure,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  thetn  without  niimerons  elaborate 
diagrams;  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that 
the  parts  of  tne  flower  are  In  flves;  the  five- 
parted  calyx  is  persistent;  the  deeply  five- 
parted  corolla  is  reflexed ;  immediately  within 
the  corolla  is  a  curious  strnctnre  called  the 
crown,  made  up  of  appendages  to  the  stamens. 
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which  are  themselves  united  into  a  tnbe  by 
their  filaments ;  behind  each  anther  is  borne  e 
curione  erect  hood-like  appendage,  from  which 
projects  a  small  horn;  these  appendages  are 
petal-like,  and  together  form  a  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  flower;  the  anthers  closely  sur- 
round and  partially  adhere  to  the  broad  stig- 
ma; each  anther  cell  contains  a  pear-shaped, 
waxy  mass  of  pollen,  and  two  adjacent  masses 
from  two  contiguous  anthers  are  suspended  by 
a  stalk  from  a  blackish  adhesive  gland  which 
is  home  on  the  mardn  of  the  broad  stigma; 
these  pollen  masses,  by  means  of  the  adhesive 
glanda,  stick  to  insects  which  visit  the  flow- 
ers for  honey,  and  are  thns  dislodged  and 
home  to  other  flowers;  bees  are  frequently 
quite  disabled  by  these  pollen  masses,  which 
adhere  to  their  legs  in  sach  numbers  as  to 
prevent  them  from  climbing  upon  their  combs, 
and  they  fall  down  and  perish.  The  ovaries 
are  two,  ripening  into  two  large  follicles, 
which  open  and  expose  the  flattened  seeds  im- 
bricated over  a  large  placenta,  each  furnished 
with  a  toft  of  long,  beantiful  silky  hairs,  by  the 
aid  of  which  it  may  be  wafted  to  a  distance 
by  the  wind ;  on  account  of  these  silky  hairs 
the  plant  is  frequentiy  called  silkweed.  The 
flowers  jn  most  spociea  are  showy  and  fragrant, 
and  some  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants; 
the  young  shoots  of  onr  common  species  are 
valued  by  many  aa  a  substitute  for  asparagus ; 
the  bark  of  their  stems  is  very  tenacious,  end 
various  partially  snocesaful  attempts  have  beep 
made  to  obtain  from  them  a  textile  fibre  and 
a  paper  stock;  the  plants  are  not  abundant 
enough  in  the  wild  state  to  afCord  sny  consid- 
erable supply,  and  no  experiments  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  whether  their  cultivation  as 
a  fibre-prodacing  plant  would  be  profitable. 
The  beauty  of  the  sitky  down  of  the  seeds  early 


n  UmvHd   (AtdtpUi  CorasH).— 
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attracted  attention,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  utilize  it ;  but  the  haira  are  very 
weak  and  brittie,  and  without  the  rongbneaB  or 
angularity  whioh  makes  it  posrible  to  spin  oth- 
er fibres;  when  mixed  witn  cotton  it  has  been 
spun  and  woven  into  fabrics  which  have  a  silky 
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iDBtre  and  take  brilliaat  djes,  but  the 
tnre  has  not  been  prosecated;  the  prinoijial 
□sa  made  of  tbe  down  is  in  tlie  stuffing  of  pil- 
lows.— The  common  milkweed  (A.  Comuti)  is 
the  moat  abundant  species,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  rich  grounds  almost  everywhere;  althongh 
it  is  a  native  of  Amerioa,  LinnEDDs  called  it  A. 
Sj^iaea,  a  name  which  has  been  properlj  an- 
perseded ;  in  the  southern  states  it  is  known  as 
Virginia  a  wallow  wort  and  Virginian  silk.    The 

Surple  milkweed  {A.  purpvraaeent)  is  a  dark- 
owered  species ;    A.  variegata    has   nearlj 


Tul(gU«d  Ullkwstd  (AidepUi  TUtogUiV 

wbit«  flowers;  A.  inoamata,  with  fine  roM- 
purple  flowers,  is  rer?  common  in  wet  gronnds, 
and  is  known  as  the  swamp  milkweed;  the 
binnt-leaved  milkweed  (A.  obtviifatia)  is  a 
common  species,  readily  recognized  by  its 
rlosping,  sessile  leaves,  and  its  single  nmbel  of 
large  but  dull-colored  flowers ;  the  fonr-leaved 
milkweed,  the  most  delicate  of  tbe  genaa, 
blooms  in  woods  in  June,  and  ia  well  marked 
bv  having  one  or  two  whorls  of  four  leavea; 
A.  vertieillata,  very  common  on  dry  hills,  has 
whorled  leaves,  which  are  so  narrow  as  to  give 
tbe  plant  a  very  different  aspect  from  other 
species.  The  most  showj  of  all  our  native 
milkweeds  is  A.  tuberota,  more  generally  called 
hatt«rfly  weed  and  plenrisy  root;  it  is  quit* 
common,  especially  southward;  tbe  root  is 
largp,  flashy,  and  white ;  the  stems  are  more  or 
less  decambent  and  roughly  hairy,  very  leafy, 
ond  branching  at  the  snmmit,  where  it  bears 
numerous  nmbels  of  bright  orange-ooiored 
flowers,  which  are  exceedingly  showy  and  al- 
low the  plant  to  be  distinguished  at  a  grant 
distance ;  in  this  species  the  juice  is  scarcely 
milky.  As  one  of  its  popular  names  indicates, 
the  plant  is  used  in  medicine,  the  root  being 
tbe  officinal  portion ;  its  action  is  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant  without  being  stimulant,  and 
in  large  doses  is  purgative.  This  plant  is  much 
valued  abroad  as  an  ornamental  one,  and  its 
roots  are  a  part  of  the  regnlar  stock  of  tbe 


unj. 

growors  of  bnlbs  and  tubers ;  la  this  ooontry  it 
IB  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  but  there  is  no  flow- 
er of  its  color  capable  of  producing  a  more 
brilliant  effect.  Several  of  our  common  spe- 
cies are  valued  in  European  gardens,  as  is  A. 
Douglarii,  a  conspicuous  plant  from  California, 
with  large  iesves,  very  wliite  with  woolly  hairs, 
and  large  lilac-purple  fra^ant  flowers.  A. 
Curauaviea,  from  South  America,  naturalized 
in  Florida,  with  flowers  of  orange  scarlet^  is  a 
common  greenhonse  pluit,  and  is  freqnently 
set  out  in  the  border  for  summer  bloomiag; 
this  has  emetic  properties,  and  is  used  in  the 
West  Indies  under  tbe  incorrect  name  of  ipe- 
oaooanha.  Active  properties  pervade  tbe  g&- 
nus,  and  several  of  the  species  have  a  reputa- 
tion among  tbe  herb  doctors. ^The  genus  is 
the  typi<^  one  of  the  Atolepiadaeea,  which 
includes  more  than  130  genera  and  over  1,000 
species.  Of  tbe  other  native  genera,  the  green 
milkweeds,  of  the  genus  aceraUt,  differ  from 
the  true  milkweeds  in  tbe  absence  of  a  horn  to 
the  staraineal  hood.  A  twining  plan^  vinet- 
toxieum  ntorum,  with  very  dark  purple  flowen, 
has  escaped  from  cnltdvation  in  some  places,  as 
has  the  Grecian  ailk,  ptriploea  Qraca,  which  is 
often  seen  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  climber. 
From  Pennsylvania  southward  ore  found  sev- 
eral species  of  gonolobiu,  which  are  twining 
herbs  of  little  beauty.  Among  cultivated  ex- 
otics of  this  family  are  the  wax  plants  {Hoya 
eamo*a  and  other  species),  with  fleshy  oval 
leaves  and  nmbels  of  beantifnl  but  artificial- 
looking  flowers;  3t«pkanoluJ!oribunda,otieot 
the  most  valued  greenhouse  climbers,  with  fine 
foliage  and  pure  white  fragrant  flowers;  and 
the  singular  stapelias,  with  cactus-like  sterna 
and  lurid  flowers  with  the  odor  of  carrion. 

■ILKT  WAT.     See  Oalaxt. 

Hllia  L  JiHM,  a  Britiah  pbilos^her,  born 
in  Logic  Pert,  near  Montrose,  Forfarshire, 
April  6,  1778,  died  in  Kensington,  Jane  88, 
18S0.  Hewas  educated  at  llie  grammar  school 
of  Montrose  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  excelled  in  Greek  and  metaphyuca. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1T9B,  but  aban- 
doned the  profesaioD,  removed  to  London  in 
1600,  became  editor  of  the  "Ijterory  Jour- 
nal, which  was  soon  discontinued,  and  was 
an  occasional  contributor  to  tbe  principal  Brit- 
ish reviews.  He  soon  attracted  the  notice  of 
Jeremy  Bentbam,  was  for  several  jears  do- 
mesticated in  his  honse,  and  was  the  chief  ex- 
positor of  bis  opinions  in  England.  On  the 
establishment  of  tbe  "  Wertminster  Review  " 
in  1824  by  Bentham,  Mill  became  one  of  ita 
principal  contribntors,  writing  for  it  important 
articles  on  the  "  Formation  of  Opinions,"  the 
"Ballot,"  "Aristocracy,"  and  other  sobjecto. 
For  ten  years  mnch  of  Ms  time  was  occupied  in 
writing  his  ''  History  of  British  India"  (8  vols. 
4to,  1817-'18;  continued  to  1836  by  Prof.  H.H. 
Wilson,  S  vols.  8vo,  1840-'46).  It  was  withoQt 
a  rival  as  a  soarce  of  information ;  and  though 
he  censured  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, his  ability  and  familiarity  with  its  oSurs 
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oanaed  &e  diraoton  in  1819  to  introdnM  him 
intu  their  home  estftbliBfament,  where  he  man- 
aged their  oorrMpondence  with  India  in  the 
revenne  branch  of  the  admiuistretion ;  and  he 
became  in  time  head  of  the  department  of  In- 
dian oorreapondence.  His  ofUcia]  dutiei  did 
not  preelnde  the  continnance  of  bis  laborg  at 
an  author,  and  he  oontrlbatod  to  the  supple- 
ment to  the  earlier  editions  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica."  llig  articles  on  colonies, 
edncatjon,  government,  jariaprudence,  law  of 
nations,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  priaon  diad- 
pline  were  re|>rint«d  in  a  Tolome  (1828),  and 
an  among  his  most  effective  writinga.  Hla 
"Elements  of  Political  Eoonoiny"  (1881-'a) 
preaented  the  views  of  Ricardo  in  a  precise 
and  clear  style.  Hia  most  elaborate  work  is 
hia  "Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Hn- 
nun  Kind  "  (2  vols.  Svo,  1629),  an  ingenious 
expoaition  of  the  sensational  philosophy.  His 
last  publication  was  a  fragment  containing  a 
severe  criticism  on  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  dis- 
sertation on  the  progress  of  ethical  philiisophy 
(ISSfi).     II.  Jaka  Btaart,  an  English  pbitoso- 

£her,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London, 
[ay  20,  1806,  died  in  Avignon,  France,  Uay 
9,  1878.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  in 
a  ungularly  pedantic  manner,  and  for  many 

J 'ears  snbjected  himself  to  the  severest  intel- 
ectoal  training,  while  pursuing  a  wide  range 
of  Btndiea.  In  182S  be  became  a  clerk  in  the 
India  house,  in  which  aft«r  a  series  of  pro- 
motions be  received  in  I8S0  the  appointment 
of  examiner  of  Indian  correspondence^  a  nost 
wbicfa  had  been  held  by  his  father,  and  which 
he  retdned  till  the  extinction  of  the  East  India 
company  in  1866.  He  was  selected  to  edit 
Bentham's  "RalJonale  of  Judicial  Evidence" 
(1827),  to  which  he  added  notes  and  supple- 
mentary ohai>t«rs.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Jonmals  in  favor  of  advanced 
liberal  views  during  the  agitation  of  the  reform 
biU.  In  the  "London  and  Westminster  Re- 
view," which  he  conducted  from  1684  to  1640, 
appeared  his  masterly  articles  on  Bentham 
and  Coleridge,  in  which  hia  aim  was  to  inter- 
pret  between  their  respective  admirers,  critici- 
sing his  own  party  ana  reporting  truths  which 
it  might  iearn  from  its  opponents.  He  also 
wrote  for  the  "  Edinhnrgh  Review  "  and  other 
leading  periodicals.  He  first  became  widely 
known  by  the  publication  of  bis  "System  of 
l.^c,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive"  (2  vols., 
1848),  in  which  the  whole  character  of  his  phi- 
losophy appears.  The  predominance  whitdi 
he  gives  to  sensation  in  psychology  involves 
the  predominance  of  induction  in  logic.  He 
denies  the  existence  of  a  prioH  truths,  aftirms 
that  knowledge  is  limit«a  to  phenomena,  and 
ignores  causation  beyond  phenomenal  condi- 
tions. His  "Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Ques- 
tions of  Political  Economy"  (1844)  was  pre- 
liminary to  bis  second  great  work,  entitled 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some 
of  their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy " 
(184S),  a  snbjeot  peculiarly  fitted  to  his  adroit- 
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nees  in  the  treatment  of  positive  problems 
and  palpable  interests.  He  aimed,  like  Adain 
Smith,  to  associate  the  eiposition  of  general 
principles  with  their  pracljcal  applications,  and 
also  to  introduce  the  new  ideas,  especially  re- 
specting currency,  foreign  trade,  and  coloniza- 
tion, which  hod  been  elicited  by  discussions 
subsequent  to  tlie  pnblication  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations;"  to  maintain  a  course  of  strict 
scientific  reasoning  while  exhibiting  the  eco- 
nomical phenomena  of  aocietyin  their  relation  , 
to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  present  time. 
His  "  Dissertations  and  Discussiona,  Political, 
Philosophical,  and  Historical,"  collected  chiefly 
from  the  "Edinburgh"  and  "  Weatminster 
reviews  (8  voU.,  1869;  vol.  iii.,  1867;  vol.  iv. 
in  preparation,  18T4),  embrace  his  views  on  the 
most  important  topics.  He  maintains  that  sci- 
entific certainty  is  only  relative,  and  that  tbeol- ' 
ogy  can  have  no  firmer  basis  than  an  inferenoe 
from  the  analogies  of  experience;  that  moral- 
ity is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  which  is  hvp- 
piness,  that  approximation  to  an  ideal  standard 
of  inward  harmony  is  the  method  of  attaining 
that  end,  that  the  realication  of  this  harmony 
is  not  a  moral  but  an  testhetical  achievement, 
and  that  the  utilitarian  is  entirely  diSerent 
from  the  selfish  view  of  life;  that  poetry, 
music,  painting,  and  aculpture  have  great  so- 
cial value  and  educative  power;  that  political 
^aeetionB  should  be  decided  by  the  deliberately 
irmed  opinions  of  a  select  few,  specially  edu- 
cated for  the  task,  whose  rectitude  of  purpose 
should  be  secured  by  rendering  them  respon- 
sible to  the  many ;  that  the  ideal  of  a  rational 
democracy  is  not  that  the  people  themselves 
govern,  but  that  they  have  security  for  good 
government;  that  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  powers  of  woman  and  man, 
and  that  she  should  be  his  partner  in  all  actual 
and  intellectual  enterprises,  and  in  all  social 
and  political  privileges  and  responsibilities ; 
and  tuat  all  history  is  a  progressive  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  the  complex  facts  of  each 
generation  being  caused  by  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  moulding  that  which  follows  it. 
He  published  also  in  ISfiS  a  work  "On  lib- 
erty," the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  our 
age  manifests  an  increasing  despotism  of  so- 
cial and  political  masses  over  the  moral  and 
int«llectual  freedom  of  individuals,  that  the 
supremacy  of  public  opinion  discourages  the 
strength  or  intensity  of  an;  well  marked  type 
of  character,  that  energetic  characters  on  anv 
large  scale  are  becoming  merely  traditional, 
and  that  the  only  guarantee  against  the  decline 
of  our  civilisation  is  to  erect  by  common  con- 
sent every  individual  human  mind  into  an  im- 
pregnable and  independent  fortress,  within 
which  no  social  authority  shall  have  any  juris- 
diction. In  his  "Thoughts  on  Parliamentary 
Reform"  (I6G9)  he  recommends  the  extension 
of  the  electoral  suffrage  to  all  householders 
without  distinction  of  sex,  on  condition  of 
proving  their  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cal- 
culate, and  a  oonuderable  extension  to  persons 
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of  certsnedncatjoDalqnaliflcatioDs;  adTooates 
fflimuUtive  voting ;  and  opposes  the  nse  of  the 
baUoL  His  Iat«r  works  are :  "Considerations 
on  RepreseDtative  Government"  (1861) ;  "  Utiii- 
tarianiBm  "(1862);  "  Augaste  Comte  and  Posi- 
tinsm  "  (1B6S) ;  "  Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy  "(1866);  "England  and 
Lreland"(18e8);  "TheSnbjoction of  Women" 
(1859);  "Chapters  and  Speeches  on  the  Irish 
I^nd   Question"   (1870);    and   "Autobiogra- 

.  pby"  (postbumons,  1878;  German  translation 
by  Karl  Kolb,  Stuttgart,  1874).  In  1863  Mr. 
Mill  wait  elected  to  parliament  from  Westmin- 
Hter,  and  aotod  with  the  advanced  liberals.  In 
1SS7  he  presented  a  petition  for  woman  sof- 
irage,  and  moved  an  amendment  to  the  reform 
bill  Btriking  out  the  words  limiting  the  electo- 
rd  tranohiae  to  males.    In  1868  he  lost  his  seat 

'  He  was  ohooen  rector  of  the  Tmiversity  of  St. 
AndrewB  in  1667,  and  his  inangnral  address 
was  pnbliahed  in  the  same  fear.  Hii  poathn- 
moTis  "  Three  Essays  on  Beligion :  Natnre,  the 
Utility  of  KeligioQ,  Theism,"  appeared  in  1874. 
— See  "John  Stnart  Mill:  His  Life  and  Works  " 
(1878),  12  sketches  by  J,  R.  Foi  Bonme,  W. 
T.  Thornton,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others. 

mUL,  J«kH,an  English  sohotar,  bom  at  Shapp, 
Westmoreland,  about  1646,  died  in  Oxford,  Jnne 
aa,  1707.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1660, 
wliera,  after  receiving  varions  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  he  was  made  in  168B  principal 
ot  St.  Edmund's  hall.  He  became  prebendary 
of  Oanterbary  in  1704.  His  most  important 
work  ia  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Teatament,  to 
the  preparation  of  which  he  devoted  the  last 
80  years  of  his  life.  It  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  and  expense  of  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of 
Oziford ;  bat  after  that  dignitary's  death  Mill 
continued  it  at  his  own  cost,  and  paid  back 
to  Fell'a  executors  the  money  advanced.  He 
finished  the  work  only  14  days  before  bis 
death,  and  it  was  published  the  same  year.  It 
adopts  the  received  text  of  Robert  Stephens, 
and  contains  over  80,000  varions  readings  ool- 
teoted  from  the  works  of  former  commenta- 
tors, the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  ancient 
nnoollated  manuscripts. 

MILUIB,  J«kB  Erentt,  an  English  pdnter, 
bom  in  Soathampton,  Juno  8,  1839.  When 
nine  yean  old  he  gained  a  medal  from  the  ao- 
taetj  of  arts,  and  was  placed  in  Mr.  Sass's  pre- 
paratory school  ot  art  in  London,  whence  at 


gained  the  medal  for  drawing  from  the  an- 
tique. In  1646  he  exhibited  hu  first  picture 
at  the  academy,  "  Pizarro  seinng  the  Inca  of 
Peru,"  and  In  1647  obtained  the  gold  medal 
for  the  best  oil  piotnre,  his  subject  bdng  "  The 
Tribe  of  Benjamin  seizing  the  Daughters  of 
Shiloh."  At  mis  period  he  was  induced  to  re- 
ject the  academic  rales  which  then  prevailed, 
and  to  adopt  the  prlnoiplea  of  the  ''  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Bobool,"  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
original  members.  The  first  pictnre  painted 
by  aim  in  the  new  style  was  "  Isabella,"  from 
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Eeata's  poem,  exhibited  in  1849.  In  1600  ap- 
peared  his  ''  Ferdinand  lured  by  Ariel,"  and  a 
mystical  pictnre  of  Christ,  and  in  1661  "Mari- 
ana in  the  Moated  Orange,"  "The  Retnm  of 
the  Dove  to  the  Ark,"  and  "  The  Woodman's 
Daughter."  So  rigorously  did  he  follow  the 
realUtic  principles  involved  in  his  new  concep- 
tions of  art,  that  the  simplicity  at  which  he 
aimed  was  decried  as  an  evidence  of  baldness 
and  poverty,  and  bis  pictures  were  declared 
to  be  utterly  deScient  in  the  sense  of  beanty. 
Bat  their  unqneationed  power  challenged  at- 
tention, and  it  was  cono^ed  that  the  natural- 
ism which  the  artist  sought  to  embody  in  his 
works  was  of  a  higher  order  than  the  literal 
reproduction  of  nature.  His  efforts  at  religions 
symbolism  fonnd  few  admirers,  and  were  not 
repeated.  "The  Engnenot"  and  "Ophelia," 
exnibited  in  1863,  inoreased  his  reputation ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  his  "Prosoribed 
Royalist "  and  "  Order  of  Release."  Some  of 
his  later  works  are:  "  A  Dream  of  the  Past; 
Sir  Isumbrns  at  the  Ford  "  (1 8S7) ;  "  The  Here- 
tic" (1866);  "Vale  of  Rest"  and  "Bpring 
Flowers"  (1860);  "The  Black  BrnnswlcW* 
(1861);  "My  First  Sermon"  <]898);  "Chai^ 
ley  is  my  Darling"  (1864);  "Joan  of  Arc" 
and  "The  Romans  leaving  Britain"  (1866); 
"Sleeping,"  "Waking,"  and  "  Jephtbsh " 
(1867);  and  "Winter  Fuel"  (1874).  MilliuB 
was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Germ  "  (1860),  a 
short-lived  periodical,  devoted  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  pre-Raphaelitee.  He 
has.sometimeB  been  engaged  in  the  illustration 
of  books  and  periodicals.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  hav- 
ing been  an  associate  since  16GS.  He  married 
the  former  wife  of  John  Ruskin,  who  had  pro- 
onrad  a  divorce  in  Scotland. 

MILUID,  a  W.  county  of  Utah,  bordering 
on  Nevada;  area,  6,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
9,763.  It  oontuns  Sevier  lake,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  Sevier  river.  The  W.  part  is  mostir 
nnexplored.  The  settlements  are  in  the  £. 
part,  in  the  valleys  along  the  W.  base  of  the 
Wasatch  monntains.  Valuable  minerals  are 
supposed  to  eiisL  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  29,267  bushels  of  wheat,  6,863  of 
Indian  com,  9,714  of  potatoes,  4,038  Iba.  of 
wool,  2S,437  of  bntter,  14,326  of  cheese,  and 
909  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,666  horses, 
2,041  milch  cows,  2,916  other  cattle,  8,729 
sheep,  and  161  swine.     Capital,  Fillmore  <^ty. 

mLUBD,  DbtU,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Brilston,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1794,  died  in 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Aug.  3,  IS78.  He  was  bron^t 
np  a  farmer,  but  became  a  teacher  when  17 
years  old.  In  1816  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Christian  denomination,  and  from  181S 
to  1882  was  pastor  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  T., 
where  he  wrote  "The  True  Messiah  in  Scrip- 
ture Light"  (I81S).  He  also  edited  for  sever- 
al years  a  monthly  magazine  called  the  "  (Jos- 
pel  Luminary."  In  1887-40  he  was  pastor 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  B.  In  1841  he  visited  the 
Hediterraaetn  and  the  East,  and  lo  1648  pub- 
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liabed  "  Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petnea,  and 
the  Holy  Land."  (hi  his  return  he  settled 
again  at  West  Bloomfield,  made  frequent  lec- 
turing tours,  and  from  1S4C  to  18S7  was  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  antiqaities  and  sacred  geog- 
raphy in  the  Meadville  theological  seminary. 
His  lite  baa  been  written  by  his  eon,  the  Rev. 
D,  E.  Millard  (1874). 

lOU^ir,  nikad,  or  Ulhaa,  a  town  of  Lon- 
gaedoo,  fVance,  in  the  department  of  Aveyron, 
on  the  Tarn,  86  m.  N.  E.  of  Toulouse;  pop.  in 
1666,  13,603.  It  has  a  communal  collie  and 
a  chamber  of  commerce.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  woollen  cloth,  leather,  elovea,  and 
^k  twist.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  tim- 
ber, cattle,  wool,  wine,  and  other  asricultoral 
products.  In  the  religious  wars  of  France  the 
town  became  famons  as  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Buguenots,  and  in  1S29  its  ancient  castle 
uid  the  walls  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIII. 

MDJiBDC^  JahB,  an  Amerioan  aoldier  and 
Btateanuin,  bom  in  Savannah,  Go.,  in  173T, 
died  at  the  Sandhills,  near  Augusta,  Feb.  9, 
1818.  He  was  one  of  tbe  party  which  cap- 
tured Gov.  Wright  (June  17,  177B),  the  first 
bold  revolutionary  act  performed  in  Geor- 
gia. He  was  at  the  iinsnccesafnl  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah under  the  count  D'Estaing  and  Gen. 
Lioooln,  and  also  at  the  siege  of  Augusta.  In 
1780  he  was  appointed  attorney  general,  and 
he  served  freqnentlj  in  the  state  legislature. 
In  1802  he  was  elected  governor  of  Georgia, 
nod  served  two  terms.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive in  congress  from  17S2  to  1802,  except 
one  term,  and  United  States  senator  from  1806 
to  1809,  He  woa  the  principal  founder  of  the 
nniversity  of  Georgia. 

MIXEDCEFILLE,  a  town  and  the  county  seat 
of  Baldwin  co.,  Georgk,  and  formerly  capital 
of  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Oconee 
river,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Macon  and 
Aognsta  and  the  Milledgeville  and  Eatonton 
railroads,  8S  m.  S.  E.  of  Atlanta,  and  146  m. 
W.  N.  W.  of  Savannah ;  pop.  in  1870,  2,760,  of 
whom  1,547  were  colored.  It  is  snrroanaed 
by  a  beontifnl  and  fertile  cotton  region,  and 
contuns  several  handsome  reudences.  The 
governor's  mansion  and  the  state  house  are  in 
good  preservation,  and  are  sUll  the  property 
of  the  state.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  lunatic  asylum 
and  of  the  state  penitentiary.  Hilledgevllle 
was  entered  by  the  forces  of  Qen.  Sherman  on 
Nov.  23,  18S4,  who  burned  the  magarines, 
penitentjary,  arsenals,  depot  buildini»,  bridgca, 
and  about  1,700  bales  of  cotton.  The  capital 
WM  removed  to  Atlanta  in  1868. 

nUEDOLiS,  Phnip,  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2%  17T5, 
died  on  Btaten  IsUnd,  Sept  23,  1862.  His 
father,  a  Swiss,  came  to  AJnerica  about  1751. 
The  son  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1798, 
studied  theology,  and  in  1795  became  pastor 
of  the  German  Reformed  church  in  Nassau 
street,  New  York,  where  he  preached  both 
in  Germau  and  English.    In  May,  1800,  he 
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became  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  collegiate 
Dutch  Betormed  church  in  New  York,  but 
soon  after  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Fine 
street  Presbyterian  chm'ch  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1801  ha  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1805 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  then  collegiate  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  New  York,  with  special 
reference  to  the  church  in  Rutgers  street,  where 
be  was  installed  on  Nov.  19.  In  1818  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  collegiate  Dutch  church  in 
New  York.  In  182G  he  was  appointed  pro^ 
feasor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in  the 
seminary  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  at  the 
same  time  president  of  Rutgers  college,  both 
which  offices  he  retained  till  1886.  His  last 
residence  was  in  New  York.  He  published 
many  sermons  and  addresses,  and  a  "Disser- 
tation on  Incestuous  Marriages"  (1848). 

JQUiE  Lies,  an  E.  central  county  of  Wnne- 
sota,  drained  by  Rum  river,  and  contaiuiug  the 
S.portionof  LakeMilleLacs;  area,  684  sq.m.; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,109.  The  surface  conuata  of 
roUiog  prairies,  with  timbered  bottom  lands 
along  the  streams.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  7,920  busliels  of  wheat,  9,672  of 
Indian  com,  9,181  of  oats,  6,163  of  potatoes, 
22,667  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,917  tons  of  hay. 
Value  of  live  stock,  $33,839.  There  were  2 
saw  mills  and  1  flour  milt.    Capital,  Princeton. 

nUCNKICN  {lM.milU,  1,000,  and  annul,  a 
year),  a  period  of  1,000  years.  In  theology 
this  term  generally  designates  the  doctrine  of 
a  return  of  Jesus  Christ  in  person  before  the 
end  of  the  world,  of  a  first  or  particular  resur- 
rection of  the  just,  who  are  to  reign  with  Christ 
on  earth,  and  of  Uie  destruction  of  Antichrist. 
Those  who  hold  such  views  are  called  niille- 
nariane  or  chiliasts  (Gr,  x'^^'  *  thousand).  It 
is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  millenarian  riews 
were,  if  not  general,  at  least  very  common  in 
the  ancient  church.  The  belief  was  generally 
founded  on  Ps.  so.  4  and  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  thousand  years  are  before  the 
Lord  as  one  day,  compared  with  the  account 
of  the  creation  as  given  by  Moses,  the  six  days 
of  creation  being  taken  as  deaignating  e,000 
years  of  t<nl,  and  the  subsequent  sabbath  1,000 
years  of  rest  and  happineaa.  Bev.  xx.  1-S  is 
especially  quoted  by  millenarians  in  support  of 
their  viewa  Millenarianism  prevailed  chiefly 
among  tbe  Jewish  Christians,  who  retained 
after  their  conversion  the  hope  of  the  Jewish 
nation  that  they  would  rule  over  all  other  na- 
tions under  a  royal  Messiah.  The  Ebionites, 
the  Nazareans,  and  the  Cerinthians  all  strongly 
advocated  it;  and  Montanus  and  his  followers 
regarded  it  as  a  fnndamental  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  early  fathers  of  the 
church  also  declared  themselves  generally  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine;  Papiss,  Justin,  Ireniens, 
and  Tertullian  all  clearly  teach  it ;  and  Papias 
appealed  in  support  of  his  view  to  apostolic 
traditions.  The  epistles  of  Clement  of  Bome 
and  Ignatins  of  Andoch,  and  the  epistle  to 
Diognetus,  are  silent  abont  it.    Jnatdn,  though 
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liimself  a  belierer  in  the  milleDnmiD,  knew 
manj  orthodox  Christiaiu  who  were  not;  yet 
none  of  the  apostolic  fatbera  openly  opposed 
it.  The  first  opponent  of  whom  we  know  was 
the  Roman  preabjter  Cains,  who  designated 
the  doctrine  as  an  invention  of  the  arch-heretio 
Oerinthns.  Orisen  first  gave  a  more  rational 
idea  of  the  millenninni,  which  according  to 
him  would  consist  in  tiie  reign  of  Ohriatian 
tmth  throQghoot  the  world,  and  in  the  toIud- 
tary  BubmLision  paid  to  it  by  all  secnlar  pow- 
ers. This  view  was  npheld  by  the  Aleiandrine 
•chool.  Still  the  old  view  continued  to  find 
advocates  during  the  8d  century,  among  whom 
Tertullian,  Nepos,  bishop  of  Arainoe,  and  Me- 
thodiaa,  bishop  of  Tyre,  were  prominenL  In 
the  4th  century,  though  it  baa  still  many  ad- 
herenta  among  the  people,  it  fonnd  no  longer 
any  advocate  of  note  among  the  Ohristlan 
writers;  yet  Jerome,  who  did  not  believe  in 
it  himself,  did  not  dare  to  condemn  it.  From 
the  Bth  centnry  millenarianism  began  to  die 
ont.  It  was  temporarily  revived,  toward  the 
close  of  the  10th  century,  by  the  popniar  be- 
lief in  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  and 
at  later  periods  by  the  abbot  Joaohim  de  Floris, 
the  Spirituals,  the  ApoHtolio  Order,  Peter  de 
Otiva,  and  other  heretics  of'  the  middle  ages ; 
but  it  never  regwned  great  strength. — The  ref- 
ormation of  the  16th  centnry  gave  a  new  Iid- 
pntae  to  millenarian  views.  Common  opinion 
identified  the  pope  with  Antichrist,  and  re- 
icarded  the  expected  downfall  of  papacy  as 
foreshadowing  the  appvoaoh  of  the  millennium. 
But  when  the  Anabaptists  assumed  about  1684 
to  erect  the  new  Zion,  both  the  Latheran  and 
Reformed  churches  declared  themselves  against 
this  caricature  of  the  old  Obristian  doctrine. 
Tet  it  was  preached  with  enthusiasm  by  many 
sects  and  theologians  of  the  16th  and  ITth 
oentnries,  among  whom  were  Weigel  and  the 
Koravian  bishop  Comenins  in  Germany,  Jnrien 
in  France,  the  Labadists  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  Joseph  Made  and  Jane  Lead  (died  1704)  in 
England. — Johann  Albracht  Beugel  reintro- 
duced millenarianism  into  Protestant  theology, 
where  it  has  ever  since  been  advocated  by 
many  prominent  theoI<^an8.  The  Ingenious 
prelate  Oetinger  (died  1782)  brought  It  into 
oonnection  with  his  favorite  theosophio  views. 
Hahn  (founder  of  a  pietlstio  sect  in  WQrtem- 
berg).  Stilling,  Lavater,  and  Haas  gave  it  a 
wide  circnlatiun  among  the  tower  classes  ot 
the  people  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  With 
Rothe  {Theologitehe  Ethik,  vol.  ii.)  millensr 
rionism  forma  an  organic  link  in  his  tbeo- 
sophic  system.  In  opposition  to  tlie  "  spiritnol- 
ism  "  of  modem  exegesis,  it  has  been  advoca- 
ted with  exegetical  arguments,  by  Hoffmann, 
Delitzsch,  Kurtz,  Ilebart,  and  others;  while 
Thiersch,  Nitzsch,  P.  Lange,  and  Ebrard  sup- 
ported it  from  a  dogmatical  as  well  as  an  exe- 
getical  standpoint.  Swodenborg  taught  that 
the  last  judgment  took  place  in  ITST,  and  that 
the  New  church  or  church  of  the  New  Jem- 
aalem  had  actually  been  formed  both  in  heaven 
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and  on  eardi.  After  Germany.  England  and 
America  have  been  the  chief  tields  of  modem 
chiliasm.  The  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Church," 
organized  by  Edward  Irving,  kid  great  streaa 
on  the  beli^  that  the  kingdom  of  glory  was 
very  near.  Millenarian  views  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Mormonism,  the  people  who  hold  that 
belief  calling  themselves  "  liAtter  Day  Saints  " 
in  reference  to  the  near  approach  of  the  last 
day.  The  sect  commonly  called  Shakers  style 
themselves  the  "Millennial  Chnrob."  In  the 
United  States  a  great  agitation  was  called  forth 
by  the  preaching  of  William  Miller,  who  sooght 
to  prove  from  the  Bcriptures  that  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  would  occur  about  1848.  He 
not  only  fonnd  numerous  believers  in  most 
denominations,  but  also  occasioned  the  otf;an- 
ization  of  a  new  denomination  of  Advent- 
ista.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  recent  millena- 
nana  is  the  Englishman  Dr.  John  Cnmmtng, 
who  placed  the  end  of  the  "  present  dispensa- 
tion" In  1886  or  1887,  and  then  in  1868.  In 
November,  1870,  he  published  "  The  Seyenth 
Vial,"  to  prove  that  all  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  millennium  have  been  fulfilled. — 
MilleBoHan  views  in  various  periods  of  tJie 
Christian  church  diCer  widely  respecting  moat 
points,  except  tiie  duration  of  the  millenniom, 
which  nearly  all  of  them  fix  at  1,000  yearsL 
The  beginning  of  the  millennium  was  fixed  by 
Hippolytus  at  the  year  600,  by  Jnrien  at  1786, 
by  Bengel  at  ISSQ,  and  by  others  at  other  dat«*. 
Many  agree  in  expecting  it  between  1ST9  and 
1887.  Commonly  the  earth  is  belieyed  to  be 
the  only  place  of  the  millensinm,  and  Jemaa- 
lem  its  central  point  of  naion.  Many  still  hold 
the  view  of  Origen  (see  above),  and  of  Martha- 
sen  {Chrittliche  Dogmatik,  1860),  that  it  de- 
notes the  period  of  highest  earthly  prosperity 
of  the  church  in  the  spiritual  return  of  Christ 
to  the  earth. — A  good  history  of  millenarian- 
ism in  the  Christian  church  is  still  a  desid- 
eratum, as  the  works  published  do  not  ex- 
haust the  subject.  Bee  Corrodi,  Krititeht  0»- 
tehiehte  det  Chiliatm'Ut  (Frankfort,  1781);  and 
D.  T.  Taylor,  "The  Voice  of  the  Church  on 
the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  the  Redeemer: 
a  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reign  of 
Christ  upon  Earth,"  revised  by  Hastings  (2d 
ed.,  Peacedale,  B.  I.,  1866). 

MiLU^raE.     See  CaKTipani. 

mUiEPOBE  {miUvgora,  Linn.),  a  genus  of 
hydroid  meduss.  The  animals  live  in  com- 
munities, which  take  on  various  arborescent 
and  incmsting  shapes ;  they  deposit  mnob  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  their  tissues,  so  that  Uie 
medusa  stock  ia  in  outward  appearance  almoA 
solid,  with  minute  pores  on  the  surface  which 
contain  the  animals.  A  cross  section  of  this 
stony  skeleton  shows  that  the  minute  individ- 
□ols  of  the  community  constantly  grow  ontr 
ward  in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  axis, 
forming  as  they  proceed  long  calcareous  tubes, 
which  are  so  intimately  cemented  together  as 
to  make  a  compact  mass.  Across  these  tubee, 
at  abort  interrala,  are  formed  little  transvarM 
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pistforms,  whloli  divide  the  tubes  into  Joints 
or  cells.  These  platforms  are  depoated  by  the 
base  of  the  animal,  and  are  of  high  importance 
in  olasnfication ;  by  them  is  characterized 
Uilne-Edwards'sdivisionof  the  biiulafa,  which 
inclades  mill^ora.    Till  within  a  short  time 


aH  coOlogista  have  placed  the  millepores  among 
polyps.  In  the  winter  of  18i57-'8  Prof.  Agossiz 
■uooeeded,  for  the  first  time,  in  observing  the 
■ntmals  of  millepora  aleieomit  in  Florida,  and 
was  anrprised  to  find  them  not  polyps,  but  true 
hydroiamednue, resemblingAy^raefinio.  This 
obBervatioD  gives  great  importance  to  the  me- 
dnaea,  as  represented  among  the  fossils,  for  the 
t<Aalaia  are  foand  abandantly  as  low  as  the 
Silurian  formations.  As  the  presence  of  ine- 
senterio  septa  seems  to  militate  against  the 
above  mentioned  separation,  some  natnralista 
retain  them  among  the  polyps. — Bee  "The 
British  Fossil  Corals,"  by  Uilne-Edwards,  in 
the  "  Transactions  of  the  PalFeontograpbical 
Society;"  Dana's  "ZoOphytes"  and  ''Corals 
and  Coral  Islands;"  the  "American  Jonmal  of 
Science^"  vol.  iivi,,  p.  140  (1868) ;  and  Agas- 
dz's  "  Coatribations  to  the  Naturd  History  of 
the  United  States,"  vol.  iii. 

HllilS.  i.  A  B.  W.  county  of  Georgia,  in- 
tersected by  Spring  creek,  a  branch  of  Flint 
river;  area,  about  2G0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  IBTO, 
8,091,  of  whom  956  were  colored.  The  snr- 
face  is  level,  and  the  soli  moderately  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  76,783 
bosbelsof  Indian  corn,  11,968  of  oats,  18,867 
of  sweet  potatoes,  1,744  lbs.  of  rice,  Q,016  of 
wool,  11,370  of  butter,  1,684  bales  of  cotton, 
and  10,998  gallons  of  molasses.  There  were 
1,871  milch  cows,  4,110  other  cattle,  8,890 
sheep,  and  6,456  swine.  Capital,  Colquit.  II. 
A  oentrsl  county  of  Missonri,  traversed  by 
Osage  river,  here  navigablednnng  three  or  fonr 
months  of  the  year ;  area,  570  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  8,616,  of  whom  178  were  colored.  The 
sarface  is  diversified  and  well  timbered  with 
walnut,  sugar  maple,  and  other  valaable  woods. 
The  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  is  fertile.    The 
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ehief  prodnotions  in  1870  were  91,618  bashels 
of  wheat,  206,141  of  Indian  com,  69,977  of 
oats,  12,475  of  polatoea,  10,486  lbs.  of  tobac- 
co, 22,482  of  wool,  81,778  of  bntter,  and  1,667 
boles  of  cotton.  There  were  2,926  horses, 
2,474  milch  cows,  4,271  other  cattle,  11,604 
sheep,  and  17,841  swine.     Capital,  Tuscnmbia. 

HIUJX,  IMgM  i^uiKl  CMwiit,  a  French 
philologist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1812.  In  1884 
tie  received  an  appointment  in  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  royal  library,  where  he  be- 
came thoroughly  acquainted  with  Greek  pale- 
ography. In  1885  and  1836  he  was  sent  to 
tiie  libraries  of  Italy  and  Spain  to  collect  tlie 
scholia  of  Aristophanes.  Among  the  resnlts 
of  his  explorations  were  a  Supplement  aux 
dtmiiret  iditiom  dei  petiU  giograpliet  grut 
(8vo,  188B>,  Catalogue  de*  manvteriti  ^ee*  de 
la  bibliothique  dt  VEteurial  (4to,  1848),  and 
Poiaia  grwque*  inidiU*  d«  Manual  PMU.  In 
1851  he  published  at  Oxford,  nnder  the  title  of 
Fhilo*op\wnena^  tive  omnium  Baretium  R^u- 
tatiOf  the  text  of  a  manuscript  procured  from 
Mt  Athos  by  Mynas,  which  ne  Believed  to  be 
an  original  treatise  of  Origen,  but  which  is 
DOW  generally  attributed  to  Ilippolytus.  In 
1840-'4S  he  published  Revae  dt  bibliographU 
analytiqua  (6  vols.),  which  met  with  moderate 
success;  and  be  has  edited  several  minor  Greek 
authors.  He  was  also  one  of  the  principal  edi- 
tors of  the  Reevtil  d'itinerairet  aneieni  {4to, 
with  atlas,  1844).  In  1849  he  became  libra- 
rian of  the  nadonal  assembly,  and  in  1660  was 
elected  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and 
belles-lettres.  One  of  his  latest  works  la  Mi- 
iangt*  d«  titUrattire  greeque  (8vo,  1868). 

MIXES,  Edward,  an  American  physician,  bom 
inDover.Del.,  May  B,  1760,  died  in  New  York, 
Uarch  17.  1612.  He  attended  medical  lec- 
tnres  in  tne  university  of  Pennsylvania,  spent 
about  a  year  in  the  military  hospital  at  Baak- 
ingridge,  'S.  J.,  and  in  1782  went  to  France  as 
the  surgeon  of  an  armed  ship.  In  1788  he  en- 
tered on  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Maryland, 
and  in  1766  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  In  IT06  he  removed 
to  New  Tork,  and  with  Br.  Mitchill  and  Dr. 
Smith  commenced  the  publication  of  the  "Med- 
ical Repository,"  the  first  American  medical 
Jonmal.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  resident 
phydoian  for  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  philosophical  soci- 
ety, professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physio  In  the  college  of  phyricians  and  sar- 
gcons,  and  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  New 
York  hospital.  His  "Report  on  the  Yellow 
Fever  of  New  York  in  1805 "  is  the  source 
from  which  most  later  authors  have  drawn 
their  arguments  in  support  of  the  non-conta- 
gious nature  of  yellow  fever.  His  writings, 
with  a  biographical  sketch,  were  published  Dy 
his  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller  (Svo,  1814). 

HILLEK,  Hi|rt,  a  British  geologist,  born  at 
Cromarty,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  Oct.  10, 
1802,  died  at  Portobelto,  near  Edinburgh,  Dec. 
26, 1806.    He  belonged  to  that  half  Scandina- 
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vian  population  inhabitiiig  tho  shores  of  tlie 
German  ocean  from  Fife  to  Caithness.  On  hia 
father's  Bide  he  was  fonrth  in  descant  in  a  line 
of  sailors  from  John  Feddes,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  baocaneerB  on  the  Spanish  main,  who 
r«tamed  to  Cromarty  to  enjoy  hi«  monej,  and 
bailt  "  the  luag,  low  bonse  in  which  his  dia- 
tinguiahed  great-pandaon  passed  hia  vonth. 
On  hia  mother's  side  he  was  of  hi^and  blood, 
Bnd  fifth  in  descent  from  Donald  Roy  of  Boas- 
ehir&  tamed  for  his  piety  and  bis  second  siKht. 
His  father  was  drowned  in  a  tempest  (a  fate 
which  had  befallen  aeveral  of  bis  anceators)  in 
ISO?  \  and  from  that  time,  though  still  living 
with  his  mother,  he  was  chiefiy  under  the  care 
of  two  maternal  nnclea,  who  had  ^eat«r  influ- 
ence and  authority  OTer  him  nnttl  the  age  of 
manhood  than  any  other  persona.  One  was  a 
harness  maher  and  the  other  a  cartwright,  and 
be  accounts  them  the  most  important  of  his 
icboobnasters.  His  uncle  Alexander  enconr- 
aged  his  early  bent  toward  nataral  history, 
and  taught  him  mnoh  about  rocka,  clouds,  rains, 
tidea,  treea,  ferns,  ahell  fish,  sea  fowl,  and  in- 
sects. His  uncle  James  interested  him  in  human 
htstorr,  and  gave  him  bis  liking  for  traditional 
lore,  Scottish  antiquities,  sociu  habits,  and  in- 
dividaal  ecoentrioitiea.  The  tastes  and.  predi- 
lections of  both  ancles  were  deeply  impreasad 
on  him,  and  wherever  he  went  in  later  life  the 
geology  and  humanity  of  the  district  seemed 
equally  to  attract  him.  In  his  fifth  year  he  was 
sent  to  a  dame's  school,  where  he  learned  to 
read.  He  was  thonoe  transferred  to  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Cromarty,  where  he  went 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  rudimentary 
studies.  He  even  began  Latin  with  a  view  to 
college,  but  from  distaste  failed  in  it  completely, 
being  usually  at  the  nether  end  of  a  very  poor 
class,  which  position  even  he  mointaineo  only 
by  displaying  an  unaccountable  faciUty  in  trans- 
lation. Tbe  master  read  aload  every  morning 
la  English  the  task  assigned  for  the  day,  and 
Hugh  was  able  to  remember  the  whole  render- 
ing in  its  order,  and  to  give  it  back  in  the  even- 
ing word  for  word.  Unoh  of  the  leisure  se- 
cured in  this  way  was  employed  in  reading 
translations  from  the  classics  by  stealth.  About 
his  ]6tb  year  he  attended  for  some  time  a  sub- 
scription sohool  set  up  as  A  rival  to  the  gram- 
mar school.  But  from  this  whole  amoant  of 
pedagogy  he  derived,  according  to  bis  own  esti- 
mate, only  one  advantage,  namely,  tbe  faculty 
of  reading  books,  with  the  correlative  aocom- 
pliahment  of  writing.  He  had  acquired  a  rep- 
utation among  bis  idass  fellows  asanarrator  of 
stories;  and  having  exhausted  the  subjects  of 
his  residing  and  the  varioua  adventures  that 
he  had  himself  heard  told,  he  was  accustomed 
to  extemporize  with  great  success  the  wildest 
Uographies.  Meantime,  other  branches  of  his 
education  had  been  going  on  outside  of  the 
school.  He  was  the  leader  in  esonrsions  slong 
the  precipices  and  into  the  caves  on  the  coast. 
He  had  learned  to  ooUeot  on  the  beach  and  to 
distingnish  from  each  other  the  various  rocka 


of  the  locality,  as  porphyries,  granites,  gneisses, 
quartz,  and  mica  schists,  and  had  ^scovered 
for  himself  that  Cromarty  possessed  among 
its  minerals  one  precious  stone,  the  garnet; 
and  bis  observations  in  other  departments  had 
been  encouraged  and  corrected  by  his  uncle 
Sandy,  who,  as  he  always  claimed,  knew  more 
of  living  nature  than  many  professors  of  nat- 
ural history.  He  had  studied  scenery,  customs, 
and  physiognomies  in  the  highlands  of  Buther- 
landshire,  among  his  Gaelic  cousins;  had  heard 
the  story  of  CuUoden  from  men  who  fou^tin 
the  battle;  bad  conversed  with  an  old  lady 
who  witnessed  tbe  last  witch-burning  in  the 
north  of  Scotland;  and  had  acquired  a  habit, 
which  marks  his  life  and  his  writings,  of  study- 
ing historical  monuments  as  well  as  geological 
formations,  collecting  local  legends  as  well  as 
fossils,  delighting  as  much  to  discover  a  kelpie 
as  a  pterodactyl,  and  regarding  types  of  char- 
acter and  phases  of  society  in  connection  with 
tbe  facts  of  scienoe.  The  foremost  youth  in 
tho  district,  his  uncles  wished  him  to  prepare 
for  Aberdeen  college,  and  there  to  study  for 
the  church ;  but  he  demurred,  declaring  that 
he  had  no  call  to  the  sacred  office,  and  they 
admitted  that  he  bod  better  be  anything  than 
an  uncalled  minister.  A  trade  was  therefore 
resolved  upon,  and  he  was  apprenticed  for  three 
years  to  one  of  his  relatives,  who  was  a  stone 
mason.  From  his  17th  till  his  84th  year  he 
led  tiie  life  of  an  operative  mason,  joumeyiog 
in  snmmer  to  pursue  his  labors  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  ear- 
nest intellectual  cultivation,  reading  all  kinds 
of  books  on  summer  evenings  and  at  home 
during  tbe  winter,  and  cherishing  a  belief  from 
the  beginning  that  literature  and  perh^g  nat- 
ural science  would  after  all  prove  hia  proper 
vocation.  During  the  first  part  of  this  period 
(18I8-'2C),  as  an  tq>prentice  and  journeyman, 
he  was  subjected  to  all  the  coarse  and  rough 
experiences  of  bis  trade,  working  as  one  of  a 
gang  in  quarries  or  in  sheds,  and  passing  his 
evenings  in  wretched  highland  bothies  or  in 
hovels  in  lowland  villages.  He  afterward  ex- 
changed the  life  of  a  journeyman,  working  sea- 
son &Cter  season  for  different  masters,  for  that 
of  a  jobbing  mason,  undertaking  private  com- 
missions in  the  way  of  his  trade,  such  as  the 
sculpturing  and  lettering  of  tombstones,  stone 
dials,  and  Uie  like ;  yet  his  habits  of  work  n 
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mason,  and  bis  domestic  accommodations  those 
of  any  frugal  Scotch  mechanic  During  this 
laborious  period  of  hia  life  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best 
English  and  Scotch  literature,  embracing  not 
only  tbe  departments  of  fiction,  histoiT,  and 
poetry,  but  the  philosophical  works  of  Locke, 
Karnes,  Hume,  Reid,  Aaam  Smith,  and  Dugald 
Stewart.  He  seized  upon  every  work  of  natn- 
ral  science  that  fell  in  his  wsy,  and  moreover 
wrote  a  great  variety  of  verses,  rhapsodies,  and 
refiections.  His  various  scenes  of  labor  made 
him  familiar  with  the  scenery,  antiquities,  and 
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•ooial  p«CQlisiitlM  bt  different  parts  of  Soot- 
laud.  Bat  his  greatest  progress  was  in  geol- 
ogy. Starting  with  harol;  more  than  an  em- 
pirical knowledge  ol  the  raioeral  characters 
of  rocks,  he  soon  detected  the  wonders  of  the 
fossil  world  in  qnarries  remarkably  rich  in 
organisiDB.  Wherever  he  went,  from  thesliorei 
of  the  Moray  frith  to  those  of  the  frith  of 
forth,  the  hammer  was  in  lus  pocket,  and  his 
eye  was  searching  for  fossil  specimens.  Com- 
bining what  he  saw  with  what  he  read,  he 
became,  while  yet  hardly  aware  of  it,  not  only 
a  self-tanght  geologist,  bat  a  geologist  ci4>able 
of  teaching  others.  To  this  period  belons  his 
discoveries  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  wnioh 
only  required  to  be  known  to  insure  him 
distinction  in  the  sdendfio  world.  In  1826, 
work  foiling  in  the  north,  he  sailed  for  the 
■oath  of  Scotland,  and  went  from  Leith  to  the 
OMiital.  There  he  was  occapied  for  two  years, 
till  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  learned  thst 
few  Edinburgh'  stonecutters  pass  their  40th 
year,  and  not  one  in  60  reaches  bis  4&th,  He 
therefore  returned  to  Cromarty,  accastomed  to 
contemplate  with  rather  pensive  than  sad  feel- 
ings an  early  death,  and  soon  after  became  seri- 
onsly  interested  in  tbe  personal  bearing  of  reli- 
gions concerns.  Until  this  time  be  describes 
himself  as  wavering  between  two  extremes, 
now  a  believer  and  anon  a  akeptio,  the  belief 
bdng  instinctive,  the  skepticism  arising  from 
some  intellectttsl  process.  The  result  of  bis 
thoughts  and  conversations  was  that  he  found 
rest  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Scottish 
evongelicism.  His  attainments  soon  made  him 
a  lo<»l  celebrity;  geologists  in  other  towns 
OOrreBponded  witii  aim;  Cromarty  ladies  be- 
gan to  walk  up  to  where  he  was  at  work  to 
Save  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  him,  one 
of  whom  was  tho  young  lady  who  afterward 
became  bis  wife;  and  he  was  elected  town 
councillor.  He  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems 
written  in  the  Leisnre  Hours  of  a  Journeyman 
Haaon  "  (1 629) ;  contribnted  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  "Inverness  Courier"  on  tbe  herring 
fishery,  which  were  collected  in  a  volume:  dis- 
ooreved  deposits  of  ichthyio  remains  belong- 
ing to  the  second  age  of  vertebrate  existence^ 
sufficient  to  prove  not  only  the  existence  but 
the  etmctnre  and  varieties  of  fishes  at  that 
early  period;  and  at  length  eicbaoged  mannal 
labor  for  the  office  of  accountant  in  a  branch 
bonk  opened  at  Cromarty.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  his  aoconntantship  his  marriage 
took  place,  his  "Scenes  and  L^ends  of  the 
North  of  Sootland"  was  published,  and  be 
became  a  frequent  oontribntor  to  periodicals. 
Tbe  non-intmrion  oontroverey  was  then  at  its 
height  in  the  Soottisb  church,  and  immediately 
after  the  adverse  dedsion  of  the  boose  of  lords 
in  tbe  Aocbterarder  case  he  published  liis 
celebrated  "Letter  to  Lord  Brougham,"  which, 
as  Hr.  Gladstone  affirmed,  showed  a  mastery 
of  pnre,  elegant,  and  masculine  English  that 
even  an  Oxford  scholar  might  have  envied. 
The  leaders  of  the  Free  church  were  then  look- 


1S40  removed  to  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  the 
"  Witness."  As  a  Scottish  ionmalist  he  held 
a  high  and  almost  unique  place.  His  leading 
artidee  were  essays  remarliable  for  their  de- 
liberate thought,  elevated  moral  tone,  strong 
Presbyterian  feeling,  and  fine  literary  finish, 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  theforma* 
tionof  public  opinion.  His  genius  for  descrip- 
tion, literary  culture,  and  relish  for  pecuhar 
social  characterisUca  appear  also  in  his  account 
of  a  vacation  tour,  entitled  "First  Imprea- 
sions  of  Engiaod  and  its  People."  But  his 
greatest  eminence  was  achieved  in  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  and  speculative  geology.  He 
went  to  Edinburgh  with  the  results  of  many 
years  of  scientific  observation  and  reflection, 
with  a  collection  of  belemnites,  fosMl  fishes, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  and  witli 
a  oollectjon  of  thoughts  and  apeoulations  abont 
them,  which  in  his  own  judgment  formed  his 
most  valuable  capitaL  Burins  tbe  first  year 
of  his  editorship  he  published  in  the  "Wit- 
ness "  a  series  of  papers,  afterward  known 
collectively  under  the  title  of  "  The  Old  Ked 
Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  FMd,"  in 
which  he  detailed  the  story  of  his  reoearche* 
and  revealed  his  discoveries  of  fossils  in  a  for* 
mation  which  had  till  that  time  been  deemed 
almost  destitute  of  them.  These  were  immedi- 
atdy  recognixed  by  savants  as  important  addi- 
tions to  |eolc^oa]  science.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  British  association  in  1840  his  labors  wera 
the  principal  theme ;  the  fossils  which  he  bad 
picked  up  in  boyhood  in  his  native  district 
were  promoted  to  their  due  rank  as  pttrichthyt 
MiUmi;  and  Unrchison  and  Bucklond  spoke 
of  his  descriptive  talent  as  casting  plain  geolo- 
gists like  themtelves  into  tha  sbaae,  and  ma- 
king tliem  ashamed  of  their  meagre  style.  His 
severe  tasks  endangered  his  keoltb  and  com- 
pelled him  to  forego  all  literary  labor  during 
the  greater  part  of  1S46  and  1846;  but  he  re- 
turned from  his  seclusion  only  to  be  mor* 
intimately  associated  witii  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the 
counsels  of  tbe  Free  church.  The  sppesrance 
and  popularity  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Nstural 
History  of  Creation,"  embodjing  the  develop- 
ment theory,  and  aiming  to  transfer  the  work 
of  creation  from  tbe  realm  of  miracle  to  that 
of  natural  law,  caused  him  to  prepare  a  reply, 
entitled  "  Tbe  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  cv 
the  Asterolepis  of  Stromnesa,"  an  able  and 
strongly  fortified  eipoution  of  the  opposite 
view,  which  had  a  very  wide  circulation  in 
England  and  America.  One  of  his  most  in- 
teresting works  is  "Uy  Schools  and  School- 
masters, or  the  Story  of  my  Education,"  a  full 
review  of  his  life  until  the  time  of  bis  settlo- 
ment  in  Edinburgh,  He  published  in  1848 
tbe  "■Qw\Qgj  of  the  Bass  Rock,"  lectured  on 
geological  subjects  in  Edinburgh  and  Ix>ndon, 
read  p^>ers  before  the  British  association,  and 
bad  just  completed  at  tbe  time  of  his  deati)  hli 
"  Testimony  of  the  Bocks,"  in  which  he  dia- 
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caasea  the  Biblical  bearings  of  geology.  He 
toiled  upon  tbJB  tusk  night  and  da;,  witb  little 
ileep  or  exeroiae,  until,  after  a  week  or  two  of 
cerebral  disorder,  be  hitnaelf  became  consoioos 
that  his  mind  wea  on  tbe  verge  of  ruin.  He 
felt  occasionallf  as  if  a  varj  fine  polgnsrd  had 
been  eaddenly  passed  throngh  ana  through  liis 
brain,  and  in  aome  of  hia  paroxjBms  his  face 
was  a  piotnre  of  horror  before  whieli  even  his 
wife  shrank  in  dismaj.  He  was  found  lifeless 
in  his  stadj,  bis  obest  pierced  with  the  ball  of 
ft  revolver  which  waa  foand  tyin^  close  bj. 
la  a  pathetic  note  left  for  bia  wife  be  had 
written  :  "A  fearfnl  dream  rises  upon  me.  I 
cannot  bear  the  horrible  thonght."  His  prin- 
cipal works  have  been  repablisbed  in  America. 
—See  "The  Life  and  Timea  of  Hagb  Miller," 
hj  Thomas  N.  Brown  (renahliahed,  New  York, 
1860),  and  "Life  and  LetUrs  of  Hugh  Miller," 
hj  Peter  Bayne  (2  vols.,  1871). 

MlLLEl,  JiMM,  an  American  general,  born 
in  Peterborongh,  N.  H  April  2B,  1776,  died 
in  Temple,  N.  H.,  July  7^  1801.  He  wae  edu- 
cated for  the  har,  bat  in  180S  entered  tbe 
army  as  major.  In  May,  ISIS,  he  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Q»orge.  As  colonel  of 
the  Slst  infantry  be  fonght  with  gallantry  at 
Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Laoe.  The  success  of 
the  Americana  in  the  latter  confliot  woa  mainly 
dne  to  the  capture  of  a  British  lottery  by  his 
command.  In  reply  to  G^.  Soott's  iaqnlry  if 
he  oonld  take  the  battery,  he  said,  "I'll  try, 
sir."  For  tbeae  servicea  he  was  brevettad 
brigadier  general,  and  received  from  congress 
a  gold  medal.  He  was  governor  of  Arkansas 
territory  from  1819  to  1825,  and  collector  of 
ooatoms  at  Salem,  Mass.,  from  1825  to  1849. 

MILLEB,  Jaaca,  a  Scottish  surgeon,  bom  in 
1812,  died  Jone  17,  1804.  He  was  profeesor 
of  surgery  in  tbe  nniveraity  of  Edinburgh  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  of  pictorial  anatomy  to  tbe  royal  acad- 
emy and  consulting  surgeon  to  the  royal  in- 
firmary of  Edinhargh  and  the  royal  hospital 
for  uck  children.  He  is  especially  noted  for 
hia  systematic  treatise  on  tbe  "Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery  "  (Edinburgh,  1844),  which 
passed  throngh  four  editioas  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed. 

MUiES,  jMti|ala,  an  American  poet,  whose 
real  name  is  Oincinnatoa  Hmer  Miller,  born  in 
Indiana,  Nov.  10,  1811.  When  he  was  abont 
11  yeara  old  hia  father  emigrated  to  Lone 
oonaty,  Oregon,  whence  the  boy  went  three 

Sara  later  to  try  hia  fortune  in  California. 
e  wrote  verses  even  then,  althongh  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  versification  nor  of  the 
rules  of  graramar.  After  a  wandering  lite  of 
several  years,  he  returned  home  in  1860,  and 
entered  a  lawyer's  ofSce  in  Engene,  Oregon. 
Tbe  nent  year  he  was  an  express  messenger  in 
the  gold-mining  diatricta  of  Idaho,  which  he 
left  to  take  ohai^  of  the  "Democratic  Re- 
gister," a  weekly  newspaper  in  Eugene.  This 
was  suppressed  for  its  political  seotiments  du- 
ring the  war,  and  in  1S6S  he  opened  a  law 


office  in  Oafion  City,  Oregon.  Prom  1866  to 
1870  he  served  as  county  judge  of  Grant 
county,  and  dnring  this  time  began  to  write 
his  poems.  He  published  first  a  collection  in 
paper  covers  called  "Bpecimena,"  and  next  a 
volume  with  the  title  "Joaquin  et  al.,"  from 
which  he  derived  his  paendonyme.  In  1870 
his  wife,  whom  he  bad  married  in  1898,  ob> 
tained  a  divorce,  and  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  publiahed  in  the  following  year  his  "Songa 
of  the  Sierras."  In  1872  appeared  "  Songs  of 
the  Sun  Lands,"  and  in  187S  a  prose  volume 
entitled  "Life  among  the  Modocs ;  ITnwritten 
History." — His  wife,  MniirtK  TniBBSA  (Dtbk) 


HILLS,  Jmc^  an  English  actor,  bom  prol>- 
ably  in  London  in  1684,  died  there  in  1788. 
He  was  popular  on  the  stage,  and  performed 
with  repute  In  several  of  Congreve's  best  com- 
edies, partionlarly  in  "Love  for  Love"  and 
"Tbe  Old  Bachelor,"  to  the  success  of  whioh 
he  is  said  to  have  materially  contributed. 
In  1789  a  book  of  jests  paasing  under  hia 
name,  and  supposed  to  be  the  CompilatJOD 
of  John  Motuey,  author  of  a  life  of  Pet«r 
the  Qreat,  was  published  in  London,  and  has 
gdned  a  celebrity  which  preaervee  the  name 
of  its  assumed  author. 

M1U.HI,  flaaHl,  an  American  clersyinan, 
bom  near  Dover,  Del.,  Oct  81,  1T69,  died  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  T,  1860.  He  gradua- 
ted at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1789 
(from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
1804),  stndled  theology,  was  lioenaed  to  preach 
in  1791,  and  in  June,  1798,  waa  inatailed  as 
colleague  pastor  with  Dn.  Rodgera  and  Vc- 
Knight  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in 
New  York  city.  In  1818  he  became  profeesor 
of  eccleaiastical  history  and  church  govern- 
ment In  the  theological  seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, and  discharged  the  dutiea  of  this  office  till 
May,  1849,  when  he  resigned.  Dr.  Miller  was 
a  devoted  friend  of  the  Preabyt^rian  church, 
and  enlisted  vi^rously  in  the  controvert 
which  resulted  in  its  dlriaion.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  Eigfa* 
teeuth  Oentnry"  f2  vols..  New  York,  1808;  8 
vols.,  London,  1805);  "Letters  on  the  Conati- 
tntion  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry " 
(1807),  with  a  "Continuation"  (1809);  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  D.  D."  (1818): 
"Letters  on  Unitarianism"  (Trenton,  1821); 
"Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits" 
(Philadelphia,  1827) ;  "  An  Kasay  on  the  Offioe 
of  Ruling  Elder  "(New  York,  1881);  "Letters 
to  Presbyterians"  (1688);  "Diaoourses  on  In- 
fant Baptism"  (18S4);  "Presbyterianlsm  th< 
truly  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Constitution 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ"  (Philadelphia.  1886); 
"The  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Order  of  Christ 
rindicated"  (1840);  "Letters  from  a  Father 
to  his  Sons  in  College"  (1848);  "A  Sermon 
on  the  Ruling  Eldership,  with  an  Appendix" 
(1948);  and  "Thoughts  on  PubUo  Prayer" 
(1849).    He  also  wrote  the  "life  of  JonatboB 
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Edwards  "  in  Sparks'B  "  Amerioan  Kogrsphj," 
Ukd  pablUhed  numeroiiB  pamphlets. 

mUiER,  TImwk,  an  English  Kuthor^born  iD 
Gainsboroogh,  Lincolnshire,  Aug.  81,  1807, 
died  in  London,  Oct.  25,  1ST4.  He  was  at 
first  a  farmer's  boy,  devoted  Lis  leisore  hours 
to  stadj,  and  while  following  the  trade  of  a 
basket  maker  be^  to  attract  attention  by  bis 
Tersea  and  occasional  piecea  in  prose,  chiefl;- 
deaoribing  rural  life  and  scenerj.  He  came 
under  the  notice  of  Hoore,  Campbell,  and  Ro- 
gers, and  the  last  named  enabled  him  to  set 
up  as  a  bookseller,  and  thenoefortb  he  be- 
came an  indastrions  writer.  Among  fais  nn- 
merona  novels  are  "  Royston  Gower  "  (1888), 
"  Fair  Rosamond  "  (1880),  "  Lady  Jane  Grey  " 
(1840),  "Gideon  Giles  the  Roper"  (1841),  and 
"  Godfrey  Malvern  "  (1842).  The  most  popn- 
lar  of  his  writings  are  his  oonntry  books,  in- 
clnding  "  A  Day  in  the  Woods,"  "  Beanties  of 
the  Ooontry,"  "  Rural  Bketohea,"  "Pictnresof 
Country  Life,"  "Country  Scenes,"  &c.  He 
also  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
and  lives  of  Tomer,  Beattie,  and  Collins.  His 
poetical  works  are;  "Common  Wayside  Flow- 
er8"(1841);  "  Poetical  Language  ot  Flowers  " 
(1847);  "Original  Poems  tor  my  Children" 
(1800);  and  "Songs  for  British  Riflemen" 
(I860). 

inixn,  WntaM,  an  American  religionist, 
bom  in  Pittafletd.  Uass.,  in  1761,  died  in  Low 
Hampton,  Washington  co.,  N.  T.,  Dec.  20, 
1849.  In  the  war  of  1613  he  was  captain  of 
a  company  organized  to  protect  the  northern 
frontier.  He  was  a  farmer,  whose  earl;  facili- 
ties for  ednoation  were  slight,  and  be  seems 
never  to  have  been  roaster  of  what  are  Dsoally 
deemed  the  requisite  resources  for  Biblic^ 
criticism;  bat  in  18S8  he  began  to  lecture  on 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  annonne- 
iog,  in  accordance  with  his  interpretation  of 
tbe  prophecies,  that  the  earth  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  1848.  Even  the  day  was  specified, 
if  not  by  himself,  by  some  of  his  priocipal  fol- 
lowera.  His  earnest  and  confident  manner  at- 
tracted attention,  his  Scriptural  and  historical 
arguments  seemed  to  many  emdite  and  cogent, 
and  after  a  few  years  of  constant  travel  and 
preaching  his  disciples  were  reckoned  at  from 
80,000  to  BO^OOO.    (See  Ssoond  ADTuraisw.) 


pool,  Sept.  80,  1670.  At  IC  years  of  age  he 
WBB  apprenticed  to  his  nncle,  who  was  surgeon 
to  the  general  hospital  in  Birmingham.  At 
the  eipiration  of  five  years  he  entered  the 
medical  departroent  of  King's  collie,  London, 
where  he  studied  chemistry  ander  Dr.  Danieli, 
whom  he  assisted  in  his  laboratory.  In  1840 
he  passed  some  time  in  the  laboratory  of  Liebig 
in  Gieseen,  became  demonstrator  of  chemistry 
in  King's  collwe,  and  in  1840  prof  eesor  of  chem- 
istry. With  Dr.  Danieli  he  had  Investigated 
the  electrolysis  of  salts,  condaoting  all  the  ei- 
peHments.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
ndanoaer  on  the  watw  ntpply  of  London,  and 
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anaasayerofthemint.  He  published  "Elements 
of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Praetical "  (Lon- 
don, 18S9),  and  namerous  scientific  papers. 
MILUS,  Wmioa  HaBtwts.    See  supplemeuL 
MIUiET,  a  name  given  to  grasses  of  sev- 
eral distinct  species  and  genera ;  it  is  from  die 
Italian  miglittto,  diminutive  of   miglio,  from 
the  Latin  milium,  which  in  turn  is  snpposed 
to  be  from  mille,  a  thousand,  in  reference  to 
ita  fertility.    The  present  botanical  genus  mil- 
iunt  does  not  include  either  of   the  plants 
known  to  agrionltare  as  millet,  but  is  a  anidl 
genua  in  the  tribe  of  panieta,  the  prineipal 
species  in  which,  M.  effurum,  is  very  widely 
diffused ;  this,  which  is  known  as  millet  grass 
and  spreading  millet,  grows  all  over  Europe 
and'  northern  Asia,  extending  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  this  coun- 
try from  New  England  to  Illinois  and  north- 
ward ;  it  is  generally  found  in  cool  and  damp 
woods.    It  is  a  slender  grass,  sometimes  4  or  6 
ft  high,  with  broad,  flat,  Uiin  leaves  and  a 
spreaoingpanicle;  thespikelets,by  thesuppres- 
Bion  of  one  of  the  glumes,  appear  as  if  one- 
fiowered.    This  grass  is  not  regarded  as  of  any 
agricultural  value,  bnt  in  England  its  growth  U 
encouraged  in  woods  on  account  of  uie  great 
fondness  of  pbeasanta 
for  its  abnndant  seeds. 
— What  is  known  as  the 
douhte-seeded  or  dou- 
ble-bearing millet  grasa 
was  formerly  placed  in 
tliis  genus,  but  is  now 
called  amphiearpum,  a 
name  given  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  was 
doubly  fruit-bearing ;  it 
has  juulcles  like  other 
grasses,  bnt  the  spike- 
leta  (or  flowers),  thougb 
perfect,  drop  without 
maturing  seeds;  at  the 
base  of  tne  plant  anoth- 
er set  of  fiowera  is  pro- 
duced; these  are  tolita- 
ry  at  the  end  of  almder 
runner-like  stalks,  and 

are  fertiliied   and  per-     MiQeHIInteiimmlBMienni). 

feet  their  fruit  wnol- 
ly  undergroond.  This  plant  is  found  ahnit- 
dandy  in  New  Jersey,  and  since  the  cranben? 
has  been  so  largely  cultivated  in  that  state  it 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  tbe  cul- 
ture ;  ^ter  the  bogs  have  been  prepared  and 
planted  with  cranberries,  this  double-seeded 
millet  grass  makes  Its  appearance  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  and  apparently  threatens  deatmction 
to  the  plants ;  but  it  is  found  that  it  does  no 
great  injury,  and  tbat  tbe  cranberry  plants 
soon  take  possession  of  the  soil  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  grass.  This  species  is  A.  Punhii, 
and  extends  southward  to  Georgia,  Another 
and  much  more  rigid  species  is  A.  Floridanvm, 
very  local  in  Florida. — Tbe  tme  millet  of  an- 
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cient  imd  modern  a^onltare  hpanieum  miE»- 
a00u>n.  The  genoi  panieum  (the  ancient  name 
for  a  gruBs  which  is  now  placed  in  another 
genus)  is  a  Tery  extensive  one,  about  SCO  spe- 
cies being  enumerated;  ;et  hat  few  of  them 
ar«  ranked  among  the  Dsefnt  grasses,  and  rail- 
let  is  one  of  the  few  that  famish  food;  this 
has  been  ho  long  in  caltivation  that  the  historj 
of  its  origin  is  very  obsenre.  It  has  &  strong 
Stem,  9  to  4  ft.  high,  with  a  profusion  of  fo- 
liage; its  abundant  flowers  are  in  large,  open, 
nodding  panicles,  and  the  plant  has  moch  the 
appearance  of  a  miniature  broom  corn;  the 
seeds  afford  a  very  natritions  floor.  The 
plant  reqaires  a  dry  rich  soil,  and  when  now 
onjtivated  it  is  nsaally  for  forage,  to  he  out 
and  cored  like  grass  before  the  seeds  are  'ripe 
enoDgfa  to  drop.  The  ease  with  which  onr 
farmers  can  raise  crops  of  fodder  com  (maize) 
preolndes  the  growing  of  this  and  other  for- 
Age  crops  which  are  valaed  in  Europe. — Hun- 
garian, Gwman,  and 
Italian  millets  are  va- 
i  rietiee  of  tetaria  ftali- 

m.    The  genns  Mfuria 
is  regarded   by  some 
botanists  as  a  section 
otpanieum,  the  only 
differenoe       between 
them  being  that  in  te- 
taria the  ^ort  pedicels 
of  the  flowers  are  pro- 
longed  beyond   them 
Into  bristlea,  which  in 
the  millet  species  are 
in  olnsters  of  two  or 
three  and   longer    or 
shorter  than  the  flow- 
ers.     In    this    as    in 
most     other     setarios 
the  spikelets  or  flow- 
ers are  collected  in  a 
very  dense  spike-like 
panicle,  which  in  some 
forms    is    a    foot   or 
more  long,  and  usually  interrnpted  at  the  base. 
None  of  these  millets  are  cultivated  in  this 
ooontry  for  their  seeds,  nnless  oooastonally  for 
feeding  poaltry,  bat  they  have  obtained  in 
some  loc^ities  a  place  as  forage  plants.    The 
most  usefnl  is  the  HuDgarian  millbt,  more  gen- 
erally called  Hungarian  grass  (S.  Italicn,  var. 
0«rmaniea\  which  is  excellent  to  supplement 
a  short  hay  crop;    it  is  an  annnal,  of  very 
rapid  growth,  and  on  rich  soils  gives  a  very 
large  amount  of   green  fodder,  or  It  may  b« 
m^e  into  hay.    If  to  be  cnred,  it  shonld  be 
ODt  as  soon  as  it  blooms,  and  before  the  na- 
merons  small  bristles  of  the  flowers  become 
firm,  BS  these  wben  ripe  and  rigid  may  prove 
injnrions  to  horses.     This  letaria  is  a  most 
vuHable  Bpecies,  and  every  few  years  a  new 
form  of  it  is  introduced  with  a  new  name, 
which  does  not  prove  essentially  different  from 
the  old.     Other  species  of  ietaria  are  known 
as  fox-t^  and  bottle  grasses;  they  are  eom- 
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mon  in  cnltlrated  grounds  as  weeds.  Lonff 
before  loryhum  was  cultivated  in  this  conntry 
Hs  a  sugar  plant,  a  variety  of  it  was  grown  as 
Indian  millet    (See  Sobohum.) 

ntXEr,  iimt^  •  French  aoulptor,  born  in 
Paris  about  1619.  He  studied  under  David 
d' Angers,  and  became  famous  in  1S67  by  hi» 
"  Ariadne,"  which  was  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  most  celebrated  of  his  reoent 
works  are  a  statue  on  the  tomb  of  Henri  Hnr- 
ger,  '"Apollo"  in  the  grand  opera  honae,  th« 
monument  of  Bandin  in  PSre  Lachaise,  and  a 
statue  of  a  gard«  moHU  for  L6on  Dnpr^'s 
monument  to  the  gnards  of  the  department  of 
Enre  who  fell  in  tie  war  of  1870-71. 

HUXT,  Mam  Fniftta,  a  French  painter,  bom 
about  181G,  died  Jan.  IB,  1676.  He  stndied 
under  Delaroche,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
genre  pictures  and  landscapes,  which  repre- 
sent rnral  life  according  to  uie  realistic  schod 
with  remarkable  fidelity.  Among  his  flneat 
works  are  "A  Girl  shearing  Bheep"  (t861X 
which  was  again  exhibited  with  ouier  works 
in  1887 ;  "  Teaching  Trioot "  (186B) ;  "  Novem- 
ber," and  "A  Woman  making  Butter"  (1870). 

HDiLET,  Ptene,  a  French  missionary,  bom  in 
1681,  died  in  Quebec,  March  23,  1708.  He 
came  to  America  in  ISSS,  and  was  soon  after 
sent  to  Onondaga,  laboring  there  and  at  Onei- 
da till  1084,  and  making  a  few  ocnverts.  He 
returned  to  Oneida  in  1688.  but  becanse  of  the 
English  intlaenoe  could  not  restore  bis  misaion. 
While  acting  as  chaplain  at  Fort  Frontenao 
in  1690,  he  was  lured  out  by  the  Indiana  and 
taken  prisoner.  The  Christian  Oneidas  in  the 
large  Iroquois  force  claimed  him,  and  he  was 
sent  to  their  canton,  and  finally  adofited  into 
the  tribe.  The  New  York  authorities  who  had 
been  hostile  to  him  now  endeavored  to  induce 
the  Oneidas  to  give  him  np ;  but  tiiey  refused, 
and  he  remained  there  till  October,  1SB4,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  New  York,  the  gover- 
nors of  that  colony  endeavoring  to  effect  hia 
release,  and  the  governors  of  Canada  to  pre- 
vent it  His  own  account  of  his  captivity  was 
published  at  New  York  in  ISK. 

UUJH,  liUa  LMli,  a  French  arohteologist, 
bom  in  Paris,  July  19,  1769,  died  Aug.  14, 
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tiqnities  in  the  national  library.  His  principal 
works  are:  Peinturet  da  ruaei  antique* ;  Monv- 
mtnU antiquti  iiUdiU ;  OaUriemythologiaHe; 
Voyage  datu  Ut  diparUm^nU  dv  miiii  d«  la 
France;  and  Hittoire  metaHigae  de  la  tHo- 
Iviion  ^anfaite.  His  "MedaUic  History  of 
Ni^oleon,"  left  incomplete,  was  pnblished  in 
English  by  J.  Millingen  (London,  ISIS).  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Maga*in  enegdcpidiqve 
and  Annalet  eiieyclopidique$. 

niXOT,  Oaade  Fnnteta  Xavltr,  a  French 
eoolesiastio,  bom  at  Omana,  Franche-Comt^ 
March  5,  172lt,  died  in  Paris,  March  SI,  1780. 
He  entered  the  society  of  Jeeus,  and  become 

Erofessor  of  rhetoric  at  their  college  in  Lyons; 
nt  his  relation  with  them  was  broagbl  to  a 
close  by  their  objections  against  his  eulogy  of 
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Honteaqaten.  He  then  demoted  himwif  to  the 
preparatioQ  ot  historical  works  for  Bchools, 
which  obtained  for  him  in  1788  the  chair  of 
historj  at  the  college  of  noblei  in  Panna.  In 
1777  he  became  a  member  uf  the  French  acad- 
emj,  and  in  1778  preceptor  of  the  duke  d'En- 
gbien.  His  works  on  French,  English,  and 
general  history  were  united  nnder  the  tjtle  of 
(Ew>rm  de  rabbi  MUlot  (16  vols.,  1800;  2d 
©d.,  la  Tola.  8vo,  1818). 

MlUd.  !•  A  S.  W.  oateaij  of  Iowa,  border- 
ing on  Nebraeka,  from  which  it  is  separated 
hy  the  Missonrl  river,  and  drained  bj  the  Nish- 
nabatona  river  and  branches;  area,  about  4O0 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1B70,  8,718.  It  is  inter- 
sected hj  the  Bnrlington  and  Missouri  River, 
and  the  Kansas  Oitj,  St.  Joseph,  and  Oonn- 
cil  BlnSs  rtdlroads.  The  chief  prodnctions 
in  ISTO  were  103,901  bushels  of  wheat,  1,880,- 
05S  of  Indian  com,  191,589  of  oats,  80,- 
074  of  potatoes,  11,6S9  lbs.  of  wool,  18S,7&(! 
of  batter,  and  16,471  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
4,123  horses,  3,686  milch  cows,  6,818  other  cat- 
tle, 8,8C4  sheep,  and  18,980  swine;  8  mann- 
faotories  of  brick,  S  of  briok  and  stone,  4  saw 
mills,  and  G  floor  mills.  Capital,  Glenwood. 
Ill  A  S.  E.  central  coontT'  of  Dakota,  reoenttr 
formed,  and  not  inelnded  in  the  oensns  of  1870 ; 
area,  about  1,000  sq.  m.  It  Is  intersected  bj 
the  Dakota  river  and  several  of  its  afflnenta. 
The  snrface  is  rolling,  and,aonBiats  mostlj  of 
pr^riee. 

WU&,  Ckiita,  an  Engiigh  historian,  bom  at 
Greenwich,  Jnlr  29,  1788,  died  in  London, 
Oct.  19,  1830.  He  studied  law,  bnt  abandoned 
it  for  titerarj-  parsnita.  His  principal  works 
are:  "History  of  Mohammedanism"  (8vo, 
London,  1817);  "History  of  the  Orasades" 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1820):  and  "History  of  OhiTal- 
ry"  (3to1s.  8vo,  1830). 

MIIU,  Oart,  an  American  scnlptor,  bom  in 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  1,  1810.  He  lost 
hia  parents  in  childhood,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  plasterer,  which  he  followed  in  Oharies- 
ton,  8.  0.,  for  nine  jeara.  He  early  manifest- 
ed B  taste  for  soalptnre,  and  in  1848  made  a 
marble  bust  of  John  O.  Oalhonn,  which  was 
purchased  for  the  city  hall  of  Charle$ton.  In 
IB46  he  was  invit«d  to  furnish  a  design  for 
an  equestrian  statne  of  Jackson,  for  Lafayette 
aqnare,  Washington.  His  design  was  accepted, 
and  he  finished,  after  two  years'  labor,  a  fall- 
sized  model  in  plaster,  which  waa  so  balanced 
that  it  rested  on  the  horse's  hind  feet  alone, 
withont  other  support.  Mills  had  now  to  baild 
a  foandery  and  ta  learn  the  practical  basiness 
of  casting,  for  there  was  no  eetablishment  large 
enough  for  the  porpose,  and  no  workman  in 
the  coantry  capable  of  casting  so  lai^  a  mass. 
After  nnmerons  trials,  interrupted  by  unfore- 
seen accidents,  he  produced  a  perfect  cast  va, 
October,  1862,  and  the  atatne  was  set  np  in 
1868,  on  Jan.  8,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  It  was  completed  at  a  loss 
to  hiro  of  97,000,  bat  congress  made  him  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000.    At  the  same  ees- 
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sioD  the  anm  of  $60,000  was  appropriated  for 
a  colossal  equestrian  statne  of  Washington, 
which  was  Inaugurated  in  Washington  on  Feb. 
33,  1860.  Mr.  Hills's  next  empioymeot  was 
the  easting  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty, 
from  a  design  by  Crawford,  whioh  now  crowns 
thedomeof thecapitol.   It wasfinishedinie68. 

MUA  BiHMl  JAi,  jr.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Torrington,  Conn.,  April  21, 
1T88,  died  at  sea  in  June,  1S18.  His  father 
was  a  Congregational  minister.  He  entered 
Williams  college  In  1806.  In  September,  1808, 
a  Bodety  was  formed  in  the  college  "to  effect, 
in  the  persona  of  its  members,  a  mission  or 
miasions  to  the  heathen ;"  and  the  first  name 
apnended  to  its  constitution  was  that  of  Mr. 
Mills.  This  was  the  first  foreign  misdonary 
organisation  In  America.  He  graduated  in 
1809,  spent  some  montha  at  Tale  college,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1810  entered  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary,  where  be  found  others  In- 
terested in  the  sabject;  and  on  June  88,  in 
connection  with  Uesere.  Jndson,  Nott,  and 
Newell,  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  gen- 
eral association  of  Hassachnsetts,  steting  their 
views  and  wishes,  and  asking  advice.  This 
led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  miasiona. 
In  1813,  soon  after  he  was  licensed,  he  went  on 
a  missionary  tour  to  the  soathwestem  states, 
under  the  combined  patronage  of  the  Connec- 
ticut and  MBBaachusetta  missionary  soeietiea. 
On  this  tonr  he  preached  end  organized  Bible 
and  other  religions  benevolent  societies.  In 
Jnly,  1814,  he  made  a  second  tour  to  the  same 
region,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith. 
He  published  an  account  of  these  two  trips  on 
his  retnm  (Andover,  1816).  He  was  ordained 
June  21,  1616,  and  passed  most  of  the  next 
two  years  in  Albany,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington.  Among  the  fruits  of  these 
two  years'  labor  may  be  named  the  estahllah- 
ment  of  the  foreign  mission  school  at  Oom- 
wall.  Conn.,  the  oi^niiation  of  the  Amerioan 
Bible  society  and  of  the  united  foreign  miasion- 
ary  society,  afterward  merged  in  the  American 
board,  the  first  movement  for  dty  missions  in 
New  York,  the  eetabliahment  of  a  school  for 
the  education  of  colored  preachers  and  teachers 
at  Parsippany,  N.  J.,  by  the  synod  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Amerioan  colonization  society.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  its  organization,  the  oolnnization 
society  sent  Mr.  Mills  and  the  Rev.  Ebenez^ 
Burgess  to  Africa,  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony. 
In  Febmary,  1818,  they  embarked  at  London 
for  the  African  coast,  where  they  spent  two 
months.  Having  fulfilled  the  object  of  theif 
mission,  they  sailed  on  their  return.  May  S3, 
1818,  and  Mr.  Milla  died  before  reaching  borne. 
— See  "  Memoirs  of  Samuel  J.  Milla,"  by  the 
Rev.  Gardiner  Spring  (8vo,  New  York,  18S0). 

MILUrONE,  a  hard  and  rongh  stone  in  one 


thick,  need  together  with  anoUier  of  Ae  same 
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Bize  and  shape  for  grindii^  grain,  &c.  The 
lower  stone  is  firmlj  fixed  in  its  bed,  and  ia 
known  aa  the  "  bedder,"  The  upper  one,  called 
the  "runner,"  is  auapeaded  over  this  ao  aa  to 
revolve  with  its  lower  face  exactly  parallel  to 
the  upper  face  of  the  lower  atone,  and  more  or 
less  close  to  it  according  to  the  required  fine- 
ness of  the  flour.  The  grain  ia  admitted 
throDgh  a  bole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
stone  from  the  hopper  above;   and  aa  "   ' 


ating  from  near  the  centre  to  the  peripherj, 
and  one  edge  of  these  grooves  is  shaip  andper- 
pendicnlar  to  the  face.  The  two  stones  being 
cat  alike,  when  thej  are  turnad  faoe  to  face 
these  edges  work  agatoat  each  other  and  cmah 
the  grain  between  them.  The  flat  portions 
each  side  of  the  grooves  are  oalled  "lands." 
The  best  millstones  are  made  of  buhrstone. 
(See  BoHRSTOifB.)  They  coutiuue  in  use  som*- 
tlmea  as  long  as  20  years,  the  edges  being  occa- 
Honally  recuL  Very  bard  granite  is  also  osed 
for  millstones,  and  the  Shawangunk  saadatone 
has  long  been  quarried  at  Esopos,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  same  parpoae. 

■nj^rONE  GUT,  a  geological  formation, 
prindpally  a  conglomerate,  oomposed  of  sili- 
dooa  sand  and  small  pebbles ;  it  is  also  called 
grit  rock  and  grindstone  grit.  It  is  named 
from  the  freiment  use  to  which  it  is  put, 
particularly  in  England,  The  formation  lies  at 
the  commencement  of  the  coal  period,  being 
located  between  tlie  suboarboniferons  period 
and  the  lower  coal  measures,  and  marks  the 
transition  from  the  marine  to  the  terrestrial 

Seriod.  The  area  that  had  been  oovered  with 
elds  of  orinoids  waa  swept  during  the  mill- 
stone grit  epoch  by  onrrents  and  waves  which 
left  the  surface  under  a  great  depth  of  pebbles 
and  sand.  The  coarseness  of  tLe  beds  idong 
the  Appalachian  region  in  Pennsylvania  indi- 
cates that  this  was  the  border  reef  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  its  great  thickness,  eioeeding  1,SD0 
ft,  shows  that  it  was  also  a  r^on  of  great 
■abddence.  The  foroiation  here  is  mostiy  a 
whitish  silicious  conglomerate,  with  some  sand- 
Stone  layers  and  a  lew  tiiin  beds  of  carbona- 
oeonsshells.  AtTamaqnathethlcknessisI,400 
ft.;  at  Pott8vitle,l,000ft.;  in  the  Wilkesbarre 
ref^on,  from  200  to  SOO  f  t ;  and  where  it  caps  the 
mountain  at  Blossbnrg  it  is  from  60  to  100  ft. 
In  Virginia  the  thickness  sometimes  reaches 
1,000  fL,  and  the  rock  la  mtunly  a  sandstone, 
but  contains  heavy  beds  of  conglomerate.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  conglomerate  of  the 
suboarboniferons  period  becomea  also  in  Vir- 
ginia a  sand  rock.  In  Alabama  it  is  a  quartzose 
grit  of  great  thickness,  sod  is  nsed  for  mill- 
atones.  In  Xenneesee  there  are  two  heavy 
beds  of  conglomerate,  with  several  thick  coal 
beda  between  them,  and  also  below  both,  which 
are  generally  referred  to  the  false  coal  mea- 
•nres  of  the  millstone  grit  epoch.  The  mill- 
stone grit  formation  extends  over  parts  of 
some  of  the  southern  counties  of  New  York, 
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having  a  thickness  of  from  20  to  60  fL  In 
Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  counties,  on  account 
of  the  regularity  of  the  joints,  it  stands  out  in 
huge  blocks,  forming  wails  and  aqaare  struc- 
tures which  have  received  the  namee  of  "  Rock 
City  "  and  "  Ruined  City."  Among  the  plants 
of  this  formation,  according  to  Lesquerenx, 
are  lepidodendrons,  ugillaria,  and  ctuamites, 
with  several  species  of  ferns. 

■lUiVIlXE,  a  city  of  Cumberland  co.,  New 
Jersey,  on  Maurice  river,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, and  on  the  West  Jersey  railroad,  40  m. 
S.  of  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  1870,  6,101.  It 
contains  a  large  cotton  factory,  and  three  iron 
founderies  for  the  manufacture  of  wat«r  and 
gas  pipes  and  turbine  water  wheels.  The  im- 
mense wheels  for  the  Fdrmount  water  works, 
Philadelphia,  were  oast  here.  It  haa  also  sever- 
al manufactories  of  hollow  glassware  and  win- 
dow glass,  three  large  lumber  mills,  a  national 
bonk,  1 1  public  schools,  including  a  high  school, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  nine  churoheo. 

HIUUH,  Bnrjr  Hut,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  London,  Feb.  10,  1791,  died  there,  Sept.  U, 
1668.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III.,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  Hia  literary 
career  commenced  in  1815,  with  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Fazio,"  a  tragedy  performed  anccesa- 
fnlly  at  Covent  Garden;  and  in  1817  he  took 
orders  and  was  pt-eaented  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Hary'a,  Reading.  In  1618  he  published 
"Samor,  Lord  of  t£e  Bright  City,  an  Heroio 
Poem,"  founded  on  passages  in  the  legendary 
history  of  Britain,  and  in  1320  his  most  auo- 
oessful  production  in  verse,  "  The  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem," a  dramatic  poem.  In  the  snoeeeding 
year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  published  three 
other  dramatic  poema,  "  The  Martyr  of  An- 
tioch,"  "  fielshazzar,"  and  "  Anne  Boleyn." 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer, 
and  in  the  following  year  appeared  his  "  Ser- 
mons  at  the  Bampton  Lectcre,"  in  1839  his 
"History  of  the  Jews"  (3  vols.  ISmo),  pub- 
lished anonymonsly,  and  in  1840  a  collected 
edition  of  his  poetical  works.  In  the  same 
year  he  produced  one  of  hia  moat  elaborate 
worka,  a  "History  of  Christianity  from  the 
Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism 
in  the  Roman  Empire"  (3  vols.  8vo),  and  in 
18G4-'JS  a  "  History  of  Latin  Cbristianity,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Popes,  to  the  Pontiiioate 
of  Nicholas  V."  (6  vols.  8vo),  designed  as  a 
continuation  of  the  former,  eJthough  it  is  a 
complete  work.  He  prepared  a  sumptuously 
printed  and  illustrated  edition  of  Horace  (8vo, 
184S),  with  a  life  of  the  poet  and  cnticiama  on 
hia  writings,  an  annotatnl  edition  of  Gibbon's 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  pre- 
ceded by  a  life  of  the  historian,  a  "  Memoir  of 
Lord  Macaui^,"  a  "Life  of  John  Keata,"  and 
translations  of  the  "  Ammemnon  "  of  j£schy- 
tus,  the  "Baochn"  of  Euripides,  and  some  of 
the  minor  Greek  poets.     In  18S2  he  revised 
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ttnd  ahnost  complete) j  rewrote  his  "Hiatorj 
of  the  Jews  "  (8  vols,  8to).  His  later  worki 
•re:  "Hebrew  Prophecy,  a  Sermon "  (1880); 
"  Annals  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedra! "  (1868) ;  and 
"Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and  other  Esssjs" 
(1870).  In  1886-7  a  complete  edition  of  his 
"Historical  Works"  wss  published  (10  vols, 
post  8to).  In  1849  Uilman  wae  made  dean  of 
BL  Panl's. 

HUiNE,  WWMi,  an  Gnglieb  missionary,  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  last  centary,  died  in 
China  in  1829.  In  1818  he  visited  Cbina  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  London  missionary  m- 
dety,  and  daring  the  next  two  years  travelled 
eitenuvely  through  that  cotintry,  MslaccSi,  and 
the  chief  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  dis- 
tributing man;  thousand  tracts  and  Testapienta 
among  the  natives.  He  subsequently  estab- 
lished himself  in  Mslacca,  and  founded  a  mis- 
sionary station,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
important  in  esetem  Ada.  He  conUnood  to 
drculate  the  Scriptures,  and  also  superintended 
the  publication  of  religious  works  and  of  a 
monthly  magadue.  In  1817  he  was  again  in 
Oiiina,  where  he  projected  the  plan  of  an  An- 
glo-Chinese college,  aided  in  translsldng  the  Old 
TeBtsment  into  Chinese,  and  originated  the 
"Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,"  a  qDsrt«rly  publica- 
tion. He  (Ued  in  the  midst  of  his  labors.  He 
is  the  aothor  of  a  "Retrospect  of  the  Protes- 
tant Mission  to  China." 

HUJIIK-faiWlSIM,  Bml,  a  French  naturalist, 
born  in  Bn^es,  Betghim,  Oct  S8,  1800.  His 
father  was  an  Englishman.  He  studied  medi- 
cine in  Paris  and  took  his  degree  therein  1828, 
but  abandoned  practice  for  physiological  pur- 
suits. He  oocnpied  for  a  time  the  chair  of 
natural  history  in  the  lyceum  ot  Henry  IV., 
and  in  1841  accepted  a  similar  post  in  the 
museum  and  the  faculty  of  sciences,  of  which 
be  becaroe  president.  In  1838  he  succeeded 
F.  Ouvier  in  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in 
ISM  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  medicine.  In  18S6  he  received  the  Cop- 
ley medal  of  the  royal  society  of  London. 
Ho  was  chosen  in  lSfl2  professor  of  soOlogy 
in  the  museum  snd  faculty  of  sciencea,  and  in 
1894  assistant  director  in  the  same  institution. 
His  publications  comprise  Steherche*  anato- 
miqiut  far  let  ervtlaeit  (1828);  Manuel  de 
mati^  medicate  (ISS%) ;  Notivean  formulain 
prottfus  (fuA^tiatui  (4th  ed.,  1840);  Cahien 
d'hittoire  naturelle  (1884);  SUmenti  de  tcclO' 
git  (18S4-'0) ;  BuMre  natwrelle  de*  cruttaeii 
ffivols.,  1887-^1);  HittoirenatureHedeteoraU' 
tiaires,  on  polype*  proprement  dit*  (8  vols., 
1868-'60) ;  Lefont  tar  la  phyiiologi*  et  Tajw- 
tomie  eomparie  de  Vhomme  et  de*  animatix 
(1865-'86);  Hietoire  dee  mammifh-ei  (18T3  et 
H^.),  &0.  He  slso  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  edition  of  Lamarck's  Bi*Mre 
witureUe  de*  animatix  tan*  tertSn^e*  (11  vols. 
Svo,  1884-'4fi). — His  son  Alpbonbb,  bom  in 
Paris  in  1885,  is  a  professor  in  the  school  of 
phannaoy,  and  the  author  of  several  works  on 
natural  history. 
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.  Uka,  an  English  Soman  Catholk 
author,  bora  in  London  in  October,  1752,  died 
in  Wolverhampton,  April  9,  1826.  He  was 
educated  at  Edgbaaton  and  Douai,  and  in  17TB 
was  stationed  at  Winchester.  His  "History, 
Civil  and  EccleaiaBtical,  and  Bnrvey  of  the  An- 
tiquities of  Winchester  "  (2  vols.  4to,  1798-'B), 
led  to  religions  controversy,  and  he  issued 
"Letters  to  a  Prebendary,"  Dr.  Stnrges(1800>, 
and  "End  of  Religions  Controversy"  (1818), 
which  ore  regarded  by  Catholics  as  among 
their  ablest  books.     Seversl  s 


End  ot  Controveray"  have  appeared.  In 
1808  be  was  made  bishop  of  Castabala  snd 
vicar  apostolic  of  the  Midland  district,  and  be 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  proposed 
granting  of  a  veto  to  the  English  government 
on  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops.  His 
other  works,  chiefly  occasional,  are  numer- 
ous, and  include  "  Notes  on  Ireland,"  a  life 
of  Bishop  Cholloner,  a  supplement  to  Butler's 
"Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Catholies,"  and  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  life  of  St.  George. 

■ILMER.  J.  Jsseph,  en  English  historian, 
bom  near  Leeds,  Jan.  2, 1744,  died  in  Hull,  Nov. 
IG,  1797.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1786, 
and  after  taking  orders  became  head  master  of 
the  grammar  s<^oo1  and  lecturer  of  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  Hull.  His  most  important 
work  is  a  "History  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
from  its  Foundation  to  the  18th  Century"  (S 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1794).  It  was  oontinaed 
by  his  brother  to  the  reformation.    A  com- 

Jlete  edition  of  his  works,  with  an  account  of 
is  life,  was  published  by  his  brother  in  1810, 
in  8  vols.  8vo.  II.  Imum,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  near  Leeds,  Jan.  1,  17G1,  died  In 
London,  April  1,  1820.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  left  school,  and  worked  for  a  time  in 
a  factory ;  but  his  brother  employed  him  ss  an 
assistant  in  the  grammar  school  at  Hnll.  In 
1770  he  entered  Queen's  college,  Cambridge 
where  in  I7T4  he  become  senior  wrangler,  and 
in  1775  was  elected  a  fellow.  In  1788  he  be- 
came professor  of  experimental  philosophy,  In 
1786  master  of  Queen's  college,  and  in  17B1 
dean  of  Carlisle.  At  Cambridge  he  formed  on 
intimacy  with  William  WUberforce  which  en- 
dured through  life,  and  he  died  in  his  house. 
His  principal  works  are :  a  continuation  of  h!s 
brotner's  "History  of  the  Church  of  Christ," 
"  Anirasdverdons  on  Dr.  Haweis's  Church 
History"  (8to,  1800),  "Essay  on  Human  Lib- 
erty," and  two  volumes  of  "Sermons." 
MILHIS,  Klckard  MsKktia.    See  Hocohtoh, 

HILNOE.  Jsacs,  on  American  dergyinan,  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Jnne  20,  1778,  died  in  New 
York,  April  8,  1844.  After  spending  a  brief 
period  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  city  in 
1769,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1794,  and 
practised  bia  profession  st  Norristown  till  1797, 
when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
served  in  several  public  stations.  In  1610  be 
became  a  representative  in  congress,  where  he 
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opposed  the  war  of  1613.  He  entered  tbe 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
1814,  and  in  1816  was  colled  to  St.  George's 
chnroh,  New  Turk,  wliere  he  reraained  till  his 
death.  Dr.  Milnor'a  labors  were  abundant,  not 
onl^  in  the  discharge  of  Lis  parish  duties,  but 
also  in  connection  with  Uie  Bible  and  tract 
sodeties,  and  other  philanthropic  and  chari- 
table institDtions.  Ho  published  a  few  occa- 
uonal  sermons  and  addresses. — See  "  Memoirs 
of  tbe  Life  of  James  Hilnor,"  b;'  the  Rev.  J. 
6.  Stone,  D.  D.  (8to,  New  York,  lB4fl). 

■ILO.    Bee  Uklob. 

■ILO,  or  MUn,  a  Greek  athlete  of  the  latter 

Sart  of  the  dth  centnrj  B.  O.,  bom  in  Crotona, 
[agna  Grscio.  His  eitraordinar;  physical 
strength  gave  bim  the  victory  in  wrestling  siz 
times  at  Olympia,  and  at  often  in  the  Pytnion 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  a  foor-year- 
old  heifer  on  bla  shonlderB  fonr  times  around 
the  Olympic  race  course,  and  then  to  have  eat- 
en the  whole  of  it  in  one  day.  In  611  he  was 
appointed  to  command  an  army  against  the 
Byoaritee,  and  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  Orathia.  He  was  worsted  by  the 
agility  of  bis  adversary  in  his  seventh  Olympic 
stm^le.  When  enfeebled  by  age,  it  is  said,  he 
attempted  to  tear  asander  wiUi  his  hands  a 
forest  tree  partially  split  by  woodcutters ;  he 
was  caught  and  held  fast  by  the  closing  of  the 
fissnre,  and  was  devoured  by  wolves. 

MILO,  TltH  lulH  PiplilaiH,  a  Roman  trib- 
nne  and  demagogue,  bom  at  I^avium  in  the 
early  part  of  tba  1st  century  B.  0.  In  5T 
be  filled  the  office  of  plebeian  tribone.  At 
that  period  Clodius,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
desperadoes,  controlled  the  destinies  of  Rome, 
horning  temples,  attacking  the  houses  of  pri- 
vate citiiena,  ehedding  the  blood  of  freemen  in 
the  atreetSj  d)sp«rsing  the  eomitia  by  violence, 
and  trampling  under  foot  all  laws.  Milo,  who 
WM  little  better  than  Clodias,  bnt  desirous  of 
retrieving  his  mined  fortimes  by  an  alliance 
with  the  aristocrats,  temporarily  restored  or- 
der, after  which  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile. 
Clodius,  who  had  been  the  author  of  Cicero's 
baDishment,  assailed  his  person  and  property, 
and  would  have  aaoriflced  him  had  not  UUo 
oome  to  his  aid.  The  followers  of  Hilo  and 
Ckidius  fought  daily  in  Uie  streets.  The  rival 
chiefs  and  their  retainers  met  at  Bovills,  on 
the  Applan  way,  in  January,  62,  and  in  the 
fray  Olodius  was  slain.  Milo  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  Oioero,  his  advocate,  was  so  intimi- 
dated that  be  did  not  venture  to  deliver  the 
oration  he  had  prepared ;  his  client  was  con- 
victed and  went  into  eiile  to  Massilia,  where 
he  remained  till  4S,  when  he  retumed  to  aid 
Karons  Cralius  in  resuscitating  the  repnblican 
party,  bnt  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Luconia. 

■ILTUDiB,  an  Athenian  statesman,  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sth  century 
B.  C.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  son  of  Ci- 
mon,  and  nephew  of  the  elder  Miltiades,  who 
was  prominent  in  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pisis. 
tratus,  and  was  also  the  founder  of  a  despotism 
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in  tbe  Thracian  Ohersoneae.  He  was  sent  out 
about  616  to  take  posaesuon  of  bis  uncle's  in- 
berilance.  To  secure  bis  pontion,  he  impris- 
oned the  chief  men  by  stratagem,  employed  a 
force  of  mercenaries,  and  married  the  dangh- 
l«r  of  a  Thracian  prince.  He  joined  Darins 
Hystaspis  on  bis  eipedition  against  tbe  Scy- 
tliians,  and  remained  with  the  lonians  to  guard 
tbe  bridge  over  tbe  Danube  while  tbe  Persian 
army  advanced  northward.  When  the  appoint- 
ed time  had  passed,  and  nothing  bad  been  heard 
from  Darius,  he  is  aaid  to  have  urged  the  d»- 
struction  of  the  bridge  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  Persians,  but  to  have  been  overruled 
by  the  Ionian  leaders,  who  maintained  their 
own  ascendancy  by  Persian  support  alone,  the 
feeling  of  the  population  being  everywhere 
sgunst  them.  Had  his  opinion  prevailed,  saya 
Grote,  he  would  have  inflicted  on  Persia  a 
more  vital  blow  than  the  victory  of  Marathon. 
He  remained  in  the  Chersonese  till  about  493, 
with  the  eioeption  of  a  brief  interval.  Hia 
only  achievement  during  this  ^riod  was  tbe 
conqnest  of  Lemoos  and  Imbros,  which  prob- 
ably took  place  while  the  Persians  were  ooco- 
pied  with  the  Ionic  revolt  (between  601  and 
494),  He  thus  drew  npon  himself  the  hoctilitj 
of  Darius,  was  driven  from  the  Chersoneee  at 
the  dose  of  the  Ionic  war,  and  on  his  flight  to 
Athens  narrowly  eeo^>ed  capture  by  the  Pho- 
nician  fleet.  He  was  brongnt  to  trial  by  tbe 
Athenians  for  alleged  despotism  in  his  admin- 
istration of  the  Chersonese,  but  was  honorably 
acqaitted,  and  his  fame  as  the  conqueror  of 
Lemnos  secured  hu  election  as  one  of  the  ten 
generals  at  a  time  when  the  Persian  armament 
under  Datis  and  Arti^hemes  was  approaching 
Greece.  While  the  generals  were  equally  di- 
vided whether  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  fleld 
or  to  defend  the  city  behind  its  walls,  Miltiadea 
persuaded  the  polemarch  Callimachus  to  give 
nis  casting  vote  in  favor  of  immediate  attack, 
and  thus  brought  on  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Though  the  other  generals  surrendered  to  him 
their  days  of  command,  it  is  said  that  he  wait- 
ed till  his  own  day  before  he  engaged  the  ene- 
my, and  achieved  the  most  memorable  victory 
in  the  history  of  Greece.  (See  Mabatbow.) 
The  admiration  of  bim  by  bis  countrymen  was 
now  unbounded.  At  his  request,  he  was  In- 
tmsted  with  an  armament  of  TO  ships,  no  other 
man  knowing  its  destination.  Eesailed  against 
the  island  of  Paros  to  gratify  a  private  animos- 
ity, and  ravaged  the  island,  bnt  failed  to  oa^ 
tnre  the  town.  Being  seized  with  a  pamo 
while  visiting  a  priestess  on  a  snperstitioos 
errand,  he  strained  or  bmised  his  thigh  by 
falling  and  raised  the  siege.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  penalty  of  SO  talents,  and  soon  after  died 
of  his  wound.  Aooording  to  ComeKus  Nepal 
and  Plutarch,  he  was  imprisoned  after  being 
fined,  but  this  is  not  stated  by  Herodotos.  Tbe 
fine  was  afterward  paid  by  his  son  Cimon. 

HILTOK,  a  N.  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  8. 
£.  by  the  Chattahoochee  river,  and  watered  by 
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WTeral  BtreamB;  area,  about  ICO  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  4,284,  of  whom  466  were  colored. 
The  Borface  is  broken  and  the  soil  generally 
ferUJe.  The  chief  productiona  in  1870  were 
34,896  bushels  of  wheat,  93,095  of  Indian  corn, 
1S,S81  of  oats,  9,01S  of  sweet  potatoes,  S,048 
Iba.  of  wool,  24,026  of  batter,  and  9,7G9  eallons 
of  eoi^hnm  roolaases.  There  were  407  horses, 
2,191  cattle,  1,921  sheep,  and  4,898  awine. 
Oapital,  Alpharetta. 

HUilim,  a  township  and  post  Tillage  of  Rock 
oo.,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railrm^a,  SO  m.  8.  £.  of  Uadiaon,  and  62  m. 
by  rail  8.  W.  of  Milwaukee;  pop.  in  1B70, 
2,010.  It  is  the  seat  of  Milton  coUege,  estab- 
lished in  1667  by  the  Seventh  .day  Baptists.  This 
institution  has  normal,  scientifio,  and  classical 
(embracing  preparatory  and  collegiate)  conrseg. 
In  1873-'4  It  had  8  instructors,  20S  students 
(78  of  oolle^ate  grade),  and  a  library  of  1,600 
Tolnmes.     It  admits  both  sexes. 

■ILTOir,  Jahi,  an  English  poet,  born  in  Lon- 
don, Dea  9,  1608,  died  there.  Not.  8,  1674. 
Hia  father  had  been  disinherited  at  an  early 
age  for  abandoning  the  Cetholio  faith,  adopted 
tbe  profession  of  scrivener  or  copying  lawyer, 
and  retired  with  an  independence.  Though 
inclined  to  Puritanic  habita,  he  had  cultivated 
literature  in  his  leisure,  and  holds  a  respecta- 
ble rank  amoog  the  contemporary  composers 
of  madrigala,  songs,  and  psalm*.  Milton  thus 
receiTed  the  training  of  a  Puritan  family,  and 
was  also  taught  the  art  and  science  of  musio, 
beconoing  an  accomplished  organist.  Id  his 
writings,  whenever  he  speaks  of  nmsio,  he  is 
dways  technically  and  Btriotly  correct.  His 
fbther  secnred  for  him  the  best  educational  ad- 
Tantages,  and  both  as  a  boy  and  a  man  Milton 
was  severely  and  constantly  studious.  He  was 
stall  nnder  the  care  of  a  priTate  tutor  when, 
b«ing  Bcaroelj  12  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  St.  Panl'B.  ETen  at  that  age  he  sel- 
dom retired  to  rest  from  his  studies  till  after 
midnight  There  b^^  his  memorable  friend- 
dhipa  with  Diodati  and  Gill.  Be  was  able  to 
compose  Latdu  prose  and  verse  with  ease  and 
elegance,  was  familiar  with  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  had  "no  mean  apprehension  of  the  sweet- 
new  of  philosophy,"  when  he  was  entered,  Feb. 
12,  162S,  as  a  pensioner  at  Christ's  oollege, 
Cambridge.  Though  destined  to  the  church, 
he  resoWed  early  in  his  university  career  upon 
a  life  of  continued  study,  with  no  professional 
aim,  but  wi&  a  view  to  anthorship.  He  led  a 
life  of  singular  intellectual  independence,  did 
not  conct^  his  disincliuation  to  the  scholastic 
sciences,  and  for  a  time  was  at  variance  with 
the  anthorities  and  was  rusticated.  His  per- 
sonal beauty  is  uniformly  mentioned  by  those 
who  describe  his  youth  as  Tery  remarkable. 
His  light  brown  hair,  parted  in  tlie  middle, 
fell  in  cnrls  upon  his  shoulders;  the  expres- 
sion of  his  clear  gray  eyes  was  serene  and 
thoughtful ;  and,  though  he  excelled  in  manly 
ezenasea,  his  fair  complexion,  alight  fignre. 
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and  inaooent  life  caosed  him  to  be  styled  by 
his  fellow  collegians  "the  lady  of  Christ's." 
On  quitting  the  univeruty  in  1682,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  village  of  Horton,  Buck- 
inghamshire, wliither  his  father  had  retired 
from  Loudon.  There  he  spent  the  next  Ave 
years  in  "  a  ceaseless  round  of  study  and  read- 
ing," devoting  bis  time  chiefly  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
the  "  Sounet  to  the  Nightingale,"  the  compan- 
ion pieces  "L' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso," 
the  masques  of  "  Arcades  "  and  "  Comus,"  and 
the  ele«^  of  "Lycidas."  None  of  bis  other 
cotnpo^tions  are  so  tranquil  and  happy  in  tone, 
or  indicate  ao  distinctly  his  love  of  tiie  lighter 
graces  of  poetry.  They  are  replete  with  rural 
imagery,  uelicate  f oades,  playful  allnsiona.  and 
sensuous  descriptions,  and  the  themes  ana  the 
idyllic  treatment  strikingly  contrast  with  the 
poems  which  he  produced  ^ter  20  years  of  con- 
fliat  iu  pnblio  life.  On  the  death  of  his  mother 
in  1987  he  obtained  his  father's  permission  to 
travel  on  the  coDtioent,  especiallyinltaly;  and 
he  set  out  iu  the  following  year,  attended  hy  a 
single  servant  In  Paris  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  English  ambassador  and  introduced  to 
Grotius;  iu  Florence,  where  be  remained  two 
months,  he  mode  the  acqnaintanoe  of  Galileo 
and  was  received  into  the  literary  academiec^ 
before  which,  according  to  custom,  he  gave 
evidenoe  of  his  learning,  and  recited  Bome  of 
his  Latin  poems  and  three  Italian  sonnets, 
which  won  the  encomiums  of  Italian  wits  end 
scholars ;  in  Bome  he  mode  another  stay  of 
two  months,  protected  by  Lucas  Holstein,  the 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  by  Cardinal  Bar- 
berinl.  He  abandoned  his  purpose  of  going 
to  Sicily  and  Greece  ou  receiving  tidings  of  the 
impen^g  rupture  between  the  king  and  peo- 
ple in  England,  as  he  considered  it  dishonor- 
able to  be  pursuing  his  own  gratification  abroad 
while  his  countrymen  were  contending  for  lib- 
erty. He  returned  to  England  by  way  of  Rome, 
where  he  again  remained  two  months,  and, 
though  warned  of  Jesuitical  plots,  openly  "  de- 
fended the  reformed  religion  in  the  very  me- 
tropolis of  popery  "  without  fear  or  molesta- 
tion. He  reacned  home  in  August,  1639,  after 
an  absence  of  16  months.  He  had  already  de- 
termined to  write  a  great  poem,  but  bis  medi- 
tations were  interrupted  by  the  civil  commo- 
tiona,  and  hy  a  period  of  20  years  during  which 
the  literature  of  England  was  almost  exclusively 
polemical.  He  entered  into  the  political  dis- 
putes of  the  day,  and  during  the  whole  splen- 
did and  vexed  era  of  Puritan  supremacy  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sonnets, 
he  appears  only  as  a  polemical  prose  writer 
and  champion  of  the  revolution.  During  his 
attsence  his  father  had  broken  up  his  household 
at  Ilorton.  Milton  therefore  hired  apartments 
and  afterward  a  house  in  London,  and  receiTed 
his  two  young  nephews  Edward  and  John 
Phillips,  sons  of  his  sister  Anne,  to  board  with 
him  as  pupils.  A 
intimate  friends,  i 
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and  wMIe  pnraning  his  private  etodiei  he  dero- 
ted  a  part  of  Mb  time  to  their  edooatioD  aft«r 
a  peculiar  sjBtem  of  his  own.  He  wta  thus 
occnpied  with  studying  and  teaching  when  he 
pablished  hia  first  pamphlet.  The  long  parlia- 
ment met  in  1040 ;  Laud  und  Strafford  were 
overthrown;  the  danger  from  free  speech  was 
removed;  and  tba  circumstaQces  ol  the  time 
offered  an  invitation  to  thinkers.  Prominent 
among  topics  of  public  interest  was  that  of 
oharch  reform,  and  Milton  publisheda  vehement 
attack  on  the  episcopal  form  of  government  en- 
titled "  Of  Reformation,  touching  Church  Dis- 
cipline in  England,  and  the  Oauses  that  hith- 
erto have  hindered  it"  (1341).  In  the  same 
jear  Bishop  Hall  of  Norwich,  at  the  request  . 
of  Laud,  undertook  a  defence  of  episcopacy,  1 
and  was  answered  hj  a  combination  of  five 
Puritan  ministers  under  the  title  of  Smectjm- 
nans,  a  word  composed  of  the  initials  of  their 
names.  Archbishop  Usher  replied  to  the  Smec- 
tymnuans,  and  Bishop  Hall  published  a  defence 
of  himself.  If ilton  published  two  pamphlets 
in  answer  to  the  former,  entitled  "0(  Prdati- 
cal  Episcopacy"  and  "The  Keason  of  Church 
Government  ni^^  against  Prelaty,"  and  a  tract 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  entitled  "Animad- 
versions" upon  Bishop  Hall's  defence.  The 
last  drew  forth  an  anonymous  and  slanderous 
response,  attributed  to  a  son  of  the  bishop ; 
and  the  controversy  was  oouclnded  by  Hilton's 
"Apology  for  Smectyranuns  "  (1643),  in  which 
in  an  eloquent  self  vindication  he  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  education,  studies,  and 
tursuits,  and  a  eulo^  of  the  long  parliament 
a  1S43  he  was  resting  from  controversy,  oc- 
cupied with  his  pupils,  and  meditating  the  great 
poetic  work  to  which  he  wished  to  transfer 
all  his  mental  power  and  industry.  But  in 
the  midst  of  civil  war  and  of  epical  contem- 
plations he  contracted  a  singular  marriage. 
"About  Whitsuntide,"  says  Phillips,  "  he  took 
a  jonmey  into  the  country,  nobody  about  him 
certainly  knowing  the  reason,  or  that  it  was 
more  than  a  journey  of  recreation.  After  a 
month's  stay,  home  he  returns  a  married  man, 
who  S9t  out  a  bachelor;  his  wife  being  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Powell, 
then  a  jusUce  of  the  peace  at  Forest  Hill,  near 
Shotover,  in  Oxfordshire."  It  appears  that  his 
father  had  made  a  memorandum  to  him  of 
a  debt  due  from  Poirell,  the  larger  part  of 
which  was  never  paid ;  that  his  nnmerous  rides 
to  Forest  Hill  in  quest  of  money  resulted  only 
in  a  matrimonial  engagement;  that  he  never 
received  a  shilling  of  the  £1,000  promised  with 
his  wife;  and  that  he  enconntered  "a  mute 
and  spiritless  mate  "  where  he  had  expected 
"  an  intimate  and  speaking  help."  Moreover, 
it  was  a  marriage  amid  civil  conflict  between 
a  renowned  parliamentarian  and  a  lady  of  a 
royalist  family.  She  remained  only  one  month 
with  her  husband,  and  then  accepted  an  invi- 
taUon  from  her  family,  probably  suggested  by 
herself,  to  go  back  and  spend  soma  time  in 
the  oonntry ;  and  at  a  secure  distance  she 


treated  both  the  letters  and  messengers  of  the 
poet  with  wntempt,  and  refused  to  return. 
The  pleas  suggested  on  her  side  are  that  she 
was  used  to  company  and  merriment,  and  dis- 
liked Milton's  "spare  diet  and  hard  study;" 
the  poet's  chief  and  ungular  ground  of  com- 
plaint was  that  his  wife  would  not  talk ;  it  ia 
probable  that  they  simply  disliked  each  other, 
and  that  nothing  but  an  imprudent  marriage 
suggested  to  him  "the  pious  necessity  of  di- 
vorcing," even  in  cases  that  depend  npun  "  ut- 
tertess  facts."  Uilton  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  other  reasons,  besides  those  legally  ad- 
mitted, might  be  sufficient  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  nuptial  tie,  and  determined  publicly  to 
argue  his  oase.  With  the  intellectual  clearness 
and  baldness  which  are  bis  special  characteris- 
tics, he  pushed  his  ideas  of  civil  and  eoclesias- 
tical  liberty  into  the  realm  of  the  domestio 
circle ;  and  he  resolutely  advanced  the  doctrine 
that  moral  incorapatibility  as  well  os  conjugal 
infidelity  justifies  (Uvorca.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  he  does  not  disguise  his  opinion  of  the 
natural  inferiority  of  woman.  His  publioa- 
tions  on  thb  subject  are:  "The  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce  restored  to  the  Good  of 
Both  Sexes  from  the  Bondage  of  Common 
Law"  (two  editions  in  164^;  "TheJndgment 
of  Martin  Bucer  touching  Divorce"  (1644),  in 
which  he  shows  that  a  celebrated  contem- 
pjorary  of  King  Edward  VI.  had  been  of  the 
same  opinion  as  himself;  " Tetraohordon,  cm- 
Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  Places  in 
Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage  or  Nnllitle* 
in  Harriage  "  (1645) ;  and  "  Colaaterion :  a  Re- 
ply to  a  Nameless  Answer  against  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  Divorce"  (1645).  HiseSorta 
for  a  change  of  law  were  a  failure,  but  he  re- 
teined  his  opinions  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  which  he  raised 
was  no  less  intolerant  and  impatient  than  that 
on  episcopacy  had  been,  ana  during  its  pro- 
gress he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  but  was  honorably  dismissed. 
Meantime  he  had  published  his  tractate  "On 
Education  "  (1644),  only  the  theoretical  viewa 
of  which  are  important,  and  had  addressed  to 
the  parliament  the  noblest  and  most  usefnl  of 
hie  compositions  in  prose,  the  "  Areopagitica, 
a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlioensed  Print- 
ing" (1644).  It  is  a  plea  for  freedom  in  lit- 
erature; but  though  it  contains  some  of  his 
finest  passages  of  prose  eloquence,  it  was  not 
sncoesaful  in  its  aim  of  abolishing  the  nevly 
established  censorship.  In  1645  appeared  in  a 
small  volume  the  first  edition  of  his  poeme. 
In  the  same  year  a  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected between  him  and  his  wife.  She  re- 
turned to  his  house,  and  her  whole  family 
were  generously  entertained  by  him  for  ser- 
eral  months.  After  their  departure,  his  abode, 
says  Phillips,  "looked  agdn  like  a  house  of 
the  muses."  He  lived  successively  .in  the 
Barbican  and  in  Holbom,  and  was  oooupied 
with  writing  his  history  of  England  when 
the  exBcntion  of  King  Charles  (Jan.  SO,  1649) 
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htd  ftfODsed  throQgbont  Earope  a  feeling  of 
horror  and  indignation,  and  created  ft  reac- 
tionary tendency  even  among  the  partisans  of 
the  revolution.  Hilton  wrote  "The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates,"  published  within  a 
month  after  the  death  of  tlie  king,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  prove  that  subjecta  hare  a  right 
to  depose  or  put  to  death  a  wicked  monarch. 
He  UBO  published  "  Observations  "  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  peace  which  the  earl  of  Ormond  had 
concluded  in  the  king's  name  with  the  Irish 
Cotholioa.  On  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
monwealth,' L^n  was  fixed  noon  as  the  official 
language  of  intercourse  witn  foreign  states. 
To  Milton,  in  view  both  of  hia  scholarship  and 
his  services,  was  ^ven  the  office  of  secretory 
for  foreign  tongnes;  and  IQ  letters  and  other 
dooumenU  first  published  by  the  Oamden  so- 
ciety in  18C9  confirm  all  previons  impressions 
of  his  skill  in  Latin  oompoaition,  and  of  tbe 
eloquence,  energy,  and  dignity  he  gave  to  the 
political  despatches  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
vindicated  the  freedom  of  England  on  the  seas, 

Srotested  against  the  persecution  of  the  Wal- 
euses  by  tJie  duke  of  Savoy,  and  expounded 
to  Europe  tbe  position  and  policy  of  the  new 
goTeminent.  The  Eikon  Satilike  was  passing 
through  numerous  editions,  and  winning  popu- 
lar sympathy  for  the  "royal  martyr,"  and  he 
therefore  prepared  a  cotint«ractive  under  the 
title  of  EikonoltlatUt  (1319).  Claude  de  Sau- 
maise  (Saimaaios),  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed ooatemporary  scholars,  was  instigated  by 
Charles  II.,  then  a  refugee  in  Holland,  to  com- 
pose an  elaborate  defence  of  the  inviolability 
of  kings,  and  especially  of  royalty  in  England, 
in  a  treatise  worthy  to  be  submitted  to  the 
learned  of  Europe.  The  name  of  the  author 
was  sufficient  to  secure  fame  and  extended  in- 
fluence to  his  work,  and  the  council  imme- 
diately made  an  order  "  that  Mr.  Milton  do 
Srepare  something  in  answer  to  the  book  of 
almasiuR."  This  was  the  occasion  of  his  Pro 
Popvla  Anglieano  Defentio  contra  Salmani 
D^enMonvm,  Segiam  (1660),  in  which  he  as- 
sailed at  once  the  philosophr  and  Latinity  of 
his  opponent,  and  surpassed  him  in  scholastic 
vituperation.  It  was  deemed  a  triumph,  and 
he  received  tbe  thanks  of  the  council  and  the 
oongratnlations  of  the  foreign  ministers  in 
London.  His  eyeright  had  been  failing  for 
several  years,  and  bis  physicians  informed  him 
before  he  undertook  this  defence  that  total 
hUndness  was  threatened ;  but  he  regarded  the 
task  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  it  hastened  tbe  mal- 
ady, the  "drop  serene"  (gulta  Mtwta),  as  it  is 
termed  in  his  plaintive  account  of  it.  Before 
1654  he  was  completely  blind,  though  his  eyes 
were  perfectly  clear,  and  without  mark,  speck, 
or  disfignremeoL  He  had  already  removed  to 
the  house  in  Petty  France,  opening  into  St. 
James's  pork,  in  which  he  remain^  till  tbe 
restoration,  and  which  was  afterward  occupied 
by  Hazlitt.  In  1662  appeared  Begii  Saaguinit 
Clamor  ad  Cahtm,  written  by  Dumonlin,  a 
Frenchman  reudent  in  En^and,  bnt  attrib- 
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Dted  to  Moore  (Moras),  a  Scotchman  redident 
in  France,  abounding  in  calomnious  invective 
against  Hilton  personally.  This  occasioned 
his  D^aitio  Secunda  (l<t64),  a  noble  defence 
of  his  own  conduct,  a  vindication  of  tbe  par- 
liament, and  a  merciless  retsliation  for  tbe 
scurrilities  of  Iiis  antagonist.  The  dispute  was 
prolonged  by  two  additional  pamphlets  on  each 
side.  MUton  continued  to  write  many  of  the 
more  important  state  papers  nntil  the  year  of 
the  restoration,  and  was  also  occupied  with  his 
liistory  of  England,  with  framing  a  body  of 
divinity,  and  perhaps  with  the  composition  of 
his  great  poem,  the  subject  of  which  he  had 
at  length  determined.  Ue  also  opposed  to  the 
last  in  divers  tracts  and  letters  the  return  of 
the  monarchy.  For  30  years  he  had  been  the 
foremost  literary  champion  of  tbe  principles 
of  English  liberty,  then  struggUng  for  recog- 
nition. His  polemical  writings  abound  in 
passages  of  tbe  finest  declamation,  marked  by 
a  peculiar  majesty  of  diction,  and  by  a  sus- 
tained and  passionate  magniloquence.  The 
political  theory  which  he  advanced  was  in  some 
respects  peculiar  to  himself.  He  advocated  a 
free  commonwealtb,  without  a  sovereign  or  a 
house  of  lords.  The  government  should  be  in- 
trusted to  a  general  council  of  ablest  men, 
chosen  by  the  nation,  and  he  opposed  the  co- 
existence of  any  popular  assembly.  He  would 
not  even  have  tbe  members  of  the  council 
chosen  directly  by  a  popular  vote,  but  recom- 
mended three  or  four  "sifting  and  refining" 
processes.  After  tbe  restoration,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  tbe  arrest  of  Milton,  and 
two  of  his  books  were  publicly  burned.  He 
lived  in  concealment  till  the  act  of  indemnity 
placed  him  in  safety.  His  first  wife  bad  died 
m  16S2  or  1668,  leaving  him  three  littloigirla ; 
he  married  a  second  time,  Nov.  12, 1656,  Cath- 
arine, daughter  of  a  Captain  Woodcock  of 
Hackney ;  but  his  wife,  wnose  memory  is  em- 
balmed in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  sonnets, 
survived  only  16  months;  and  about  1668  he 
married  Elizabeth  Minsholl,  daughter  of  Balph 
Minsbnil  of  Cheshire.  The  last  was  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience,  arranged  by  a  friend, 
because  bis  daughters  had  ceased  to  treat  him 
with  kindness.  They  however  lived  in  bis 
house  five  or  six  years  longer,  in  constant  quar- 
rel with  their  Htepmother.  Unsubdued  by  pain, 
obloquy,  and  bhuduess,  amid  domestic  infeli- 
cities and  the  profligacy  of  tbe  era  of  tbe  comic 
dramatists,  and  witnessing  tbe  public  defeat  of 
tbe  principles  which  be  bad  represented,  he 
meditated  and  dictated  the  poems  of  "Paradise 
Lost"  and  "Paradise  Regained."  According 
to  Ellwood,  tbe  former  was  completed  and  the 
latter  was  begun  at  Chalfont,  wnithcr  Hilton 
retired  from  London  during  the  plague  of 
1665.  "Paradise  Lost"  was  sold  to  Samuel 
Simmons,  bookseller,  April  27,  1667,  for  £6  In 
hand,  and  a  promise  of  tbe  same  sum  on  the 
sale  of  the  first  1,800  copies  of  each  edition, 
none  of  whioh  waa  to  exceed  1,600  copies, 
Tbe  second  p^ment  was  reotived  in  1 669,  tbe 
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Mcond  edition  wu  iasned  in  IST4,  tlie  third  in 
16TB,  and  in  1681  Hilton's  widovr  gave  up  to 
Simmona  all  tier  interest  in  the  work  for  £8. 
This  poem  has  been  the  subject  of  a  grest 
deal  of  oriticiam  and  reaearch.  Disraeli,  in  his 
"  Amenities  of  Literatare,"  bos  pointed  oat  its 
remarlcable  similarity  to  the  work  of  CEedmon, 
so  Anglo-Saxon  poet;  others  attempt  to  trace 
the  character  of  Satan  to  Vondel'e  Lve^er, 
and  cite  a  reoently  discovered  record  of  Ley- 
den  university  (1874),  which  shows  that  Uil- 
ton  studied  there,  and  probably  aoqnired  some 
knowledge  of  contemporary  Datob  literature. 
"  Paradise  Regained  "  appeared  in  IS71,  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  drama  of  "Samson  Ag- 
onist«s."  A  second  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  minor  poems  was  published  in  1S73.  His 
principal  later  prose  publications  are  the  "  His- 
tory o(  Britain"  (1S70},  down  to  the  Norman 
oonquBSt,  eontaining  many  of  the  early  tradi- 
tions, much  of  which  had  been  written  before 
the  restoration ;  a  tract  entitled  ''  Of  True  Re- 
ligion, Heresie,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  what 
best  Means  may  be  naed  agfunst  the  Growth 
of  Popiery  "  (ISTS),  in  which  be  urges  absolute 
toleration  for  all  Protestant  sects,  but  denies 
it  to  Roman  Oatbollcs ;  a  short  Latin  grammar 
(1661);  a  compendium  of  lo^o  (1^^^);  '°d 
hia  Latin  epistles  and  oratorical  ciercisei  in 
the  university  (1674).  He  left  in  manuscript  a 
Latin  treatise  entitled  De  Doetrina  Ghrittiatut, 
which  had  been  unsuccessfully  offered  to  Elze- 
vir for  publication.  Two  years  after  hisdeath 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  English 
secretaries  of  state,  by  whom  it  was  deposited 
in  the  state  paper  oflloe,  where  it  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  1628.  It  was  translated 
and  edited  (4Co,  182B)  by  0.  R.  Bnmner,  D.  D., 
afterward  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  it  com- 
pletely establishes  Milton's  Arianism,  which 
Dad  been  suspected  from  passages  in  "  Paradise 
Iioat."  Its  heterodoxy  was  doubtless  the  rea- 
son why  it  was  offered  first  to  a  Butch  pub- 
lisher, and  afterward  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic. In  his  last  years  he  was  afflicted  by  the 
gout,  which,  according  to  Aubrey,  "  strnck  in  " 
and  caused  his  death.  lie  died  calmly  and 
without  pain,  and  his  remains  were  laid  beside 
those  of  bis  fatiier  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Oripplegate.  After  his  sight  failed  be  had 
been  accnstomed  to  go  to  bed  at  9  o'clock,  and 
to  rise  at  4  io  summer  and  S  in  winter.  Be- 
fore rising,  he  often  had  some  one  to  read  to 
him  or  to  write  at  his  dictation.  He  studied 
till  IS,  with  the  intervention  of  breakfast,  then 
oxerciied  for  an  hour,  dined,  played  on  the 
organ  or  bass  viol,  and  resumed  his  studies  til! 
6,  from  which  hour  till  8  he  conversed  with 
viutors.  lie  fancied  that  "  his  vein  never  hap- 
pily flowed  but  from  the  automnal  equinox  to 
the  vernal,"  and  was  never  satisfied  with  what 
he  wrote  in  the  other  half  of  the  year.  He 
attended  no  church,  belonged  to  no  religious 
communion,  and  never  had  social  prayers  in 
his  family.  That  he  was  somewhat  haughty 
■ad  overbearing,  and  of  severe  if  not  choleric 
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temper,  appears  from  other  evidence  ■■  well 
as  from  pasaeges  in  his  controversial  writinss; 
yet  bis  manners  were  usually  urbane,  and  hia 
conversation  delightful — The  principal  biogra- 
phies of  Miltou  are  those  by  Toland,  Todd,  Sym- 
mons,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mi tford,  Keigbtley  (London, 
1850),  and  Mssson  (2  vols.,  London,  18oS-'71). 
The  last  is  also  a  literary  history  of  the  time. 
The  best  edition  of  Milton's  poetiosl  works  is 
Pickering's,  with  a  life  by  the  Rev.  John  Uit- 
ford  (B  vols.,  London,  ISGi;  the  3  vols,  of 
poems  reprinted,  with  Mitford's  "Life,"  1878). 
Among  others  are  those  of  Bishop  Newton  (8 
vols.4to,lT49),  the  first  critical  edition;  Todd, 
with  variorum  notes  (6  vols.,  1801) ;  Hawkins 
(4  vols.,  Oxford,  1824) ;  Sir  £.  Brydgee  (S  vols., 
1S81);  C.  D.  Cleveland,  with  a  verbal  index 
(large  12mo,  Philadelphia,  18S3);  Keightley  <S 
vols.  8vo,  1860)  ;  W.  H.  Rossetti,  with  memoir 
(Svo,  1871);  David  Maason  (1674);  and  the 
minor  poems  by  T.  Warton  (1786).  The  prose 
works  were  first  collected  by  Toland  (8  vols, 
fol.,  I697-'6),  and  have  since  been  edited  by 
Birch  (a  vols.,  1T6S),  Charles  Symraons  (7  voUl, 
1 80S),  Robert  Fletoher  (6vo,  18261,  and  Rufos 
W.  Oriswold  (2  vols.  Svo,  Philadelphia,  1846); 
but  the  only  oomplete  edition  is  in  Bohn's 
"Standard  Library"  (5  vols,  post  8vo,  184fr- 
'63).  A  concordance  to  the  poems  by  Pren- 
dergast  was  published  at  Hadras  in  1867.  A 
German  translation  of  his  principal  political 
writings  {PolitUehe  HmmtUchr}ftm)  was  pub- 
lished in  Beriin  in  1B74  by  Dr.  W.  Bemhardi, 
with  annotations. 

■lUTOr,  or  Uliilla,  Hlkelal  ilexsTStitA,  a 
Russian  statesman,  bnm  April  S9,  181B,  died 
in  Moscow,  Feb.  7,  1878.  Being  bom  on  the 
same  day  with  the  grand  duke  Alexander,  he 
was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Ctar  Nicholas, 
at  the  lyceum  of  Moscow,  where  he  graduated 
in  I8SG.  Nicholas  then  gave  him  a  free  schol- 
arship at  the  university  of  St  Petersbuiv. 
where  he  completed  his  studies  in  1836.  lie 
became  supiemnmerary,  and  in  18iS  vioe  pres- 
ident, of  the  imperial  chamber  of  court  ac- 
counts. In  1844  he  was  appointed  ofaief  of 
the  press  bnreau,  which  post  he  soon  left  to 
undertake  the  revision  of  the  Russian  muni- 
cipal laws.  The  czar  next  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  tne  condition  cf 
the  Russian  serfs.  Though  Nicholas  did  not 
venture  to  act  upon  Milutin's  advioe  in  favor 
of  emancipation,  he  appointed  him  under  >eo- 
retary  of  the  interior.  After  the  accession  of 
Alexander  IL  (March  2,  18GG),  Milutin  became 
his  confidential  adviser.  He  countersigned  the 
ukase  of  emancipation,  March  S,  1861,  and  pre- 
pared the  laws  necessary  for  this  reform.  He 
was  made  minister  of  the  interior,  and  the  new 
criminal  code,  the  press  law,  and  the  introdno- 
tion  of  the  jury  system  ore  chiefly  his  work. 

MILWimUX,  a  S.  E.  connty  of  Wisoonsin, 
bounded  E.  by  Lake  Michigan;  area,  240  Bq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  16T0,  88,080.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Milwaukee,  Menominee,  and  Root  riven.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  oalcoreoos 
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and  fertile.  The  chief  pnxinction*  in  1870 
were  SS8,  IBS  bushels  of  wheat,  46,271  of  rje, 
169,906  of  Indian  com,  397,674  of  oats,  64,9TS 
of  barley,  214,916  of  potatoes,  1S,T79  lbs.  of 
wool,  64T,S90  of  butter,  and  S5,0S9  Iodh  of 
hay.  There  were  on  farme  4,C77  horses,  6,767 
milch  cowB,  8,628  other  cattle,  6,799  sheep, 
and.?,S44  svine.  Tliere  is  a  large  namber  of 
roaDofactaring  esUblishnients,  situated  chiefly 
in  Milwaukee,  the  oapital. 

HLWICKEE,  the  chief  city  and  port  of  entry 
of  Wisconun,  capital  of  Milwaukee  co.,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Lalie  Michigan,  in  Ist.  48°  2'  N., 
Ion.  87°  B4'  W..  7fi  m.  E.  of  Madiwn,  and  86  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  in  1640.  1,T12;  in 
1860,20,061;  in  1860,  45,246;  in  1870,  71,440, 
of  whom  88,77G  were  foreigners,  including 
82,699  natives  of  Germany,  8,784  of  Ireland, 
1,486  of   Bohemia,  and    1,S96  of    Scotland. 


There  were  14,226  families  and  18,046  dwell- 
ings. The  popalation  in  1874  was  estimated 
by  tooel  authorities  at  from  96,000  to  100,000. 
The  take  opposite  the  city  makes  an  indeotatioo 
in  the  shore,  forming  a  bay  6  m.  wide  and  8  m. 
deep,  which  is  easy  of  oocegs  at  all  seasoiiB. 
The  Milwaukee  river,  which  flows  through  the 
city,  and  is  joined  near  its  mouth  by  the  Me- 
nominee, hte  been  rendered  navigable  to  the 
heart  of  the  city  by  vesselB  of  any  tonnage  used 
on  the  lakes.  It  is  regarded  as  the  best  narbor 
on  the  8.  or  W.  shore  of  the  lake.  The  climate 
is  peculiarly  bracing  and  healthful,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  remarkably  clear  and  pure.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  oat.  The  centre,  near  the 
Milwaukee  and  Menominee  rivers,  is  the  busi- 
ness quarter;  and  the  E.  and  W.  parts,  the 
former  of  vhich  is  built  upon  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  lake,  while  the  latter  is  still 


more  elevated,  are  occupied  by  residenoea. 
The  material  nsed  in  building  is  largely  the 
beantifnl  cream-colored  Milwaukee  brick.  The 
ftreeta,  except  those  in  the  commercial  quarter, 
are  generally  well  shaded.  Tliere  are  three 
lines  of  horse  cars.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  new  county  court  house,  the  United 
States  custom  house  and  post  office  building, 
the  academy  of  music,  the  opera  house,  and 
mnsio  hall.  Milwaukee  has  railroad  commu- 
nication with  the  iron  mines  of  Michigan,  with 
the  principal  points  of  Wisconsin,  with  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  the  railroad  system  of  the 
east  and  west,  by  means  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
Bt.  Paul,  the  Western  Union,  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  and  the 
Hilwankee,  Lake  Shore,  and  Western  lines. 
The  receipts  and  shipments  by  these  lines  and 
by  the  lake  are  of  great  extent  and  value; 


wheat  and  flour  are  the  most  important  items. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  in  the  cnstom* 

district  (which  includea  the  entire  bke  shore 
of  the  state)  from  Canada,  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1873,  was  49,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  14,436 ;  cleared  for  Canada,  136,  ton- 
nage 89,824;  value  of  imports,  (222,066;  of 
exports,  $3,018,906.  The  value  of  goods  re- 
ceiv«i  under  the  act  of  1870  permitting  ship- 
ments in  bond  from  the  porta  of  first  arrival 
to  interior  ports  was  (76,682.  The  entrances 
in  the  coastwise  trade  were  2,979  steamers, 
of  2,026,064  tons,  and  4,722  sailing  vessels,  of 
668,926  tons;  clearances,  2,943  steamers,  of 
2,011,660  tons,  and  4,432  sailing  vessels,  of 
646,198  tons;  belonging  in  the  district,  286 
sailing  vessels,  of  80,262  tons,  and  68  steamers, 
of  18,867  tons;  built  dnring  the  year,  87  ves- 
sels, of  6,493  tons.    The  number  of  arrivals  at 
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Milwankee  alone  during  1878  was  6,B61,  of  I  28,276.  There  an  sevenl  vesaela  engag«d  in 
2,82S,T86  tons;  departures,  S,S80,  of  2,2S3,-  the  lake  Ssheries.  The  receipts  and  abip- 
SST  tons;  belonging  to  the  port  at  the  oloBe  ments  of  flonr  and  grain  to  and  from  thedty 
of  the  year,  120,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  I  since  1860  hare  been  as  follows : 
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The  receipts  of  other  grain  in  1678  incladad 
921,891  bnsheU  of  Indian  com,  376,634  of  rje, 
1,768,008  of  oats,  and  1,209,474  of  barley; 
shipments,  197,920  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
2G6,928  of  r;e,  e90,52S  of  oata,  and  688,466  of 
harlej.  There  were  also  received  dnring  that 
year  3,650,194  lbs.  of  botl«r,  208,418  hidea, 
59,969  aheep  skins,  241,099  live  and  156,956 
dressed  hogs,  17,262  beef  cattle,  11,74C  aheep, 
136,017,000  ft.  of  lomber,  93,283,000  shingles, 
11,058,000  fL  of  lath,  289,877  tona  of  coal, 
322,961  barrels  of  salt,  2,681,927  lbs.  of  rags, 
5,022,840  of  WisoonNn  tobacco,  and  consider- 
able qnantities  of  hops,  cranberries,  peas,  beans, 
cheese,  egffi,  &c.  There  were  shipped  2,842,- 
501  tbs.  of  bntter,  3,183,042  of  wool,  54,834 
hides,  17,997  live  hogs,  10,261  beef  cattle,  10,- 
291  sheep,  4,216,420  lbs,  of  Wisconsin  tobacco, 
187,111  barrels  of  salt ;  80,010  barrels  of  pork, 
24,904  tierces  of  hams,  62,211  boxes  of  mid- 
dles and  udes;  1,916,610  lbs.  of  bnlk  meat, 
4,066  barrels  and  24,399  tierces  of  lard,  5,S6S 
barrela  and  462  tierces  of  beef,  equivalent  in 
the  aggregate  to  329,267  barrels  of  200  lbs. 
each,  and  valued  at  not  less  than  $6,000,000 ; 
and  (by  rail)  20,791,465  ft.  of  lamber,  24,097,- 
IGO  ahingles,  and  630,400  ft  of  lath.  The  sto- 
rage accommodations  for  grain,  comprising  five 
elevators  with  a  combined  capacity  of  2,460,000 
bushels,  have  been  inadequate  for  the  trade; 
but  in  1874  a  new  elevator  with  a  capacity 
of  1,000,000  bushels  was  erected.  Pork  pack- 
ing, in  which  six  firms  are  engaged,  is  ext«a- 
uvely  earned  on.  The  namber  of  hogs  packed 
tn  the  regular  packing  season  fNov.  1  to  March 
1)  of  1873-'4  was  296,142,  of  an  average  net 
weight  of  204  lbs.  The  manufactures  ore  ex- 
tensive, and  embrace  lager  beer  (which  is  high- 
ly esteemed  and  widely  exported),  pig  iron, 
iron  castings,  floor,  leather,  malt,  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  highwinea,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  fnrniture,  brooms,  paper,  woollens, 
wagons,  soap  and  candles,  doors  and  windows, 
boots  and  shoes,  steam  boilers,  car  wheels, 
baskets,  trunks,  and  white  lead.    The  product 


of  the  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  for  1873 
was  valued  at  about  (3,600,000 ;  of  the  flonr- 
ing  mills,  |6,000,000;  of  the  broweriM,  $%- 
600,000;  of  the  distJlleries,  11,600,000;  audof 
the  tanneries,  |8,000,000.  The  Milwaukee  iron 
company  is  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  railroad  iron,  and  other  kinds  of  merohaoi 
iron;  tie  Minerva  furnace  company  prodnoes 
pi^iron.  Thereceiptsofore  were  108,427 tona, 
shipments  26,940;  receipts  of  pig  iron,  11,467 
tons;  mannfoctured  in  the  dty,  86,120  tons; 
shipped,  8,380  tons;  receipts  of  railroad  iron, 
6,099  tons;  manufactured  in  the  city,  84,494 
tons.  The  number  of  breweries  is  about  20 ; 
quantity  of  beer  sold  in  1878,  260,120  barrels; 
oistilled  spirits  or  highwines  manufactured, 
29,207  barrels,  of  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion was  redistilled  and  converted  into  alcohol. 
There  are  13  mills,  which,  besides  the  floor, 
produced  more  than  46,000,000  lbs.  of  bran 
and  middlings,  and  three  ship  yards.  The  num- 
ber of  hides  tanned  was  149,082.  In  1S74 there 
were  four  nations!  banks,  with  an  aggrc^ta 
capital  of  (760,000;  circulation,  |667,4O0;  do- 
posits,  (2,808,762  58 ;  resources,  (4,706,226  23. 
There  were  four  state  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  (266,825;  deposits,  (2,480,196  79; 
resources,  (4,427,011  60.  The  two  savings 
banks  had  a  joint  capital  of  (126,000;   de- 


posits, (1,408,989  97;  resources,  (1,668,955  77. 
There  are  four  nrivate  banks,  four  fire  insurukce 
companies,  ana  one  life  insurance  company. 
The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  banks  in  1873 
amounted  to  (461,686,366  90,  which  snm  ia 
regarded  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  total  volume 
of  business  of  all  kinds  transacted  in  the  city 
during  that  year. — Milwaukee  is  divided  into 
13  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  alder- 
men of  one  member  and  a  common  council 
of  two  members  from  each  ward.  There  is 
a  municipal  court,  presided  over  by  a  single 
judge.  The  police  force  consists  of  a  chief, 
two  lieutenants,  four  detectives,  two  station 
keepers,  a  pound  keeper,  and  40  patrolmen. 
The  fire  department  Me  fire  steam  fire  en^ea 
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tnd  a  fire  alann  telegnqita.  The  citf  is  ■ap- 
plied witli  water  from  the  lake  by  water  worlig 
recentl;  erected.  The  Uolted  States  courts  for 
the  £.  district  of  WiacoDBin  hoM  two  Bessious 
here  annaatlf.  The  assesaed  valne  of  proper- 
ty in  1673  was  $48,6S9,B1T;  expenditures  for 
general pnrpDgeB,938fi,ga2  »7;  totaldebt April 
1, 18T4,  |3,464,i)86  74.  The  northwestern  na- 
tional  asylum  for  disabled  soldiers  is  about  8 
m.  from  the  citj.  It  occupies  a  brick  bnilding, 
having  accommodatious  for  70O  or  800  inmates, 
with  which  are  connected  shops  and  stables. 
The  grounds  embrace  42S  acres,  more  than 
half  of  which  Is  nnder  cultivation,  the  residue 
being  laid  out  as  a  park.  The  institution  has 
a  readinf  room  and  a  library  of  more  than 
2,S00  volumes.  The  present  number  of  in- 
mates is  about  400.  In  the  city  there  are  three 
orphan  asylnma,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  and 
two  hospitals.  The  pablic  schools,  21  in  num- 
ber, ore  graded,  and  inolnde  u  high  school. 
In  187S  there  were  88  male  and  137  female 
teachers  employed;  number  of  pupUs  enrolled, 
11,824;  average  attendance,  7,100.  The  num- 
ber of  private  schools  was  47,  with  7,000 
pupils.  Milwaukee  female  college  bad  6  in- 
structors and  118  Btndenta,  of  whom  44  were 
of  collegiate  grade.  The  library  of  the  young 
men's  association  contains  11,000  volumes,  and 
that  of  St.  Mary's  institnte  1,000.  There  are 
S  daily  (4  Qermaa),  1  tri-weekly,  2  semi-week- 
ly, and  16  weekly  (6  Qerman)  newsp^iers,  and 
1  semi-monthly  (German)  and  B  monthly  (I 
Qerman)  periodicals.  The  number  of  churches 
is  S9,  viz. :  S  Baptist,  1  Calvinistio  Methodist, 
1  Cluistadelphian,  5  Congregational^  1  Dutch 
Reformed,  6  Episoopsl,  4  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, 1  Oerman  Reformed,  2  Jewish,  10 
Lutheran,  1  Lutheran  Reformed,  9  Methodist 
GpiaoopaL,  S  Freabjtarian,  10  Roman  Catholic, 
and  1  Unitarian. — Milwaukee  was  settled  in 
1886,  and  incorporated  as  B  city  in  1346. 

nLTlS.    See  Lvoii.. 

UMSEUHB,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Smyrna, 
flourished  from  about  684  to  600  B.  C.  De- 
scended from  a  colonist  from  Colophon,  he 
was  colled  the  Oolopbonian.  He  was  a  flute 
player  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  set  his  poem*  to 
muBo,  using  the  plainUve  melody  called  the 
fOfii(  KpaSlof  (melody  of  the  heart).  He  fixed 
the  form  of  elegiac  poetry,  and  has  been  called 
its  inventor.  The  most  important  of  the  sur- 
viving fragments  of  his  works  is  his  celebrated 
poem  JVonnn,  the  most  ancient  erotic  elegy  of 
Greek  literature.  They  have  been  published 
separately  by  Bach  (Leipsic,  1836),  and  have 
been  translated  into  German  by  several  distin- 
guished ftntbors.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  by  Schneidewin,  in  the  DtUetui  Poetanm 
Elagiaainaa  Qracorum  (GOttingen,  1888). 

MIMOSA  (Gr.  iHiioi,  a  mimio,  as  some  of  the 
plaixta  imitate  the  movements  of  animals),  a 
genua  of  Ugvminota  which  is  so  unUke  in 
structure  to  the  majority  of  the  order  as  to 
serve  as  a  type  of  a  suborder,  the  fnimoita. 
These  have  small  regular  flowers  in  a  spike  or 


head,  with  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals 
and  leaves  (sometimes  simple  phyllodia),  twice 
or  thrice  pinnate.  The  genus  mitnota  was  ori' 
ginally  very  large,  bnt  it  naa  been  so  subdivided 
that  now  it  includes  only  about  SOO  species, 
which  are  herbs,  under-shrubs,  or  climbers, 
very  few  being  erect  shrubs  or  trees.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  sensitive  plant  (M. 
pvdiea),  noticeable  for  its  irritable  leaves ; 
others  in  the  genus  possess  the  same  property, 
but  in  a  less  marked  degree,  and  in  all  the 
leaves  fold  and  take  a  sleeping  position  at 
night.  The  sendtive  plant  is  a  native  of  Bra- 
zil, and  has  been  in  cnltivation  more  than  200 
years;  it  is  usually  treated  as  an  annual,  when 
it  grows  only  about  a  foot  high,  but  if  kept 
under  glass  it  will  grow  8  ft.  high  or  more, 
and  form  a  straggling  sbmb  with  weak  spiny 
branches  which  are  beset  with  bristly  hairs; 
the  alternate  leaves  are  bipinnate,  with  usual- 
ly four  pinna,  each  bearing  i 


Rut  (Mlowu  pndtM). 


leaflets;  tiie  flower*  are  in  small  roee-pnrple 
heads,  and  are  succeeded  by  short  bristly  pods 
containing  the  seeds;  these  retain  their  germi- 
nating power  for  a  long  time,  in  illustration 
of  whicn  it  is  mentioned  that  the  jarditi  da 
plantet  has  been  continuously  supplied  with 
sensitive  plants  by  seeds  from  a  bag  that  was 
brought  there  more  tlian  7&  years  ago.  It  is 
n)aringly  naturaliwd  in  Florida.  ITje  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  foliflce  of  this  plant,  manifested 
by  a  peculiar  shrinking  when  touched,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  plant  life; 
when  undisturbed  and  in  a  bright  li^t,  the 
leaves  stand  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem, 
but  a  slight  touch  Danses  them  to  fold  snd  droop 
as  if  dead.  This  change  in  the  position  of  tlie 
leaf  is  completed  in  three  suocesaive  move- 
menta;  flrst  the  leaflets  close  in  pairs,  bring 
their  faces  together,  and  incline  forward ;  then 
the  secondary  petioles  or  branches  of  the  leaf 
approach  each  other;  and  finally  the  mun  leaf 
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stalk  tarns  dtrectlj  downward,  bending  at  its 
union  nith  tbe  stem;  left  to  itself,  Uie  col- 
lapsed leaf  gradaallf  resmnes  its  former  posi- 
tion. The  sensitiveness  of  the  leaves  is  afFeot^d 
bf  the  temperatare,  being  greatest  on  warm 
dajs;  if  tlie  plants  are  exposed  to  tbe  action 
of  the  wind,  their  irritability  is  notablj  dimin- 
ished. No  explanation  is  given  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, but  it  is  regarded  as  an  nnusiml 
development  of  the  power  of  motion  which  is 
possessed  in  a  less  manifest  degree  hj  a  large 
nnmber  of  other  planCa. — M.  tt/rigillota,  of 
Florida  and  the  far  sontii,  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  is  a  prostrate  sensitive  speoies  with 
large  leaves.  Another  of  the  genas,  II.  «#nri- 
tiva.  Dot  rare  in  greenhoasea,  has  only  one  pair 
of  leaflets  to  each  pinna;  these  are  many  times 
larger  than  those  of  the  sensitive  plant,  and 
droop  when  toached,  but  much  less  promptly 
than  the  other.  Several  other  mimosas  are 
cultivated  as  ornamental  greenhouse  plants, 
but  none  of  them  have  any  economical  im- 
portance.— The  sensitive  plant  of  the  sonthem 
states  (more  properly  sensitive  brier),  which 
is  found  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  formerly 
regarded  as  a  single  species  of  mtmoio,  is  now 
found  to  be  snffidently  distinct  to  be  placed  in 
a  separate  ^enns,  Sckrankia,  and  two  species 
are  oistingniBhed,  8.  uncinata  and  S.  anguttata, 
differing  mainly  in  the  form  and  reticulation 
of  tbeir  leaflets;  they  are  nearly  prostrate 
herbs,  with  stems  S  or  4  ft.  long  and  armed 
with  hooked  prickles ;  the  leaves  are  bipinnate, 
and  the  flowers  in  small,  globnlar,  rose-pnrtile 
heads;  the  foliage  is  sensitive,  but  only  nnaer 
mach  rougher  handling  than  is  reqnired  to 
affect  the  sensitive  plant.  On  the  prairies  of 
the  far  south  this  plant  often  covers  tne  gronnd 
for  wide  stretches,  and  by  the  closing  of  its 
leaves  shows  for  a  while  the  trail  of  the  travel- 
ler very  distinctly. 

niU  IIBD.    See  Mino  Bisd. 

■MAS  6EUK,  an  inland  province  of  Brazil, 
boonded  N.  by  Bahia,  £.  by  Bahia,  Espirito 
Santo,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  8.  by  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro and  Sao  Paolo,  and  W.  by  Goyaz;  area, 
about  280,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  1,460,000. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely  irregalar. 
Several  mountain  chains  traverse  it,  especially 
in  the  sonth  and  west,  sending  out  spurs  and 
minor  ridges  which  cross  the  province  in  every 
direction,  and  are  separated  by  extensive  and 
fertile  valleys,  watered  by  large  rivers.  The 
highest  summits  are  ltacolnm6  (sbont  G,TOO  ft.) 
and  Itbinb^  (6,000).  The  principal  river  is  the 
Sio  Francisco,  which  divides  the  province  inta 
two  almost  equal  portions.  Other  large  rivers 
are  the  Belmonte,  Muonry,  Doce,  Paronahybo, 
Grande,  and  Verde  Grande,  Many  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  Sao  Francisco,  have  large  trib- 
ntaries,  such  as  the  Jequitinhonba  and  tbe 
Bio  das  Velhas;  bnt  none  of  them  ore  navi- 
gable thronghont.  Minas  Geraes  was  for- 
merly famous  for  its  mines  (whence  its  name), 
at  once  the  richest  and  most  numerous  in  Brazil, 
especially  the  gold  mine*  of  Oero  Preto,  the 
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capital,  Morro  Velho,  and  Minas  Novae ;  bnt 
most  of  them  have  been  abandoned,  and  even 
the  washings,  though  known  to  be  profitable, 
are  for  the  most  port  unworked,  agncnlture  or 
diamond  washing  on  the  Jeqnicinhonha  being 
preferred.  Upon  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
in  1T4S,  the  government,  to  encourage  tbe 
search  for  these  gems,  prohibited  the  extrac- 
tion of  gold.  Rubies  have  occasionally  been 
fonnd ;  grUolita*  (chrysoberyls),  pingoht  d^a- 
ffua  (white  topazes),  and  other  precious  stones 
abonnd  in  the  Mncury,  the  Rio  das  Americana^ 
&c.  Although  Minas  Geraes  is  entirely  within 
the  tropics,  it  has,  owing  to  its  mean  eleva- 
tion of  about  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  a  gen- 
erally mild  and  healthy  climate.  Vegetation 
is  everywhere  luxuriant;  the  forests  contain 
vast  qoantities  of  timber  and  valnable  cabinet 
woods ;  dyes  of  various  kinds  and  several  spe- 
cies of  medicinal  plants  abonnd;  and  whole 
districts,  covered  with  brilliant  flowers,  pre- 
senting the  aspect  of  oontinnons  gardens,  are 
not  uncommon.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  yields 
plentiful  crops  of  the  various  cereals ;  maize, 
millet,  manioc,  and  cotton  ai-e  the  staple  pro- 
ductions ;  tobacco  thrives  well ;  and  tbe  coffee 
is  only  inferior  to  that  of  Oear&.  Great  num- 
bers of  cattle  pasture  onthe  plains  ander  tbe 
care  of  vagueirog,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
hogs  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  wild  animals,  birds,  ser- 
pents, and  insects.  A  prosperous  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  8io 
Paulo ;  the  artictea  exported  are  cattle,  hogs, 
bacon,  cheese,  cotton  fabrics,  tobacco,  coffee, 
skins,  precious  stones,  dmga,  &c.  Manufac- 
tures, wine,  flour,  wheat,  and  salt  are  imported. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  Union  and 
Industry  road,  the  facilities  for  transport  are 
meagre,  and  goods  are  mainly  carried  on  mnle- 
back,  which  greatiy  enhances  the  price  of  all 
articles  imported.  There  areforges,  founderiea, 
and  cotton  and  woollen  weaving  establiahments 
in  many  of  the  towns;  wool  hats,  rum,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  are  maonrsctarcd  on  a  large  scale. 
Besides  the  colleges  in  the  principal  towna, 
there  are  upward  of  SGO  primary  and  grammar 
schools  in  the  province,— Minas  Geraes  was 
made  a  province  in  ISSS.  It  is  divided  into  14 
eomareai  or  districts.  The  capital  is  Onra 
Preto,  formerly  Villa  Rica;  and  other  impor- 
tant towns  are  Marianna,  Minas  Novas,  Janna- 
ria,  Diamantina,  and  Sao  JoSo  d'£l  Rey. 

MUITTIUN,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
GoatzBcoalcoB,  20  m.  from  its  month  and  125  m. 
S.  E.  of  Vera  Cruz ;  pop.  about  2,600.  It  has 
obtained  some  notoriety  and  importance  from 
being  the  Atlantic  point  of  departure  in  the 
various  attempts  to  establish  an  interoceanic 
communication  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec. It  is  also  the  proposed  terminus 
of  the  projected  railway  across  that  isthmus  on 
the  north.  The  country  immediately  aronnd 
the  town  is  low  and  snbject  to  periodical  inan- 
dations.    Oattie  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of 
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pie.  Uabogan;  and  other  valiMble 
ire  produced  in  the  vioioitf,  and  ship- 
ped at  Vers  Crnz. 

MOtaO  (ana.  Minkiu),  a  river  of  N.  Italy, 
whicli  mns,  under  tlie  name  of  Sarca,  from 
the  S.  eitremitj  of  Tyrol  into  the  lake  of 
Oarda,  at  Kiva,  issues  from  it  at  Peschiera, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  Mincio,  and  flow- 
ing southward  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Verona  and  Uantaa;  then, 
past  Goito,  tnmiiig  8.  E.  it  expands  into  a  lake, 
near  the  E.  end  of  which  is  the  fortreaa  of 
Mantua;  below  this  it  dischargee  itself  into 
the  Po,  near  GoverDolo,  after  a  course  of  more 
than  40  m.  from  the  lake.  It  is  navigable 
for  barges  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
length.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
tiie  Uincio  in  197  B,  0.,  in  which  the  Inaa- 
brea  and  Cenomani  were  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Bonaparte  croBsed  the  Mincio  in  May, 
1796 ;  and  the  Aastrians  nnder  Bellegarde  were 
defeated  there  by  Brune,  Bee.  2B  and  90,  1800, 
and  upward  of  4,000  of  them  taken  prison- 
ers. Another  victory  over  the  Anstriana  was 
adiieved  there  by  the  French  under  Engine 
Beanbamais,  Feb.  8,  1S14,  after  a  bloody  con- 
flict. In  1S69  the  Mincio  became  again  the 
theatre  of  war  between  the  allied  Su'diniane 
and  French  and  the  Austrians,  the  latter  en- 
deavoring to  concentrate  their  resistance  on 
the  line  of  the  river.  After  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino  (June  24),  the  allied  armies  crossed  the 
Mincio  into  Venetia,  and  tlie  war  was  brought 
to  a  dose  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca  (July 
11),  by  which  Lombardy  was  transferred  from 
Anstna  to  Sardinia,  and  the  apper  Mincio 
became  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
two  states.  This  boundary  ceased  to  exist  in 
1886,  when  Venetio  was  united  with  Italy. 

BIND,  GeUMtd,  a  Swiss  pdnter,  better  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Bemer  Friedli,  bom  in 
Bern  in  1T68,  died  there.  Nov.  7,  1814.  He 
was  educated  in  the  charity  school  of  Pesta- 
loEzi,  devoting  liimself  to  the  study  of  design. 
Ignorant  in  other  education,  and  deformed,  he 
wanned  society,  and  spent  his  life  among  cats, 
of  which  he  executed  such  excellent  pictures 
that  he  was  called  the  Raphael  of  oats.  He 
also  excelled  in  pictures  of  bears,  children,  and 
b^gars.  He  died  in  poverty.  Bince  his  death 
hia  pictnrea  have  commanded  extravagant  pri- 
ces, and  Mveral  of  them  have  been  engraved. 

MIHDlMAOi    Bee  Prilippihb  IsLANne. 

HIMDEIf,  a  fortified  town  of  Westphalia, 
Pmsaia,  cspitAl  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  00  m.  E.  N.  £. 
of  Munster;  pop.  in  1871,  16,G98.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Germany,  is  snrrounded 
by  walls  with  six  gates,  and  has  a  garrison  of 
4,000  men.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedral of  the  llth  century,  and  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  see  of  Minden,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Charlemagne,  but  was  suppressed  in 
1648.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  normal  school, 
manufscturesof  woollens,  linens,  leather,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  and  an  important  trade  chiefly 
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in  grain,  linen,  yam,  and  brandy.  It  was  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  German  emperora, 
and  several  diets  were  held  there.  Within  2 
m.  of  Minden  the  railway  traverses  the  pass 
called  Porta  Westphalica.  In  a  ruined  chapel 
near  it  Wittekind,  according  to  tradition,  was 
baptized  by  Charlema^e.  The  French  were 
defeated  in  the  vicinity  of  Minden,  Aug.  1, 
17G9,  by  an  Anglo-Hanoverian  army  nnder 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick. 

lOHDOftO.    BeePniUPPiKBlsLiKna. 

■HE,  an  excavation  made  in  the  earth  for 
the  extraction  of  minerals.  When  the  material 
to  be  extracted  is  a  rock  of  any  kind,  the  ex- 
cavation is  known  as  a  qnarry.  We  find  very 
little  in  clasnc  literature  that  gives  any  real  in- 
formation aboot  the  mines  of  ontiqnity  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  worked.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  PhtBDicians  and  Egyp- 
tians at  the  earliest  periods  of  history  had  an 
abundance  of  metals.  The  Phienidans  obtained 
from  Sardinia  and  from  other  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  gold  and  iron,  as  well  as  other 
metals ;  they  are  known  to  have  mined  In 
Spain,  probably  for  lead  and  silver,  and  to 
have  traded  with  the  Britons  for  the  tin  ore 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Of  even  greater  an- 
tiquity was  the  mining  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
had  mines  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  in  pro- 
ductive operation,  both  on  the  Etbiopi^in  and 
the  Arabian  border.  The  Binaitlo  desert  con- 
tains the  mius  of  mining  works,  probably  exe- 
cuted by  the  Egjptiana.  Abraham  found  gold 
and  ailver  in  use  among  them.  In  the  time  of 
Alexander  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  were 
obtained  in  Ethiopia,  and  iron,  at  least,  in  Libya. 
India  and  Caramania  (modem  Kerman)  pro- 
duced gold,  and  the  latter  country  also  ulver 
and  copper.  In  Asia  Minor  the  gold  mines  for- 
merly owned  by  Crssus  were  worked  down 
to  the  time  of  Xenophon,  bat  Strabo  says  that 
in  his  day  they  were  exhausted.  Ihere  were 
iron  minea  and  skilled  workmen  in  Palestine. 
Ancient  writers  speak  of  rich  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  Arabia  Felix,  no  tracea  of  which  re- 
main. The  Athenians  worked  rich  silver  mines 
in  Attica  and  gold  minea  in  Thrace  and  Thaaoa. 
Thcssaly  produced  gold,  Bteotia  iron,  sud  Epi- 
ruB  mlver.  Before  the  time  of  the  Romans 
mining  was  carried  on  in  many  parta  of  west- 
em  Europe.  The  Etruscans  and  the  fiabines 
in  Italy  were  acqnwuted  with  copper,  and  the 
former  discovered  iron  in  Elba.  Tne  northern 
tribes  of  Italy  obtained  gold  by  washing;  the 
tribes  of  Gaul  are  known  to  have  mined  for 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron ;  and  in  Spain 
and  Sardinia  extensive  and  nroductive  mines 
were  established  by  the  Cartiiaginiana.  Brit- 
ain produced  gold,  ailver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin. 
After  the  conquest  of  Cnsar,  the  tin  of  Corn- 
wall was  shipped  first  to  t^e  Tsle  of  Wight, 
and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  where  it  was 
loaded  upon  horses  and  transported  to  Mar- 
seilles, a  journey  of  80  days.  The  early  Ro- 
mans did  not  work  the  mines  of  their  native 
land.    The  first  two  Punic  wars  delivered  into 
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the  power  of  Rome  the  important  mineB  of 
Sudinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  Bubseqnent  con- 
qneatg  added  those  of  Asia  Hinor,  Macedonia, 
and  Greece,  and  still  lat«r  the  remaining  minee 
of  western  Asia  and  those  of  Egypt  were  ac- 
qnired  hy  the  armias  of  Pompey  and  Augustus. 
Those  of  Oaul  yielded  to  GEBsar.  The  tin 
mines  of  Britain  were  their  latest  conqneals 
of  this  sort,  and  Rome  waa  then  mistress  of 
all  the  important  mines  of  the  ancient  world. 
Under  the  repnblio  the  mines  were  worked  by 
leasees,  who  employed  nnmbers  of  slaves,  and 
■objected  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  prov- 
inces to  rapid  and  reckless  robbery.  During 
the  period  from  the  flrat  Panic  war  to  the 
empire  there  was  an  immense  production  of 
metals,  and  many  of  the  mines  were  exhaast«d. 
The  emperors  established  governmental  super- 
vision,  and  worked  the  mines  through  regularly 
appointed  offlcials.  Mining  in  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  West  Roman  empire  declined 
rapidly  from  the  8d  century,  and  after  the  Gth 
it  ceased  entirely.  The  Byzantines  gradually 
snirendered  their  mines  to  the  Aralra ;  those 
of  Asia  Minor,  Throoe,  and  Greece  were  the 
last  which  the  eastern  empire  retwned. — Mining 
is  known  to  hare  Iteen  carried  on  at  Andreas- 
berg  iu  the  Barb  since  the  year  SSS.  The 
famous  Bammeislwrg  minee  were  discovered 
in  972  by  the  pawing  of  a  steed  named  Ram- 
mel,  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  foresL  The  Freiberg 
district  was  discovered  about  1166,  and  has 
been  steadily  worked  nnoe  1647.  Traces  of 
ancient  mining  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
fined to  the  copper  region  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  to  cortun  districte  in  Kew  Mexico.  In 
both  oases  the  implements  seem  to  have  been 
rude  hammers  of  stone.  In  New  Merico  there 
is  a  large  exoavation  Icnown  as  the  Turquoise 
mine,  from  which  a  traohytic  rook,  carrying 
tnrquoise  in  seams,  has  been  laboriously  ez- 
traotad  by  a  race  of  whom  not  even  a  tradi- 
tion now  eziats.  In  ancient  times  mnacular 
force,  assisted  only  by  applications  of  fire  and 
ocoa^onallj  by  the  power  of  water,  was  the 
miners'  reeonroe.  A  most  su^estive  picture 
of  rude  mining  operations  is  given  in  the  book 
of  Job,  ixviii.  1-11,  of  which  Oonant's  trans- 
lation brings  out  the  l>eanties  rery  strikingly : 
"  Pot  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver,  and  a  place 
for  tlis  gold,  which  they  refine.  Iron  is  taken 
out  of  the  dust,  and  stone  is  fused  Into  cop- 
per. He  puts  an  end  to  the  darkness;  and  he 
searches  out,  to  the  verj  end,  atones  of  thick 
darkness  and  of  death-shade.  He  drives  a 
shaft,  away  from  man's  abode;  forgotten  of 
tlie  foot,  they  swing  suspended,  far  from  men ! 
The  earth,  cut  of  it  goes  forth  bread;  and 
under  it  is  destroyed  aa  with  fire.  A  place  of 
sapphires,  are  its  stones;  and  it  has  clods  of 
gold.  The  path,  no  bird  of  prey  baa  known 
ft,  nor  the  falcon's  eye  glanced  on  it;  nor 
proud  beasts  trodden  it,  nor  roaring  lion  passed 
over  it.  Against  the  fiinty  rock  he  puts  forth 
his  hand;  he  overturns  moontidns  from  the 
base.    Id  the  rocka,  he  cleaves  ont  rivera;  and 


his  eye  sees  everj  precious  thing.    He  binds 

up  Btreams  that  they  drip  not ;  and  the  hidden 
he  brings  out  to  light."  Pliny  ("Natural 
History,"  zzxiii.,  4)  pves  a  similar  deaoHp- 
tion  of  shaft-sinking  operations:  "Elsewhere 
pathless  rocks  are  cut  away,  and  are  hollowed 
out  to  fomish  a  rest  for  beam&  He  who  cuts 
is  suspended  with  ropes.  .  .  .  For  the  most 

Sart  they  swing  sospended,  and  fasten  up  lines 
jr  a  pathway.  They  go  where  there  is  no 
place  for  the  footprinta  of  man."  The  re- 
moval of  surface  mat«rial  bj  sluicing  was  also 
practised  in  ancient  times  iu  Bpain. — The  op- 
erations of  mining  may  bo  comprised  under 
four  heads:  1,  the  diaoovery  of  mineral  de- 
posits and  the  testing  of  their  value;  2,  the 
establishment  of  access  to  snch  deposits;  3, 
the  eztractiott  of  the  mineral ;  4,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  works  and  workmen.    I.  Diaoov- 

BBI  AND  TeBTIBO  OV  MiSSRAL   DePOSTTS.      FoT 

a  description  of  the  modes  of  occurrence  of 
the  rocks  and  minerals  which  are  objects  of 
mining,  see  Mikkbal  Deposits.  The  presence 
of  Bucn  deposits  is  indicated  by  various  signs. 
Sometimes  the  veins  themselves,  if  harder  than 
the  enclosing  rocks,  crop  ont  at  the  surface 
unaltered.  More  frequently  the  outcrop  is 
indicated  by  decomposed  rock,  which  when 
ferru^nonsis  called  "gossan."  Loose  pieces 
of  ningae  and  ore,  known  to  western  nuners 
as  "loat  quartz,"  and  found  upon  the  surface 
and  in  the  soil,  frequently  leaa  to  the  discov- 
ery of  veins.  The  lead  miner  of  the  limestone 
districts  of  the  Mississippi  valley  is  guided  by 
depreaaed  lines  upon  tbe  surface,  indicating 
the  existence  of  fissures.  The  magnetic  needle 
is  employed  in  the  discovery  of  certain  ores 
of  iron,  and  the  ancient  superstition  of  the  di- 
vining rod  for  the  disoovei7  of  hidden  springs 
and  mineral  veins  is  not  yet  extinct  even  in 
this  country.  (See  DivmiKO  Ron.)  When 
the  neighborhood  of  a  mineral  depont  is  sus- 
pected and  no  oert^n  indication  of  its  exact 
locaUty  appears,  it  is  sought  by  prospecting 
pits,  cata,  drifts,  or  borings.  Prospecting  pits 
are  commonly  dug  npon  the  supposed  outcrop 
of  a  deposit,  to  test  its  dimensions  and  quality. 
Open  cuts  sre  nsnally  nin  on  tlie  surface  at 
right  angles  to  the  prevailing  course  of  the 
veins  of  the  district,  and  are  excavated  down 
to  the  solid  rock  for  the  purpose  of  eiposing 
the  veins  which  they  may  cross.  This  is  called 
"oosteening."  Boring  is  employed  for  deter- 
mining the  character  of  rock  strata,  and  the 
Sosition  of  mineral  deposits  in  them.  It  has 
een  nsnally  applied  to  coal  beds  or  to  strata 
contuning  salt  or  petroleum  deposits.  In  the 
latter  oases  the  bore-holes  subsequently  serve 
for  the  extraction  of  brine  or  oil.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  diamond  drill  (see  Boriso),  hy 
means  of  which  holes  can  be  driven  in  advance 
horizontally  for  hundreds  of  feet,  has  greatly 
enlarged  the  applications  of  boring  as  a  means 
of  exploration.  Horizontal  adits,  or  t;roB8cata, 
driven  into  the  sides  of  hills  at  right  angles 
with  ths  veins  known  to  exist  in  them,  are  the 
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forest  bot  most  expeneire  method  of  explora- 
tion. It  may  be  resorted  to  when  the  exist- 
ence &nd  value  of  the  deposits  are  vdl  known, 
and  the  topography  is  such  that  the  entry 
may  aubsequently  he  valuable  for  drainage  and 
transportation.  Finally,  new  depositH  may  be 
discovered  nnder  ground  by  driving  ezperimen- 
tol  openings  from  mines  already  in  operation. 
— The  vatne  of  deposits  is  tested  by  shafts  and 
drifts,  nsoally  excavated  within  the  deposit 
itself.  The  oonstrnction  of  snob  works  in  the 
barren  rook  is  seldom  andertsken  until  the 
vein  is  foand  to  bo  worthy  of  the  expenditare. 
In  the  case  of  ooal,  building  stone,  iron  ore, 
and,  in  general,  all  materials  which  oconr  in 
extensive  and  tolerably  uniform  deposits,  and 
the  value  of  which  la  small  in  comparison  with 
t^dr  bulk,  the  t«et  of  quality  is  not  diSicult. 
Bot  minerals  of  more  concentrated  value  nsaal- 
I7  occur  mixed  with  such  variable  proportions 
(H  "gangne"  or  barren  matter,  and  when  in 
fissure  veins  are  subject  to  such  vsriations  in 
width  and  course,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
expose  conaiderable  bodies  of  vein  matter,  and 
to  make  tests  eitlier  by  tborongb  sampting  or 
by  actual  reduction  of  large  quantities,  before 
the  economical  value  of  the  deposits  can  be 
laoertuned.  By  connecting  with  the  shafts 
or  inclines  sank  upon  the  dip  of  the  vein  Ion- 
gitndinal  drifts  rnn  npon  its  conrse,  this  q^ject 
ean  be  measurably  secured.  Alluvial  deposits, 
■oeh  as  those  of  gold  and  stream  tJn,  are  tested 
by  actaal  working  with  pan,  sluice,  &a.  When 
large  operations,  like  those  of  hydranlic  mi- 
nings are  contemplated,  the  body  of  earthy 
eravel,  cement,  &o.,  if  its  value  is  not  already 
known,  is  tasted  by  shafts  eunk  to  the  bed 
rock  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  give 
an  indication  of  its  average  contents.  II. 
Appkoaoreb  to  MiUBS.  Aocess  to  mineral 
deposita  for  permanent  exploration  is  estab- 
lished, first  by  snitable  waoon  or  tram  roads 
on  the  surface,  and  secon£j  by  either  strip- 
ping the  overlying  soil  and  rock  from  the  de- 
posit itself,  as  ia  done  in  quarries,  clay  banks, 
and  some  iron  mines,  or  by  sinking  a  shaft  or 
running  a  drift  or  crosscut  from  the  surface 
into  the  deposit.  Id  the  case  of  beds  or  veins 
which  dip  at  a  convenient  and  uniform  angle, 
the  shaft  may  be  carried  down  upon  the  de- 
posit itself,  and  is  then  nsnally  called  a  slope 
or  an  incline.  For  less  regular  deposits,  and 
for  those  in  which  the  angle  of  inclination  is 
inconvenient  or  variable,  or  the  vein  matter 
is  too  valuable  to  permit  the  leaving  of  it  in 
pillars  to  protect  the  shaft,  it  is  better  to  drive 
a  vertical  shaft  at  some  distance  from  the  ont- 
crop,  in  the  hfuiging  wall,  so  as  to  strike  the 
vein  at  a  considerable  depth.  A  gallery  run 
from  the  surface  in  a  nearly  horizontal  line,  to 
effect  access  and  drainage,  is  called  an  adit  or 
entry,  and  in  some  situations,  as  at  the  base 
of  steep  hills,  this  may  be  made  the  principal 
feature  at  the  mine,  the  main  workings  bemg 
carried  on  throngb  it  until  the  vein  is  ex- 
hausted above  its  leveL    Sometimee  the  nature 
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of  the  shafts  permits  the  opening  of  mines  at 
different  levels,  by  means  of  adits.  This  sys- 
tem was  most  highly  esteemed  before  the  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  the  introduction 
of  steam  favored  the  economy  of  mining  in 
deep  shafts.  When  adits  must  be  driven  for 
long  distances  through  hard  and  barren  rocks, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
cost  of  their  construction  will  be  repaid  by 
the  saving  in  hoisting,  drainage,  and  mechsni- 
cal  ventilation.  Adits  are  usually  called  tun- 
nels by  miners  of  the  Pacific  states  and  territo- 
ries, but  this  is  a  misnomer,  as  a  tunnel  proper 
extends  entirely  through  a  liill.  Mining  shafts 
are  generally  rectangular  in  section,  and  range 
in  size  from  8  or  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  on  the  shorter 
sides,  and  from  fl  ft.  to  20  ft,  or  even  more, 
on  the  longer  sides.  This  form  facilitatAs 
timbering,  and  at  the  same  time  permits  the 
beet  utilization  of  space,  through  the  division 
of  the  shaft  by  partitions  into  separata  com- 
partments for  pumps,  hoisting,  iadder  ways, 
ic  Adits  are  placed  with  reference  to  se- 
curing the  greatest  depth  below  the  snrface 
by  running  as  short  a  distance  as  possible,  par- 
tioularly  in  barren  rock ;  with  reference  to  the 
presence  of  a  good  place  for  a  "  dump  "  at  the 
adit  month;  and  also  with  reference  to  easy 
escape  of  waters,  freedom  from  flooding  by 
fre^ets,  end  facility  of  natnral  ventilation 
when  the  adit  is  to  be  connected  with  a  shaft. 


the  comer  of  a  volley.  Dimensions  of  adits 
depend  npon  the  amount  of  water  expected  to 
run  in  tbem  and  the  other  purposes  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put.    When  in  barren  rock;  it 

is  an  object  to  make  them  as  small  as  prac- 
tioable ;  7  ft.  high  and  S  to  S  ft.  wide  is  a  con- 
venient size.  But  when  transportation  is  to 
be  carried  on  and  double  tracks  are  to  be  laid, 
the  dimensions  mnst  be  increased.  The  height 
of  the  adit  available  for  passage  is  diminished 
by  the  water  channel,  which  usually  runs  under 
the  floor  or  in  a  ditch  at  one  side.  The  grade 
of  adits  is  determined  with  reference  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  water  flowing  in 
them  and  the  speed  which  it  is  desirable  to 
give  to  the  current  The  ancient  mining  regn- 
lations  of  Prussia  required  of  deep  adits  a  grade 
of  from  1  in  600  to  I  in  400.  Some  of  the 
adits  at  the  coal  mines  of  SaarbrOok  rise  at  the 
rate  of  1  in  1,600 ;  others  at  the  rate  of  88  in 
64,000.  According  to  the  Saxon  law,  the 
grade  may  vary  between  8  in  10,000  and  1  in 
1,000.  The  long  Ernst  August  adit  in  the  Ilarti 
has,  for  a  length  of  nine  miles,  an  average  grade 
of  0-ST  in  1,000.  Here  the  water  in  the  adit  is 
itself  used  for  transportation,  and  the  current 
is  intentionally  kept  slow.  Access  is  further 
obtained  to  the  different  parts  of  the  mineral 
deposit  by  mibordinate  shafts  and  galleries  ex- 
cavated in  the  depout.  These  interior  shafts 
not  extending  to  the  snrface  are  known  as  win- 
ces, and  usually  serve  to  connect  the  galleries 
on  different  kvela.    The  galleries  are  known 
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as  levels  or  drifts  in  rein  mining,  and  gang- 
ways in  coal  mining.  When  a  mine  is  opened 
by  a  vertical  shaft,  the  vein  is  somatimes  cut 
by  a  orosscat  level  ran  from  the  ohaft  throagh 
barren  rock,  at  a  point  higher  than  the  intor- 
sectioQ  of  the  shaft  and  the  vein.  From  the 
point  where  the  orosscat  enters  the  vein,  levels 
are  then  run  in  both  directions  horizontally  on 
the  vein.  After  the  mun  shaft  has  reached 
the  vein  and  has  been  carried  through  it,  tlie 
distance  between  vein  and  shaft  of  coarse 
grows  larger  with  increasing  depth,  and  the 
vein  mnat  be  again  opened  by  crosaonts  from 
the  shaft  at  different  levels.  The  levels  opened 
in  the  vein  are  so  many  parallel  roads  on  the 
vein,  sacceeding  each  other  every  GO  to  100  ft: 
in  depth.  The  winzes  connecting  them  serve 
both  in  ventilation  and  in  extraction,  besides 
affording  ooavenient  access  to  different  parts 
of  the  mine.  The  running  of  drifts  to  make 
oonnectJon  with  old  and  abaiidaned  workinga 
is  Bometimea  dangerous,  when  the  old  work- 
ings are  fall  of  water  and  their  exact  position 
is  not  known  by  surveys.  In  such  a  case  the 
approach  is  made  cautiously,  and  a  bore-hole 
is  kept  in  advance,  to  tap  the  accumulated 
waters  in  snch  a  way  as  to  avoid  an  excessive 
fiow  or  giv«  the  workmen  time  to  eaoape.  An 
aooident  of  this  kind  at  the  Gonley  mine,  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  188B,  which  oaused  the 
drowning  of  63  miners,  gave  rise  to  the  publi- 
cation by  the  government  of  the  Bneciah 
province  of  exact  regulations,  which  oonstitnte 
an  excellent  gnide  to  the  mining  engineer.  III. 
EiTHiOTios  OF  MiNBBiLs.  To  Perform  the 
work  of  regular  extraction  with  one  economy 
and  safety,  the  foIlowiTig  ciroumstanoes  must 
be  oonsidered:  the  shape  of  the  deposit,  as  a 
tabular  or  sheet  deposit,  a  mass  or  stockwork, 
regular  or  irregular,  &a.,  and  if  a  tabular  de- 
posit, like  a  flssare  vein  or  a  bed,  then  its  oonrse 
and  dip,  ita  folds,  basins,  faalta,  and  breaks; 
the  thickness  and  inner  structure  of  tbedeposit, 
or,  in  ore  veins,  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
the  ore  bodies,  the  amount  of  barren  gangue, 
and  in  coal  beds  and  other  deposits  the  pro- 
portion of  marketable  to  waste  material;  the 
character  of  the  "cotmtry"  or  wall  rock,  aa 
making  a  solid  or  a  preoarions  roof,  and  re- 
quiring more  or  less  supporii;  the  number, 
relation,  and  distance  apart  of  several  deposits 
which  it  may  be  derirable  to  work  at  once  or 
suocesdively,  as  for  instance  seams  of  ooal,  lying 
one  under  the  other ;  the  conditions  of  ventila- 
tion, particniarly  where  explosive  gases  are  to 
be  feared;  the  conditions  of  drainage;  the 
character,  abundance,  and  price  of  materials 
for  underground  supports  (timber,  masonry, 
iron  pillars,  loose  rock,  or  earth) ;  the  siie  and 
shape  of  the  pieces  of  material  to  be  extract«d 
(commercially  important  in  coal  and  qnar- 
ried  stone);  the  method  of  excavation  to  he 
employed  (picking,  shovelling,  fire  setting, 
hyaraulic  slnioing,  leaking,  blasting,  &o.) ;  and 
finally,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  the  nature  of 
the  mineral  itself,  as  for  instance  very  rich  and 


brittle  diver  ore,  which  Is  liable  to  be  lost  in 
fine  pari,Lcles  among  the  pUesof  waste,  or  some 
kinds  of  eosl  which  deteriorate  by  standing  too 
long  in  the  mine  after  they  have  been  exposed 
and  drained,  or  clays  which  become  like  qnick- 
sands  in  contact  with  water.  Any  one  of  the 
foregoing  conditions  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  decisive  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
method  of  extraction. — Hydrauho  mining  is  an 
application  of  tbe  power  of  water,  under  high 
pressure  and  at  ^eat  velocity,  to  move  great 
masses  of  material,  separate  the  heavier  and 
more  valuable  poriions,  and  convey  away  the 
lighter  waste.  (See  Gold  Misiso.)  In  its 
modem  form  it  was  invented  in  California 
about  186S,  and  is  munly  employed  in  that 
stet«.  It  has  been  introduced  at  Iron  monnttJn, 
Missoari,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  and  con- 
centrating the  surface  ore  of  that  locality.  For 
hydraulic  mining,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  be- 
sides a  deposit  snitable  te  operate  upon,  a 
supply  of  water  at  a  proper  altitude,  and  an 
escape  for  the  turbid  stream,  at  a  level  below 
all  the  workings.  The  waste  material  is  tbns 
removed  by  the  current  at  small  cost,  while  the 
gold  is  precipitated  to  tbe  bottom  and  can^t 
in  crevices,  "  HfBes,"  &o.  As  most  "  hydrau- 
lic-gravel "  deposits  have  been  accumulated  in 
basins  of  ancient  river  channels,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  hard  rock,  called  "bed  rook"  be- 
low, and  "rim  rock"  where  it  comes  to  the 
surface  at  the  edge  of  the  deporit.  For  hy- 
draulic exploitation,  the  bottom  of  the  depoat 
mast  be  underrun  by  a  tunnel  throngh  the 
bed  rook,  and  a  short  shaft  from  the  overlying 
deposit  must  be  oonneot^  with  this  tunnel 
Then  the  bank  may  be  "  hydranlickod  "  down, 
and  everything  except  thelarge  bowlders  sluiced 
inte  the  shaft  and  tnnnel,  and  so  away  to  lower 
pounds.  The  method  of  extraction  by  leach- 
ing is  peculiar  to  certain  rock-salt  mines,  in 
which  the  mineral  is  teo  much  mixed  with 
earthy  and  stony  matter  to  be  quarried.  Oham- 
bera  are  excavated  in  the  mass,  and  filled  with 
water,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 
extracted  from  walls  and  roof  sufficient  salt 
to  render  it  a  concentrated  brine.  It  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  boil- 
ing works.  A  layer  from  the  roof  of  the 
chamber,  disintegrated  to  a  certain  distance  by 
this  leaching,  falls,  covering  the  floor  with  ma- 
terial from  which  the  salt  has  been  extracted, 
and  leaving  a  new  roof  exposed  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  process.  Thus  the  chambers  slowly 
rise  through  the  mountein.  This  method  is  in 
use  at  Berchtesgaden  in  S.  E.  Bavaria,  and  Hal- 
lein  in  Balzburg. — Other  modes  of  extraction 
are  divided  into  two  classes:  those  in  which  the 
space  excavated  is  refilled  wholly  or  partially 
with  waste  material,  and  those  in  which  no 
such  "packing"  or  "gobbing  up "  is  employed. 
The  former  doss  is  subdivided,  according  te 
the  direction  in  which  the  work  proceeds,  into 
overhand  stoping,  underhand  stoping,  cross 
stoping,  and  long-wall  working,  (The  latter 
method  and  its  modificationa,  used  chiefly  in 
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coal  miniog,  where  the  senms  are  oot  too  ttdok, 

Bteep,  or  Toriable,  may  be  emplujed  either 
with  or  without  gobbing  op.)  The  word  *lop« 
is  probably  a  oorruptiou  of  ittp,  and  refers  to 
the  Btair-like  appearance  preaentod  by  the  face 
of  the  excavation.  Overhand  atoping  ia  con- 
ducted as  follows:  From  the  level  below  the 
ground  to  be  exploited,  a  "raise"  or  upward 
Biioft  is  driven  up  into  tbe  ground,  and  from  this 
the  different  "  breaata  "  ore  driven  horizontally 
on  tbe  vein,  in  one  or  in  both  directions.  The 
extraction  begins  at  the  bottom,  by  the  exca- 
vation of  a  block  having  the  width  of  the  vein, 
s  height  of  4t  to  0  ft.,  and  a  length  of  not  less 
than  7  nor  more  than  SO  ft.  la  thia  work 
two  sides  of  tbe  rock  are  always  free :  the  ap- 
rigbt  (ace,  toward  the  central  ahaft,  and  tbe 
lower  horizontal  side,  over  the  level.  When 
the  breast  has  been  driven  far  enough,  a  new 
workman  or  set  of  workmen  may  begin  with 
a  second  breast,  while  the  former  atill  contin- 
nes  to  advance.  Fig.  1,  representing  the  pro- 
file of  a  double  stope,  shows  the  order  in  whidi 
the  work  proceeds.  The  space  behind  and  be- 
low the  workmen  is  tilled  ap  with  the  waste 
rock,  broken  from  the  vein  in  order  to  get  at 
the  ore,  or  with  rook  brought  from  else- 
where for  this  special  pnrpose.  Openings  or 
''  ohntes  "  are  left  in  this,  through  which  the 
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ore  can  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  level  below, 
where  it  is  received  in  cars.  This  level  is 
usaally  protected  by  a  root  of  stulla  and  lag- 
ging, on  which  the  waste  rock  is  piled,  as  is 
shown  in  flg.  S;  or  a  portion  of  the  vein  ia 
left  Btanding  over  the  level,  as  »  protection. 
The  workmen  stand  on  the  wast«  rock,  and 
stopine  goes  on  in  tlie  manner  indicated,  until 
tlie  whole  of  the  valuable  mineral  between 
the  bottom  level  and  the  one  nest  above  (say 
SO  to  100  fL,  meaanred  on  the  dip  of  the  vein) 
has  been  extracted.  Of  course,  by  starting 
stopes  at  different  points  on  the  lower  level, 
witnin  the  limits  of  the  mining  claim,  or  the 
body  of  valuable  ore,  more  men  can  be  set  at 
work.  But  the  regular  productiveness  of  a 
mine  is  not  susceptible  of  indefinite  increase 
in  this  way.  The  maximum  rate  of  exploita- 
tion wliich  can  be  maintained  until  the  mine  is 
entirely  eihaaated,  depends  upon  the  rate  at 
which  the  shaft  or  shafts  can  be  sunk  and  new 
levels  opened  at  greater  depths.  The  too  rapid 
exhaustion  of  one  level  would  necessitate  a 
auspension  of  active  extraction  while  the  next 


level  below  was  in  coarse  of  preparation;  and 

in  this  work  of  sinking  shafts  and  running 
drifts  (sometimes  called  tbe  "dead  work"  of 
the  mine)  it  is  not  possible  to  multiply  the 
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number  of  men,  so  as  to  secure  more  rapid 
progress.  Only  so  many  men  can  be  accom- 
modated at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  or  the  end 
of  a  drift;  and  when  their  effectiveneas  has 
been  raised  to  tbe  highest  point  by  selecUng 
good  workman,  dividing  them  into  Uiree 
"shifts"  or  gangs,  working  eight  hours  each 
in  turn,  employing  the  most  suitable  tools  and 
explodves,  and,  if  circumstances  are  favor- 
able, drills  operated  by  steam  or  compressed 
air,  the  limit  of  ^iracticable  progress  has  been 
reached ;  and  this  determines  the  normal  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mine.  Driving  the  stopes 
faster  than  the  dead  work  is  "robbing"  the 
mine.     Underhand  atoping  is  the  reverse  of 
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opened.  The  ore  has  to  be  hoisted,  and  the 
waste  rock  has  to  be  lifted  by  haad  and  packed 
on  Btulls  ttehind  the  miner,  ae  shown  in  fig.  S. 
This  aystetn  pennita  an  earlier  beginning  of 
eitractton,  and  gives  the  workman  a  firm  foot- 
ing on  the  solid  vein  and  an  easier  and  safer 
direction  of  working  (viz.,  downward  instead  of 
npward).  Uoreover,  there  is  less  chance  of 
losing  small  pieces  of  rich  ore,  which  in  over- 
hand atoping  get  into  the  waste  rock  under 
foot  and  cannot  be  recovered.  But  overhand 
atoping  has  two  great  advantages :  first,  the  con- 
venience of  rolling  and  dropping  rock  and  ore, 
instead  of  hoistingthem;  and  second,  the  saving 
of  timber,  which  in  most  mining  districts  soon 
becomes  expensive.  The  great  amount  of  tim- 
ber Dsed  in  an  nnderhitnd  stope  ia  not  merely 
lost;  it  may  give  rise  byitsdeeay  to  slides  in  the 
packing,  or  the  necessity  of  expensive  repairs 
to  prevent  them.  Both  overhand  and  nnder- 
hand  sloping  are  variously  modified,  as  for  ia- 
Btance  in  their  apphcation  to  any  thick  vein  in 
which  cross  stopLng  is  not  desirable.  In  such 
cases,  the  vein  is  worked  in  suoeessive  layers 
or  zones,  parallel  with  the  walls,  each  layer  be- 
^nning  with  that  on  the  foot  wall,  being  stoped 
out  by  itself,  as  a  separate  vein;  13  ft.  is  usu- 
ally as  great  a  thickness  as  can  be  stoped  at 
one  time  with  safety  or  oonvenience.  Cross 
atoping  is  oommon  in  working  thick  veins. 
In  this  method,  the  vein  material  is  removed 
in  layers,  not  parallel  with  the  walls,  bnt  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  to  the  hanging  wall; 
and  in  each  layer  the  exploitation  takes  place 
by  driving  breasts  across  the  vein,  leaving 
pillora  between  them ;  supporting  the  roof  of 
the  breast,  6  to  12  ft.  wide,  with  timbers  nntil 
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it  has  reached  the  ban^ng  wall;  then  with- 
drawing the  timbers  and  packing  the  exca- 
vation with  waste  rock ;  and  then  extract- 
ing the  pillars  and  replacing  them  also  with 


waste  rock.  A  croas  layer  of  the  vein,  t  or 
7  ft.  in  vertical  height,  having  been  thoa  re- 
moved and  the  spaoe  [Wked,  the  operation  ia 
repeated  with  the  layer  Dert  above.  VSg.  4 
shows  this  method  by  a  vertical  cross  section. 
It  is  employed  at  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria, 
Carniola,  and  in  varions  modificationa  at  the 
due  mines  near  Aix,  the  coal  mines  of  Le 
Creozot  and  St.  Etienne,  in  France,  the  minea 
of  roofing  slate  near  the  Rliine,  and  tbe  lignite 
minee  in  Lower  Btyria.  Long-wall  workmg  ia 
employed  on  nearly  horizontal  deposita,  nan- 
ally  coal  beds.  It  may  be  classed  as  retreating 
or  advancing,  according  to  whether  the  extrac- 
tion bef^B  at  the  borders  of  the  field  or  section 
of  the  bed  to  be  worked,  and  retreats  toward 
the  main  shaft,  or  be^ns  at  the  shaft  and 
advances  toward  the  Hmits.  In  the  latter  caae 
roadways  are  kept  tbrongb  the  ground  al- 
ready worked  out.  Varieties  of  this  method 
ore  employed  in  the  copper  schist  beds  of 
Mansfeld,  and  at  nuoy  foreign  ooel  miaee. 
— The  methods  of  extraction  without  packing 
are:  those  in  which  the  roof  or  hanging  waS 
is  snpport«d  by  timbering,  masonry,  or  pillars 
of  the  original  material,  left  standing  nntil  the 
workings  are  to  be  abandoned;  and  those  in 
which  tiie  roof  is  allowed  to  come  down  imme- 
diately after  extraction.  In  tbe  mines  of  tbe 
Comstock  vein  in  Nevada,  the  spaces  ore  kept 
open  with  elaborate  timbering,  framed  as  for 
immense  honsea.  This  is  a  great  expense,  be- 
sides being  a  source  of  loss  and  danger  in  case 
of  fire.  A  confiaxration  in  the  YeUow  Jack- 
et, Eentuok,  and  Crown  Point  mines  on  that 
lode,  whioh  began  April  T,  1869,  not  only  cost 
many  lives,  but  continued  to  bom,  from  600  to 
90O  fL  underground,  for  many  months,  l)eing 
sustained  by  tbe  great  quantity  of  dry  timber 
in  tbe  stopes, — Tbe  system  of  extraction  by 
breasts  or  chambers  and  pillars  is  practised 
chiefly  in  coal  mining.  It  is  wasteful  of  ooal, 
since  the  pillars  of  tiiat  material  left  standing 
are  but  partially  recovered  by  "robbing," 
when  the  breasts  are  worked  oat.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  ooal 
in  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania  is  thns 
lost. — To  tbe  department  of  extraction  belong 
also  the  various  methods  of  transporting  work- 
men and  material.  Where  an  adit  or  a  slope 
of  gentle  inclination  leads  to  the  underground 
workings,  the  ore  and  rock  ore  hronght  ont 
in  COTS  or  wagons.  For  horizontal  transpor- 
tation men  or  boys,  horses,  mules,  stationary 
engines,  and  locomotives  are  employed.  Hoist- 
ing through  shafts  is  performed  by  windlass, 
horse  whim,  or  water  or  steam  power.  When 
the  materi^  extracted  has  to  be  lowered,  as 
for  instance  to  deliver  it  from  breasts  or  stope* 
to  the  main  roads  of  transportation  under- 
ground, or  from  the  shaft  or  adit  month  to 
a  loading  place  at  a  lower  level,  gravity  tram- 
ways may  be  employed,  on  which  the  loaded 
cars,  descending,  pull  np  the  empty  onea.  The 
entrance  and  exit  of  workmen  through  shafta 
is  effected  by  ladders  or  stairs,  or  by  lowering 
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and  bdflling  them  in  cars,  bncketa,  or  oages, 
or  br  meanj  of  an  ingenioQB  arruigemetit 
caUed  the  man  machine  or  Fahrkuntt.  What- 
ever meAod  b  adopted,  every  nine  ahonid  be 
provided  with  laddera  in  good  repair,  Binoe 
other  meana  ma;  fail  at  a  critical  moment 
In  its  Bimplest  form,  the  fabrhonat  iB  a  con- 
tiDDODS  pieoe  of  wood,  iron,  or  wire  rope,  ei- 
t«itding  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
■haft,  and  provided  at  regular  int^rrala  (8  ' 
24  ft.)  with  small  pIstfonnB,  upon  which 
miner  can  stand.  ThiB  frame  is  Bo  placed  in 
tbo  shaft,  and  supported  by  connter  weights 
(and,  in  inclined  shafts,  friction  rollers},  that  a 
regniar  reciprocatiag  motion,  like  that  of  the 
pnmping  rods,  can  b«  imparted  to  it.  The 
machinery  is  so  arranged  that  the  stroke  is 
exactly  half  as  long  as  the  distance  between 
tlw  platf orma  on  the  fahrkanst,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke  in  each  direction  there  is  an  in- 
stant's pause.  During  this  instant  the  miner 
can  step  from  the  machine  upon  a  fixed  plat- 
form in  the  nde  of  the  shaft.  As  the  fahr- 
knnst  is  kept  conBtantly  mnning,  a  miner 
wishing  to  ascend  bj  means  of  it  has  only  to 
step  upon  it  as  it  begins  an  apward  stroke, 
step  off  at  the  end  of  that  stroke,  wait  nntil 
the  down  stroke  brings  opposite  to  him  the 

EUtform  next  above,  then  step  upon  that,  and 
e  carried  another  lift  higher.  At  the  same 
time,  another  miner  may  descend  upon  the 
same  macbine,  by  stepping  on  for  the  down 
stroke,  and  waiting  danng  the  up  stroke.  The 
donbla  fahrknnst  has  two  such  frames  or  rods, 
mnniog  reciprocally  side  by  ude;  and  here 
the  miner  steps  across  ,from  one  to  the  other, 
always  findit^  opposite  to  him,  as  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  stands  pauses  in  its  move- 
ment up  or  down,  a  pUtform  on  the  other 
frame,  just  abont  to  commence  its  movement 
in  the  same  direction.  The  moving  platforms 
are  usaally  small,  holding  but  one  person  con- 
veniently. When  two  miners  pose  each  other, 
one  steps  upon  a  ladder  placed  between  the 
two  frames.  In  Belgium  the  moving  plat- 
forma  are  so  large  as  to  fill  the  whole  shaft, 
and  take  several  workmen  at  a  tjme.  The  rate 
of  working  may  be  seen  from  the  followtag 
statement^  oalcQlated  for  a  shaft  of  800  fL : 


OnUnuTdmbh..      10  ft. 

BwUl 

larfaBflglu. 


The  Belgian  machine  is  b 
carrying  four  men  on  each  platform.  On  lad- 
ders one  man  nsually  descends  SOO  ft.  in  about 
SO  m.,  and  ascends  in  an  honr.  The  time 
allowed  tor  £00  men  is  abont  fi^  hours  to 
descend  and  G  honrs  to  ascend.  The  waste  of 
strength  involved  is  also  to  be  considered. 
When  miners  are  hoisted  in  the  cages,  the  av- 
erage velocity  being  abont  16  ft  per  second. 
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and  the  average  load  four  men,  abont  H  honrs 
are  required  to  lower  or  raise  500  men  in  a 
double  vertical  shaft  of  800  ft. ;  or  when  the 
load  is  six  men,  2^  hours.  At  the  Comstock 
mines,  Nevada,  IB  men  descend  at  once,  at  a 
rate  varying  b-om  400  to  800  ft.  per  minata. 
Some  of  these  mines  are  more  than  1,600  ft.  deep. 
IV.  PnoTKonoN  of  thx  Wonse  ams  Wobkmen. 
Arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  miners 
and  works  include  dml>er  or  other  supports, 
ventilation,  and  drainage.  Sliafts  and  perma- 
nent ways  are  carefully  protected,  if  neces- 
sary, with  stout  timbering,  masonry,  or  even 
oast-iron  linings.  Pillars  of  rock  left  stand- 
ing, pUes  of  waste  material  packed  in  the 
empty  spacea,  and  poB^  stulls,  lagging,  ke^ 
sumce  for  stopes.  In  some  mines  the  tempo- 
rary supports  are  iron  columns,  or  even  screw- 
jacks,  which  con  be  removed  without  damage 
and  used  again.  Ventilation  is  necessary  to 
remove  explosive  and  infiammable  gases  (cer- 
bnretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic oxide,  which  are  also  poisonous),  and 
fimpty  poisonous  gases,  such  as  sulphnrona 
add,  carbonic  acid,  and  quicksilver  or  arsenic 
vapors.  Natural  ventilation  is  secured  by 
having  two  openings  to  the  mine,  at  one  of 
which  (called  the  intake  or  downcast)  fresh 
air  enters,  while  the  foul  air  escapes  at  the 
other  (upcast).  The  difference  in  altitude  be- 
tween tnese  openings,  and  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  entering  and  the  es- 
caping air,  determine  the  strength  of  the  natn- 
ral  ventiladon.  It  is  likely  in  temperate  cli- 
mates that  the  air  in  the  mine  will  be  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  that  out- 
side. Hence  the  draft  will  be  in  winter  ont 
through  the  highest  opening,  and  in  summer 
the  reverse,  while  periods  of  stagnation  will 
occurin  spring  and  autumn.  The  natural  draft 
may  be  assisted  by  wise  choice  of  the  localities 
for  the  openings,  or  by  use  of  weather  caps 
and  chimneys  over  the  upcast  i  but  these  aids 
are  not  effective  except  where  the  intake  is  an 
adit.  Artificial  ventilation  is  effected  by  in- 
creasing the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  entering  and  the  escaping  air,  so  as  to 
render  the  currents  comparatively  independent 
of  the  weather,  or  by  increasing  mechanically 
the  difference  in  density.  In  the  first  class  of 
instances,  either  the  escaping  air  is  warmed,  or 
the  entering  air  is  cooled ;  in  the  second  class, 
either  the  escaping  air  is  rarefied  by  suction,  or 
the  entering  air  is  condensed  by  blowing.  The 
escaping  current  may  be  wanned  by  connect- 
ing the  upcast  with  the  chimney  of  a  steam 
boiler  above  ground,  or  with  a  special  furnace 
above  ground,  or  by  means  of  a  furnace  in  the 
shaft,  or  near  the  bottom  of  it,  or  by  introdu- 
cing steam  jets  into  the  shaft.  The  jets  hsve 
a  mechanical  as  well  as  a  thermal  effect ;  but 
the  total  effect  per  pound  of  coal  consumed  is 
less  tiian  that  of  the  furnace.  The  cooling  of 
an  entering  current  of  air  ta  sometimes  effected 
by  allowing  water  to  fall  into  the  downcast, 
and  is  also  an  incidental  effect  of  the  water 
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blast  or  hydranlio  bellosrs,  a  umple  oontri- 
vance  b7  which  a  falling  atream  oarriaa  a  dratt 
of  air  with  it  into  a  receiver,  where  the  air  is 
disengaged  from  tbe  wat«r,  and  forced,  ander 
a  pressure  due  to  the  wat«r  colamn,  into  the 
mine.  Ventilating  macMnea  (ei±aaating  or 
blowing  machines)  are  i»ed  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  cool  mines,  where  a.  great  axceas  of  air, 
to  dilate  inJarioQB  gases,  is  a  vital  necessitj. 
These  Tentilatore  are  either  reciprooal  (pumpa) 
or  rotary  (fans).  The  latter  are  generaJly 
employed,  and  for  extensive  Tenttlation  the 
exhausting  fans  are  osually  preferred  to  the 
blowers.  One  of  th«  most  eSeotlTe  fana, 
Guibal'a,  gives,  with  a  diameter  of  14'Sl  ft. 
and  8  arms  revolving  IS4  times  per  minnte,  a 
cnrrent  of  629  oubio  feet  of  air  per  seoond. 
The  distribution  of  the  sir  onrrenta  through 
the  mine,  so  as  to  bring  fresh  air  to  the  work- 
men, and  remove  all  foul  gases  to  the  upcast, 
Is  very  important,  and  requires  a  system  of 
air  courses,  doors,  &is.  Portable  lights  in  mi- 
ning are  torchee,  candles,  and  oil  asdety  lamps. 
(See  Laxp.)    StatiouEiry  lights  are  also  em- 

f Joyed  (lant«ma  with  oil  or  petroleum,  gas 
ight,  and  various  eleotrio  lights)  for  illumina- 
ting permiment  roadways,  luidinga,  Ac  The 
drunage  of  mines  is  effected  by  nataral  means 
(through  adits)  or  J>y  means  of  pnmps  or 
backets.  These  are  sometimes  operated  by 
hand  or  horse  power  or  wind,  more  frequently 
by  hydranlio  engines,  and  most  frequently  by 
steam.  V.  Hinino  L&ws  and  Sohools.  The 
inalienable  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  met- 
Bis  in  the  soil  is  an  ancient  doctrine,  psr- 
tiaularly  with  regard  to  the  precious  metala, 
but  is  gradually  passing  away  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  governments  of  which  are  selling  the 
"  mineral  rights "  which  they  have  hitherto 
farmed  out  or  operated  directly  for  the  reve- 
nues of  the  state.  A  police  supervision,  in  the 
interest  of  public  safety  and  of  political  econ- 
omy, is  usually  maintained.  The  laws  of  Eu- 
ropean states  regulate  minutely  the  privileges 
granted  to  miners,  and  their  relations  to  the 

Kvernment  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
England  and  the  Dnited  States,  the  title 
to  the  minerals  beneath  the  surface  nsnally 
goes  with  tiie  owuership  of  the  land,  but  may 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  lease  separately. 
Gold  and  silver  mines  were  excepted  in  Great 
Britain  up  to  the  time  of  William  and  Hary, 
iMing  obliged  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the  crown. 
On  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  citi- 
zens are  allowed  to  mine  withont  royalty,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  regulations  established  by 
state  and  territorial  legislation  and  by  the  citi- 
zens in  each  district,  subject  to  tbe  general 
mining  laws  paased  by  congress,  which  fix  as 
the  conditions  of  the  possessory  title  or  license 
a  suitably  recorded  claim,  and  the  performance 
of  a  certain  amount  of  work  annually.  A  com- 
plete title,  covering  a  surface  tract,  and  the 
right  to  the  mineral  veins  having  their  out- 
crops or  apexes  within  the  vertical  planes 
bounding  the  said  tract,  together  with  the  right 
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to  follow  BDch  veins  in  depth,  though  they  bimj 
extend  nnder  the  surface  of  adjoining  trscta, 
may  he  obt^ed  after  aurvey  and  advertise- 
ment, by  purchase  from  the  United  States,  at 
the  rat«  of  (6  per  acre  of  surface  patented. 
The  mining  law  is  administered,  like  the  agri- 
onltural  land  laws,  by  the  commisuoner  of  the 
general  land  otBce  at  Washington.  In  most 
civilized  conntries  statistics  are  compiled  an- 
nnaUy  by  the  government,  showing  the  pro- 
duction of  mines  and  metallurgical  works.  In 
the  United  States  tiiis  is  done  imperfectly  in 
the  decennial  oensns,  and  has  been  done  suice 
18SS  for  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountwns,  with  particular  referenoe  to 
the  Bold  and  silver  product,  by  a  spedal  com- 
missioner  of  tbe  treasury  department.  (For 
Btatiatioa,  aee  the  articles  on  the  difFerent 
metals  and  countries,)  Regulations  to  secure 
safety  of  miners,  and  to  determine  the  righta 
of  mining  operators  toward  each  other  and  to- 
ward land  owners,  are  made  by  the  individual 
states  and  territories. — In  European  oonntriea 
schools  have  long  existed  for  training  engi- 
neers and  metollurnsts  for  this  industry. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  are  the  mining 
academies  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  Clauethal  in 
tbe  Hartz,  Sohemnitr  in  Hungary,  Leoben  in 
Styria,  the  academy  at  Berlin,  tlie  ie«l«  dt* 
minM  at  Paris,  and  the  royal  school  of  mines 
in  London.  Much  attention  has  of  late  been 
given  to  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  following  institutions  give  special  instrao- 
tion  in  these  branches :  the  school  of  mines  of 
Oolnmbia  college.  New  York;  the  Bensselaer 
polytechnic  iuatitnte,  Troy,  S.  T. ;  the  Par- 
dee scientific  department  of  X^ayette  college, 
Easton,  Pa. ;  the  Sheffield  scientific  school  of 
Yale  college.  Sew  Haven,  Conn.;  the  Hossa- 
ohuaetts  institute  of  technology,  Boston,  Masa.  ■ 
the  school  of  mining  and  practical  geology  oi 
Harvard  university,  Oambridge,  Haas. ;  the 
Stevens  institute  of  technology,  Hoboken,  li. 
J. ;  the  school  of  mining  and  metallnrgy  of 
Lehigh  university,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  the  sden- 
tifio  department  of  the  nniveruty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia;  the  school  of  mines  at 
Rolls,  Uo. ;  the  polytechnic  department  of 
Washington  university,  St.  Louis,  llo.;  tbe 
school  of  mines  at  Golden  City,  Colorado;  aad 
the  university  of  Oalifornia,  Berkeley,  OaL 

KBfBL,  a  S.  K  county  of  Dakota,  recently 
formed,  and  notinctuded  in  the  census  of  1670; 
area,  483  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  in  the  "W. 
part  by  the  Dakota  river.  The  surf  aoe  conaiats 
of  gently  undulating  prairies. 

MUH^  Aleu*  Amm,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Lempster,  N.  H.,  Aii^.  17,  1614.  He 
was  principal  of  the  scientihc  and  military 
academy  of  Unity,  N.  H.,  from  188d  to  1889, 
when  ha  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  TJni~ 
versalist  church,  was  settled  at  Methuen,  Maas., 
and  in  1843  took  charge  of  the  second  Univer- 
salist  church  in  Lowell  In  1&46  he  was  asso- 
ciate pastor,  and  in  1863  pastor  of  the  seoond 
Dniversalist  church  in  Boston.    He  was  preei- 
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dent  of  Tnfts  college,  Hedford,  Mbib.,  from  Jn- 
Ij,  1SS2,  to  November,  1874,  vhen  he  reBigned 
to  reti]ni  to  his  former  chargo  in  Boeton.  He 
has  edited  "The  Star  of  BeChleheni,"  has  eon- 
tribnted  to  periodicolB,  and  ha«  been  prominent 
u  an  anti-uavery  and  temperance  leetarer. 

Um,  niMM,  an  Americwi  phynuui,  born 
in  Uiddletown,  Conn.,  Oct  10,  ITTT,  died  in 
Voroeeter,  Mssa.,  April  98,  1841.  He  grad- 
oatad  at  Yale  college  in  17es.  The  next  six 
Tears  he  passed  in  teaching,  and  in  the  stndj 
of  law,  which  in  1808  he  abandoned  for  med- 
kine,  and  in  1807  he  commenced  practioe  at 
]Oddietown.  Abont  1809  a  malignant  epi- 
demdo  fever,  called  spotted  fever,  prevailed  in 
th«  Connecticut  valley,  for  which  ne  punned 
anew  mode  of  treatment,  making  careful  notes 
of  hie  cases.  In  1628  he  pnbli^ed,  with  Dr. 
TiUiam  TuUy,  "Esssts  on  Fevers  and  other 
Snbjeots,"  and  in  1986  a  treatise  on  '>  Typhus 
STneo^lis."  His  antobiograpby  appeared  in 
the  "NewEnglander,"Tol.  ii.,  P- 10- 

■INIXiL,  a  N.  £.  coonty  of  West  Virginia, 
awarated  from  Maryland  by  the  North  branch 
of  Uie  Potomac  river,  and  intersected  by  Pat- 
terson creek  and  other  streams;  area,  abont 
fiSOsq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  0,882,  of  whom  ST6 
were  colored.  Itis  crossed  by  several  mountain 
ridges,  b^ween  which  Ue  pictnresqDe  and  fer- 
tile valleys.  The  Baltimore  and  Onio  railroad 
rana  along  the  N.  and  W,  border.  The  chief 
prodncdons  in  ISTO  were  6a,91S  hnsheU  of 
wheat,  18,367  of  rye,  71,896  of  Indian  com, 
89,881  of  oats,  6,801  of  potatoes,  28,400  lbs.  of 
wool,  63,078  of  batter,  and  6,104  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,888  horses,  6,172  cattle,  6,429 
sheep,  and  3,6S8  swine.    Capital,  New  Creek. 

XUBUL  DEnan.  The  useful  minerals 
oocnr  in  a  variety  of  forme  and  conditious, 
and  the  deposits  which  are  composed  of  or 
inclnde  them  may  be  classified  into  Bnperflciol, 
stratified,  and  nnBtratified  deposits.  I.  BrpsB- 
noijLL  Diposrre.  In  these,  the  materials  are 
yet  nnoonsolidated,  and  have  been  washed 
down  from  cliffs  and  mountain  slopes  com- 
posed of  rocks  that  contain  metals,  ores,  and 
gems,  either  in  veins  or  irregajarly  dissemina- 
ted. This  category  includes  the  gold  of  the 
surface  deposits  associated  with  the  gold-bear- 
ing rocks  of  California,  Colorado,  Australia, 
the  Ural  mountains,  &e. ;  the  platinum  of  Ore- 
gon and  Siberia;  the  "stream  tin"  of  Corn- 
wall, Banea,  Australia,  and  Darango ;  the  dia- 
monds of  Golconda,  Brazil,  and  South  Africa; 
and  the  mbiea  and  sapphires  of  Ceylon.  From 
BDoh  deposits  all  the  platinum,  all  the  diamonds, 
and  probably  nine  tenths  of  all  the  gold  in  use 
have  been  procured.  The  working  of  these 
d^MMite  oonatitutce  the  simplest  form  of  mi- 
ning, viz.,  washing  with  water.  The  minerals 
obtained  from  them  are  nsnally  distributed 
very  sparsely  through  the  rocks  in  which  they 
primarily  occur ;  and  as  in  the  course  of  ages, 
by  frost,  son,  r^n,  and  ice,  these  rocks  nave 
been  comminuted  and  washed  away,  the  met- 
als and  prooioQS  stones  they  contain  tiave  been 
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sorted  and  concentrated  by  the  action  of  water, 
so  that  in  many  instaooea  they  are  gathwed 
with  little  labor.  By  the  Spaniards,  the  sn- 
perficial  deposits  containing  gold  are  called 
plaetr*,  and  the  working  of  these  deposits  has 
come  to  be  generally  termed  placer  mining. 
II.  Stbatifibd  Dkposits.  The  useful  miner- 
als sometimes  form  entire  strata,  such  as  beds 
of  coal  and  iron  ore ;  and  they  are  sometimes 
disseminated  through  sadlmentarr  rocks  of 
whioh  tiiey  form  a  larger  or  smaller  part  In 
this  latter  category  ere  included  the  daj-iron- 
stone  of  the  coal  measures,  which  forms  ni>- 
dules  thickly  set  in  beds  of  shale,  and  the  cop- 
per in  the  copper  schists  of  Uansfeld,  in  the 
triassic  sandstones  of  New  Mexico,  end  in  the 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Ill,  Ubstbatifibd  Depositb. — 1.  Ervp- 
twt  Matut.  Formerly  most  of  the  deposits 
of  crystalliEed  iron  ore  (msgnetite  and  specu- 
lar iron)  were  snpposed  to  be  eruptive.  We 
have  learned  now  that  they  are  for  the  moat 
part  only  stratified  deposits  very  mnch  dis- 
turbed and  metamorphosed.  Sudi  is  certainly 
the  charaoter  of  the  iron  ores  of  Missoori, 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  AUeghany  belt,  all  of 
which  may  be  shown  to  he  simply  changed 
and  disturbed  beds  of  iron  ore,  once  deposited 
in  nearly  horizontal  sheets.  The  famona  de- 
poeita  of  iron  ore  of  the  island  of  Elba  and 
of  Nizhni  Tegilsk  in  Russia  are  still  believed  to 
be  eruptive,  hut  it  is  probable  that  tbey  will 
hereafter  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  same  cate- 

Cy  with  our  American  crystalline  iron  ores. 
□  is  a  common  ingredient  of  volcanic  rocks, 
and  in  some  instances  the  quantity  contained 
in  tliem  is  so  great  that  they  may  be  termed 
low-grade  iron  ores;  hut  such  cases  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
there  are  any  deposita  of  metals  or  ores  of 
economic  value  which  can  properly  be  regard- 
ed OS  eruptive  mosses.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  great  deporits  of  metallic  cop- 
per found  on  Lake  Superior,  and  supposed  at 
one  time  to  be  the  result  of  subterranesn  fu- 
sion, are  now  clearly  shown  to  be  the  products 
of  chemical  precipitation,  and  to  have  been  de- 
posited mucD  as  capper  is  precipitated  in  the 
electrotype  process. — 2.  MineraU  diuemirui- 
Ud  thrvugh  Ervptvce  Sorkt.  Of  this  class  of 
deposits,  magnetic  iron  contained  in  volcanic 
rocks  and  the  copper  in  the  amgjdaloids  of 
I^e  Superior  may  be  taken  as  examples.  In 
Japan  the  iron  derived  from  decomposing  vol- 
canic rocks  is  collected  and  nsed,  and  large 
quantities  of  copper  ore  obtained  from  the  so- 
called  melaphyres  of  the  Portage  Lake  district 
on  Lake  Superior;  but  as  a  general  rule  igne- 
ous rocks  are  very  barren  in  useful  minerals. 
— 8.  Gontaet  DepotiU.  The  plane  of  junction 
between  two  rocks  of  different  kinds,  such  as 
igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks,  is  frequently 
the  place  where  metals  or  ores  have  accumn- 
lated  and  form  concretions,  strings,  or  sheets. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  tine  deposits 
of  copper  at  the  jimcdon  of  Uie  trap  and  oih 
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bed  and  of  the  trap  and  landstone  in  the  Lake 
Superior  seriea. — i.  Imprtgnatumi.  In  certain 
cases  metal]  if erona  minerus  are  foand  diffnsed 
irregnlar)?  through  rock;  masses,  the  deposits 
of  ore  having  no  defioita  boundariea  or  an; 
regalaritjof  stmotnre,  and  appearing  as  though 
the  rock  had  soaked  up  or  sbBorbed  the  min- 
erals, as  water  sataratea  a  sponge.  Sncli  ac- 
cnmalations  of  ore  are  called  impregnations. 
The  deposits  of  mercnr;  exhibit  this  character 
in  a  marked  degree, — 6,  Fahlbandt.  This  name 
haa  been  given  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  deposit 


e  fdhl  (i.  *.,  fonl  or  rotten)  than 
the  associated  strata.  TTpical  examples  of 
tjiia  kind  of  deposit  maj  be  seen  in  the  ulver 
mines  of  Eongsberg,  Norwa;,  bat  tbej  are  not 
common  elsewhere.  Usually  the  fablbands 
are  on);  rich  enough  for  working  where  cat 
by  veins. — 6.  Stockaort.  Where  the  masses 
of  metalliferous  rock  are  penetrated  in  every 
direotjon  by  threads  or  strings  of  ore,  so  that 
the  whole  most  be  taken  oat  together,  it  is 
called  astockwork.  Bnch  deposits  occur  locally 
in  many  mines,  bat  rarely  to  snah  a  degree  as 
to  give  character  to  the  mining  operations. 
The  copper  mines  of  Lake  Saperior,  and  the 
niver  mines  of  Norwt^r,  Freiberg  (Baxony),  and 
Nevada,  all  Furnish  examples  of  stockwork. — 
7,  Mineral  Veint.  These  are  usaally  sheets  of 
mineral  matter,  of  greater  or  less  lateral  and 
vertical  extent.  They  have  been  divided  into 
three  principal  varieties,  which  are  generaUy 
well  marked,  but  which  sometimes  blend  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  be  eaaUy  separated. 
These  varieties  of  mineral  veins  are  known  as 
gash  veina,  segrei»ted  veins,  and  fisenre  veins. 
a.  Ooih  Veini.  These  are  aach  as  are  confined 
to  a  single  stratum  or  formation,  and  hence 


\^g^ 
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fw.  1.— GHb  Triu  BU*d  with  LHd  Or*  Is  Oalnw  Unw- 
■ICdbB.  o,  Cnrlce  op«filn^.  A,  o.  Oct1o«  wlUi  pookat 
openlnfi. 

are  of  limited  extent  both  laterally  and  verti- 
cally. The  best  examples  of  gash  veins  are 
Men  in  the  lead  mines  of  the  npper  UissiB> 


sippi.  Here  the  ore  is  fonnd  in  a  single  for- 
mation, the  Galena  limestone,  a  member  of 

the  Trenton  group  of  the  lower  Silurian.  It 
usnally  occars  in  vertical  fissures  at  no  great 
depth,    sometimes    very   narrow,    sometimes 


opening  into  caves  or  chambers  lined  with 


been  formed  by  the  shrinkage  o 
limestone  after  its  deposition.  Subsequently 
the  shrinkage  cracks  were  enlarged  by  the 
dissolving  away  of  their  walls,  and  were  lined 
with  galena,  deposited  from  a  solution  which 
exaded  from  the  adjacent  rocks.  Similar  veins 
also  containing  galena  occur  in  Missouri,  bat 
in  B  formation  somewhat  more  ancient,  the 
magnedan  limestone,  supposed  to  he  the  eqniv- 
alent  of  the  oalciferous  sand  rock  of  New 
York.  The  fact  that  these  gash  veins  are 
limited  to  a  single  formation  has  been  amply 
proved  by  nnmeroas  shafts  sank  in  the  hope 
of  Dndlng  the  ore  nt  a  greater  depth,  all  of 
which  have  been  failures,  b.  Seffregated  Vein*. 


F>o.  S.— ScgregiUd  Velni  of  Asrlftroug  Qncrti  la  GDdu. 

These  are  usnally  lenticular  sheets  of  ore-bear- 
ing mineral,  which  are  conformable  to  the 
bedding  of  the  associated  rocks,  that  is,  are 
interptMed  between  the  layers  of  such  rooks. 
Segregated  veins  always  occur  in  metamorphio 
rocks,  and  are  nsnally  inclined  at  a  high  angle 
with  the  horizon.  Tbej  are  called  segregated 
veins  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  beea 
formed  in  the  process  of  metamorpbism  by 
the  separation  or  withdrawal  of  the  materials 
which  compose  them  from  the  adjacent  strata, 
and  their  concentration  along  certain  lines. 
Segregated  veins  are  limited  both  laterally  and 
vertically.  They  rarely  exhibit  anything  of 
the  banded  stmcture  which  characterizes  fis- 
sure  veins,  are  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  and 
form  the  great  repositories  of  gold.  All  the 
qautz  veins,  which  are  lo  common  in  tb* 
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granitoid  rocks  of  the  Alleghanies,  belong  to 
this  class  and  carry  more  or  less  gold.  Iron 
p]rriteB  IB  an  almost  oooBtant  oaaociate  of  gold 

in  segregated  veins,  sometimes  being  present 
in  great  qnantities.  Copper  is  also  frequently 
contained  in  tbera,  and  in  less  quantity  nickel. 
Though  sesregatea  veins  bave  generally  no 
great  lateral  or  vertical  extent,  they  sometimes 
tXtsin  a  thickness  of  20  or  so  ft,  and  have  a 
length  on  the  snrtace  of  a  mile  or  more.  The 
Hue  Tree  and  Josephine  lodes  on  the  Mariposa 
estate  in  OaUfomia  have  a  thickness  of  4  to  12 
ft,  and  are  a^d  to  be  traceable  for  some  miles. 
These  are  reported  to  be  segregated  veins  lying 
in  sheets  of  slate  rock  of  Jurassic  age.  Segre- 
gated veins  are  geuerall;  of  much  more  mod- 
est dimensions,  and  are  seen  to  lie  alternately 
or  «n  iehelon  along  the  outcrops  of  the  con- 
taining rocks.  In  Anstralia  the  gold-bearing 
segregated Teiuaareeommonly  termed  "quartz 
reefs,  having  donbtiess  derived  their  name 
from  the  fact  that,  being  harder  than  the  as- 
sociated rooks  and  yielding  less  readily  to  at- 
mospheric  erosion,  they  are  left  in  relief,  somo- 
times  projecting  in  ridges  above  the  surface. 
t.  Future  Vmu.  These  are  of  indefinite  ex- 
tent, laterally  and  vertically.  They  hare  been 
formed  by  volcanic  or  earthquake  action,  by 
vhich  the  rocks  have  been  fractured  and  dis- 
placed. Id  all  cases  where  an  important  crack 
or  fissure  is  made  by  subterranean  upheaval, 
either  by  the  slipping  in  of  wedges  of  rock  or 
by  the  lifting  of  the  aides  of  the  fissure  so 
that  their  irregularities  fail  to  match,  the  walls 
are  prevented  from  returning  to  their  original 
positions,  and  an  irregular  open  crevice  is  pro- 
duced. When  subsequently  filled  by  foreign 
matter  containing  metals  or  ores,  such  a  fissure 
becomes  a  flseare      '        '  ■    - 


fracture  of  the  rooks  has  considerable  r 


for  several  hundred  feel  in  either  direction. 
More  generally,  and  especially  where  a  fracture 


4f  d.  HsTjipar — iulphiU  of  bftiyt*. 


i'eln,  tfaoning  bMided  gtrnc' 
ii.  Calo  ipu,  ec.  OilFFio. 
"-—■-      ■-  Ccmbr  qnarU. 


is  attended  with  displacement,  the  fissure  is  of 
very  nneqnal  width ;  the  vein  matter  tias  in 
plaoes  a  thickness  of  many  feet,  while  at  other 
points,  where  the  projecting  walls  approach  or 


come  in  contact,  the  vein  becomes  very  fhio 
and  may  be  quite  pinched  out  From  their 
mode  of  formation  fissure  veins  are  without 
definite  limits  horizontally  or  vertically.  They 
may  frequentiy  be  traced  for  miles  upon  the 
sarfaoe,  and  their  limits  in  depth  are  rarely 
reached.  Hence  they  hold  more  extensive  and 
continuous  deposits  of  ore  than  any  other  kind 
of  mineral  veins,  and  constitute  the  most  trust- 
worthy bases  for  mining  operations.  Fissure 
veins  frequently  exhibit  a  banded  structure  in 
the  materials  which  compose  tbero,  and  this 
forms  one  of  their  most  striking  characteris- 
tics. This  feature  is  produced  by  the  deposi- 
tion on  their  walls  of  suocessiTC  layers  of  dif- 
ferent minerals,  such  as  quartz,  fluor  spar,  calc 
spar,  copper  or  iron  pyrites,  blende,  galena, 
and  baryta.  These  layers  often  correspond 
on  either  side  of  the  central  line,  showing 
that  tiie  deposition  of  the  difTerent  sheets  took 
place  simultaneously  on  both  walls.  Some- 
times a  fissure  vein  exhibits  a  double  or  triple 


series  of  bands,  showing  that  after  being  filled 
with  ores  it  was  a^n  opened  and  a  new  fis- 
snre  formed,  and  Uien  tnis  was  filled  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first.  The  qnartx  which  con- 
stitntes  a  large  part  of  the  material  composing 
fissure  veins  freqnentiy  shows  a  "comby" 
structure,  dne  to  the  formation  of  crystals 
which  shoot  out  from  the  walls  and  interlock 
where  they  meet.  Another  common  feature 
in  fissure  veins  is  the  "  fluccan  "  or  "  selvege," 
a  sheet  of  clay  which  lines  either  wall  and 
causes  the  vein  matter  to  cleave  ofi  readily. 
This  fiuccan  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the 
attrition  of  the  sides  when  moved  with  im- 
mense force  upon  each  other,  and  partly  to  the 
action  on  the  walls  of  chemical  solutions  filling 
the  fissure.  The  sides  and  sometimes  the  in- 
terior of  fissure  veins  generally  show  polished 
and  vertically  striated  surfaces  ("  sliokensides"). 
These  are  andonbtediy  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  walls  on  eaon  other  or  on  the  ma- 
terial composing  the  vein.  As  will  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  siud  of  their  mode  of 
formation,  fissure  veins  cnt  indiscriminately 
through  all  kinds  of  rock.  They  frequentiy 
traverse  stratified  rooks  across  their  lines  of 
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depodtion  and  outorop,  and  are  then  called 

'■croB9-cut"  veins,  to  distiogaish  tli^n  from 
those  that  are  more  or  leas  accordant  with  the 
atratifioatiou.    The  materiala  composing  fisaare 


ee.  Galcgp 


Fia.  i.-Fiimin  Vein  with  CiTltj 
a  a.  Cmaoy  rook,  b  b.  HBI17  «pi 
fileiid«.    d  &  CaQit>f  qurlL  /.  Vug. 

vdns  are  verj  Taried ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  neatly  all  the  minerals  known  are  f  onnd 
in  them.  Quartz  is  a  oonspiouous  ingredient 
in  flssuro  veins,  but  sulphate  of  baryta,  oalo 
spar,  and  fluor  spar  semetimea  form  almost  the 
entire  raaas  of  the  veinstone. — ^Tbe  ores  which 
are  contained  in  fissare  veins,  like  the  earthy 
minerals,  are  widely  varied.  Silver,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  zino,  antimony,  iron,  and  more  rarely 
many  other  metals  are  found  in  them.  Gold 
is  less  common  in  fissure  than  in  segregated 
veins,  and  it  is  almost  never  the  sole  object  of 
aaaroh  in  their  exploitation ;  but  it  is  a  recog- 
nized oonstitnent  m  the  veins  worked  in  Oom- 
wall,  and  in  the  silver  ores  obtmned  from  some 
of  the  mines  in  Idaho,  Nevada,  Mexico,  and 
South  America.  Silver  may  be  regarded  as 
the  moat  valuable  oonstituent  of  fissure  veins, 
and  all  the  great  ailver  mines  of  the  world 
are  worked  in  veins  "of  this  character.  The 
Oomstock  lode,  near  Virginia  Oity  in  Nevada, 
is  a  true  Assure  vein,  and  perhaps  the  largest 
and  richest  known.  It  has  been  traced  on 
the  Burfaoe  for  several  miles,  and  has  been 
worked  to  the  depth  of  1,600  ft  Its  normal 
width  is  perhaps  200  ft.,  bnt  in  places  it 
expands  to  800  ft.,  though  here  divided  into 
eeveral  veins  by  great  wedges  or  "horses," 
split  off  from  the  walls.  It  cuts  through 
ayenite  and  propylite,  and  evidently  marks  the 
Ibie  of  a  great  fissure  opened  by  volcanic 
action.  All  the  silver  mines  of  Nevada  belong 
to  the  same  class  with  the  Oomstook,  thongb 
the  other  veins  are  generally  of  much  more 
moderate  ^mensions.  They  are  worked  in  fis- 
sure veins  which  traverse  all  the  varletieg  of 
rook  found  in  that  region,  snch  as  granite,  por- 
phyrj,  trachyte,  slate,  and  limestone.  The  num- 
ber of  these  veins,  the  distarbed  and  broken 
condition  of  the  strata,  and  the  abundance  of 
volcanio  rocks  in  the  district,  all  prove  that  it 
has  t>een  long  the  theatre  of  intense  volcanic 
and  earthqn^e  action.    In  Nevada  and  Utah 


some  very  rich  mines  have  been  woi^ked  fn 
deposits  of  ore,  of  which  the  tme  character 
has  been  imperfectly  understood  and  very 
mncb  misjudged.    These  are  the  chambers  or 

Bckets  of  ore  so  oharacteriatie  of  the  Whit« 
ae  district,  Nevada,  and  that  of  Little  Cot- 
tonwood cafion  in  Utah,  the  latter  indnding 
the  famous  Emma  mine.  These  distriote  have 
been  the  centre  of  intense  mining  excitement 
and  scenes  of  the  wildest  epeonlation;  of  the 
most  unparalleled  successes  and  sudden  and 
complete  failures.  A  large  part  of  this  history 
has  been  conseqaent  on  the  peculiar  nature  of 
these  mineral  deposits.  In  both  these  dietricta 
the  ore  occars  in  limestone,  and  often  in  cham- 
bers frequently  of  considerable  dze.  Thew 
when  first  opened  were  supposed  to  hold  in- 
calculable wealth,  bnt  they  proved  to  be  of 
limited  extent  and  were  soon  worked  onL 
The  relations  of  the  ore  chambers  of  Whit« 
Pine  and  Little  Cottonwood  to  the  silver- 
bearing  fissure  veins  of  Nevada  and  Utah  are 
not  at  first  sight  apparent,  and  yet  they  «re 
unquestionably  products  of  the  same  general 
cause.  The  trne  theory  of  their  deposit  is 
probably  this.  The  "country  rock,"  t.  «.,  the 
rock  enclodng  the  deposits  of  ore,  unlike  that 
of  most  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  west,  is 
limestone.  Many  livestones  are  solnbte  in 
atmo^herio  water  which  holds  carbonic  acid 
in  solution.  In  aome  limestone  countries  the 
underlying  rock  is  honeycombed  by  oaves  and 
subterranean  galleries,  formins  a  system  of 
underground  drainage.  The  table  land  of  Ken- 
tucky affords  a  typical  example  of  such  a  re- 
^on,  and  the  Uammotb  cave  is  only  one  of  an 
immense  system  of  natural  sewers,  by  which 
the  drainage  of  the  surface  is  effected.  If 
now  the  Kentucky  table  land  were  much  dis- 
turbed by  an  earthquake  and  fiseures  were 
opened  through  the  limestone,  and  these  fis- 
sures were  filled  to  form  mineral  veins,  then, 
wherever  these  fissures  communicated  with 
the  subterranean  chambers  and  galleries,  theea 
would  also  be  filled  with  vein  matter  and  ore, 
and  a  condition  of  things  would  be  produoed 
uroilar  to  what  we  now  find  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  though  on  a  mnch  grander  scale. 
With  this  explanation  the  western  pockets  and 
chambers  of  silver  ore  are  seen  to  be  natural 
offshoots  and  appendages  of  the  fissure  veins  so 
common  in  the  region  where  they  ooouT, — 
77ie  Filling  i^f  Mintral  Tsim.  The  manner  in 
which  the  materials  composing  mineral  veins 
have  been  departed  has  been  a  matter  of  mnch 
discussion  among  geologists,  and  one  about 
which  there  hoa  been  and  still  is  oondderable 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
are  briefly  as  follows,  a.  Th«  Theory  <^  /«- 
jtetioTi.  This  waa  proposed  by  the  Plutoniata, 
who  were  prone  to  ascribe  all  Uie  great  changes 
on  the  earth's  surface  to  the  action  of  heat. 
There  are  few  mineral  veins,  however,  oom- 
posed  of  materials  which  can  be  regarded  as 
even  the  pouible  product  of  fnsion,  and  moat 
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of  them  contaiQ  minerals  vhioh  oonld  never 
have  been  formed  in  the  presence  of  great  heaL 
The  veins  containing  great  masBea  of  copper 
on  the  Boath  shore  of  I«ke  Saperior,  when 
first  described,  were  ooDsidered  as  shining  ex- 
amples of  the  truth  of  the  igneous  theorj;  bat 
the  frequent  ac«nrrenoe  of  masses  of  native 
ulver  in  the  copper,  both  metals  being  distinct 
and  almost  cbemicaUj  pure,  prove  that  these 
metallic  msssee  conld  never  have  been  fused  to- 
gether, as  in  that  case  they  wonld  have  formed 
an  allof.  Other  evidence  has  been  cited  bj 
Prof.  Pumpellj  which  demonstrates  that  none 
of  the  copper  veins  have  been  filled  by  igne- 
ous action,  but  that  the  materials  they  contain 
have  been  deposited  from  solntioD.  Trap  dikes, 
which  are  Assures  titled  by  injected  volcanic 
material,  have  doubtless  suggested  the  igne- 
ons  theory  of  mineral  veins;  bnt  when  Uiey 
are  oarefally  examined  the  materials  which 
oompose  them  are  found  to  be  quite  diiferent 
in  their  nature  and  arrangement  from  those 
which  form  mineral  veins.  In  fact,  dikee  and 
veins  have   only  this  in  common,   that  they 


tion.  This  theory  apparently  emanated  from 
the  'Wemerian  school,  who  regarded  water  sa 
tiie  great,  if  not  the  sgle  cause  of  geological 

Ebenomena.  The  advocates  of  this  theory 
ave  su^ested  that  fissures  have  been  opened 
up  into  seas  or  other  water  basins,  and  that 
the  vein  material  has  been  deposited  from 
water,  as  limestone  and  other  sedimentary 
rooks  are  laid  down,  A  fatal  objection  to  this 
theory  is  that  we  never  find  the  materials 
composing  true  fissure  veins  horizontally  strati- 
fied as  aqneons  sediments  sre,  but  on  tbe  con- 
trary these  materials  are  often  deposited  ver- 
tically against  Uie  walls  of  the  fissures.  Again, 
if  the  veia  materials  were  deposited  from  res- 
enroira  into  which  they  opened,  the  bottoms  of 
these  reeervoirs  ought  to  show  similar  sheets 
of  matter,  whereas  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  found,  e.  Lateral  Secretion,  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  materials  of  mine- 
ral veins  havs  been  derived  from  the  adjacent 
rocks  by  percolation  through  the  vdn  walls. 
If  this  were  true,  we  should  find  the  contents 
of  vsins  chon^ng  with  every  stratum  through 
which  they  pass,  whereas  in  fact  the  composi- 
tion of  a  mineral  vein  is  often  nearly  identical 
io  all  parts  of  its  conrse,  notwithstanding  it 
may  pass  through  a  variety  of  strata.  Again, 
where  two  systems  of  veins  cut  throngh  the 
same  stratam,  according  to  this  theory,  in  that 
stratum  their  contents  should  be  similar,  where- 
as we  often  find  them  totally  diverse.  Where 
two  veins  cross  each  other,  they  are  often  seen 
to  be  of  different  ages,  and  to  be  composed 
of  materials  so  different  ^at  they  mnst  have 
been  derived  from  different  sources.  The 
banded  structure  of  fissure  veins  seems  also 
quite  incompatible  with  this  theory,  for  it  is 
■caroely  possible  to  conceive  of  the  formation 
ot  the  different  layers  which  oompose  tbeeo 


veins  on  the  suppt^tion  that  they  have  been 
deponted  by  exudation  from  the  walls  of  the 
fissure,  and  that  the  totally  distinct  minerals 
coniposiug  the  inner  and  newer  layers  have 
been  transmitted  through  those  first  formed. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  in  gash  veins  the 
cavities  are  filled  or  lined  wiw  materials  de- 
rived from  the  adjacent  rocks,  but  these  cases 
afford  us  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
filling  of  fissure  veins,  the  only  ones  about 
which  there  is  any  question,  d.  Sttblimation. 
liost  of  the  minerals,  and  perhaps  all  of  the 
metals,  can  be  sublimed  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature; and  some  of  them,  as  zinc,  arsenic, 
and  mercery,  are  vaporized  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature.  The  fissures  about  a  vol- 
canic crater  are  frequently  lined,  sometimes 
filled,  with  minerals,  some  of  them  ores,  which 
have  plainly  been  driven  out  from  the  volcano 
in  a  state  of  vapor.  Such  cases  have  led  some 
theorists  to  suppose  that  sublimation  played  an 
important  pari:  in  the  filling  of  mineral  veins. 
As  has  been  sud,  the  deposits  of  mercury  have 
often  the  character  of  impregnations,  and  in 
some  instances  at  least  we  have  good  evidence 
that  mercury  is  diffused  in  the  form  of  vapor; 
bnt  these  deposits  liave  certainly  very  little 
in  common  with  the  distinctly  limited,  often 
banded  and  crystaUized  matter  filling  mineral 
Teins,  properly  so  called.  Eence  this  theory 
is  in  the  main  rejected  by  modem  mineral- 
ogists. «,  Chemical  Precipitation.  This  the- 
ory attributes  the  deposition  of  mineral  matter 
in  veins  mainly  to  precipitation  from  solntion, 
and  this  is  the  view  now  generally  taken  by 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject.  According 
to  this  theory,  fissures  destined  to  become  fis- 
sure veins  are  first  filled  with  water,  usually 
flowing  from  sonroes  deep  in  the  earth,  where, 
highly  heated  and  under  great  pressure,  it  be- 
comes chained  with  mineral  snbstances.  As 
it  approaches  the  surface  and  the  temperature 
and  pressure  are  reduced,  its  powers  of  solu- 
tion are  diminished,  and  a  luge  part  of  the 
materials  it  has  earned  ate  precipitated  on  the 
ndes  of  the  channel  through  which  it  Sows. 
The  abundant  snd  varied  deposits  made  by 
thermal  springs  illustrate  the  sufficiency  of  this 
cause.  In  this  view,  the  banded  structure 
which  is  exhibited  by  mineral  veins  is  attrib- 
uted to  changes  during  the  lapse  of  ages  in  the 
nature  of  the  solution,  dependent  upon  some 
deep-seated  cause,  such  as  successive  convul- 
sions opening  new  sonrces  for  the  supply  of 
materiu.  Sulphnr  we  know  is  one  of  the 
most  common  constituents  of  volcanic  emana- 
tions, and  the  normal  condition  of  most  ores 
found  in  veins  is  that  of  the  sulphide ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  mainly  de- 
posited from  a  hot  solution  in  which  sulphnr 
was  the  most  conspicuous  ingredient.  Highly 
heated  water  or  steam,  containing  eulpnur, 
fluorine,  and  chlorine,  would  be  capable  of  dis- 
solving most  of  the  mineralB  with  which  it 
came  in  contact  It  would  certainly  be  charged 
with  silica,  and  if  flowing  or  driven  through 
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rooks  containing  even  mtnate  qnantities  of  di- 
ver, apold,  lead,  iron,  copper,  or  other  metal, 
woald  gather  Uiese  materials,  and  coming  to- 
ward the  sarface  would  precipitate  them  in 
the  form  of  sulphides.  The  replacement  of 
animal  and  vegetable  tissaes  bj  mineral  mat- 
ter, which  often  occurs  in  their  foeailization, 
affords  proof  that  chemical  solution  is  entirely 
adeqaate  to  produce  all  the  pheaomena  exhib- 
ited in  the  filling  of  mineral  veins.  In  petri- 
fied wood  the  vegetable  Uasae  is  replaced,  par- 
ticle hj  particle,  by  silica,  evidently  deposited 
from  solution.  The  aolphides  of  copper  and 
iron  often  replace  wood  m  tlte  same  waj,  and 
this  could  ovij  take  place  on  a  great  soale,  as 
it  often  does,  when  the  rooks  were  saturated 
with  a  solution  containing  these  metala.  The 
formation  of  geodes,  the  filling  of  the  cavities 
of  amygdaloids  with  agate,  ohaloedony,  and 
zeolites,  the  sheets  and  stalactites  of  iron  and 
lead  in  the  Galena  mines,  and  the  stalactites 
of  lime  in  caves,  prove  that  such  solutions  are 
oonstantlj-  flowing  throagh  the  rooks  beneath 
ns.  In  some  formations  and  localities  mollus- 
cous fossils  are  found  oomplatelj  replaced  by 
galen^  pyrites,  and  blende,  the  lime  of  their 
shells  having  been  carried  away  aud  the  differ- 
ent ores  deposited  in  its  place.  In  the  cavities 
left  by  some  shells,  successive  layers  of  sul- 
phides of  lead,  iron,  and  zino  are  deposited, 
showing  in  miniature  almost  precisely  the 
phenomena  observed  in  mineral  veins. — A  few 
general  features  in  mineral  veins  remain  to  be 
noticed.  Oftener  than  otherwise,  the  mineral 
veins  of  any  district  are  seen  to  belong  to  one 
or  more  systems  in  which  the  individnal  veins 
have  nearly  a  oommou  bearing  and  a  general 
similarity  of  composition.  In  the  mining  dia- 
trict  of  Cornwall,  England,  there  are  two 
principal  systems  of  veins,  one  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  the  other  approximately  east 
and  west.  The  latter  carry  copper  aud  tin, 
the  former  chiefly  lead  aud  iron.  In  the  lead 
region  of  the  upper  Mississippi  there  are  also 
two  principal  systems  of  veins,  which  vary 
aomewhat  m  their  Ijearing,  but  are  generally 
known  as  the  uorth  and  south  and  east  and 
west  courses.  In  the  mining  district  of  Frei- 
berg, Saxony,  nine  systems  of  veins  are  said  to 
have  been  identified '  and  in  the  silver  belt 
extending  parallel  with  the  Psoifio  coast,  from 
Idaho  and  Nevada  to  Chili,  which  has  been 
almost  constantly  shaken  and  shattered  by 
earthquakes,  the  systems  of  veins  are  almost 
innumerable.  In  less  disturbed  regions,  like 
the  Mississippi  lead  district,  the  conrses  of  the 
veins  coincide  with  the  jointing  of  the  rooks, 
and  thus  in  many  instancea  exhibit  a  kind  of 
polarity ;  that  is,  one  sat  of  joints  coincides 
with  or  approaches  in  direction  the  meridian, 
'  while  the  other  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  this. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  system  in  the 
jointing  of  rocka,  and  hence  in  the  bearings  of 
minersl  veins,  often  determined  by  the  joint- 
ing, haa  been  oonsiderably  affected  by  terres- 
trial magnetism.    It  is  also  prohabte  that  this 


canse  has  operated  to  oootrol  or  influence  tb» 
depoBttion  of  mineral  matter  in  veins.  Mr. 
fox  of  England  found  that  the  water  in  the 
copper  mines  was  a  weak  solution  of  salts  of 
copper,  and  that  the  galleries  filled  with  thia 
aofntion  were  in  fact  cells  of  galvanic  bat- 
teries, from  which  well  marked  currents  were 
produced.  Solutions  similar  to  these  found 
in  old  copper  mines,  but  hotter  and  stronger, 
have  undoubtedly  filled  most  of  the  fissures 
now  occupied  by  metalliferona  veins.  It  ia 
easy  to  see  that  such  cells  might  generate  pow- 
erful magneto-electric  cnrrents,  by  which  the 
metals,  especially  silver  and  copper,  might  be 
precipitated  in  great  qnantity,  just  as  they  are 
now  precipitated  in  the  electro-plating  process. 
—  ffowim*.  Nearly  all  mineral  veins  are  found 
to  be  very  much  weathered  and  decomposed 
along  their  line  of  outcrop.  The  decomposi- 
tion generally  extends  down  to  the  permanent 
water  level,  below  which  the  ore  is  in  its  nor- 
mal state,  and  this  for  the  most  part  is  sul- 
phide. When  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmos- 
pheric water  and  air,  the  sulphides  are  oxi- 
dized, aud  the  whole  maaa  of  tne  veinstone  ia 
frequently  rendered  soft  and  spongy,  and  high- 
ly colored  in  various  ways.  Whan  the  vein 
contains  mnah  iron  pyrites,  this  is  converted 
into  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  coloring 
all  the  deeomposed  mass  brownish  red.  From 
this  fact  the  changed  portion  of  the  vein  is  called 
in  Germany  the  fW/tAut,  iron  hat.  In  Corn- 
wall the  decomposed  portion  of  a  mineral  vein  ia 
called  a  goman ;  and  this  term  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted  in  all  mining  districts  where 
English  is  spoken.  In  the  goesana  of  veina  we 
usually  find  the  sulphides  of  silver  converted 
into  diloride,  bromide,  iodide,  Ao.,  with  man; 
sprigs  and  masaes  of  native  silver.  Copper 
ore,  generally  the  snlphida  of  copper  and  iron 
in  its  normd  state,  is  converted  first  into  red 
or  black  oxide,  and  then  into  malachite,  azD- 
rite,  and  ohryaocolla,  the  carbonatee  and  sili- 
oate  of  copper.  Locally,  when  effected  by 
saline  solntions,  as  in  South  America,  ataca- 
mite,  the  chloride,  is  produced.  All  these 
seeondary  forma  of  ores  are  more  easily  treated 
than  the  sulphide,  and  the  gossan  which  eon- 
tuna  them  is  usnallj  loose  and  easily  excavated. 
This  portion  of  a  mineral  vain  is  therefore 
much  more  eatuly  and  cheaply  worked  than  that 
which  lies  below  the  permanent  water  levd. 
Hence  the  firat  workings  of  mineral  veina  are 
frequently  highly  remunerative,  while  the  cost 
of  deeper  excavations  in  harder  rock,  and  the 
expense  of  treating  the  more  intractable  Hal- 
phides,  cause  subsequent  operations  below  the 
water  level  to  result  in  disappointment.  In 
maay  mining  districts,  like  those  of  the  sonth- 
em  Alleghaniee  in  the  United  States  and  of 
Sonora  in  Mexico,  the  first  comers,  by  work- 
ing the  gosaana,  were  able  practically  to  Mm 
the  cream  of  the  mineral  veins,  carrying  off 
great  profits,  and  leaving  to  the  second  gener- 
ation an  inheritance  of  which  the  value  is  often 
worse  than  doabtfoL 
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HUHXiLMfT,  tha  science  which  treats  ol  the 
oompoaitJoii,  Htmotare,  fomiatioTi,  and  classi- 
fication of  inineralB.  The  term  therefore  cov- 
erg  both  descriptive  mineralogj'  and  mineral- 
ology,  which  is  the  study  of  the  laws  in  accord- 
ance with  which  minerals  are  formed.  Ail 
objects  in  natare  consist  of  certain  Hubslances 
recognized  as  elementary  bodies,  which  exist 
eitlier  as  individual  wholes,  when  thej  are 
called  native  elements,  or  combined  with  one 
another.  All  the  native  elements  belong  to 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  also  alt  combinations 
of  elements  which  do  not  pass  through  the  cj- 
cle  of  change  called  growth.  The  combina- 
tions of  the  elements  which  man  produces  all 
belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  since  he  is  not 
able  to  impart  the  principle  of  growth.  When 
hia  prodnctB  are  homogeneona  in  oompotdtion 
and  straotnre,  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  arti- 
flcial  minerals ;  and  chemists  are  able  to  repro- 
duce a  great  nomber  of  the  combinations  found 
in  nature.  The  study  of  minerals  presents  three 
gener^  classes  of  characteristics :  chemical  com- 
position, crystalline  form,  and  physical  proper- 
ties. I.  CHXuiaTBT  or  Minbrals.  In  combi- 
ning, the  elements  exhibit  a  strict  sabjection  to 
certain  fixed  modes  of  union,  and  these  modes 
are  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  which 
are  still  very  imperfectly  understood.  Chem- 
ists recognize  two  kinds  of  units.  The  small- 
est possible  particle  of  an  elementary  substance 
is  called  an  atom.  These  atoms  seem  to  exist 
in  a  state  of  polarity,  and  to  possess  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion,  by  means  of  which 
they  effect  union  with  each  other  and  with  the 
atoms  of  other  elements.  They  are  not  always 
able  to  exist  by  themselves,  but  the  atoms  of 
some  elements  act  in  pwra  or  triplets,  or  in 
some  other  degree  of  nnion.  This  combina- 
tion of  atoms,  whether  composed  of  the  atoms 
of  more  than  one  element,  or  of  one  only,  is 
called  a  molecule.  Molecules  have  (he  power 
of  cohesion,  and  by  their  aggregation  masses 
of  matter  are  formwL  Both  of  these  units  are 
used  in  mineralogy.  Every  true  mineral  is 
formed  of  innumerable  molecules  cohering  to- 
gether, and  each  of  these  molecules  is  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  atoms  of  each  element 
cont^ned  in  the  mineral,  acoording  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  is  present,  while  there  is 
unending  diversity  In  the  composition  of  min- 
erals, it  is  found  that  the  elements  always 
unite  in  some  nmple  proportion  or  ratio. 
Three  kinds  of  ratios  are  used  in  mineralogy. 
The  percentage  ratio  is  the  one  in  which  analy- 
ses are  always  published.  It  assumes  the 
weight  of  each  moleonle  to  be  100,  and  ex- 
presses the  proporiionate  quantity  of  each  ele- 
ment in  the  molecnle  in  parts  of  100.  Lime, 
for  instance,  contdns  7l'4S  per  cent,  of  calci- 
um and  38'G7  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  atomic 
ratio  is  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  atoms 
of  each  element  in  the  molecule,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  simply  dividing  the  percentage  ratio 
of  each  element  by  its  atomic  weight.  When 
the  Efymbol  of  a  mineral  is  given,  the  atomic 


ratio  may  be  ascertained  by  simple  inspection 
of  the  symbol.  In  lime,  the  symbol  of  which 
Is  OaO,  the  molecnle  is  composed  of  1  calcium 
and  1  oxygen,  and  the  atomic  ratio  is  there- 
fore 1:1.  In  andalosite,  which  is  composed 
of  AliOiSi,  the  atomic  ratio  of  the  aluminum, 
oxygen,  and  silicon  is  S :  S :  I ;  while  if  the 
oxygen  is  divided  between  the  aluminum  and 
sihoon,  the  compound  will  be  considered  as 
formed  of  two  r^icals,  alumina  and  silica,  and 
the  atomic  ratio  of  these  will  be  1  :  1,  there 
being  one  of  each.  The  third  method  of  com- 
parison is  the  oxygen  ratio ;  it  consists  in  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms 
contained  In  the  different  oxygen  compounds 
present.  In  endalusite,  for  instance,  the  alu- 
mina has  three  oxygen  atoms  and  the  silica 
two.  The  0  ratio  is  therefore  8  :  S.  The  ex- 
planations so  far  given  relate  to  the  old  method 
of  writing  chemical  symbols.  The  new  chem- 
istry reaches  the  same  results  by  a  different 
mode  of  reasoning.  Every  binary  compound 
consists  of  one  poritive  and  one  negative  ele- 
ment Every  ternary  compound  consists  of 
one  positive  element,  a  second  which  is  nega- 
tive to  the  first  but  positive  to  the  third,  and 
finally  a  third  which  is  negative  to  both  the 
others.  The  number  of  negative  atoms  in  a 
binary  compound  is  found  to  vary  with  the 
different  elements,  each  element  having  the 
power  to  fix  a  cerC^n  number  of  atoms  of  a 
more  negative  element ;  this  power  is  called 
its  atomicity  or  quanti valence.  All  of  the  sta- 
ble binary  compounds  of  hydrogen  are  found 
to  contain  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
the  other  element,  whatever  it  is;  and  hydro- 
gen is  therefore  taken  as  the  standard.  By 
oomparing  the  other  elements  with  it,  it  is 
found  that  28  of  them  have  a  combining  pow- 
er equal  either  to  1,  8,  or  S  hydrogen  atoms ; 
and  these  are  therefore  called  univalent,  triva- 
ient,  or  quinquivalent.  These  never  form  sta- 
ble saturated  compounds  with  any  even  num- 
ber of  negative  nnivalent  atoms,  and  they  are 
therefore  called  perissads,  from  the  Greek 
word  for  odd  nnmhers.  The  remaining  40  ele- 
ments have  a  combining  power  which  is  S,  4, 
or  6  times  that  of  hydrogen,  and  they  are 
therefore  bivalent,  quadriv^ent,  and  sextiva- 
lent.  These  form  the  general  class  of  artiads, 
and  ore  never  saturated  when  combined  with 
an  odd  number  of  negative  nnivalent  atoms. 
The  highest  possible  combining  power  of  an 
element  is  called  its  atomicity,  but  this  Is  not 
always  the  most  common  form  of  its  occur- 
rence, which  is  often  one  of  the  lower  de- 
grees ;  tills  prevalent  form  is  its  quantiva- 
lence.  The  oxygen  ratio,  although  it  was  naed 
with  the  best  results  in  mineralogy  long  before 
the  new  chemical  theories  were  established,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  rela- 
tive quanti  valences  of  the  different  elements 
contained  in  a,  mineral.  Oxygen  is  in  all  eases 
a  negative  element,  and  the  number  of  its 
atoms  which  are  combined  with  one  atom  of 
any  other  element,  taken  in  connection  with 
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tfa«  doabled  atomic  weigfata  of  the  new  chem- 
istx;,  indioates  the  rel&tive  qnantiTalencee  of 
the  combined  elements.  The  cliocge  of  ideas 
in  regard  to  tlie  modes  of  combination  has 
neoessoril;  produced  a  new  mode  of  writing 
the  B^fnbola  of  minerals.  Under  the  daalietio 
theory,  when  ever;  ternary  oxygen  compoand 
was  supposed  to  consist  ol  one  oxide  acting  the 
part  of  a  base  and  another  oxide  acting  the 

E art  of  an  acid,  the  formula  was  oonstmcted 
y  writing  the  two  oompounda  one  after  the 
other,  ga  KO,SiO,j  or  R,0.,SSiOi,  in  which  R 
stands  for  any  basio  element.  The  new  system 
endesTors  to  tnake  its  fornmlas  rational,  that 
is,  to  construct  them  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  em- 
body the  present  views  in  regard  to  chemical 
combination.  The  elements  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  1,  the  basic,  which  are  positive 
to  those  following;  2,  the  acidic,  which  are 
negative  to  the  foregoing,  lint  positive  to  the 
third  class;  S,  the  acidiSo,  which  are  ne^tive 
to  both  the  first  and  second.  In  a  ternary 
compoand  which  consists  of  one  element  from 
each  of  these  classes,  the  acidific  element  is 
supposed  to  act  as  a  bond  between  the  other 


two,  and  for  that  reason  it  ii 


1  the 


azt,  and  the  acidic  last;  as  Hgi  |[  Oi  ||  Bi. 
It  has  been  explained  that  one  atom  of  each 
element  has  the  power  of  nniting  to  itself  a 
certain  number  of  atoms  (from  one  to  sii)  of 
hydrogen  or  other  nnivslent  element ;  and  just 
as  the  anciente  provided  the  elements  with 
hooks  by  which  they  caught  hold  of  each 
other,  so  modern  chemists  express  the  qnanti' 
valence  of  an  element  by  saying  that  it  has  a 
certain  nnmber  of  bonds  of  attraction.  Mag- 
nesium has  a  qeantivaleuee  of  3,  and  as  there 
ore  two  molecules  of  it  in  the  above  symbol, 
the  total  nnmber  of  ita  bonds  in  the  formula 
jast  given  is  four.  Silicon  has  a  quantivalence 
of  4,  BO  that  the  oiygen  has  four  bonds  to  sat- 
isfy on  each  side,  or  eight  in  all.  As  its  quan- 
tivalence is  2,  the  four  molecules  present  in 
the  compound  have  a  total  uniting  power  of 
eight  Bat  the  whole  ot  the  oxygen  does  not 
always  play  the  part  of  a  nniting  element 
only.  The  number  of  molecules  of  nniting 
oxygen  (or  other  acidiflo  element)  is  equal  to 
the  uomber  cf  bonds  of  attraction  in  the  basic 
or  acidic  element,  according  as  the  former  or 
the  latter  has  the  smaller  nnmber.  In  the  sym- 
bol given  above,  tlie  nnmber  of  oxygen  bonds 
is  jnst  sufficient  to  satisfy  those  ot  the  other 
elements,  but  in  the  symbol  HgOiSi  there 
are  two  bonds  on  one  side  of  the  oiygen  and 
fonr  on  the  other.  In  this  case  part  of  the 
oxygen  la  considered  to  be  combined  with  that 
element  which  has  the  greater  nnmber  of  bonds 
to  be  Batisfled.    When  this  is  the  acidic  ele- 


side ;  as  SiO  ||  Oi  i|  Ug.  If  the  basic  element 
had  possessed  the  greater  quantivalence,  that 
element  would  hare  been  written  at  the  left; 
aa  in  the  symbol  for  chondrodite,  MgiOij 


{0,F),i  II  Sit.  Time  tlie  symbols  are  made  to 
express  the  mineralogist's  views  of  the  consti- 
tution of  minerals. — Seplaeement.  ^Qnersls 
in  their  chemical  composition  are  elementary, 
binary,  ternary,  quaternary,  &a^  according  aa 
the  nnmber  of  molecules  of  which  they  are 
I,  two,  three,  or  four,  &o.    Tliia, 


contain  several  elements.  Enstatite,  which  is 
compoeed  of  magnesium^  oxycen,  and  silicon, 
is  a  ternary ;  and  diaolasito,  wnich  has  magne- 
siom,  iron,  oaldnm,  osgygen,  and  silicon  in  its 
compowtioD,  is  also  only  a  ternary,  since  &» 
first  three  elemente  form  only  one  oasio  mole- 
cole.  In  this  case  each  element  in  tlie  basic 
molecule  is  a  dyad  (that  is,  it  has  a  qnantiTa- 
lenoe  of  2),  and  it  may  not  seem  strange  thalj 
with  equal  powers  of  combination,  they  should 
be  able  to  replace  each  other.  But  other  min- 
erals are  found  which  contain  elemente  of  the 
most  diverse  degrees  of  quantivalence,  and 
therefore  in  the  most  diverse  stetes  of  combi- 
nation. Zircon  sometimes  contains  a  protoxide, 
a  eeaqnioxide,  and  a  deutoxide.  The  law  under 
which  these  diverse  oombinstdona  are  bronght 
harmoniously  together  is  that  "  the  replatung 
power  of  tlie  elements  is  in  proportion  to  their 
combining  power."  Thus  one  molecule  of  an 
element  wtiich  has  four  bonds  of  attraction,  like 
tin,  is  able  to  replace  two  moleoulee  of  an  ele- 
ment  which  has  only  two  bonds  of  attraction, 
like  calcium.  In  stannite,  which  is  a  sulphide  of 
copper,  tin,  and  iron,  the  proportions  of  these 
elements  are  2:1:1.  Copper,  which  is  biva- 
lent, requires  two  atoms  to  occupy  toward 
sulphur  the  same  relation  wliich  one  atom  of 
tin  and  iron  has.  The  proportion  in  which 
any  element  in  any  state  of  combination  mnst 
replace  other  elements  in  a  different  state  may 
be  ascertained  from  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  line  A  contains  the  several  oxides 
that  are  known,  the  line  B  contains  the  same 
oxides  reduoed  to  a  conunon  oxygen  stand- 
ard (0=1),  and  the  line  0  repreaeate  the 
proportions  in  which  tbe  bases  are  inter- 
changeable. The  different  states  are  repre- 
sented by  Greek  letters  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusing fractions.  Thos  the  beta  state  is  see- 
Suioiide  and  the  gamma  state  b  the  deutoxide. 
;  b  used  to  represent  any  bode  element,  and 
it  b  to  be  remembered  tiist,  though  only  oxides 
are  represented  here,  the  rule  holds  good  for 
all  negative  elements. 

A.  RO,  R'O",  RO',  R'O',  RO',  R'O',  EO* 

B.  RO,  RfO,  RiO,  R|0,  RAO,  R»0,  RtO 
0.  oR,  ^R,  jB,  dB,  eR,  CR,  ?S 
Any  element  in  the  tritoiide  state  (eR)  there- 
fore requires  bnt  one  basic  atom  to  replace 
three  borne  atoms  of  an  element  in  the  pro- 
toxide or  dpba  state.  The  method  of  writing 
the  symbol  of  a  mineral  which  has  suffered 
such  substitution  may  be  seen  from  the  sym- 
bols of  magnetite  and  franklinite.    The  former 

in  the  alpha  and  in  the  beta  state 
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at  oombination  with  oxjgen.  Its  ajmbol  b 
(i<iFe+)j3Fe)iOi,  and  it  ie  therefore  a  binary 
compound.  In  franklinite  the  oFe  is  partial^ 
replaced  by  ono  and  maoMneBe  in  the  alpha 
Btata,  and  Iha  BFe  is  partialTj  replaced  by  nuu- 
gaoese  in  the  beta  state.  The  symbol  then  be- 
oomea  [i(2:n,Fe,MnJ+J^Fe,/JMn)].0,.  The  a 
is  not  written,  the  protoxide  slate  being  under- 
Btood  when  no  other  is  mentioned.  The  e&ect 
of  the  law  of  replaoement  is,  that  whatever 
kinds  of  binaries  may  be  united  in  tiie  mineral, 
the  oxygen  ratio  is  onobaDged,  and  the  use  ol 
this  ratio  is  tiierefore  continued  in  mineralo- 
giea,  thoagb  the  oiygen  ia  no  longer  oousidered 
to  be  divided  between  the  baaio  and  addle 
elements.  It  expresses  the  qnantivalence  of 
these  elements,  and  this  is  held  to  I>e  one  of 
the  most  essenldal  oharacteristioa  of  a  mineral 
apeciea.    While  the  power  of  replaoement  has 
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greatly  increased  the  nmnber  of  mineral  spe- 
cies by  preeenting  oa  with  compounds  which 

vary  too  mnoh  to  be  described  nnder  one  name^ 
it  has  lessened  the  number  of  gronps  in  an 
eqnally  marked  degree,  since  the  sutatitntion 
oRen  takes  place  without  materially  a]t«riag 
the  other  characters.  Thus  tourmaline,  which 
is  a  ternary,  sometimes  contains  12  elements, 
and  the  basic  molecole  always  contains  ele- 
ments in  the  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  states. 
Their  proportions  vary  so  much  that  five  classes 
have  been  made  in  which  the  O  ratio  of  these 
three  kinds  of  bases  varies  between  4:12:4 
and  4;66:12;  and  yet  tourmohne  is  □Bnslly 
very  plainly  recognixable  and  posgeesee  very 
persistent  orystallogTaphic  habits — Clatt\fiea- 
tvm  of  the  EUmentt.  With  the  foregoing  ex- 
planations the  foUowing  table  in  which  the 
elements  are  classified  wiU  be  anderstood ; 
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BnuL 

SniBiL 

A.  FtrtmOt. 

ftWjjitaiiLMdium,  CBdnm.  raMdlmn,  lltMnm,  UuUiim,  brdRfilvti. 

Uhun  In  Uu>  «B  MM,  t»nn>(l>. 

B.  ArUada. 

B.  Arttof* 

a.  Inn  nVsmp :  phttzmm.  pilbdlnm,  Iridium,  rltodlnm.  tmalnm, 

1,  Bnlplmr  gnnrp. 

SnlphBr,  wlcnlnm,  tcUnritua,  mo- 

rvbdeDum;  ■!»  tF*.  .Cr,  .Ho. 

MidDm,  (tniDtliUD,  tiHtuD ;  alu  H„  K^  at-  &n. 
b.  AhunlnaiQ  ub.cnmp:    tlotnlnDm  (fiAi):  ■]»  pfa,  fiXa,  pCr, 

8.  Tin  group. 

Hi,  UMlm.  Urcolkuil,  (horiam;  •lWT«t.  >'•-  rMB,TCo.  yFb, 

art™,  ■UlBm;  lim -fi.  yf*.  ttti. 

B.  PtrtKttd 

tfirArtia'Ty 
FhioriDB. 


The  three  kinds,  basic,  acidic,  and  acidific,  are 
arranged  in  three  series.  Each  series  be^ns 
with  a  section  of  perissads,  or  elements  with 
a  qnantivalence  which  is  1,  8,  or  5,  and  ends 
with  a  seotioa  of  artiads,  or  elementa  which 
have  a  qaantivaience  of  3,  4,  or  6,  thus  bring- 
ing tc^ether  allied  elements.  The  basic  artiads 
comprise  two  groups,  one  of  protoxides  and 
seeqnioiidea,  and  the  other  of  dentoxides.  The 
addio  artiads  form  a  tritoxide  and  a  deutoxide 
group.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  each  group 
is  made  np  of  elements  which  occur  in  the 
same  state  of  combination,  or  have  the  some 

Jaantivalence,  and  the  gronps  might  with  per- 
3ct  propriety  be  called  the  alpha,  bets,  &o., 
^onpe.  Each  gronp  therefore  inclndee  not  only 
its  own  leading  elements,  bnt  also  the  a,  ^,  or 
7,  &&,  States  of  other  elements ;  and  there- 
fore each  gronp  comprises  a  series  of  homtsc^ 
moiphons  (or  mntnuly  repiaoeable)  elements. 
II.  CsiBTALUNB  FoBU.  Atoms  are  sapposed 
to  have  definite  shapes,  for  the  greater  number 
of  the  mineral  species  have  exact  geometrical 
forms  which  have  been  oiaseificd  in  ux  sys- 
tems, (See  Cbtbtalloq&apet.)  The  atomic 
form  saems  to  be  different  for  the  different 
elements;  and  since  the  same  element  is  some- 
times fonud  orystallized  in  more  than  one  sys- 
Usa,  it  is  sapposed  that  the  number  of  atoms 


in  the  molecule  inflaemies  its  shape.  Thus  the 
mineral  spedes  palladiom  is  the  native  element 
of  the  same  name,  and  cryetollizes  in  the  iso- 
metrio  system ;  while  allopalladium,  which  is 
also  the  native  element  in  a  pare  state,  is  hex- 
agonal. The  theory  is  that,  while  the  molecule 
of  palladium  oontdns  one  atom,  the  molecule 
of  nllopalladinm  contains  three  atoms  of  the 
some  substance.  The  diamond  (isometric)  and 
graphite  (hexagonal)  are  both  carbon,  and 
form  another  example  of  this  phenomenon, 
which  is  called  isomerism.  A  great  many  of 
the  compoands  are  identical  in  composition, 
bnt  differ  in  form.  Andalusite,  fibrolite,  and 
oyanite  have  the  same  composition,  but  crys- 
tallize in  different  systems,  and  have  a  different 
hardness  and  specific  gravity ;  and  these  differ- 
ences are  ascribed  to  a  more  or  less  condensed 
molecule,  bat  what  the  numerical  relation  of 
the  atoms  in  these  molecnles  is,  has  not  been 
established.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested 
that  the  forms  assumed  may  be  due  to  the 
number  of  negative  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
Thus  protoxides  may  assume  isometric  forms, 
dentoxides  may  be  tetragonal,  and  tritoiides 
hexagonal.  While  this  theory  is  not  entirdy 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  it  would  probably  be 
more  eminently  plansibie  if  otherportions  of 
onr  system  were  more  perfect.    Thus,  though 
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protoxides,  like  water  and  {docio  oxide,  take 

the  hexagonal  instead  of  the  isometric  form, 
this  fact  leads  mineralogiaU  to  look  npon  these 
minerals  aa  being  composed  of  condensed  mole- 
cules coutaininff  three  atoms  of  each  element, 
and  to  write  their  Hpnbols,  HiOi  and  ZdiOi, 
rather  than  reject  the  theory.  This  theoiy 
does  not  aocoont  for  all  the  examples  of  poly- 
morphism, nor  oan  the;  be  accounted  for  with- 
ODt  greater  knowledge  of  the  crystalline  sys- 
tems. Oertain  forms  in  some  of  the  systems, 
when  placed  in  a  particular  position,  are  iden- 
tical, both  in  position  and  angle  of  the  faces, 
with  others  in  entirely  different  systemB. 
Nevertheless,  none  of  the  efforts  to  reduce  the 
crystallographio  systems  below  six  have  been 
eaccessfm.  It  is,  however,  established  that  min- 
erals may  be  isomorphoas  with  others  crystiil- 
lizing  in  a  different  system,  when  their  angles 
01%  nearly  similar.     The  variations  in  the  six 

S stems  depend  upon  the  relative  length  of 
eir  axes ;  and  when  the  axial  dimennons  of 
two  minerals  in  different  systems  ere  nearly 
the  same,  they  may  enter  into  chemical  or 
phrsical  combination  without  violence  to  their 
individual  laws  of  formation.  The  likelihood 
of  SDoh  replacement  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  crystal  lographic  forms  of  minerals, 
thongh  precise  in  general,  are  not  perfectly 
uniform  in  angle.  Even  Uie  most  important 
and  distinctive  angular  measurements  vary  de- 
cidedly, and  since  a  certain  flexibility  thus  ex- 
ists, the  entrance  of  a  difterent  thongh  similar 
mineral  may  take  place  without  altering  the 
angles  beyond  their  ordinary  limits.  The  ex- 
treme variation  of  axial  dimensions  which  may 
take  place  is  shown  by  the  common  and  veir 
well  marked  mineral  caloite,  the  forms  of  which 
include  48  different  rhombohedrons  and  88 
Boalenohedrons,  besides  pyramids  and  prisma. 
It  the  extreme  positive  rhombohedrona  were 
represented  graphically  on  the  same  scale,  one 
would  be  lis  times  as  long  as  the  other.  Yet 
these  extremes  are  so  intimately  connected  by 
gradually  progressive  steps  as  to  forbid  any 
dassillcation  of  them. — Many  theories  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  exact  forms 
assumed  by  minerals,  but  two  of  them  will 
be  suflicient  to  indicate  the  tendency  of  spec- 
ulation. One  is  cbemioal.  It  supposes  that 
the  elementary  atoms  and  moleenles  have  defi- 
nite forms,  and  that  when  two  elements  com- 
bine, their  molecules  take  a  form  which  is 
dependent  on  the  forces  that  produce  the 
combination.  The  introduction  of  a  third  ele- 
ment may  produce  a  complete  rearrangement 
of  the  molecules  and  en  entirely  new  form. 
The  other  theory  is  based  on  physical  laws. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  minerals  crystal- 
lizing in  the  isometric  system  may  be  com- 
posed of  spherical  molecules,  that  being  the 
form  which  any  body  free  to  move  mnst  take 
when  aot«d  on  equally  in  all  directions.  Min- 
erals crystallizing  in  the  other  systems  are  made 
up  of  ellipsoidal  molecules,  and  the  form  is 
tetragonal  or  rhombic,  according  aa  the  lateral 


axes  are  ooniugate  axea  or  conjugate  diame- 
ters of  an  ellipsoid.  These  axes  and  diame- 
ters are  equal  in  all  the  systems  except  the 
triclinic,  where  they  are  unequal,  and  the  ver- 
tical axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two 
in  all  but  the  monoclinic  and  triclinio  systems. 
The  hexagonal  form  may  be  produced  by  an 
ellipaoidal  molecule  in  which  three  conjugate 
diameters  form  the  axes  on  which  the  faces  are 
laid.  Theae  axes  are  called  crystallogenic,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  crystaJlo- 
graphie  axee,  which  are  entirely  distinct.  ICol- 
ecules  are  supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  polsj^ty,  tne  opposite  ends  of  the  conjugate 
axes  or  diameters  representing  the  nortn  and 
Bonth  poles.  By  grouping  them  according  to 
the  known  electrical  laws,  many  of  the  remark- 
able compound  forms  can  be  imitated,  and  an 
interesting  insight  gained  into  the  probable 
constitution  of  minerals.  Local  circumstances 
will  sometimes  alter  the  intensity  of  attraction 
between  the  molecules  in  favor  of  some  one  of 
the  crystallogouic  axes,  and  a  distorted  form 
will  result.  A  more  general  modification  of 
molecular  relations  prodnoes  secondary  planea. 
What  these  local  circumstances  are  is  not 
known,  but  the  character  of  the  mother  liquor, 
or  of  the  solid  matrix  in  which  the  mineral  Is 
formed,  is  oertdnly  one  of  them.  Laboratory 
experiments  prove  this,  and  in  nature  we  find 

3]nlte  assuming  different  modifications  ac- 
ing  as  it  is  found  in  iron  mines  or  in  gyp- 
sum clays;  minerals  collected  from  one  locality 
often  present  a  general  likeness,  and  may  differ 
from  the  same  spedes  found  in  another  n^on. 
— Since  a  orystaJ  increases  by  Hnoeessive  addi- 
tions to  a  minute  molecular  nucleus,  any  vari- 
ations in  the  intensity  of  the  uniting  force  mnst 
produce  alternate  2ones  of  strong  and  weak 
attraction.  These  pulsations  of  the  formative 
force  are  the  cause  of  cleavage,  which  is  due 
to  the  lessened  tenacity  of  the  mineral  along 
those  lines  which  represent  the  period  of  weak 
action  during  the  pulsation.  IIL  PoraioAL 
Obabaotkbistios.  Fracture,  taste,  odor,  po- 
larization, electrical  properties,  and  transpap 
reocy  are  among  the  least  decisive  peculiarities 
of  minerala.  Streak  is  a  very  important  ohar- 
acter  in  all  classes.  Lustre  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  distinguishing  the  two  kinds,  metalHo 
and  non-metallic  minerals.  The  value  of  the 
other  physical  characters  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  mineral  under  examination.  Among 
those  possessing  metallic  lustre,  the  hardneea, 
specific  gravity,  color,  and  state  of  aggr«^tion 
are  far  more  serviceable  than  with  those  of 
non-metallic  lustre.  The  origin  of  physical 
properties  is  unknown,  but  it  is  oertain  that 
some  of  them,  as  transparency,  polarization, 
and  refraction,  depend  npon  the  relations  of 
the  molecules  toward  light;  lustre,  color,  and 
streak  may  have  a  similar  origin,  varied  by  the 
operation  of  the  forces  which  formed  the  min- 
eraL  To  these  foroes,  tenacity,  ductility,  and 
state  of  ^gregation  may  also  probably  be  a»- 
oribed.    Bome  of  the  above  mentioned  ohsrso- 
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ten,  and  also  hardnew  and  speoifio  graTitr, 
may  b«  due  partly  or  entirely  to  the  Btat«  of 
chemical  oombiQatioQ.  ItLtubeen  showrithat 
the  Hiperior  hardnoM  and.  specific  gravitj'  of 
the  epidote  group  of  minerala,  as  compared 
witli  the  Boapolite  groap,  may  be  explained 
by  Hippoeiiig  that  tlw  molecule  of  the  former 
la  more  oondensed  than  that  of  the  latter. — 
Clamifieation  of  Mineral*.  The  ejplanatiQiis 
above  pven  embody  the  leading  principles 
upon  which  the  nmnerous  minerals  fonna  in 
nature  are  diatJogQished  from  each  other  and 
arranged  in  related  groups.  The  unit  in  niin- 
eralt^y  is  the  species.  A  mineral  species  must 
have  a  definite  composition  and  individual 
charaoteriBtics  of  form,  sufficient  to  establish 
its  difference  from  ali  others.  The  mode  of 
ooeorrenoe  may  be  gaseoua,  fluid,  or  solid;  the 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  atmoBphere,  water, 
and  mercury  are  all  native  minerals,  tm  well 
as  the  wild  snbstances.    But  definiteness  of 


rocks.  While  (be  latter  are  composed  of  min- 
eral substancee,  the  indefiniteneas  of  tbeir  con- 
atitntion  prevents  tbeir  classification  and  de- 
scription by  the  accurate  methods  known  in 
minenJogy.  Even  in  the  latter  science  a  cer- 
t^n  latitude  in  oomposition  is  necessarily  al- 
lowed, as  minerals  are  seldom  perfectly  pure. 
Elements  foreign  to  those  which  properly  com- 
pose tbe  mineral  are  nearly  aiways  present, 
and  when  their  amonnt  is  large  in  proportioii 
to  the  whole,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a 
new  species  should  be  made.  The  tendency  of 
the  bwt  authorities  is  to  restrict  the  number 
<rf  species  as  maoh  as  possible,  and  to  describe 
the  modifications,  where  the  uanal  characteris- 
tics of  the  mineral  are  not  much  a]t«red,  as 
varietieB.  Thus  under  pyroxene  Prof.  Dana 
deawibea  31  varietiea,  and  nnder  amphibole  20. 
Tourmaline  has  already  been  cited  as  a  case  of 
extreme  variation  in  chemical  composition,  and 
caloite  in  crystalline  form,  the  variation  in  both 
eases  being  in  remarkably  well  characterized 
apeoiee.  In  the  fifth  edition  of  Dana's  "Min- 
c^ogT  "  (16S8),  8S8  species  are  desoribed.  and 
the  number  of  varieties  is  probably  two  or  three 
times  as  great.  The  classification  of  these  spe- 
dea  is  based  upon  chemical  composition ;  com- 
pounds of  one  kind,  as  dlicates  or  sniphides. 
Wing  placed  together  and  subdivided  into 
groups  having  the  same  general  symbol,  or  the 
same  crystalline  form,  or  some  common  physi- 
cal character.  The  arrangement  according  to 
eompoaition  will  be  understood  by  referring 
to  tne  table  of  elements  given  above.  Six 
general  divirions  are  made :  1.  Kative  elements, 
ineloding  any  element  in  the  pure  state,  and 
any  compound  of  two  elements  in  the  same 
aeries  and  group.  There  are  30  elements 
known,  forming  26  mineral  species.  Gold, 
silver,  platinnm,  iridium,  palladinm,  mercury, 
Of^per,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  tel- 
lurium, sulphur,  selenium,  carbon,  nitrogen, 
aitd  oxj^en  are  certainly  found  native ;  while 
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iron,  anc,  and  tin,  though  reported,  are  some- 
what doubtful,  if  meteoric  iron  is  excluded  as 
not  having  been  sabjected  to  terrestrial  con- 
ditions. When  elements  from  two  or  more 
groups  are  united  in  a  mineral,  we  are  bronght 
to  the  stady  of  compounds,  which  forms  all 
the  remaining  part  of  mineralogy,  inclnding 
five  divisions.  3.  All  componnds  in  which  the 
negative  element  is  token  from  the  arsenic  or 
sulphur  group  (series  II.  in  the  table).  This  di- 
vision therefore  includes  phosphides,  arsenides, 
antimonides,  bismnthides,  sulphides,  selenides, 
tellurides,  and  double  oomponnda,  as  sulph-an- 
timonides,  sulpho-bismuthides,  Ac. ;  in  tOl,  110 
species.  8.  Oompounds  In  which  the  negative 
element  is  taken  from  group  A,  series  III.,  and 
therefore  this  division  comprises  all  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides,  numbering  28  n)ecies. 
4.  Compounds  cont^ning  the  n^ative  element 
of  group  B,  series  III.,  or  fiuoridea,  18  in  num- 
ber. 6.  Oxygen  compounds,  the  negative  ele- 
ment being  taken  from  group  0,  series  III. 
This  division  exceeds  all  others  in  the  number 
of  its  species  (587)  and  in  the  abnudsnce  of  its 
minerals,  which  form  probably  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  globe.  6.  Those  compounds  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  which  are  called  "  or- 
ganic," of  which  78  species  are  recognized. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  more  than  100  new 
species  have  been  reported  since  1866,  and 
though  some  of  these  may  not  be  sustained, 
the  interest  taken  in  miner^ogy  as  a  speculative 
Bcience  is  rapidly  extending  onr  knowledge  of 
minerals  and  the  discovery  of  new  species. — A 
general  classification  of  spedes  having  been 
made  according  to  chemical  composition,  as 
above  explained,  groups  are  formed,  each  of 
which  contains  minerals  of  one  type.  A  min- 
eral type  includes  spedes  which  closely  resem- 
ble each  other  in  ^crystalline  form,  and  have  a 
related  elementary  composition.  Thus  eight 
similar  compounds  of  protoxides  and  deutoi idea 
are  fonnd  to  crystalUze  in  the  isometric  system, 
and  are  all  of  tlie  "spinel  type."  Crystallized 
minerals  containing  ferric  anhydride  assume 
either  inclined  or  hemihedral  forma,  and  there- 
fore coostitnte  a  well  marked  type.  Amor- 
phous minerals  are  necessarily  classed  with 
those  crystalline  species  which  they  resemble 
in  composition,  as  their  lack  of  definite  form  is 
looked  npon  not  as  a  characteristic,  but  as  tlie 
lack  of  one.  This  mode  of  ranking  them  does 
no  violence  to  the  theory  held  by  some  that 
they  are  formed  from  matter  in  the  colloidal 
state.  No  oniform  system  of  comparison  has 
yet  been  discovered  which  will  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  all  classes  of  minerals.  Each 
element  appears  to  have  a  definite  form,  which 
it  tends  to  assume  under  all  circnmstances ; 
and  if  the  strength  of  this  tendency  varies 
with  each  one,  the  form  of  any  given  species 
will  either  be  that  of  some  dominant  element, 
or  a  compound  one  resulting  from  the  inter- 
action of  all  the  substances  oontdned  in  it. 
But  nothing  is  known  of  such  a  scale  of  crys- 
tallographio  forces  except  that,  in  the  some- 
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what  OMosl  jtutaporitioDB  branght  sbont  by 
the  present  syBtem  of  arnujgenient,  we  find 
diSerent  oomponnda,  snoh  as  sulphates  and 
oorbonateB,  crystallized  in  different  fornu ; 
while  a  species  which  is  a  oomponnd  of  both 
these,  a  Bulpbato-oarbonate,  has  the  general 
fonn  of  the  sniphates.  From  this  fact  it  is 
oonolnded  that  salphar  has  a  more  enerEetio 
formative  power  than  carbon.  An  eicdlent 
and  Bimple  example  of  the  principles  on  which 
mineral  types  and  groups  are  arranged  will  be 
found  in  Dana'a  "Mineralogy,"  fifth  edition, 
p.  84,  nnder  the  head  of  "  Snlphidea." — Nomen- 
elatura.  Kineralogiste  have  chosen  the  ter- 
mination iU  to  characterize  the  names  of  their 
species.  ItU  or  Um  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  ap- 
pended  to  some  word  signifying  a  quality,  lo- 
cality, or  some  other  fact  relating  to  the  min- 
eral. SwniaUUt,  for  instance,  referred  to  the 
red  oolor  of  the  powder,  and  tyenitei  took  its 
name  from  Syene  in  E^^t,  Werner,  in  the 
last  century,  introduced  tiie  custom  of  naming 
minerals  after  persons,  and,  though  mnoh  op- 
posed for  yeara,  especially  by  French  minerd- 
ogists,  this  is  now  the  common  usage.  Its 
popularity  does  not  spring  so  mach  from  the 
desire  to  do  honor  to  discoverers  and  distin- 
guished men,  as  from  the  liability  to  error 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  name  a  mineral 
from  some  eap[iosed  quality  while  the  infor- 
mation about  it  is  still  imperfect  Many  other 
tenninatioDS  are  in  use,  as  ine,  ane,  ene,  aw, 
age,  ome,  oU,  Ak.  ;  but  these  have  come  down 
to  ns  from  former  years.  At  present  the  rule 
is  to  use  the  temiinatjon  iU,  or  if  another  is 
employed  the  latter  must  be  applied  to  all 
minerals  of  the  same  class.  A  great  advance 
in  uniformity  has  been  made  by  Dana,  who 
undertook  a  thorough  collation  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  science,  and  applied  the  law  of 
priority  wherever  it  could  be  done  without 
injury,  thus  restoring  many  old  names.  While 
its  la  used  for  minerals,  yte  is  used  (or  rook 
masses,  which,  to  deserve  the  application  of 
the  word,  should  consist  principally  or  entire- 
ly of  the  compact  mineral.  Thus  doleryte 
and  pyroxenyte  are  massive  deposits  of  the 
minerals  dolerite  and  pyroxene. — Mineralology 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Study  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  formation  of  minerals. 
While  tiie  chemist  aonstantly  endeavors  to 
work  with  pure  materials  and  to  have  but  few 
elements  present  in  the  artificial  production  of 
mineral  compounds,  nature  has  undoubtedly 
formed  many  or  all  of  the  mineral  species  from 
sources  in  which  a  great  number  of  elements 
were  mixed.  The  circumstances  nnder  which 
these  elements  were  brought  together,  their 
proportion,  and  the  iidnenoes  to  which  they 
were  individually  or  oolleotively  subjected  af- 
terward, must  have  varied  within  very  wide 
limita  \  and  the  (act  that  definite  and  unvarying 
species  have  been  produced  from  heterogene. 
ous  compounds  Is  proof  of  the  operation  of 
fixed  and  probably  simple  l&ws.    On  the  other 


hand,  the  slif^t  differences  whiofa  ere  notiee- 
able  in  the  characteristic  marks  of  a  greM 
many  spedea  are  probably  the  traoea  of  the 
diSerent  conditions  under  which  the  individn- 
als  of  the  species  were  formed.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  laws,  and  of  the  forces  which 
have  modified  them,  forms  the  specnlatiTe 
part  of  mineralogioal  science,  and  m^ee  the 
science  itself  an  important  factor  both  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  in  the  development  of 
chemical  knowledge.  The  present  state  o(  this 
knowledge  will  not  permit  a  trustworthy  state- 
ment o(  miueraiological  facts  within  the  limits 
of  this  article.  It  is  suffident  to  point  oat 
some  of  the  modes  in  which  oomponnds  may 
be  formed.  These  are :  1,  union  of  two  gase> 
ona  elements-  2,  union  of  one  gaaeous  and  one 
fluid  or  solid  element ;  8,  union  of  two  floida ; 
4,  union  of  one  finid  and  one  solid ;  6,  combi- 
nations at  a  high  temperature  (igneona  fluidity 
forming  a  matrix  from  which  species  separate 
oncoolmg);  6,  oombinatiooB  at  alow  tempera- 
ture.— Art\fieiai  MinaraU.  By  imitating  thcM 
and  other  prooeasea,  many  of  uie  ohAracteriatte 
Bpecies  may  be  reproduced,  and  the  comlunft- 
tions  always  show  themsdves  to  be  governed 
by  the  same  laws  that  are  discernible  in  the 
formation  of  true  minerals.  These  artificial 
minerals  mostly  result  from  three  souroea :  the 
study  of  chemical  laws  by  experimental  pro- 
oesaes,  the  desire  to  produce  gems  by  artificial 
means,  and  the  casual  formation  of  definite  min- 
eral compounds  in  metallnrgical  work.  Of  the 
salts  which  reanit  from  chemical  reactions,  a 
great  number  have  been  found  in  natnre.  Of 
minerals  used  as  gems,  the  ruby,  aquamarine, 
garnet,  topaz,  spinel,  chrysoberyl,  apatite,  sad 
others  have  been  prodnced,  bnt  not  of  a  size 
large  enough  to  make  them  useful  as  orna- 
ments or  tiieir  manufacture  profitable.  Met- 
allurgical processes,  where  high  tempieratares 
and  the  action  of  gaseous  substances  ar«  long 
continued,  and  where  compounds  of  all  degreee 
of  fusibility  are  melted  and  chemically  com- 
bined, are  a  fruitful  aouroe  of  artificial  and 
very  perfect  minerals.  A  few  furnace  products 
have  never  been  found  in  nature.  While  arti- 
ficial minerals  are  apt  to  be  less  perfectly  crya- 
taliized  than  the  native  spedmena,  they  are 
also  apt  to  be  of  mmpler  forms,  and  have 
sometdmee  served  to  determine  the  primitive 
angle  when  it  could  not  be  decided  by  natnral 
specimens.  —  Hutorieal,  Wlule  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  min- 
erala,  and  observed  the  existence  of  crystals 
and  the  importance  of  physical  characters, 
their  complete  ignorance  of  all  onr  modes  of 
inveetigation  prevented  their  obtaining  any 
real  loiowledgo  of  the  distinctive  species. 
Stones  of  the  most  diverse  composition,  some 
minerals  and  some  rocks,  were  grouped  undei 
one  name,  and  it  is  freqnentiy  imposrible  to 
recogniEe  from  their  description  the  minerals 
they  knew.  Theophrastus  (815  B.  0.)  waa  the 
earliest  writer  on  the  subject,  though  other 
authors  freqnentiy  referred  to  minerals  aa  rem- 
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edke,  naoally  of  Uie  miraonloiiB  kind.  Pass- 
ing to  the  Ohristiftii  era,  we  find  Pbny  writiiig 
oa  this  anbjeot  in  the  Ist  century,  and  Dios- 
ooridee  in  the  same  or  tiw  following:  after 
which  there  is  a  blank  until  the  11th  cen- 
tnry,  when  Avioenoa  divided  minerals  into 
fonr  classes,  stones,  salts,  aolphnrons  or  in- 
fiamiosbie  bodieti,  and  oartha.  The  "stoaes" 
were  chiefly  silicates,  and  rode  as  this  classifi- 
cation is,  it  was  not  until  long  after  ohemioal 
adanoe  had  made  its  mark  that  anything  very 
mnoh  saperior  was  advanoed,  the  principal  im- 
provement made  in  more  than  six  centuries 
Deing  the  snbstitntion  of  metals  for  "stones." 
Affrioola  (lB48-'60)  wrote  several  works,  stud- 
ied the  external  oharaoters  of  minerals,  and 
based  his  arrangement  upon  those  which  are 
apparent  to  the  aensea.  The  alobemioal  atud- 
iea  of  the  soooeeding  eentoriee  bore  some 
fnrit,  both  in  the  discovery  of  new  apeoiee 
and  in  the  addition  of  heating  and  fusion  as 
modes  of  investigstion.  Passing  over  Lin- 
nnns  (17S6)  and  Wallerius  (1747),  who  was  the 
first  to  write  a  systematio  descriptive  work  on 
this  subject,  we  come  to  Cronstedt  of  Sweden, 
who  in  1758  first  pointed  out  the  distinction 
between  rocks  and  minerals  which  now  enters 
into  the  fundamental  definition  of  the  latter. 
He  based  his  system  upon  chemical  proper- 
ties. Rom^  de  IJale,  in  1772-'88,  made  the 
first  systematio  effort  to  apply  the  principles  of 
crysttulography  to  the  science,  though  Nicho- 
las Bteno  had  in  the  preoeding  centnry  pointed 
out  the  fundamental  fact  that,  with  ul  their 
variations  of  form,  the  faces  of  orystala  pre- 
served tha  some  angnlar  relations;  and  later 
Gulielmini  discovered  tliat  cleavage  gave  con- 
stant forms.  Werner  of  Freiberg  published  in 
1774  a  work  on  the  "Bstemal  Ooaracters  of 
lUnerals,'Mn  which  he  gave  a  much  needed 
precision  to  the  descriptive  part  of  mineralogy, 
and  retuned  the  "  natural  affinity,"  or  chemi- 
cal oompodtion,  as  the  grand  basis  of  classi- 
fication, though  the  mode  of  oarrying  out  the 
idea  recalls  Avioeana's  work,  seven  centuries 
before.  Werner  also  made  four  classes,  earths, 
salts,  inflammables,  and  metals,  the  first  named 
being  further  divided  into  ailicions,  ar^lla- 
oeous,  calcareous,  and  taloose ;  bnt  the  silicions 
division  was  mode  to  include  nearly  all  the 
hard  minerals,  without  regard  to  composition. 
It  was  under  this  form  tnat  mineralogy  was 
introduced  to  English  students  by  Eirwan  in 
1784.  The  soienoe  now  began  to  receive  con- 
stant and  important  additions,  the  three  modes 
of  determination  which  still  remain  criteria 
(crystalline  form,  chemical  composition,  and 
physical  characters)  being  each  In  turn  ele- 
vated to  a  position  of  dominant  importance. 
In  1783  De  Lisle  published  a  second  edi- 
tion, in  which  crystallography  received  in- 
creased attention;  and  in  1801  Hafly's  Traiti 
de  minirahgU  appeared,  in  which  crystallog- 
raphy was  made  the  principal  agent  in  the  de- 
termination of  mineral  apedee.  He  rediscov- 
ered the  importance  of  cleavage,  and  afforded 


a  mathematical  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non, referred  the  numerous  secondary  forms  to 
a  fundamental  molecule  of  invariable  shape, 
and  reduced  all  crystal  forms  to  six  systems, 
based  upon  the  following  forms;  1,  the  regular 
octahedron;  2,  the  rhombohedron ;  3,  octahe- 
dron with  a  square  base;  4,  the  octahedron 
with  a  rectangular  base ;  C,  the  prism  with  a 
symmetrical  oblique  base;  and  fl,  the  prism 
with  an  unsymmetrical  oblique  base.  By  ref- 
erence to  the  article  Cbtbtalioqbapht  it  will 
be  seen  that,  though  the  details  of  his  system 
have  been  clianged  the  axial  difFerences  recog- 
nised by  him  remain.  In  his  system  oheini<uI 
composition  and  physical  charactera  were  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  crystal! ographic  habits. 
He  made  four  classes:  1,  free  acids;  S,  sub- 
stances which  are  metallic  but  do  not  present  a 
metallic  appearance,  in  which  were  included 
the  eight  genera,  lime,  barytes,  strontitea, 
magnesia,  alumina,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
together  with  the  silicates;  8,  metallic  sub- 
stances; 4,  nnmetallio  combustible  substances. 
In  1804  Mohs  of  Vienna  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  collection  of  minerals,  in  which  the 
external  characteristics  alone  were  used  to 
deecribe  them.  In  1820  he  expanded  bis  ideas 
into  a  "Natural  History"  system,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  group  together  all  minerals 
which  presented  similar  charactera  in  regard 
t«  taste,  lustre,  gravity,  streak,  hardness,  &c. 
No  tests  were  used  which  destroyed  the  mine- 
ral, such  as  acids  and  fusion.  £ach  group  was 
gradually  reduced  by  a  process  of  comparison 
and  exclusion  to  its  individual  members.  This 
method  was  borrowed  from  other  fields  of 
science,  and  its  nomenclatare  repeated  the 
classes,  orders,  and  genera  of  zoology  and 
botany.  The  ayatem,  thongh  it  has  proved  to 
be  entirely  unfitted  to  this  science,  did  much 
good  by  requiring  greater  precision  in  descrip- 
tion, bringing  out  many  true  relationships  be- 
tween species,  and  discarding  unimportant  dis- 
tinctions which  were  flooding  the  science  with 
false  s^ies.  It  is  still  uswl,  with  modifica- 
tiona,  in  mineralogical  keys  which  are  con- 
strocted  for  the  use  of  young  stndenta,  and 
persons  little  versed  in  the  atudy.  Mohs's 
classification  included  three  classes:  class  I 
contained  four  orders,  gas,  water,  acid,  and 
salt,  and  included  bodies  which  have  taste, 
give  no  bituminous  odor,  and  have  a  gravity 
below  8'8 ;  class  2,  bodies  which  have  no  taste, 
but  are  of  specific  gravity  above  1'8;  class  8, 
fluid  bodies  with  bituminous  odor,  and  taste- 
less bodice  of  specific  gravity  below  1  '8.  This 
system  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  not 
only  held  sway  in  Germany  for  40  years,  bnt 
extended  into  England  and  America.  Two  of 
the  modes  of  determining  minerals,  crystalline 
form  and  physical  characters,  hod  now  received 
the  attention  of  able  advocates,  and  were  in 
rapid  process  of  development  by  minoraloeista 
throughout  the  world.  The  third,  that  which 
stands  at  the  head  in  the  present  system,  is 
chemioal  composition,  which  received  from 
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Berzelius  gome  time  before  1816  (French  edi- 
tion, 1819)  its  first  decisive  impetus.  Tb&t 
ohemist  looked  opoa  miDeralo^  ea  properlr  a 
mere  branch  of  his  own  favunte  science.  He 
explained  mineral  as  ha  explained  other  oom- 
poands  on  the  daalistic  theory,  according  to 
which  tbey  were  made  up  of  an  electro-posi- 
tive  and  an  electro-negative  element  or  radical. 
His  olassiflcation  incladed  two  great  sroapB, 
the  first  composed  of  native  metals  and  bina- 
ries, not  containing  oxygen;  and  the  second 
of  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  oxides, 
hydrates,  Hi!ioate»,  alumina-silicates,  tuogstates, 
boratea,  carbonates,  &o. ;  each  acid,  or  each 
electro-negative  element,  having  its  own  divi- 
sion as  now.  He  introduced  into  the  Bcience 
the  exact  methodii  of  chemistry,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  constant  analysis,  so  that  the  ex- 
isting mode  of  mineralogical  study  is  known 
as  the  Berzolian,  improved  by  the  addition  cf 
crystallography  and  the  special  study  of  ex- 
ternal marks.^While  the  science  was  thus  re- 
ceiving constant  aooessions  in  Germany  and 
Sweden,  the  French  mineralogistB  were  also 
working  out  various  schemes  of  classification. 
Unable  to  produce  a  harmonious  arrangement 
on  any  simple  plan,  they  adopted  a  mixed 
system.  Brongniart,  in  his  Traiti  ilimtn' 
tain  (ISOT)  and  Tableau  de*  upioet  mini- 
ralei  (1633),  olaa»fied  the  earthy  minerals  ac- 
cording to  the  negative  element,  and  the  me- 
tallic ones  according  to  the  positive  element. 
He  bad  two  grand  divisions,  the  inorganic  and 
organic.  In  the  first  were  included  20  "min- 
eralizers,"  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  bdI- 
phur ;  the  second  class,  miiaux  auU>ptidet,  con- 
tains true  metals  and  their  compoands;  while 
the  third  class,  mitaux  MUroptide*,  contains 
other  bases  and  forms  two  orders,  one  of  oom- 

gtands  without,  and  one  of  those  with  an  acid, 
eudant,  in  his  Traiti  da  miairalogie  (1824), 
endeavored  to  restrict  the  classification  of  min- 
erals to  their  chemical  reactions.  He  formed 
three  grand  genera,  based  apon  the  character- 
istic negative  element  Gazolytes  contained 
a  negative  element  capable  of  forming  stable 
gaseous  compounds  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or 
fluoric  acid,  and  included  carbon,  silicon,  chlo- 
rine, &e.  Leacolytes  conttuned  a  negative  ele- 
ment which  does  not  form  such  stable  gaseons 
compounds,  bnt  gives  colorless  solutions  with 
acids.  Chroioolytes,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
colored  solutions  with  acids.  Though  this  ar- 
rangement supplanted  that  of  HaOy,  the  group- 
ings of  minerals  formed  under  it  were  of  the 
most  hetercgeueons  character.  DnfrSnoy  in 
1844  published  the  first  edition  of  a  treatise 
in  which  a  mixed  system  was  again  present«d. 
He  recognized  natural  groups  in  some  of  which 
the  bases  bore  the  important  part,  and  in 
others  the  acids.  In  these  mixed  systems  the 
bases  are  the  real  ground  of  classification,  bat 
the  importance  and  number  of  the  sUioates, 
and  the  fact  that  the  baae  plays  a  secondary  part 
in  most  of  them,  oompel  an  exception  to  be 
made  in  their  favor  In  any  scheme  where  the 


baMsaremadethecbaracteristdoelementa.  Tlie 
French  school  has  always  been  distingnished 
for  eminence  in  crystallographio  and  phynoal 
Tesearche»,  the  latest  development  of  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  Descluizeaux's  admirable  investiga' 
tions  into  the  optical  properties  of  minerals,  by 
which  the  recognition  of  many  obscure  spedee 
has  been  greatly  aided.  The  mixed  clasaifics- 
tion  of  the  French,  however,  has  been  reject«d. 


favor  of  the  Berzelian  mode. — In  1840 
Qnstav  Rose  of  Berlin  published  a  work  on 
crystallography,  in  whicn  the  six  erystaUine 
systems  formed  the  general  dlvinons,  in  each 
of  which  the  minerals  were  arranged  in  genera 
and  speciee,  according  to  their  chemical  com- 
position. In  18C2  he  published  his  KryttaUo- 
e/t«mUch«i  itin«raltyitetii,  in  which  the  chem- 
ical composition  is  nsed  both  to  determine 
the  general  arrangement  and  to  fix  the  individ- 
ual species,  which  are  grouped  into  genera  by 
their  crystal! ographic  characters.  Eis  metiiod 
of  arrangement  was ;  1,  simple  bodies ;  3,  com- 
pounds  of  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  arsa- 
nic,  and  antimony ;  8,  compounds  of  cUohne, 
finorine,  iodine,  and  bromine ;  4,  oxygen  com- 
pounds. Rammelsberg,  in  several  works,  and 
espedally  in  bis  BandoVfCK  dtr  Mineralehtmit, 
has  paid  great  attention  to  the  constitntion  of 
minerals,  their  relationshipe,  the  laws  r^ulo- 


Wid  phyiikalitehen  QeologU,  entered  into  the 
genesis  of  minerals,  and,  though  his  views  have 
been  frequentiy  rebutted,  he  exerted  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  science. 
Germany  continnee  to  be  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive fields  for  the  advancement  of  this  science. 
Tschermach,  Leonhardt,  Ueesenberg,  and  oth- 
ers issue  periodical  reviews  of  progress,  miner- 
alogical magazines  are  published,  and  a  sreat 
nnmber  of  works  on  the  science  in  all  its 
branches  are  constantly  issued.  The  Germsa 
school  now  probably  includes  a  greater  nnm- 
ber of  distingnished  names  than  any  other, 
thongh  the  ecienoe  is  r^idly  advancing  in  all 
countries. — In  the  United  States  mineralogy 
had  been  but  little  cultivated  before  the  begin- 
ningof  the  present  century.  A  few  collectjons 
of  minerals  had  been  brought  from  Europe, 
but  the  treatises  of  Eirwan  uid  Jameson  were 
almost  the  only  works  that  oonid  be  consulted 
with  reference  to  them,  and  very  few  were 
acquainted  with  these.  In  181S  Prof.  Parker 
Cleaveland  of  Bowdoin  college  published  "An 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geol- 
ogy," which  was  well  received  botii  in  Ameri- 
ca  and  in  Europe  as  a  work  of  sdentiflc  impor- 
tance, and  particularly  useful  for  the  informa- 
tion it  afforded  respecting  American  miner- 
als. The  author,  following  the  general  plan 
of  Brongniart  at  that  time,  songht  to  nnite 
with  the  precise  descriptive  language  of  the 
system  of  Werner  the  chemical  dassifieation 
of  the  French  mineralogists.    His  work  was 
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for  mutj  years  highly  popular,  and  indeed  al- 
moet  the  on]y  one  la  use  by  American  mineral- 
ogists.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1B22. 
Ten  years  afterward  Prof.  CharleB  U.  Shepard 
of  New  Haven  pabliafaed  the  first  part  of  his 
"  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,"  and  in  188B  the  sec- 
ond part.  He  adopted  the  arranKement  of 
Moha  with  little  variation,  making  tlia  natural 
history  or  external  characters  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  means  of  determining  the  species.  He 
however  appended  a  table  in  which  the  miner- 
ale  were  also  arranged  according  to  their  chem- 
ical affinities.  Francis  Algor  of  Boston  repub- 
lished the  then  recent  "Treatise  on  Mineral- 
0^  "  prepared  by  Robert  Allan  from  Phillips's 
"Mineralogy,"  enlar^ng  it  by  nnmerous  no- 
tices of  American  minerals  and  of  recent  dis- 
coveries. Like  the  Ust  named  work,  it  was 
particnlorly  interesting  for  presenting  many 
new  fact«  in  the  development  of  the  mineralo- 
gy of  the  United  States.  Prof.  James  D.  Dona 
of  New  Haven  commenced  in  1637  the  publi- 
cation of  his  treatises  npon  mineralogy  by  the 
issue  of  the  first  edition  of  "A  Bystem  of  Min- 
eralogy, including  an  aitended  Treatise  upon 
CryBtuIography."  Five  editions  of  this  work 
have  been  published.  In  those  of  1837  and 
1844  the  natural  history  system  of  Mohs  was 
extended  and  solidified,  hut  in  the  third  edition 
this  was  abandoned,  and  the  author  presented 
his  work  with  a  classification  that  claimed  no 
inherent  virtue  but  convenience.  He  how- 
ever suggested  a  oombination  of  the  chemical 
and  crystallographio  methods,  which  in  18C4 
was  embodied  with  alterations  in  a  fourth  edi- 


ista  were  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  when 
the  fifth  edition  appeared  in  18SS  the  "new 
chemistry"  with  its  rational  symbols  and  its 
new  tenets  had  been  established,  and  was  need 
by  the  side  of  the  old  method  in  this  work. 


1  ^ord  students  a  tabular  arrangement  by 
which  the  name  of  given  specimens  can  be  aa- 
cert^ned.  The  book  bears  to  minerals  a  rela- 
tion similar  to  that  which  a  dictionary  bears 
to  words ;  it  gives  accurate  definitions  of  them 
on  a  systematic  plan.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  with  these  definitions,  and  in  fact  Frof. 
Dana's  method  does  not  commence  with  the 
system,  but  with  the  species.  When  all  the 
facts  of  compotdtion,  crystal  form,  and  phys- 
ical character  of  a  species  are  known,  it  can 
readily  he  placed  with  those  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  minerals  which  resemble  each  other  in 
these  things  necessarily  form  a  group.  Partial 
differences  give  rise  to  sub-gronps,  and  resem- 
blances between  entire  groups  cause  the  for- 
mation of  divisions.  The  system  is  therefore 
strictly  rational.  In  other  respects  Dana's  fifth 
edition  is  a  great  advance  upon  any  previous 
publication  in  this  branch  of  science.  He  has 
adopted  fixed  rules  for  nomenclatnre  and  or- 
thography, collated  almost  every  work  for  sy-  , 
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order,  and  performed  maco 

way  uiat  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

■HHUL  POINT,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Iowa  CO.,  Wisconsin,  on  a  branch  of  the  Peoa- 
tonica  river,  47  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Madison, 
and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Mineral  Point  rail- 
road (SS  m.  long),  connecting  it  with  the  Illi- 
Dois  Central  railroad  at  Warren,  111. ;  pop.  in 
1670,  8,276.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  min- 
eral region,  yielding  lead,  copper,  and  dno.  and 
contuns  several  hotels,  numerous  stores,  foun- 
deries,  smelting  works  for  lead  and  liao,  and 
breweries.  There  are  eight  public  schools,  in- 
cluding a  high  school,  three  private  schools, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  five  churches, 

■DIERIL  SPBUG8,  those  which  are  impreg- 
nated with  minerals  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pos- 
sess medicinal  properties.  They  dilTer  from 
ordinary  springs  by  the  larger  volume  of  gases, 
especiaily  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  mineral  ingre- 
dients held  in  solution  in  their  waters,  and  the 
peculiar  smell,  taste,  and  sometimes  color  im- 
parted by  the  solution ;  many  of  them  also  by  a 
tiigher  temperature,  called  thermal  springs  (76° 
to  212°  F.),  Some  issue  from  the  eaiih  like 
foontains,  foaming  and  steaming;  others  with 
aconttnuoOBorintermittingnoise,  gurgling  and 
hissing.  Like  ordinary  springs,  tney  are  found 
at  every  altitude  and  in  all  climates.  Borne 
break  at  boiling  heat  through  a  crust  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  some  issue  witii  almost  icy  cold- 
ness from  among  luxuriant  vegetation.  Many 
snlphur  springs  destroy  all  vegetation  around 
them ;  others  (colcareons)  cover  organic  struo- 
tures  with  incrustations.  The  waters  of  min- 
eral springs  ore  used  both  for  drinking  and  bath- 
ing; their  vapors  for  baths ;  and  their  spray, 
with  the  evolved  gases,  for  inhaling.  The  an< 
cients  ascribed  supernatural  properties  to  min- 
eral springs,  and  their  priests,  especially  thde  of 
.^Isculapius,  placed  their  sanctuaries  near  tbem, 
as  at  the  alkaline  springs  of  Nauplia  and  the 
gas  springs  of  Dodona.  Such  places  were  pro- 
vided not  only  with  baths,  hospitals,  and  med- 
ical schools,  but  also  with  theatres  and  other 
resorts  for  amusement,  and  were  desi^nied  both 
for  worship  and  for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  springs  of  llierapolis 
imparted  a  red  color  to  the  roots  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  juices  of  the  latter  mixed  with' 
the  water  produced  a  purple  dye.  Philostra- 
tus  says  that  the  Greek  soldiers  wounded  in 
the  battle  on  the  Caicus  were  healed  by  the 
waters  of  Agamemnon's  spring  near  Smyrna. 
The  pythoness  was  thought  to  be  inspired  by 
bathing  in  the  Castalian  spring  and  inhaling 
the  vapors  of  the  steaming  cave  at  DelphL 
JosephuB  relates  that  Herod  sought  relief  from 
his  terrible  disease  in.  the  thermal  Bprings  of 
Oallirrhoe.  The  springs  of  Tiberias,  which 
have  a  temperature  o(  from  86"  te  IBO"  F,, 
were  used  by  the  Romans,  and  are  still  fre- 

Suented  by  patients  from  all  parts  of  Asia 
Unor.  The  most  celebrated  bathing  place  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  the  hot  sidpbnr  springi' 
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{IW  F.)  of  BtutB  on  the  Knif  of  N&pleo.  Is- 
ohia.  once  covarod  with  t£e  Tillaa  and  pa]flc«a 
of  toe  Bomans,  still  maintuns  the  reputation 
of  its  thermal  waters  and  vapor  baths.  The 
Boiaana  discovered  monv  of  the  most  impor- 
tant thermal  springs  of  Eorope,  and  nsed  them 
as  armj  stations ;  among  them  are  Baden- 
Baden,  Wiesbaden,  Bath,  Aii-Ia-Ohapel!e,  and 
Spa.  Carlsbad  was  named  after  Ohariee  IV., 
who  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  Spmdel  in 
1847  or  1363,  while  hunting. — Uanj  theories, 
both  natural  and  supemataral,  have  been  pro- 
pounded hj  philosophers  in  all  ages  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  and  properties  of  mineral 
Bpringa;  hat  modern  analytical  obemistrj  has 
dissolved  the  demons  of  the  ancients  and  the 
wild  spirits  of  Paracelsus  {De  Aquit  Mirurali- 
Inu,  1562}  into  oar  familiar  cartwuio  acid  gas. 
Tan  Belmont's  discovery  of  the  alkalies  and 
filed  air  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century 
was  the  first  step  in  this  direction.  Arago 
proved  that  the  temperatore  of  the  springs 
corresponds  with  the  depth  from  which  they 
rise.  Bargmao,  Berzelius,  Bischof,  and  Struve 
showed  that  their  composition  depends  on  the 
amount  of  carbonio  acid  and  other  gases  which 
are  dissolved  in  them,  consequent  on  their  vol- 
canic origin  uid  oa  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
whioh  they  permeate  \  and  Faraday,  Liebig,  and 
other  ohemiate  established  the  principles  of  a 
thorough  analysis.  During  the  past  CO  years 
many  mineral  springs  have  been  discovered, 
and  all  of  note  have  repeatedly  been  analyzed. 
These  analyses  vary  in  their  results  with  the 
changes  to  which  the  various  springs  are  from 
time  to  time  subject.  The  waters  of  the  Kis- 
singen  Rakoczy  spring  lost  22}  per  cent,  of 
mineral  ingredients  from  1830  to  ISSS,  and 
nndorwent  a  change  also  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions. At  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
qaake  of  Lisbon  (175fi)  the  Oorlsbad  springs 
ceased  flowing  for  three  days. — Of  the  mine- 
ral springs  of  Europe,  France  contains  about 
900 ;  Qermony,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  about 
3,600;  England,  over  100;  Spain,  1,300;  Por- 
tugal, 300 ;  and  Italy,  300,  two  thirds  of  which 
are  in  Tuscany.  The  most  important  constitu- 
ent of  the  waters  of  all  spas,  as  minerai  springs 
are  frequently  called,  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  with 
which  the  mnriated  and  mnriated-alkaline 
springs  are  impregnated  most,  the  saline,  alka- 
liae,  and  bitter  waters  least.  According  to 
Liebig,  Eissingen  Rakoczy  contaJos  to  16  oz. 
41'77  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  Carls- 
bad 14,  and  Kissingen  hitter  water  only  6'9. 
Nitrogen  gaa  occurs  especially  in  hot  anlphur 
springs,  with  carhoretted  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  Hulphnretted  hydrogen  as  lesser  gaseous 
.ingredients.  Mineral  springs  are  classified  as 
follows,  according  to  the  salts  from  which 
they  derive  their  specific  importance,  1.  Cha- 
lyheaU  or  Fermginov*  Spring*.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  these  is  the  presence 
of  iron  dissolved  as  a  bicarbonate,  or  in  Qie  in- 
ferior ones  as  a  sulphate.  Their  other  ingre- 
dients are  bicarbonates  of  manganese,  soda, 


lime,  and  magneda,  chloride  of  sodium,  nl- 
phate  of  Boda  and  of  potash,  &o.  Their  water, 
whioh  has  an  inky  taste,  is  most  effective  ae  m 
remedy  for  onmmia  and  chlorosis,  by  aug- 
menting the  number  of  blood  globoles  and 
their  hmmatine,  and  by  diminishing  the  phos- 

fihoric  acid  in  the  urine.  The  strongest  ch&- 
ybeate  spring,  Scfawalbach  in  Germany,  eon- 
tains  much  oarbonio  acid  gas,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  iron,  only  a  small  amount  of  •»- 
line  ingredients.  Other  cbalybeatea  of  note 
are  Pyrmont,  Altwasaer,  Reinerz,  Brhckenan, 
Steben,  Driburg,  Witdangen,  Gudowa,  and 
Franzensbad,  in  Germany  and  Cisleithan  Ano- 
tria;  BuziHS,  in  Bungary ;  St.  Maurice,  in  the 
Engadine,  Switzerland ;  Spa,  in  Belgium ;  Pas- 
sy,  Forgee,  Busaaug,  Plombi^es,  Bagn&^s- 
d'Adour,  and  Dinant,  in  France;  Cheltenham, 
Tunbridge,  Scarborough,  and  WelJs,  in  Eng- 
land; Bihiana,  Catarina,  Staro,  and  La  Croix, 
in  Italy;  and  Loka,  in  Sweden.  In  the  Cni- 
ted  States  the  most  noted  chalybeate  springs 
are:  Schcoley's  Mountain  springs,  Morris  oo., 
N.  J. ;  Fry's  soda  spring,  near  Mt.  Shasta,  Cal. ; 
Stafford  springs,  Tolland  co.,  Conn. ;  Greencas- 
tle  springs,  Putnam  co.,  Ind. ;  Catoosa  springs, 
Catoosa  co.,  Ga. ;  Schuyler  county  springs,  lU. ; 
Owaaso  springs,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.;   Coo- 

gir's  well,  Ilinds  co..  Miss. ;  Beersbeba  springs, 
randy  co.,  Tonn. ;  Rawley  springs,  Rocking- 
ham CO.,  Va. ;  and  Baytey  springs  (alkaline- 
chalybeate),  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala.  Dr.  Walton 
includes  also  in  this  class  the  so-called  alum 
waters  of  Virginia,  viz. :  the  Rockbridge,  Pu- 
laski, and  Bath  alum  spring ;  Stribling  springs 
in  Aogusts  CO. ;  Churcn  Hill  alum  springs,  near 
Richmond;  Bedford  alum  springs,  near  New 
London ;  and  Variety  ^rings  in  Augusta  CO. ; 
also  the  Oak  Orchard  add  springs,  Grenesee 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Tosoarora  sour  springs, 
Wentworth,  co.,  Canada.  He  also  names,  as 
calcic-chalybeate  waters,  the  sweet  chalybeate 
springs,  Alleghany  co.,  Va. ;  Montvale  sprin;^ 
Blount  CO.,  Tenn. ;  and  Hot  Red  springs  (103^ 
P.),  Utah.  Many  iron  waters  are  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  saline  or  alkaline  cbalybeatea, 
and  will  be  mentioned  in  speaking  of  saline 
and  alkaline  springs.  2.  Mvrietid  Spring*. 
In  these  there  is  on  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  of  carbonic  acid  goa,  and  they  are  mainly 
diuretic,  or,  according  to  Hanbury  Smith,  tonio 
and  aperient,  and  effective  in  scrofulous  and 
abdominal  diseases,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
cutaneous  complaints.    According  to  Liebig, 


of  this  class,  c 
sodium  44'7  grains,  chloride  of  potsaainm  S'S, 
chloride  of  lithium  0'16,  magnesium  2*83,  bro- 
mide of  sodinm  0'0S4,  nitrate  of  soda  O'Ot,  snl- 
phate  of  magnesia  4'5,  sulphate  of  lime  2'99, 
carbonate  of  magnesia  0'18,  carbonate  of  lime 
8'1,  protoxide  of  iron  0*24,  phosphate  of  lime 
0043,  silica  0'9g,  ammonia  0-007,  and  traces  of 
iodide  of  sodium,  borate  of  soda,  &a.  S^ogs 
allied  to  it  are  Rodna  in  Transylvania,  Hom- 
burg  (mnriated-chalybeate),  the  tepid  waters  of 
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Boden,  and  the  tliennali  of  Baden-Baden  and 
Wiesbadeo,  in  Germauj.  Diseasea  of  the  skin 
and  acrofnla  are  cured  bj  the  mnriated  ealme 
or  brine  epringa,  of  which  the  principal  are; 
Bdiine,  Nauheim,  Salzungeo,  and  Crenznach, 
h)  Prasda;  Ischl  and  Hall,  in  Austria;  Rei- 
ohenhall,  in  Bararia ;  and  Bourbonne-lea-Baiiia, 
Bourbon-Lancj,  Bagnolles,  St.  HonorS,  Cier- 
mont-Ferrand,  SL  Lanrent-lea-BBJos,  and  oth- 
ers, in  France.  The  moat  celebrated  muriated 
ealme  springs  in  the  United  Statea  are  those  o( 
Saratoga  (49°  to  61°  F.),  Congress  water  having 
abatit  the  strength  of  Kiaaingen  Bakoczy,  hut 
a  milder  taste,  whCe  the  Hathora  spring  oon- 
taina  more  ehlorido  o(  sodium.  Some  of  the 
springs  are  ohaljheate,  others  sulphnrona  or 
iodincua.  and  all  are  highly  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  Saratoga  Seltzer  reaemblea 
the  celebrated  Seltzer  (properly  Sellers)  in 
Germany;  and  the  Geyser,  Lored  in  1870,  is 
go  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  that 
it  foams  like  soda  water  when  drawn  from  a 
faucet.  The  following  analysis  of  one  pint 
each  of  the  water  of  four  of  the  principal 
springs  at  Saratoga  is  from  Dr.  Walton : 
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There  were  also  tracea  of  fluoride  of  calcium, 
biborate  of  soda,  and  orgacio  matter.  Saratoga 
waters  possess  tonio  and  cathartic  properties, 
and  are  therefore  especially  adapted  to  cases  of 
dyspepsia,  jaundice,  calcolaa,  and  engorgement 
of  the  liver,  (See  Sabatooa  Spbisqs.)  Allied 
springs  are:  Congress  spring,  Santa  Clara  oo., 
Cal. ;  Rockbridge  baths,  Rockbridge  co.,  Va. 
(74°  F.) ;  Oapon  springs  and  bath,  Hampshire 
CO.,  W.  Va. ;  Artesian  well,  SL  Louie,  Mo. 
(2,199  ft.  deep);  Spring  Lake  well  and  Fruit 
Port  well,  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  which  much  re- 
semble the  celebrated  waters  of  Oreaznaoh, 
Pmssla;  and  St.  Catharine's  wells,  Ontario, 
Canada,  also  dmilar  to  Orenznach,  but  stronger. 
Plantaf^et  or  Caratraca  and  Caledonia  springs, 
in  the  same  province  of  Canada,  are  fine  types 
of  iodo-hromated  saline  waters.  3.  Sulpkvr 
^trinffi.  These  are  impregnated  with  nitrogen 
and  Bolphnretted  hydrogen  gas.  Cold  snlphnr 
springs  are  indicated  as  effective  in  catarrhal 
t^eotiona  of  the  lungs  and  throat,  and  in  hmm- 


orrhoids.  SuohareW«Ilbach,Nenndorf,Filaen, 
Langenbnicken,  in  Germany;  Stachelberg  in 
Glarus,  Switzerland;  Montmorency,  La  Roche, 
and  St.  Amand,  in  France ;  Barrowgate,  Tyna- 
month,  andButterby,  in  England;  and  many  in 
Italy.  Thermal  sulphur  springs  are  recommend- 
ed in  rheumatism  and  gout  Among  those  are 
Aii-la-Chapelle  and  Bnrtscheid  (Kochbnmnen, 
166°  F.),  in  Prussia;  Baden,  near  Vienna; 
Bareges,  Bagnfires-de-Lnchoo,  Eanz-Chandes, 
Aries,  St.  Sanveur,  Ai,  Digne,  and  Aix-les- 
Buna,  in  France ;  Ahano,  Ponti.  Sessame,  Vol- 
terra,  Viterbo,  Pozznoli,  Caateliamare,  &c.,  in 
Italy;  Baden  and  Schinznach,  in  Switzerlaiid ; 
Ueh&dia  and  TrencsSuy-Teplitz,  in  Hungary; 
the  Caldas  of  Rainha  and  Gerez  in  Portugal, 
and  of  Orense  and  Lugo,  in  Spain ;  and  Ram- 
Idaa,  in  Sweden.     The  principal  cold  sulphur 

3 rings  in  the  United  States  are:  Alpena  well, 
ich. ;  Cold  White  Sulphur  springa,  Rock- 
bridge CO.,  Montoomery  White  Sulphur  springa 
and  the  Seven  Fountains  or  Burner's  springs, 
Shenandoah  oo.,  Red  Sulphur  springs,  Monroe 
CO.,  and  Greenbrier  White  Salphar  springs 
and  Greenbrier  Blue  Sulphur  springs,  Green- 
brier CO.,  W.  Va.;  Sharon  springs,  Bohoharie 
00.,  Btchfield  and  Cherry  Valley  springs,  Otsego 
CO.,  Avon  springa,  Livingston  co.,  and  Columbia 
^rings,  Columbia  co.,  N.  T. ;  Bedford  springs, 
Trimble  CO.,  Eeculapia  springs,  Lewis  " 
"■      ■  ■  "^■■■b  Sulp 

,  Ky. ;  De  Soto 
irings.  Clay  co., 
Palker  co.,  Ga.; 
and  i'rench  Lick  springs,  Orange  co.,  Ind.  The 
Sandwich  springs,  Ontario,  Canada,  are  also 
of  this  class.  Of  saline  snlphnr  waters,  appli- 
cable especially  to  the  treatment  of  dartrona 
or  herpetic  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  most  noted 
are:  west  Baden  springs,  Oruige  co.,  Indian 
springs,  Martin  oo.,  Lodi  Artesian  well,  Wabash 
CO.,  and  Lafayett«  well  (08°  F.),  Tippecanoe 
CO.,  Ind. ;  the  upper  and  lower  Rlne  lick 
springs,  Nicholas  co..  Big  Bone  springe,  Boone 
CO.,  Paroqnet  spring  Bullitt  co.,  and  Olympian 
springs,  Bath  co.,  Ky. ;  Blount  springs,  Ala.; 
Maaaena  springs,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  which 
resemble  those  of  Eilaen,  Germany ;  and  Salt 
Sulphur  springs,  Monroe  co.,  W.  Va.  Of  caldo 
sulphur  waters,  prescribed  in  cases  which  other- 
wise would  require  snlphur  waters,  but  which 
are  complicated  by  disease  of  the  hlodderj  the 

erincipu  springs  are :  Chitteuango  spnngB, 
iadison  co.,  and  Clifton  springs,  Ontario  co., 
N.  Y. ;  and  Yellow  Sulphur  springs,  Montgom- 
ery CO.,  Va.  The  principal  thermal  sulphur 
springa  in  the  United  States  are:  Calistoga  hot 
springs,  Napa  oo.  (about  60  springs,  varying 
from  lukswarm  to  boiling  hot),  the  Oeysera, 
Sonoma  co.  (about  100  springs,  varying  from 
87°  to  196°  F.),  Psso  Robles  hot  aprinas.  Ban 
Lois  Obiapo  CO.  (118°  to  122°,  and  alHed  to 
the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle),  Santa  Bar- 
bara hot  BDlphnr  apriyts  (60°  to  1B0°),  and 
Agua  Caliente  or  Br.  Warner's  ranch  spring 
(186°  to  142°),  San  Diego  co.,  CoL ;  Lonisvillo 


springs.  La. ;    Green  Gov 
Fla. ;  Red  Sulphur  springs 
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artenui  wall  (TBI"),  Kj.;  ITiddle  Park  hot 
Bulphnr  springs  <111°  to  116°),  Summit  oo., 
Oof. ;  Salt  Lake  hot  springs  (110°  to  128°),  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah ;  Warm  springs  (W)°),  Merri- 
wether  co.,  Ga.;  Warm  springe  (90°  to  98°), 
Bath  CO.,  Va.;  and  tit%  Geysers  or  Warm  Snl- 
phnr  springs  (BS°  to  104°),  abont  20  m.  from 
Sitka,  Alaska.  4.  Alkaline  ^Hngt.  The  wa- 
ters of  alkaline  springs  increase,  by  their  ex- 
cess of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  alkalinity  and 
fluidity  of  the  blood.  Tbeir  action  is  diaretic, 
and  they  are  efficacious  in  all  atfections  of  the 
kidnoys,  in  catarrhs,  in  affections  of  the  stom- 
ach, bladder,  and  abdomen,  and  in  indigestion, 
janndice,  gout,  and  diabetes.  According  to 
Baner,  18  oz.  of  the  water  of  the  Grande  Grille 
(107°)  of  Vichy  contains  carbonate  of  soda 
29'19  grains,  carbonBt«  of  lime  1'93,  ammonia 
O'OSe,  strontja  0-0178,  magnesia  0*27,  salpbate 
of  potash  1'697,  soda  0'9,  phosphate  of  soda 
0-082,  and  chloride  of  sodimn  4-446.  The 
JosephsqneUe  of  Bilin,  Bohemia,  con  tuns  about 
28  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  same  qnan- 
tity  of  water.  Other  noted  alkaline  springs  are 
Buda,  in  Hungary;  Vals,  All,  Ghaudes-Aigaes, 
N6ris-les- Bains,  and  Lnxenil,  in  France ;  Gies- 
hObol  near  Carlsbad,  Fochingen,  Geilnau,  and 
the  mnriated  alkaline  or  acidulous  spring  of 
Selters,  Kma,  and  Solzbrunn,  in  Germany;  Bris- 
tol, Bniton,  and  Dunblane,  in  Great  Britain; 
Osmar6s,  in  France;  Iscbia,  Asciano,  and  No- 
oera,  in  Italy.  The  principal  constituents  of  the 
famous  Selters  and  allied  waters,  osed  in  acute 
catarrh  and  pulmonary  affections,  are  chloride 
of  sodinm,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  principal  alkaline  springs  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are ;  Bladon  springs,  Choctaw  co., 
Ala. ;  California  Beltzer  springs,  Mendocino 
CO.  i  Perry  springs.  Pike  co,,  and  Versailles 
ntrings.  Brown  co.,  111. ;  St.  Louis  springs, 
Gratiot  CO.,  Mich. ;  Sheldon  springs  (including 
the  Missisqnoi  spring),  Franklin  co.,  and  Wei- 
don  springs,  St.  Albans,  Vt.;  and  the  newly 
disooTored  Bes  Chutes  hot  springs  (143°  to 
145°),  Wasco  CO.,  Oregon,  b.  Alkaline  8alin« 
SpfiTtgt.  The  waters  of  these  springs  are 
most  efficient  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  ab- 
dominal pletiiora,  obesity,  gont,  and  calculus. 
Their  representatiTes  are  the  thermal  springs 
(1171°  to  186°)  of  Oarbbad  in  Bohemia,  nine 
of  which  are  in  use.  The  famous  Spmdel, 
which  QBcd  to  spout  18  to  20  times  a  minute, 
rising  from  4  to  8  ft.,  contains,  according  to 
Berzelins  and  Baner,  in  IS  oz.,  sulphate  of  soda 
19'28  grains,  chloride  of  sodium  T'ST,  carbonate 
of  soda  10-18,  carbonat*  of  Ume  3-37,  carbonate 
of  magnesia  I'SSO,  carbonate  of  1ithiaO-D2,  and 
finoride  of  calcinm  0-O34.  To  this  class  belong 
the  curative  cold  waters  of  Harienbad  in  fiobe- 
mia,  Rohitach  in  Styria,  and  the  thermal  Ber- 
trioh  in  Bhineland;  Dax,  Bagn^res-d'Adonr, 
and  Ussat,  in  France ;  and  Bath  and  Matlock, 
in  England.  In  the  United  States  the  chief 
springs  of  this  class  are ;  Lansing  well,  Ingham 
CO.,  luoh. ;  Ballston  Bpa,  Saratoga  co.,  and  the 
Albany  arteaan  weU  (500  ft.  deep),  N.  Y. ;  Mil- 


hoit'ssoda springs, Olackaniasco.,  Oregon;  and 

the  thermals,  Idaho  hot  springs  (86°  to  116°), 
Clear  Creek  co..  Col.,  and  Charleston  artesian 
well  (87°,  1,250  ft,  deep),  Charleston,  S.  0.  8. 
Purgative  or  Bitt&r  Water*.  These  waters  de- 
rive their  latter  name  from  the  taste  of  their 
chief  ingredients,  sulphate  of  sods  (Glauber's 
salts)  and  snlphate  of  >  magnesia  (Epsom  salts). 
When  taken  in  moderate  doses  they  act  aa 
gentle  purgatives  and  strong  dinretios,  and  are 
useful  therefore  in  all  oases  requiring  active 
saline  purgation.  They  are  especially  applica- 
ble to  persons  of  robost  constitution,  with  a 
tendency  to  abdominal  plethora.  The  Eisain- 
gen  bitter  water  contains,  in  16  oz.,  sulphate  of 
soda  46'51  gruns,  snlpbate  of  magnesia  SU-U, 
chloride  of  sodinm  Gl'lD,  chloride  of  msgne- 
Bium  BO-26,  chloride  of  animoninm  0-02,  and 
chloride  of  lithium  0-09.  Friedericbshall  in 
Saie-Meiningen,  PQllna,  Soidachlltz,  and  Seid- 
litz  in  Bohemia,  Epsom  in  England,  Campagne- 
sur-Ande  in  France,  and  Ivtoda  in  Unng*- 
ry,  are  famous  bitter  waters.  Of  springe  of 
this  class  in  the  United  States,  Crab  Orcliard 
springs,  Lincoln  co.,  Ky.,  produce  the  Crab 
Orchard  salts,  which  are  made  by  boiling  down 
the  water.  Eatill  or  Irvine  springs,  Estill  co., 
Ry.,  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  Harrodsbnrg  springs,  Mercer  co., 
Ky.,  are  modified  in  tlieir  laxative  effect  by  equal 
smonuts  of  snlphote  of  lime  and  of  carbonate 
of  iron.  Bedford  springs,  Bedford  co..  Pa., 
are  purgative-chalybeate.  Allied  watcrg  are; 
Beer  springe,  Oregon;  Midland  well,  Midland 
CO.,  Micb. ;  and  Elgpn  spring,  Addison  oo.,  Vt. 
7.  Calcic  Springt.     These  are  rich  in  carbonate 


matic  and  gouty  affections.  Drinking  them, 
especially  those  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime  and 
oorbonio  acid,  snch  as  the  Wildungen  water, 
proves  beneficial  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
gravel  and  calculus,  and  in  gastralf^o  dys- 
pepsia. The  following  calcic  therm^  waters 
are  regarded  as  of  great  therapeutical  value; 
Leuk  (123°),  canton  of  Taiaia,  and  Weiasen- 
bnrg  (tepid),  in  Bern,  Switzerland;  Lucca  and 
Montione,  in  Italy;  and  in  the  United  States, 
San  Bernardino  hot  springs  (100°  to  173°), 
Cal. ;  Agua  Osliente  (180°),  MesiUa  co.,  N. 
M. ;  Sweet  springs  (74°),  Monroe  co.,  W.  Va. ; 
Berkeley  springs  (74°),  in  Bath,  Moivan  oo., 
W,  Va.;  Warm  springs  (97°  to  102°),  Madison 
CO.,  N.  C. ;  and  Bethesda  springs  (60°),  Wan- 
kesha,  Wis,  (calcic-alkaline,  efficient  in  nrinary 
diseases).  The  principal  cold  calcic  springe 
are:  Wildungen,  Waldock, Germany;  Gontrex- 
Sville,  Vosges,  France;  in  the  United  States, 
Botterworth  springs,  Kent  CO.,  LesHe  well,  Ing- 
ham CO.,  Eaton  Rapids  wells,  Eaton  co.,  and 
Hubbardston  well,  Ionia  co.,  Mich. ;  Yellow 
springs,  Greene  co.,  Ohio;  and  Gettysbui^ 
springs,  Adams  co..  Pa.  8.  Indi^erent  Ther- 
mal Springi.     This  class  oontams  but  small 
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amotmts  of  salts  and  alkalines,  the  beneficial 
effect  of  bathing  in  their  waters  resolttog  main- 
ly from  their  increased  temperature  (75°  to 
160°).  These  baths  btb  efficacious  especially  in 
paralTsis,  orCioolar  and  moscular  rheomatiBm, 
old  wonnds,  enervation,  and  decrepitude.  Xhe 
most  noted  are:  Qastein,  in  SalEbiu|c,  Austria 
(eight  springs,  from  87"  to  160°) ;  Wildbad,  in 
WDrtemberg ;  Pf&fers  and  Ragat£,  in  Switzer- 
land; Teplitz  and  Johannesbad,  in  Bohemia; 
Warmbronn  and  Landeck,  in  Pnusian  Silesia; 
Schlangenbad,  in  Hesae^Nassan,  applicable  es- 

{eciallj  to  hystfiria  and  sldn  diseases ;  Plom- 
iSree,  Vosges,  France,  eificacious  in  gastral. 
gia,  rheumatism,  and  dartrooB  diseases  of  Uie 
ekia;  Bains,  in  Alsaoe;  Alhama  de  Granada, 
in  Spain;  and  San  Martino,  in  Lombardy. 
In  the  United  States  the  most  noted  of  tliis 
class  are:  Hot  springs  (67  springs,  from  03° 
to  1S0°),  Hot  8j>ringB  oo..  Ark.,  which  re- 
semble those  of  Oaatein  and  Pffifers;  Healing 
springs,  Bath  co.,  Va.,  applicable  to  all  oloera- 
ted  conditions;  Hot  springs  (103°  to  108°), 
Bath  CO.,  Ya.;  Tnsoan  springs  (76°),  Shasta 
CO.,  Cal.;  Eolston  springs  (fl6i°),  Scott  co., 
Va. ;  and  Lebanon  springs,  Colombia  co.,  N. 
T. — No  complete  analjsis  has  yat  been  made 
of  some  valnable  cold  springs,  encb  as  the  16 
Birohdale  springs,  near  Concord,  N.  H.,  the 
waters  of  which  are  alterative,  diuretic,  and 
aperient;  Parkersbnrg  mineral  wells,  Wood 
CO.,  W.  Yo.,  the  principal  constitnents  of 
which  are  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  solphate 
of  soda;  Clarendon  springs,  Rutland  co.,  Vt., 
need  as  a  remedy  in  gravel,  dyspepsia,  and 
engorgement  of  die  liver;  Alleghany  springs, 
Mont^mery  co.,  Va.,  and  Bhannondale  springs, 
Jefferwn  co.,  W.  Va.,  calcic  waters.  In  F.  V, 
Hayden'a  "Preliminary  Report  of  the  United 
6tat«8  Geological  Survey  of  Montana,"  Ac. 
(Washington,  1B72),  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  the  min- 
eralogist of  the  expedition,  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  thermal  springs  met  with,  among  which 
he  enumerates  10  cbalybeates,  averaging  1£0°, 
near  Ogden  and  the  Great  Salt  lake,  Utah ;  of 
calcareous  springs,  0  in  Lincoln  valley,  near 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho  (T&°),  6  in  Madison  co.,  Mon- 
tana, 16  on  Gardiner's  river,  Wyoming,  and 
1  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Yellowstone  (111° 
to  148°) ;  IS  snlphnrons  and  ooidalous  springs 
(151°  to  171°)  in  the  same  tract;  6  sulphur 
and  chaljbeate  springs  (181°)  on  Yellowstone 
lake ;  60  salses  or  mud  volcanoes  and  snlpbu- 
pona  springs  (178°  to  184°)  near  Mt.  Washbuni 
and  Tnrbid  lake,  Yellowstone  valley;  17  salses 
(175°  to  178°)  on  Crater  hUls  and  Steamy 
point,  Yellowstone  valley;  49  silioiotts  (ISC° 
to  166°)  on  Yellowstone  lake  and  Madison 
river;  a  great  number  of  carbonated  or  soda 
springs  (60°)  on  Bear  river,  Utah;  and  400 
g«yaere  and  silioious  springs  (1E?°  to  1B4°)  in 
the  geyser  basin  of  the  National  park. — Uiet. 
Mineral  waters  ore  conddered  applioabla  to 
the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases  only,  as  a 
rule,  and  are  to  be  nsed  during  the  inactivity 
of  tb«  disease.    Uedio&l  advice  is  indispensable 
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in  their  selection  and  nse,  as  change  of  air, 
diet,  &o.,  are  important  ooagents.  Excesses  of 
the  table  aboold  be  rigidly  avoided  during  the 
treatment.  The  waters  are  nsnally  taken  before 
breakfast,  the  dose  being  gradnally  increased 
from  one  to  four  tumblers;  but  iron  and  alka- 
line waters  may  be  taken  several  times  a  day, 
the  latter  with  ^eat  advantage  at  bedtime. 
In  gome  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland  it  is 
customary  to  drink  while  sitting  in  the  bath, 
the  usual  time  being  two  honrs  after  breakfast. 
The  stomach  should  be  empty  when  the  bath 
is  taken.  The  regular  temperature  of  the  cold 
bath  is  70°  F.  and  below ;  of  the  worm  bath,  9S° 
to  98°;  and  of  the  hot  bath,  102"  to  110°.  In 
the  vapor  and  Russian  bath  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  160°,  and  in  the  hot-air  and  the  Turk- 
ish bath  to  17S°.  The  temperatnre  of  the  body 
is  so  increased  in  these  baths  that  the  sudden 
transition  to  the  cool  shower  bath  and  douche 
is  soothing,  and  is  followed  under  favorable 
conditions  by  copious  perspiration.  The  min- 
eral mud  bath  (SC°  to  100°)  consists  of  mud 
taken  from  the  marshy  ground  abont  the  source 
of  mineral  springs.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  dis- 
eases of  the  akin,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  af- 
fections of  the  joints.  When  the  symptoms 
of  the  "bathing  crisis"  appear,  the  use  of 
mineral  waters  should  be  discontinued  for  a 
few  days.  A  "small"  or  short  cure  requires 
three  or  four  weeks,  a  "great"  one  five  or 
sis  weeks.  Mineral  waters  csn  be  taken  with 
benefit  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  the  season 
generally  begins  in  May  or  June,  and  ends,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  climate,  in  September  or 
October.  After  a  season  at  the  springs,  the 
vineyards  of  Bingen,  DBrkheim,  Yevay,  Mon- 
treux,  and  Meran  are  resorted  to  by  many 
patients  for  an  additional  grape  cure,  the  effect 
of  which  is  generally  cathartic. — For  accounts 
of  the  mineral  springs  of  Enrope,  see  Durand- 
Fardel  and  £.  Le  Bost,  Jhctionnaire  da  eaia 
mitUraht  (Paris,  1860) ;  Althaus,  "  The  Spas  of 
Europe"  (London,  1862);  and  in  German,  the 
works  of  Garless  (1848),  Fosner  (186S),  Lersch 
(1866-'60),  Weller  (1860,  who  also  publishes  a 
yearly  guide,  Wegweiter),  H.  Helft  (1862),  Braon 
(1869),  T.  Hirsfeld  (Der  (hir-Saltm,  1866- 
'72),  and  R.  Rentwig  (BadantvTig,  1868-73). 
For  the  springs  of  the  United  States,  see  BeD, 
"Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  "  (1866),  and  Walton,  "  The 
Mineral  Springs  uf  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, with  Analyses  and  Notes  of  the  prominent 
Spas  of  Europe"  (1873). 

MUraaU.  Wllixs,  irUldil,  imitations  of 
mineral  spring  waters,  made  by  dissolving  the 
salts  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  natural 
mineral  waters  in  ordinary  water  impregnated 
with  gases,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas.  Ex- 
periments in  their  manufacture  were  made  as 
early  as  the  16th  century,  but  they  have  been 
produced  in  perfection  only  within  the  past  60 
years,  since  chemical  analysis  has  become  an 
operation  of  minate  exactness.  The  merit  of 
the  disooTMry  of  their  principles  belongs  to 
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Banelini  and  the  German  pbyaidBn  Btrave; 
but  the  latter,  who  proved  the  prurtdaal  valae 
of  the  invention,  and  fonnded,  as  Berzelinsdid 
in  Stockholm,  the  flrst  mannfoctorieB  or  spas 
In  Dresden  (18I8-'20),  Leipsio,  Hambnrg,  Ber- 
lin, St.  PeterBbnrg,  and  Brighton,  iB  deservedlj 
oaUed  the  father  of  artificial  mineral  waters. 
Bj  powdering  the  alinkBtone  of  Bilin  and  Bub- 
jeoting  it  to  the  action  of  oarbonio  EMid  water, 
nnder  a  slight  hydrostatic  presBore,  he  pro- 
daoed  a  mineral  water  identical  with  that  of 
the  natural  spring  of  Bilin.  Faraday  and  Lie- 
big  prononnoed  his  artificial  Oarlsbad  and 
Fried  ricbsholl  bitter  waters  to  be  identical  in 
chemical  composition  and  phTsiologioal  action 
with  the  natnral  waters  which  they  repraeented. 
Artificial  mineral  waters  have  some  advantages 
oyer  natural  waters.  The  Bunply  of  the  latter 
exported  from  the  springs  of  continental  En- 
rope  is  inadequate  for  tiie  demand,  and  moat 
natural  waters  lose  materially  by  bottling.  The 
springs  too  are  subject  to  many  changes,  and 
frequently  vary  in  the  quantity  or  the  relative 
proportion  of  their  mineral  ingredienla,  Arti- 
nmal  waters,  on  the  contrary,  are  prepared 
according  to  analyses  which  represent  the 
natnral  mineral  waters  when  in  their  best  con- 
dition. They  are  always  the  same  In  compo- 
sition, in  consequence  of  the  technical  perfec- 
tion of  their  manofactnre,  and  they  produce 
the  same  general  effect  as  the  natural  waters. 
They  are  more  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  than  the  latter,  which  insures  their 
keeping  in  any  climate  and  renders  them  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  The  mannfaotnre  of 
mineral  waters  also  embraces  composition 
waters,  devised  for  special  medical  parposes, 
and  the  beverages  soda  water,  seltzer  water, 
tea.  The  most  important  constituent  of  all 
these  waters  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  carbonates  of  lime  and 
bioarbonates  of  soda  with  acids,  especially  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  a  vessel  called  the  generator. 
Oarbonates  of  lime  contain  from  41  to  52  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid;  bioarbonates  of  soda, 
4?'63  of  soda  and  GS'SS  of  carbonic  acid.  Dis- 
tiUed  water  is  used  in  making  mineral  waters, 
pure  well  or  spring  water  for  soda  water.  See. 
Water  absorbs  nearly  its  own  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  at  dO°  F.,  and  the  absorption  is 
increased  by  reduction  of  temperature,  increase 
of  pressore,  or  both.  The  principal  substances 
or  salts  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
waters  are  comprised  in  the  following  groups: 
1,  chlorides  of  magneainro,  calcium,  strontium, 
and  llthiam,  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  magne- 
sia, and  sulphate  of  magnesia;  2,  the  alkaline 
salts;  S,  the  salts  of  iron  and  of  manganese. 
Waters  containing  sulphnTatted  hydrogen  gas 
can  never  be  perfectly  imitated,  because  the  for- 
mation of  this  gas  is  a  continual  process  of 
decomposition,  originating  from  the  reaction 
of  organic  m^ter  upon  the  sulphates.  In  the 
oonstraction  of  the  mannfactnrtng  apparatus 
two  different  systems  are  followed:  1.  The 
Gtmeva  system,  an  improvement  of  Strave'i 


ori^nal  apparatns.    In  tiiia  the  oarbonio  cdd 

gaa  passes  from  the  generator  through  purify- 
ing vessels  or  bottles  oontaining  partly  water, 
partly  certain  solutions  of  salts,  and  thenoe 
into  the  gasometer,  out  of  which  it  ia  pressed 
by  a  pnmp  into  the  mixing  cylinder,  where  tbe 
water  is  impregnated  with  it.  Between  the 
pump  and  the  cylinder  is  plaoed  the  repnrgator, 
a  cyundrical  tube  of  strong  sheet  copper  con- 
taining fine  charcoal,  in  which  the  gas  under- 
goes a  final  purification.  The  water  is  then 
impregnated  with  the  gas  by  revolving  a  pad~ 
dting  shaft  which  passes  through  the  middle 
of  the  mixing  cylinder.  The  latter  is  provi- 
ded with  a  manometer  which  indicates  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas,  tubes  through  which  the  wa- 
ter enters,  a  safety  valve,  and  a  water  gangs. 
Bramah's  apparatus  is  of  similar  constrnutioii, 
hut  has  some  imiirovementa.  In  it  the  water 
to  be  aerated  and  the  expanded  carbonic  acid 
gas  are  pnmped  in  the  proper  proportions  into 
the  receiving  vessel,  where  they  are  mixed  and 
the  aeration  completed.  This  system  is  more 
generally  in  use  in  England  and  France  than 
in  Germany.  2.  The  self-generator  system, 
after  which  the  apparatns  of  Ozouf,  Gappard, 
and  Savaresse  are  constructed.  It  disuses 
with  the  pump  and  gasometer,  the  water  being 
impregnated  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  itsdf. 
The  generator  whioh  contains  the  carbonates 
is  filled  with  hot  water  to  a  certain  height,  and 
a  square  cooling  apparatus  is  therefore  applied 
between  the  washing  vessels  and  the  cylinder. 
This  apparatus  is  not  so  eipenaive  as  liie  for- 
mer, hut  is  less  recommended  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  purification  of  the  gae  and  its  liabil- 
ity to  explosion.  The  apparatns  of  Ur.  John 
Matthews  of  New  York,  which  is  now  widely 
introduced  In  Enrope,  is  a  combination  of  the 
Bramab  and  the  self-generator  systems,  the 
mechanioal  devices  of  the  former  being  greatiy 
simplified,  and  the  lia- 
bility to  explosion  of 
the  latter  being  obvi- 
ated bj  a  safety  (WP- 
This  cap  consists  of 
a  duplex  disk,  a,  a 
nnt,  0,  screwed  firmly 
against  it,  a  lead  wash- 
er, 0,  to  close  joint  on 
the  generator  bung, 
and  an  aperture,  d, 
through     which    the 

Sas  escapee  when  the 
isk  is  ruptured  by 
undue  pressure. — Af- 
ter the  mineral  water 

from  the  apparatus  into  fountains  (portable 
cylinders),  riphons,  or  bottles,  the  faucets  and 
filling  and  corking  apparatus  being  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  oarbonio  acid. 
For  use,  the  fountains,  which  resemble  the 
mixing  cylinder  in  constmotion,  are  placed  aa 
reservoirs  under  or  behind  the  marble  case  on 
the  counter.  The  oase  oontuns  ice  in  a  cooling 
chamber,  through  which  the  oonnaoting  pipea 
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is  made,  it  is  drawn 
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from  the  f oimt«na  pan  to  the  f aneeta  in  front. 
The  bueinesi  of  furniBbing  a&rated  waters  in 
portable  fonntaina  has  greatly  inoreased  fdnce 
the  improTemente  made  bj  Matthews  in  the 
apparatus.  The  fonnttuns  previonslj  in  use 
were  superflciaUy  coated  with  a  wssh  of  tin, 
and  the  rootenta  were  sooner  or  later  con- 
taminated b;  poJMnona  metallic  salts.  The 
Matthews  fountaios  are  ooniposed  of  an  inner 
container  of  pnre  sheet  tin  secured  in  a  shell 
of  fine  cast  steel.  Altboogh  much  lighter  than 
the  old  atjle  of  fountains,  the  IS-gailon  foun- 
tain weighing  bat  40  Iba.,  thej  will  resist  a 
preBsore  of  SCO  lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  and 
the  oonneotioDB  bang  made  of  aolid  tin  encased 
in  snatMuing  sheets,  the  water  cannot  be  con- 
taminated. There  are  now  10,000  of  these 
fountains  in  use,  furnishing  4,000  places  for 
dispensing  aerated  waters.  The  most  perfect 
and  elegant  dispensing  apparatus,  in  which  tlie 
drops  are  contained  in  portable  glass  tanks 
where  the?  do  not  come  into  contact  with  any 
metal,  are  now  made  in  the  United  States  and 
ertensiTely  exported  to  Europe.  An  impor- 
tant andnovel  improvement  in  bottling  eSrated 
beverages,  an  American  invention,  in  which 
the  bottle  is  closed  from  the  inside  by  a  glass 
stopper,  has  recently  come  into  eztennve  nse 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. — 
Soda  water  proper  is  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  water,  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  gns.  Webb's  English  soda  water  contains 
IS  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in 
one  jnnt  of  water.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  fre- 
quently added.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  some- 
timee  nsed  for  generating  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  from  this  has  arisen  the  popular  nse  of 
the  name  soda  water  for  carbonic  acid  water, 
or  water  charged  with  an  excess  of  carhonio 
acid.  German  and  American  soda  water,  or 
what  is  called  in  France  tau  de  ulta,  contains 
no  soda.  Priestley  Srst  produced  it  by  ponring 
dilate  sulphuric  acid  over  carlxinBte  of  lime, 
and  impregnating  the  water  with  the  gas; 
a  metbod  which  is  still  generally  followed. 
Under  the  name  of  soda,  carbonic  acid  water 
is  mixed  with  sirups,  and  it  forms  a  constituent 
of  maiiy  of  the  American  compound  drinlis. 
In  Paris  it  is  taken  as  eau  gazeute  with  hock 
and  clarets.  Carbonic  scid  water  improres  the 
taste  and  increases  the  sanitary  effect  of  drinks, 
is  the  heat  antidote  for  alcohol,  and  lessens  the 
desire  for  spirituous  liquors.  It  has  a  generally 
eihilarating  and  invigorating  effect  upon  the 
system,  essentially  promotes  digestion,  checks 
too  great  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  is  a  much 
eetcMned  remedy  in  febrile  diseases.  Native 
wines  are  now  extensively  aftrated  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  American  sparkling  wines  pro- 
dnoed  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  imported  brsnds.  This  has  been  done 
only  since  the  introduction  of  Motthews's  ap- 
paratus, in  which  tiie  receivers  and  all  the 
parts  that  come  into  contact  with  the  wine 
are  Hned  with  pure  silver,  a  metal  which  does 
notaffect  it  unfavorably.    Mineral  wotershava 
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recently  been  hronght  from  the  most  celebrated 
natural  springs  to  New  Tork  in  casks  lined 
with  pure  tin  sheets  and  aerated.  Large  quan- 
tities thus  prepared  ore  bottled  or  dispensed 
from  fountains,  and  this  trade  is  supplanting 
to  a  certain  extent  the  maonfocture  of  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters. — The  great  therapeutical 
value  of  baths  in  carbonic  acid  water  (cham- 

Sagne  baths)  is  now  established.  They  pro- 
oce  a  pleasant  burning  sensation  in  the  skin, 
^ve  elasticity  to  the  limbs,  and  are  generally 
mvigoratiog  if  used  moderately.  Tliey  are  pro- 
duced by  adding  to  10  or  16  gallons  of  water 
at  110°  F.  an  equal  qnantity  of  very  strong 
carbonic  scid  water  from  a  highly  charged 
fountain,  the  escaping  gas  being  finely  divided 
by  means  of  an  apparatus  constructed  for  that 
purpose.  Chloriae  of  sodium  and  of  magne- 
sium are  added  for  brine  batbs.— See  Oarl 
SchnltE,  "Review  of  the  History  of  Mineral 
Waters"  (New  York,  1885). 

MINEBSVIIXi:,  a  borongh  of  Schuylkill  CO., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Schnyl- 
kiU  river  and  on  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill 
Haven  railroad,  4  m.  W.  of  Pottsville,  and  44 
m.  N.  E.  of  Harrisbm^;  pop.  in  1870,  8,696. 
It  is  surroanded  by  hills  containing  rich  mines 
of  anthracite,  and  has  a  national  bank,  a  flour 
mill,  saw  mill,  iron  foundery,  cor  factory,  nine 
public  schools,  with  a  high  school,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  four  churches. 

XntntVl,  called  by  the  Greeks  Atkbha,  Pal- 
lab,  or  Pallas  Athike,  in  mythology,  one  of 
the  principal  Olympian  divinities.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  religious  conceptions 
of  the  Greeks.  Jnpiter,  after  a  victory  over  the 
Titans,  chose  for  his  first  spouse  the  goddess 
Metis;  but  an  oracle  having  declared  that  the 
son  of  Metis  would  snatch  the  supremacy  away 
from  his  father,  Jupiter  swallowed  both  Metis 
and  her  unborn  child.  When  the  time  of 
birth  arrived,  Jnpiter  felt  a  violent  pain  in  his 
head,  and  in  his  agony  requested  Vulcan  to 
cleave  the  head  open  with  an  axe ;  whereupon 
Minerva  sprang  forth,  according  to  the  later 
accounts,  in  foil  armor,  and  with  a  mighty  war 
shout.  She  first  took  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  gods  as  an  opponent  of  the  savage 
Mars.  She  gave  counsel  to  her  father  against 
the  giants,  and  herself  slew  Pallas  and  Ence- 
lodua,  the  latter  of  whom  she  buried  under 
Mt.  Etna.  She  was  the  patron  of  heroism 
among  men,  and  aided  the  Greeks  in  the  Tro- 
jan war.  As  a  protectress  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  she  qipears  as  a  muden,  in  many  re- 
spects resembling  a  princely  dangbter  of  the 
early  heroic  period.  She  bears  m  her  hand 
the  spool,  the  spindle,  and  the  needle,  and  is 
said  to  have  invented  and  excelled  in  every 
kind  of  work  proper  to  women.  The  agricui- 
tnrist  and  the  mechanic  were  also  under  her 
care,  and  the  philosopher,  the  orator,  and  the 
poet  delighted  in  her  protection.  In  ail  these 
employments  she  is  Uie  symbol  of  thought, 
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name  o(  Minerva  she  was  adopted  by  the  Ro 
mana.  Bhe  was  especially  the  national  divin- 
ity of  the  Athenians,  haviog  in  the  reign  of 
Oecrops  oootended  with  Neptune  for  the  land, 
wliich  Bhe  planted  with  the  olive.  On  the 
Aoropolis  of  Athena  stood  the  magnificent 
temple  of  the  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  her,  and 
containing  her  statue  by  Phidias;  and  the  aa- 
cred  festival  of  the  Panotheosa  was  celebrated 
with  great  aplendor  in  her  honor.  In  the  rep- 
reeentationa  of  art,  as  in  the  events  of  ber  life, 
ah«  remains  the  goddess  of  pure  reason,  rused 
above  every  feminine  weakness,  and  diidun- 
inglove.  The  helmet,  buckler,  lance,  and  ffigis 
were  her  attributes;  and  the  olive  branch,  ser- 
pent, and  owl  were  sacred  to  ber.  In  the  aa- 
dent  traditions  she  was  represented  as  clothed 
neoally  in  a  sleeveless  tonic,  over  which  she 
Qtrew  a  cloak,  or  folding  peplns. 

MUQHETTI,  IbrM,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom 
to  Bologna,  Sept.  8,  181B.  He  early  became 
known  as  a  lectnrer  on  political  economy  and 
advooate  of  free  trade,  and  as  a  joarnalist.  la 
1848  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  pub- 
lic works  at  Rome,  bat  he  left  the  service  of 
Pins  IX.  to  enlist  in  the  Sardinian  army,  in 
which  he  rose  to  be  major.  He  assisted  Oa- 
Your  tA  the  ooDgresa  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  pab- 
lisbed  in  1859  Delia  »oommia  pubblica  e  tUlU 
tut  attiaejoe  eon  la  moralt  a  eol  diritto.  He 
was  next  secretary  general  in  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  subsequently,  as  a  member 
and  president  of  the  assembly  of  the  Romagnas, 
he  was  active  in  the  aanesatjon  of  those  prov- 
inces to  the  domiaiona  of  Victor  Emanuel. 
Afterward  he  represented  Bologna  in  the  na- 
tional parliament.  Shortly  before  Oavour'a 
death  he  became  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
retained  that  office  for  a  short  time  under 
Ricosoli.  From  1868  to  ISSS  he  was  premier 
and  mi  ulster  of  flaance;  and  after  being  min- 
ister to  England  be  accepted  in  186B  tlie  port> 
folio  of  agricnltnre,  and  in  18T3  sacceeded 
Lanza  as  prime  minister.  In  the  elections  of 
November,  1874,  he  waa  once  more  retomed 
to  parliament.  He  has  been  long  engaged  npon 
a  work  on  Europe  before  the  r^ormatlon. 

MNeKELU,  a  district  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  lieatenancy  of  the  Oanoaans,  forming  part 
of  the  government  of  Kutais,  bordering  on 
the  Circassian  districta,  Imerethia,  Guria,  the 
Black  sea,  end  Abkbasia ;  area,  about  2,fl00 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  240,000,  or,  including  8na- 
nethi  and  Bamursakan  (together  1,000  sq.  m.}, 
which  are  embraced  in  the  same  government, 
380,000.  The  surface  is  generally  moontainoos, 
bnt  slopes  gradually  to  the  south,  particular- 
ly toward  the  Rion,  ita  printupal  river.  The 
climate  is  warm  and  damp,  and  fevers  are 
prevalent.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and 
vegetation  rapid.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  magnificent  foreats,  and  mnch  good  land 
liea  waste.  The  principal  products  are  maize, 
wood,  wax,  and  wool.  Tohacoo,  rice,  and  mil- 
let are  rused,  and  a  good  deal  of  silk,  honey, 
and  wine  produced.     There  is  an  iron  mine 
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and  a  smelting  furnace,  and  in  166S  goM  was 
discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Ingnr.  Tho 
district  is  without  internal  improvement,  and 
has  a  savage  and  deserted  appearance.  The  in- 
habitants  belong  mainly  to  ^e  Geor^an  race, 
but  are  generally  inferior  in  appearance  to  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Gancasns.  The  dominant 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  chorch. — Uiure- 
lia  nearly  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Col- 
chis. It  waa  long  a  part  of  the  kingdom  trf 
Georgia,  was  afterward  independent  under  & 
line  of  native  princes,  and  became  subject  to 
Rusua  in  1804;  but  its  prince  rmneined  nom- 
inally sover^gn  till  Jan.  IT,  ISST,  when  he 
ceded  all  his  rights  to  the  emperor  of  Rqb^b 
in  consideratioQ  of  1,000,000  mblee.  On  the 
W.  coast  the  Rusdans  have  eelablished  the 
forts  of  Rednt-Kaleh  and  Anaklia. 

HINHO  (Bp.  Jfiflo;  anc.  Minivt),  a  river  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  riaes  in  the  Sierra 
de  Mondofledo,  in  the  province  of  Lugo,  Gali- 
cia,  a  short  distance  o.  of  Hondotledo,  flows 
first  S.  and  then  S.  W.,  crosses  the  province  of 
Orense,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Span- 
ish province  of  Pontevedra  and  the  Portogaese 
province  of  Uinho,  and  falla  into  the  Atiantio 
near  Caminha,  about  SO  m.  S.  of  Vigo.  It  is 
about  ISO  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  only  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth,  being  obstruct- 
ed by  sand  banks.  It  abonnda  in  salmon  and 
lampreys.  Its  prindpal  tributaries  are  the  Sil, 
which  joins  it  on  the  left  abont  70  m.  from  ita 
mouth,  and  the  Avia  on  the  righL  The  largeat 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Lugo  and  Orense  in  Spain. 

MUHO,  or  Eatre  Dmt*  e  Hlnk^  the  north- 
ernmost province  of  Portugal,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Spanish  province  of  Pontevedra,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Minho,  N.  E. 
by  that  of  Orense,  K  by  the  Portuguese  prov- 
ince of  Tras  os  Montes,  S.  by  Beira,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Douro,  and  W. 
by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  2,807  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1871,  971,000.  It  is  a  high  table  land  inter- 
sected by  several  mountain  ridgea,  running  in 
a  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  direction,  one  of  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  nearly  8,000  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Lima,  Oavado,  and  Ave, 
woich  flow  Into  the  sea,  and  the  Tamega,  an 
affluent  of  the  Douro ;  there  are  also  numer- 
ons  smaller  rivers  and  streams,  and  the  valleys 
are  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  onlttvated. 
The  principal  productions  are  wine,  millet,  oil, 
flax,  cork,  oranges,  lemons,  maiie,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats.  The  well  known  wine  called 
port  from  Oporto,  whence  it  is  shipped,  ia 
almost  wholly  made  in  this  province.  Noioer- 
ous  herds  graze  the  pastures,  and  the  province 
is  famous  for  its  pork.  The  sea  and  rivers 
abonnd  with  fish,  the  capture  of  which  afibrds 
employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  linen,  bats,  and 
cutlery.  The  population  of  this  province  is 
the  most  intelligent  and  prosperous  portion  of 
the  Portuguese  people.    O^ital,  Brags. 

mRUTdE  PUNTINfl,  a  species  of  painting 
on  a  small  scale,  executed  with  water  colon 
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on  Tonnin,  prepared  [laper,  or  ivorf,  or  in 
enamel.  The  word  origiDated  from  the  an- 
cient practice  of  writing  the  initial  letters  of 
mannacripta  in  minium  or  red  lead,  for  the 
purpose  of  distingoiBhing  the  oommeneement 
of  chapters  or  paragraphs.  Tbeee  rabrics,  aa 
they  were  called,  gnidaallj  reoeiTed  many  fan- 
cifol  adornments  at  the  l^ands  of  the  illciatra- 
tors,  who  added  rich  arabeaqne  borders,  and 
finally  delicately  execnt«d  little  pictares  illus- 
trating the  text,  to  which  the  general  name  of 
'  miniature  waa  applied.  The  taste  for  this  spe- 
cies of  ornamentation  existed  at  a  period  coo- 
siderably  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  illaminated  their  papyri 
with  colored  hieroglyphics;  and  from  passages 
in  Pliny,  8eneoa,  and  other  classioal  authors, 
the  art  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  middle  ages,  how- 
ever, and  especially  the  period  extending  from 
the  8th  to  the  14th  cenCary  inclasive,  witnessed 
its  most  perfect  development;  and  the  mediie- 
yal  monks  in  the  solitude  of  their  convents 
found  at  once  an  amnsement  and  a  pious  oecu- 
pation  in  embellishing  their  misaala,  breviaries, 
and  other  saored  volumes.  The  illumination 
of  misBala  was  oonseqneDlly  for  many  ages  the 
chief  form  in  which  miniature  painting  was 
practised,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  fresco 
and  oil  paintings,  snbjecta  other  than  Scriptu- 
ral or  sacred  were  from  the  outset  occadooally 
selected.  The  art  seems  from  an  early  period 
to  have  been  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
professors  of  the  first  being  called  miniatori 
or  miniature  painters,  or  illuminators  of  books ; 
and  those  of  the  second  miaiatori  ealligrqfi, 
or  oalligraphers.  "To  the  first  class,"  says 
Mrs.  Herrifield,  "belonged  the  task  of  paint- 
ing Scripture  stories,  the  borders,  and  the  ara- 
besques, and  of  layinr  on  the  gold  and  orna- 
ments of  the  mauuscnpts.  The  second  wrote 
the  whole  of  the  work,  and  those  initial  let- 
tera,  generally  drawn  with  blue  or  red,  full  of 
flonrishea  and  fanciful  ornaments,  in  which 
the  patience  of  the  writer  is  frequently  more 
to  be  admired  than  his  genina."  Sometimes, 
however,  the  two  branches  were  practised  by 
the  same  person,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  the  ezecntion  of  large  illumina- 
ted initials  adorned  with  various  fanoifnl  ob- 
jects and  figures,  such  as  men,  animals,  birds, 
and  flowers,  became  a  distinct  occupation,  the 
ornamentation  usually  extending  in  scrolls 
along  the  upper  and  lower  morons  of  the 
pa^  The  pigments  employed  were  of  the 
pnreet  quality,  and  were  applied  with  an  admix- 
ture of  white  in  the  shape  of  body  colors,  the 
vehicle  being  some  glotinons  substance  auffi- 
eiently  diluted  in  water  to  leave  tlie  surface 
of  the  vellnm  dull  and  lustreless.  The  Vatican 
eoUectdon  of  manuscripts  contains  one  of  the 
most  andent  specimens  of  classical  colligraphr 
extant,  a  VirgU  of  the  4th  or  6th  century  with 
CO  miniatnrw,  besides  many  others  of  a  some- 
what later  date ;  and  fragments  of  an  illumi- 
nated Homer,  which  mty  also  be  aaoribed  to 


the  4th  or  6th  centnry,  are  preserved  in  the 
Ambroaian  library  at  Milan.  The  Byzantine 
artists  particularly  excelled  as  illnminators,  and 
their  manuscripts  exhibit  intricate  arabesquea 
of  mixed  foliage  and  animals,  and  the  richest 
architectaral  fancies  in  the  margins,  although 
many  of  these  are  said  to  be  repetitions  of 
Romano-Cbristian  works  of  the  6th  and  Sth 
centoriea.  The  most  elaborate  exemplar  of 
the  school  is  the  Menologium.  or  calendar  exe- 
cuted about  A.  D.  1000  for  the  emperor  Baal 
IL,  and  which,  notwithstanding  one  half  of  it 
is  wanting,  contains  4S0  miniatures  on  a  gold 
ground,  illustrating  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
Christ  and  the  saints,  the  history  of  the  church, 
iK.  The  period  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  11th  to  the  commencement  of  the  13th 
oentorj  was  the  richest  in  the  history  of  the 
B/zantine  school.  Afterward  the  art  rapidly 
deteriorated  among  them.  Under  the  early 
Carlovingian  kings  of  France,  the  transcription 
and  embellishment  of  manuscripts  were  great- 
\j  encouraged;  and  the  Bibles  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Parii^ 
and  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  fit.  Calix- 
tus  in  Rome,  are  admirably  iilustratcd.  The 
English  mannecripts  are  not  inferior  to  the 
continental,  and  tJie  benedictional  of  St.  Eth- 
elwoif,  executed  in  868-7  by  Godeman,  a 
monk  of  Hyde  abbey,  is  considered  one  of  the 
purest  specimens  of  early  English  art.  The 
celebrated  Bedford  missal,  executed  in  France 
for  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France 
under  Henry  VI.,  and  now  in  Uie  British  mu- 
seum, is  one  of  the  latest  and  richest  specimene 
of  the  art  of  manuscript  illumination.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  miniatori,  who 
were  also  equally  if  not  more  celebrated  in 
other  branches  of  ari;,  ma;  be  mentioned  Si- 
mone  Uemmi,  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole, 
Jan  van  Eyck,  Squarcione,  Girolamo  dai  Libri, 
Hans  Memling,  and  Giulio  Olovio.  Uemling 
was  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  iiiominatora; 
and  of  the  industry  ot  Oiulio  Clovio  a  memo- 
rable example  is  extant  in  his  "OfRce  of  the 
Virgin,"  now  in  the  royal  library  of  Naples, 
the  S8  miniatures  of  vhich  are  said  to  have 
occupied  him  nine  years.  With  the  invention 
of  printing  the  occupation  of  the  illuminator 
and  calligraoher  gradually  ceased,  although  of 
late  years  tine  practice  of  embellishing  books 
with  illuminated  borders  and  fanciful  initials 
has  again  oome  into  vogue.  But  modem  in- 
vention has  substituted  for  the  toilsome  efforts 
of  the  miniatori  of  the  middle  ages  various 
rapid  procesaea  for  printing  deffigns  in  color^ 
of  which  Owen  Jones's  publications  aflord 
some  happy  UlnBtrations. — The  term  miniature 
painting  is  now  applied  almost  exclusively  to 
small  portrEuts  executed  on  thin  sheets  of  ivory, 
which,  on  account  of  the  semi-transparency  of 
its  texture,  is  preferred  to  any  other  matwiaL 
This  property  of  the  ivory  renders  it  neoessary 
for  the  back  to  be  protected  by  something  per- 
fectly white,  as  the  effect  of  the  painting  might 
be  injured  by  any  dark  substance  sncwiog 
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throagh.    Uiniatnres  on  ivor7  seldom  exceed 

B  few  square  inches  in  ^ze.  In  England  the 
art  has  been  cnttivsted  by  an  eminent  line 
of  artists  from  Holbein  downward,  embracine 
sach  names  as  Nicholas  Hilliard,  Isaae  and 
Peter  Oliver,  Samuel  Cooper,  HoBldns,  Plat- 
man,  Gibson,  Oosway,  Robs,  Newton,  Thor- 
bQrn,  &c.,  whose  works  are  inralnable  for  the 
likenesses  they  aSord  of  distinguished  public 
characters.  According  to  Dr.  Waagen,  "in 
no  department  hare  the  English  artists  at^ 
tained  so  high  a  state  of  perfection  as  in  this." 
Under  the  Srst  empire  the  French  had  many 
excellent  miniatnrista,  inclading  IsBbey,  who 
not  only  painted  on  ivory  portrait  pieces  con- 
taining many  figures,  but  attempted  with  snc- 
cess  historical  subjects;  Augustin,  Gu^rin, 
Saint,  Mme.  de  Hirbel,  &c.  The  most  emi' 
nent  American  miniature  painter  was  Halbone, 
whose  works  are  eiecntod  with  great  delicacy, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  retwn  much 
of  their  original  freshness.  Of  late  years  the 
introduction  of  colored  or  retouched  photo- 
graphic likenesses  has  somewhatinterfer&d  with 
the  profession  of  the  miniature  painter;  bat 
these,  owing  to  their  perishable  natare,  can 
uerer  wholly  sapplant  portrsits  on  ivory.  Pho- 
tography, regarded  simply  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  miniatare  painter,  rather  aids  than  injures 
him  by  the  data  it  affords  for  great«r  accuracy 
of  drawing  and  proportions.  (See  Emambl- 
Lwo.) — See  "  OriginsJ  Treatises  on  the  Arts  of 
Fainting  in  Oil,  Miniature,  Mosaic,"  &c.,  edit- 
ed by  Mrs.  Morrifield  (9  vols.,  London,  1849). 

■INit;,  Clnit  fetteBM,  a  French  inventor,  born 
in  Paris  about  ISOG.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and,  after 
serving  several  campiugns  in  Algeria,  reached 
the  rank  of  captain.  Me  now  began  to  study 
improvements  m  flreanns  and  projectiles;  and 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  from  this  canse 
lorin^  his  efficiency  as  a  military  officer,  his 
dismissal  was  determined  upon.  Through  the 
inflaenoe  of  the  dnke  de  Montpensier  he  was 
retained  in  the  service,  and  gradually  Beveral 
of  his  improvements  in  rifle  balls,  cartridges, 
and  gan  barrels  were  adopted.  In  184S  he 
was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor;  in  1853  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major  on  the  retired  list,  and  soon  aft^r 
was  appointed  chef  du  tir,  or  instructor  in  the 
nse  of  firearms,  at  Vincenues.  In  1858  he  re- 
signed this  post,  and  was  appt^nted  by  the 
i^yptjan  government  to  snpenntend  a  manu- 
factory of  arms  and  a  school  of  gunnery  at 
Cairo.  The  rifle  bullet  named  after  him  is  said 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  his  friend  and 
instructor,  Oapt.  Delvigue.  It  consists  of  an 
elongated  cylinder,  conical  in  front  and  hollow 
behind,  and  fitted  with  a  cap  of  thin  iron, 
which,  by  filling  the  grooves  of  the  barrel  as 
the  ball  is  forced  throngh,  gives  to  the  latter  a 

Ereoision  and  range  of  flight  previously  nn- 
nowa  to  gnnnery.  This  waa  the  first  efteotnsl 
iotrodncUon  of  the  principle  of  expansion  into 
the  manufaotnre  of  firearms. 
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See  Lkad,  toL  z.,  p.  246. 
mn^asmall,  {Qr-t>earing,  carnivorous  mam- 
mal, found  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
Europe,  and  A^a,  belonging  to  the  genus  puU>- 
Hut  (Cuv.),  in  which  are  included  the  ermine 
and  common  weasels,  and  to  the  snb-genus 
lutreala  (Wagner).  The  minks  have  one  molar 
lees  on  each  side  above  and  below  than  the 
martens  (mvtUla),  and  are  therefore  more  car- 
nivorous ;  the  size  is  smeller,  and  the  form 
more  slender ;  the  color  is  nearly  uniform ;  the 
feet  much  webbed,  and  their  pads  large  and  * 
naked,  with  the  Intervals  not  occupied  by 
hairs.  The  common  American  mink  {P.  tUon, 
Rich.)  varies  in  length  (from  nose  to  base  at 
tail)  from  18  to  18  in.,  the  tail  being  8  to  10  io. 
additional ;  the  general  color  is  dark  brownish, 
the  tail  nearly  black,  the  chin  white,  but  not 
the  edge  of  the  upper  jaw ;  some  spectmena 
are  lighter,  even  to  yellowish  brown;  the 
head  is  broad  and  depressed,  with  tmnoated 
snout,  short  round  ears,  eyes  small  and  far 
forward,  long  and  rigid  whiskers  in  four  hori- 
zontal series ;  body  long  and  vermiform,  with 
long  neck;  short  and  stout  limbs,  with  five- 
toed  feet,  armed  with  sharp  claws ;  twl  long 
and  cylindrical,  having  on  each  nde  of  the 
under  anrfaoe  a  glandular  cavity  secreting  a 
strong  mnsky  fluid,  whence  the  generic  name; 


Mink  (Paloriiu  tUod). 


six,  ventral.  The  under  fur  is  soft 
and  downy,  with  larger  and  coarser  hairs  inter- 
mingled; the  more  southern  the  locally,  the 
coarser  and  suffer  is  the  far.  The  mink  i» 
an  active,  destructive  depredator  in  the  farm 
yard,  sometimes  killing  several  chickens  in  a 
single  night,  though  less  eangainary  than  the 
weasel;  it  now  and  then  catches  a  fish  on  its 
own  account,  and  frequently  steals  those  left 
by  the  angler;  it  feeds  also  on  small  rodents, 
marsh  bir^  '■'OK^  ^nd  crawfish.  It  takes  up 
its  residence  on  tiie  borders  of  ponds  and  small 
streams,  especially  near  rapids  and  waterfalls; 
it  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and  a 
good  rnimer;  it  rarely  climbs  trees,  like  the 
martens,  unless  hotly  pnrsned;  when  kiUed  in 
the  water,  it  almost  always  sinks.  It  is  read- 
ily caught  in  box  or  steel  trapa,  or  in  dead- 
falls, baited  with  the  head  of  a  bird;  itisTcry 
tenacious  of  life,  and  most  active  at  night.  In 
northern  New  Tfork  the  breading  season  be- 
gins toward  the  Ist  of  Uarch,  while  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground;  the  young,  five  or  six  in 
number,  are  bom  about  the  end  of  April ; 
when  taken  young,  it  is  eamly  domesticated. 
The  fur  of  the  m&k  was  formerly  considered 
hardly  worth  coDeoting,  a  akin   aelltng  for 
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nbont  SO  centi ;  but  ohange  of  fashion  after- 
ward brought  it  into  vogue  and  made  it  verj 
valuable;  iti« fine,  but  ghorteraudleesluBtronB 
than  that  of  the  pine  marten  or  American  sable. 
(See  FcR.)  The  animal  is  vary  generally  dia- 
tribated  in  North  America,  from  IsL  70°  N.  to 
Florida,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Some  s^- 
oimens  tram  the  west  are  larger  than  the  aver- 
age. In  the  northern  atates  there  is  a  smaller 
and  blacker  variety;  the  far  is  dark  and  re- 
markably soft,  and  considerably  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  common  mink. — The  Zaro- 
pe«n  mink  (P.  Ivlreola,  Cuv.)  is  of  smaller 
size,  darker  colored,  with  less  bashy  tail,  and 
the  odgM  of  the  upfior  lip  white;  it  is  a  rare 
animal,  with  the  same  habit«  as  the  American 
species,  and  its  fur  is  more  highly  esteemed ; 
indeed  it  is  often  sold  to  the  inexperienced  for 
sable,  and  that  of  the  American  mink  is  gen- 
erally called  by  furriers  American  sable,  though 
the  latter  belongs  to  the  genos  miuUla  and  is 
properly  a  marten. 

MMHEIPMJS,  a  (uty  and  the  county  seat  of 
Hennepin  co.,  Minnesota,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hississippi  river,  here  spanned  by  four  bridges, 
at  the  falls  of  Ht.  Anthony,  14  m.  above  Bt. 
FanI  by  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  8  m.  in 
a  direct  line  W .  N.  W,  of  that  city ;  pop.  (with- 
in its  present  limits)  ia  1860,  6,822;  Id  16T0, 
16,079,  of  whom  6,018  were  foreigners;  in 
1874,  estimated  by  local  authorities  at  32,000. 
It  is  built  on  a  broad  natural  esplanade  over- 
looking the  falls  and  the  river,  which  is  bor- 
dered at  various  points  by  pictaresque  bluffs. 
The  surrounding  country  is  remarkable  for  its 
beaaty.  Nnmerous  lakes,  particularly  to  the 
west  dot  the  landscape.  The  chief  ef  these 
are  Cedar,  Calhoun,  and  Harriet,  S.  W.  of  the 
city.  The  oelebrated  Minnehaha  falls,  8  m. 
below,  attract  large  numbers  of  viaitora,  A 
eemetery  association  which  was  organized  in 
1871  has  selected  128  acres  between  Lakes  Cal- 
houn and  Harriet  as  the  site  for  a  cemetery. 
These  pounds  are  covered  with  groves  of 
young  trees,  and  oommond  fine  views  of  the 
uies.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  oat,  with 
avenues  rnnnlnK  K  and  W.  and  streets  cross- 
ing them  N.  and  S.  They  are  generally  80  ft. 
wide,  with  20  ft  sidewalks,  and  two  rows  of 
treea  on  each  side.  There  are  many  substan- 
tial business  blocks  and  elegant  residences. 
The  court  house,  city  hall,  two  principal  ho- 
tels, academy  of  music,  opera  boose,  and  Athe- 
nienm  ore  noticeable  structures.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  water  by  powerful  works,  the 
streeta  are  lighted  with  gas,  uid  a  system  of 
sewerage  Is  in  process  of  oonetructdon.  The 
Ohioago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad  has 
its  terminos  here.  The  St  Paul  and  Pacific, 
and  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  railroads, 
with  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  line,  con- 
nect the  city  with  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road, with  Duluth,  and  with  St.  Paul  and  the 
diverging  lines.  A  line  of  steamers  in  sum- 
mer rnns  from  above  the  falls  to  St.  Cloud 
OR   the   upper  HisBianppi. — The  wholesale 


trade  of  Mnneapolls  is  Important  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  There  are  four  large  gro- 
ceries, doing  a  business  of  from  |4,000,QOO  to 
$6,000,000  a  year,  several  hardware  and  iron 
houses,  and  three  large  dry-goods  stores.  The 
total  commercial  business  in  1678  amounted 
to  $14,801,700;  in  1871  it  was  $10,680,000. 
There  were  five  national  banks  and  aiz  pnvata 
and  savings  bunks  in  1878,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,026,000,  and  loans,  discounts,  and 
exchange  to  the  amount  of  $14,B8S,400.  The 
amount  of  freight  forwarded  by  rail  in  1878 
was  892;480,3Sa  lbs.;  received,  208,942,760 
lbs. ;  being  an  increase  over  1872  in  receipts 
and  shipments  of  80,062,660  lbs.  The  falls  of 
6t.  Anthony,  having  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  18  ft.  and  a  total  descent  of  60  ft.  within 
the  space  of  a  mile,  afford  abundant  water 
power  for  manufacturing.  The  two  prininpal 
items  of  manufacture  are  lumber  and  fiour. 
There  are  18  lumber  mills,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $1,110,000;  hands  employed  in 
1873,  2,062;  feet  of  lamber  manufactured, 
169,909,782;  shingles,  114,664,260;  lath,  82,- 
643,160;  pickets,  646,378 ;  total  value  of  pro- 
ducts, $8,860,000.  At  the  close  of  1873  there 
were  18  flouring  mills,  with  160  run  of  stone 
and  a  daily  capacity  of  7,370  barrels,  and  oth- 
ers in  course  of  erection  which  would  in- 
crease the  stone  to  164  ran  nnd  the  capa- 
city to  0,200  barrels  a  day.  One  of  the  mills, 
with  40  run  of  stone,  is  the  largest  in  the 
country.  The  number  of  bunhels  of  grsin 
ground  in  1 878  was  8,646,000 ;  barrels  of  flour 
produced,  646,000;  poonds  of  feed,  67,060,- 
000;  total  value  of  products.  $4,842,920.  At 
the  two  grain  elevators  1,687,428  bushels  of 
wheat  were  handled  in  1673.  A  third  eleva- 
tor, larger  than  either  of  the  others,  is  in 
course  of  construction.  There  are  extensive 
works  for  the  manufoctore  of  engines,  boil- 
ers, water  wheels,  ploughs,  harvesters,  &c. ; 
severs!  mano  factories  of  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  four  of  furniture  and  desks,  seven  of 
barrels,  seven  of  boots  and  shoes,  five  of  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  two  of  bricks,  two  of  soap, 
nine  of  carriages  and  wagons,  one  of  linseed 
oil;  several  breweries,  two  paper  mills,  a  cot- 
ton mill,  and  a  woollen  mill.  There  is  also  a 
Sork-packing  establishment,  and  the  Chicago, 
[ilwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroad  has  hare  ex- 
tensive machine  and  repur  shops.  The  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
1873  was  6,820 ;  value  of  alt  products,  $16,- 
876,680;  amount  of  capital  invested,  $16,000,- 
000.  The  number  of  bands  employed  in  1867 
was  1,841 ;  valne  of  products,  $4,460,868. 
The  amount  expended  in  the  city  in  building 
end  improvements  in  1878  was  $1,729,700; 
taxable  value  of  property.  May  1,  1874,  $26,- 
947,969.  —  Minneapolis  is  divided  into  ten 
words,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
hoaii.  of  aldermen  of  two  members  from  each 
ward.  It  has  a  municipal  court  and  an  effi- 
cient police  force  and  fire  department.  It  ia 
the  seat  of  the  state  nniverdty,  which  oooupiea 
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large  baildings  on  the  E.  dde  of  the  river. 
(See  Mi^iNBeoTA,  UmrBBBiTi  of.)  Ansaburg 
tbeological  seminary  (Evangeli<^  Ln^eran) 
wu  organized  in  1889  bj  ScandinaTi&mi.  In 
18T8-'4  it  had  5  prolessore  and  inatractors, 
63  stadenta,  and  a  library  of  1,100  volmnes. 
There  are  also  an  aoadomy,  a  female  Beniinary, 
and  a  basmesa  college.  The  UethodisU  are 
erecting  (IBTG)  a  lar{^  edi&ce  near  the  city 
for  Ilamline  unireraity,  soon  to  he  organized. 
The  pahlia  schoola  embrace  the  Tarione  grades 
from  primary  to  high  aohool.  There  are  ten 
achool  build  inga  of  briok  and  atone.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  departments  in  18TS  was  SB ;  teachers, 
87;  pnpils  enrolled,  2,298;  average  attendance, 
1,866.  The  Athennum  library  contuna  4,000 
volumes.  There  are  two  daily  and  nine  week- 
ly (two  Norwegian  and  one  German)  newsp^ 
pen,  and  two  semi-monthly  (one  Norwegian) 
periodicals.  The  nomber  of  chnrchea  ia  49, 
viz. :  0  Baptist  (1  African  and  1  Swedish),  1 
Obriatian,  5  Oongregadonal,  4  Epiaoopal  (b&- 
sides  2  missions).  1  Freewill  Baptist  1  Friends', 
7  Lutheran  (8  German  ErauEelical,  S  Norwe- 
^an,  and  1  Swedish  Evangelical),  11  Metho- 
dist (1  African,  3  Qerman,  and  1  Scandinavi- 
an), 4  Presbyterian,  4  Roman  Catholic,  1  Swe- 
deoborgian.  1  Unitarian,  and  3  Uniyersaliat. — 
Minneapolis  was  first  aettled  in  I84B,  and  ori- 
ginally embraced  only  that  portion  of  the  city 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1867,  and  in  1872  the  city  of  St. 
Anthony  on  tlie  E.  bank  of  the  river  (incor- 
porated in  185S)  was  consolidated  with  it. 

miNEHAHl,  a  B.  E.  county  of  Dakota,  bor- 
dering on  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  drained  by 
the  Big  Sioux  river;  area,  816  aq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  8fiG.  The  surface  is  elevated,  and  the 
soil  productive.    Capital,  Sioni  Falls. 

MUTNiSIKfiiHS  (Ger.  Jfinne,  love,  and  Sitnff- 
tTf  singer),  a  school  of  German  poets  which 
sprang  into  eiistence  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
12th  century,  and  flourished  untU  near  the 
doae  of  the  13th.  Their  themes  were  ama- 
tory and  heroic,  and  were  treated  in  mnoh  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  troubadours  of 
Provence,  thongh  in  a  more  earnest  spirit  and 
after  a  purer  ideal  conception  of  love.  (See 
Gbbm&ny,  Litebatube  of,  vol.  vii.,  p.  T68.) 

MINNESOTA,  one  of  the  northwestern  states  of 
the  American  Union,  the  IBth  admitted,  and  the 
88th  in  rank  according  to  population,  situated 
between  lat.  48°  3D'  and  4S°  24'  N.,  and  Ion.  89° 
89'  and  97°  5'  W. ;  eitreme  length  N.  and  8., 
380  m. ;  breadth  from  188  m.  in  the  middle  to 
262  m.  on  the  S.  line  and  887  m.  near  the  N. 
line ;  area,  63,581  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
British  America,  the  dividing  line  being  formed 
W.  of  Uio  lake  of  the  Woods  by  the  4Bth  paral- 
lel, and  E.  of  that  lake  by  Rainy  Lake  river, 
Rainy  and  other  lakes,  and  Rgeon  river ;  K  by 
Lake  Baperior  and  Wieconain,  from  which  it  is 
separated  h;  a  line  dravm  due  S.  from  the  firat 
rapida  in  the  St.  Lonia  river  to  the  St  Croix 
river,  and  by  the  St  Croix  and  Misnssippi  rivers ; 
S.  by  Iowa ;  and  W.  by  Dakota,  from  which  it 


is  divided  by  the  Red  river  of  ths  North,  the 
Boia  des  Sioux  river.  Lake  Traverse  and  Big 
Stone  take,  and  a  line  drawn  directly  S.  from 
the  outlet  of  the  last  named  lak»  to  the  Iowa 
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bonndary.  The  state  ia  divided  into  76  eonn- 
tiea,  viz. :  Aitken,  Anoka,  Becker,  Beltrami, 
Benton,  Big  Stone,  Bine  Earth,  Brown,  Carl- 
ton, Carver,  Cass,  Chippewa,  Chisago,  Gay, 
Cook,  Cottonwood,  Crow  Wing,  DakoU, 
Bodge,  Bonglaa,  Faribault,  Fillmore,  Free- 
bom,  Goodhue,  Grant,  Hennepin,  Qouston, 
laanti,  Itasca,  Jackson,  Kanabec,  Kandiyobi, 
Lao  qui  Parle,  Lake,  Le  Sueur,  Lincoln,  Lyon, 
UcLeod,  Martin,  Meeker,  Mille  Lacs,  Morriwo, 
Mower,  Murray,  Nicollet,  Nobles,  Olmsted, 
Otter  Tail,  Pembina,  Fine,  Polk,  Pope,  Ram- 
sey, Redwood,  Renville,  Rice,  Rock,  St  Loais, 
Scott,  Sherburne,  Sibley,  Steama,  Steele,  Ste- 
vens, Swift,  Todd,  Traverse,  Wabaahaw,  Wa- 
dena, Waaeca,  Washington,  Watonwan,  Wil- 
kin, Winona,  Wright,  Yellow  Medicine.  St 
Paol,  the  capital,  near  the  E.  bonier  of  the 
state,  400  m.  N.  W.  of  Chicago,  had  20,030  in- 
habitants in  1870.  The  other  cities,  accord- 
ing to  the  censue  of  IBTO,  were:  Dulnth,  8,181 
inhabitants;  Hastings,  8,458;  Mankato,  8,483; 
Minneapolia,  18,066;  Owfttonna,  2,070;  Red 
Wing,  4,260;  Rochester,  8,968;  St.  Anthony, 
6,018;  St  Cloud,  2,161;  and  Winona,  7,192. 
Since  the  cenaaa  St.  Anthony  has  been  annexed 
to  Minneapolis-^The  population  of  Minnesota 
was  6,077  in  1860,  172,028  in  1860,  250,099 
(state  census)  in  1866,  and  489.706  in  1670,  in- 
cluding 486,267  white,  7G9  colored,  and  690 
Indians.  The  oalonlated  population  on  June  1, 
1873,  was  663,469.  Of  the  total  population  in 
1870,  286,299  were  males  and  204,407  females, 
and  379,009  were  of  native  and  160,697  of 
foreign  birth.  Of  tbe  natives,  126,491  were 
bom  in  the  state,  10,979  in  Illinois,  9,939  in 
Maine,  89,607  in  New  York,  12,661  in  Ohio, 
11,966  in  Pennsylvania,  and  24,048.  in  Wiaoon- 
sin.  The  foreign  popnlation  oompriaed  16,698 
bom  in  British  America,  1,910  in  Denmark, 
1,748  in  France,  41,864  in  Grermany,  5,670  in 
England,  31,748  in  Ireland,  2,194  ii    "    "     ' 
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I,SS5  in  HoUond,  86,M0  in  Norway,  20.987  in 
Sweden,  lud  3.162  la  Svitz«rland.  The  den- 
sity of  population  was  526  to  H  aqnare  tnile. 
There  were  82,471  familieB  with  an  average 
of  fi'BS  peTBonB  to  each,  sod  61,140  dwellingB 
with  an  averago  of  6-43  persona  to  each.  The 
increaae  of  population  from  1860  to  18T0  was 
156-61  per  eent,  being  a  greater  peroeotage  of 
increase  than  that  of  any  other  state  except 
Kansas.  The  nimiber  of  male  citizens  21  years 
old  and  Dpward  was  76,274 ;  of  pereoiiB  from 
6  to  18  years  of  Eige,  142,666 ;  attending  sehool, 
96,798.  There  were  12,747  persons  10  years 
of  ace  and  npword  onable  to  read,  and  24,418 
nnable  to  write ;  of  the  latter,  6,558  were  of 
native  and  18,866  of  foreign  birth  ;  illiterates, 
7'90  per  cent,  of  the  population  10  years  old 
and  over ;  number  of  illiterates  21  years  of  age 
and  opward.  18,484,  of  whom  8,195  were  males 
and  10,289  females.  Tbe  nomber  of  paupers 
supported  doling  the  year  ending  Junel,  1S70, 
was  684,  at  a  cost  of  $66,167.  Of  tbe  total 
aomber  (8Q2)  receiving  sopport  June  1,  1870, 
126  were  natives  and  266  foreigners.  The 
number  of  persons  oonvicted  of  crime  doriug 
the  year  was  214 ;  in  prison  at  tbe  end  of  the 
year,  129,  inciading  78  natives  and  66  foreign- 
ers. The  state  contained  103  blind,  166  deaf 
and  dumb,  802  insane,  and  184  idiotic.  Of  the 
total  population  10  years  old  and  over  (305,666), 
there  were  engaged  in  all  occupations  182,657 ; 
in  agriculture,  75,157,  inclading  20,377  laborers 
and  64,623  farmers  and  planters ;  in  profes- 
sional aod  personal  services,  28,830,  of  whom 
620  were  olci^^vmen,  8,666  domestic  servants, 
18,037  laborers' not  specified,  449  lawyers,  402 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  1,764  teachers 
not  specified;  in  trade  and  transportation, 
10,682 ;  and  in  mannfaotures  and  mechanical 
and  mining  industries,  16,688.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deatliB  from  all  causes  was  8,626,  being 
0*802  per  cent,  of  the  population.  There  were 
469  deaths  from  consumption,  being  7'7  deaths 
from  all  causes  to  1  from  that  disease;  177 
from  pneumonia,  19-9  from  all  causes  to  1  from 
that  disease ;  112  from  diarrhcea,  108  from 
cholera  infautum,  and  108  from  whooping 
cough.  The  nomber  of  deaths  reported  by  the 
state  authorities  in  1872  was  6,226,  or  1'035 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths,  8607  per  cent,  were  from 
siymotlo  diseases,  18'S0  conatitotional,  18*61  lo- 
oaL  10'04  developmental,  4-72  violent  deaths, 
and  17-04  unknown.  The  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  9,784.  At  the  beginning  of 
187B  there  were  IS,978  Indians  reported  in 
Minnesota,  who  were  settled  on  reservations 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  state. 
They  consisted  of  seven  bands  of  Ohippewas, 
with  three  agencies  at  White  Eartb,  Leech 
lake,  and  Bed  lake.  These  Indians  bsve 
schools  and  are  for  the  most  part  occupied 
in  agriculture.— Lying  nearly  at  the  centre 
of  tbe  continent  and  occupying  the  most  ele- 
vated plateau  between  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
uid  Hudson  bay,  Minnesota  fomiB  the  water- 
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shed  of  the  three  great  river  systems  of  North 
America:  that  of  the  Mississippi,  which  flows 
S.  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  that  of  the  8t  Law- 
rence, which,  connected  with  tbe  chain  of 
northern  lakes,  has  an  easterly  direction  to  tbe 
Atiandc  ocean;  and  that  of  tbe  Red  river  of 
the  North,  flowing  N.  to  Winnepeg  lake,  which 
has  its  outlet  in  Hndson  bay.  A  group  of  low 
sandhills  in  tbe  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  fornted 
hy  huge  deposits  of  drift  overlying  a  local  out- 
crop of  the  primary  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
and  called  Hautears  des  Terres,  forms  the  di- 
viding ridge  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake 
Superior.  The  Heights  of  Land  rise  by  scarce- 
ly perceptible  slopes  from  the  general  level,  in 
no  instance  higher  than  1,680  ft.  above  the  sea, 
wbicb  is  not  more  than  600  ft.  above  the  aver- 
age elevation  of  the  country.  These  bills  are 
commonly  flat  at  the  top,  varying  in  height 
from  86  to  100  ft  above  the  surrounding  wa- 
ters. The  principal  group  of  these  drift  hills 
is  subdivided  into  several  ramifications.     A 

frominent  spur  ezteuds  southerly  from  the 
tasca  crest  of  the  Mississippi  for  perhaps 
160  m,,  known  as  tbe  Leaf  mountains  and  the 
Cotean  du  Grand  Bois  of  Nicollet,  and  forms 
tk  low  dividing  ridge  between  tbe  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  rivers.  The  creat  of  the 
dividing  ridge  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Mississippi  is  not  more  than  1,400  ft.  high; 
and  the  nigbest  of  the  trap  summits  north  of 
the  lake  is  but  1,476  ft.  Generally  the  sur- 
face of  Minnesota  is  an  undulating  plain,  with 
an  average  elevation  of  nearly  1,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  presents  a  succession  of  small 
rolling  prairies  or  table  lands,  studded  with 
lakes  and  groves,  and  alternating  with  belts  of 
timber.  Two  thirds  of  the  surface  slopes  S.  E, 
with  the  waters  of  tbe  Mississippi,  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  being  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  alluvial  levels  of  the  Red  river 
valley  on  the  northwest  and  the  broken  high- 
lands of  the  nortbesst,  which  are  mainly 
drained  hy  the  precipitous  streams  which  flow 
into  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rainy  lake  chain. — 
The  Mississippi  river  rises  in  Lake  Itasca  in  the 
extreme  western  elbow  of  the  Heights  of  Land, 
and  fiowB  S.  E.,  797  m.  of  its  course  belouging 
to  Minnesota,  of  which  184  forms  the  E.  boun- 
dary ;  it  is  navigable  about  540  m.  within  the 
state.  The  Minnesota  traverses  the  lower  part 
of  tbe  state  in  a  8.  E.  and  N.  £.  direction,  and 
after  a  course  through  the  state  of  460  m.  falla 
into  the  Mississippi  at  Eort  Snelling,  C  m. 
above  St.  Paul;  it  is  navigable  about  800  m, 
Tbe  Red  river  of  the  North  rises  in  Elbow  lake, 
fiows  through  several  lakes,  running  in  a  S.  W. 
direction,  and  then  turning  N.  forms  the  W. 
boundary  for  879  m. ;  it  is  navigable  about  260 
m.  The  St.  Croii  rises  in  Wisconsin,  forms  129 
m.  of  the  E.  boundary,  and  falls  into  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi ;  it  is  navigable  for  68  m.  To  the  N.  E, 
part  is  the  St.  Lonis  river,  which  falls  into  Lake 
Superior,  and  is  important  as  the  first  link  in 
the  ohun  of  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence system ;  and  in  the  8.  W.  are  tbe  bead 
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waters  of  tiie  Dm  Uoium,  abont  185  m.  long, 
of  which  abont  30  are  narigable.  AU  the  Ht- 
era  have  nnniaronB  branchea,  which  are  not 
navigable.  The  navigable  watera  within  Uie 
Btate  have  a  total  shore  line  of  3,74fl  m,,  and 
a  water  line  of  1,S82  m.  Along  the  bonks  of 
the  Hiaussippi  and  of  some  other  rivers  are 
high  blaffs,  forming  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  charBoteriatio  featnrea  of  the  acenerj'. 
Minnesota  is  diatinguiahed  for  the  namber  and 
beauty  of  ita  lakes.  Thej  have  been  esti- 
mated as  high  aa  10,000  in  nnmber,  and  are 
from  1  m.  to  SO  m.  in  diameter;  and  many  of 
them  have  an  area  of  from  100  to  400  sq.  m. 
Their  waters,  generally  aweet  and  clear,  abound 
la  flsh.  The  largest  are  the  lake  of  the  Woods, 
Rainy,  Namekin,  Bois  Blanc,  Vermilion,  Swan, 
Sandj,  Wiaibigoahish,  and  Leech  lakea,  and 
mile  laca  in  the  north  and  northeast,  Red  lake 
in  the  northwest.  Big  Stone,  Benton,  Sank,  and 
Swan  in  the  west  and  aonthweat — Notwith- 
standing the  great  area  covered  by  this  state,  its 
rook  formationa,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ex- 
plored, appear  to  be  limited  almost  exclusively 
to  tlie  azoio  and  lower  protozoio  groups ;  and 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  state  these  are 
conoealed  beneath  the  diluvial  deposits  which 
make  the  superficial  covering  of  the  rolling 
prairiea.  The  N.  W.  coast  of  Lake  Superior  is 
made  np  of  metamorphic  slat«a  and  sandstones, 
intermingled  with  grits  of  volcanic  origin  and 
other  bedded  traps  and  porphyries.  These  are 
intersected  by  freqnent  aikes  of  greenstone  and 
basalt;  and  aroongtham  are  occasional  deposits 
of  red  clay,  marl,  and  drift.  Behind  this  gronp 
are  traced  westward,  along  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  state,  formations  ol  hornblende  and 
arraUaceous  slates,  succeeded  by  granitic  and 
o^er metamorphic rocka.  These groapaeitend 
8.  W.  into  the  central  portions  of  the  state. 
Along  the  aouthern  boundary  the  Devonian 
formation  is  found  intbe  extreme  west;  the  Ni- 
agara limestone  sooceeda  this  toward  the  east, 
and  next  occurs  the  Galena  limestone,  and  then 
tlie  Trenton  limestone  and  the  npper  or  St. 
Peter's  sandstone,  which  overlies  the  Potsdam 
sandstone.  These  sandstones  crop  oot  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  as  far  as  Fort 
Snelling,  where  the  lower  Silurian  limeatonea, 
which  on  both  sides  of  the  river  lie  behind  and 
over  the  sandstones,  meet  in  the  valley  and 
form  the  bluffs  of  the  rivers.  They  are  traced 
up  the  Minnesota  river,  curving  round  and  al- 
most reaching  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
stat«  again,  and  cutting  off  the  continuation  of 
the  higher  groupa  further  northward.  Thos 
throughout  the  state  there  appeara  to  be  no 
room  for  the  carboniferons  group.  The  lead- 
bearing  rocks  traced  from  the  Iowa  line  are 
limited  and  of  little  importance.  It  is  believed 
that  the  K.  E.  comer  of  the  state  will  prove 
a  valuable  mineral  field.  Copper  abounds  in 
tbe  mineral  belt  stretohing  along  the  N,  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  masses  of  tha  pnre 
metal  have  been  taken  from  Knife  and  Stuart 
tivera.    Iron  ore  of  good  qnality  i*  found  in 


oon^erablo  qnantttlea  aronnd  Fortago  and 
Pigeon  rivers.  Large  depouts  of  peat  exist  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  Id  the  Red  river  valtej 
are  extensive  salt  springs.  Slate,  Umestooe, 
sand  for  glasa,  and  clay  are  also  fonnd.  The 
existence  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  shores  of 
Vermilion  lake  has  been  ahown.  A  geoli^- 
cal  and  natural  history  survey  of  Minneaot* 
la  now  (1676)  in  progreaa,  under  the  direction 
of  S.  H.  Winchell,  state  geologist,  and  S.  F. 
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been  intrusted  by  law.  Up  to  1876  a  prelim- 
inary report  and  two  reports  of  progress  had 
been  printed  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  board 
of  regents  for  1873-'5.— The  soil  is  fertile,  two 
thirda  of  the  surface  being  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  tbe  cereals  and  roots  of  the  tran- 
perate  zone.  It  is  composed  generally  of  a  dark, 
calcareous  loun,  abounding  in  organic  and  saline 
ingredients  and  ia  retentive  of  moisture.  The 
climate  of  Minnesota  is  pleasanL  The  winters 
are  cold,  but  clear  and  dry,  and  the  fall  of  snow 
is  light;  the  summers  are  warm,  with  breeiy 
nights,  during  which  occur  most  of  the  runs; 
and  the  general  purity  of  the  air  and  salubrity 
of  its  climate  recommend  it  for  the  residoice  of 
invalids.  The  following  summary  for  1874, 
reported  by  the  United  States  signal  bureau, 
is  for  St.  Paul,  lat.  44°  B3',  Ion.  93°  6': 
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The  country,  eapeoially  above  lat  46°,  is  well 
timbered ;  pine  forests  extend  far  to  the  north, 
and  birch,  maple,  aspen,  aah,  and  elm  abound. 
A  large  forest  of  hard-wood  varieties,  known 
ss  the  Big  Woods,  and  called  Bois  Franc  by  the 
early  French  setUers,  extends  over  the  oentral 
portion  of  the  state  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
covers  an  area  of  about  4,000  sq.  m.  On  tba 
river  bottoms  are  found  basswood,  elm,  aspen, 
butternut,  ash,  birch,  maple,  linden,  balaam  fir, 
and  some  oaks ;  and  in  the  awampa  tamarack, 
cedar,  and  cypress.  Among  the  wild  animak 
are  the  ellc,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  wolvereaik 
otter,  mnskjat,  mink,  marten,  raoooon,  and 
wolf.  Of  birds,  there  are  the  solden  and 
bald  eagles,  grouse,  partridge,  hawk,  buBud, 
owL  quail,  plover,  lark,  and  many  analler 
kinds.  There  are  also  the  pelican,  tern,  shel- 
drake, teal,  loon,  wild  geese,  wild  duoka,  and 
other  water  fowl    The  waters  oontaio  pike, 
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piekerel,  basa,  whitefiBh,  mnskelonM,  catflBh, 
tront,  Bud  other  varietiea  ot  fiab.— Mauj  nat- 
OTkl  objects  of  interest  are  foand  in  the  atata. 
The  MiBaissippi,  studded  with  islondB  and  bor- 
dered b7  bigD  bliiSs,  presenta  a  anccesMon  of 
pictnreaque  sceuea.  MoQiit«iD  island,  with  an 
elevation  of  42S  ft.,  Maiden's  rock,  celebrated 
in  Indian  tradition,  on  an  expansion  of  the 
river  called  Lake  Pepin,  about  400  ft.  hixb,  and 
La  Gran^  tnonntain  on  the  same  lake,  are 
all  notable.  St.  Anthony's  falls,  celebrated  as 
much  for  their  sarToandins  acenerj  aa  for  the 
descent  of  the  waters,  wbicn  have  a  perpendio' 
dIbt  fail  of  only  16  ft.,  are  farther  op  the  river. 
A  few  miles  bejond,  between  Minneapolis  and 
Fort  Suelliag,  are  the  Minnehaha  falls,  a  ro- 
mantio  and  beautiful  cascade  with  a  perpendic- 
oUr  pitch  of  4S  ft.,  flowing  over  a  project- 
ing rock  which  permits  s  passage  nnderneath. 
Brown's  foils,  which  have  a  perpendicnlar 
deacent  of  50  ft,  and  including  the  rapids  of 
100  fL,ara  TV.  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  narrow 
stream  which  is  the  outlet  of  several  small 
lakes.  There  are  also  falls  or  rapids  on  the 
St.  Croix,  about  half  a  mile  l>elow  which  is  a 
noted  paaa  through  which  the  river  has  forced 


2  m.  from  St  Paul  is  Fountain  cave,  an  ex- 
cavation' in  the  white  sandstone,  with  an  en- 
trance aboot  IS  ft  in  diameter  opening  into  a 
chamber  ISO  ft  long  and  20  ft  vide.  The  cava 
has  been  explored  for  1,000  ft,,  withont  the  ter- 
mination being  reached. — Minnesota  has  mode 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  agriculture  during 
the  poet  few  years.  The  most  prominent  sta- 
ple IS  wheat,  for  the  production  of  which  the 
soil  and  climate  ore  most  favorable.  Of  the 
reported  cnltivated  acreage  in  18T3,  wheat  oc- 
cnpied  61-14  per  cent,  Uie  average  yield  per 
acre  being  17*4  hnahels;  in  1878  the  percentage 
of  acreage  had  increased  to  6S-6G.  Next  to 
wheat  the  most  important  crops  are  oats  and 
com,  the  percentage  of  acreage  in  1S72  being 
IT-BTof  the  former  and  10-44  of  the  latter. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  also  highly  favorable 
to  wool  growing.  In  1800  Minnesota  had 
8,711,908  acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  which  only 
666,2110  acres  were  improved,  there  being  16,- 
181  farms  with  an  average  of  14S  acres  each. 
In  1870  there  were  46,600  farms  of  on  average 
of  13B  acres  each,  the  total  acreage  of  form 
lands  being  S,82S,103  improved  and  4,IB1,726 
unimproved,  including  1,S86,296  ot  woodland, 
the  percentage  of  improved  land  to  total  in 
farms  being  fl4'2.  Of  the  total  number  of 
farms  in  1870,  4,030  contained  from  8  to  10 
acres,  7,948  from  10  t4>  20,  18,099  from  20  to 
60,  11,076  from  BO  to  100,  6,089  from  100  to 
600,  188  from  600  to  1,000,  and  2  over  1,000. 
The  caahvolneof  farms  was  $97,847,422;  of 
forming  implements  and  machinery,  (6,721,- 
120;  total  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the 
year,  inolnding  the  value  of  board,  (4,469,- 
SOl ;  total  (estimated)  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
doc^ona,  Including  betterments  and  additions 
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to  stock,  $88,440,400 ;  orchard  proancts,  |16,- 

818;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $116,284; 
forest  products,  $811,628 ;  home  manufacture!, 
$174,046 ;  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaughter,  $8,070,050;  all  live  stock,  $20,118,- 
841.  The  productions  were  18,789,188  bushels 
of  spring  and  70,885  of  winter  wheat,  78,088 
of  rye,  4,748,117  of  Indian  com,  10,078,261  of 
oats,  1,082,024  of  barley,  63,436  of  buckwheat, 
40,001  of  peas  and  beans,  1,948,008  of  Irish 
and  1,694  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,046  of  grass  and 
16,686  of  flax  seed,  S96,0Q8  tons  of  hay,  8,247 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  401,185  of  wool,  9,622,010  of 
butter,  283,977  of  cheese,  222,065  of  hops, 
122,671  of  flax,  210,467  of  maple  sugar,  92,- 
600  of  honey,  1,760  gallons  of  wine,  208,180 
of  milk  sold,  86,735  of  sorghum  and  12,722 
of  maple  molasses.  Besides  9,067  horses  and 
54,862  neat  cattle  not  on  farms,  there  were 
98,011  hoives,  2,860  mnles  and  asaea,  121,467 
milch  cows,  48,170  working  oxen,  146,786 
other  catUa,  182,848  Aeep,  and  148,473  swine. 
The  agrioultnral  statistics  for  1872  were  re- 
ported as  follows  by  the  state  authorities: 
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In  1878  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
hod  increased  to  2,882,072,  of  which  2,166,698 
were  sown  with  grain ;  number  of  fsnns, 
58,873;  there  were  141,671  horses,  419,084 
cattle,  4,005  moles  and  asses,  149,206  sheep, 
and  149,890  hogs. — As  yet  Minnesota  does  not 
hold  a  high  rank  as  a  manufacturing  state,  the 
people  being  more  extendvelj  engaged  in  agri- 
cnlture.  It  hoa,  however,  a  most  important 
element  for  great  industrial  prosperity  in  the 
abundant  water  power  afforded  by  its  nnmer- 
ous  streams.  It  oos  been  eatJmated  that  about 
100,000  horse  power  could  be  utilized  during 
the  day  time  throu^ont  nearly  the  entire 
year,  at  the  falls  of  Bt.  AnUurny;  while  Hie 
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St.  Oroix  falls  are  011I7  second  to  them  in 
hjdranlio  power.  The  total  DDinber  of  maiHi- 
footuriog  establishments  reported  by  the  cen- 
Bos  of  18T0  was  2,270,  having  246  steam  engines 
of  7,086  horse  power  and  484  water  wheels 
of  18,064  horse  power,  and  employing  11,290 
hands,  of  whom  10,893  were  males  above  IS, 
aes  femaleg  above  16,  and  189  j-onth.  The 
oqiital  invested  amonnt«d  to  |1], 998,729; 
wages,  $4,062,887;  valae  of  materials,  tlS,- 
843,903;  of  products,  1^3,110,700.  ThemoBt 
importaat  industries  are  represented  in  the 
following  statement : 
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The  vast  pine  forests  of  Minnesota  constitute 
on  important  source  of  wealth.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  one  third  of  the  state  is  timbered 
land.  On  the  head  waters  of  the  various  trib- 
laippi  and 
.  e  region," 
compnsiDg  an  estimated  area  of  21,000  square 
miles.  Vast  pine  forests  are  also  fonnd  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  Red  river 
and  its  tributaries.  The  ontting  and  sawing  of 
logs  affords  extensive  employment  for  men  and 
capital.  In  1878,  164,748,160  ft.  of  logs  were 
reported  to  have  been  scaled  in  the  North  Mia- 
sisMppi  district,  including  161,880,870  ft.  at 
Minnoapolis,  while  88,000,000  ft  were  esti- 
mated to  have  been  sawed  but  not  scded.  The 
total  number  of  feet  scaled  in  the  St.  Or.oii 
district  was  147,618,147;  sawed  and  not  scaled, 
8,838,976;  sawed  and  scaled,  94,229.  IntheDu- 
Inth  district  the  number  of  feet  scaled  amount- 
ed to  6,147,988.  In  the  St  Croix  district  the 
manufactured  lumber  was  reported  at  74,068,- 
976  ft,  besides  19,200,000  shingles  and  19,477,- 
860  lath. — Minnesota  baa  unTisool  commercial 
advantages,  having  within  its  limits  three  great 
navigable  water  systems,  which  are  connected 
with  the  railroad  system  of  the  state,  and  afford 
oontinnona  channels  of  communicntion  with 
Hadson  bay,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  gnlf 
of  Mexico.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  to  St. 
Fanl  aboot  82S  days  in  the  year.  The  ooinple- 
tioD  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  wfaidi 


has  its  E.  terminns  at  Dnlntli,  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  is  now  (1876)  in  operation  to  Bis- 
marck in  Dakota,  460  m.,  will  give  the  atata 
direct  oommunication  with  the  Pacific.  Thia 
rood,  which  joins  the  lake  and  the  Red  river 
water  Byst^ma,  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
other  railroads  of  Minnesota  and  the  Misas- 
rippi  river  by  three  lines  of  railroad  at  the 
eastern,  central,  and  weetem  portions  of  the 
state.  The  Lake  Superior  sndMiswsdppi  rul- 
rood  joins  St.  Paul,  at  the  head  of  nsvigadon 
on  the  MissisMppi  river,  and  Dnluth,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior ;  while  the  former  citj 
will  have  direct  connection  with  tie  Northern 
Padfio  railroad  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific,  which  are  now  in  proceaa  of 
construction,  one  extending  from  St  Anthonj 
to  Brainerd,  and  the  other  from  8t.  Cloud  to 
6t  Vincent,  on  the  N.  W.  border  of  the  state, 
a  distance  of  S16  m.,  crossing  the  Northern 
Padfio  at  Glyndon,  18  m.  E,  of  the  Red  river. 
This  road  is  now  in  operation  from  BL  Clond 
to  Melrose,  86  m.  From  St  Vincent  it  is  to  be 
continned  to  Fort  Garry  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  61  m.  from  the  Minnesota  border. 
The  state  also  has  connection  witlt  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  by  means  of  the  St.  Pool  and 
Sionx  City  and  Sioux  City  and  St  Paul  rail- 
roads. Furthermore,  the  completion  of  the 
contemplated  improvements  in  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  will  give  to  Minnesota  a  cwi- 
tinnons  water  channel  from  the  Mississippi 
river'to  Lake  Michigan.  The  commercial  im- 
portance of  Minnesota  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  entire  trade  of  its  great  water 
systems,  and  much  of  that  of  its  railroads,  will 
here  break  bulk.  The  state  comprises  the 
,  United  States  oitstoms  district  of  Dolntfi  and 
that  of  Minnesota,  of  which  the  port  of  entry 
is  Pembina  on  the  Red  river,  at  the  northern 
border  of  the  state";'  and  St.  Paul  is  a  port 
of  delivery.  The  importa  at  Dnluth  dnrin^ 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  amounted  to 
(12,129,  and  the  domestio  exports  to  $18,819. 
In  the  Minnesota  district  the  imports  were 
$182,064;  domestic  exports,  $690,066 ;  foreign 
^exports,  $2,621.  The  chief  articlea  of  export 
were  oats,  flour,  and  lumber.  The  number 
and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared 
in  the  foreign  trade,  together  with  those  regis- 
tered, enrolled,  and  licensed,  were  as  followa: 
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Of  those  enrolled  in  the  Minnesota  district, 
64  were  steamers  and  89  nnrigged  vessels; 
and  of  those  in  the  Duluth  district,  6  of  1,S82 
tons  were  steamers.  Besides  the  above,  269 
Teasels  of  163,793  tons  entered  at  Dulntb 
in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  264  of  164,892 
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tons  cleared.  Id  18T8  S  Btoam  vessels  of  SIO 
tons  and  4  b&rgea  vers  built  id  the  HioDe- 
Botadistriot. — Siooe  1857,  when  coDgress  made 
to  Minnesota  a  grant  of  six  sections  per  mile 
of  the  pablia  lands  to  aid  in  the  ooDstruction 
of  railroads,  which  waa  increased  to  tan  sec- 
tioDs  per  mile  in  186G,  not  less  than  18,800,000 
acres  of  land,  or  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  state,  baa  been  granted  to 
railroad  corporations,  either  hy  the  gener^ 
government  or  the  state.  These  grants  com- 
prise 11,260,000  acres  bj  congress  and  l,9fiO,- 
000  b^  the  state;  and  G,6IG,O07  acres  have 
alread;r  been  conveyed  to  the  companies.  Tbe 
railroad  companies  in  the  state  organized  under 
special  charters  are  reqnired  to  pay  to  tbe 
state,  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  1  per  cent,  of 
their  gross  earnings  for  the  first  three  years, 
3  per  cent,  during  the  next  seven  years,  and  8 
per  cent,  thereafter.  Other  railroad  oompa- 
"1—  — n  aoquira  the  same  privileges  by  com- 
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this  law  in  1873  were  reported  at  $6,890,578, 
on  which  the  tax  amonnted  to  |10{l,876.  The 
gross  earnings  during  tbe  year  ending  Sept.  1, 
1878,  were  $6,586,104.  inclnding  (1,885,273 
from  passengers  and  $8,811,008  from  freight 
Tbe  total  expenses  of  all  the  companies 
amounted  to  |4,140,686.  A  commissioner  Is 
appointed  by  tbe  state,  whose  duty  is  to  re- 
port to  tbe  legislature  annually  concerning 
tbe  finances,  business,  and  general  condition 
of  every  railroad  company  in  tbe  state.  Min- 
nesota bad  St  m.  of  railroad  in  1868,  2B8  in 
1686,  and  1,092  in  1870.  In  1874  there  were 
1,888  m.  of  main  tracic  and  branches,  exdnsive 
of  side  track,  &c.  The  r^lroads  completed  in 
the  state,  and  their  termini,  in  1874,  with  the 
capital  stock  issued,  tbe  letter  items  being  re- 
ported by  tbe  state  commissioner  for  tbe  ;ear 
ending  Sept.  1,  1878,  are  as  follows : 
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— There  were  82  national  banks  in  operation  in 
Mnnesota,  Nov.  1, 1874,  with  a  paid-in  capital 
of  $4,448,700 ;  total  amonn^  of  cireolation  is- 
sued, $4,405,000;  amount  ontsUnding  at  that 
date,  $8,893,501,  the  latter  being  $7  71  per 
capita.  Tbe  ratio  of  circulation  to  the  wealth 
of  the  state  was  1'5  per  cent. ;  to  bank  capital, 
76-8  per  cent.  There  were  five  savings  banks, 
with  deposits  aggregating  $848,496.  The  total 
number  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
panies transacting  bnsiness  in  tbe  state  in 
18T8  was  46,  including  2  MinnesoU  and  86 
other  American  and  7  foreign  companies.  The 
nnmber  of  life  insurance  companies  was  8S, 
of  which  only  one  was  organized  under  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  state. — Tbe  present  constitution 
of  Minnesota  was  adopted  Oct.  18,  1857,  and 
the  government  organized  May  22,  1868,  Tbe 
qualifications  for  voters  are,  that  they  be 
males,  21  years  of  age,  who  are  or  have  de- 
clared their  fntention  of  becoming  citizens  of 
6«0  Toi,  II.— 80 


the  United  States,  and  who  have  resided  in 
tbe  United  States  one  year,  and  in  the  state 
four  months  next  preceding.  Indians  and 
persons  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood, 
who  have  adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  civilization,  are  also  allowed  to  vote 
in  any  district  in  which  they  have  redded  for 
the  ten  days  next  preceding.  The  legislature 
conrasts  of  41  senators  elected  for  two  yeara, 
and  106  representatives  elected  for  one  year. 
They  must  he  qualified  voters  and  residenta 
in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  their  respective 
districts  six  months  next  before  tbe  election. 
The  election  is  held  on  the  Tnesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  of  each  year,  and 
tbe  legislature  meets  on  tbe  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  January.  Its  gessions  are  lim- 
ited to  60  days.  The  executive  department 
consists  of  a  governor  (salary  $8,000),  lieuten- 
ant governor,  secretary  of  state  ($1,800),  trea- 
surer ($8,600),  attorney  general  ($1,000),  all 
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elected  for  two  fears,  koA  an  auditor  ($2,600), 
elected  for  three  years.  The  judiciary  com- 
prises a  aapreme  court  oonaigting  of  a  chief 
and  two  associate  justices  (salary  $3,000), 
nine  district  courts,  and  a  probate  court  in 
each  county,  besides  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
have  JQris^ction  whera  the  amount  ia  dispute 
does  not  exceed  |100,  and  where  the  title  to 
real  estate  is  not  involved.  All  judges  are 
elected  by  the  people,  those  of  the  supreme 
and  district  courts  for  seven  yeara  and  the 
others  for  two  years.  The  supreme  court  has 
r  to  issue  all  remedial  writs,  and  appel- 


jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions  within  their 

respective  districts  when  the  sum  in  contro- 
versy exceeds  $100,  all  civil  actions  not  within 
the  jnrisdictian  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
in  equity;  also  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
courts  of  probate  and  juatioes  of  the  peace. 
Besides  the  above  named  state  officers,  there 
is  a  oommissioner  of  railroads  and  a  commis- 
sioner of  insurance.  In  I8T2  a  state  board 
of  health  was  established,  oonaisting  of  seven 
physicians  appointed  by  the  governor  from 
different  sections  of  the  state,  who  are  re- 
quired to  make  sanitary  invastigstiona,  and 
collect  and  disseminate  information  concerning 
the  causes  of  disease  and  the  effects  of  locali- 
ties, occupations,  &e.,  on  the  general  health. 
The  public  inatitntions  are  also  made  subject 
to  their  sanitary  inspection,  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  report  annually  to  the  legislature. 
The  state  commissioner  of  statistics  makes  an 
annnal  report  to  the  legislature,  embodying 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  state,  agriculture, 
property,  taxation,  &c  The  constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  taking  of  a  stat«  census  in  18S6 
and  every  ten  years  thereafter.  The  property, 
real  or  personal,  owned  by  a  married  woman 
St  the  time  of  her  marriage,  continues  to  be 
her  separate  property.  During  marriage  she 
may  use  and  enjoy  property  and  the  earnings 
of  her  industry  free  from  the  husband's  con- 
trol and  from  liability  for  his  debts.  She  may 
ooDtraot,  and  sue  and  be  sued,  as  if  ahe  ware 
single,  the  husband  not  being  liable  for  her 
debts  or  contracts  either  before  or  during  oov- 
erture,  except  for  necessaries  furnished  to  the 
wife  titer  marriage.  In  sales  of  real  estate  by 
a  married  woman,  however,  the  husband  must 
join  in  the  conveyance,  unless  he  has  deserted 
her  for  one  year  or  she  has  cause  of  divorce 
against  him.  The  causes  of  divorce  are  adul' 
tery,  impotence,  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment, 
sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison, 
wilful  desertion  tor  three  years,  habitual  drunk- 
enness for  a  year,  and  cruelty.  A  married 
jwoman  may  make  a  will  without  the  consent 
of  her  husband.  A  homestead  comprising  not 
more  than  80  acres  of  land  in  the  country 
with  the  bnildingB,  or  one  lot  with  the  build- 
ing thereon  in  any  town,  city,  or  village,  ia 
exempt  from  execntion.  The  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest is  7  per  cent,  in  the  alw^ce  of  agree- 


ment ;  but  any  rate  not  exceeding  12  per  cent., 

if  sgreed  upon,  will  be  valid.  Registry  of 
births  and  deaths  is  required  to  be  made  bj 
the  clerk  of  every  city  and  town.  Ifiunesots 
is  represented  in  congress  by  three  represen- 
tatives and  two  senators,  and  has  therefore 
five  votes  in  the  electoral  college. — The  ac- 
knowledged bonded  debt  of  the  state  on  Jan. 
1,  1875,  amounted  to  $480,000,  which  has  been 
contracted  since  1867  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings for  state  institutions.  (For  an  account  of 
the  disputed  indebtedness  of  the  state  see  p. 
611.)  During  the  year  ending  Dec  1,  1874, 
the  entire  revenue  of  the  state  amonnted  to 
$1,112,612,  and  the  expenditures  to  $1,148,1&0. 
The  chief  items  of  the  receipts  and  diaburae- 
ments  are  represented  in  the  following  stste- 
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The  total  equalized  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty was  $89,264,740  in  ISSl,  $46,184,068  m 
1866,  $87,1S3,678  in  1870,  $112,0SS,S61  in 
1878,  and  $217,427,211  in  1874.  The  groat 
increase  of  tiie  last  year  ia  due  largely  to  anew 
tax  law  requiring  property  to  be  assessed  st  its 
cash  value.  The  total  for  1674  includes  13.- 
741,404  acres  of  land,  exolnsive  of  town  and 
city  lota,  valued  with  buildings  at  $113,410,- 
620;  town  and  city  real  estate,  $S8,994,793 ; 
personal  property,  $16,021,798.  Besides  this, 
B0,6S3  persons  had  each  $100  of  property  ex- 
empt, or  $9,058,300.  The  total  taxes  levied  on 
this  equalised  valuation  amonnted  to  $4,102,- 
636,  including  $507,869  for  state  purposes, 
$1,381,772  for  common  schools  (a  two-null  tax 
yielding  $483,198  and  a  special  tax  of  $898,- 
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679),  and  (1,080,967  fur  oanntj  and  (1,177,737 
for  town  tmil  citj  parpoaeH.  The  rate  ot  thd 
state  toE  was  2'38  mills.  Of  the  amonot  raiwd, 
|3!9,T90  was  for  general  revenue,  $101,474  for 
gtate  instttntions,  $fiO,7S7  for  interest  on  the 
Btate  debt,  and  (26,868  for  the  sinlciiig  fund. 
In  18T8  a  state  tax  of  five  mills  was  levied, 
prodQcing  (681,469.  All  lands  belonging  to 
railroads  are  subject  to  taxation  whenerer  sold 
or  their  sale  is  agreed  upon.  The  number  of 
acres  of  pnblio  lands  surrejod  up  to  Aug.  1, 
16T3,  was  34,669,751,  of  which  10,990,796  had 
not  jet  been  disposed  of.  The  land  not  ;et 
surveyed  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. — 
The  hospital  for  the  insane  at  8L  Peter  will 
accommodate  when  completed  460  patients. 
The  whole  number  nnder  treatment  in  1874 
was  49T,  of  whom  219  ware  women ;  number 
at  the  dose  of  the  year,  881 ;  daily  average, 
S4I.  Of  those  discharged  doring  the  year,  66 
were  recovered,  82  improved,  and  4  nnim- 
proved ;  there  were  24  deatha.  The  enrrent 
ezpensaa  amounted  to  (88,017.  The  instita- 
tion  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  the  blind,  opened  in  1663,  is  beautifally 
situated  at  Faribanlt,  and  is  free  to  all  de^ 
and  dnmb  and  blind  persons  in  the  state  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  2G  years.  In  1874 
104  deaf  and  dnmb  and  23  blind  Htadents  were 
in  attendance,  and  there  were  reported  in  the 
state  71  persons  of  the  former  and  16  of  the 
latter  olass  who  were  not  in  any  institution. 
Seven  teachers  are  employed  in  tJie  deaf-mnte 
and  three  in  the  blind  department.  The  com- 
plete course  of  study  embraces  seven  years, 
and  comprises,  besides  the  usual  snbjects,  in- 
'i  industrial  branches.     Articulation 


amounted  to  (80,818.  The  soldiers'  orphans' 
home,  at  Winona,  at  the  close  of  1878  bad  S6 
pupils,  of  whom  88  were  girls.  The  total  ei- 
penditores  In  that  year  amounted  to  (17,4SI. 
Unlike  iDstitntions  of  this  class  in  other  states, 
except  that  in  Pennsylvania,  the  liome  is  a  pri- 
vate incorporated  association,  having  an  agree- 
ment with  the  state  for  the  support  upon  spe- 
cified conditions  of  soldiers'  orphans  who  are 
destitute.  Only  those  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  16  years  are  admitted,  and  they  ore  dis- 
chai)^  at  the  age  of  18  or  younger.  There 
is  no  school  connected  with  the  institution, 
but  the  inmates  receive  instrnction  in  the  state 
normal  ecbool.  The  state  prison  is  at  Still- 
water, and  will  have  when  completed  a  capa- 
city for  800  convicts.  United  States  military 
and  civil  convicts  ore  confined  here.  In  18T4 
the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  113,  and 
the  number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 
184.  The  entire  earnings  of  the  prison  amount- 
ed to  (19,261,  including  (11,728  for  convict 
labor  and  (S,49S  for  boarding  United  States 
military  convicts.  The  cost  of  the  prison  after 
dednctingtheeamiiucewas(17,618,or(168  27 
for  eaoh  convict  The  labor  of  the  prisoners 
b  let  out  by  contract.    The  reform  w^ool  at 
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St.  Paul,  opened  in  1868,  is  intended  for  incor- 
rigible and  criminal  boys  and  girls  under  the 
age  ot  16  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1B74 
there  were  in  tbe  institution  107  boys  and  18 
girls,  all  of  whom  were  receiving  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  branches  and  industrial  pnr- 
snitB.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  asylam  for  inebriates.— The  per- 
manent school  fund  is  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  school  lands,  which  comprise  every 
letb  and  SSth  section,  constitnting  one  eigh- 
teenth of  the  entire  public  domain.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  lands  will  amount  to  2,900,- 
000  acres.  At  the  beginning  of  18T6,  460,867 
acres  had  been  sold,  from  which  and  the  sales 
of  timber  a  productive  fond  of  (3,030,127 
had  been  realized.  The  income  of  this  fund 
amonnted  to  (189,626  in  1674,  which  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  in  proportion  to 
the  school  population.  The  total  distribution 
((192,264)  was  based  on  the  school  population 
of  1678, 196,066,  making  the  per  capita  appor- 
tionment 96  cents.  The  principal  of  this  fund 
is  protected  by  the  constitution  against  diminu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  when  the  remain- 
der of  the  school  lands  are  sold  the  permanent 
school  fund  will  exceed  (16,000,000.  The  sUte 
superintendent  of  education  is  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
for  two  years,  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
(3,600.  Connty  soperintendents  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  county  commissioners.  The  most 
important  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
SO,  1674,  are  given  in  Che  following  statement: 
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According  to  the  federal  census  of  18T0,  the 
total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  Min- 
nesota was  2,479,  having  2,886  teachers,  of 
whom  1,907  were  females,  and  107,264  pupils. 
The  total  income  of  all  was  ( 1 ,01 1 ,  769,  of  which 
(a,O0O  was  from  endowment,  (908,101  from 
taxation  and  poblio  funds,  and  (106,688  from 
tuition  and  other  sources.  There  were  2,424 
poblic  schools  with  2,768  teachers  and  108,408 

Supils,  4  collegee  with  81  teachers  and  624  sto- 
ents,  8  academies  having  10  teachers  and  188 
pupils,  and  S8  private  schools  with  28  teachers 
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and  669  pupils.  la  1874,  467  pnpits  were  in- 
Btracted  in  academies,  582  in  colleges,  and 
S,S30  Id  priTate  Bchoola,  making  with  those 
in  the  common  and  normal  achoola  s  total  of 
133,854.  Minnesota  has  three  state  normal 
schools:  at  Winona,  opened  in  1860;  Mankato, 
18(18;  and  St  Oload,  1809.  The  naraber  of 
instructors  and  pupils  in  these  during  the  year 
ending  Not.  80, 1874,  together  with  the  annual 
appropriation  made  b;  the  legislature,  was  as 
follows : 
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For  the  further  training  of  teachers,  the  euper- 
iotendent  of  publio  instruction  is  required  to 
bold  annually  in  the  thinly  settled  ooanties  as 
many  state  teachers'  institutes  as  practicable, 
each  to  continue  in  session  at  least  one  week. 
Ial8T4  six  truning  schools  of  four  weeks  each 
and  fire  institutes  of  one  week  each  were  held 
in  11  counties,  and  were  attended  by  1,024 
teachers.  The  expense,  t2,710,  was  borne  by 
the  state.  These  institutes  are  regarded  as  an 
important  feature  of  the  publio  school  system. 
Applioanta  for  position  as  teachers,  if  not 
gradDates  of  a  normal  school,  are  required  to 
obtain  a  graded  certificate,  which  is  granted 
on  examination  by  county  superintendents. — 
The  state- nni varsity  is  described  in  the  article 
MiHHBsoTA,  TJHiTBBaiTr  OF.  Carletou  college 
(Congregational),  at  Northfield,  was  organized 
in  13S6,  and  has  an  English  preparatory  and  a 
collegiate  course,  which  are  open  to  students 
of  both  sexes.  In  18T3-'4  it  had  10  instruo- 
tors  and  171  pnpils,  of  whom  7  were  in  the 
college  and  165  in  the  preparatory  department ; 
64  were  femides.  St.  Joan's  college  is  an  im- 
portant Roman  Catholic  school  at  St.  Joseph's, 
organized  In  18Sfl,  and  hating  in  1873-4  22 
instructors  and  S6  students  in  the  eccleaias- 
tical  and  97  in  the  olsssical  and  commercial 
course.  Macalester  college  (Presbyterian)  at 
ifinneapolia  was  opened  in  1874.  Besides  the 
theological  department  of  St  John's  college, 
instruction  in  theology  is  afforded  by  Augs- 
burg seminary  (Evangelical  Lutheran)  at  Min- 
neapolis, which  was  founded  in  1869,  and  in 
18T8  had  6  inatrnotors  and  63  students.  The 
only  institution  exclusively  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  which  reported  to  the  United 
States  bureau  of  education  in  1873  was  St. 
Mary's  Hall  at  Faribault  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal), which  in  1878-'4  had  14  instructors  and 
114  pupils.  There  are,  however,  seminaries 
for  the  secondary  instruction  of  girls  at  Has- 
tings, Minneapolis,  and  Bt  Paul.  There  are 
also  several  well  conducted  academies  open  to 
boys  and  girk  in  St.  Paul,  Bed  Wing,  Caledo- 


nia, and  other  places.  .  There  are  from  16  to 

SO  excellent  high  schools  in  the  state,  in  which 
students  may  oe  prepared  to  entor  the  state 
nniversity.  Several  private  schools  afford  in- 
struction in  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  lan- 
guages. There  are  business  colleges  in  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis. — According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  there  were  in  the  state  26,763  libra- 
ries, with  an  aggregate  of  3,174,744  volumes; 
23,761  with  1,696,113  volumes  were  private, 
and  8,002  with  678,631  volumes  were  other 
than  private,  including  the  state  library  of 
10,000  volames,  and  23  circulatLog  libraries 
containing  16,601  volumes.  Besides  the  stat? 
library,  the  most  important  ones  are  that  of 
the  university  of  Minnesota,  which  contains 
about  10,000  volumes ;  St.  Paul  library,  6,000 ; 
the  Minneapolis  Atheufenm,  4,000 ;  and  that 
of  the  state  historical  society  at  St.  Paul, 
whioh  has  6,648  bound  and  8,730  nnhonnd 
volumes.  The  whole  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  was  95,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  110,776  copiea,  and  issumgaD- 
nually  9,643,666.  There  were  S  daily,  with 
a  circulation  of  14,800;  6  tri-weekly,  4,200; 
79  weekly,  79,978;  and  6  montldy,  11,600. 
In  16T4  the  number  reported  was  128,  inclu- 
ding 7  daily,  4  tri-weekly,  113  weeklv,  and 
6  monthly.  The  total  number  of  religioaB 
organizations  in  1870  was  677,  having  682 
edifices,  with  168,266  sittings  and  property 
valued  at  (2,401,760.  The  denominations 
were  represented  as  follows : 
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— Thoagh  of  recent  settlement,  Minnesota  has 
long  been  the  seat  of  a  considerahle  tra£So 
with  the  Indians,  and  of  missionary  enterprise. 
As  early  as  1660  Hennepin  and  La  Salle  pene- 
trated these  wilds,  followed  hy  La  Hontan  and 
Le  Sneur,  and  in  the  last  century  by  Carver; 
and  within  the  present  century  this  region  has 
been  thoroughly  explored  hy  Pike,  Long,  Keat- 
ing, Nicollet,  Schoolcraft,  Owen,  and  others. 
But  it  was  not  until  1812  that  the  United  States 
had  any  authority  within  the  limits  of  Min- 
nesota In  1816  a  law  was  passed  excluding 
foreigners  from  the  Indian  trade;  and  the 
military  post  at  Fort  Snelling  was  established 
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in  1819.  In  1S3T  &  Btaal)  tract  of  ooontrr  ba- 
tweea  the  St.  Croix  ind  Misaigsippi  VBB  coded 
b;  the  Indi&DS  to  the  United  Stat^  and  lamber- 
ing  operations  commenced  npon  toe  St.  Croix. 
The  territory  of  UinnesotA  was  established  by 
an  BrCt  of  congress  passed  March  S,  1849,  and 
the  government  was  organized  in  June.  It 
embraced  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  present 
state,  ita  western  limits  extending  to  the  Mis- 
souri and  White  Earth  rivers.  Up  to  this  pe- 
riod tlie  conntrj  nas  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  Indiana;  but  a  small  civilized  popnlation  of 
whiles  and  half-breeds  had  grown  np  aronnd 
the  trading  posts  and  mission  stations,  amonnt- 
ing  in  1849  to  4,8QT.  In  1861  the  Sionx  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  in  the  ter- 
ritory W.  of  the  Misnssippi  to  the  Big  Sioux 
river.  The  popnlation  increased  so  rapidly 
aft«r  this,  that  in  1B57  application  was  made 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  In  the  con- 
vention BSaembled  to  frame  a  state  constitu- 
tion, a  dispute  arose  among  the  delegates, 
which  resulted  in  the  secession  of  a  portion 
and  the  formation  of  another  convention.  The 
two  conventions  known  as  the  repnblican  and 
the  democratic,  held  sessions  at  the  same  time 
in  St.  Panl.  A  compromise  was  effected,  and 
the  same  constitation  was  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates of  both  conventions  and  sabmitted  sepa- 
rately to  the  people  by  each  convention,  with 
the  names  only  of  its  officers  and  delegates. 
It  was  ratified  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
According  to  the  census  ordered  in  the  ena- 
bling act,  end  dated  Sept  21, 1857,  the  terri- 
tory contained  150,092  inhabitants.  The  act 
authorizing  tie  formation  of  a  state  govern- 
ment passed  congress  Feb.  SO,  1867,  and  the 
■tate  was  admitted  into  the  tinion  May  11, 
1856,  with  the  boundaries  above  described. 
That  portion  of  the  state  lying  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Mismssippi  originally  belonged  to  the 
country  termed  the  "Territory  Northwest  of 
the  Ohio,"  and  had  the  ordinance  of  1787  been 
folly  complied  with  wonld  have  been  included 
In  the  fifth  state  (Wisconsin)  formed  from  that 
re^on.  This  section  comprises  an  area  of  22,8Sfl 
sqnitre  miles.  The  part  of  the  conntry  lying 
W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  embracing  more 
than  two  thirds  of  ito  area,  was  originally  a 
portion  of  Louisiana,  and  oame  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  Stat«s  in  160S  ;  and  he- 
fore  it  was  inclnded  in  Minnesota  it  had  been 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Missouri,  and  subse- 
quently of  Iowa.  There  are  bonds  amounting 
to  (2,276,000  outstanding  against  the  state, 
the  validity  of  which  has  been  dispnted.  These 
bonds  were  issued  in  1S5S  and  lent  to  railroad 
companies,  upon  the  anthority  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitntion  made  in  that  year. 
Soon  after  receiving  them  the  companies,  as 
is  alleged,  fuled  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  bonds  were  granted,  and 
payment  was  refused  by  the  state.  In  1860 
another  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
adopted  "  expunging  "  the  amendment  of  IBSB, 
and  providing  that  "  no  law  levying  a  tax  or 
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making  other  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  of  the  bonds  denominated 
Minnesota  state  railroad  bonds  shall  take  eSect 
or  be  in  force  until  such  law  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  ttie  state 
and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  state  voting  upon  the  same."  Before  this 
amendment  was  adopted  the  mortgages  held 
by  the  state  had  been  pnrcbased  and  the  mort- 
gaged railroads  bought  by  the  government  at 
nominal  prices.  In  May,  1871,  a  popular  vote 
was  taken  on  a  proposition  for  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  these  claims,  when  21,499  votes 
were  cast  against  and  9,29S  in  favor  of  the 
proposition,  the  total  vote  being  less  than  half 
tbeaverage.  Tbetotalnumberof menfuruished 
by  Minnesota  to  the  army  and  navy  during  the 
civil  war  was  25,034,  or  19,675  reduced  to  a 
three  years'  standard.    (See  sopplement.) 

HHINEMTA,  or  St  PcterS,  a  river  of  Min- 
nesota, having  its  source  in  a  series  of  lakes  os 
the  Dakota  border,  between  lat,  46"  and  46° 
N.,  and  pursuing  a  S.  E.  coarse  for  about  820 
m.  to  ita  confluence  with  tiie  Bine  Earth ;  then 
taming  N.  E.  it  flows  in  that  direction  for 
about  120  m.,  falling  into  the  Mississippi  at 
Mendota.  Its  oonrse  b  principally  in  the  val- 
ley lying  between  the  Coteau  do  Grand  Bols 
and  the  Ootean  des  Prairies.  For  its  whole 
distance  from  Big  Stone  lake  it  has  a  fall  of 
only  220  ft  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  about 
40  m.  to  a  point  where  at  low  water  a  ledge 
of  rocks  obstructs  further  progress;  but  ordi- 
narily small  boats  can  ascraid  to  Patterson's 
rapids,  39S  m.  from  ita  month. 

MnXESeri,  tUvenlty  tt  an  institution  of 
learning  in  Uinneapolis,  Hiiui.,  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  a  blofi!  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  one  mile  t>elow  the  falls  of  6t.  An- 
tbony.  The  college  grounds  comprise  aboat 
80  acres.  The  experimental  farm  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  is  about  half  a  mile  tielow,  near 
the  Bridal  Veil  falls.  The  buildings  comprise 
a  mun  academic  edifice,  180  by  90  ft  and  four 
stories  high,  and  an  agricnttural  college,  150 
by  54  ft.,  two  stories  high,  including  a  chem- 
ical laboratory  and  a  plant  house  of  glass. 
The  total  cost  of  these  buildings  was  $100,000, 
approprial«d  by  tiie  state.  The  univ^^ty  had 
a  nominal  eristence,  under  a  provisibn  of 
the  state  constitntJou,  as  early  as  1857,  but  it 
was  not  till  18S7  that  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment was  opened.  In  1866  the  aniversity 
was  reorganized,  and  to  the  board  of  regents 
was  intrusted  the  income  to  be  derived  from 
the  state's  share  of  the  lands  given  iu  1862  by 
the  general  govemuient  for  the  endowment  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
In  September,  1866,  tlie  first  faculty  was  or- 
ganized, tiie  president  being  William  W.  Fol- 
wel),  H.  A.,  who  still  retains  that  ofllce  (187B). 
In  1870  the  board  of  regents  adopted  a  plan  of 
university  organization  in  some  respects  novel. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  years  of  toe  ordinary 
college  course  was  merged  with  the  last  two 
years  of  the  existing  preparatory  department 
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into  a  department  of  elementarj  instraotion, 
otherwiw  called  the  oolle^ste  department. 
Eaving  completed  a  foar  years'  conrse  in  the 
aolleg^ate  deportmeat,  the  stndent  then  has 
his  option  to  enter  at  once  some  one  of  the 
profeasiona!  schools,  or  to  proceed  with  higher 
academical  studies  in  the  college  of  science, 
titeratare,  and  the  arts.  The  colLe^te  de- 
partment is  merely  a  t«mporarj  attachment, 
It  being  part  of  the  plan  of  organization  to 
di-op  off  ita  studies  aa  fast  as  the  schools  can 
assame  them.  The  lonest  class  is  to  be  dis- 
continued at  the  close  of  the  year  1874-'C.  In 
13TG  the  following  colleges  or  departments, 
with  the  courses  and  degrees  named,  bad  been 
opened:  I.  The  collegiate  department,  known 
in  the  organic  law  as  the  department  of  ele- 
mentary mstmction,  having  three  ooursea  of 
study :   clas^cal,  scientific,  iind  modern.     The 


the  programme  is  arranged  with  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  regular  stodents.  No  de- 
greea  are  conferred  in  this  secondary  depart- 
ment. 2.  The  college  of  sdenoe,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  which  presents  a  -nmilar  variety 
of  courses,  but  with  a  large  increase  of  op- 
tioni.  The  degrees  of  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  and  B.  L. 
are  conferred  upon  students  who  complete  the 
respective  coarsas  and  pass  the  examinations. 
E,  The  college  of  agriculture,  offering  an  ad- 
vanced or  university  course,  based  on  the  prep- 
aration of  the  collegiate  department  and  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  B.  Agr.;  and  an  ele- 
mentary coarse  coinciding  in  the  main  with 
the  scientidc  conrse  of  the  oolle^ate  departs 
ment.  4.  The  college  of  mechanic  arts,  with 
courses  in  civil  en^neering,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  arohitectore,  leading  to  wpro- 
priat«  baccalaureate  degrees.  Post-grsdoate 
courses  are  to  be  arranged,  leading  to  the  mas- 
ter's and  other  higher  degrees.  In  1870  the 
announcement  was  made,  "  No  degrees  except 
npon  examinations."  The  government  of  the 
nniversity  is  vested  in  a  board  of  ten  regents, 
of  which  the  governor,  the  soperintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  preudent  of  the  uni- 
versity are  members  <z  effleio,  the  remaining 
seven  being  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  holding  their 
offices  for  three  years.  No  applicant  Is  admit- 
ted to  the  university  without  examination,  and 
tbe  onl^  tests  of  progress  are  the  examinations. 
The  umversity  mainttuns  no  dormitories.  Tui- 
tion is  free  in  all  departments.  Both  sexes  are 
admitted.  The  namber  of  students  in  1B74''5 
was  286.  The  facnlty  numbered  14  resident 
officers  and  one  non-reddent.  The  library  con- 
tained about  10,000  volumes.  By  a  law  of 
1873  the  geological  and  natural  history  surveys 
of  the  state  were  intrusted  to  the  university, 
Oonsiderablc  collections  have  been  made  by 
the  professors  engaged  in  the  surveys.  The 
financial  basis  of  the  university  consists  in  the 
following  grants  of  poblic  lands:  1,  46,000 
acres  to  the  territoriid  nnivernty;    2,  46,000 
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acres  to  the  state  nniversity ;  8,  120,000  aorea, 
being  the  so-called  agricultmul  grant  o(  1862, 
for  tiie  benefit  of  colleges  of  agrionltnre  and 
the  mechanic  arts ;  4,  18  sections  of  salt  lands 
for  the  expenses  of  the  geological  aurvey.  In 
18T4  the  state  le^slatore  made  on  annual  appro- 
priation of  (19,000.  The  total  annual  income 
at  that  time  amounted  to  $30,000,  the  instita- 
tion  still  retaining  about  180,000  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands,  all  within  the  slate. 

MINKETAKEES.  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  up- 
per Missoori,  who  are  called  by  the  Oanadians. 
GroB  Ventres  of  the  Missouri,  but  by  them- 
selves Hidatsa.  They  were  originally  part  of 
tiie  Crow  nation,  hat  separated  from  it  after  « 
quarrel.  They  came  to  the  Mandans  in  a  state 
of  destitution,  nearly  all  the  men  having  fallen 
in  battle.  The  Mandans  did  not  allow  them  to 
enter  their  village,  bat  permitted  them  to  settle 
near.  They  gradually  recovered,  and  Bdopt«d 
many  Mandao  customs  and  ideas,  but  have  re- 
tained their  own  language.  Lewis  and  Clarke 
in  1S04  found  the  tribe  in  two  villages  on  op- 
posite sides  of  Knife  river  near  the  Missonri. 
They  numbered  2,500,  and  traded  with  the 
great  English  fur  companies,  defending  them- 
selves agunst  the  Sioux,  and  making  war  on 
the  Shoshonee  and  Flatheads.  The  United 
States  made  a  treaty  with  them  at  the  lower 
Mandan  village,  July  SO,  1826.  They  have 
never  been  hostile  to  the  whites.  When  the 
smallpox  swept  away  most  of  the  Mandans  in 
1838,  the  Minnetarees  were  reduced  to  about 
600.  In  1842  they  numbered  about  800  males 
and  800  females,  in  75  lodges,  their  Tillage 
lying  abont  8  m.  above  the  Mandans ;  but  In 
1846,  under  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Sioux, 
they  united  with  a  part  of  the  Mamlana  in  « 
palisaded  village  at  their  present  site,  where 
Fort  Berthold  was  erectod  the  same  year. 
They  were  then  estimated  at  T60  souls.  Though 
a  treaty  was  made  at  Laramie  in  Septembra-, 
1661,  to  which  they  adhered,  the  Sioux  con- 
tinned  their  hostilities,  and  in  1662  killed  Four 
Bears,  their  head  chief,  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability.  During  the  dvil  war  no  arms  or  am< 
munition  was  issued  to  these  tribes,  while  tbe 
Sioux  procured  supplies  from  the  British  terri- 
tory, and  in  spite  of  all  treaty  obligations  killed 
and  plundered  these  nnoff^iding  Indiana,  who 
were  unable  to  go  on  th^r  usual  hunts.  They 
ceded  some  of  their  lands  in  1864.  In  1870 
peace  was  again  made  with  the  Sioux  and  arms 
were  famished  to  the  Minnetarete;  attheaame 
time  a  reservation  in  Dakota  and  Montana  was 
set  apart  for  them,  but  in  1878  they  were  stdll 
at  Fort  Berthold.  They  are  reduced  to  628, 
the  Mandans,  and  since  1863  the  Rickareee 
occupying  part  of  the  village.  The  Minne- 
tarees are  tall,  well  made,  and  light  in  color. 
Tbey  dwell  chiefly  in  peculiar  earth-covered 
lodges  like  those  of  the  Mandans,  80  to  60  ft. 
in  diameter.  Every  winter  they  go  many 
hundred  miles  up  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone valleys  to  hnnt  Their  religions  ideas 
and  rites  are  rimilar  to  those  of  the  Man- 
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dona.  No  attempt  bas  been  made  to  oiviliza 
or  Christianize  them  bejond  occasional  visits 
of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  An  account 
of  the  tribe  and  its  langaage  is  given  in  Waah- 
ingtoD  Matthews'a  "  Grammar  and  Dictionarj 
of  the  Hidataa"  (New  York,  1B78);  gee  also 
"  Hidataa  (MinnetaTee)-£nglish  DictioDar; " 
(New  York,  1874). 

mRNOW,  the  common  name  of  manj  small 
cyprinodont  fishes,  of  the  genera  /iindulvt 
(Lac^p.)  and  hj/drarfft/ra  (Lac^p.).  In  /undu- 
Ita  the  upper  snrfaoe  of  the  head  is  flattened; 
fioe  oard-like  teeth  npon  the  Jaws,  and  short 
ones  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  byoid  aroh, 
with  opposite  velvet-like  patehes  on  the  roof 
of  the  month;  no  teeth  on  palate  or  vomer; 
branchial  rays  five;  dorsal  opponte  the  anal, 
and  oandal  ronnded ;  upper  anrface  and  sidea 
of  head  covered  with  Males,  The  oommon 
minnow,  or  "cobbler"  of  the  jonng  smelt 
fishers  (F.  pUcaleaUu,  Cdv.  and  Val.),  is  from 
1  to  6  in.  long ;  the  females  are  of  a  nniform 
brown  color;  the  males  with  lighter  intervals 
on  the  rides  arranged  like  transverse  bands, 
the  dorsal  and  anal  with  black  dots,  and  ansl 
slightly  emarginated  posteriorly,  month  pro- 
tractile, and  upward  when  closed.  It  abounds 
aboat  the  salt  marshes  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  and  is  canght  in  large  numbers 
in  band  nets,  as  bait  for  other  fish,  particnlarlj 


UbiDow  (FoDdalni  plKal«Dtii«). 

smelta.^The  yellow-bellied  minnow  (hydrar- 
gyra  flaeula,  Storer)  is  from  1  to  S  in.  long; 
the  femiale  ia  yellowish  green  above,  lighter  on 
the  sides,  and  white  beneath,  with  from  one 
to  five  longitndinal  interrapted  black  bands 
exten^Dg  along  the  sides  from  the  gill  covers 
to  near  the  tail,  where  there  are  three  or  more 
indistinct  transverse  bands.  In  this  genns  the 
head  is  more  flattened,  and  the  branchial  rays 
are  six.  It  is  found  in  sonthem  New  England 
and  New  Tort — The  cyprinoid  black-nosed 
dace  {argyreut  atm-namu.  Heck.)  is  sometimee 
called  brook  minnow.  The  British  minnow  or 
minim  {leacueu*  ph&xinut,  Cnv.)  rarely  eiceeds 
S  in.  in  length;  it  is  generally  fonnd  in  the 
same  streams  with  tront,  swimming  in  shoals. 
MIKO  BUD  (ffraevla  religiota,  Lmn.),  a  coni- 
rostral  bird  of  the  starling  family  and  subfami- 
ly gramdina.  In  this  genns  the  bill  is  as  long 
as  the  head,  broad  at  the  base  and  strong,  with 
the  cnlraen  curved,  rides  compressed  and  near- 
ly straight,  and  tip  slightly  notched ;  nostrils 
partially  covered  by  the  frontal  plumes;  wings 
long,  with  the  first  qnill  mdimental,  and  the 
second  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which 
are  longest ;  tail  short  and  nearly  even ;  tarsi 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  stout,  and  covered 
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with  strong  scales;  toes  long,  the  outer  the 
longest,  and  the  hind  one  very  long  and  strong ; 
claws  ourved  and  robust;  some  parts  of  the 
head  are  naked  or  oamnoulated.  This  species, 
the  best  known  of  the  genns,  is  about  10^  in. 
long,  of  which  the  tml  is  8,  and  the  expanse  of 
wings  19  in.;  the  body  is  round  and  plump; 


UlBO  Bird  (ancoli  nllgiosa). 

the  color  is  velvet  black,  with  green,  blue,  and 
purple  refiections;   on  the  wings  is  a  white 

rculnm;  the  bill,  feet,  and  camncles  behind 
eyes,  yellow.  It  is  found  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  other  islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipela- 
go, inhabiting  the  Jungles,  where  it  is  seen  Id 
prirs  or  smaU  parties  in  the  tops  of  lofty  trees, 
searching  for  frnita,  berries,  and  insects.  It  is 
easily  domesticated,  and  becomes  very  familiar ; 
it  soon  learns  to  whistle,  ring,  and  talk,  imi- 
tating the  human  voioe,  according  to  Latham, 
more  nearly  than  any  other  bird ;  it  is  fre- 
quently kept  aa  a  cage  bird  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  sometimes  in  Europe  and  in  this  country, 
where  aa  much  as  tlOO  baa  been  paid  for  a 
single  bird.  Another  species,  with  rimilar  hab- 
its, is  the  musical  grakle  {0.  miaiea,  Temm.), 
fonnd  also  in  the  East  Indies. 

BCIOkCA  (Span.  Menorea ;  anc.  BaltarU 
ifinor),  the  second  in  size  of  the  Balearic  isl- 
ands, lying  24  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Majorca,  about 
12G  m.  S.  E.  of  Barcelona,  between  lat  89°  47' 
and  40°  6' N.,  and  Ion.  8°  50' and  4''28'E.; 
greatest  length  88  m.,  greatest  breadth  18  m. ; 
area,  288  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  4S,000.  The  coast 
is  indented  on  every  side  with  small  bays,  sev- 
eral of  which  form  excellent  harbors.  The 
surface  is  rugged,  and  rises  gradnally  toward 
the  centre,  where  it  attains  in  Monte  Toro  an 
elevation  of  nearly  6,000  ft.  The  climate  is 
very  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and 
the  soil  is  rather  sterile.  Iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  marble  are  found.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishing, 
and  commerce.  Minorca  is  of  great  commer- 
cial importance  in  the  Mediterranean  trade,  and 
the  capita].  Port  Mahon,  has  an  excellent  har- 
bor. During  the  greater  part  of  the  18lh  cen- 
tury Minorca  belonged  to  the  British,  who 
ceded  it  to  Sptun  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802),. 
(SeeBALSASio  Ibuhds.). 
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Sea  FKAJiciaoAKa. 

XnOB,  in  Greek  m^thologj  and  le^ndB, 
a  Cretan  hero  and  lawgiver.  Aocording  to 
Homer,  he  wea  the  eon  of  Jnpiter  bj  Europa, 
brother  of  Rhadamanthos,  and  the  father  of 
Denoalion  and  Ariadne.  The  logOKraphers 
make  him  also  the  brother  of  Sai^edon  and 
husband  of  Fa«iphae.  Some  later  writers  dis- 
tinguish two  kings  of  the  name,  grandfather 
and  grandson,  but  onl;r  on^  Minos  was  known 
to  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  the  poets  and  historians 
to  the  time  of  Aristotle.  To  obtain  possesaion 
of  the  throne  of  Crete,  he  affirmed  that  the 
gods  grantod  to  him  everything  for  which  he 
prajed.  He  accordingly  prayed  that  a  bnll 
mt^t  come  forth  from  the  sea,  and  promised 
to  sacrifice  it  to  Neptnne.  The  bull  appeared, 
and  he  obtained  the  kingdom ;  bnt,  admiring 
the  beanty  of  the  animal,  he  aacrilioed  another 
in  ita  place.  Tbereupon  Neptnne  afflicted  his 
wife  Paaiphad  with  a  monstrous  passion  for 
the  bnll,  for  the  gratification  of  which  the  in- 
ventor Dmdalns  oontrived  means,  and  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  lliaotanr,  a  creature  with 
the  body  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  a  bnll, 
which  was  imprisoned  by  Minos  in  the  Onos- 
sian  labyrinth.  The  Cretans  traced  their  legal 
and  political  institations  to  Minos,  and  be  waa 
said  to  have  been  instrncted  in  tlie  art  of  law- 
^ving  by  Jupiter  himself ;  and  Lyourgus  waa 
beliered  to  nave  followed  his  legislation  aa 
a  model.  After  death  he  waa  oonstjtated 
one  of  the  Jadgu  in  Hades.  Later  accounts 
repreeent  him  as  an  unjust  and  crael  tyrant. 
He  is  said  to  bare  acquired  great  maritime 
power,  conquered  the  Mgesa  islands,  mode 
war  npon  Athens,  and  compelled  the  Athenians 
to  send  to  Cret«  periodically  a  tribute  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens  to  be  devoured  by 
the  Minotaur.  Thesena  with  the  aid  of  Ariadne 
at  tengtb  slew  the  monster  and  abolished  the 
tribute.  In  a  subsequent  attempt  to  conquer 
Sidly  Minos  f^led  and  waa  killed. 

jmOT,  dMrg*  Rlthaid>,  an  American  jurist, 
bom  in  .Boston,  Deo.  2S,  1TG8,  died  Jan.  2, 
1802.  He  gTadaat«d  at  Harvard  college  in 
1778,  praotJBed  law  in  Boston,  became  clerk  of 
the  Uassachnsetta  house  of  representatives  in 
1761,  seoretarj  of  the  convention  which  rati- 
fied the  federal  constitation,  judge  of  probate 
for  the  county  of  SufTolIc  in  1792,  and  judge 
of  the  mnnicipal  court  of  Boston.  He  pub- 
lished an  oration  on  the  Boston  massacre  j  a 
"History. of  Shays's  Rebellion"  (8vo,  1768); 
"Eulogy  on  Washington"  (1800);  and  a 
"  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay  "  from  1748  to 
17M  (2  vols.,  1T98-1803),  in  continuation  of 
Gov,  Hutchinson's. 

MUOTAEl.    See  Mraos. 

■HVTS  LEMIK     Bee  Liohthouse. 

MDfSIS.    See  Munsebs. 

MUSK.  LAS,  W.  government  of  European 
Rnssia,  bordering  on  Vitebsk,  Mohilev,  Toher- 
nigov,  Kiev,  Yolhynia,  Grodno,  and  Wilna; 
area,  85,2»5  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1867,  1,186,666. 
The  territory  of  Minsk  is  a  vast  plain,  over 


MINT 

which  are  scattered  a  few  hills  of  moderate  de- 
vation.  In  the  north  and  east  are  large  for- 
ests, and  toward  the  south  and  southwest  ex- 
tensive marshes.  The  prindpal  rivers  are  the 
Dnieper  (which  partij  bounds  it  on  the  eost^, 
Niemen,  Pripet,  and  Beresina.  The  climate  is 
very  severe  in  winter,  but  pleasant  in  annuner. 
A^calture  is  the  principal  occupation.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  fine  cloths,  linen,  and 
sugar.  .  The  principal  exports  are  timber,  aalt, 
and  gr^o,  which  are  brought  by  the  rivers 
to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Block  seas.  The 
population  is  composed  chiefly  of  lithuoniana, 
Poles,  Rnssions,  and  Jews.  Five  sevenths  of 
them  adhere  t«  the  Greek  church.  The  in- 
habttonta  of  the  southern  marshy  portion  are 
subject  to  the  disease  called  pluia  Poloniea. 
Among  the  more  important  towns  are  Pinak 
and  Slut^.  Minsk  is  divided  into  10  circles^ 
and  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Lithoanian 
provinces  of  Poland.  II.  A  city,  capital  of  the 
government,  on  the  Svislotch,  110  m.  S.  E.  of 


bishop  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  has 
a  fine  cathedral,  a  number  of  other  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  theatre.  An  important 
trade  in  groin  is  carried  on.  The  nuns  of 
Minsk  were  subjected  to  persecution  by  the 
emperor  Nicholas  in  1840. 

MDinSiU  (Lat  minttreUv*,  diminutive  of 
minister;  Ft,  miTiMtTely,  a  class  of  men  in  the 
middle  ages  who  amused  their  patrons  b;  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  music,  singing  to  the  harp 
their  own  verses,  or  the  popular  ballads  and 
metrical  histories  of  the  time.  They  some- 
times accompanied  their  music  with  mimicry 
and  action,  so  that  they  ^ere  often  called  mimi 
and  hiitrionei.  The  name  minstrel  is  of  Nor- 
man origin,  and  they  were  gncoeasors  of  the 
skalds  and  bards  of  the  north.  The  offioe  b«- 
oame  degraded,  the  minstrel  on  the  continent 
being  commonly  claased  with  the  dancer  and 
mimie;  while  the  Latin  names  mimi,  teuna, 
hittrionet,  aaijoeulatora  are  grouped  together. 
In  England  Edward  II.,  Henry  V!,  and  Henry 
VI.  showed  great  regard  for  minstrels ;  but  the 
reign  of  Ri(£ard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  their  gold- 
en age.  When  Henry  V.  set  out  on  his  great 
expedition  to  France,  18  minstrels,  with  an 
allowance  of  I2d.  a  day  each,  aooompaniod 
him.  But  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I V.  thdr 
art  seems  to  have  declined.  Toward  the  close 
of  Elisabeth's  rugn  a  statute  was  enacted,  by 
which  wandering  minstrels  were  punished 
along  with  rogues,  tinkers,  peddlers,  vaga- 
bonds, and  beggars. 

HOrr,  the  name  of  plants  of  tlie  genus  mtntha 
(from  Mintha,  a  nymph  ohanged  into  this  plant), 
of  the  order  labiata,  whicn  is  distJngatshed 
from  related  genera  hy  on  almost  regular  co- 
rolla and  four  fertile  stamens ;  there  are  about 
80  species,  but  few  of  which  have  any  other 
than  a  botanical  interest  Generally,  when  mint 
is  spoken  of,  that  which  is  also  known  as 
spearmint  (M.  tiridu)  is  understood,  while  the 
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oommon  names  of  the  other  epecies  have  a 
descriptive  prefix.  Bpearmmt,  common  mint, 
garden  min^  or  usually  simplj  mint,  h  a  native 
of  Europe,  though  found  about  moist  ^oond 


ejwaimliil  (UeBtltt  iMdli). 

and  waste  places  in  the  United  States,  having 
Btrajed  from  gardens  tni  fields  where  it  has 
been  cnltivat«d.  It  is  handsome,  cleanlj,  of  a 
deep  green  color,  with  an  erect  stem  1  to  2  ft. 
high,  furnished  with  oblong-Ionceolate,  nearly 
seaaile,  Bcotelj  serrate  leaves,  and  ending  in 
slender,  tapering  spikes  of  pale  pnrple  flowers. 
The  freeh  leaves,  chopped  nne  and  mixed  with 
sugar  and  vinegar,  form  the  mint  sauce  much 
eaten  with  lamh,  and  bruised  thej  are  nsed 
for  compoDuding  various  beverages,  especiallj 
mint  julep.  An  oil,  upon  which  the  properties 
of  th«  plant  depend,  is  separated  bj  distilla- 
tion in  the  same  nmnner  as  described  for  pep- 
permint ;  from  this  is  prepared  an  essence,  bj 
dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  a  water,  bj  mix- 
ture with  that  liquid,  both  of  which  ore  used 
to  cover  the  taste  of  other  medicines. — Pepper- 
mint (Jf.  piperita)  is  more  sparingly  natnral- 
ized  than  the  preceding,  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  more  interrupted  spikes  and  petioled 
leaves ;  it  has  a  more  pnngent  and  camphorous 
tast«  and  similar  stimalating  properties.  The 
plant  is  largelj  cultivated  for  the  production 
of  the  oil  of  peppermint,  a  cnltnre  that  was  at 
one  time  eiclnsively  confined,  in  this  conntrj, 
to  Massachusetts,  the  western  part  of  New 
Tork,  and  some  counties  in  Ohio,  but  was 
later  taken  up  by  the  farmers  in  southwestern 
Michigan,  where  some  years  ago  the  breadth 
of  land  devoted  to  this  crop  was  between  2,000 
and  S,OOD  acres.  At  one  time  St.  Joseph's 
county,  Mich.,  was  the  headquarters  for  oil  of 
peppermint,  but  recently  the  makers  in  Wayne 
county,  N,  Y.,  have  by  attention  to  the  quality 
of  the  product  established  a  reputation  which 
hoa  led  to  increased  production,  and  this  coooty 
now  produces  more  in  value  if  not  in  quantity 
than  any  other  district    Those  engaged  in  the 
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hnsinesB  have  met  with  variable  success,  as  the 
oil  has  been  the  subject  of  the  operations  of 
speculators ;  at  one  time  the  whole  production 
of  the  country  was  controlled  by  a  single  firm, 
which  in  order  to  diminish  the  supply  con- 
tracted with  many  large  growers  to  discontinue 
the  cultivation  for  five  years.  Peppermint  re- 
quires a  warm,  rich  soil ;  the  land  is  laid  ofi 
in  furrows  16  to  24  in.  apart,  and  sets,  or  parts 
of  oid  plants,  are  planted  thickly  in  the  rows  ; 
the  plants  are  kept  free  from  weeds  until  they 
cover  the  soil;  the  harvest  begins  early  in 
August  and  continues  until  October;  the  first 
crop  of  the  field  is  the  best,  the  second  and 
third  being  much  lees ;  the  fourth  year  the 
field  is  ploughed,  and  the  crop  springs  up  from 
the  broken  roots;  the  yielaof  the  fifth  year 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  second,  and 
after  this  the  land  is  diverted  to  other  uses. 
Ths  first  year's  crop  is  best,  not  only  because 
the  plants  ore  young  and  vigorous,  but  the 
naint  is  then  free  from  a  weed  which  is  apt  to 
spring  np  later,  and  also  yields  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  bitter  and  pungent,  and  deteriorates 
the  product;  this  we«d,  called  mare's-tail,  fire- 
weed,  and  by  several  other  names,  is  ereehthitM 
hi^aeifolivt,  a  composite  somewhat  resem- 
bling  lettuce  in  appearance.  The  mint  is  cut 
with  a  cradle  having  two  fingers,  and  raked 
into  cocks,  where  it  remains  12  hours  to  wilt 
before  it  is  distilled.  The  still  is  a  wooden  vat 
of  heavy  staves  hooped  with  iron,  4^  ft.  deep 
and  6  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  wilted  mint  is  packed 
into  tills  vat  by  treading  it  close  with  the  feet 
nntil  the  vat  is  full,  when  the  lid  is  fastened 
down  steam-tight;  a  pipe  enters  the  lower 
part  of  the  vat  to  convey  st«am  from  a  boiler, 
and  another  from  the  top  of  the  vat  connects 
with  a  worm,  as  in  an  ordinary  stitl.  The 
steam  being  let  on,  the  oil  from  the  mint  is 
volatilized,  and  its  vapor,  mixed  with  steam, 
is  condensed  in  the  worm;  tlie  mixed  oil  and 
water  are  collected  in  a  receiver,  when  they 
separate  by  their  difference  in  specific  gravity. 
The  oil  is  packed  in  tin  csns  holding  20  lbs, 
each,  and  a  large  share  of  the  product  is  ex- 
ported. The  chief  consumption  of  the  oil  is 
for  fiavoring  confectionery,  and  it  also  enters 
into  the  preparation  of  essence^  cordials,  and 
the  tike.  Essence  of  peppermint,  a  popular 
carminative,  is  a  solution  of  the  oil  in  alcohol, 
of  a  strength  proportioned  to  the  price.  Pep- 
permint water  is  prepared  like  other  similar 
waters  by  first  rubbing  up  the  oil  with  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  slowly  adding  water,  and  fil- 
tering, a  fluid  dram  of  the  oil  to  a  pint  of  water ; 
the  use  of  the  magnesia  is  to  finely  divide  the 
oil  and  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  water,  in 
which  it  IS  slightly  soluble;  any  other  inert 
powder  will  answer  as  well.— Corn  mint  (M. 
anentit),  which  has  the  odor  of  decaying 
cheese,  the  ronnd-teaved  mint  (M.  rotiindife- 
lia),  the  water  mint  (if.  aqvatiea),  and  the 
whorled  mint  (if.  tativa),  are  other  European 
species  naturalized  in  some  localities,  but  most- 
ly rare. — Our  only  native  species,  the  wild  mint 
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(M.  CanadtntU\  is  a  oominoii  plant  in  damp 
placeB  from  KentQck;  northward ;  it  has  hairy 
Stems  and  leaves,  and  flowers  in  axillar}' whorls; 
its  taste  and  odor  are  like  those  of  pennTroyal. 
A  smooth  form  of  this,  which  has  been  called 
M.  honalU,  has  a  pleasanter  odor. 

HINT  (Ang.-Saz.  mynet,  from  mynetian,  to 
mark),  a  place  where  money  is  coined  by  a 
government.  The  early  methods  of  coining 
money  were  exceedingly  imperfect.  The  met- 
al, bronght  to  the  reqaired  standard  of  fine- 
ness, was  melted  ana  cast  into  small  bars, 
which  were  reduced  to  thin  plates  under  the 
hammer.  Sqaare  pieces  cut  from  these  plates 
were  rounded  at  the  forre,  and  then  by  means 
of  rude  dies,  one  fixed  like  an  anvil,  and  the 
other  held  in  the  hand  and  stmok  with  a 
mallet,  the  roand  lamp  of  metal  was  flattened 
and  coined  at  the  same  time.  The  coins  were 
apt  to  be  irregular  in  weight  and  form,  and  not 
entirely  round,  and  were  liable  to  be  clipped. 
It  was  not  antil  the  middle  of  the  17th  con- 
tnry  that  the  forge  and  the  hammer  gave  way 
permanently  in  France  and  England  to  the 
mill  and  screw.— In  Britain,  in  the  1st  cen- 
tnr;  of  the  Ohristian  era,  Orinobelin,  king  of 
the  countries  lying  between  the  Thames  and 
the  Nene,  established  his  mint  at  Oamuloda- 
nam  (Colchester),  and  there  coined  money  of 
gold,  silver,  and  brass.  In  early  gsion  and 
Norman  times  eetablishments  nnder  the  crown 
for  the  ooinage  of  money  eristed  in  almost 
every  important  town.  In  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
red  II.  (078-1016)  there  were  88  mints,  and  in 
that  of  Cannte  (1016-I0S6)  ST.  In  those  days 
commnnication  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  realm  was  at  once  dlfflcult  and  dangerons, 
and  it  therefore  became  important  to  have  the 
Bonrees  for  the  supply  of  money  for  the  vari- 
ous districts  within  those  districts.  After  the 
Norman  oonqnest  the  number  of  these  mints 
was  gradually  redaoed,  so  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  (14a2-'80)  the  only  ones  in  England 
were  atBristol,  Canterbury, Coventry,  Durham, 
London,  Norwich,  Orford,  and  York;  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  they  were  only  at  Oanter- 
bory,  Durham,  York,  and  London;  and  it  is 
snpposed  that  in  the  dme  of  Elizabeth  all  coins 
were  made  at  the  mint  in  London.  But  when, 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  very  extensive 
ooinage  of  diver  took  place,  several  local  es- 
tabiishmenta  ontside  of  London  were  employed. 
Athelstan  appears  to  have  been  the  flrst  mon- 
arch who  established  any  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  mints  of  the  kingdom.  His 
law,  proclaimed  about  S28,  provided  that  but 
one  sort  of  coin  should  pass  cnrrent,  and  grant- 
ed to  various  towns  ea(^  a  number  of  coiners 
or  moneyers,  and  to  boroughs  of  inferior  size 
each  one  moneyer.  All  provincial  mints  re- 
ceived their  dies  from  the  mint  of  London. 
The  moneyers  coined  money  and  distribnted 
it,  recdved  that  which  was  clipped  or  w 
and  bonght  bullion,  the  right  to  do  which  the 
monarch  claimed  as  his  own  ezclosive  privilege. 
The  moneyers  seem  in  those  early  times  to 


have  had  almost  entire  control  of  Qie  mints. 
Their  names  were  stamped  upon  the  coins,  as 
goarantee  of  their  genuineness,  aa  early  as 
le  time  of  ^bert,  king  of  Kent,  abont  th« 
middle  of  the  7th  century.  Edward  II.,  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  reign,  made  a  considerable 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  mint.  He 
appobtted  a  master,  warden,  oomptroller,  king's 
and  master's  assay  master,  and  king's  clerk ; 
and  under  this  constitution  it  continued  sub- 
stantially till  181B.  From  an  early  period  in 
Enelish  history,  the  clergy  of  the  superior 
ranKB  shared  with  the  king  the  prerogative  of 
coinage;  the  bishops  of  Durham  had  for  cen- 
turies enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coining  sterlings 
and  pennies,  and  about  1473  the  then  biahop, 
who  did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to 
coin   halfpence  without  obtuning  the  king's 

Birmission,  applied  for  it,  and  it  was  granted. 
oring  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Bt^hen, 
when  the  country  was  in  great  disorder,  umost 
every  baron  usurped  the  prerogative  of  coining 
and  issuing  money,  which  conseqaentJy  became 
very  much  debased.  In  UGS  Henry  II.  issued 
a  new  coinage,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  any 
other  money.  Hammer  moneypassed  current 
in  England  until  the  reign  of  William  HI.,  al- 
though the  system  of  milling  had  been  intro- 
duced from  France  in  1688,  during  the  reign  of 
Qneen  Elizabeth ;  but  it  remained  in  practice 
only  ten  years,  when  the  old  systom  was  again 
resorted  to  on  account  of  its  greater  cheapness. 
The  invention  of  the  mill  for  coining  is  attrib- 
uted to  Antoine  Bruoher,  a  French  engraver, 
who  first  tried  it  in  Paris,  in  the  palace  of 
Henry  II.,  for  coining  counters.  It  was  con- 
tinued in  use  till  158G,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  when  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its 
expense.  In  1681  a  commission  was  appointed 
in  England  to  examine  into  the  process  of  coin- 
ing milled  money  proposed  by  Nioholas  Brjritt 
of  Lorrune;  bnt  nevertheless  all  coins  contin- 
ued to  be  hammered  till  16S2  or  1668,  when 
the  milling  process  was  finally  and  permanently 
adopted ;  and  Bryitt  seems  to  have  been  «^ 
pointed  chief  engraver 
to  the  mint,  and  to 
have  put  the  system 
into  practice.  It  had 
abeaay  been  adopted 
in  Franee  in  1645. — 
The  early  miUins  ope- 
rations employed  four 
different  machines : 
the  rolling  mill,  for 
laminating  the  metals 
to  plates  of  the  proper 
thickness;  the  punch - 

ing-oat  machine  (fig.  

1),  for  cutting  out  the 

blanks  or  planch  ets;  the  machine  for  milling 
the  edges  (fig.  2) ;  and  the  coining  press  (flg.  8), 
which  stamped  the  impression  on  both  sides 
The  hammer  money  which  was  called 

and  filed  as  t 
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Bneb  confidence  waa  telt  in  tite  new  monej  bf 
reason  of  ita  betng  milled  on  the  edge,  that  it 
waa  deemed  almost  it  not  quite  impoamble  to 
abstract  any  portion  of  the  metolfrom  it    Bat 


no.  S.— UkUds  a*  Mining  Eigf. 

it  was  soon  found  that  this  money  conld  with 
facililj  be  subjected  to  the  "sweating"  pro- 
cess, in  which  a  portion  was  dissolved  by  acids 
from  the  surfaces  of  both  gold  and  ulver  coin 


Fio.  S.— Calnliic  Fthl 

withoDt  being  perceptible  to  the  eye.  In  1810 
the  mint,  which  from  an  earlj  age  had  existed 
in  the  tower  of  London,  was  removed  to  a 
new  building  on  Tower  hill,  with  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  and  engines.  In  1815  it  waa 
placed  under  a  new  system  of  organizstion, 
which  Isated  till  18G1,  when  it  was  again  re- 
organized.— Seigniorage,  the  dednction  made 
from  the  bnllion  to  cover  expenses  and  to  pay 
the  sovereign  for  his  prerogative,  at  one  tmie 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenaes  of 
the  crown;  auA  it  was  not  always  fiied  by 
law  or  uniform  in  amount,  but  was  very  often 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  monarch.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  it  was  Cd.  in  the  pound,  and 
Henry  Vlll.  hod  50f.  for  every  pound  weight 
of  gold  coined.    Ohsrlea  II.  relinquished  it  en- 
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tirely,  but  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^  III.  it  was 
again  imposed  upon  the  silver  coinage,  and 
when  the  market  price  of  silver  is  6f.  an  ounce 
it  is  equivalent  to  10  percent,  apparent  profit; 
but  as  the  government  is  obliged  to  keep  up  at 
its  own  cost  the  renewal  of  the  silver  coin,  the 
iirear  and  tear  of  which  is  considerable,  llie  real 
profit  is  trifiing.  While  the  English  mint  is 
aaid  to  be  one  of  the  most  economical  and  efli- 
cient  manufacturing  establishments  in  Qreat 
Britain,  the  loss  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
seigniorage  is  }d.  on  each  sovereign.  This 
free  coinage  of  Charles  II.,  says  a  recent  Eng- 
lish writer,  "  was  made  partly  as  a  concession 
to  the  goldsmiths,  and  partiy  under  the  impree- 
aion  that  with  a  free  mint  we  should  attract  all 
the  gold  of  Golconda  and  Peru  to  our  coffers. 
Till  then  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  English 
government,  as  it  is  sdll  the  cnstom  of  every 
government  bat  our  own,  and  even  of  our  own 
government  in  India  and  Australia,  to  levy  a 
seigniorage  of  I  per  cent,  or  tbereabonte  npon 
the  work  of  the  mint."  This  seigniorage  waa 
relinquished  by  Charles  II.  in  consideration  of 
the  honse  of  commons  presenting  him  with  the 
customs  duties. — MmU  and  Attay  Office*  in  the 
UniUd  State*.  Under  the  coinage  act  of  1878, 
which  reorganized  this  branch  of  the  public 
service,  the  following  mints  and  assay  offices 
are  in  operation:  the  mints  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Carson  City,  Kev,, 
and  Denver,  Col. ;  and  the  assay  offices  of  New 
York,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Boiiw  City,  Idaho. 
The  mint,  by  the  act  of  April  3,  1703,  was  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  a  national  coinage 
at  Philadelphia.  The  machinery,  as  well  aa 
the  metal  first  used,  was  imported.  Steam 
power  waa  first  introduced  in  1816.  The  first 
money  coined  by  authority  of  the  United  States 
was  copper  cents  in  1T6S.  In  1794  silver  dol- 
lars were  coined,  and  in  1TS6  gold  eagles. 
Branch  mints  were  established  in  18S6  at  New 
Orleans,  La,,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  end  Dahlone^ 
Qa. ;  in  18C4  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  and  in 
1870  at  Carson  City,  Nev.  Assay  offices  were 
established  at  New  York  in  1864,  at  Denver, 
Col.,  in  1864,  and  at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  in  1873. 
These  various  establishments  were  branches 
of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  under  this  or- 
ganization the  coinage  was  conducted  till  Apri? 
1,  1ST8,  when  the  new  law  became  operativ& 
Tliis  law  estabhshed  the  mint  and  assay  offices 
aa  a  bureau  of  the  treasury  department,  placed 
the  several  Institutions  apon  sobstantially  en 
equal  basis,  and  brought  them  all  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  chief  officer  of  the 
bnreau.  Under  this  act  the  officer  previously 
called  director  of  the  mint  took  the  title  and 
assnmed  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia.  The  bnreau  of  the 
mint  of  the  United  8tat«a  is  in  charge  of  the 
director  of  the  mint,  who  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
is  appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  five  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  by  the  president  for  rea- 
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sons  to  b«  coininiiiiioateil  by  bim  to  the  seoate. 
The  officers  of  each  mint  ore  a  saperinteadent, 
an  assayer,  a  molt«r  and  retiner,  and  a  coiner, 
and  for  the  mint  of  Philadelphia  an  engraver. 
The  foUowio^  are  the  nsaal  forma  in  which 

Suld  bullion  IS  received:  lamp!),  grains,  and 
ust  in  their  native  state;  amalgam  with  the 
qnicksilver  bnrned  off;  foreign  coin.  United 
States  coin  issued  before  1834,  and  United 
States  defaced  coin  isBoed  since ;  jewelry,  den- 
tists'plate,  bars,  rings,  &c.  The  following  are  thi 
nsual  forms  in  which  silver  bnllion  is  received ; 
foreign  coin,  United  Stataa  coin  issued  before 
1853,  and  United  States  whole  dollars  and  de- 
faced coin  issQod  since ;  plate,  bars,  rings,  &c. ; 
native  lumps  and  grains  in  their  native  state; 
and,  as  an  accommodation  to  the  holders,  the 
oopperj  silver  of  Lake  Soperior,  but  it  most 
contain  at  least  one  fourth  silver.  Deposits  of 
bnllion,  not  leas  than  |I00  in  value,  are  receiv- 
able b;  the  superintendent,  who  causes  it  to  be 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  depositor,  and 
gives  him  a  receipt  therefor  expressing  the 
weight  in  troy  ounces.  Each  deposit  is  kept 
separate  during  the  process  of  melting  and  as- 
saying, and  until  its  precise  value  is  determined. 
I'his  IS  generally  accomplished  in  three  days, 
when,  on  presentation  of  the  original  receipt, 
the  net  proceeds  are  paid  to  the  depositor  or 
bis  order.  The  charge  for  converting  standard 
gold  bullion  into  coin  is  one  fifth  of  1  per  cent. ; 
and  the  charges  for  converting  standard  silver 
into  trade  dollars,  for  melting,  refining,  tough' 
ening,  &o.,  are  filed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
director  so  as  to  equal  but  not  to  exceed  the 
actual  average  cost  Deposits  of  gold  are  paid 
In  gold,  and  if  the  dmiosit  contains  the  value 
of  over  one  dollar  of  silver  dear  of  parting 
charges,  the  value  of  such  silver  is  paid  in  sil- 
ver coin.  The  charges  for  refining  and  sepa- 
rating silver  from  gold  vary  from  one  cent  to 
six  cents  an  ounce;  for  coinage  of  gold,  one 
half  of  1  per  cent. :  and  for  making  fine  gold 
bars,  six  cents  per  $100  if  the  deposit  contains 
silver,  and  if  not,  five  cents  anonnce.  Deposits 
of  silver  are  paid  in  silver.  If  the  silver  deposit 
oontaina  the  value  of  over  one  dollar  in  gold, 
dear  of  parting  charges,  the  value  of  such  gold 
is  estimatedandpaid  ingold  coin.  Thecharges 
for  refining  and  separating  gold  from  silver 
vary  from  one  third  of  one  cent  to  six  cents  an 
onnoe;  for  coinage  into  trade  dollars  they  are 
50  cents  per  100  pieces ;  for  making  fine  silver 
bars,  one  half  cent  an  ounce  on  the  fine  nlver. 
Silver  bnllion  is  purchased  at  US  cents  an 
ounce  (standard  fineness  nine  tenths  pure  sil' 
ver),  and  paid  for  in  silver  coin  of  less  denom- 
ination than  the  dollar.  Each  deposit  of  gold 
or  silver  is  melted  and  cast  into  bars,  being  thus 
brought  into  a  homogeoeons  state,  so  that  an 
assay  piece  taken  from  it  shall  fairly  represent 
the  mass.  The  assayer,  operating  upon  a  small 
quantity  of  the  assay  piece  which  he  has  taken, 
determines  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  chemi- 
cal analysis  the  proportion  of  gold  or  silver  or 
both  which  it  contains.    The  fineness  and  the 


weight  of  the  depodt  aft«r  mdting  are  the 
data  for  calculating  its  value.  Deliveries  of 
bnllion,  composed  of  these  various  deposits, 
are  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  melter  and 
refiner,  and  are  charged  to  bim  in  account. 
It  is  his  province  to  refine  them,  and  convert 
them  into  ingots  of  standard  metal,  000  thou- 
sandths fine,  suitable  for  the  fabrication  of 
coins.  Gold  and  silver  in  their  pure  state,  oq 
account  of  their  softness,  are  altogether  un- 
adapted  for  coin.  Consequently,  each  metal  is 
alloyed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  some  other 
metil  baser  than  itself,  to  give  it  greater  hard- 
ness and  durability.  In  the  United  States  sil- 
ver, in  the  raanufactnrc  of  silver  coin,  is  alloyed 
with  copper;  the  proportion  in  1,000  being 
900  parts  silver  and  100  parts  copper;  and  in 
gold  coin,  1,000  parts,  900  being  pure  gold,  100 
alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  of  which  not  more 
than  GO  parts  is  allowed  by  law  to  be  of  silver. 
In  practice  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  alloy 
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is  silver.  By  means  of  powerful  but  accarAt«ly 
constructed  rollers,  driven  by  steam,  the  ingots 
(which  are  bars  sharpened  at  one  end  like  the 
blade  of  a  chisel,  and  about  one  foot  long,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  two  and  a  half  inchea 
broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick)  are  rolled  into 
thin  strips  or  ribbons  of  Ibe  proper  thickness 
for  the  coin  to  be  made,  through  the  roller* 
exhibited  in  the  drawing  (fig.  4)  Just  above  the 
ciock  dial.  This  process  is  required  to  be  gone 
tbrongh  ten  times  for  gold  and  eight  times  for 
silver.  These  strips  must  occasionally  bo  an- 
nealed in  furnaces,  in  order  to  soften  them, 
before  they  are  drawn,  which  latter  operation 
is  done  by  means  of  the  drawing  bench  (fig.  5), 
in  which  they  are  drawn  like  wire  throi^  a 
.^teel  gauge  to  make  them  stnught  and  of  uni- 
form thickness.  Next  comes  the  cutting  press 
(fig.  S),  a  vertical  steel  punch  working  accu- 
rately into  a  matrix  or  round  hole  in  a  steel 
plate  of  the  size  of  the  planchet  required,  and 
operated  rapidly  by  on  eccentric,  under  which 
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Jie  strips  are  ted  by  hand.    The  gold  planchets 

are  subjected  before  cuioing  to  a  careful  adjaat- 
ment  b;  weight  This  is  done  b;  womeo, 
whose  delicacy  of  touch  fits  them  admirably 
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for  this  serrice.  Seated  ot  a  long  table,  eacli 
ooe  has  a  balance  before  her  and  a  flat  file  in 
her  hand ;  and  the  gold  planohets  are  eucces- 
sively  tried  against  a  counter  weight.  Those 
that  are  too  light  are  thrown  aside  to  be  re- 
meltad,  and  those  that  are  too  heavy  are  brought 
to  the  proper  weight  by  moving  the  file  lightly 
round  the  edge.    Tlie  planchets  are  now  ready 
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for  the  milling  machine  (flg.  7),  on  American 
invention,  by  which  the  planchets,  as  rapidly 
as  they  can  be  fed  by  hand  into  a  vertical 
tube,  are  caught  one  by  one  edgewise,  and 
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caused  to  rotate  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  a 
channel  formed  on  one  side  by  a  revolving 
wheel,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fixed  segment  of 
corresponding  curve,  but  slightly  nearer  the 
wheel  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  The  effect 
is  that  each  piece  in  passing  through  this  nar- 
rowing channel  has  ita  edge  evenly  crowded 
up  into  a  border  or  rim.  After  being  annealed 
and  cleaned  or  "  whitened,"  the  planchets  are 
ready  for  the  coiniiu;  press.  The  coining  press 
(fig.  8}  in  use  in  all  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  is  constructed  after  the  plan  of  the 
French  lever  press  invented  by  Tbonnelier. 
The  pressure  upon  the  die  ia  effected  by  a 
lever  moved  by  a  crank  and  operating  a  toggle 
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joint.  The  planchets  being  fed  by  Iiand  into  a 
tube  or  hopper  in  front  of  the  mscliine,  the 
lower  piece  in  the  tube  is  seized  by  steel  feed- 
ers and  carried  forward  and  lodged  in  the  col- 
lar between  the  npperand  lower  dies.  At  the 
same  moment  the  lever  is  descending,  end  by 
the  time  the  planchet  is  in  position  the  toggle 
Joint,  brought  into  a  vertical  position,  imparts 
to  the  piece  a  pressure  which  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  its  motion  is  almost  incalculable. 
The  immediate  relaxation  of  the  joint  canses 
the  upper  die  to  be  lifted,  when  the  feeders, 
coming  up  with  a  second  pianehet,  push  away 
the  one  already  coined.  The  planchet  before 
being  struck  is  slightly  less  in  diameter  than 
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the  Bt«el  ring  or  collar  iato  which  it  drops; 
but  the  pressure  apon  the  dies  oaoses  the  pi«c« 
to  expand  into  the  collar  and  take  [rom  it  the 
reediug  or  flattug  of  ita  edge.    The  coins,  aft«r 


being  carefully  inspected  b;  the  coiner  to  djro- 
inate  defective  pieces,  are  counted  and  put 
up  in  bags,  and  delivered  to  the  superintendent, 
hj  whom  thd  coiner  is  held  to  the  same  ac- 
coantability  as  the  melter  and  refiner.  The 
couDting  is  performed  with  great  accuracy  and 
despatch  by  a  counting  board  of  very  ingenious 
construction.  The  dies  need  in  all  the  mints 
of  the  United  States  are  made  under  the  sa- 
pervision  of  the  engraver  of  the  Philadelphia 
mint.  The  prodaotion  of  original  dies  cut  by 
the  engraver's  hand  in  steel  is  a  work  of  great 
labor,  and  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  man- 
ner to  supply  the  dies  ueoeBsary  for  the  coinage 
of  the  country.  The  original  dies,  being  care- 
fully finished  and  hardened,  are  nsed  simply  to 
atrike  copies  in  softened  steel,  which  is  dose 
by  repeated  blows  under  a  powerful  screw 
press.  As  the  devices  upon  the  origioal  dies 
were  sunk,  these  copies  will  be  in  relief.  To 
prepare  dies  for  coinage,  therefore,  this  harden- 
ing and  copying  process  must  be  repeated.  A 
ri^d  system  of  registration  and  accountability 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  old  dies  from  falling 
into  improper  hands. — In  the  rarions  opera- 
tions of  the  mint,  particniarly  in  those  of  the 
melter  and  refiner's  department,  a  large  amount 
of  precious  metals  will  be  temporarily  lost  by 
becoming  absorbed  in  the  melting  pots  and 
fluxes  and  mixed  with  the  ashes  and  debris  of 
the  furnaces.  These  materials  are  carefully 
gathered  np,  and  the  gold  and  silver  extracted 


by  various  methods.  The  oblorioation  process 
of  Prof.  Miller  of  the  Anstralian  mint,  for 
refining  and  parting  the  precious  metals,  has 
lately  been  introduced  at  the  Philadelphia 
mint.  Under  the  coinage  act  of  1BT8,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  purchase  of  stiver  bol- 
lion,  and  the  gain  arising  from  its  conversion 
into  coin  of  a  nominal  value  eicee^ng  the 
cost  thereof  is  credited  to  a  special  fund  called 
the  silver  profit  fnnd.  In  adjusting  the  weights 
of  gold  coins  the  following  deviations  cannot 
by  law  he  exceeded  in  any  single  piece :  in 
the  double  eagle  and  the  ea^e,  one  naif  of  « 
grain ;  in  the  half  eagle,  the  three-dollar  piece, 
the  quarter  eagle,  end  the  one-dollar  piece,  on« 
fourth  of  a  grain ;  and  in  weighing  a  nomher 
of  pieces  tt^ether  when  delivered  by  the  coiner, 
the  deviation  from  the  standard  must  not  ex- 
ceed T+j  of  an  ounce  in  |5,000  in  double  eagles, 
eagles,  half  eagles,  or  quarter  eagles,  in  1,000 
three-dollar  pieces,  and  in  1,000  one-doUar 
pieces.  In  the  silver  coins  the  following  de- 
viations most  not  he  exceeded :  in  the  dollar, 
the  half  dollar,  the  quarter  dollar,  and  the 
dime,  one  and  a  half  grain ;  and  in  weighing 
large  nnmbera  of  pieces  together  when  delivered 
by  the  coiner,  the  deviations  from  the  standard 
must  not  eiceed  ^i,  of  an  ounce  in  1.000  dol- 
lars, half  dollars,  or  quarter  dollars,  and  ^h  of 
an  ounce  in  1,000  dimes.  In  the  minor  coins 
no  greater  deviation  is  allowed  tlian  three 
grains  for  the  five-cent  piece  and  two  grains 
for  the  Uiree-cent  end  one^jent  pieces. — Du- 
ring the  year  ending  June  SO,  1874,  the  amount 
of  gold  deposits  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices 
of  the  United  States  was  $68,861,690;  ulver 
deposits  and  purchases,  |1S,123,1G1.  Deduct- 
ing tbe  redeposita  of  hars  mode  and  issued  by 
one  iDBtitntion  and  deposited  at  another,  the 
deposits  were:  gold,  |40,142,S11 ;  silver,  |11,- 
486,fiT8.  The  amount  in  bars  transmitted  from 
the  Hew  York  assay  offloe  to  the  mint  at  Phil- 
adelphia for  coinage  during  tbe  fiscal  year  was: 
Sold,  $18,704,101;  silver,  $3,618,686;  total, 
21,S17,78T.  The  distribution  of  tbe  gold  and 
silver  bullion  deposited  and  pnrohased,  inclu- 
ding receipts,  was  as  follows: 
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— The  directors  of  the  mint  unce  its 
tion  have  been  as  follows:  David  Rittenhouse 
of  Pennsylvania,  July,  1792,  to  July,  1T9B; 
Henry  De  Saussure  of  South  Carolina,  July  11 
to  Oct.  38,  179G :  Elias  Bondinot  of  New  Jer- 
sey, October,  1786,  to  July.  1805;  Robert 
Patterson  of  Pennsylvania,  July,  1806,  to  July, 
1S24;  Samuel  Moore  of  Pennsylvania,  July, 
1824,  to  July,  1886 ;  Robert  M.  Patterson  of 
Pennsylvania,  July,  1836,  to  July,  1861 ;  George 
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K.  Eck«rt  at  Pennsylvuila,  Julj,  1851,  to 
April,  1868 ;  Thomafl  M.  Pettit  of  Pennsyl- 
Ytmia,  April  to  June,  185S ;  James  Ross  Snow- 
den  of  Pennerlvanta,  June,  1863,  to  April, 
18S1 ;  James  Pollock  of  FensBjIvania,  April, 
1861,  to  October,  ISSS;  William  Milward  of 
Pennsjlvania.  October,  18fl6  (not  confirmed 
by  tbe  senate) ;  Henry  E.  Lindennan  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  April,  1667,  to  Uay,  1869;  James 
Pollock  of  PennsjlTania,  May,  1869,  to  April, 
1873  (date  of  Teor^nization,  siDce  anperinten' 
dent  at  Philadelphia) ;  Ileary  R.  lindermui, 
April,  ISTS.^The  present  mint  of  France,  a 
very  complete  and  magnificent  estsblishment, 
where  probably  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  world  is  done,  was  built  in  ITTl  and  tbe 
following  years,  and  commeuoed  work  in  ITTG. 
In  this  mint,  besides  the  operations  conneoted 
with  the  public  ooinage  ana  making  of  modnU, 
tbe  assaying  of  gold  and  silver  is  done  for  jew- 
ellers, who  are  obliged  by  law  to  have  every 
artiole  stamped  before  it  can  be  sold.  The 
coinage  ot  gold  from  ISfiO  to  18T2  waa  of  the 
value  of  6,517,607,886  francs,  and  of  silver 
dnring  the  same  period  848,821,208  francs. 

MUTTO,  Gntert  BSM,  first  earl  of,  an  English 
stftteaman,  bom  April  28,  ITGl,  died  June  21, 
1814.  He  was  the  eider  son  of  the  third  bar- 
onet. Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Roxburghshire,  Boot- 
land,  and  entered  tbe  hoaae  of  commons  in 
1TT4  aa  a  liberal  whig.  He  was  ambessodor  at 
Copenhagen  from  1789  to  1794,  and  was  sent 
e3  viceroy  to  Cornea  daring  the  English  occu- 
pation of  that  island  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
war  with  the  French  repnblic.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  (Oct. 
10,  1707)  as  Baron  Mioto.  In  1799  he  was 
appointadambasaadoratYienna.  On  resuming 
his  seat  in  the  honae  of  lords,  he  urged  the 
nnion  of  Ireland  with  England,  and  subse- 

Snently  opposed  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish 
'atholios.  In  1806-'7  he  was  president  of  the 
board  of  control  for  Indian  affairs,  and  he  was 
governor  general  of  Bengal  from  1807  to  1813, 
when  ho  was  made  Viscount  Melgnnd  and  earl 
of  Uinto  (Feb.  24).— See  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  first  Earl  of  Minto,"  by  his 
grandniece  the  conntess  of  Minto  (London, 
1874). — His  son  Gilbbbt  Elmot-Mdrbai-Kt- 
iTTNiiomn),  second  earl,  bom  Nov.  IS,  1762, 
waa  minister  to  Berlin  in  1832,  first  lord  of 
tbe  admiralty  1835-'4I,  lord  privy  seal  in  the 
administration  ot  Lord  John  Russell  (his  son- 
fa-Iaw)  1846-'B2,  and  in  1847  was  sent  on  a 
special  misnon  to  the  Italian  conrts  for  the 

nose  of  promoting  liberal  reforma.  He 
July  31,  1BS9. 
mrars  nUX,  nvtu,  a  Latin  Chriatian 
writer,  belonging,  according  to  St  Jerome,  to 
the  flret  half  of  the  8d  centnry.  He  was  a 
native  of  Africa,  hut  removed  to  Rome,  and 
became  distinguished  as  an  advocate  before  hie 
conversion  to  Christianity.  He  wrote  an  biol- 
ogy for  Christianity  entitled  Oetaviut,  It  is 
a  dialogue  defending  the  Christians  from  the 
calDmniea  then  in  circnlation  against  them,  end 


giving  much  information  concerning  the  man- 
ners and  costoms  of  the  times.  It  waa  at  one 
time  supposed  that  Oetaviiu  formed  part  of 
Arnobius  s  treatise  Adxertut  Gentet.  Baldwin 
first  pablished  it  in  an  independent  form, 
and  assigned  it  to  its  real  author  (Heidelberg, 
1560).  Editions  of  the  dialogue  were  pnb- 
liahed  at  Leyden  in  170B,  and  at  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  in  1712  ;  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  Knsawm'm  (Hambnrg,  1624)  and 
Ltibkert  (Leipsic,  16S6),  and  into  Engliah  by 
Richard  James  (Oxford,  1686). 

MIKCm'  (Fr..m«nu«0;  a  gi'^oef"'  and  sUtely 
dance,  which  had  a  celebrity  in  the  last  cen- 
tnry C|qnal  to  that  at  present  enjoyed  by  the 
qnadriUe,  the  waltz,  and  the  polka,  but  which 
is  now  rarely  practised  except  on  the  stage.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  French 
province  of  Poiton,  and  to  have  made  its  ^)- 
pearance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 
The  first  minuet,  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  Solly  llie  elder,  was  danced  by  Louis  AlV. 
at  Versailles  in  1668.  The  name  has  been  de- 
rived from  mtnu,  "little,"  the  steps  of  the 
dance  being  short.  The  time  regulating  the 
movements  of  the  minuet  consists  of  two  strains 
or  parts,  of  eight  bare  each,  in  tbree-orotchet 
time,  both  of  which  from  being  repeated  are 
called  repritet. — The  minnet  or  minuttto  has 
also  been  effectively  employed  by  composers 
as  an  exclusively  musical  movement  in  sym- 
phonies, qnartete,  &c.  In  this  use  tbe  two 
strains  consist  of  16  bars  each,  and  after  being 
repeated  are  succeeded  bj  a  trio,  after  which 
the  minuet  is  again  played  through  somewhat 
more  quickly.  The  time  of  this  movement, 
which  18  of  German  origin,  is  an  allegro,  and 
in  the  second  performance  of  the  minuet  it  is 
accelerated  to  prttto. 

lOKIIIT,  or  JUiMlt*  (properiy  Minkkwit),  Pe- 
ter,  an  American  oolomal  governor,  bom  in 
Wesel,  Germany,  in  the  btter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  died  near  Fort  Christiana,  Delaware, 
in  1641.  He  was  a  Protestant  deacon  in  his 
native  town,  and  on  Dec.  19,  1625,  was  ap- 

Sointed  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company  its 
irector  general  in  New  Netherland,  and  land- 
ed on  Manhattan  island  May  4:,  1626.  His  tnt 
measure  was  to  purchase  the  island  from  the 
aborigines  for  60  guilders.  He  built  Fort  Am- 
sterdam, and  maintained  the  right  of  tbe  Dutcli 
against  the  claims  of  English  supremacy  over 
New  Netherland.  The  colony  prospered  under 
his  admiuiatration,  but  tbe  West  India  company 
held  him  responsible  for  abuses  which  had  led 
to  the  accumnlstion  of  landed  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  patroona,  and  he  was  recalled 
in  August,  1631.  He  sailed  in  March,  1632. 
Stress  of  weather  drove  his  ship  into  Ply- 
month,  England,  where  it  was  attached  at  the 
suit  of  tbe  council  of  New  England,  on  a  charge 
of  illegally  trading  within  tiie  English  domin- 
ions. Tbe  Dutch  ambassador  in  London  pro- 
tested, but  the  ship  was  not  released  till  May 
27.  Hinuit,  failing  to  regain  his  position 
under  the  West  India  company,  offered  his 
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servioes  to  the  Swedish  goTemment  in  1637, 
and  toward  the  olose  of  that  year  sMled  from 
Oothenbnrg  under  the  auspices  of  Uxenstiem, 
and  with  a  commission  from  the  qneen  of  Swe- 
den authorizing  him  to  plant  a  new  colony  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Delaware  bay.  He  anchored 
in  Chesapeake  bay  in  March,  1638,  and  soon 
began  to  baild  Fort  Christiana,  3  m.  from  the 
oonfluenoe  of  Minqna's  Kill  with  the  Sontb 
river,  near  the  preaeot  site  of  Wilmington, 
and  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Daton  he 
inoroased  the  settlement,  which  he  called  New 
Sweden.  It  was  the  first  permanent  £aropean 
settlement  of  Delaware,  and  was  annexed  to 
the  Dntoh  possesions  in  1665. 

MINIJTE  (Lat.  minvtum),  the  60th  pert  of  an 
honr;  also  naed  to  denote  a  portion  of  the  are 
of  a  circle,  and  as  a  measure  of  angles.  When 
the  circnmferenoe  of  the  circle  is  divided  into 


nte  ia  the  60th  part  of  a  degree,  oonseqQently 
^T^  to  TT,iinr  ■>'  ^^^  ciroamference.  To  dis- 
tingoiah  these  two  measures,  the  former  is 
called  a  minute  of  time,  the  latter  a  minnte  of 
aro ;  16  minutes  of  arc  of  a  parallel  of  latitude 
being  equal  to  one  minnte  of  time,  and  4  min- 
nteB  of  time  to  a  d^ree. — The  terra  is  used  in 
architeature  to  indicate  the  60th  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  measnred 
at  the  base,  and  aerrea  as  a  measure  to  deter- 
mine the  proportions  of  the  order. 

WKIITOU.  1.  Belukh  Um^  tw,  baron,  a 
German  aroheeologist,  born  in  Geneva,  May 
18,  1773,  died  near  Lausanne,  Sept.  If),  1S16. 
He  entered  the  Prussian  army  at  an  early  ago, 
was  wonndad  during  the  campaign  on  toe 
Rhine  in  1798,  and  made  protegsor  In  the  mil- 
itary school  in  Berlin.  In  1830  he  led  a  sclen- 
tifio  expedition  to  Egypt  under  the  patrnnage 
of  the  Prussian  government,  and  visited  Cairo, 
Thebes,  and  Asswan,  whence  he  returned  to 
Alexandria,  reaching  Berlin  in  August,  1823. 
The  architect  Liman,  the  naturalist  llemprich, 
and  seven  of  his  other  companions  had  died 
on  the  journey,  and  a  great  portion  of  his  col- 
lection was  1o9t  by  shipwreck.  The  remainder 
of  it  was  purchased  oy  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Minntoli  passed  hia  last  years  in  Switzerland. 
He  published  Bttraehtvngea  Hher  dit  Kriegt- 
Ictintt  {8d  ed.,  Berlin,  1816) ;  a  narrative  of  nis 
travels  nnder  the  title  of  Beite  zutn  Tempel  dot 
Jupiter  Amiru)n  und  naeh  ObtrOgypten  (1834- 
'7);  BeitTOgt  tu  ainer  kUnftigen  Bio0-aphU 
JPrkdrieh  WUhelmi  III.  (1848) ;  Militdruehe 
Erinnerangen  (184B);  and  various  historical 
and  archreologioal  works. — While  in  Italy  he 
married  in  1820  WouRAniNB,  oonntess  von 
der  Schulenburg,  the  widow  of  a  Saxon  offi- 
cer, who  accompanied  him  in  his  travels,  and 
wrote  in  French  an  admirable  work  on  Egypt 
{Soumniri  d'&gypU,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1826;  G"er- 
mon  translation  by  Gersdorf,  Leipsio,  1829). 
IL  JiUu  vOB,  baron,  eon  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Berlin  in  180G,  died  near  Shiraz,  Persia, 
Nov.  G,  1860.    He  became  well  known  in  1646 
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by  his  discovery  of  the  Polish  oonspiracj  while 
he  was  director  of  police  at  Posen.  In  1651 
he  was  appointed  Pmsaian  consul  general  for 
Spun  and  Portugal,  and  in  1860  ambassador 
to  Persia.  He  wrote  on  jnriapmdenoe  and 
Prussian  history,  and  most  extensively  on 
Spun  and  Portugal  and  the  Canary  islands. 
The  principal  of  the  latter  works  are  AUt* 
vnd  Neue*  aw  SpanUn  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1854X 
and  Portugal  mid  aeina  Coloaien  im  Jahra 
1854  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1866). 

noCENE,  io  geology,  the  intermediate  of  the 
three  epochs  of  the  tertiary  or  mammalian 
age,  having  the  eocene  below  and  the  pliocene 
above.  The  term  is  derived  from  Gr.  u^ov, 
less,  and  natvAt,  recent,  from  less  than  huf  its 
species  being  of  living  forma.  Some  geolo- 
gists make  a  fourth  division,  called  oligocene, 
by  separating  an  upper  portion  of  the  eocene 
and  uniting  it  with  tlie  lower  section  of  the 
miocene.  The  beds  of  the  miocene  epoch  are 
of  either  marine  or  fresh-water  formation. 
The  marine  beds  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
Atlantic  border  of  the  United  States,  belong* 
ing  to  what  is  known  in  American  geology  as 
the  Yorktown  period,  They  are  full  of  fos- 
sils, and  occur  at  Gay  Head  on  Martha's  Tine- 
yard,  in  CaraberloDd  co.,  N.  J.,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chesapeake  in  Maryland,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia at  Yorktown,  Suffolk,  Sraitfafield,  and 
other  places.  Fresh-water  beds  of  miocene 
occur  in  the  upper  Missonri  rej^on,  along  the 
White  river,  called  mawaiie*  terra  or  "  bad 
lands."  They  constitute  the  "White  river" 
group  of  Hayden,  and  have  a  thickness  of 
1,000  ft.  and  upward.  In  these  beds  are  found 
the  remains  of  the  titanotherivm,  which  also 
occurs  in  the  eocene.  There  are  also  in  the 
Wind  river  valley  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Wind  River  mountains  other  fresh-water  de- 
posits from  1.600  to  2,000  ft.  thick,  called  tha 
Wind  river  group.  In  California  and  Oregott 
the  miocene  formation  consists  of  sandstone 
and  shale,  in  some  places  attaining  a  thick- 
ness of  4,000  or  G,000  ft.  They  occur  neAT 
Astoria  on  the  Columbia  river,  and  aI»o  in 
the  coast  ranges  both  north  and  south  of  Han 
Francisco,  in  the  Santa  Inez  mountains,  and 
at  variona  other  places. 

MIOLU-CIKTILBO,  CurtM  Kofa  lOS,  a 
French  unger,  bom  In  MarseiQes,  Dec.  SI, 
1881.  She  studied  under  Delsarte  and  subse- 
quently nnder  Duprez  at  the  Paris  conserva- 
tory, where  she  obtained  the  first  prize  after 
having  appeared  in  the  first  act  of  Lueia  di 
Lammermoor  and  the  second  ad  ot  La  Juivt. 
In  ISfiO  she  won  great  applause  in  L'AmhoMta- 
dries  flt  the  Op6ra  Onmique.  In  1858  she 
married  M.  L^on  Carvalho  (Carvaille),  who  be- 
came manager  of  the  Th^Atre  Lyriqne,  with 
his  wife  as  the  leading  prima  donna.  She  per- 
formed with  brilliant  success  in  London  in  1869, 
as  successor  of  Mme.  Boslo.  Her  chief  r^les 
are  Margaret  in  "Faust,"  Dinorah,  Juliet  in 
"Romeo  and  Jnllet,"  Zerline  in  "Don  Joan," 
and  Rosiue  In  "  The  Barber  of  Seville." 
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li)  cDant  de  Melito,  a  FMnch 
mtfaor,  bom  in  VeraailleB,  about  1763,  died 
in  Pans,  Jon.  6,  18il.  He  was  connected 
with  the  ministries  of  war  and  foreign  affairs 
and  the  diplomatio  service,  and  was  councillor 
of  state  under  the  empire,  minister  of  war  and 
the  interior  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Na- 
ples, and  intendaut  of  his  oonrt  in  Madrid.  In 
18S6  he  was  admitted  to  the  French  academy. 
His  principal  works  are :  a  translation  of  Ee- 
rodotoa  with  a  life  of  Homer  attached  (G  vols., 
Paris,  1833);  SUliolAigM  Autortqut  de  Dio- 
dvr»  dt  SieiU,  a  tranaUtion  containing  all  new 
fragments  of  the  works  of  Diodoros  (7  toIb,, 
18S5-'8) ;  and  his  poathnmoas  Mimoint  mr  U 
tmivlta,  Vtmpire  etUroi  Jot^h  (8  vols.,  1868). 

mt^BJVS.    See  SAniT-PnBBL 

lOUmo,  GaMd  Bnwi  M^MtO,  connt  de, 
a  French  antiior  and  statesman,  bom  on  bis 
father's  estate  of  Biimon,  near  Nemonrs,  March 
9,  1T4B,  died  in  Pans,  April  3,  ITSl.  A  hnge- 
headed  infant,  who  had  come  into  the  world 
with  a  piur  of  grinders,  one  foot  twisted,  and 
tongue-lied,  disflgared  when  three  years  old 
by  confluent  smBJIpoi,  he  grew  np  "as  ugly  as 
the  nephew  of  Satan,"  but  giving  signs  of  bod- 
ily strength,  paaeion^  temper,  and  intellectnal 
power.  His  father  was  a  philanthropist  and 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  L'Ami  de$  hom- 
mtt,  bnt  was  a  tyrant  at  home,  and  tried  to 
snbdoe  his  son  by  severity  and  contempt  The 
boy  was  edacat«d  at  first  by  private  tutors,  and 
then  was  entered  at  a  military  sehool  in  Paris, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Pierre  Buffi^e, 
becanse  his  family  were  ashamed  of  him. '  On 
Jnly  19,  1767,  his  father  placed  him  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Berry  raiment  of  cavalry,  under 
a  colonel  notorions  for  his  severity.  Ue  con- 
tracted a  few  debts,  lost  40  lonis  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  snrpasaed  hia  colonel  in  the  ofieo- 
tions  of  a  yoni^  girl  at  Saintes.  These  of- 
fences bronght  upon  him  the  wrath  of  his 
father,  who  in  the  antnmn  of  1738  banished 
him  by  a  latlrt  de  eaektt  to  the  fortress  on  the 
isle  of  B&  Here  he  made  a  friend  of  his  jail- 
er, who  reported  favorably  concerning  him, 
and  his  father  proonred  him  a  commiaBion  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Lorraine, 
which  was  sent  to  Corsica  in  17S9.  During  a 
year  of  hard  service  he  evinced  snch  alacrity, 
ooarage,  and  fidelity  as  to  command  the  esteem 
of  his  offloert  and  the  affectionB  of  his  com- 
rades. On  bis  retam  he  was  sent  to  his  nncle, 
the  baiUi  of  Mirabean  in  Provence,  who  under- 
took to  conciliate  his  father.  At  lost  Mirabean 
was  allowed  to  asmme  his  true  title,  and  was 
pres«ited  at  coort  By  his  faUier's  advice  he 
married,  Jnne  23,  1773,  Marie  Emilie  de  Oovet, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Mari- 
gnane.  She  bad  no  portion,  and  he  soon  be- 
came involved  in  pecnniarr  difficulties.  His 
father  not  only  declined  to  help  him,  bnt  pre- 
vented the  marqius  of  Mangnane  from  doing 
■o,  and  on  Aug.  28,  1774,  imprisoned  him  in 
the  castle  of  If  at  Marseilles;  and  when  his 
wife  and  family  prayed  for  his  release,,  be  had 
661  vou  jx — W. 
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him  remoTed,  Hay  26,  177S,  to  the  fort  of 
Jous,  in  the  Jura  mountains.  Being  allowed 
oooasionally  to  visit  the  neighboring  town  of 
PontarUer,  Mirabean  fell  in  lo^ts  with  Sophie, 
marchioness  de  Monnier,  the  young  and  gifted 
wife  of  an  old  magistrate.  In  August,  1776, 
he  eloped  with  her  to  Verriires,  Switzerland. 
A  few  weeks  later  they  were  in  Amsterdam, 
where  Mirabean,  under  the  fictitjoas  name  off 
Saint-Ma thien,  tried  to  make  a  living  by  wri- 
ting for  Dutch  publiahera.  He  made  Bom« 
tranalalions  from  the  English,  and  wrote  hia 
Am*  ttux  Eettcis,  a  pamphlet  against  the  Hes- 
sian sale  of  soldiers  to  England  for  service  in 
the  American  war.  On  May  10,  17TT,  he  and 
hia  panunonr  were  condemned  by  the  tribunal 
of  Pontarlier,  he  being  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed for  "  forcible  abdaotion  and  seduction," 
while  she  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  On  May  14  they  were  arrested  and  takeo 
to  Paris ;  he  was  imprisoned  at  Vincennea,  and 
aha  was  sent  to  a  convent  at  Gien.  His  father 
had  resolved  to  keep  him  a  prisoner  for  life.  In 
hu  dungeon  he  constantly  wrote  love  letters  to 
Sophie  (a  favor  which  had  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  chief  of  police,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting his  suicide),  and  accomplished  a  good 
deal  of  literary  work,  the  most  important  part 
of  which  was  his  Leilrei  de  eaeket  et  pruon* 
d'etat.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  at- 
tacked by  several  serious  diseases,  and  was  los- 
ing his  eyesight,  his  father  was  deaf  to  all  ap- 
pMls,  until  the  death  of  his  little  grandson  sug- 
gested the  "necessity  of  perpetuating  the  fam- 
ily," and  Mirabeaa  regained  hia  liberty  Deo. 
18, 1780,  after  an  impriaonment  of  three  years 
and  a  half.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  settle  a 
warfare  that  had  been  going  on  between  his  ps- 
rests  for  many  years ;  but  here  he  failed.  His 
mother  was  for  ever  alienated  from  him;  but 
the  success  which  she  obtained  in  her  lawsuit 
agwnst  her  hnsband  was  followed  by  a  recon- 
ciliation between  father  and  son,  May  SO,  1781. 
Meanwhile  Mirabean  had  had  an  interview 
with  Sophie;  but  jealousy  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them,  they  parted  in  anger,  and  in  1788 
she  committed  suidde.  An  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation with  his  wife  was  nnsuccessfal,  and 
he  resorted  to  legal  proceedings  for  her  recov- 
ery. These  he  conducted  himseH,  with  marked 
ability  and  eloquence.  His  pleadings  before 
the  parliament  of  Aiz  created  deep  emolioD 
among  the  people  of  that  city,  the  majority  of 
whom  sidedwlth  him;  but  one  half  of  the  judges 
were  relatives  of  Harigoane,  and  the  conrt  d»- 
oreed,  July  G,  1768,  that  the  wife  should  re- 
main s^Mrated  from  her  hnsband.  Though 
defeated,  Mirabean  became  a  popular  idoL. 
AJler  a  futile  attempt  to  appeal  the  snit,  h« 
went  to  England,  where  he  published  his  Gtn- 
tideration*  *ur  Pordrt  d*  Cineinnatui,  and  hia 
Dovta  mr  la  liberti  d«  VEteavt,  a  defence  of. 
the  Dutch  monopoly  against  the  designs  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II,  He  returned  to  Paris  in 
April,  1786,  and  wrote  several  able  pamphleta 
on  financial  inbjects.    At  the  duse  of  this  yeac 
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5hlet  upon  CagUoBtro  and  livater,  and  . 
fendelitohn,  ou  la  R^ormt  poliUgue  dtt  Jv^>. 
After  pajing  a  short  visit  to  Fsris,  he  re- 
turned with  &  secret  miMioD  from  the  French 
mioistrr.  For  bIi  months  he  held  a  semi-ofli- 
cial  correspoadence,  and  aconmnlated  materi- 
als for  a  great  work  npoa  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy. In  1TS7  be  returned  to  France,  and 
irrotu  a  pamphlet,  Dinoaeiation  de  Fagiotage, 
directed  against  OaJonne,  and  followed  some 
time  after  bj  a  similar  attack  on  Necker's 
policy.  Being  threatened  with  another  Itttre 
de  cachet,  he  went  to  Brunswick,  where  he 
oompleted  his  work  De  la  monarchia  pru»- 
iientie,  which  was  published  the  next  year  (8 
vols.  Svo  and  4  toIs.  4to).  With  the  exception 
of  the  few  months  of  his  mission  to  Prassia, 
he  had  recently  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  pe- 
cuniary difficulties;  bnt  now  he  found  himself 
in  the  most  wretched  situation,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably under  the  praaanre  of  sheer  penury  that 
he  pDblislied,  under  the  title  of  Hutcire  $eerite 
da  la  eouT  de  Berlin,  hia  confidential  letters  to 
the  Frenah  ministry.  This  publication  was  or- 
dered to  be  bnrned  by  the  executioner.  The 
eonvooation  of  the  states  general  beinE  now 
announced,  he  went  to  Frorence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1789,  and  presented  himself  for  elec- 
tion to  the  nobility  of  this  province;  but  he 
soon  drew  upon  himself  their  implaoable  hos- 
tility by  hia  boldness  in  the  discussions  as  to 
the  mode  of  election.  He  was  finally  expelled 
from  their  assembly,  as  having  no  fief  of  bis 
own,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
third  estate.  Several  times  he  was  called 
upon  by  the  authorities  to  exhort  the  people 
during  riotous  diaturbaucea.  He  woselectedto 
the  states  general  for  both  Marseilles  and  Aii, 
and  decided  to  ait  for  Aii.  In  the  assembly 
he  never  had  a  party;  bat  by  lo^c  and  elo- 
quence he  swayed  it  at  will  on  almost  every 
impurtant  ocoBsion.  He  enoooraged  the  third 
estate  to  maintain  their  rights  against  the  pre- 
tensiona  of  the  other  orders,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  royal  sitting  of  June  28  he  sent  the  grand 
master  of  ceremonie>i  back  to  the  king  with 
tilts  bold  answer:  "Oo  and  tell  your  master 
we  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  people,  and 
that  we  are  only  to  he  driven  out  by  that  of 
the  bayonet."  But,  detesting  mob  license  no 
lless  than  tyranny,  he  advocated  the  royal  pre- 
'Togative  of  the  veto,  and,  while  "utterly  op- 
posed to  a  counter  revolution,"  declared  himself 
ready  to  make  an  eflfort  for  "  the  restoration 
of  the  king's  legitimate  authority  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  France."  In  consequence  of 
tills,  part  of  hia  debts,  about  80,000  francs, 
were  secretiy  paid  by  order  of  the  king,  and  he 
received  a  monthly  pension  of  6,000  francs. 
He  also  received  four  notes  of  S60,000  francs 
each :  hut  Uiese  were  given  back  to  the  king 
at  Uirabeaa's  death.  This  has  been  cited  as 
evidence  of  hia  venality,  though  he  porsaed  a 
line  of  policy  dictated  by  his  convictions.  On 
Jllsy  20, 1,790,  In  cs  elaborate  oration,  be  anp- 


ported  the  king's  right  io  deolere  peaoe  or  war, 
in  oppontion  to  several  celebrated  orators,  uid 
especially  Barnave,  whose  popularity  was  now 
more  than  equal  to  his  own.  Barnave  wai 
borne  in  triumph,  while  Mirabean  was  charged 
with  treason  and  cormption.  Three  d^  It- 
ter  he  ascended  the  tribune,  defended  himHlf 
with  fervid  and  convincing  eloqnenoe,  and 
came  out  triumphant  The  mass  of  bnuneaa 
which  Hirabean  now  carried  on  slmultaneonilj 
was  prodigious.    In  addition  to  his  duties  as  a 
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then  Lettre*  d  met  Oonatituanti,  and  finally 
CouTrier  de  Protenet,  gave  a  report  of  the  sit- 
tings, and  freely  discussed  all  the  questions  of 
the  ^y.  In  these  labors  he  called  around  him 
coadjutors,  soch  as  Dnmont,  Dnroveray,  Kei- 
baz,  and  otien,  who  not  only  wrote  for  lua  pe- 
riodical, but  assisted  him  in  the  preparation  of 
documents,  and  even  of  his  speeches.  But  his 
strength  became  exhausted  by  his  herculesn 
labors,  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  high 
living  and  licentionsneea.  On  March  27,  ITSl, 
though  very  ill,  he  occupied  his  seat  in  the  as- 
sembly and  spoke  five  times.  When  he  WMit 
home,  hia  friend  and  physician  Oabanis  saw  that 
bis  end  was  approaching.  The  news  of  his  iU- 
neaa  spread  over  Paris  like  a  public  oalamity; 
the  chanss^e  d'Antin,  the  street  in  which  he 
lived,  was  thronged  by  the  multitude;  bulletina 
were  printed  and  distributed  every  honr ;  twioe 
ft  day  the  king  sent  to  his  house  for  tidings. 
After  a  night  of  terrific  suffering,  at  the  dawn 
of  day  he  addressed  Cabania;  "My  friend,  I 
shall  die  to-day.  When  one  has  come  to  sacha 
juncture,  there  remains  only  one  thing  to  be 
done ;  that  is,  to  be  perfumed,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  surrounded  with  muno,  in  order 
to  enter  eweeUy  into  that  slumber  from  which 
there  is  no  awaking."  He  ordered  his  bed  to 
be  brought  uear  the  window,  and  looked  with 
rapture  at  the  brightness  of  the  sun  and  the 
freshness  of  his  garden.  His  death  was  mourn- 
ed by  the  whole  nation;  every  one  felt  that 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  revolntion  had  psBsed 
away.  His  body  was  carried  in  pomp  t>y  the 
assembly  and  the  people  to  the  church  of  Sle. 
GeueviSve;  but  three  years  later,  by  ord^  of 
the  convention,  it  was  removed  to  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Catherine,  the  burial  place  of  crim- 
inals.— Editions  of  MIrabean's  works  have  beai 
published  by  Barthe  (8  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1819- 
'20),  and  by  M6rilhou  (9  vols.  8vo,  IsaS-'T); 
but  neither  of  these  oollections  is  complete, 
while  their  biographical  notices  are  far  from 
correct  Many  of  nis  productions  have  hid  bnt 
one  edition,  and  are  now  difficult  to  find.  Tb« 
Mimoirt*  biographiquet,  lilUraire*  tt  poli- 
tigtie*  de  Miraieaa,  by  Lucas  Montigny,  his 
adopted  sou  (9  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1  S34-'6),  are  u 
yet,  in  spite  of  serious  defects,  the  m<Mrt  vain- 
able  source  of  information  on  the  subject  6m 
also  Corretpondanee  mtre  U  comtt  de  ViraiMH 
et  le  eomU  cU  La  Mareh pendant  let  aiutiet  1789, 
1790  tt  1791  (S  vols.,  Paris,  1881);  Domoafs 
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potthnmoai  Sovtenirt  (1881) ;  Schneldeirind'i 
Mirabeauvnd»eineZHt(Leip^c,la»l)-  "Mi- 
rabean,  a  Life  Elstor;  "  (London,  1 B48) ;  Ver- 
morel,  Miraieau,  ta  vie,  let  opinion!  et  ta  dit- 
eevn  (S  vela,,  Paris,  18e4-'8);  Rejudd,  Mi- 
raheati  et  la  eonttituiatU  (PariH,  18TS) ;  sod 
Lon)6iiie,  Mirabeau  et  ion  pirt  (FariB,  1874), 

jnUCLE  (LaL  miraeulvm,  from  mirari,  to 
wonder),  in  the  atricter  nsoge  of  the  word,  a 
work  of  divine  power,  intermpting  (or  viola- 
ting) the  ordinary  eonrse  of  nature,  and  direct)  j 
designed  to  att«et  the  divine  commiaBion  of  him 
who  works  the  miracle.  In  the  Scriptnrei  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  both  tlie  rfpof, 
or  prodiffium,  and  the  aii/alov,  or  dgn  of  divine 
power,  are  included  in  the  general  idea  of 
miracle,  bat  not  dissociated.  In  the  New 
Testament  these  words  (t^po;,  Stva/u;,  a^iaum) 
are  used  to  express  the  sapematural  acts  and 
occorrencea  b;  which  the  character  and  mis- 
sion of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  declared 
and  att«ated.  The  first  is  tlie  moat  general 
and  indefinite,  properlf  an  extraordinary  and 
portending  phenomenon,  sometbingmonstrons 
and  out  of  the  course  of  natare.  The  second 
is  more  specific,  implying  the  possession  of 
BQpematnral  power,  throngh  which  sach  acts 
wore  performed.  The  third  ia  atill  more  spe- 
cific, eipreasing  the  object  of  sach  acta,  namely, 
as  signs  or  indications  by  which  something  is 
made  known,  Christ  says:  "  The  works  Uiat 
I  do  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  bath 
sent  me."  Angaetine,  De  Cititate  Bti,  21,  8, 
argnea  that  a  miracle  is  not  against  nature 
in  its  highest  aspiect:  "How  is  that  againBt 
nature  which  comes  from  the  will  of  God, 
since  the  will  of  snch  a  great  Creator  is  what 
makes  the  natnre  of  everything  I"  Ab^lard 
maintained  that,  in  relation  to  the  divine 
omnipotence,  nought  is  miracalous.  Aquinas 
sharpens  the  contrast  between  the  miraculous 
and  the  natural.  The  schoolmen  set  up  two 
criteria  of  miracles:  that  they  are,  I,  above 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  2,  hy  the  power 
of  Ood.  After  the  reformation,  in  connection 
with  the  progress  of  modem  philosophy,  both 
physical  and  metaphysical,  the  necessity  of  yet 
(n  rther  dtetinotions  and  lim  itations  became  man- 
ifest. Bacon  in  his  "  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing" asserts:  "There  never  was  a  miracle 
wronght  hyQod  to  convert  an  atheist,  beoanse 
the  light  of  nature  might  have  led  him  to  con- 
fess ft  God ;  bnt  miracles  are  deugned  to  con- 
vert idolaters  and  the  superstitions,  who  have 
acknowledged  a  deity  bnt  erred  in  his  adora- 
tion ;  because  no  light  of  nature  extends  to  de- 
clare the  will  and  worship  of  God."  Spinoza 
in  his  Tractatui  Thtologwi-politieu*  led  the  way 
in  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Biblical  narra- 
tives, on  the  basis  of  the  definition :  "  A  mira- 
cle signifies  any  work  thenatnral  oanse  of  which 
we  cannot  explwn  after  the  example  of  any- 
thing else  to  which  we  are  aconstomed;  or,  at 
least,  he  who  writes  about  or  relates  the  mira- 
cle cannot  explain  it."  German  rationalism,  in 
its  earlier  form,  attempted  the  explanation  of 


the  gospel  miracles  by  material  and  spiritnal 
eansea.  Some  alleged  that  Jesus  had  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  natnre,  or  eSected 
his  cares  by  his  spiritual  infiuence  over  men's 
soula.  Others,  as  Paulas,  explained  them  by 
the  aapposition  that  the  disciples  oonfonnded 
natural  events  with  supernatural;  e.  jr.,  the 
two  angels  in  the  tomb,  clad  in  white,  were 
an  illusion  cansed  by  linen  garments  hanging 
there;  or  by  anch  violent  interpretations  as 
that  the  walking  upon  the  aea  meant  walk- 
ing on  the  border  of  the  sea.  Borne,  again, 
fonnd  in  them  only  a  symbolical  or  allegori- 
cal sense,  and  interpreted  them  as  images  of 
spiritual  troths.  In  the  mythical  theory  of 
StransB  they  are  denied  as  facts,  and  explained, 
not  as  wilful  deceptions,  bat  as  a  spontaneooB 
expression  of  popular  retigioas  feeling,  ascri- 
bing to  Christ  what  is  false  in  fact,  but  trae  in 
Rome  very  general  philosophical  idea.  As  to 
the  position  of  miracles  in  the  evidences,  some 
divines,  in  the  reaction  against  rationalism, 
have  laid  the  chief  stress  npon  these  eitomal 
signs  of  divine  power,  making  tbe  miracle  to  be 
the  main  source  of  an  midoubting  belief,  while 
others  pnt  the  truth  of  thedocbine  in  the  front 
rank,  and  made  the  doctrine  the  test  of  the 
miracle,  rather  than  the  miracle  tbe  proof  of 
the  doctrine.  Thus  Dr.  Wardlaw  would  teat 
the  doctrine  by  the  miracle,  while  Dean  Trench 
advocates  the  converse  order.  Bnt  it  seema 
difflcnit,  and  even  illogical,  to  construct  on  this 

Eoint  an  absolute  dilemma;  for,  on  the  one 
and,  the  mind  receives  spiritual  and  divine 
truth  on  its  own  evidence,  and  for  its  own 
sake;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  who  are 
enlisted  in  this  debate  allow  that  miracles  have 


of  miracles,  see  Douglas,  "  Criterion,  or  Mira- 
cles Examined"  (London,  1764);  Campbell, 
"  Dissertation  on  Miracles  "  (Edinburgh,  1768); 
rarroer,  "  Dissertation  on  the  Ifirades"  (1771); 
Leland,  "View  of  Deistical  Writers"  (iTflS); 
Schleiermacher,  Der  Chrittliche  Glavbe  (Bw- 
lin,  1821-'2) ;  Strauss,  Dai  L^en  Jem  (Tflbin- 
gen,  188G;  abridged  ed.,  1864;  English  transla- 
tion, J886);  Tholnck,  Glauimiunirdiglceit  d«r 
enangelitchen  Gaehiehti  (Bsmbnrg,  18S7),  and 
on  the  miracles  of  Mohammed  and  those  in  the 
Catholic  church,  in  his  VarmUehte  &Art/tm 
(1839);  Leslie,  "Troth of  Christianity"(1848); 
Warflaw.  "On  Miracles"  (1868);  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander, "  Christ  and  Christianity  "  (New  York, 
1864);  N.  W.  Taylor,  "Lectures  on  Moral 
Government"  (1869);  McCosh,  "The  Super- 
natural in  relation  ^  the  Natural "  (New 
York,  1862) ;  Modev,  "  Bajnpton  Lectures  on 
Miracles"  (London,  1865);  G.  P.  Fisher,  "E^ 
says  on  the  Snpematural  Origin  of  Christian- 
ity" (New  York,  1865);  the  dake  of  Argylo, 
"The  Reign  of  Law"  (London,  1866);  and 
"  Christianity  and  Skepticism,"  the  Boston 
lectures  for  1870  (Boston,  1870).  On  the  con- 
tinnance  of  miracles  in  the  church,  besides  the 
works  of  Blunt  and  Bishop  Kaye,  see  MiddlAr 
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too,  "Mirwinlons  Powara "  (London,  1749; 
new  eiL,  1B44) ;  J.  H.  Newman  (in  replf  to 
Taylor'a  "  Ancient  Ohristiwiity  "),  "Easayon 
Miraolea,"  prefixed  to  his  tranaUtion  of  Flenry's 
SUtoirt  tceliiUutigv^,  and  also  pnbliBhed  sepa- 
rately (1848  and  187B);  H.  Baahnell,  "Nature 
and  the  Supernatural "  (New  York,  1859) ; 
and  Monntf  ord,  "  Miraolee  Past  and  Present " 
(Boston,  1870). 

MUWaJS  AND  MOKUnUB,  rellgioaa  and 
allegarioal  plays,  whtoh  constituted  the  drama 
of  tiie  middle  ages.  They  were  often  called 
miracle  plays  and  moral  plays,  and  in  later 
times  have  more  freqnentiy  been  indiBorim- 
inately  styled  mysteries.  The  subjects  of  the 
miraclea  were  either  the  narratives  of  the  Bible 
or  the  legends  chiefly  of  the  lives  of  the  saints ; 
and  the  moralities,  which  appeared  later,  intei^ 
mingled  allegory  with  sacred  history,  or  were 
represented  exolaBively  by  all^^rical  person- 
ages. In  the  first  ages  of  Ohristianity  bap- 
tism was  refnaed  to  any  one  oonoemed  with 
the  theatre,  and  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
ther! anathematized  the  dramatic  art  In  the 
4th  oentory  the  ohoroh  snoceeded  in  extin- 

Siishing  the  theatre  everywhere  except  in 
onstantinople,  where  the  genius  and  the  arts 
of  antiquity  lingered  in  decay.  This  triamph 
had  hai^y  been  accomplished  when  from  the 
bosom  of  the  oburoh  sprang  a  new  drama  and 
spectacle.  The  emperor  Julian  ridienled  the 
asceticism  of  the  church  by  a  law  forbidding 
any  Christian  to  be  tanght  in  heathen  learn- 
ing. Apollinaris,  presbyter  of  Laodicea,  and 
his  more  celebrated  son  of  the  same  name, 
bishop  of  that  see  (died  abont  8S0),  were  fine 
classical  soholars.  The  former  versifled  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the 
latter  paraphrased  the  gospels  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Soon  the  saored 
ceremonies  and  coiamemorations  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  in  the  name  of  which  profane  games 
had  been  proscribed,  were  transformed  into 
dramatio  representations.  Gregory  Nadan- 
Een,  patriarch  of  Oonstantinople,  is  the  repntad 
aathor  of  a  play  on  Christ's  passion,  and  of 
others  of  the  same  kind,  written  to  supersede 
those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  Ohristian  drama  oaonot  be  traced 
till  abont  the  11th  century,  when  Theophylaot 
of  Constantinople  introduoed  the  feast  of  fools, 
the  feast  of  asses,  and  other  religioos  pastimes, 
vhioh  were  celebrated  in  churches.  To  these 
sports  the  clergy  added  the  acting  of  miracle 
playa,  which  originally  were  not  only  com- 
posed by  ecclesiastics,  but  were  performed  by 
them  in  chnrohes  and  the  ch^els  of  monaste- 
ries. They  were  afterward  6xhibit«d  by  com- 
panies of  tradesmen,  each  guild  sharing  the 
expense  and  nudertaking  a  portion  of  the  per- 
formance ;  and  they  sarvod  the  purpose  of 
wansing  the  people  on  pnblio  occasions  and 
festivals,  while  the  clergy  were  at  length  for- 
Udden  by  popes  and  connclls  to  take  any  part 
In  tbem.  Jugglers  and  minstrels  attended  the 
iTarelUng  oompaniea.    The  stages,  either  tem- 


porary or  portable  on  wtteela,  nraally  « 
of  three  plattonss,  one  above  another.  On 
the  uppermost  sat  the  Fat«r  CaUMtiM,  Harronnd- 
ed  by  his  angels ;  on  the  second  ^>peared  the 
saints  and  glorified  men ;  while  liymg  men  oc- 
cupied the  lowest.  On  one  side  of  the  stage 
was  a  dark,  pitchy,  fiaming  cavern,  from  which 
issued  hideoDS  bowlings,  as  of  souls  tormented 
by  demons;  its  occupants  were  the  greateat 
jesters  and  buffoons  of  the  company,  who  fre- 
quently Bsceuded  upon  the  stage  to  act  the 
comic  parts.  It  is  probable  that  miraclee  were 
introduced,  perhaps  by  returning  pilgrima,  from 
Oonstastiuople  mto  Italy,  and  thence  into 
France  and  England.  The  oldest  known  are 
in  Latin,  but  in  the  12th  and  18th  centoriee 
they  became  common  in  the  modern  langua- 
ges ;  and  with  some  exceptions  there  is  t  gen- 
eral resemblance  in  subjects,  characters,  and 
theatrical  machinery  between  those  of  differ- 
ent countries.  They  probably  had  a  oammon 
ori^n,  and  were  introduced  abont  the  same 
date,  being  communicated  from  one  religioos 
body  to  another.  Three  Latin  miracles  written 
early  in  the  12th  century  by  Hilarius,  a  disciple 
of  Ab^lard,  are  extant ;  the  subiecta  are  tlie 
raising  of  Lazarus,  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  history  of  Daniel.  The  miracle  of  St.  Ooth- 
arine,  by  Geofifrey,  abbot  of  SL  Albans,  was 
performed  in  Dunstable,  England,  and  in  Pari* 
about  the  same  time,  and  it  was  then  no  nov- 
elty.  Other  iMia  plays  are  preserved  which 
seem  to  have  been  very  popular,  both  at  scho- 
lastic exercises  among  the  younger  monks,  and 
as  popular  exhibitions,  the  greater  part  of  the 
story  being  told  by  pantomime.  The  myatery 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  viroins,  in  which  Latin 
and  Provencal  are  used  attemately,  indicaMa 
the  period  of  transition  to  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages, and  may  stand  at  the  beginning  of  Eu- 
ropean dramatio  literature.~The  miracle  of 
the  passion  was  one  of  the  earlieet  and  most 
wide-spread,  aud  from  it  the  first  theatrical 
company  of  Paris,  established  in  1409,  was 
called  tiie  brethren  of  the  passion.  It  em- 
braced the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
was  exhibited  with  splendid  pomp,  and  ita 
representation  occupied  several  days.  Among 
its  characters  were  the  three  members  of  the 
Trinity,  angels  or  archangels,  the  apoeties,  dev- 
ils, and  Herod  with  all  his  court.  The  Virgin 
Mary  is  a  favorite  character  in  French  myste- 
ries, and  several  of  them  bear  the  titie  of  wtt- 
raela  d»  Notre  Danu.  Others  are  entitled 
mysteries  of  the  conception,  of  the  nativity,  of 
the  resurrection,  and  of  divers  events  in  the 
le^nds  of  the  saints  and  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  splendor 
of  the  theatrical  decorations  and  q)pliAiic«8 
for  inspiring  terror  increased  during  UM  IfiUt 
century.  In  one  of  the  Parisian  mystariea 
St.  Barbara  was  hung  up  by  the  heels  on  the 
stage,  and,  after  uttering  her  remonstraxkoes, 
was  torn  witli  pinoers  and  scorched  with  lampa 
before  the  audience.  In  a  mystery  exhibited 
at  Menti  in  1487,  an  Immense  dragon  aprgng 
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ont  of  hell,  and  threw  the  speotatora  into  con- 
■temation  bj  spreading  hia  winga  cloae  bj 
them,  ^lie  mjaterj  of  tii«  "  Aota  of  tlie  Apos- 
tles "  was  acted  for  manj  aaoceaaive  daja  in 
IMl  before  the  nobility,  the  clergj,  and  a  large 
popnlar  aaeemblage  in  Paria.  The  dramatii 
penona  are  Qod  the  Father,  8on,  and  Hulj 
Gboet.  the  Virgin  and  JoaepL,  archangela,  an- 
gelB,  tlie  apostles  and  disoipl«s,  Jewish  priests, 
emperors,  philoeopbers.  magioiana,  Lnoifer, 
Batau,  Beel^bub,  Belial  the  attorney  general 
of  hell,  Oerbeme  the  porter,  and  a  miUtitade  of 
other  personages,  amoanting  altogethar  to  486, 
A  lai^  Domber  of  French  miraolee  exist  in 
manDSoript,  and  many  have  been  printed  or 
reprinted  dnrlng  the  present  oentary. — The 
Germans  have  nnmerous  miracle  plays,  two  of 
which  cannot  be  traced  in  the  conUmporary 
prodaetions  of  other  Faropean  natioDB.  The 
sabjeet  of  tbe  first  of  these  is  Dr.  Fanstns, 
which  represents  the  life,  death,  and  damna- 
tion of  a.  daring  libertine.  The  sabjeet  of  the 
second  is  the  canonization  of  Pope  Joan,  which 
was  written  in  1480  and  attained  general  pop- 
ularity. It  has  26  characters,  among  wnich 
are  the  devil  and  hia  mother  Ulla,  three  good 
angels,  the  Virgin  Mary,  her  Son,  Pope  Basil, 
four  oardinal^  a  Roman  senator,  and  Death. 
The  scene  shifts  between  earth,  hell,  parga- 
tary,  and  heaven.  It  begins  with  a  conncil  of 
derik,  who  agree  to  t«mpt  Jatta,  the  heroine, 
to  profane  taa  papacy.  Bhe  assumes  boy's 
olotJieB,  accompanies  a  yonng  clerk  to  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Paris,  acquires  a  doctor's  degree, 
goes  to  Rome,  and  is  made  snccessively  car- 
dinal and  pope.  The  Virgin  Hary  sends  an 
angel  to  ask  Jatta  whether  she  prefers  perdi- 
tion or  penance  and  final  pardoo.  She  resolves 
to  repent,  bnt  death  suddenly  seizes  upon  her 
soul  while  she  is  lying-in,  and  carries  it  to  the 
devils  in  hell.  The  Virgin  ag^  intercedes, 
and  i^ds  an  angel  from  the  tlirone  of  grace 
to  release  her  from  torment.  The  play  ter- 
minates with  the  magniflcent  spectacle  of  her 
ascension  into  heaven.  Germany  was  celebra- 
ted for  its  Fa*tnaeht»»pxeU,  or  carnival  plays, 
in  which  religions  subjects  were  treated  with 
unbounded  license.  In  one  of  them,  which  is 
extant,  Virgil  accompanies  the  shepherds  to 
adore  the  new-bom  Ohrist — The  records  of 
EngUah  miracle  plays  are  at  least  as  ancient  as 
those  of  France  or  Germany.  Tbeir  early 
popularity  is  attested  by  Langlande  and  Chau- 
cer, and  sabeeqaently  ImmeDse  orowds  assem- 
bled with  the  greatest  enthoriasm  to  witness 
thMr  performance-  They  may  be  traced  from 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  butwhether 
they  were  originally  in  Latin  or  in  Norman 
French  is  not  certain.  Higden,  who  wrot«, 
translated,  or  compiled  the  Chester  plays  in 
1828,  is  sud  to  have  been  obliged  to  visit  Rome 
three  time*  before  be  oonld  obtain  leave  to 
have  them  Bct«d  in  tiie  English  tongue.  The 
Chester,  Coventry,  and  Towneley  mysteries 
form  three  great  series.  As  early  as  1268  re- 
ligjons  dramas  were  exhibited  by  the  inoorpo- 


ratad  trades  in  Chester,  where  they  oontinned 
with  some  interruptions  till  1677.  They  oon- 
sist  of  24  dramas,  which  were  annnaily  repr«- 
sentad  from  Whit  Monday  to  the  following 
Wednesday.  Among  the  subjects  are  the  faS 
of  Ludf er,  performed  by  the  tanners ;  the  crea- 
tion, by  the  drapers ;  the  deluge,  by  the  dyers; 
Abraham,  Melohizedelc,  and  Lot,  by  the  bar- 
bers and  wax  chandlers;  Hosea,  Balak,  and 
Balaam,  by  the  hatters  and  linen  drapers;  the 
killing  of  the  innocents,  by  the  goldsmiths; 
the  descent  into  hell,  by  the  cooks ;  the  ascen* 
sion,  by  the  tailors ;  Antichrist,  by  the  dyara ; 
and  the  day  of  judgment,  by  the  websters. 
The  sacred  dramas  of  Coventry  drew  immenM 
mnltitndes  to  that  city,  as  well  from  its  cen- 
tral position  as  from  the  patronage  of  royalty. 
They  were  performed  by  the  trade  companies 
of  Coventry  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  from  1416 
to  1S91.  The  anbjecta  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  the  two  other  series,  bnt  more  numer- 
ous, the  plays  being  42  in  number.  The  friars 
encouraged  them  as  a  means  of  atigmatizing 
the  labors  of  WycUffe,  branding  his  Testament 
as  false,  anathematizing  Soriptnral  inquiry  aa 
heresy,  and  enlivening  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  "good  old  customs  "  of  the  church. 
The  Towneley  mysteries,  so  named  from  the 
family  having  possession  of  the  manuacriiita^ 
belonged  according  to  tradition  to  the  abbey 
of  Widkirk,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  |>lay8 
written  and  performed  by  the  Aagostmian 
friars  of  Woodkirk.  Fairs  were  bdd  there 
annually  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  and 
on  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Bleesed 
Mary,  and  internal  evidence  indicates  that  these 
were  the  occasions  of  their  exhibition.  The 
series  consists  of  82  plays,  bearing  a  near  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Chester  and  Coven- 
try collections.  The  artificers  and  tradesmen 
of  York  also  annually  celebrated  a  Corpus 
Ohriati  play,  and  the  same  day  was  similarly 
obeervea  by  the  incorporated  trades  at  New- 
oastle-on-Tyne  and  several  other  large  towns, 
and  by  the  parish  clerks  and  gray  friars  of 
London.  Christmas  also  was  observed  in  this 
way  in  connection  with  the  festivities  of  the 
abbot  of  miarale.  At  York  every  trade  was 
obliged  to  furnish  oat  a  pageant  to  adorn  the 
oooaeion,  and  these  pageants  were  B4  in  num- 
ber in  141S.  The  first  part  of  the  miracle  of 
tbat  year,  in  which  God  the  Father  appears 
creating  the  heavens,  the  angels,  archangels, 
Lucifer,  and  the  angeie  that  f^  with  him,  was 
performed  by  the  tanners.  The  second  part, 
in  which  God  the  Father  creates  the  earth 
and  all  whidi  is  therein  in  the  space  of  five 
days,  was  represented  by  the  plaaterers.  The 
third  part,  in  which  God  the  Father  creates 
Adam  and  Eve  and  breathes  into  them  the 

?>irit  of  life,  was  played  by  the  card  makers, 
he  64tb  part,  wnich  includes  Jesus,  Mary, 
the  apostles,  four  angels  with  trumpets,  four 
angeie  with  lances  and  aconrgee,  four  good  and 
four  bad  spirits,  and  six  devils,  was  performed 
by  the  mercers.    There  are  in  tiie  Bodleiaii 
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library  three  mirule  plaji  in  the  Dlgby  manii- 
kcripts  retsting  to  the  converuon  of  St  Paul, 
aad  two  manuscripta  containing  the  Cornish 
plays  of  the  deluge,  the  passion,  and  the  resnr- 
rection.  Only  a  single  eiample  of  the  New- 
castle mysteries  remains,  entitled  "Noah's  Ark, 
or  the  Shipwrights'  Ancient  Play,"  in  which 
God,  an  angel,  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  the  devil 
are  the  characters.  Aooording  to  Malone,  the 
last  mystery  performed  in  England  was  that 
of  Christ's  passion  in  the  reign  of  James  I,, 
bat  other  authorities  say  they  were  acted  in 
ohorohes,  and  even  on  Bonday,  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  They  had,  however,  gen- 
erally ceased  to  be  written  from  the  time  of 
John  Bale  (IfiSS).  The  principal  English  mira- 
cle plays  have  been  published,  and  no  other 
portion  of  medinval  hteratare  is  so  strikingly 
marked  by  mingled  drollery  and  solemnity. — 
From  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  miracles  had  been 
encroached  npon  and  superseded  by  moral 
ptays  or  morahties,  in  whioh  abstract  allegori- 
cal personages  took  the  place  of  Scripture 
characters.  The  change  was  gradual.  In  one 
of  the  Coventry  miracles  the  representatives 
of  Veritat,  Juttttia,  Pax.  and  MiMsrieordia  ap- 
pear in  the  parliament  of  heaven.  Death  and 
the  mother  of  Death  were  suooeBuvely  add- 
ed; and  as  these  characters  increased,  Bibli- 
cal  history  fell  into  the  background  and  was 
at  length  eliminated.  Horalities  reached  their 
highest  perfection  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.,  though  they  snbseqaently 
exhibited  greater  complication  and  ingenuity. 
They  contained  two  standing  characters,  the 
Devil  and  the  Vice.  The  former,  the  leader 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  was  made  as  hideous 
as  possible,  shaggy,  bottle-nosed,  and  with  a 
tail.  He  entered  upon  the  stage  crying  "  Ho, 
ho,  ho  I  "  and  his  p^  aonsisted  largely  in  roar- 
ing when  castigated  by  the  Vice.  The  latter, 
though  represented  as  "  most  wicked  by  design 
and  never  good  by  acoident,"  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  belaboring  the  DeviL  He  was  gen- 
erally  dressed  in  a  fool's  habit,  and  the  char- 
acter was  gradually  blended  with  that  of  the 
domestio  fool.  Moralities  were  abundant  in 
France  and  England  in  the  16th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. The  bterlndes  of  John  Heywood  mark 
the  tranrition  in  England  from  them  to  legiti- 
mate tragedy  and  comedy.  In  Paris  the  devout 
buffoonery  of  the  brethren  of  the  passion  gave 
offence  and  caused  their  sapprassion  in  1647, 
uid  the  company  which  purchased  the  HAtel 
de  Bourgogne  was  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
"all  mysteries  of  the  passion,  or  other  sacred 
mysteries."  In  French  the  Moraliti  tremingu- 
lUre  el  trahonna  det  blatphemateur*  du  nom 
da  Hieu  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated ;  and  in 
En^^ish  Skelton's  "Magnyfyoence,"  designed  to 
show  the  vanity  of  worldly  grandeui^  in  which 
tbe  characters  are  Felicity,  Liberiiy,  Measure, 
Adversity,  Poverty,  Despair,  Miechief,  Good- 
bope,  Redress,  Circumspection,  Perseverance, 
Fancy,  Folly,  and  Cr^y-oonveyance. — Mya- 
teries  are  still  occasionally  performed  at  sev- 
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eral  places  in  Europe,  the  moat  celebrated  be- 
ing that  of  Ober-Ajnmergau,  in  southern  Ba- 
varia, which  is  represented  every  tenth  year, 
(See  Obeb-Amkksoah.) — S«e  On^me  Le  Boy,  i 

^tudtt  lur  let  mytiret  (Paris,  1937);  AohiU«  | 

Jnbinal,  MytUra  iniditi  da  guintiime  liiela  (% 
vols.,  Paria,  1887);  Helnrioh  Hoffmann,  And- 
gruben  fir  OeiehiekU  denUeher  ^mtehs  und 
Lita-atjir  (Breslau,  18SO-'S7);  "The  Cheater 
Mysteries"  (London,  1618);  William  Hone, 
"Ancient  Mysteries  Described"  (1B23);  Tho- 
mas Sharpj  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants 
or  Dramatic  Mysteries  anciently  Performed  at 
Coventry"  (Coventry,  1836);  Collier,  "History 
of  English  Dramado  Poetry  "  {3  vols.,  London, 
1S81) ;  "  Ancient  Mysteries  from  the  Digbj 
MSS."  (Edinbui^h,  1836);  "The  Towneley 
Mysteries,"  published  for  the  Surtees  society 
(London,  1836);  William  Marriott,  "A  Collec- 
tion of  English  Miracle  Flays  "  (Basel,  1838) ; 
Thomas  Wright,  "Early  Mysteries,  and  other 
Latin  Foems  of  the  12th  and  ISth  Centuries" 
(London,  1838) ;  Edwin  Norris,  "  The  Ancient 
Cornish  Drama"  (Oxford,  1869);  and  H.  N". 
Oienbam,  "  Ober-Anunergau  in  18T1"  (Lon- 
don, 1671).  A  large  nnmber  of  the  French 
miracles  and  moralities  have  been  publishad 
separately,  among  which  are  La  btatphima- 
four*  (1831)  and  La  vendition  da  Joaaph  (1886), 
both  exact  reproductdons  in  form  and  type  of 
the  manuscripta  in  the  national  library. 

HEU10RE8,  IbMMl  le  PaWa,  marquis  of,  a 
Spanish  statesman,  bom  in  Madrid,  Dec.  24, 
1793,  died  there,  March  17,  16T3.  He  was 
Spanish  ambassador  at  London  (1834),  at  Paria 
(1838-'401,  and  at  Vienna  (1861).  was  preri- 
dent  of  tne  council  of  ministers  in  1846  and 
18SS,  and  was  seven  times  preddent  of  the 
senate,  resigning  in  1868.  He  wrote  several 
works  relating  to  the  political  history  of  his 
own  times,  the  most  important  of  which  ia 
Mamoria*  para  tanir  d  la  htatoria  eontempo- 
rdnaa  de  lea  liate  primerea  altoi  del  reinada  da 
laabel  II.  (2  vols.  8vo,  Madrid,  lS43-'4). 

■KAflE  (Ft.,  from  Lat.  mirari,  to  wonder), 
an  appearance  of  distant  objects  in  the  air,  as 
if  standing  in  the  sky,  or  refiected  from  the 
anrfooe  of  water.  It  is  produced  by  refraction 
in  strata  of  different  denuties,  decreasing  or 
increasing  rapidly,  and  Bometimen  by  refrac- 
tion and  reflection  combined.  The  appear- 
anoes  are  those  which  have  received  the  g«i- 
eral  name  of  annsual  refraction.  The  phe- 
nomena of  mirage  are  aaid  to  have  been  first 
explained  by  Monge,  while  accompanying  Bo- 
naparte's Egyptian  expedition.  There  are  aev- 
eral  cases,  of  which  tlie  four  following  ar«  the 
most  common:  1,  the  mirage  of  tbe  desert, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  inverted  objects, 
or  reflectjons  from  tiie  surface  of  water;  2, 
that  which  has  the  appearance  of  objects  in- 
verted in  the  air,  and  whioh  is  seen  over  the 
surface  of  water ;  S,  simple  looming,  when  ob- 

iecta  appear  to  be  elevated  above  thur  real 
evel,  but  are  not  inverted,  the  appearance 
usually  taking  place  over  the  snrfaoe  of  water ; 
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4,  ■  oombinsitioii  of  tlie  two  precdding,  in 
which  there  are  appearances  of  objecta  both 
erect  and  inverted.  The  cousea,  in  many  in- 
8tanc«B,  are  not  easy  to  aafrigu  definitely.  The 
mirage  of  the  desert  and  the  appearance  of  an 
inverted  image  of  an  object  over  the  surface  of 
water  are  usoally  explained  ae  follows,  in  the 
firat  case  the  a6rial  strata  decrease  in  density 
from  atMve  downward,  in  conseqaeuce  of  the 
cooling  of  the  nppar  strata  from  radiation,  and 
the  warming  of  the  lower  by  the  hot  aand. 
Let  fig.  ],  in  wtiioh  the  curves  are  exaggerated, 
■erve  for  eiplanatioc.  By  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticle LioHT  it  will  be  seen  that  in  refraodon 
there  is  a  certain  angle  at  which  a  ray  of  light, 
having  passed  throngh  one  medium,  on  coming 
to  the  surface  will  not  pass  out  of  the  medium 
into  the  next  and  sofler  i-efraction,  bat  will  be 
totally  reflected  back  into  the  first  mediam. 
Thia  angle  is  called  the  critical  angle,  or  angle 
of  total  reflection,  and  varies  with  difierent 
media.  Now  an  effect  analogons  to  this  may 
take  place  when  a  ray  of  light  is  passing 
throQ^h  different  strata  of  air  at  a  very  smaU 
angle,  which  at  last  becomes  reduced  to  a  de- 
gree or  part  of  a  d^p-ee  which  may  be  called 
the  critical  angle.  Suppose  the  aerial  strata  in 
fig.  1  to  deoreaae  in  density  from  a  to  d;  aray 
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of  light  coming  from  the  object  will  be  refract- 
ed from  the  perpendicular  in  paaaing  down- 
ward through  the  stratom  a,  still  more  in  pass- 
ing throDgh  b,  and  so  on  until  it  penetrates  a 
atrstum,  wliiob  we  will  suppose  is  d,  where  the 
tuitioal  angle  is  reached,  and  tbe  ray  becomes 
totally  reflected.  The  direction  of  the  ray  will 
then  be  upward,  but  will  be  refracted  toward 
the  perpendicular- aa  it  passes  through  succes- 
Mve  strata  of  increasing  density,  bo  that  when 
tiie  ray  reaches  the  eye  the  object  will  appear 
in  the  direction  of  «.  In  the  second  case, 
which  taices  place  over  the  sarface  of  water, 
and  where  the  lower  strata  of  ur  are  cooled 
by  the  water  so  aa  to  be  denser  than  the  upper, 
the  course  of  the  rays  is  shown  in  the  exag- 
gerated drawing  in  fig,  2,  A  vessel  which  may 
be  so  distant  as  to  l>e  partly  or  entirely  bidden 
by  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  will  appear  in- 
verted above  the  horizon  when  the  rays  of 
light  are  at  first  refracted  from  the  perpendic- 
alar  until  the  critical  angle  is  reached  at  tlie 
stratum  d,  when  total  reflection  tales  place,  by 
which  the  ray  is  givea  an  inclination  down- 


ward, so  that  the  object  appears  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a.  Simple  looming,  in  which  the  object 
is  seen  in  an  erect  position,  will  take  plaee 
when  the  rays  of  light  from  it  reach  the  eye 
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before  total  reflection  takes  place,  or  before 
the  critical  angle  is  reached,  when  the  object 
ia  seen  both  in  an  inverted  and  erect  position, 
the  case  is,  aa  has  been  remarked,  a  mixed  one, 
and  explainable  by  the  examples  already  given. 
When  the  atrata  are  regular,  the  inverted  will 
be  above  the  erect  image;  but  inequalities 
sometimes  exist  which  cause,  it  is  said,  a  con- 
trary appearance,  and  lateral  mirage  may  some- 
times be  produced  in  consequence  of  strata  of 
different  deuaities  lying  in  a  vertical  poution, 
as  when  a  stratum  of  air  is  heated  by  a  wall 
which  ia  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  aim.  It  ia 
said  that  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  boats  have  been 
seen  doubled  from  the  unequal  density  ot  two 
contiguoua  columns  of  air,  more  or  less  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  one  being  on  the  point 
of  forming  a  fog.  Many  remarkable  cases  of 
mirage  and  looming  have  been  recorded.  In 
1823,  in  the  arctic  regions.  Captain  Scoreaby 
recognized  by  its  inverted  image  in  the  air  the 
ship  Fame,  which  afterward  proved  to  tie  at 
the  moment  IT  m.  beyond  the  viaible  horizon 
of  the  observer.  Dr.  Vince,  on  Aug.  6,  1606, 
at  7  P.  M.,  aaw  from  Eamagate,  at  which  place 
usually  only  the  tops  of  its  towers  are  visible, 
the  whole  of  Dover  castle,  appearing  aa  if  lift^ 
ed  and  placed  bodily  on  the  near  side  of  the 
interveunf;  hill.  So  perfect  was  the  illuaion, 
tliat  the  hill  itself  could  not  be  seen  throu^ 
the  figure.  The  phenomenon  called  fata  Mor- 
gana is  a  complicated  case  of  mirage.  (See 
Fata.  Moboaha.) 

HRAMlCm,  a  bey  and  river  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  bay  is  about  SI  m.  long  and  20  m. 
wide  at  its  mouth,  Blackland  point  being  on 
the  north  and  Esquimioao  point  on  the  south. 
It  contains  Fox  and  Portage  and  a  number  of 
smaller  islands.  The  river  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  branchea  about  60  m.  from 
the  sea.  At  its  mouth,  which  is  obatmoted  by 
a  sand  bar,  are  landing  places  for  cargoes,  but 
the  chief  business  places  are  Newcastie  and 
Chatham,  20  m.  up  the  stream.  It  ia  navigable 
for  a  distance  of  40  m.  from  its  month.  Great 
forests  of  pine  cover  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
the  surrounding  country.  In  182G  a  conflagra- 
tion destroyed  the  forests  on  the  N.  bank  and 
all  the  towns  and  villagea  within  an  extent  of 
86  m.  long,  and  in  some  parts  as  much  as  25 
m.  broad.  The  smoke  and  cinders  were  seen 
at  Quebec,  more  than  250  m.  distant,  and  as 
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tar  8.  to  Bermuda.  The  pines  ia  the  bamed 
diatrict  have  been  eacceeded  primspollf  b^ 
poplar,  white  biroh,  snd  maple. 

XIUHON,  MlsBd,  a  Uexican  soldier,  born  in 
the  oit7  of  Ueiioo,  Sept.  29,  1832,  shot  at 
Qaer6taro,  June  19,  186T.  He  waa  of  French 
descent  Id  1846  he  entered  the  military  aoad- 
emy  at  Chapultepec,  and  in  September,  1847, 
participated  with  his  classmates  in  the  defence 
of  Molino  del  Rejr  snd  Chapaltepec  against  tbe 
Americans.  lie  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner, bnt  after  the  treaty  of  peace  retorned  to 
the  academy  and  completed  bis  stadies.  En- 
tering tbe  arm;  in  1852,  he  was  often  engaged 
in  BuppressinK  local  insarrections  in  the  atates 
of  Jalisco  and  Uexico,  until  in  Ootober,  1854, 
ha  was  sent  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
expediUon  against  Alvares,  who  had  pro- 
nonnced  for  the  plan  of  Ajntla.  He  distin- 
^ished  himself  in  sereral  actions,  espeeially 
in  that  of  Temajaloo,  for  which  be  was  pro- 
moted (July,  1855)  to  a  colonelcy.  A  few 
weeks  ikter,  on  the  accession  of  Alvarez  to 
the  presidency,  tbe  regular  army  was  placed 
nnder  the  oontrol  of  its  late  enemies.  This 
was  so  irksome  to  Hiramon  that  in  December, 
being  sent  aa  second  in  command  of  an  ei- 

{ledition  against  the  rebels  of  Zacapoaiatla,  he 
mprisDDed  his  saperior,  and  with  the  entire 
force  joined  the  pronuneiadot,  leading  them 
soon  after  to  Pnebla,  which  city  submitted 
without  resietonoe.  In  tbe  memorable  siege 
of  Puebia,  March,  1856,  Hiramon  was  the  soul 
of  the  defence ;  and  six  months  later  he  again 
pronounced  at  Puebia  against  Oomontort,  de- 
fending that  city  a  second  time  for  48  days 
agi^nst  1Q,000  beeiegers.  Escaping  just  before 
the  capitulation,  he  engaged  in  a  guerilla  war- 
fare, captaring  Toluoa  in  January,  1857.  He 
was  soon  after  woonded  and  made  prisoner,  bnt 
escaped  in  September,  rejoined  the  rerolution- 
ists  of  the  sonth  as  second  in  command,  seized 
the  town  of  Cuernavaca,  and  held  it  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  final  movement  against  Oo- 
monfort  headed  by  Zuloaga.  During  the  fight- 
ing in  tbe  streets  of  Mexico  in  January,  1858, 
Miramon  hastened  thither  with  Osollo,  and 
took  by  storm  tbe  Hospicio  and  the  Acordada, 
thns  dedding  the  witndrawal  of  Oomonfort 
&nd  the  aooession  of  Znloaga  to  tbe  preudency. 
Uiramon  was  now,  at  the  age  of  SG,  made  a 
brigadier  generaL  Already  tibe  idol  of  tti6  re- 
aotionary  or  church  party,  he  was  its  most  oon- 
epionous  leader  in  tbe  three  years'  "war  of 
reform"  which  commenced  at  this  time.  In 
March  bo  gained  tbe  battle  of  Salsmanca,  which 
led  to  the  flight  of  Juarez  from  the  country 
and  tbe  snrrender  to  the  conservatiTes  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  interior.  He  defeated  tbe 
liberal  coalition  in  the  important  battles  of 
Ahnaluloo  (September)  and  Ateqniza  (Decem- 
ber), bendes  scores  of  minor  engagements. 
The  news  of  the  battle  of  Ateqniza  having 
reached  Mexico  at  a  moment  when  a  junta  was 
engaged  in  the  election  of  a  president  to  sno- 
oeed  Zulosga,  overthrown  by  tne  plan  of  Navl- 
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dad  a  few  days  before,  Miramon  waa  choMO, 
Jan.  9,  1859.  He  came  at  once  to  the  capltaL 
bnt  deoUned  tbe  presidency  and  rein^ted 
Znloaga.  The  latter  voluntarily  retired  from 
office  a  few  days  later,  appointing  Miramon 
president  ad  inttrim.  Takmg  possession  of  the 
government  on  f  eb.  2,  Miramon  soon  placed 
himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with 
which  he  laid  siege  to  Vera  Crnz,  tlien  the 
capital  of  the  liberal  government  of  Joares. 
Obliged  to  ruse  the  uege  in  April,  be  returned 
to  Mexico  in  time  to  witness  the  battle  of  T«- 
oubsya,  in  whioh  Gen.  Marquez  defeated  the 
forces  of  Degollado,  Tbe  execution  of  tlie 
prisoners  of  Taoubaya,  including  many  non- 
oombants  and  eever^  medical  students  (April 
11,  1859),  is  the  chief  blot  upon  the  chu^cter 
of  Miramon.  With  alternate  snocesaes  and  re- 
versea,  the  war  of  reform  was  prolonged  until 
the  close  of  1860,  when  the  decisive  batUe  of 
Oalpnlalpam  (Deo.  S3)  opened  the  gates  of 
Mexico  to  the  liberal  army  nnder  Gon^ez  Or- 
tega, and  Miramon  was  forced  to  seek  safety  in 
flight  from  the  oonntry.  In  1862  he  attempted 
to  return  nnder  cover  of  the  intervention,  but 
was  not  permitted  by  tbe  allies  to  land  at  Vera 
Cruz.  The  succeeding  years  he  passed  in  En- 
rope.  He  approved  the  oboioe  of  Maximilian 
as  emperor,  but  was  requested  to  remun  abroad 
in  the  nominal  discharge  of  diplomatic  func- 
tions, in  order  that  his  popularity  might  not 
embarrass  the  imperial  administration.  At  the 
close  of  1866,  when  it  was  believed  that  Maxi- 
milian waa  about  to  resign,  Miramon  returned 
to  Mexico  along  with  Marqnez.  As  the  result 
of  conferences  at  Orizaba,  Maximilian  aban- 
doned the  intention  of  abdicating,  returned  to 
Mexico,  placed  Miramon  and  Marqnez  at  the 
head  of  nis  diminished  army,  and  with  them 
and  Mejia  undertook  the  desperate  campaiga 
of  Qner^taro.  Captured  on  May  15,  186T, 
Hiramon  was  tried  and  condemned  by  a  mili- 
tary oommisrion,  and  was  shot  on  the  Oerro 
de  las  Campanaa,  along  with  Maximilian  and 
Mejia.  Be  left  a  widow  and  several  children, 
who  reside  in  Anstria. 

■UUSVi,  Fraadst*,  a  Venezuelan  revolntion- 
ist,  horn  in  Oarioas  about  17G4^ied  in  prieon 
inCadiz,8pain,  July  14, 1816.  He  entered  the 
Spanish  army  at  an  early  age,  and  at  17  waa 
captain  in  the  Guatemala  troops.  He  was  in 
the  French  service  in  the  American  revolution- 
ary war  from  1779  to  1781,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  freeing  the  South  American  coloniea 
from  Spun.  He  went  to  South  America  in 
178S,  bnt  his  plans  were  discovered  and  he 
fled  to  Europe.  After  extenrive  travels,  part- 
ly on  foot,  he  then  ent«red  the  French  ser- 
vice as  general  of  division,  took  part  in  the 
campaign  of  1793,  and  in  1703  accompanied 
Duraouriez  to  Belgium,  where  he  commanded 
a  division  of  the  army  at  Neerwinden.  He 
was  held  responrible  for  tiie  loss  of  that  battle, 
and  was  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the 
treason  of  'Dnmouriez,  and  brought  before  the 
revolutionary  tribnnal,  but  aoqnitted.   He  aoon 
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again  gftve  umbrage  to  the  revolntionlBta,  mid 
wu  eompeUed  to  geek  refnge  in  England.  In 
1608  he  retamed  to  France,  bat  was  again 
expelled  from  the  coontrr  by  the  first  conm). 
In  1B06  he  fitted  ont  an  eipeditJon  in  the 
United  States,  enlisting  raaaj  AmericanB,  and 
returned  to  Bonth  America,  with  the  vietr  of 
eetabliahing  a  repnblio  at  Cargoes,  but  was  not 
■ncoeaatul.  Toward  the  close  of  1810  he  again 
went  to  South  America,  during  the  disorder  of 
the  Bpaniah  government,  and  maintained  him- 
self ti  the  bead  of  an  armj  of  insurgenls ;  but 
he  waa  delivered  by  Bolivar  (July  81,  1812) 
into  the  hands  of  tJie  Spaniard  and  carried 
to  Cadiz,  where  be  died  after  four  years'  im- 
prisonment.— See  "  History  of  Hinutda'a  At^ 
t^npt  to  effect  a  Revolution  in  Soath  Amer- 
ica''(New  York,  1808). 

miHIMHil,  fltomal  FIm  Mia,  count  and 
prince  of  Concordia,  an  Italian  scholar,  bom  at 
Mirandola,  Modena,  Feb.  M,  UeS,  died  in  Flor- 
ence, Not.  17,  14M.  Almost  from  childhood 
he  displayed  an  extrflordinary  memory.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  Bolo^a  to  study 
canon  law ;  hot  he  soon  went  to  Ferrara  and 
applied  himself  to  philosophy,  theology,  and 
langaages,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  and  the 
different  syetemsof  philosophy.  After  master- 
ing all  the  learning  of  the  time,  he  went  to 
Rome  in  1466,  and  propounded  there  000  theses 
as  subjects  of  controversy.  His  challenge  was 
not  accepted,  but  some  of  hia  theses  were  de- 
nounced to  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  as  heretical ; 
and  tliough  he  ultimately  proved  their  ortho- 
doxy, hesnfferedmuohpersecntion.  Theeetrials 
induced  him  to  give  ap  the  stndy  of  profane 
literatnre  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  reli- 
gion and  philosophy.  Resigning  his  principal- 
ity in  favor  of  his  nephew,  he  livied  at  Florence 
until  his  deatli,  a  year  before  which  Pope 
Alexander  ¥1.  absolved  him  of  all  heresy.  A 
collective  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Bologna  in  1488,  Venice  in  1408,  Btrasbnrg 
in  1B04,  and  Basel  in  16BT-ie01. 

MKBEL,  CharlM  I^aa(aU  Brknaa  it,  a  French 
Datorallst,  bom  in  Paris,  March  27,  1776,  died 
near  there,  Sept.  13,  1864.  In  1704  he  en- 
tered the  topographical  bureau,  but  in  1766 
fled  to  the  soa&  of  France  for  political  rea- 
sons. He  studied  botany  at  Tarbes  under  Ra- 
mond,  and  made  several  botanical  tonrs  across 
the  Pyrenees.  In  17B8  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  connected  with  the  mnsenm  of 
natural  history.  He  pnblished  some  essays  in 
the  Bulletin  da  la  Moeuti  philomathiqve,  and 
in  1800  began  a  course  of  botanical  lectures  at 
the  Atbennam.  In  160S  he  became  soperin- 
teudent  of  the  gardens  and  conservatonee  of 
Idalmaison.  In  1806  he  went  to  Holland, 
when  Louis  Bonapari»  appointed  him  his  pri- 
vate secretory  and  counsellor  of  state.  He 
soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1808  became  a 
member  of  the  institabe,  and  asalstant  profes- 
sor of  botany  and  vegetable  physiology  to  tiie 
faoalty  of  adenoea,  and  in  1828  professor  of 
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culture  In  the  jardin  de*  planUi.  Hia  works 
comprise  l¥aiti  d'anatomit  et  de  phyrioleffU 
c^e(a{«  (S  vols.  8to,  Paris,  1803);  Expontion 
de  la  thaorU  de  VorganieaUon  tigitale  (8to, 
Amsterdam,  1808);  EUmenU  de  phyeMagi* 
vigitaU  tt  dt  botatti^iu  (8  vols.  8vo,  Pans, 
1815).  He  also  wrote  fi  of  the  18  volumes  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  plants  in  Bonninl's 
Cauri  d'hieUnn  natvrelle. — His  second  wife, 
LiziKSKL  Amia  Zot  Km,  bom  in  Cherbourg, 
July  36,  1796,  was  one  of  the  best  miniature 
portrut  painters  of  her  day.  She  died  In 
Paris,  Aug.  81,  1640. 

HBEGOlfKT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vosges,  on  the  Uadon,  a  tributary 
of  the  Hoselle,  17  m.  N,  W.  of  Spinal;  pop.  in 
1660,  S,736.  Nearly  the  entire  m^e  popnla* 
tion  are  engaged  in  the  manufacure  of  musioal 
instrumenta,  principally  violins,  guitars,  and 
barrel  organs.  The  town  has  a  communal 
college,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  a  pnblio 
librarvof  about  7,000  volumes. 

MIU8,  Jaka,  a  French  speculator,  bora  of 
Jewish  parentage  in  Bordeaux,  Dec.  0,  180B, 
died  near  UarseUlea,  June  6,  1871.  He  settled 
in  Paris  as  a  broker,  and  became  director  of  a 
gas  company.  In  con  janotion  with  his  towna- 
man  Uolse  Milland,  also  a  Jew,  he  purchased 
in  1648  the  Journal  da  Chamiru  de  Fer,  which 
gave  them  considerable  control  over  railway 
enterprise ;  and  they  increased  their  infinence 
by  purchasing  an  interest  in  the  Conteiller  du 
Pevple,  the  CotittiUUionnel,  and  other  journals. 
They  next  founded  the  railway  bank  {la  caittt 


at  this  establishment  in  ISCS,  and  thencefor- 
ward was  prominent  in  many  loans  and  in- 
dnstrial  enterprises.  In  1860  he  negotisted  a 
Turkish  loan.  In  Febmary,  1861,  he  was  ar- 
rested for  maladminiHtration,  and  sentenced  to 
five  yean'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  8,000 
francs.  The  imperial  tribunal  confirmed  the 
sentence,  but  the  conrt  of  cassation  set  it  adde 
and  ordered  a  new  trial  at  Donai,  wbicb  ended 
in  a  reveraal  of  the  judgment,  and  his  escaping 
with  one  month's  imprisonment  for  an  inci- 
dental misdemeanor.  But  when  the  case  was 
again  brought  before  the  court  of  cassation,  the 
Douai  decision  was  reversed,  and  Mirte  served 
out  his  term  of  Imprisonment  till  1869.  On 
gaining  his  liberty,  he  came  forward  as  a  nego- 
tiator of  loans,  and  attempted  to  reorganize  nia 
bank ;  and  though  the  bank  of  France  declined 
to  deal  with  him,  he  recovered  his  infiuence 
among  his  old  followers.  In  166S  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  libel  suit  with  PSreire,  and  in  1870 
he  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
and  8,000  franca  fine  for  attacking  his  fomer 
jndges  in  his  pamphlet  Uh  erime  pididairt. 

UBUM,  the  sister  of  Hoses,  the  Hebrew 
law^ver.  She  was  present  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nile,  watching  the  fate  of  the  infant  child 
Moses,  when  he  was  found  by  the  danghter 
of  Pharaoh,  and  ahe  called  her  mother  Joohe- 
bed,  the  wife  of  Amram,  to  nurae  him  tat 
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the  prinoesa.  In  the  Bible  she  is  called  "the 
prophetess;"  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
sea  she  beaded  the  trinmphal  proceaaion  of 
women,  aod  led  their  eoog  of  victory.  Having 
together  with  Aaron  spoken  against  Moses  in 
the  desert,  on  accoant  of  his  having  married 
an  Ethiopian  (Gushite)  woman,  she  was  struck 
with  leprosj,  and  was  excluded  from  the  camp 
seven  days.  According  to  Josephus,  she  was 
the  wife  of  llur,  and  grandmother  of  Bezaleel, 
the  architect  of  the  tabemacle.  Her  name 
is  the  Hebrew  form  of  Hary,  and  the  Arabic 
traditions  confound  her  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
She  died  in  Kadesh. 

MIBROK  (Fr.  miroir,  from  Lat  mirari,  to 
wonder,  admire),  a  looking  glass  or  ^eoolam; 
any  bright  surface  that  reflects  tiie  rays  of 
light  falling  npon  it.  The  surface  of  smooth 
water  is  a  natural  mirror,  which  the  ancient 

rta  sometimes  refer  to  as  having  b«en  used 
persons  for  viewing  their  own  forms.  Me- 
tallic mirrors  are  mentioned  in  Exod.  ixxviii 
B,  and  Job  xsxvii.  18.  Witli  the  ancient 
Egyptians  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the 
toilet  was  the  mirror.    Wilkinson  says  it  was  of 


an  elaborately  ornamented  handle,  the  designs 
of  which  were  sometimes  beantiful  female 
figures,  and  sometimes  hideous  monsters, 
whose  ugliness  contrasted  most  strongly  with 
the  features  reflected  by  its  polished  surface. 
The  practice  of  asing  polished  basins  for  mir- 
rors is  alluded  to  by  Artemidorns;  and  the 
ancients  also  had  drinking  vessels,  as  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  the  inside  of  which  was  so 
cut  and  polish^  that  the  image  of  one  drink- 
ing from  them  was  reflected  many  times.  The 
composition  of  some  of  the  ancient  mirrors 
has  )>een  found  by  William  Francis  to  have 
been:  copper  6713,  tin  34-75,  and  lead  8'13 
parts  in  100;  and  by  Klaproth;  copper  62, 
tin  32,  and  lead  S  per  cent.  Their  manofao- 
tore  appears  to  hare  been  most  extensively 
carried  on  at  Brundusium.  Pliny  gives  to 
Pasitelas,  a  native  of  S.  Italy  and  contempo- 
rary of  Pompey,  the  credit  of  introdncing  mir- 
rors of  silver.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Plautns, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  first  emperors  lliey  be- 
came very  common  among  the  Romans,  so  that 
they  were  in  nse,  according  to  Pliny  and  Sene- 
ca, even  by  maid  servants,  and  the  manufacture 
of  them  was  one  of  the  important  trades  of 
Rome.  From  several  statements  of  PUny  it 
appears  that  various  stones  were  employed  as 
mirrors,  set  into  the  walls  as  panels,  and  other- 
wise used  to  reflect  images  of  objects.  Ob- 
sidian appears  to  have  been  most  employed  for 
this  purpose.  A  similar  stone  called  the  itttli, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  gallituac,  was  used  for 
the  same  pnrpose  by  the  Aztecs,  of  which 
hard  vitreous  stone  they  also  fashioned  sword 
blades  and  razors.  There  were  other  stones 
of  which  they  made  excellent  mirrors;  but 
the  description  of  these  is  too  indefinite  to  de- 
termine their  names. — Beckmann  thinks  that 


the  QM  of  the  dark  obfddian  stone  for  mirrOTS 

suggested  the  nse  of  glass,  that  this  was  at- 
tempted at  the  celebrated  glass  works  of  Sidon 
of  which  Pliny  makes  menUon,  and  that  they 
were  first  made  of  black  glass,  and  afterward 
of  glass  covered  on  the  hack  with  black  foil. 
Bat  from  the  time  of  Pliny  no  certain  refer- 
ence  is  again  found  to  glass  mirrors  until  the 
ISth  century.  In  the  treatise  on  optics  of 
Alhazen,  the  Arabian,  of  about  the  year  1000. 
mention  is  made  of  mirrors  of  iron  (steelj  ana 
also  of  silver,  but  not  of  glass;  and  the  same 
thing  is  remarked  of  the  "OpUos"  of  Vitello^ 
of  about  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century.  Bnt 
in  the  treatise  on  optics  of  John  Peckham, 
an  English  Franciscan  monk,  who  tangbt  at 
Oxfori^  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  died  in  1293, 
mirrors  of  iron,  steel,  and  polished  marble  are 
spoken  of,  and  also  of  glass  covered  on  th« 
back  with  lead.  After  this  time  various  writers 
allude  to  mirrors  of  this  sort,  and  describe 
their  being  made  by  pouring  melted  lead  over 
the  hot  glass  plates.  In  the  14th  century  glass 
mirrors  were  extremely  rare  in  France,  while 
metallic  ones  were  in  common  use.  Beck- 
mann describes  the  following  method  of  pre- 
paring small  convex  glass  nurrora  aa  common 
in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the  16tli  oen- 
tury:  A  hollow  ball  of  glass  being  blown, 
while  it  was  still  hot  a  metallic  mixture  of 
lead  or  tin  and  antimony,  with  a  little  redn 
or  salt  of  tartar,  was  introduoed  into  it,  and 
coated  its  inner  surface,  the  re«n  or  salt  aid- 
ing the  fusion  of  the  metal  and  preventing  its 
oxid^on.  The  glass,  being  entirely  coated 
within,  and  having  become  cool,  was  cut  into 
small  round  mirrors.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  they  were  sold  in  Germony  by  the  name 
of  Oehtmaugea,  ox  eyes.  They  were  set  in 
a  round  painted  board,  and  had  a  very  broad 
border,  and  reflected  a  diminislicd  but  very 
clear  image.  The  coating  of  glass  with  an 
umalgftiTi  of  tin  foil  and  mercury  was  practised, 
by  the  Venetians  in  the  16th  century.  The 
process,  as  described  by  Porta,  who  witnessed 
it  at  Murano,  consisted  in  spreadii^  the  tin 
foil  smoothly  npon  a  plane  surface,  and  pour- 
ing upon  it  mercury,  which  was  rubbed  in 
with  the  hand  or  a  hare's  foot  The  amalmm 
thus  formed  was  then  covered  with  a  ueet 
of  pqier,  and  the  gloss  being  laid  upon  this 
and  pressed  down,  the  paper  was  drawn  ooL 
Weights  were  then  laid  upon  tlie  glass,  and  it 
was  left  for  some  time  for  the  excess  of  mer- 
cury to  drain  off.  The  introduction  of  this 
manufacture  into  France  is  notdoed  in  the 
article  Glass.  The  chief  modem  improve- 
ment in  the  art  consists  in  the  nse  of  very 
large  plates,  the  process  of  coating  them  not 
differing  essentially  from  ^at  of  the  Vene- 
tians SOO  years  ago.  The  present  roetiiod  is 
as  follows:  A  large  stone  table,  ground  per- 
fectly smooth,  is  so  arranged  aa  to  be  eonly 
canted  a  little  on  one  side  by  means  ot  • 
screw  set  beneath  it.  Around  the  edges  of 
the  table  is  a  groove,  in  which  mercury  may 
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flow  and  drop  from  one  corner  into  bowla. 
The  table  ia  first  mode  perfectly  horizontal, 
and  then  tin  foil  is  carefnllj  laid  over  it,  eov- 
ering  a  greater  Bpgcfl  than  the  glass  to  be 
coated.  A  strip  of  glass  is  placed  along  each 
of  three  sides  of  the  foil  to  prevent  the  mer- 
onrj  from  flowing  oS.  The  metal  ia  then 
poured  from  ladles  upon  the  foil  till  it  is  near- 
tf  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  its  tandencf 
to  flow  is  checked  by  its  sfBnit;  for  the  tin 
foil  and  the  mechanical  obatniction  of  the 
slips  of  glass.  The  plate  of  gloss,  cleaned 
with  especial  care,  is  deiteronslT  slid  on  from 
the  open  side,  and  its  adTancing  edge  is  kept 
in  the  mercury,  so  that  no  air  or  floating  oxide 
of  the  metal  or  other  impnrities  can  get  be- 
tween the  slaas  and  the  clean  surface  of  the 
mercsry.  When  exactly  in  its  place,  it  is  held 
till  one  edge  of  the  table  has  been  elevated  10° 
or  12°  and  tiie  soperflnous  mercury  has  run 
ofF.  Heavy  weights  ore  placed  on  the  glass, 
and  it  is  left  for  several  hoars.  It  is  then 
tnmed  over  and  placed  upon  a  frame,  the  side 
covered  with  the  amalgun,  which  adheres  to 
it,  being  nppennosL  In  this  position  the 
amalgam  becomes  hard,  and  the  plate  can  then 
be  set  on  edge ;  bat  for  several  weeks  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  turning  it  over,  as 
nntjl  the  amalgam  is  thoronghly  dried  the 
coating  is  easily  injured. — Several  serious  diffi- 
culties attend  this  process.  The  health  of  the 
workmen  is  so  affected  by  the  fumes  of  the 
mercnry  that  they  can  rarely  follow  the  busi- 
ness more  than  a  few  years;  for  this  no  rem- 
edy has  been  found  so  effectual  as  thorough 
ventilation  and  the  frequent  nse  of  sulphur 
baths.  The  glass  plates  are  liable  to  be  bro- 
ken by  the  weights  placed  upon  them  \  and  the 
coating  of  amalgam  is  frequently  spoiled  by 
the  drops  of  mercury  removing  portions  of  ft 
as  they  trickle  down,  or  by  its  crystalliring, 
or  by  mechanical  abrasion.  Many  methods  en 
silvering  have  been  contrived  and  patented 
with  the  view  of  obviating  these  defects,  some 
of  which  are  important.  In  185C  a  patent  was 
granted  in  England  to  Tony  Fetitjean  for  a 
method  of  precipitating  silver,  gold,  or  plati- 
num upon  glass,  so  as  to  form  a  coating  upon 
it,  by  the  use  of  two  aolntions,  the  effect  of 
which  when  mixed  upon  the  glass  ia  to  decom- 
pose each  other.  The  solutions  he  employed 
were  different  compounds  of  ammonio-nitrate 
of  silver,  tartaric  acid,  and  distilled  water; 
and  they  were  placed  upon  the  plate  while 
this  was  at  the  tempcratnre  of  160°  F.  The 
precipitated  silver  within  20  minutes  covered 
the  glass,  to  «-hich  it  adhered;  and  the  soln- 
tioD  being  then  turned  oS,  all  that  remained  to 
oomplete  the  mirror  was  to  wash  the  surface, 
and  when  dry  cover  it  with  a  coat  of  var- 
nish to  protect  it  from  injury.  The  nlvering 
thus  obtained  is  not  so  white,  and  is  rarely  so 
free  from  blemishes,  as  the  amalgam  coating. 
In  1840  Mr.  Drayton  made  known  a  similar 
method,  an  improvement  npon  a  process  which 
he  pat«nt«d  in  1843.    Be  emptoyed  ammonia 
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1  oz.,  nitrate  of  mlver  S  oz.,  water  3  oz.,  and 
alcohol  S  oc ;  these,  being  carefnily  mixed, 
were  all  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours,  when  to 
each  ounce  of  the  liquid  was  added  an  ounce  of 
saccharine  matter,  as  of  grape  sugar,  dissolved 
in  equal  portions  of  spirit  and  water.  Liebig 
invented  a  method  of  coating  glass  with  silver, 
in  which,  after  the  silver  coating  is  laid  on,  it 
la  covered  with  a  coating  of  copper  preoipi- 
tated  npon  it  by  the  galvanic  current,  or  ia 
proteat«d  by  varnish.  Silver  mirrors  are  now 
extensively  made  in  New  York.  For  platini- 
zing glass,  R.  Bottger  recommends  the  follow- 
ing process:  Pour  rosemary  oil  upon  the  dry 
chloride  of  platinum  in  a  poroehiin  dish,  and 
knead  it  well  until  alt  parts  are  moistened; 
then  rub  this  up  with  five  times  its  wei^t  of 
lavender  oil,  and  leave  the  liquid  a  short  time 
to  clarify.  The  objects  to  be  pUtinixed  are 
to  be  thinly  coated  with  the  preparation  and 
afterward  bested  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  muf- 
fle or  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  brilliancy 
of  aluminum  has  cansed  the  suggestion  of  its 
application  to  the  coating  of  mirrors;  but  no 
anccessfut  experiments  have  yet  been  made 
with  it  for  this  purpose.  Large  mirrors  are 
made  in  the  United  States  by  coating  the  im- 
ported plates.  The  old  amalgamatiun  method 
with  tin  foil  and  mercury  is  preferred  to  any  of 
the  more  recent  inventions,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  ttie  refleo- 
tion  and  the  greater  permanence  of  tbe  coat- 
ing.— For  telescopes,  pnilosopbical  iDstniments, 
and  lighthouses,  various  sorts  of  mirrors  are  in 
use.  and  reference  to  them  may  be  found  under 
various  heads  in  this  work,  as  Bcamiio  Giabb, 
Freshel,  Lioiithousb,  Optics,  SpKODLCif,  Tel- 
EsooFK,  &c.  Concave  mirrors  serve  to  con- 
centrate Ae  rays  of  the  sun  in  one  point  and 
produce  intense  heat. 

MIUlPOtE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
province  and  GO  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Allah- 
abad, and  80  m.  W.  by  8.  of  Benares,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges ;  pop.  about  80,000. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  containing  more 
than  800,000  inhabitants,  is  the  principal  cot- 
ton market  of  the  province,  and  is  noted  for 
carpet  and  cotton  manufactures.  The  town 
contains  flue  European  residences  and  many 
Hindoo  templea,  the  latter  mostly  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  of  comparatively 
modern  origin. 

■laDEHEANOB.  Offences  less  than  treaaon 
are,  in  law,  divided  into  felonies  (see  Fbloni) 
and  misdemeanors.  Any  crime  less  than  a 
felony  is  a  misdemeanor.  Statntee  sometimes 
declare  that  the  offences  which  they  contem- 
plate shall  be  ptinishable  as  misdemeanors,  but 
the  term  applies  eq^nally  to  all  those  crimes, 
whether  of  commission  or  omission,  for  which 
the  law  has  not  provided  a  name.  Misdemean- 
ors are  eitlier  those  which  exist  at  common 
law,  mala  in  m,  or  they  are  those  which  are 
created  by  statnt«,  tnala  prohibita.  Under 
the  former  class,  whatever,  in  the  language  of 
Btackstone,  misiDhievoQaly  affects  the  person 
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or  property  of  another,  openly  oatrages  de- 
cency, dUtnrbB  pablic  order,  ie  injurious  to  the 
Siiblio  morsla,  or  is  a  cormpt  breach  of  official 
uty,  is  indictable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  oom- 
mon  law.  Thas  it  baa  been  held  to  be  an  in- 
dictable misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  drive 
ft  carriage  along  the  crowded  street  so  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  foot  pasaangerg;  to  go 
armad  with  dangerons  and  unnsoal  weapons; 
to  disturb  a  town  meeting  or  a  congregation 
engaged  in  religions  worship.  It  is  an  indicts 
able  nnisance  and  scandal  to  the  oommnnity  to 
disinter  a  dead  body  withont  lawful  anthority ; 
to  throw  a  corpse  into  a  river  withont  uie 
ritea  of  Christian  bnrial ;  to  sell  knowingly  nn- 
wholesome  provinons;  to  be  gailty  of  notori- 
oas  lewdnesa  or  drankenness;  to  indalge  pub- 
licly in  profane  swearing  and  blasphemy;  or, 
as  some  authorities  hold,  to  let  a  house  snow- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  nsad  for  the  parpose  of 
Srostitation.  So  it  haa  been  held  to  be  a  mis- 
emeanor,  indiotable  at  common  law,  to  de- 
SDsit  more  than  one  vote  npon  a  wnple  ballot- 
Lg ;  to  kill  a  tree  standing  npon  pnbhc  gronnd ; 
to  treat  an  animal  with  wanton  crnelty ;  to  send 
threatening  letters;  or  to  ^ve  a  challenge  to 
flght. — IC^emeanors  whitm  are  created  by 
statute  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  kind  em- 
braces those  which  consist  in  the  omission  or 
commission  of  an  act  enjoined  or  forbidden  by 
the  statate,  though  the  transgression  be  not 
specially  made  the  subject  of  inilictment.  For 
when  a  statute  prohibits  a  matter  of  public 
grievance  or  commands  a  matter  of  pubhc 
convenience,  all  infractions  of  its  provisions 
are  indictable,  unless  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing be  positively  eiclnded;  1>ecause  the  doing 
what  competent  anthority  forbids,  or  not  do- 
ing what  it  requires,  is  itself  an  offence  at 
common  law.  The  second  kind  includes  those 
statutory  offences  which  are  made  specially 
indictable.  If  the  punishment  is  expressly 
defined,  the  provision  of  the  statute  must 
be  strictly  followed.  If  the  statute  merely 
attaches  a  new  penalty  to  what  was  already  a 
common  law  ofFenoe,  the  remedy  may  be  pur- 
sued either  as  at  common  law  or  under  the 
statnte. — In  respect  to  misdemeanors,  the  dis- 
tinction between  principals  of  the  first  and 
second  d^ree  is  nnknown;  and  those  who  in 
treasons  and  felonies  would  be  aooessoriea 
after  the  fact,  are  themselves  liable  for  the 
commission  of  a  distinct  misdemeanor. — The 
ordinary  punishment  of  misdemeanor  at  com- 
mon law  IS  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of 
them,  in  the  discretion  of  the  oonrt ;  and  these 
are  regularly  inflicted  when  no  other  penalty 
is  presoribed.  In  Connecticut  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  fine  mast  be  less  than  the  whole 
value  of  a  man's  property,  and  that  the  im- 
prisonment must  be  for  a  less  term  than  the 
whole  of  his  life.  Finally,  in  all  sentences  for 
misdemeanor,  the  court  may  reqoire  the  de- 
fendant to  give  bonds  to  keep  the  peace. — It  is 
inoonsistent  willi  the  general  poli<^  of  the  law 
to  allow  a  criminal  chjirge  to  be  referred  to 
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arbitration  or  to  any  other  mode  of  priratc 
settlement.  An  agreement  to  oomponnd  ft  fel- 
ony has  always  been  held  entirely  illegal  and 
void.  Properly  q>eaking,  indeed,  the  injured 
party  has  nothing  to  compromise.  A  crime, 
whatever  be  the  degree  of  its  criminality,  ia 
committed  agmnst  the  public  order,  and  it  is 
therefore  only  upon  a  public  prosocntion  that 
the  matter  can  be  disposed  of.  Yet  in  the 
slighter  offences  against  the  public  peace,  s 
compromise,  it  is  said,  may  be  valid.  Qnoting 
from  Mr.  Chitty's  notes  to  the  Englidi  stat- 
utes of  arbitration,  Mr.  Justice  Patteeon  said 
in  an  English  case,  that  snoh  penal  oftences 
as  assault,  libel,  naisanoe,  and  t^e  like,  for 
which  an  action  of  damages  would  lie,  m^  be 
submitted  to  arbitrati<Hi  at  common  law ;  and 
although  an  indictment  has  already  been  pre- 
ferred, the  mstl«r  of  complaint  may  still  be 
referred  by  leave  of  oonrt.    Flaioly  nothing 


can  prevent  a 


[ured  individual  from  sub- 


mitting to  arbitration  the  private  wrong  which 
may  be  measured  and  compensated  by  dam- 
ages. But  the  public  wrong  done,  in  the 
slighter  misdemeanors  even,  cannot  in  strict- 
ness be  removed  from  public  cognizance  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  proper  authority. 
Hence  it  seems  to  be  the  common  law  doctrine 
that  thoagh,  in  such  misdemeanors  as  thoee 

i'ust  referred  to,  where  the  public  interest  is 
lUt  little  concerned,  the  criminal  process  will 
be  waived  almost  as  matter  of  course  npon 
acknowledgment  of  private  satisfaction,  ■  yet 
express  or  implied  consent  of  the  court  to  Uie 
waiver  is  stilt  essential  to  the  valid  oomjffo- 
mise  of  the  matter.  This  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mon law  is  carried  out  in  those  statnte*  by 
which  in  several  states  it  is  provided,  that  upon 
a  criminal  charge  of  assault  and  battery  or 
other  misdemeanor,  for  which  a  remedy  by 
civil  action  is  given,  if  the  injured  party  ap- 
pear before  a  magistrate  and  acknowledge 
that  he  has  recuved  satisfaction,  the  accosed 
may,  or  in  some  cases  shall,  be  discha^ed  on 
payment  of  costs. 

MUKEBK  (Lat.,  have  mercy),  the  name  ap- 
plied in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  the  Slat 
psalm,  which  commences  in  the  Vulgate  with 
that  word,  and  is  employed  as  a  prenitential 
hymn  at  all  times,  butparticnlarly  during  Lent 
At  the  end  of  the  office  of  7Vn«&r«  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week, 
the  choir  chants  or  recites  it  kneeling.  At 
Rome,  on  Good  Friday  evening,  the  Mitenre, 
set  to  munc  by  Allegri,  is  song  with  great  so- 
lemnity in  the  Sistine  chapel.  Many  other 
eminent  composers  have  also  set  it  to  mnsic 

HISHNIH,  or  WskM  (late  Heb.,  stndy),  the 
earlier  part  or  text  of  the  Talmud,  forming  a 
compendinm  of  dedsions,  based  on  oral  tradi- 
tions, respecting  the  laws  and  religions  rites 
of  the  Jews,  and  finit  system f^ioally  amnged 
by  the  patriarch  Rabbi  Judab  the  Holy  andhis 
school,  toward  the  close  of  the  2d,  or  aoeord- 
ing  to  others  in  the  first  half  of  the  3d  oentnry. 
It  is  written  in  Hebrew,  and  divided  into  rix 
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principal  puis  and  6S  treatisei.  Of  tii«  for- 
mer, me  iBt  treats  chia&j  of  probers  and  tbe 
dnties  of  hnsbandmen ;  the  2fi,  festivals;  the 
8d,  marriage  relationB;  the  4th,  judicial  snb- 
jectB;  the  6th,  matters  oonceming  the  temple; 
and  the  6th,  the  institntions  respecting  pnrifi- 
ostion-  For  a  full  antdjeia  of  the  contents  of 
the  Miahnah,  see  Hert«g's  Seal  Bncyklop^ie, 
article  Thaltnud,  which  eJso  oontuns  an  eztraot 
from  tike  Talmud,  showing  the  relation  of  the 
ICishnah  t«st  to  the  commentaries  (Gemara) 
of  the  early  rabbia.  Among  the  nmneroas 
separate  editions  of  the  Mishnah  are  those  bj 
Surenhuis  (6  vols,  fol,  Amsterdain,  1688-1708, 
translation  and  notes  in  Latin),  and  hj  Heine- 
mann  and  otheni  (6  vols.  4to,  Berlin,  lSai-'4, 
witit  pnnotiiat«d  text,  German  translation  in 
Hebrew  characters,  rabbinical  commentaries, 
and  brief  explanations).  A  free  translation  in 
German,  with  ocoasioDEbl  paraphrase  and  es- 
planatory  notes,  was  publis&ed  b?  Rabe  (3  vols. 
4to,  Onolzbach,  1T60-'6S).  De  Bola  and  Kap- 
hall  published  an  English  translation  of  18 
treatises  (London,  1S4S},  and  Geiger  a  valuable 
La&r-  imd  LaebiieK  eur  ^raehe  d«r  Mitchna 
(Breelan,  164G).— The  Mishnah  is  a  verj  im- 
portant aid  in  the  critical  stndj  of  the  New 
Teatament,  illustrati^  many  allusions  to  Jew- 
ish nsages.  Bat  in  Ohristian  Europe  this  body 
of  Jewtah  learning,  of  priceless  value  to  Ohris- 
tianitf  as  well  as  Judaism,  narrowly  escaped 
destmction  from  the  fanatical  violence  of  ig- 
norant zealots.  Onlj  a  few  mannscript  copies 
remain.  (See  Hebbkwb,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  &94-'6, 
andTAuccD.) 

MffiKOLCZ,  a  town  of  Hnngaty,  capital  of 
the  count;  of  Borsod,  near  the  9aj6,  and  on 
the  rulwBj  from  Pesth  to  Easchan,  BO  m.  N. 
E.of  Pesth;  pop.  in  1670,  31,199.  Itisdtua' 
ted  at  the  foot  of  a  vine-alad  moonUin  called 
Avas.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  five  oburchea, 
ft  convent,  a  »ynag<^e,  three  gjmnaaia,  a  large 
oonntj  house,  a  theatre,  and  a  fine  hospitfiJ. 
The  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Hagjars,  who 
are  the  majorit]',  Rascians,  Slovaks,  Germans, 
and  Jews,  are  actively  engaged  in  trade  aud 
manuf aotnres ;  the  wine  trade  is  important. 
A  large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1648. 

MffiHIi.    See  Matesss. 

MlflNSSAfiiS,  an  Algonqoin  tribe  originally 
found,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  at 
the  moutb  of  a  river  of  the  same  name  north 
of  Lake  Huron.  After  the  destmction  of  the 
Hurons  they  fled  inland,  and  then  moved  to 
Keweenaw  on  Lake  Superior,  but  returned  be- 
fore 16T0  to  their  old  ground.  Missions  were 
then  attempted  among  tliem,  but  they  were 
•trongly  attached  to  their  snperatitioiis  and  to 
polygamy.  They  took  part  in  the  assassination 
of  the  Siouz  deputies  at  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  in 
IBTS,  which  drew  on  the  western  Algonqnins 
the  fnry  of  that  nation.  About  1700  Uiey  be- 
gan to  treat  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  to  move 
eastward,  so  that  by  1716  they  were  soattered 
along  tbe  northern  lina  of  the  lakes  from  their 
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old  home  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  most  of  them 
beingnorthof  Lake  Ontario.  When  tbe  strag- 
gle between  France  and  England  began,  they 
were  the  only  Oanadian  tribe  whom  the  Eng- 
lish won  over  through  the  Hix  Nations,  who 
adopted  them  as  a  seventh  nation  in  1746. 
They  aided  the  English  in  arms,  and  traded  at 
Oswego;  but  tbe  lu^^lish  ueglected  them,  and 
when  war  again  broke  ont  the  Mississagas 
showed  little  inclination  to  Join  them.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  were  again  secured  by  the 
French.  After  the  fall  of  the  French  power 
they  made  a  treaty  with  Ool.  Brsdstreet,  but 
took  an  active  part  in  Pontiao's  war.  They  were 
also  active  in  toe  Miami  war  aghast  tbe  United 
States  in  1792-'3,  and  in  the  hostile  movements 
of  the  eii  Nations  in  the  war  of  1812.  Their 
only  settiement  in  the  United  States  was  a  tem- 
porary one  at  Erie ;  they  are  now  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada.  Misdona 
have  been  established  among  tiiem  since  1624 
by  the  Methodists  and  the  New  England  com- 
pany, and  they  are  improving.  They  comprise 
the  Mississagaa  of  Mud,  Rice,  and  Scngog  lakes, 
returned  in  1669  at  SIB,  and  in  16TS  at  S06. 
The  Rice  I^ke  Indians  sold  most  of  their  lands 
in  1618  for  an  annuity  of  £740.  Those  on 
Scngog  lake  reside  on  600  acres  bongbtby  them 
in  1643.  All  these  bands  cultivate  the  soil  and 
have  comfortable  honses  and  chapels.  In  1878 
the  Mississagaa  at  Alnwick  numbered  20fi; 
they  formerly  roamed  destitute  around  Quints 
bay.  The  Miseissagas  of  OrMlt  river,  lately 
removed  to  the  Grand,  numbered  216  in  1878. 
They  embraced  Christianity  and  began  to  im- 
prove in  1624  under  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  Jones,  a  half-breed. 

MIS81L  (Lat  miuaU),  the  mass  book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  containing  the  daily 
eucharistio  service  for  the  whole  year.  During 
the  first  eight  centuries  the  ports  to  be  recited 
or  sung  by  the  bishop  or  priest,  the  deacon, 
sut>deacon,  and  choir,  were  arranged  in  separate 
volumes.  The  sacramentary,  or  missal  proper, 
contained  what  immediately  related  to  uie  con- 
secration of  tlie  enoharist  (the  sacrament  by 
preeminence),  such  as  tbe  canon,  with  the  pre- 
faces and  coUects ;  the  evangelary  or  deaconV 
book  contained  either  one  of  tbe  four  gospels, 
or  all  four  in  a  volnme,  or  only  tbe  passagea 
selected  and  arranged  for  daily  mass ;  the  leo- 
tionary  or  epistolary  contained  the  lessons 
from  the  other  portions  of  tbe  Bible  which 
were  sung  by  the  subdeacon ;  in  the  antiphona- 
ry  or  gradual  were  found  tbe  anthems,  psalma, 
and  hymns  chanted  by  the  choir  thronghout 
Gto  service;  and  in  the  benedictional  were  the 
solemn  forms  of  benediction  pronounced  over 
tbe  people  before  communion  on  the  great  fe»- 
tivafs.  St.  Jerome,  by  order  of  Pope  Damasns, 
collected  the  four  gospels  into  one  volume, 
with  tables  indicating  the  passages  for  daily 
use.  The  deacon's  and  subdeacon's  books  soon 
contuned  respectively  only  the  tabulated  gos- 
pels and  lessons  of  the  daily  mass.  The  evan- 
gelary in  particular  was  often  splendidly  iUn- 
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minated,  and  its  rich  cover  was  adomod  vith 
precious  stones.  The  most  ancient  known  is 
that  of  Vercalli,  said  to  have  been  entirely  writ- 
ten hy  St.  Eusebias,  bishop  of  that  dtj  (died 
abont  370).— In  the  Bth  oentory  (see  Litdrot) 
all  these  fieparat«  parts  were  anited  in  one  vol- 
ume, called  plenarj  misaal,  the  use  of  which 
wasmade  obligatorjinallchurohes.  Thaevan- 
gabry,  lectionary,  and  antiphonarj  have  been 
continued  in  Beparate  volumes,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  inferior  ministare  and  the  choir. 
The  Roman  miss^  conusta  of  tliree  principal 
parts:  1,  the  Proprium  Miuarvrndt  Tempore, 
containing  the  formularies  tor  the  masses  of 
the  Bandajs;  2,  the  PropHum  MUtarwn  de 
SanetU,  contiunine  ipedal  formularies  of  masa 
for  the  festivals  of  several  saints;  8,  the  Com- 
mune SaneUfrwn,  containing  general  formola- 
riea  for  classes  of  sunts  (as  apostles,  martjrs, 
confessors,  &c),  serving  as  an  appendix  to  the 
second  part  for  snch  saints  as  have  no  special 
service  assigned  them.  The  Ordo  Mitta,  con- 
taining that  part  of  the  mass  which  is  invari- 
able, is  inserted  in  the  first  part  of  the  missal 
between  Satnrday  of  Passion  week  and  Easter. 
(Oonoemiug  the  Ambrosian,  MoEarabio,  and 
Galilean  missals,  see  Ijt0hot.)  Some  diooeaes 
and  religious  orders  have  in  an  appendix  special 
formularies  for  the  masses  of  certain  favorite 
saints;  but  the  oongr^ation  of  rites,  to  which 
belongs  the  direction  of  litiirgic  matters,  dis- 
oonntenaoces  everything  that  tends  to  lessen 
nniformity. — See  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  Hie- 
rurgia  (3  vols.,  London,  1883;  Sd  ed.,  1  voL, 
18S1),  and  "The  Church  of  our  Fathers,  as 
seen  in  St.  Osmond's  Rite  for  the  Oathedral  of 
BaJisbnrj"  (3  vols^  London,  1849). 

mSailTKBE,  a  S.  central  county  of  the  S. 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  watered  by  the  Manis- 
tee and  Mnskegon  rivers;  area,  67S  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  18T0,  ISO.  The  surface  is  rolling  and 
well  timbered,  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile. 
Capital,  Falmouth. 

MISSINNIPPI  BITBL    See  Cburohill. 

■[88IOM9,  Fardga.  In  a  tbeologicsl  sense, 
this  term  denot«s  the  efforts  made  by  the  pro- 
fessors ol  a  religions  creed  to  propagate  tneir 
doctrines  in  countries  following  other  religions 
persuasions.  The  disciples  of  Ohrist  received 
from  their  master  the  command :  "  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  tbe  gospel  to  every 
oreature."  In  compliance  with  tnis  call,  the 
apostolic  chnrch  at  once  began  misaionar}'  op- 
erations on  a  larger  scale  than  the  world  had 
ever  seen  before.  Unfortunately  the  records  of 
this  first  brilliant  period  of  the  missionary  his- 
tory of  the  chnrch  have  been  mostly  lost ;  bnt 
enough  has  been  preserved  to  show  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Ohristianity  were  taught  by  the  apofl- 
tles  themselves  and  their  disciples  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Roman  empire.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  let  century  the  heroic  missionary 
efforta  of  the  chnrch  had  called  into  existence 
namerous  and  flooriahing  congregations  in  the 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Itidy,  the  islands 
of  the  Hedit«rranean,  northern  Africa,  India, 
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and  probably  aeveral  other  oountriea.  &i  Om 
2d  and  Sd  oentnries  we  see  the  missionaries  sno- 
cessfnl  in  parts  of  sonthem  Germany,  Gaol,  Ara- 
bia, and  Ethiopia.  Under  Oonstantine  Chris- 
tianity became  the  state  chnrch,  and  the  custom 
was  gradnally  introduced  of  using  coerdve 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  Chriatian 
doctrines.  The  misuonary  zeal  seems  not  to 
have  abated,  bot  it  is  frequently  difficult  for  the 
historian  to  determine  what  share  the  misuonn 
and  what  the  aeonlar  arm  had  severally  in 
completing  the  Ohristianization  of  the  variona 
countries  constituting  the  Roman  empire.  At 
the  deatb  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Sth  centary  Ireland  poneseed  nnmer- 
ons  floarishing  ohorches  and  monoatio  schools, 
which  became  during  the  next  two  centuries 
nurseries  of  missionaries  for  Great  Britain  and 
continental  Europe.  Thns  from  lonaOolumba 
and  his  companions  evangelized  Scotland,  and 
his  suooeasors  sent  missionaries  and  monks  to 
the  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys,  and  Iceland;  while 
Colombanus  and  his  followers  planted  mionaa- 
teries  and  achools  in  Gaul,  Switzerland,  north* 
em  Germany,  and  Lombardy.  England,  too, 
as  soon  as  she  had  been  restored  to  the  faith 
by  Augustin,  sent  misuonaries  to  Oarmany, 
to  whose  labors  Boniface  gave  unity.  After 
him  another  great  Englishman,  Alcnin,  gnided 
and  encouraged  in  the  same  direction  Lindger 
and  Willehad,  who  preached  successfully  to 
the  Saxons  and  Frisians,  and  Amo,  who  was 
equally  successful  among  the  Huns.  Under 
Louis  le  DSbonnaire  these  missionary  efforts 
were  kept  up  by  the  schools  founded  by  Boni- 
face at  Utrecht  and  elsewhere.  The  first  seeda 
of  Ohristianity  were  then  sown  in  Jutland,  the 
Danish  islands,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  by  Aroh- 
biehop  Ebbo,  Anscariua,  and  others.  In  the 
East,  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  Persia  were  the 
most  important  misuonary  fields.  After  the 
separation  of  the  eastern  church  from  the  west- 
ern, the  interest  in  the  missionary  cause  almost 
wholly  ceased  in  the  former.  The  pri^resB 
of  Ohristianity  eastward  was  arrested,  while  s 
conwderable  portion  of  its  own  territory  was 
token  possession  of  by  the  Hobammedans.  The 
Nestoriana  continued  for  a  long  time  to  carry- 
on,  especially  in  China  and  India,  suooessfal 
missionary  operations,  of  which  little  is  now 
known.  The  Latin  church  continued  her  spir- 
itual conquests  in  northern  Europe.  The  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms  were  finally  gained  oVer 
one  after  another  in  the  10th  and  11th  centu- 
ries. Cyril  and  Methodius  opened  for  Chris- 
tianity the  way  to  the  great  Slavic  race,  by 
preaching  to  the  Ehazors,  Bnltcarians,  and  Mo- 
ravians. Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  was  mar- 
tyred in  a  mission  among  the  Prussians.  From 
Iceland,  missionaries  accompanied  the  odventn- 
rous  Norsemen  on  their  expeditions  of  discov- 
ery; and  Greenland  is  believed  to  have  received 
from  them  the  first  account  of  Ohristianity 
and  the  first  foundation  of  a  Christian  churoh. 
The  extension  of  Christianity  in  northern 
Eorope  was  in  some  instances  procured  bj 
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mMtu  which  chnrchmen  themselTce  diuvowed 
and  DondeDulod.  Thm  Alcnin  openl;  oemiured 
GhArlemagne  for  the  oppressive  measures  bj 
whioh  that  emperor  compelled  the  pagan  8ai- 
ODS  to  receive  baptism.  This  habitaal  inter- 
ference of  the  eastern  and  western  emperon, 
while  it  Injured  the  oaase  it  was  designed  to 
serve,  did  not  prevent  zealoos  missionaries  in 
ever]' oonntrj  from  risking  their  lives  in  preach- 
ing to  the  heathen.  The  farther  treatment  of 
the  SDbject  ma;'  be  more  convenientl;  divided 
under  two  heads.  I.  Bohah  Catbouo  Mib- 
aiONH.  A  new  mlssionarj  seal  awoke  in  the 
Boman  Cathotio  ohnrch  after  the  foundation 
of  the  mendicant  orders,  whioh  endeavored  to 
eioel  each  other  in  extending  the  temtor  j  of 
their  church.  Innooent  IV.  in  1246,  and  St. 
Lonii  in  1248,  sent  mendicant  friars  as  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Mongols ;  and  in  128& 
John  de  Monte  Oorvino  translated  the  New 
Testament  and  Psalms  into  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage. Several  bishops  were  appointed  for 
China,  where  the  mission  assumed  large  dimen- 
sions, but  half  a  centnr^  later  it  was  nearlv 
exterminated.  Toward  the  close  of  the  14th 
centnrf  the  Frandscans  supported  a  flourishing 
mission  in  northern  Persia,  with  about  10,000 
adherents.  The  misuonaries  to  the  East  did 
not  confine  their  tabors  to  the  pagans,  hut  also 
endeavored  to  bring  about  a  onion  of  the  eaet- 
em  episcopal  denominations,  and  were  parti; 
mcceesfal  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Oopta,  and  others.  Jo  the  16th  century 
Portuguese  missionaries  settled  in  the  islands 
discovered  h;  their  countrymen,  and  with  the 
■Jdof  the  seoolar  arm  soon  effeoted  the  nominal 
Ohristianization  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira 
(I418-'lfl),  of  the  AzoTW  n482-'6T),  and  of 
several  districts  along  the  African  coast  (1486- 
'97).  Tory  extensive  new  fields  for  missions 
were  opened  by  the  discovery  of  America  in 
1492,  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the  cape  of 
Qood  Hope  in  1487.  Great  numbers  of  mission- 
arisB  volunteered  b>  be  sent  to  the  newly  discov- 
ered countries,  and  in  the  East  as  well  as  West 
Indies  missionary  operations  were  commenced 
on  a  very  large  scale.  In  tiie  East  Indies  the 
biihoprio  of  Goawaa  established  in  1620  under 
Franciscan  missionaries,  several  other  bishops 
for  the  East  were  appointed  and  sent  out  by 
the  Portuguese  government,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  were  prevdled 
npon  to  nnite  with  the  Roman  Oatholio  church. 
In  Mexico  and  Oentral  and  South  America,  the 
Ifltb  oentur;  completed  the  victory  bt  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  missions,  as  far  as  the  country 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  aid  of  the  inquisition  was  invoked  to  snp- 

fireas  the  pa^an  worship. — An  eitraprdinary 
mptdse  to  missionary  laoors  was  given  by  the 
eotabli^ment  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  As 
•hortl;  b^ore  a  large  part  of  Europe  had  sep- 
arated from  the  Roman  Oatholic  church,  they 
directed  thdr  efforts  equally  to  the  conversion 
of  the  pagans  and  to  inducing  the  Protestante 


and  eastern  Ohristiana  to  submit  ag«n  to  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
who  has  been  canonized  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Indies  and  Japan,  surpassed  all  Christian  mis- 
sionaries who  bad  lived  since  the  apostolic  age 
in  the  extent  of  his  misaionary  travels,  and  ui 
the  number  of  converts  whom  he  boptized. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  about  100  Jesuits 
were  laboring  in  the  East  Indies.  Soon  after, 
the  east  of  Asia  presented  the  brightest  pros- 

feots.  But  it  is  particularly  in  Spanish  and 
ortuguese  America  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
found  a  fruitful  field.  Their  first  "missions" 
or  Christian  parishes  along  the  FaranA  and  the 
Urugnay  were  again  and  again  destrojed  by 
the  Mamelucos,  who  only  aimed  at  reducing 
the  natives  to  slavery.  But  having  obtained 
from  the  home  government  official  decreea 
declaring  the  Indian  converts  to  he  free  men 
and  forbidding  the  European  settlers  to  molest 
or  hold  intercourse  with  them,  a  native  Chris- 
tian population  of  between  100,000  and  200,000 
were  united  nnder  the  missionarieB,  taught  the 
art  of  agriculture,  and  governed  peacefully  for 
a  period  of  80  years.  A  similar  result  was 
reached  in  the  mining  districts  of  Peru ;  while 
Jesnils,  Franciscans,  and  Dominicans  vied  with 
each  other  in  civilizing  the  wild  tribes  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  along  the 
head  waters  and  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  In 
New  Granada  the  missionaries  were  no  less  ac- 
tive both  among  the  native  populations  and  the 
numerous  African  slaves  ■  the  most  conspio- 
uons  among  them  was  the  Jesuit  Pietro  Claver, 
called  "  the  apostle  of  Cartagena,"  who  is  uii 
to  have  instructed  and  haptized  upward  of  200,- 
000  ne^o  slaves.  Frescott,  in  lis  "  Conquest 
of  Mexico,"  recounts  the  enlightened  efrorte 
of  Cortes  to  obtain  efficient  missionaries  for  the 
natives.  The  Angustinians,  Franciscans,  and 
Bominicans  responded  to  his  call,  and  did  much 
to  civilize  and  protect  the  indigenous  tribes, 
while  eetablisbing  everywhere  schools  end  col- 
leges. Later  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  were  attended  with 
the  same  success  as  in  South  America,  and 
their  missions  were  ruined  in  the  last  century 
by  the  same  causes.  The  Philippines  became 
a  Catholic  country  under  the  rule  of  Philip 
II.,  and  even  in  tjie  mighty  empire  of  Japan 
the  conversion  of  a  nnmber  of  princes  prom- 
ised the  speedy  victory  of  Christianity,  when 
internal  wars  and  dread  of  foreign  rule  called 
forth  (after  1687)  a  bloody  persecution,  which 
ended  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury in  what  was  thought  to  be  the  com- 
plete extirpation  of  Christianity.  In  China, 
several  Jesuits,  especially  Ricci  and  Schall, 
obtained  great  influence  at  the  court  by  means 
of  their  astronomical  and  mathematicd  knowl- 
edge, and  among  the  educated  classes  of  the 
people  by  the  olaasic  works  which  tb^  com- 
posed in  the  Chinese  langnage ;  and  this  ex- 
tennve  Influence  was  used  with  great  succesa 
in  guning  converts  for  tbeir  creed.  While 
Spanish  missionarieti  from  Mexico  were  preo- 
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ing  northward,  liia  French  in  1608  began  to 
send  misaionaries  to  North  Amerioa,  and  ee- 
tabliahed  proiperous  Bettlementa  among  the 
AbenaqniB,  Horons,  Iroqnois,  and  other  Lodiaa 
tribes.  Biard,  Brebenf,  Lalemaut,  and  B6ba»- 
tien  Kosle  were  the  most  celebrated  among 
those  who  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  thoc- 
oaghlf  organizing  the  oolonies  of  native  ChriB- 
tians.  The  French  miBaions  gradaallf  advanced 
up  the  Bt.  Lawrence  and  along  the  lakes.  In 
Abysdnia  repeated  efforts  were  made  from 
1S60  to  1G34,  moatlj  bf  Jesuits,  to  bring  the 
national  chnroh,  which  had  been  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  for  more  than 


entered  into  their  views,  and  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  order  was  appointed  patriarch ;  bot  at 
length  a  anccessful  Insarrection  thwarted  the 
project.  Several  other  portions  of  Africa  re- 
ceived Catholio  missionaries  in  the  coarse  of 
the  ITth  century,  as  Morocco  (16S0)  and  Mada- 
gascar (1649),  bnt  without  permanent  success. 
— In  the  16th  oentnry  the  Jesnit  missions  in 
the  East  greatlj  declined.  In  China  and  India 
thej  were  involved  in  a  controvere;  with  the 
Dominicans  respectinf  oertain  acoommodations 
to  native  cnstoms,  which  the  Jeeaits  regarded 
as  lawful,  while  the  Dominicans  stigmatized 
them  as  idolatrous.-  Rome  then  gave  against 
the  Jesoits  a  decision  which  has  since  been 
ouoelled;  and  from  that  time  the  prosperitj 
of  their  missions  declined.  In  Ohina,  more- 
over, a.  fierce  persecution  broke  ont,  which  be- 
tween 1732  and  1764  diminished  the  number 
of  Christians  from  800,000  to  100,000.  In 
Thibet,  the  Capnchins  tried  to  eetablbh  mis- 
dons,  but  with  only  slight  soccms.  A  larger 
nnmber  of  conversions  Were  made  in  Indo- 
Ohina,  especially  in  Ooohin  Ohina  and  Tonquin, 
and  the  Catholic  population  gradnallj  rose  to 
several  hundred  thousand,  mostly  attended  by 
native  priests.  A  firm  foundation,  amid  the 
ooatinaance  of  perseontion,  was  also  laid  in 
Oorea.    In  Africa  a  third  attempt  was  made 

S1760-'B4)  to  unite  the  Abyssinian  oharch  with 
tome,  bat  without  success.  The  Portngneee 
missions  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  almost  en- 
tirely decayed.  In  the  Spanish  and  Portngaese 
possessions  of  America  the  progress  of  the 
misuons  among  the  Indians  was  completely 
arrested  by  the  eipolsion  of  the  Jeauits,  and 
the  attitude  which  the  governments  of  Spain 
and  Portusal  assumed  toward  the  Roman  Oath- 
olic  oharch.  The  French  revolution  greatly 
diminished  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Ko- 
man  Catholio  church,  in  consequence  of  which 
nearly  all  the  foreign  missions  declined,  while 
some  were  given  np  entirely.  Since  1814  the 
operations  in  the  various  missionary  fields  have 
again  been  taken  np  with  renewed  zeal;  the 
number  of  missionary  bishops  and  prieatJ  has 
been  greatly  increased,  bnt  no  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses have  as  yet  been  annoauoed.  In  China 
proper,  in  Corea,  and  in  India,  the  Catholic 
population  has,  bowerer,  oonsiderably  risen. 


Cochin  China  and  Tonquin  enjoyed  likewiao 
for  some  time  a  season  of  great  proaperity, 
until,  about  1857,  the  persecntaon  to  which 
more  or  less  the  Christians  were  generallr 
exposed  assomed  such  dimensions  that  nearly 
all  the  priests  were  killed  or  obliged  to  fiee, 
and  nearly  every  congregation  was  scattered. 
This  led  in  18o8  to  an  intervention  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  which  t^minated  in 
16S3  in  the  cession  to  France  of  three  pror- 
inces,  and  in  stipulations  guaranteeing  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  Neverthe- 
less the  persecution  broke  out  more  fiercely  than 
ever  in  186B,  and  four  Christian  parishes  with 
about  10,000  converts  have  been  blotted  out. 
Japan  was  reopened  to  Catholio  missionanes 
in  consequence  of  the  treaties  of  1858,  and 
was  at  once  occupied  as  a  mission  field.  In 
the  summer  of  1868  a  most  cruel  persecution 
was  began  against  the  native  Christians,  espe- 
cially at  Nagasaki  and  vicinity.  The  imperial 
decree  recited  that  the  rigorous  measures  pur- 
sued in  the  17th  century  against  the  Christian 
religion  had  not  entirely  extirpated  it,  and  that 
of  late  the  number  of  Christians  had  confer- 
ably  increased.  Consequently  4,100  persons 
were  taken  away  from  their  homes  and  diatrib- 
among  E4  daimios,  who  were  to  istdate 


them  from  their  fellow  citizens  and  emrdor 
them  in  the  most  rigorous  penal  servitude.  The 
several  consuls  at  Nagasaki  and  the  ministera 


resident  at  Totdo  protested  in  vain  against  the 
merciless  act«  of  toe  government  In  1878  the 
representatives  of  the  Christian  powers  obtained 
a  promise  that  the  persecution  should  oeaae; 
bat  660  persons  bad  in  the  interval  perished  in 
prison.  The  whole  number  of  native  Cath- 
olics in  Japan  was  variously  estimated  in  187S 
at  from  13,000  to  34,000,  with  two  resident  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops.  The  missions  in  Turkey, 
and  more  particularly  those  among  the  eastern 
churches,  were  in  recent  times  greatly  enlarged, 
and  considerable  numbers  of  Armenians,  Jaco- 
bites, and  Nestorians  entered  into  union  with 
Rome.  The  same  step  was  taken  in  1869  by 
the  king  of  Tigr^  in  Abjaainia,  with  S0,000  of 
his  sabjeots.  The  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the 
French  gave  rise  to  some  enterprises  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Mohammedans,  bnt  witbont 
notable  results.  Special  missionary  aaso<4«- 
tions  were  formed  in  Austria  for  Ehartoom  in 
Nabia,  and  in  France  for  western  Africa ;  bnt 
the  majority  of  missionaries  were  swept  away 
by  the  deadly  climate  soon  aft«r  their  arrir^ 
at  the  missionflry  stations.  In  North  America, 
the  labors  among  the  Indians  were  taken  up 
again,  especially  by  the  Jesoits  and  Oblatee,  and 
the  missionaries  advanced  np  to  the  northern- 
most settiements  in  the  British  posseasio&s. 
In  South  America  the  Jesuits  have  made  repeat- 
ed attempta  at  reBntering  the  fields  of  their 
former  misNonary  labors  along  the  Parani, 
the  Amazon,  and  their  affluents ;  but  tiieir  ef- 
forts, being  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the 
local  authorities,  have  had  hut  a  partial  suo- 
oesB.    In  AostralBua  numerous  congregatiou 
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of  natiTes  have  been  formed,  espedally  in  New 
Zealand :  several  smaller  ialands,  as  Wallis  aod 
^tona,  Dave  been  wholly  gained  for  tUe  Ko- 
man  Catholic  church ;  and,  nnder  the  patron- 
age of  the  French,  a  firm  footing  htu  also  been 
obtdned  in  some  islands  which  had  been  pre- 
occupied by  Protestant  migaionAriea,  as  Tahiti 
and  the  Hawwian  islands. — The  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  haa  a  nunber  of  InBtitations  for  the 
training  of  miseionariea.  The  oldest  and  most 
celebraMd  among  them  is  the  propa^nda  in 
Rome.  (See  Pbopaoahda.)  Other  lostitutions 
of  this  kind  are  Greek,  German,  Fngliah,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Belgian,  and  South  American  colleges 
at  Rome,  and  the  Chinese  college  in  Naples, 
founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century 
by  an  Italian  miitdonary  in  China.  All  the 
pnpils  are  natives  of  China,  who,  after  being 
oraained  as  priests,  return  to  their  country  as 
missionaries.  At  Verona  is  a  seminary  which 
educates  priests  for  the  missions  of  central 
Africa ;  and  in  connection  with  this  the  "Af- 
rioan  Institnte"  of  Alexandria  trains  native 
missionaries.  The  Greek  seminary  at  Palermo 
edacates  priests  for  the  United  Greeks.  The 
American  college  at  Rome,  for  the  training  of 
missionary  priests  for  the  United  States,  was 
opened  by  Kns  IX.  in  ISBfl.  The  seminary  of 
fmdgn  misdons  at  Paris  is  probably  the  most 
frnitfnl  narsery  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 


I^  of  Old  Ilallows,  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  is 
of  growing  importance.  The  number  of  its 
pOfrila  amounts  to  abont  200.  It  mostly  trains 
priests  for  Irish  emigrants  to  Protestant  conn- 
tries  ;  hut  many  of  them  are  called  upon  to 
{reach  to  the  heathen  also,  especially  ^ose  in 
odia.  Moreover,  most  of  the  religious  orders 
educate  a  number  of  their  members  for  foreign 
missions,  and  some  of  them  have  soecial  houses 
for  this  purpose.  A  number  of  missionary 
dioceses  in  pagan  countries  are  intrusted  by  the 
propaganda  to  the  several  orders,  which  engage 
to  send  there  the  necessary  number  of  mission- 
aries. Those  most  nnmeronsly  represented  in 
the  foreign  mission  field  are  the  Jesuits,  Fran- 
cisoans.  Dominicans,  Lazarists,  the  I^cpus  so- 
ciety, the  Marists,  Capuchins,  and  Carmelites. 
There  are  also  supported  in  the  missions  a  nnm- 
ber  of  seminaries  for  the  truning  of  a  native 
clergy,  of  which  that  at  Penang  in  British  Asia 
is  one  of  the  largest. — The  first  general  asso- 
dation  for  the  support  of  Catholic  missions 
was  formed  at  Lyons,  France,  in  183S,  nnder 
the  name  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith."  The  society  gradually  extended 
over  nearly  all  countries  of  the  globe.  Its 
members  pledge  themselves  to  pay  one  son  a 
week.  Its  total  receipts  in  1878  amounted  to 
6,6S9,S7B  franos.  It  publishes  a  bi-monthly 
periodical,  the  "Annals  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  FaitK"  of  which  more  than  200^000  copies 
are  issned  in  French,  German,  Enghah.  Itahan, 
Spaniah,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Po- 
liah  iangnagea.  The  society  oontribntee  to  the 
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support  of  all  Roman  Catholic  missions.  An 
important  auxiliary  to  this  society  is  the  "As- 
sociation of  the  Holy  Childhood  of  Jesns,"  a 
children's  missionary  society,  founded  in  Paris 
in  1844,  for  baptizing  and  reacuing  pagan  chil- 
dren of  China,  and,  if  possible,  for  providing 
a  Christian  education  for  them.  Its  annual  re- 
ceipts amount  to  about  1,G00,000  francs.  The 
Leopoldiue  association  in  Austria,  and  the  Louis 
association  of  Bavaria,  support  almost  exclu- 
sively missions  among  the  German  emigrants 
in  North  America.  Ilie  St.  Mary's  association 
of  Austria  was  established  for  the  sole  support 
of  the  Anstrian  missions  in  Ehartoom.  France 
has  special  associations  for  the  support  of  the 
missions  in  western  Africa,  for  the  foundation 
of  Christian  schools  in  Turkish  Asia,  and  for 
missions  among  the  Mohammedans. — The  prin- 
cipal Roman  Catholic  missionary  fields  in  pagan 
countries  at  present  are ;  China,  with  a  bish- 
opric in  the  Portuguese  possessions,  22  vicari- 
ates apostolic,  8  prefectures  apostolic,  and  a 
native  Catholic  population  estimated  at  700,000 ; 
Anam,  said  to  nave  7  vicariates  apostolic,  C8 
European  and  20G  native  priests,  with  1,280,- 
000  Christians;  and  India  and  Ceylon,  which 
have,  besides  an  archbishop  at  Goa  and  8 
bishops  for  the  Portuguese  possessions,  SO  vic- 
ars apostolic,  and  a  population  of  147,000,  of 
which  only  a  very  small  portion  are  Englisii, 
Irish,  French,  and  Portuguese  Catholics,  the 
others  being  natives.  The  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Africa  lire  mostly  in  the  Por- 
tuguese, French,  English,  and  Spanish  poaaea- 
sions.  The  most  important  missions  among 
the  pagans  are  carried  on  in  and  near  the  French 
possessions  in  Senegamhia.  tn  Natal,  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Gallaa  in  central  Africa. 
In  Polynesia  there  are  7  vicariates  apostolic  for 
the  native  population.  New  Zealand  is  re- 
ported to  have  6,000  native  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  Hawaiian  islands  still  more.  Themem- 
twrship  of  the  chnrch  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America  amounts  to  several  thousand^ 
and  is  constantly  increasing. — See  Lockman, 
"Travels  of  the  Jesuits  into  various  parts  of 
the  World"  (2  vols.,  London,  1782);  Zrt(r«i(f*- 
AmtM  el  mt-MiuM  (26  vols.,  Paris,  1780-'88); 
W.  J,  Kip,  "  Jesuit  Missions  in  NortJi  America  " 
(New  York,  1848);  De  Smet,  "Oregon  Mia- 
sions"  (184T);  Hue,  "  Christianity  in  China, 
Tartary,  and  Thibet"  (2  vols.,  London,  18B8); 
J.  G.  Shea,  "Ilistory  of  Catholic  Missions 
among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States  " 
(New  York,  1855);  Relation  det  Jiivitei  (8 
vols.,  Quebec,  1858);  Marshall,  "History  of 
Missions"  (2  vols.,  London  and  New  York); 
and  Annaltt  de  la  propagation  de  la  foi  since 
1888.  11,  Protestant  IfcsBiONB.  The  reform- 
ers were  not  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  giving  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen.  Luther  took  frequent 
opportunity  to  remind  the  Christians  of  the 
"misery  of  pagans  and  Turks,"  and  to  exhort 
to  prayers  for  them,  and  to  the  sending  of 
missionaries  to  them.  While  the  Protestant 
chnrch  waa  itaelf  struggling  tor  an  ezistenoe, 
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howeTsr,  the  time  wu  not  anepioioiu  for 

inaa^nratiiig  esteneiTe  musionar;  operations. 
Yet  a  beginning  waa  made  in  1666.  Villega- 
gnon,  a  knight  of  Halto,  under  the  pAtronage 
of  Hemy  II.  of  Frauoe,  began  the  fonoadoii 
of  a  French  colon;  in  Brazil,  and,  on  tba 
promise  that  the  reformed  religion  should  bo 
tanght  there,  14  gpiritaal  teachers  were  for- 
niahed  by  Oalvin.  On  landing  in  1566,  thej 
immediately'  set  themselTes  to  work  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  fatnre  chnrch,  hnt  their  ef- 
forts were  soon  arrested,  aa  ViUegagnon  de- 
manded and  obtained  their  retnrn  to  France. 
Boiiie  evangelical  prinoea  showed  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  oaose.  GostaTiis  Vasa  of  Swe- 
den, in  whose  dominion  paganiam  still  existed 
among  the  Lapps,  founded  a  mission  in  their 
oonntrj,  which  was  vigorously  sapport^d  bj 
aome  of  his  saocessors,  especially  dj  Charles 
IX.  Ifanj  of  tiie  German  princes,  as  Duke 
Ohristopher  of  Whrtemberg  and  Doke  Ernest 
the  Pions  of  Saxe-Gotha,  made  gre^  efforts  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  missionary  oanse. 
In  1684  a  German  baron,  Ernst  Ton  Wehi, 
published  two  pamphlets  in  order  to  awaken 
a  greater  interest  in  foreign  missions,  and 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  "  Jeans  Aasocia- 
tioD "  for  the  propf^tation  of  Christianity 
among  the  pagans.    Bnt  few  German  theoli 


land,  where  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister, 
and  then  set  out  as  a  missionary  to  Surinam, 
where  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  zealous  la- 
bors. About  this  time  three  Protestant  na- 
tions, the  Dutch,  English,  and  Danes,  began 
to  wrest  from  the  Spaniards  and  Fortngnese 
many  of  their  transmarine  possesmons,  and 
tbas  to  open  to  Protestant  missionaries  a  vast 
field  of  labor.  The  Dutch  founded  a  namtier 
of  colonies  in  the  Molaooa  islands,  Ceylon, 
and  Sumatra,  and  displayed  a  great  zeal 


efforts  were  not  always  pure;  thus,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oeylon  declared  that  only  those  na- 
tives wonld  get  any  kind  of  employment  from 
the  government  who  wonld  sign  the  Helvetio 
oonfesfflon.  This  declaration  indncad  thoa- 
Mods  to  demand  baptism,  which  was  generally 
refased  to  none  who  were  able  to  recite  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
At  tiie  close  of  the  ITth  century  abont  800,- 
000  Cingalese  bad  been  baptized.  There  were, 
however,  many  devoted  missionaries,  who 
earnestly  labored  to  spread  a  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity. The  learned  Walsua  of  Leyden  ad- 
vocated the  formation  of  a  missionary  semi- 
nary, and  the  Dutch  East  India  company  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  scheme,  the  execution 
of  which  proved  eminently  useful  to  the  cause 
of  reformed  religion. — The  early  settlers  of 
Kew  England  (1620)  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  psf;an  Indians  around  them. 
The  settlement  of  the  country  was  undertaken 
partly  as  a  mlsuonary  enterprise.    Indeed,  this 


was  embodied  in  the  Uassaohnsetla  ohartw,  m 

"  the  principal  end  of  the  plantation;"  and  the 
seal  of  the  colony  hsd  for  its  device  the  figure 
of  an  Indian,  with  the  words  of  the  Maoedo- 
niau  entreaty,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  In 
1646  the  Massachusetts  le^slatare  passed  an 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  Christian  mis- 
dona  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  aam«  year 
the  celebrated  John  Eliot,  "  the  ^>0Btle  of  the 
Indians,"  began  his  labors  among  them.  The 
first  Bible  printed  in  America  was  that  which 
he  translated  for  the  aborigines.  A  few  cop- 
ies of  that  Bible  are  still  in  existence,  but  no 
living  Indian  can  read  it.  But  Eliot  was  not 
the  first  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  natives. 
Thomas  Uaynew  began  his  labon  among  thcon 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1643,  and  soon  num- 
bered 800  converts,  ^ve  snooeesive  genen- 
tione  of  the  Mayhews  oontinned  these  labora. 
In  1674  the  Indians  of  the  district  were  ahoot 
8,000,  half  of  them  professing  Ghrislianity; 
but  in  1782  they  numbered  only  440.  Th« 
Rev.  John  Sergeant  and  Jonathan  Edwards 
did  like  missionary  service  among  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  in  western  Msasacbusetts,  and 
David  Brainerd  among  the  Delawares  of  east- 
ern New  York  and  New  Jersey. — A  vast 
scheme  of  uniting  all  the  Protestant  ohurchee 
of  the  world  into  one  great  misriouary  society 
was  conceived  by  Cromwell.  He  intended  to 
establish  a  Protestavt  college  for  the  defaoce 
and  propagation  of  the  evangelicsi  faith,  which 
was  to  consist  of  seven  directors  and  fonr  sec- 
retaries,  and  to  receive  from  the  state  a  fixed 
annual  support.  The  whole  earth  was  divided 
into  four  missioDary  provinces,  each  of  which 
was  to  have  Its  representative  in  the  college. 
Though  this  scheme  was  not  carried  throng 
it  prepared  the  English  nation  for  an  active 
support  of  the  missionary  societies  which  soon 
after  sprang  into  existence.  The  formation  of 
the  first  great  missionary  society  of  the  Prot- 
estant world  took  plaoe  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  cantnry.  Some  members  of  a  "  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge," 
which  had  been  founded  in  1698,  constituted 


the  name  of  "  SodetyTor  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  and  the  new 
association  was  sanoUoned  hy  WiUiatn  IIL 
The  orig^al  design  was  the  formation  of  colo- 
nial chnrohes,  and  mostly  for  this  purpose  the 
operations  have  been  extended  to  tne  Eaat  and 
Weet  Indies,  southern  Africa,  the  SeycheUee, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  In 
1878  it  had  484  ordained  missionaries,  inohi- 
ding  46  native  clersy  in  India,  833  teachers  and 
oatechists,  141  students  in  colleges  abroad,  and 
an  income  of  £110,369.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  infln- 
enoe  of  the  "  high  church"  school  at  preoent 
prevails  in  its  management.  The  "Scottish 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge," 
founded  in  1709,  labored  for  some  years  among 
the  North  Amerioan  Indians,  but  without  per- 
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manent  mocess.— Denmark,  thongb  it  had  Im- 
Kim  ID  1620  to  found  ooIohim  in  the  East  and 
Weet  Indies,  made  no  mSsaloDarj  eiertiona  in 
behalf  of  the  pagans  nntil  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick IV.,  who  in  ITll  eBtabliahed  an  annual 
appropriation  of  2,000  riz  dollara  for  misBion- 
ar;  pnrpogea,  and  in  1T14  organised  the  rojal 
coHc^  of  misdons.  ITnable  to  find  the  prop- 
er parsons  for  foreign  misBiona  in  Denmark, 


men,  Ziegenb&lff  and  Plntaoho,  for  establifihing 
a  misrion  in  Tranqnebar.  The  society  after- 
ward extended  their  Indian  miamona  oonddef' 
ably,  thongh  Denmark  took  very  little  inter- 
est in  t^em.  Most  of  the  miasionariea,  among 
whom  Christian  Friedrich  Schwartz  shone 
forth  as  a  model,  come  from  Germany,  and  the 
expenses  for  the  missions  in  the  territories  of 
the  East  India  oompany  were  mostly  defrayed 
by  the  London  society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge.  In  18S5  the  chief  missions  of  this 
body  were  transferred  to  the  aociety  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel;  and  in  1845,  when 
the  last  Danish  posseseioiu  in  India  were  trans- 
ferred to  Great  Britain,  the  labora  of  the  col- 
lege of  miaaions  there  ceased  altogether.  The 
impnlse  given  by  King  Frederick  IV.  to  the 
missionary  oanse  called  into  eristence  two  other 
remarkable  enterprises.  The  one  was  a  misaion 
in  Greenland,  commenced  in  1731  by  a  Norwe- 
gian pastor,  Hans  Egede ;  the  other  a  new  mis- 
sion to  Lapland,  nndertaken  by  the  Norwegian 
Thomas  von  Weaten.  Both  were  oondnet«d 
with  great  zeal  and  self-sacrifice.  Egede  in- 
dooed  the  king  to  establish  at  Copenhagen  a 
seminary,  which  truned  catechists  and  mis- 
sionaries for  the  Greenlanders,  nntil  the  mis- 
sion was  wholly  committed  to  the  Moravians. 
It  was  in  Copenhagen  also  that  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  received  hla  first  impulse  toward  spread- 
ing the  gospel.  On  his  retnm  to  Hermhot 
the  Moravians  engaged  at  once  in  the  oanse 
with  a  zeal  anpreoedented  in  the  history  of 
Protestantism.  The  support  of  foreign  mis- 
sions was  for  the  first  time  officially  declared 
to  be  a  dnty  of  the  entire  churoti,  and  an  offi- 
cial board  was  intrasted  with  the  charge  of  it 
The  guiding  principles  of  the  Moravians  were 
to  await  a  special  call  from  God  before  going 
to  any  part  of  the  pagan  world,  to  avoid  as 
mach  as  possible  selecting  missionary  fields 
preoccnpisd  by  others,  and  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  countries  which  were  among  the 
most  abandoned,  difficult,  and  miserable.  All 
the  missionaries  gained  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  their  snpiiort  by  mechanioal  or  agrionltaral 
labor;  and  the  oongregations  of  natives,  which 
were  all  organized  ^ter  the  model  of  the 
chnrch  at  home,  were  likewise  bound  to  con- 
tribnt«  for  missionary  pnrposes.  Tbns  their 
enterprises  stand  forth  as  a  great  saccess.  The 
fields  wbioh  they  oocnpied  m  saocession  were 
the  Danish  West  India  Islands  (1782),  Qreen- 
tand  (1788),  North  American  Indians  (1734),' 
"--'         (1780),  South  Africa  (178S.  renewed 


in  1793),  Jamaica  (17S4),  Antigna  (l7Se),  Bar- 
badoes  (1796X  Labrador  (1770),  St.  Kitta 
{177C),  Tobago  (1790,  renewed  in  1827),  the 
Mosquito  coast  (1846),  ADstraJia  (1849),  and 
Thibet  (1668).  In  1878  they  reported  in  all 
90  stations,  822  mieetonary  "agents,"  1,427 
native  helpers,  21,969  commnnicanta,  and  an 
income  of  £16,017.  One  ont  of  every  50  of 
its  oommnnicanta  is  engaged  in  mission  service, 
with  three  timee  as  many  members  in  its  mission 
ohnrches  aa  in  those  at  home. — There  is  a  great 
gap  in  the  history  of  Protestant  missions  from 
1732  to  1792.  No  new  society  was  formed,  and 
no  eflorts  were  made  for  the  propagatiDn  of 
Christianity  except  by  the  few  agencies  above 
mentioned.  Toward  the  close  of  the  18tb  cen- 
tury there  arose  a  widespread  dissatisfaotioii 
with  the  results  of  the  rationalistic  intelleo- 
tnalism  of  the  day,  and  a  powerful  conntercor- 
rent  led  vast  numbers  back  to  a  belief  in  the 
supreme  necessity  of  experimental  religion  and 
personal  piety.  At  the  same  dme,  members 
of  different  communloaa  longed  to  find  ways 
of  working  together  for  a  common  Chris- 
tianity, in  spite  of  denominational  difterencee. 
The  first  foreign  missionary  society  bom  of 
this  movement  was  the  Baptist  of  England, 
established  in  1792.  The  effect  of  this  exam- 
ple throughout  Ohristendom  was  unparalleled. 
Other  societies  arose  in  England  and  America, 
until  almost  every  religious  denomination  had 
ita  own.  Money  was  freely  given,  mission- 
aries were  sent  abroad,  and  converts  from 
paganism  were  multiplied.  In  continental  Eu- 
rope the  interest  in  the  misuonary  cause  devel- 
oped more  alowly.  but  has  attained  considerable 
proportions.  Bnef  sketches  of  the  most  im- 
portant Protestant  misBionary  societies  follow, 
arranged  according  to  naticmality.  1.  Britith 
SoeietU*.  The  Baptist  society,  already  named, 
was  the  first^raanlied  October  2, 1792,  nnder 
the  lead  of  William  Carey,  who  was  also  ita 
first  missionary.  He  went  to  India  in  1T9S, 
and  Serarapore  soon  became  the  cectre  of 
successful  and  extensive  missionary  operations. 
A  controversy  between  the  Serampore  miseioQ 
and  the  parent  society  brought  on  a  separation 
lasting  ten  years,  during  which  the  two  soci- 
eties acted  Independently,  but  it  did  not  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  miasion.  The  Bible  entire 
or  in  parts  was  issued  from  the  Seramnore 
press  in  37  different  versions,  and  the  scnool 
operations  were  singnlarly  prosperous.  Among 
&6  miaaionaries,  Marahman  and  Ward  were 
^edally  distingaished.  Besides  India,  the 
West  Indies,  west«m  Africa,  and  France  re- 
ceived missionaries  from  the  Baptist  society. 
In  the  West  Indies,  the  churches  in  Jamaica 
separated  from  the  home  society  in  1843,  and 
charged  themselves  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  mismon.  In  western  Africa,  the  mission- 
aries were  expelled  in  1608  by  the  Spanish 
government  from  the  ialand  of  Fernando  Po, 
and  their  missions  forcibly  suppressed.  The 
society  now  has  missiona  in  France,  Norway, 
Italy,  western  Africa,  India,  Ohina,  and  the 
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Vest  Indies,  with  433  stetioni,  8T  misdoo&ries, 
329  oatiTfl  pagtors  and  preaohers,  33,414  com- 
municaiits,  380  teaohere,  12,101  acholare,  and 
an  income  of  £40,360.  The  General  or  Ar- 
miniait  Baptist*  formed  a  separate  societj  in 
181fl,  and  began  a  mission  at  Oriasa,  India,  in 
1632,  and  at  Ningpo,  Olilna,  id  1S46.  In  1878 
they  had  8  stations  in  India,  7  missionaries,  IC 
Dative  preachers,  781  commnnioants,  and  an 
income  of  £14,316,  mnch  of  whioli  is  rused  in 
India  where  the  work  is  done.  The  mission  in 
Ningpo  has  ceased  after  a  feeble  ezistenoe,  and 
one  has  been  commenced  in  Rome.— The 
"London  Misaionar^r  Society"  owed  its  ori^ 
to  a  spirited  paper  in  the  "Evangelical  Maga- 
zine," ad vooattng  the  formation  of  amiBaionar; 
sooiety  on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  An  in- 
vitation for  that  purpose  was  nlgned  by  18  In- 
dependent, 7  Freahyterian,  S  Wealeyan,  and  8 
Episcopal  clergymen ;  and  the  oonstitntive  as- 
sembly took  place  Sept.  32,  179&,  in  a  ohapel 
of  the  ooanteas  of  Huntingdon.  The  islands  of 
the  Paciflo  were  aeleoted  as  llie  first  miaaionarj 
field,  and  39  yoang  men  were  seleotod  from  the 
large  number  of  those  who  had  offered  them- 
selves. On  March  4,  1707,  the  missionaries 
landed  on  Tahiti  and  opened  the  Brst  mission 
of  the  London  society.  Boon  the  society  oc- 
cupied also  China  and  Qio  East  Indies,  where 
Morrison  and  Milne  prepared  a  translatjon 
of  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  the  islands  o(  the 
Indian  arohipel^^  and  Mauritius,  southern 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Ouiana,  and  North 
Amerioa.     Their  most  important  statioas 


in  southern  Africa,  where  MoSat  and  Living- 
stone distinguished  themselves,  and  in  Mada- 
gascar. In  1878  the  society  had  1G6  ordwn. 
ed  misaionariea,  175  native  ordained  ministers, 
4,008  nadve  preachers,  BT,S67  communieanta, 
%901  sohoola,  73,389  pupils,  and  an  income  of 
£11S,909,  of  which  about  £31,BG0  was  from 
English  and  native  contributions  in  the  mission 
fields.  The  society  stjll  adheres  to  its  origi- 
nal basis,  avoiding  denominational  difilerencea 
of  doctrine  and  church  government;  hnt  the 
subsequent  organization  of  separate  denomi- 
national societies  has  left  the  London  society 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Independents. — The 
**  Church  Missionary  Society  "  was  orgaiuzed 
April  13,  179H,  by  distinguished  men  belong- 
ing to  the  evangeUcal  school  of  the  estahlisbmi 
church,  among  whom  Wilham  Wilberforce, 
Charles  Simeon,  and  others  took  an  aotdve  part 
Its  progress  was  slow  at  first;  no  mission- 
aries ooold  be  fonnd  for  it  in  England,  and 
it  employed  only  Germans.  Its  first  mission 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  was  nnsncoe«s- 
ful,  in  consequence  of  the  deleterious  climate 
and  the  plots  of  the  slave  traders ;  but  after 
1818  misnon  labors  were  very  prosperons  in 
Sierra  Leone.  In  1814  the  society  bad  sta- 
tions also  in  India  and  New  Zealand;   in  1832 


the  1 


1  1844  in  China;   and  to 


iser  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  la  187S  ft 
had  1S7  mission  stations,  307  European  mis- 
sionaries, 147  native  clergy,  3,378  catechieta 
and  teachers,  2S,SC5  commanioan(«,  and  45,- 
783  Boholers,  not  counting  4,856  communicants 
and  13,866  scholars  recently  transferred  to  the 
native  church  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  income  of 
the  society  for  1B78  reached  the  eztraordinary 
sum  of  £261,331,  nearly  £100,000  above  its 
usual  receipts.  The  preddent  of  the  society 
most  always  be  elected  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament  Vice  presidents  .are,  ao- 
oording  to  a  resolution  of  1841,  all  the  hi^opa 
of  the  Anglican  church.  Since  1635  the  soci- 
ety has  owned  a  missionary  institute  at  Isling- 
ton, which  has  room  for  60  students,  and  gen- 
erally oonnts  ahont  30.  The  low  church  part; 
of  the  establishment  has  always  had  a  decided 
control  over  this  aociety;  yet  sU  its  mission- 
aries have  to  submit  to  episcopal  ordinadon 
and  to  snhscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles;  even 
the  Germans  who  are  employed  by  the  sodety 
ore  now  no  longer  exempt  from  the  latter  ci 


Dr.  Thomss  Coke,  with  three  other  miaaion- 
aries,  went  to  the  West  Indiea.  After  the 
death  of  Wesley,  Coke  remiuned  at  the  lieod 
of  the  Wesleyon  misaiona,  and  crossed  the  At- 
lantic for  missionary  purposes  no  (ewer  tiian 
18  times.  Within  20  years  the  number  of 
Methodist  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies  and 
North  America  rose  to  48.  In  161S  Ooke  em- 
barked with  five  companions  for  the  East  In- 
diea,  but  died  before  that  country  was  reached. 
His  companions  founded  a  mission  in  Ceylon, 
which  soon  spread  to  the  mainland  of  India. 
As  long  as  Coke  lived,  the  administration  ot 
foreign  missions  lay  almost  eicinsiveiy  in  hia 
handfl,  under  the  advice  of  a  committee  ooa- 
siating  of  all  the  resident  Westeyan  ministers 
of  London;  but  after  his  death  the  neoesrity 
of  a  more  corap]et«  organiiation  was  felt.  The 
"Wealeyan  Miasionary  Society"  was  conati- 
tnted  in  1617,  and  soon  took  a  foremost  rank 
among  such  agendea.  It  has  missions  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portiu^,  Africa,  India,  China,  Austra- 
lia, Polynesia,  and  the  West  Indiaislands.  But 
much  the  larger  part  of  this  society's  work  is 
in  nominally  Christian  lands,  or  in  British  de- 
pendencies and  among  English  coloniata.  Even 
in  Africa  and  India  its  labors  are  much  among 
English-speaking  people;  but  its  moat  sucoeM- 
ful  missions  are  among  the  negroes  of  the  Weet 
Indies  and  among  the  heathen  and  cannibals  of 
the  Feejee  and  Friendly  islands.  In  1873  it 
had  in  ^  647  stations,  6,647  chapels  and  other 
preaching  placea,  1,130  ministers  and  aadstant 
missionaries,  4,763  other  paid  agents,  170,360 
communieanta,  15,616  probationers,  246,733 
pupils,  and  an  income  of  £167,993.— Beridee 
these  larger  societies,  there  are  a  number  ot 
smaller  ones,  as  the  Welsh  Cnlvinistic  Metho- 
dist, founded  in  1640 ;  the  En^ish  Presbyte- 
rian, 1644 ;  the  "  Turkish  Missions  Aid  So- 
ciety;" and  the  New  Connection  Methodists' 
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fore^  mierion,  commenced  in  China  in  1869. — 

A  "Scotch  Miasionarj  Society"  wm  orgsniEed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1 798,  and  sent  the  tirst  mimion- 
aries  among  tha  Tartars  near  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian seas.  Alter  the  snppresaion  of  all  the  Prot- 
estant miamoUB  in  those  regiona  by  the  Kdh- 
Bian  government  in  18S3,the  assooiation  direct- 
ed its  efforts  to  western  Asia  and  the  West  In- 
dies. More  reoentlj  the  society  has  confined 
its  tabors  to  Jamaica.  The  established  ohnrch 
of  Scotland,  at  its  general  assembly  of  1796, 
rejected  as  a  folly  a  motion  to  send  missiona- 
ries among  the  pagans ;  but  in  1S24  a  similar 
motion  was  entertained  and  carried.  It  was 
not  howcTcr  till  162S  that  its  first  misuonarjr, 
Dr.  Dnff,  was  sent  out  to  Calcntta.  In  1648, 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  and  laity 
left  the  established  cbnrch  of  Scotland,  and 
organized  the  Free  charcli,  all  the  missionaries 
Jomed  the  latter.  The  misaonary  canse  greatlr 
gained  by  this  separatioD,  for  the  established 
cliurch  sent  ont  new  mlssionariee  to  carry  on 
the  work,  and  both  ohorohes  henceforth  tried 
t«  excel  each  other  in  zeal.  The  church  of 
Scotland  has  fonr  missionaries  in  I'ndia  (one  at 
Calcntta,  one  at  Madras,  one  at  Sealkote,  and 
one  at  Daiieeling),  and  a  mission  at  Bombay, 
saperintended  by  a  European  teacher,  and  an 
income  of  £10,000.  The  Free  church  of  Scot- 
land has  miBsions  also  in  India,  south  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Syria,  with  45  European  and 
196  nalJTe  laborers,  S,1SS  commnnicants,  11,088 
Boholan,  and  an  income  of  £I9,9G9.  It  is  also 
engaged  in  mission  work  among  the  Jews,  hav- 
ing one  of  its  important  centres  at  Constanti- 
nople, with  an  imposing  misnon  house,  em- 
bracing chapel  and  school  rooms  and  abont 
£00  Bcdiolars.  The  United  Presbyterian  church 
of  Bcotland  has  missions  in  the  West  Indies, 
Spain,  Old  Calabar,  sooth  Africa,  India,  and 
China,  with  64  stations,  188  ont  stations,  48 
European  missionaries,  8  medical  missionaries, 
8  native  preachers,  6,637  communicants,  9,188 
scholars,  and  an  income  of  £38,000.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Ireland  has  7  missionaries 
in  India,  with  138  communicants  and  1,199 
scholars,  and  one  missionary  in  China,  and  an 
income  of  £6,S71. — Among  the  Other  societies 
established  by  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies 
are :  the  Glasgow  missionary  society,  in  1796 ; 
the  United  Secession  ohnrch's  foreign  mission, 
I88fl ;  the  Glasgow  African  mission  society, 
18S7;  the  Edinburgh  medical  missionary  soci- 
ety, 1841 ;  tha  Reformed  Presbyterian  church's 
foreign  mission,  1843;  theLooChoonaval  mis- 
sion. 1843 ;  the  Patagonian  mission,  1S44 ;  the 
Chinese  evangelisation  society,  18G0 ;  and  the 
Chinese  society  for  furthering  the  gospel,  1860. 
One  of  the  most  useful  societies  at  work  in 
India  is  the  "Christian  Vernacular  Education 
Sodety,"  with  3  training  institutions,  209  na- 
tive teachers,  and  7,000  children  in.  Christian 
schools.  The  society  has  printed  4,000,000  cop- 
ies of  various  publlcationB,  in  14  different  lan- 
gnues,  and  has  37  depots  for  the  sale  of  books 
with  60  colporteurs  at  work.    There  is  also  a 


"  China  Inlsnd  Misrion,"  which  is  hardly  an 
organized  body,  as  it  consists  only  of  vblnn- 
teers  who  go  forth  independently  and  with  no 
pledge  of  support  from  a«y  society.  They  are 
from  England,  mostiy  uneducated,  and  are  en- 
deavoring, as  their  uame  imports,  to  car^  the 
gospel  to  the  interior  dties  of  Ciiina.  There 
are  81  such  laborera,  male  and  female,  with  60 
native  assistants,  occupying  80  stations.  Thay 
adopt  the  costume  of  the  country,  and  find 
their  living  among  the  people,  but  so  far  their 
mission  is  not  cmmenUy  successful. — 2.  Amer- 
ica. In  the  United  States  attention  was  early 
called  to  the  necessity  of  missionary  efforts 
among  the  Indians  and  negroes.  The  first  gen- 
eral foreign  missionary  society  was  founded 
under  the  name  of  the  "American  Board  of 
Commission ers  for  Foreign  Mismons"  in  1810. 
It  oweditsori^ntoasociety  ol  students  of  An- 
dover  theological  seminary,  among  whom  wat 
Adoniram  Jndson,  whose  object  was  to  inves- 
tigste  the  I>est  ways  and  means  of  making  the 
gospel  known  to  pagan  nations.  After  the 
model  of  the  London  sodety,  they  adopted  no 
denominational  bans ;  but  the  sodety  soon 
became  prominently  the  organ  of  the  Congre- 
gationslists  and  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches.  One  of  the  latter,  the  Beformed 
(Dutch)  church,  separated  in  18S7,  and  oi^n- 
ized  a  denominational  board,  which  now  baa 
three  missions  (one  at  Arcot  in  India,  one  at 
Amoy,  China,  and  one  at  Yokohama,  Japan), 
with  11  stations,  61  oot  stations,  IS  missionaries, 
168  other  laborers,  1,828  communicants,  1,038 
scholars,  3  medical  dispensaries,  in  which  12,- 
S8S  patients  were  trested  in  187S,  sn  income  of 
$66,352,  and  an  eipenditnre  of  $68,106.  The 
"New  School"  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  continned  to  cooperate  with  the  Amer- 
ican board  till  1870,  when,  npon  the  reunion 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  northern  Presby- 
terian chnrch,  most  of  its  churches  withdrew 
and  gave  their  support  to  the  Presbyterian 
board,  taking  with  them,  by  an  amicable  trans- 
fer, tlie  missions  in  Syria,  Persia,  west  Africa, 
and  that  to  the  Seneca  Indians  of  New  York. 
The  American  board  now 


Micronesian  islands,  and  among  the  Indians  of 
our  own  country.  Its  success  in  the  Hawsiian 
islands  has  been  most  remarkable,  the  board 
numbering  at  one  time  more  than  28,000  mem- 
bers in  its  ehurchee.  It  has  19  missions,  72 
stations,  497  ont  stations,  161  missionaries,  22S 
churches,  10,604  communicants  (not  induding 
some  12,000  in  the  Bawuian  islands),  12  train- 
ing schools  or  theolodcal  seminaries,  21  board- 
ing schools  for  girls,  6G1  common  schools, 
20,490  soholsn,  an  income  of  $469,000,  and 
an  eipenditnre  (1873-'4)  of  $482,000.— "  The 
Amencau  Baptist  Missionary  Union "  was 
founded  in  1814,  and  like  some  others  does  not 
oonfine  its  operations  to  heathen  lauds,  having 
missions  in  Oennany,  Sweden,  France,  Spain, 
Greece,  Africa,  Bnrmah,  Assam,  India,  China, 
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«nd  Japan ;  31)  mlssioiu  in  all,  21  central  sta- 
tions, 400  ont  Btfttiona,  and  64,78S  commaiii- 
oants  (30,762  of  them  in  Enrope);  income 
nS73-'4),  $261,000;  expenditures,  |289  809. 
The  miuionary  Booietj  of  ibe  Hethodist  Epis- 


den,  Italy,  European  Turkey,  Africa,  India, 
Cbiiia,  Japan,  the  Weit  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
Sonth  America,  with  300  misBioiiariea,  43S 
BBsistont^  SIT  teaohera,  14,688  oommnnioonta, 
6,38G  probationers,  21,242  pupils,  and  tut  income 
of  1387,100.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  cbnroh 
organized  a  board  of  missions  in  1820.  It  has 
missions  in  Greece,  west  Afrioa,  Chins^  Japan, 
the  West  Indies,  and  amonc  the  American  In- 
dians, with  8  missionary  bishops,  17  mission- 
aries,  23  native  clergy,  23  ohnrches,  400  com- 
monicanta,  60  schoob,  1,700  scholars,  and  an 
income  (1S78)  of  f  114,110.— The  board  of  for- 
eign missions  of  the  Presbyterian  ohnroh  was 
formed  in  1837,  snsCained  by  the  "  Old  School," 
while  the  other  branch  still  cooperated  till 
1870,  as  before  mentioned,  with  the  American 
board.  It  vas  preceded  by  a  number  of  small- 
er societies,  wtuoh  confined  their  labors  muuly 
to  the  Indians.  Presbyterian  missions  were 
begun  in  Africa  in  1882,  in  India  in  1888,  in 
China  in  1888,  and  among  the  Chinese  In  Cali- 
fornia in  1862 ;  and  more  recently  the  board 
has  sent  missionaries  to  Booth  America,  Mexico, 
Slam,  and  Je;^an,  besides  reSnf  orcing  and  enlarg- 
ing the  missions  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Africa, 
which  were  received  from  the  American  board. 
It  has  184  missionaries,  110  native  pastors  and 
preachers,  440  other  naUve  laborers,  6,272 
oommnmcantB,  12,683  scholars,  and  on  inoome 
(1878)  of  (323,000,  $138,000  having  been  raised 
by  special  effort  io  pay  a  debt  The  Presby- 
terian church,  Boatn,  arsanized  s  separate 
board  in  1861,  and  now  has  21  misdonaries 
and  88  assistants,  laboring  among  onr  own  In- 
dians, in  Mexico,  Sooth  America,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  China.  The  society  reports  an  income 
(1878)  of  142,481.  The  United  Presbyterian 
missionary  society,  organized  in  1869,  has  mis- 
rions  in  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and  China,  28 
stations,  18  missionaries,  88  native  ministera 
and  teachers,  21  chorches,  66S  members,  22 
schools,  2,868  saholars,  and  an  income  of  $66,- 
368.  The  Evangelical  Lntheran  church  has 
Bustdned  a  mission  in  India  since  1841,  which 
now  has  6  ordained  missionaries  and  40  native 
assistants ;  it  has  also  a  station  in  Uberia, 
with  3  missionaries.  Its  receipts  in  1878  were ' 
128,000.  The  Seventh  Day  Baptists  com-. 
menced  missionary  operations  in  1842,  and 
have  small  missions  in  west  Afrioa  and  China. 
The  Baptist  church.  Booth,  oonstitnted  a  soci- 
ety in  1646,  and  has  misnonaries  in  China  (4), 
Africa  (10),  Italy  (6),  and  among  the  American 
Indians  (66  native  preachers  and  2,800  mem- 
bers), with  an  income  of  $63,000,  The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  chnrch,  Bonth,  has  2  misdon- 
aries  in  China,  with  8  or  4  native  laborers,  and 
13  white  preAchers  and  16  native  ministers 


among  the  American  Indians.  The  Freewill 
Baptists  and  the  Unitarians  Lave  done  some- 
thing in  India. — Some  of  the  friends  of  mlo- 
sions  separated  from  the  older  or^anizationa 
on  tiie  groand  of  their  complicity  with  slavery, 
and  thus  the  "Free  Baptist  Mssionary  Society" 
was  organized  in  1848,  with  a  mission  in  Hayti ; 
and  the  "  American  Missionary  Association  " 
was  formed  in  1846.  In  the  latter  three  smaUer 
organiaitions,  the  "  Union  Missionary  Sotaety," 
the  "  Committee  for  the  West  Indian  Mission," 
and  the  "  Western  Evangelical  Missionary  As- 
sociation," were  soon  merged,  and  gave  it  mia> 
sons  in  the  West  Indies,  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  in  western  Africa.  It 
has  also  had  a  small  mission  in  Siam,  and  an- 
other in  the  Hawaiian  islands.  Since  the  dvil 
war,  however,  its  energies  have  been  devoted 
to  the  freedmen  of  the  sonth,  establishing 
Bchoob  and  colleges,  famishing  teachers  and 

Srofessors,  and  aiding  in  forming  ofanrohea. 
i  has  three  missionarios  in  the  West  Indies, 
two  in  west  Africa,  one  in  Biam,  and  one  in 
the  Hawaiian  islands.  It  has  recently  an- 
aonnoed  its  purpose  of  relinquishing  all  its  for- 
eign work,  except  the  Uenoi  mission  in  west 
Africa,  and  concentrating  its  efforts  upon  the 
oolored  people  of  the  south,  where  it  already 
has  47  churches,  2,898  members,  S6  schools, 
7  colleges,  828  minist«rB,  misdonarias,  and 
teachers,  and  14,048  scholars.  The  society  has 
also  a  mission  among  the  Chinese  in  Cafifor- 
nia.  Its  income  in  1878  was  $846,277.  The 
"American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union," 
supported  by  several  denominations,  was  eo- 
tablished  in  1846  by  the  union  of  three  smaU- 
er  societies,  and  its  labors  have  l>een  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America 
and  Enrope,  with  missions  in  Mexico,  Sonth 
America,  France,  and  Italy.  But  of  late 
years  the  various  denominations  have  nnder- 
taken  the  same  work  by  their  separate  socie- 
ties, and  as  the  society  was  thns  losing  a  lar^ 
part  of  its  constituency  and  resource^  m 
1872  it  transferred  its  torei^  work  to  other 
societies,  and  now  confines  its  efforts  to  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  the  United  States.  Its 
receipts  in  1878  were  $28,571.— Reoentiy  a 
number  of  ladies'  missionary  societies  have 
come  into  ezistence.  The  first  was  the  "Wo- 
man's Union  Missionary  Society,"  established 
in  New  York  in  1861,  with  special  reference 
to  work  among  the  zenanas  of  India,  sustained 
by  different  denominations ;  it  has  860  auxili- 
aries, with  female  laborers  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  an  inoome  aSTS)  of  $46,000.  The 
"  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,"  sustained  chief- 
ly by  the  CongregHtionalists  and  auxiliary  to 
tiie  American  Board,  was  organized  in  1868; 
it  has  600  aniiliaries,  and  an  income  of  $77,- 
000.  Similar  societies  have  been  organized  in 
connection  with  the  Methodist  church  (1869), 
with  1,600  auxiliaries  and  an  income  of  $64,- 
809 ;  in  the  Presbyterian  chnrch  (1671),  with 
87B  auxiliaries  and  receipts  of  $87,816;  and 
in  the  Baptist  church  (18T1),  with  600  ooxUia- 
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liM,  «nd  receipts  of  (88,878. — S.  Contiaental 
Europt.  The  continent  of  Eorope  bu  re- 
maised,  in  zeal  for  tbe  mission&rj  Dftoae,  far 
behind  Esmond  and  Amerioa.  The  firet  conn- 
trj-  which,  at  the  olose  of  the  ISth  oentnrj, 
followed  the  example  of  the  English,  waa  Hol- 
land, which  formed  in  17B7,  mainly  through 
the  infinenoe  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  a  Dnteh 
nuHsonarj  empiojad  bj  the  London  mlBwon- 
ary  sooie^,  the  "Netherlands  Misdonary  So- 
ciety," at  Rotterdam,  The  political  events,  in 
consequence  of  which  Holland  lost  her  colo- 
nies, caased  a  postponement  of  indepeodent 
operations  till  IBIS,  when  they  oonunenoed 
in  the  Indian  archipelago,  which  is  still  their 
chief  seat.  The  miaeiona  in  India  proper,  when 
Holland  exchanged  with  Britain  these  settie- 
menta,  were  tremeferred  to  Eoglish  societies, 
bat  other  missions  were  fonnded  at  Snrinsm, 
Oaisna,  end  in  Onrafoa  in  the  West  Indies, 
The  society  sostains  a  seminary  at  Rotterdam, 
and  coauted  among  ite  missioDarieH  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Gntzlaff. — The  most  extensive  of 
the  miHtrionory  societiee  of  continental  Europe 
is  that  of  BaseL  Unlike  the  others,  it  waa 
preceded  by  the  establishment  of  a  missionary 
seminarr  in  1815,  which  hae  fnmiBhed  a  num- 
ber of  deToted  misdooaries  to  other  sociedes, 
e8p«oialI;  English.  An  independent  society, 
the  "  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Basel," 
was  formed  in  1891,  which  now  eost^ns  mis- 
aionariee  in  west  Africa,  India,  and  China. 
The  income  in  1873  was  664,167  francs.  The 
todety  employs  98  Enropean  missionaries,  G9 
Enropean  laAiea,  and  filO  native  lebto'ers,  and 
has  8,718  coramnnioants.  The  Basel  society 
has  received  from  ita  foandation  the  mission- 
ary contribntjons  from  a  nnmber  of  the  Ger- 
man chnrohes.    Afterward  several  other  soct- 


Gnglish  and  American  societies.  Those  ex- 
dntdvely  or  mainly  Lntheran  are  the  Evangel- 
ical Lntheran  misnonary  association  of  Leip- 
ric,  fonnded  in  1886,  and  oocnpying  In  sontn- 
em  India  the  former  misdonary  field  of  the 
Danes,  with  17  Enropean  missionariea,  18  sta- 
tions, embracing  S97  villages,  and  nnmerons 
native  agents ;  the  Berlin  misBionary  society, 
institntea  in  1824,  and  sapporting  a  mlsdon  in 
sonthern  Africa  with  SI  stations  and  46  labor- 
ers; and  the  Hermannsbnrg  society,  founded 
in  1864,  which  has  adopted  tiie  plan  of  sending 
ont  entire  missionary  oolonies.  Those  whose 
sympathies  are  with  the  evangelical  party  are 
the  Rhenish  misBionary  society,  fonnded  in 
1836,  Gossner's  missionary  nnion,  in  18SS,  and 
the  North  Qerman  missionary  society,  in  183S, 
which  have  missions  in  Africa,  IntUa,  Ohina, 
the  Indian  archipelago,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  Rhenish  society  has  11  mission- 
aries, 18  native  helpers,  6  stations,  andmore  than 
1,400  adherents,  among  the  Batta  people  of 
nimatra.  Special  aMooiations  for  China  have 
been  formed  in  Oassel,  Berlin,  and  Pomerania, 
mortly  oooadoned  by  the  reports  of  Dr,  Oltti- 


laff ;  and  it  was  intended  to  nnite  them  all  Into 
a  central  Chinese  missionan'  associaljon,  but 
this  proved  unsacceesfal.  Of  lat«  years,  the 
aggregate  receipts  of  the  German  missionarj 
associations  have  rapidly  risen,  as  the  supreme 
authorities  of  nearly  all  the  state  churches 
have  stron^y  recommended  them  and  pre- 
scribed the  taking  up  of  an  annual  collection 
in  every  chnrch. — France  has  had  a  missionary 
society  since  1833,  which  snstains  a  flourishing 
mission  among  the  Baasntos  of  sonthern  Africa, 
where  it  now  has  17  stations,  69  native  help- 
ers, and  3,SS9  commnnicanta.  Its  income  Is 
18,784  francs.— The  Scandinavians  have  been 
as  yet  hardly  represented  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary field.  The  Swedes  have  almost  re- 
stricted themselves  to  sending  preachers  to 
the  Laplanders,  and  only  China  has  received  a 
few  missionaries  from  a  society  in.  Lund.  The 
Norwegian  missionary  society,  established  in 
1642,  has  some  agents  among  the  Zooloos  in 
southern  Afrioo.  But  in  Scuidinavia  also  the 
activity  of  the  missionary  societies  is  inoreas- 
ing.  Norway  founded  a  foreign  missionaiy 
seminary  at  Bergen  in  1609 ;  the  second  Scan- 
dinavian church  diet  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  one  great  Scandinavian  missionary 
society ;  and  in  Denmark,  the  nnion  of  all 
the  local  societies  into  a  Danish  missionary  so- 
dety  was  effected  in  June,  1860. — There  are 
now  G3  Protestant  evangelical  missionary  so- 
rieties  engaged  in  giving  the  gospel  to  the  un- 
evangeiiied  nations,  with  an  aggregate  year- 
ly expenditure  of  over  (6,600,000.  Our  own 
conntry  has  674  Protestant  miadonaries  in  va- 
rious field^  supported  in  their  work  at  an  ex- 
pense of  11,704,000. — The  Mmionary  Field. 
Having  thus  considered  the  different  missionair 
organizations  of  tbe  Protestant  world,  it  re- 
mains to  glance  at  the  various  nusdon  fields 
and  see  what  has  been  accomplished.  We  be- 
gin with  Japan,  with  its  38,000,000  people,  one 
of  the  fields  most  recently  opened  to  Protestant 
missionary  efforts.  Bat  little  direct  misnODB^ 
labor  has  yet  been  accomplished  there,  and  the 
government  has  not  yet  granted  entire  free- 
dom for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  -  Stdll, 
80  Protestant  misaionaries,  of  11  different  so- 
deties,  are  at  work,  in  a  limited  way,  in  a  few 
of  the  coast  dtles.  They  have  done  something 
in  education,  and  have  gathered  a  few  con- 
verts into  four  churches  already  formed,  one 
at  Kobe,  one  at  Oiaka,  one  at  Yokohama,  and 
one  at  Tokio,  the  capital.  It  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  government  will  soon 
remove  all  restrictions  agunst  tbe  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  Meantime,  the  readiness  of  the 
government  and  people  to  adopt  the  western 
civilization  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
Robert  Morrison  may  be  regarded  as  the  found- 
er of  Protestant  missions  in  China.  He  be- 
gan his  labors  at  Canton  in  ]80T,  and  in  seven 
years  gave  to  the  Chinese  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  together  with  a  dictionary 
and  grammar  of  their  own  language ;  and  in 
eleven  years  he  had  published  the  entire  Bible 
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in  their  own  tonpoe,  having  muntime  been 
jmned  in  his  labors  by  Mr.  Milne,  another 
English  missionarj.  Bat  the  operations  of 
Protestant  misMonaries  were  graatlj  ciroum- 
scribed  for  many  years  b;  the  eictasiveness 
of  the  Ohinese.  It  was  not  dll  1881  that  iho 
empire  was  really  open  to  their  labors.  From 
isia  to  that  timo  the  residence  of  foreigners, 
for  trade  or  other  purposes,  was  restricted  to 
five  <uties  upon  the  coast ;  bnt  now  misBion- 
aries  of  22  aifferent  sodeties,  abont  150  in  all, 
are  rosidiag  in  vsrioua  parts  of  the  empire, 
with  missions  virtaslly  established  in  40  walled 
cities  sjid  360  Tillages,  with  100,000  adherents 
and  10,000  church  members.  A  remarkable 
religions  movement  has  been  developed  la 
Ohimi,  a  district  of  northern  China.  Thon- 
sands  of  people  were  fonnd  there  called  the 
"nameless  sect,"  repudiating  idolob?,  recog- 
nizing the  exiBt«noe  of  a  fiapreme  Being,  be- 
lieving in  a  final  jadgment,  and  looking  for  a 
"deliverer."  Missionaries  have  vidted  them 
and  given  them  more  perfect  inatrQction,  bap- 
tized many,  and  organized  a  chnrch  among 
them,  and  many  of  them  now  recognize  Jesns 
Ohrist  as  the  "  deliverer  "  for  whom  they  were 
looking.  In  the  province  of  Ohikiang  are 
1,S00  native  Ohristians,  with  at  least  100  na- 
tive  ministers,  cateohisia,  and  teaohers.  There 
are  13  Protestant  chapels  and  20  migsiona- 
ries  in  Peking.  The  Bible  and  other  religions 
books  have  been  given  to  the  Chinese  in  sev- 


by  Dr.  Morrison,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the 
Fokien  dialect  by  Dr.  Medhnrst,  and  of  the 
Mandarin  by  B.  Wells  Williams.  Eight  presses 
are  in  constant  operation  at  Shangboi  alone, 
where  18,000,000  pages  a  year  are  printed. 
As  many  as  IGO  works  on  scienoe,  medicine, 
history,  geography,  law,  and  misoeilaneoua 
■objeota,  nave  been  pnblished  in  China  by 
Protestant  missionariea.  These  works  are  in 
a  atyle  acceptable  to  the  learned  classes,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Chi- 
nese themselves,  and  thns  added  to  the  per- 
manent lit«ratDre  of  the  conntry.  Oonspion- 
ODS  among  such  works  is  Wheaton's  "  Interna- 
tional Law,"  translated  by  an  American  mis- 
■ionary  and  published  at  the  eipenge  of  the 
government.  A  healthfol  inflaence  has  thns 
been  exerted  npon  the  educational  interests 
of  the  conntry,  and  a  demand  for  the  west- 
ern sdenoes  bos  been  created.  Ao  American 
missionary  is  president  of  the  imperial  nni- 
verwty  of  Peking,  and  Chinese  yontn  are  being 
sent  in  considerable  nnmbers  to  America  and 
Eorope  for  education.  Another  striking  illna- 
tration  of  the  influence  of  missions  in  China  is 
the  fact  that  the  Chinese  in  some  places  are 
resorting  to  preoohing  to  meet  and  oppose  the 
progress  of  Ohristian  troth,  defending  idolatry 
by  pnblic  sermons  in  halls  and  temples.  Men 
■re  selected  for  this  service  by  competitive  ex- 
amination. The  people  are  also  resorting  to 
works  of  benevolence,  fonnding  hospitals  and 


dispensaries,  distrjbnting  medioines  and  ooffina 

grstaitooBly  to  the  poor,  and  establishins  free 
schools  and  lycenms.  Coming  westward,  we 
find  Moravian  missionariea  laboring  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Thibet  American  Presbyterians  have 
8  ohurchea  and  80  members  in  Siom.  Amer- 
ican Baptists  are  at  work  sucoessfaUy  in  As- 
sam, especially  among  the  Oarrowa,  a  hill  tribe, 
where  many  are  occeijting  Christianity.    Enro- 

Bsan  missionarieH  are  in  the  islands  of  finmatra, 
omeo,  Celebes,  and  the  Molnocas,  with  en- 
conra^ng  proapecta,  bnt  no  great  resnlta  yet 
reached. — Work  was  begnn  in  Bnrmah  by  the 
Baptists  of  America  in  1813,  under  the  lead 
of  the  celebrated  Adoniram  Jndson.  Their 
greatest  snocess  has  been  amons  the  Karens, 
a  native  tribe  more  accessible  tban  tiie  mling 
classes.  There  are  TC  Protestant  misaonaries 
laboring  in  that  land,  with  421  native  preodti- 
era,  S'^  chnrch es,  20,000  members,  more 
than  60,000  adherenta,  and  8,000  children  iD 
sohools.  The  king  is  friendly  to  the  mission- 
ariea, and  disposed  to  enconrage  his  people  to 
reodve  at  least  the  western  dvilization.  He 
has  ordered  the  translation  of  an  En^sh  oydo- 
pssdia  into  the  Bormese  tongue,  that  hia  people 
may  have  acoeee  to  the  treasures  of  knowledge, 
and  has  built  a  school  house  for  1,000  schcdus, 
to  edncate  the  best  of  tiie  yonng  men  for  teaoh- 
ers of  the  people. — India  is  as  large  as  all  the 
United  States  of  America  east  of  the  MissiO' 
aippi,  and  inhabited  by  nearly  240,000,000  peo- 
ple, speaking  a  large  nnmber  of  languages  and 
dialects.  The  first  Protestant  missionaries  to 
India  were  from  Denmark,  sent  to  Trauqnebor 
by  the  king  in  1706.  They  were  few,  however, 
and  acoomplisbed  bnt  little.  The  real  work 
for  that  land  was  begnn  by  Carey  in  17B8. 
Since  that  time  88  aodetiea  have  established 
missions  in  India.  The  American  board  haa 
labored  among  the  Mahrattoa  in  Bombay,  Ah- 
mednoggnr,  Seroor,  Sattara,  and  that  region, 
and  among  the  Tamil  people  of  the  Modraa 
and  Madura  districts  and  Oeylon.  The  chnroh 
missionary  and  London  societies  have  labored 
with  great  snocess  among  the  Bhanors,  or  deril 
worshippers,  and  other  tribes  in  southern  Imfia, 
where  tJiey  now  nnmber  among  the  Shanuv 
alone  SO.OOO  adherents  and  12,000  oonunnni- 
canta.  Of  this  region  the  offidsl"  Blue  Book" 
says :  "  The  districts  are  dotted  over  with 
fionrishing  villages  and  Ohriatian  chnrchea. 
There  are  hundreds  of  native  teaohers  em- 
ployed among  them,  of  wliom  66  ore  ordtnoed 
and  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  their  con- 
gregations. Order  and  peace  rule  these  simple 
oommonities,  which  give  the  government  liUls 
trouble ;  while  large  tracte  of  country  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  peas- 
antry enjoy  a  larger  share  of  matorial  comfort 
than  in  days  gone  by."  A  great  revival  has 
recently  occurred  among  the  Syrian  Ohristiana 
of  Malabar  and  Travancore,  an  andent  Ohristiao 
sect  which  had  lost  almost  all  of  Ohristian- 
ity  except  the  name.  The  ohuroh  missionary 
and  London  sodeties  have  long  been  laboring 
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■mong  tikem,  bat  this  rariralluB  been  promoted 
maiuly  bj  the  preaching  of  native  evuigelists, 
Bod,  UiOQgb  marked  wilii  some  extrsTagances, 
tbouunds  are  thought  to  be  truly  oonvertod. 
AmerioBQ  Baptist  miaeionariea  are  meeting 
with  like  enoonragement  among  the  Telngus  in 
the  etut.  In  10  years  the  oonverte  have  in- 
creased  from  2d  to  6,418.  The  cborch  at  On- 
^le  had  two  members  in  ieS6,  and  2,&fi7 
in  1873.  Like  SDOoew  has  been  realiied  b; 
Enropeaa  misdonariea  Among  the  Eols  and 
Bantola,  aboriginal  tribes  W.  and  N.  W.  of 
Calcutta,  10,000  adherents  having  been  gained 
among  the  former  since  1846,  and  220  added 
to  the  cbarches  among  the  latt«r  in  18T3. 
American  Presbyterians  are  ooenpjii^  Uyn- 
pooree,  Futtehghnr,  Saharanpoor,  ann  Allah- 
abad, principal  citiea  to  the  northwest,  along 
Uie  vaDey  of  the  Ganses.  American  Metbodista 
are  in  BareiUy,  Luoknow,  and  Moradabad,  of 
the  same  region;  and  European  missionaries 
are  in  almost  every  part  of  the  land.  Naryan 
Sheahadri,  the  Br^man  whose  visit  to  England 
and  America  excited  great  interest  in  1878,  is 
eataUishing  and  raperintending  a  chun  of  mis- 
moDary  operations  through  several  cities  and 
villages  800  miles  N.  E.  of  Bombay.  Other 
Brahmana  are  preaching  the  gospel,  and  learned 
pandits  are  attacking  the  popular  idolatry. 
Nearly  COO  Protestant  misstonariee  are  now 
hboring  in  India  (Ceylon  included),  with  400 

Srinoipal  atations  and  3,000  out  stations,  aided 
J  240  native  preachers,  with  60,000  members 
of  Christian  cnurchea,  and  140,000  pupils  in 
Cbriatian  bcIkidIs.  The  whole  Bible,  or  parts 
of  it,  and  other  books  have  been  translated 


ipreaent  the  entire  change  wrought  there  by 


The 


a  the 


waa  in  the  prevlons  ten,  and  many  of  the 
ohnrcbea  are  self-supporting,  the  native  con- 
verta  paying  already  (100,000  a  year  for  the 
maint«iiance  of  their  own  Christian  institn- 
tioDB,  while  other  thousands  have  renounced 
idolatry  and  caste,  who  have  not  yet  accepted 
Christianity.  One  marked  indication  of  this 
is  in  the  rise  of  the  sodety  caUed  the  Brahmo 
Bomaj,  of  which  Chunder  Sen,  an  educated 
Hindoo,  is  the  a.oknawledged  leader.  Ita  mem- 
bers diacard  the  entire  Hindoo  mythology,  be- 
Ueve  in  one  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  accept  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  bnt  not 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  atonement,  &a. 
They  are  r^;arded  as  deists ;  and  yet  Chunder 
Sen  is  reported  as  saying :  "  The  spirit  of 
Christisnity  has  pervaded  the  whole  of  Indian 
society,  and  we  breathe,  think,  feel,  and  move 
in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  Fatjve  society  is 
being  ronsed,  ealigbtened,  and  reformed  under 
the  influwoe  of  Christian  education." — English 
missionaries  are  at  work  among  the  aborigines 
of  Aovtralia  and  in  the  island  of  Mauritius. 
In  the  latter  the  church  missionary  society 
haa  1,118  oonunnnioanta,  and  the  society  for 


nothing  naa  been  attempted  by  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries among  the  people  of  Afghanistan, 
Beloochistan,  or  Arabia.  Protestant  mission- 
aries from  America  entered  Persia  in  1884. 
Their  work  has  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  NeetoriasB,  an  ancient  Christian 
sect,  chiefly  in  the  N,  W.  part  of  the  empire; 
the  city  of  Oroomiah,  with  it*  26,000  inliabi- 
tanta,  being  the  chief  seat  of  their  operations. 
Among  the  Kestorisns  of  Persia,  who  number 
abont  150,000,  7  missionariee  of  tlie  American 
Presbyterian  church  are  laboring,  with  64  native 
pastors  and  preachers,  17  chnrchea,  767  com- 
mnnicanta,  70  schools,  and  1,124  scholars.  The 
cities  of  Tabriz  and  Teheran  have  more  recent- 
ly been  occupied,  and  more  direct  efForta  are 
to  be  made  to  reach  the  Mohammedans,  some 
of  whom  have  already  embraced  the  OtiriBtian 
faitb.  The  Nestorians  had  the  Scriptures,  but 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  mis^onariea  have 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  modem  Syriac, 
tbelanguage  of  the  people.  Constantinople  Las 
been  the  principal  centre  of  operations  for  the 
40,000,000  of  the  Turkish  empire,  especially 
for  the  work  of  the  press.  Able  men  have 
devoted  much  time  to  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books  into  the  languages 
of  the  empire.  Keligious  papers  are  also  pub- 
lished in  that  city  and  widely  scattered  throDgh 
the  empire.  Nothing  could  be  done  at  first 
among  the  Mohammedana,  it  being  death  to  any 
Mussulman  to  cliange  his  religion ;  but  that  law 
haa  been  abrogated,  and  religious  liberty  secured 
to  all  classes,  by  imperial  firman,  although  nerae- 
cntionhasnotaltogetberoeased.  Butthetabors 
of  the  nuBsionariee  have  been  devoted  chiefiy 
to  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  other  Christian 
sects,  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  end.  For  this  purpose  60  missionaries  of 
the  American  board  are  now  occupying  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  not  only 
preaching  the  gospel,  but  eatflbUshing  schools, 
training  up  teachers  and  preachers,  translating 
and  printing  books  for  schools  and  for  gen- 
eral reading,  gathering  converts  into  native 
churches,  and  ordtuning  native  pastors  over 
tliem.  The  Protestant  churches  now  number 
over  4,000  members,  and  the  Protestant  adhe- 
rents over  2S,000,  making  one  of  the  recognized 
sects  or  commncitiee  of  the  empire,  with  its 
civil  head  residing  at  the  capital  and  guarding 
its  interests.  A  groat  demand  for  education  has 
been  created  by  these  missionary  operationa 
Previously  female  education  was  a  thing  al- 
most entirely  unknown;  now  female  eemina- 
riefl  and  primary  schools  for  girls  are  fonnd 
in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  and  thoosanda 
of  women  can  read  and  are  teaching  others. 
Schools  and  academies  for  boys  are  multiplied, 
and  colleges  have  become  a  necessity.  One  has 
been  for  years  in  succeesful  operation  at  Con- 
stantinople, endowed  chiefly  by  the  liberality 
of  Christopher  K.  Robert,  a  merchant  of  New 
York,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  360  students 
of  18  different  nationalities.    Another  is  Joat 
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^  at  Atntab,  a  <atj  of  about  8S,000  inhab- 

ittuitH,  la  northern  Syria.  The  natiTa  converts 
themwlvea  have  asked  for  it,  and  have  oontrib- 
nted  liberallj  toward  founding  it.  The  native 
Turkish  schools  have  felt  the  impnlse  of  im- 

Cvement,  and  are  far  better  than  tbej  were 
ore  mission  schools  were  established  among 
them.  Training  aohoola  or  theological  semina- 
ries are  also  in  operation  at  fonr  of  the  princi- 
£al  cities  of  the  interior  (Marnvan,  Kharpnt, 
[arash,  and  Mardin),  to  edncate  native  minis- 
ters. A  similar  work  has  been  done  maiul; 
b;  American  missionaries  in  Sjria,  the  Bible 
having  been  translated  into  pare  Arabic,  and 
60  Protestant  aohools  established  with  8,000 
Boholars,  besides  a  dbUege  proper,  a  medical 
college,  and  a  thoologioal  seminary.  In  self- 
defokoe  the  Oreeks,  Roman  Oatbolios,  and  Ar- 
menians of  the  land  have  started  as  many 
more  schools,  to  keep  their  oluldren  from 
Protestant  infloences.  There  are  abont  30 
mis^onaries  in  Syria,  500  charch  members, 
and  printing  presses  issaing  11,000,000  pages 
of  religions  books  yearly. — In  18S0  the  Amer- 
ican board  and  American  Episcopalians  en- 
tered Oreeoe,  and  American  BaptistB  followed 
in  ISSS.  The  Episcopalians  have  done  little 
beddes  maintaining  a  school  at  Athens.  I>r. 
Eing  of  the  American  board  contended  ear- 
fesuy  for  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel  .and 
mako  converts.  Althongh  as  strongly  op- 
posed hy  the  leading  powers  in  church  and 
state,  be  finally  sno^eded;  religions  liberty 
has  been  seonred,  a  few  obnrches  have  been 
formed,  and  some  native  Greeks  are  preach- 
ing the  Protestant  fsith. — In  Africa,  with  its 


of  the  United  Presbyterian  chnrch  of  Ameri- 
oa,  male  and  female,  laboring  in  Egypt,  chiefly 
among  the  1SO,000  Oopts,  an  ancient  Ohristian 
sect,  who  have  been  sunk  for  agee  in  a  dark- 
ness and  snperetition  eqaal  almost  to  any 
heathenism.  Their  most  prosperous  statian 
is  at  Sioot.  They  have  S  stations  in  all,  608 
obuToh  members,  14  schools,  600  scholars,  and 
83  theolf^cal  stndents.  Hiss  Whately,  an 
English  lady,  has  also  a  large  school  in  Cairo, 
and  theEaiterswerthdeaconeBses  are  laboring 
in  Alexandria.  English  missionaries  labored 
in  Abyssinia  from  ISSS  to  1888,  but  were  then 
expelled  by  the  king  at  the  instance  of  the 
Jesuits.  Another  mission  was  started  in  1864, 
hut  was  soon  crushed  out  by  similar  infla- 
enoea.  The  "Pilgrim  Society  of  St.  Krisba- 
na"  now  haa  one  missionary  at  Adowa,  capi- 
ta of  Tigrd,  and  another  at  Ankobar,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa;  and  eight  African  youths, 
educated  at  St.  Krishana,  have  returned  un- 
der the  gnidano*  of  a  missionary  of  the  Lon- 
don Jewish  society  to  labor  among  the  Jews. 
Swedish  missionaries  are  laboring  at  Massowah 
and  Ailat,  on  the  borders,  where  they  have 
met  with  some  success  is  their  schools.  A 
be^nning  haa  been  made  t^  English  missiona- 
ries at  Zanzibar,  east  Africa,  in  two  sm^ 
Btedons,  but  as  yet  with  inmgni£oant  resnlts. 


tanc«  of  nearly  2,000  mUes,  IS  or  more  Prot^ 
estant  sodetiea  have  missions,  wi^i  about  30,- 
000  children  in  ChristiBn  schools  and  aa  many 
members  gathered  into  Obrisdan  diarobes. 
The  slave  trade  haa  disappeared  from  thia  re- 
gion, where  it  formerly  nod  20,000  victims  a 
year.  Hohommedanism  is  smd  to  be  making 
some  advances  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  while 
Protestant  Christianity  is  disputing  its  sway 
npon  the  coast.  About  SO  societies  are  oper- 
ating in  sonthem  Africa,  among  the  Bashmen, 
the  Hottentots,  the  Becbuanas,  the  Zooloo  Oaf- 
fres,  and  other  tribes.  Large  ooloides  of  Eu- 
ropean settlers  have  occupied  portions  of  th« 
country,  so  that  the  whole  territory,  for  1,000 
miles  north  of  the  Oape  of  Oooi  Hope,  is  pos- 
sessed by  these  colonists,  or  dotted  ovra"  with 
mission  stations  among  the  native  tribe*. 
Here  also,  as  in  west  Africa,  the  people  were 
without  written  langaages,  or  schools,  or  boolu 
of  any  sort.  The  languages  have  been  reduoed 
to  writing,  hooka  prepared,  schools  established, 
and  churches  organized,  whose  members  are 
now  reckoned  at  30,000,  some  with  native 
pastors  over  them.  About  100,000  people  in 
southern  Africa  are  thus  recovered  from  hea- 
thenism, and  have  settied  down  to  hsbita  of 
civilized  life.  The  Lovedale  educational  instj- 
tntion  of  the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  with  a 
school  of  160  boys  and  SO  girls,  is  doing  mnob 
to  prepare  suitable  teachers  for  the  people. — 
In  Uadagascar,  inhabited  by  about  6,000,000 
people,  missionary  operations  were  commenoed 
m  181B,  by  the  London  missionary  society, 
hot  soon  suspended  by  the  death  of  throe  oni 
of  the  four  who  composed  the  first  missionary 
party.  Other  missionaries  landed  in  1890,  and 
met  with  great  BUcoess  in  their  labors  for  eev- 
ersl  years.  The  king  favored  their  operotJona; 
the  language  was  radncod  to  writing ;  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  books  were  translat«d  into 
the  native  tongue;  schools  were  established 
and  many  converts  were  made.  Bat  aft«r  the 
death  of  the  king,  in  1828,  the  queen,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  began  to  mani- 
fest hostility  to  the  new  religion,  soon  became 
a  fierce  and  relentless  persecutor,  drove  tlie 
misrionaries  from  the  island,  and  slaughtered 
thonsands  of  her  best  subjects,  as  many  aa 
3,000  sometimes  being  killed  in  a  single  year. 
Yet  secretly  the  tmtn  was  spreading  all  the 
time,  and  when  at  length  the  queen  died  (July 
18,  1861)  and  her  own  son  came  to  the  throne, 
he  at  once  proclaimed  entire  freedom  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  the  missionaries  were  in- 
vited to  return  and  resume  their  labors.  Not 
long  after,  however,  the  king  proved  treacher- 
ooB  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  nobIe«, 
and  bis  widow  was  crowned  queen  under  a 
written  constitution,  guaranteeing  the  fullest 
religious  liberty.  Althouirh  she  was  herself 
an  idolater  to  the  last,  die  was  true  to  ber 
coronation  oath.  She  died  April  1,  1808,  and 
her  sister,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  haa 
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been  tibmSij  to  the  new  rdigion  from  the 
first,  And  ia  &  member  ot  one  of  the  nMive 
chorchee.  Ever  dnce  the  death  of  the  first 
qnean,  the  miamoiutrieB  have  enjoyed  the  lar- 
eest  Ubert7  in  the  prosecntion  of  their  work. 
Nearly  haU  h  million  of  people  have  alread; 
renonnoed  their  idolatry;  the  Btate  idols  have 
been  burned;  Urge  oon^gations  ore  gathered 
everf  8and^  for  Ohrutian  vor&hip ;  thoQ- 
ssiKU  have  learned  to  read,  and  60,000  are 
nunbered  aa  oommonioanta  in  the  chnrchee ;  a 
change  more  rapid  and  remarkable  than  in  any 
other  nuwdon  field. — Tarning  westward  agiun, 
it  ia  something  notioeahle  that  Protestant  mis- 
eiooariee  are  now  laboring  In  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Austria :  countries  from  which  tintil  qnite  re- 
cently they  were  eicloded.  The  Protestant 
ohnrch  members  in  Italy  are  now  4,000.  Sach 
are  some  of  the  changes  in  the  old  world. — In 
America,  the  labors  of  the  miMnonariea  among 
the  Indians  have  not  been  altogether  in  Tun. 
Tl^  Creeks,  Cherokeee,  and  Choctaws  had 
virtnally  received  the  Christian  relidon  20 
yeora  ego,  bnt  the  civil  war  deprived  them  for 
a  time  of  their  religions  teachers  and  retarded 
their  progreHs,  They,  however,  have  schools, 
obnrches,  and  native  paston,  supported  br 
thonselvee.  Misdonanes  are  aloo  at  work 
among  the  Chippewas,  the  Sioux,  the  Paw- 
nees, the  Delawaree,  the  Oneidaa,  the  Nez 
Perofe,  and  other  tribes  withra  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  English  missionaries 
are  in  like  service  in  Manitoba,  around  Hod- 
son  bay,  in  British  Oolnmbia,  and  on  Maokea- 
zie  river.  Sixteen  different  societies  have  mis- 
sions among  the  Indians  of  North  Americ*; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  of  them  are  now 
members  of  Christian  dinrchei,  and  76,000 
indnding  women  and  children,  have  settled 
down  to  habits  of  civilized  life.  The  present 
attitnde  of  the  goverument  is  regarded  as 
highly  favorable  to  greater  success  in  Obris- 
tianiring  the  Indians.  The  Morariana  have 
84  misMonary  agents,  45  native  assistants,  and 
946  oommnnicants  among  the  Oreenlanders;  and 
4fi  miseionary  agents,  36  native  assistants,  and 
484  communicants  in  Labrador.— Throngh  all 
this  modem  missionary  era  many  of  the  blacks 
of  the  West  India  islanda  have  been  retard- 
ed as  but  little  better  than  pagans,  and  Eng- 
lish and  Amerioan  missionaries  have  labored 
among  them  with  great  self-denial.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  80,000  are  now  members  of  Prot 
estant  ohnrches.  Protestant  misrionariee,  IS 
in  number,  are  laboring  in  Mexico,  oconpying 
six  of  its  principal  cities,  with  12  congrega- 
tions in  and  around  the  capital.  Great  num- 
bers of  Bibles  are  sold;  the  peonle  are  asking 
for  schools  and  learning  to  reao,  a  new  thing 
with  them.  A  like  work  has  been  begnn  in 
Colombia,  Chili,  and  Brazil,  from  which  coun- 
tries Protestant  missionaries  were  excluded 
until  within  afew  years.  The  Moravians  have 
long  had  a  prosperous  mission  in  Surinam,  and 
now  have  18  stations,  06  missionary  agents, 
406  uatave  assistants,  and  C,C07  oommunioants. 


— In  the  islanda  of  the  Pacific  all  was  pBgan, 
and  a  large  part  cannibal,  60  years  ago.  The 
people  were  without  written  languagea,  with- 
out books,  without  schools,  and  sunk  in  the 
lowest  degradation.  English  and  American 
missionaries  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
work  of  elevating  them.  Twenty  langnages 
have  been  reduced  to  writing.  Elementary 
books  and  translations  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  prepared  in  them,  schools  opened,  teach- 
ers trained  for  them,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  have  been  taught  to 
read.  Churches  have  been  organized  and  na- 
tive  pastors  placed  over  them.    Men  are  now 

Ereacoing  the  gospel  on  these  islanda  who 
ad  participated  in  a  hundred  cannibal  feasts. 
The  first  missionaries  to  the  Hawaiian  islands 
landed  there  in  1820,  and  since  that  time  the 
number  of  converts  received  into  their  chnrches 
is  about  70,000 ;  the  present  number  is  12,860, 
gathered  in  GT  churcnes,  most  of  them  having 
native  pastors.  These  churches,  with  some 
aid  in  men  and  means  from  the  American 
board,  themselves  now  anstain  a  foreign  mis- 
sion in  the  Micronesian  islands,  8,000  miles  S. 
W.  of  their  own  country,  and  another  on  the 
Marquesas  islands,  nearly  as  far  S.  The  Ha- 
waiian islanda  have  been  for  aome  years  re- 
garded as  Christianized,  and  no  longer  mis- 
aionary  gronnd.  Like  dianges  have  occurred 
further  south,  under  the  labors  of  EngHsb 
miesionariee,  of  the  London,  Wesleyan,  and 
Ohnrch  missionary  societies.  They  have  la- 
bored in  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Society, 
Friendly.  Feedee,  and  other  islands,  with  such 
snooess  tnat  idolatry  and  cannibalism  have  dis- 
appeared from  almost  the  whole  of  eastern 
Polvneaia.  More  than  800  islanda  have  almost 
entirely  relinquished  their  heathenism,  and 
more  than  400,000  of  tiiese  recent  savages  are 
virtually  Christianized.  The  nnmber  of  com- 
municants gathered  int«  their  churches  was 
long  since  reckoned  at  50,000,  and  now  oan 
haidly  be  less  than  60,000. — According  to  the 
estimates  giveu,  the  nnmber  ot  converts  now 
living  and  gathered  into  Christian  churches  by 
the  labors  of  Protestant  missionariea  through* 
out  the  worid  is  as  follows :  in  China,  10,000 : 
Bnrmah. 20,000,-  India, 60,000;  Tnrkey, 4,000: 
west  Africa,  30,000;  south  Africa,  80,000  i 
Madagascar,  60,000;  the  Indians  of  North 
Amenea,  10,000;  the  blacks  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Quisna,  60,000 ;  and  the  Pacific  islanders, 
60,000;  making  a  total  of  864,000  communi- 
osnt«,  representing  commnnitJes  of  nominal 
Christians  to  the  nnmber  of  nearly  2,000,000, 
without  including  the  scattered  few  in  Japan, 
Biam,  Persia,  Syria.  Egypt,  Greenland,  Mexico, 
Pern,  and  Brazil.  There  are  now  about  2,000 
Protestant  missionaries  engaged  in  the  work, 
aided  by  10,000  native  pastors  and  preachers 
whom  they  hsve  trained;  and  missionaries 
have  trandated  the  Bible  and  many  other  books 
into  nearly  200  languages  and  dialects.  Prob- 
ably 100  of  the  misraonaries  are  medical  men, 
who  combine  the  healing  art  with  th^  reU- 
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f^oas  inBtmctlon,  and  thus  get  Moest  to  thou- 
Bands  who  could  not  otherwise  be  reached. 
From  12  to  20  medioal  dispensariea  are  in  ope- 
ration in  India  alone  for  the  grattiitons  tr^t- 
nie&t  o(  diseases,  ia  which  generally  religions 
aerrioeeareaiaoheld.  Dr. PBrkertreat«d55,000 
Chinese  during  his  rosidenoe  in  Canton,  reliev- 
ing all  sorts  of  maladies,  eidting  the  lireliest 
gratitude  in  the  minda  of  moat  of  his  patients, 
and  preparing  the  wa;  for  Ohristian  instmo- 
tion.  More  reoestlj  female  physicians  have 
been  aeiit  to  some  mission  fields,  with  apecial 
reference  to  reaching  the  women  in  the  seclu' 
aion  of  their  homes.  In  Japan  Dr.  Berry  of 
the  American  board  has  indnoed  the  people  to 
wtablishseTen  hospitals,  of  which  he  la  to  have 
the  oversight. — The  literature  of  Froteatant 
missions  is  very  copious.  Almost  every  mis- 
nonary  society  pnbliahea  a  periodical,  which, 
together  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  aocie- 
ties,  ia  the  moat  trustworthy  sonroe  of  infor- 
mation for  the  missioDaTy  history  of  a  par- 
ticular denomination.  The  number  of  works 
published  by  missionaries  on  special  conntriea 
IS  likewise  very  large.  Among  the  works  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  ground  are;  W.  Brown, 
"History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  Heathen  since  the  Reformation " 

SS  vols.,  London,  1814);  Huie,  "History  of 
Ihristian  Miaaions  from  the  Reformation  to 
(he  Present  Time  "  (Edinbnrgh,  1&49) ;  Wig- 
fters,  Qtwhxchte  der  evanoeluehen  Mimiorun 
(8  vols.,  18«-'6);  ffandbichlein  der  MU- 
tioTUgetehuhte  tmd  Miuumtgeograpliit  (Calw, 
1844);  Newcomb,  " CyclopiediB of  Missions" 
nf  ew  Tork,  1860);  Aikman,  "  Cyclopaedia  of 
Christian  Missions  "  (London,  1860) ;  Ander- 
son, "  Foreign  Miadons,  their  Relstiona  and 
Claima"  (New  York,  1660;  Boaton,  1870); 
Qnudeinann,  MiMnont-Atiat  (Gotha,  1867- 
Tl) ;  and  "  Missionary  World  "  (London,  1878). 
XISSISQDOI,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  bordering  on  Vermont,  and  bonnded 
8.  W,  by  the  Richelieu  river;  area,  868  aq.m.; 

Kp.  in  1871,  16,g22,  of  whom  7,114  were  of 
rach,  4,S18  of  English,  2,186  of  Irish,  1,950 
of  German,  and  ST9  of  Bootch  origin  or  de- 
scent It  is  indented  by  Missisqnoi  bay,  an 
inlet  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  N.  diviuon  of  toe  Vermont  Central  rail- 
road.    Capital,  Frelighsbnrg. 

>I88IB8IPPI,  one  of  the  1.  W.  aUtea  of  the 
Amerioan  Union,  and  the  seventh  admitted 
nnder  the  federal  constitution,  aituated  between 
lot  80°  18'  and  85°  N.,  and  Ion.  88°  7'  and  91° 
41'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.,  882  m. ; 
average  breadth  142  m.,  vuring  from  76  m. 
below  lat  81°  N.  to  189  m.  on  that  parallel, 
and  118  m.  on  the  N.  line;  area,  47,156  sq.  m. 
It  is  bonnded  N.  by  Tennessee;  E.  by  Ala- 
bama; S.  between  the  Alabama  line  and  Pearl 
river  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Pearl 
to  the  Mississip^  on  the  parallel  of  81°  by 
Loduana ;  and  W.  by  Louisiana  and  Arkansas, 
having  below  let.  81°  thePearl  river,  ond  above 
tliat  parallel  the  Misaiasippi,  aa  the  dividing 
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lines.  The  state  ia  divided  into  78  connties,  viz.: 
Adams,  Alcorn,  Amite,  Attala,  Benton,  Bolivar, 
Calhoun,  Carroll,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Clai- 
borne,  Clorb,  Coahoma,  Colfoi,  Copiah,  Cov- 
ington, De  Bote,  Franklin,  Greene,  Grenada, 
Hancock,  Harriaon,  Hinds,  Holmes,  Issaquena, 
Itawamba,  Jaokaon,  Jasper,  Jefferson,  Jonea, 
Kemper,  Lafayette,  Landerdale,  Lawrence, 
Leake,  Lee,  Leflore,  LiQcoln,Lowndea,Madiaon, 
Marion,  Horshall,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Ne- 
shoba, Newton,  Noxubee,  Oktibbeha,  Panola, 
Pearl,  Perry,  Pike,  Pontotoc,  Prentiss,  Rankin, 
Scott,  Simpson,  Smith,  Sumner,  Sunflower,  Tal- 
lahatchie, Tate,  Tippah,  Tishomingo,  Tmiicai, 
Union,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  WIIUd- 
son,  Winston,  Yalobusha,  and  Yazoo.  There 
are  eight  cities,  vit :  Vicksbnrg,  pop.  in  1870, 
12,448;  Natchez,  9,057;  Oolumbns,  4,812;  Jack- 
son, the  capital,  4,284;  Meridian,  2,709;  HoUf 
Springs,  3,406;  Canton,  1,968;  and  Grenada, 
1,887.  The  chief  towns  are  Aberdeen,  Brook- 
his ven,  Corinth,  OkoioiLB,  Oxford,  Pass  Chris- 
tian, Water  Valley,  and  West  Point,  eaoh  having 
more  than  1,000  inhabitants;  and  Biloxi,  Bran- 
don, Crystal  Springs,  Greenville,  Hazlehnrst, 
Hernando,  Eoaciuako,  Leaf  River,  Lexington, 
Liberty,  Maoon,  Ooeon  Springs,  Rodney,  and  Tu- 
pelo, with  more  than  COO  inhabitants  each. — 
The  population  of  Missiaaippi,  according  to  the 
United  States  census,  has  neen  as  followa: 
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ist  total  are  16  Chinese  and 
isissippi  ranked  18th  among 
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oent ;  and  4th  in  colored  popnlation,  &  gun  of 
1-OS  per  cent  Of  the  total  popnlation  M  the 
laat  c«nmiB,  816,781  were  native  and  11,191 
foreign  born ;  413,421  males  and  414,601  fe- 
males. Of  the  colored,  S98,7BB  vere  blacks 
and  45,40S  mnlattoes.  Of  the  nativea,  664,142 
were  bom  in  the  state,  69,520  in  Alabama,  SC,- 
966  in  Sontb  Carolina,  88,661  in  Virginia  and 
Weet  Virginia,  81,804  in  Tenneasee,  28,260  in 
Georgia,  27,941  in  North  Carolina,  9,417  in 
Lonidana,  8,927  in  Kentncky,  8,2B0  in  Mary- 
land, 2,410  in  HiBsonri,  2,176  in  Arkansas, 
1,468  in  New  York,  1,171  in  Ohio,  and  1,146 
in  Teias.  Of  the  foreigners,  8,S69  were  ua- 
Hvoe  of  Ireland,  8,960  of  Germany,  lj088  of 
England,  970  of  Sweden,  and  680  of  France. 
There  were  1S8,64S  persons  born  in  the  state 
living  in  other  states  and  territories.  The  nmn- 
ber  of  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  21 

Sirs  old  and  npward  in  the  state  was  169,737. 
ere  were  166,628  families,  with  an  average 
of  4'96  persons  to  each,  and  164,160  dwellings, 
with  an  average  of  6*04  persons  to  each.  There 
were  291,718  persons  10  years  old  and  over 
who  could  not  read,  and  318,610  who  could  not 
write,  of  whom  151,266  were  males  and  162,- 
046  females,  48.028  whites,  264,902  colored, 
and  880  Indiana  and  Ohinesa;  61,470  were 
between  10  and  16  years  of  age,  60,369  between 
16  and  31,  and  191,461  21  years  old  and  np- 
ward  (9,367  white  males  and  80,810  colored 
males).  The  number  of  blind  persons  In  the 
state  was  474;  deaf  and  dumb,  246;  insane, 
946 ;  idiotdo,  486.  The  number  of  paapers  snp- 
ported  during  the  year  ending  June  1, 1870, 
was  921,  at  a  cost  of  (66,707;  receiving  sup- 
port at  that  date,  809 ;  number  of  persona  con- 
Ticted  of  orimas  during  the  year,  471;  in  prison 
at  the  close,  449.  Of  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sona 10  years  old  and  OTer  retnm«d  as  engaged 
in  occupations  (818,860),  269,106  were  em- 
ployed in  agrieiiltnre,  40,622  in  profearional  and 
persona]  services,  6,148  in  trade  and  transpor- 
tation, and  0,981  in  mannfactnrea  and  minmg. 
Among  special  occnpations  represented  there 
were  181,528  agricultural  laborera,  77,102  farm- 
ers and  planters,  T49clergymen,  16,886  domestic 
servants,  16,969  laborers,  1,666  lannderera  and 
lanndressee,  633  lawyers,  748  government  offi- 
cials and  employees,  1,611  phyrioiana  and  snr- 
geoua,  1,624  teachers,  3,884  traders  and  dealers, 
2,426  clerks,  salesmen,  and  acconntanta,  1,416 
ofEdals  and  employees  of  railroad  companies, 
600  draymen,  teamsters,  &«.,  1,288  blacksmiths. 
2,072  oarpenters  and  joiners,  661  cotton  ana 
woollen  mill  operatives,  and  673  milliners  and 
dressmakers.— Except  in  the  Mississippi  bot- 
tom, the  surface  of  the  state  is  generally  hilly 
or  undulating,  with  a  slope  8.  W.  and  8.  Few 
of  the  ridges  rise  as  hieh  as  400  ft.  above  the 
drunage  of  the  surrounding  country,  tbe  usual 
elevation  being  from  30  to  120  ft.  above  the 
minor  watercourses,  and  probably  none  is 
800  ft.  above  the  sea.  Tbe  MiasisBippi  bottom 
comprises  an  elliptioal  area,  extenmng  from 
Viduborg  N.  to  the  Tennessee  liua,  md  em- 
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bracing  on  lite  east  the  valley  of  Vbe  Ytxoo  and 
Tallahatehie  rivers.  It  is  upward  of  60  m. 
wide  in  the  central  portion,  and  is  swampy  and 
liable  to  inundation.  East  of  this  tlie  country 
is  generally  hilly,  witb  tracts  of  prairie  in  the 
E.  portion,  and  a  narrow  belt,  level  but  wooded, 
called  the  "flat  woods,"  extending  from  Tip- 
pah creek  in  Tippah  oo.  to  Se  Kalb  in  Kemp«r 
CO.  The  centrid  portion  of  the  state  £.  of 
Vioksburg  is  hilly  or  undulating,  interspersed 
with  prairies.  South  of  this  is  an  undulating 
and  sometimes  hilly  region,  eitonding  to  the 
coast.  The  oountry  along  the  Miesissippi  below 
Vioksburg  for  10  or  16  m.  inland  is  hilly,  ele- 
vated from  BO  to  IfiO  ft.  above  the  river ;  it  ia 
called  Hie  "cane  hills"  or  "bluffs."  At  the 
months  of  the  streams  along  the  gulf  are  exten- 
sive marahes. — MlssiBsippi  has  a  coast  on  the 
gnlf  of  Mexico  of  88  m.,  or  including  irreKOlar- 
itiea  and  islands  of  287  m.  The  principal  har- 
bors are  those  of  Fascagonla,  Biloii,  MisaissipDi 
City,  and  Bbieldsborough  (on  bay  8t.  Louis), 
but  they  do  not  admit  large  vessels.  Aboot 
10  m.  from  the  shore  ia  a  cnain  of  low  sandy 
islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  Petit  Bois,  Horn, 
Ship,  and  Cat  islands,  separated  from  tbe  main- 
land by  Missisaippi  sound.  The  state,  with  the 
exception  of  the  N.  E.  comer,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  Alabama  by  the  Tenttesaee  river,  is 
drwned  either  directly  or  through  the  Missis- 
sippi river  into  thegulf  of  Mexico.  The  Uis- 
sissippi  forma  its  W.  boundary  for  more  than 
600  m.  by  its  windings;  but  for  more  than 
three  fourths  of  this  distance,  from  the  N. 
limit  of  the  state  to  Vioksburg,  the  configura- 
tion of  its  bonks  admits  of  no  port,  and  below 
that  city  the  only  one  of  much  importance  is 
Natohez,  Tlie  principal  afflnente  of  the  Uisris- 
sippi  from  this  state,  commencing  at  tbe  aouth, 
are  the  Eomochitto,  Bayou  Pierre,  the  Big 
Black,  and  the  Yaxoo  rivers.    North  of  the  Ya- 


Missiasippi  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  and  trav- 
ersing tne  swamp  joins  the  Yezoo  about  86  m. 
above  itamoutb.andthe  Cold  Water,  an  afBuent 
of  the  Tallahatchie,  which  is  connected  by  an 
arm  with  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  Sunflow- 
er. Tbe  Yazoo,  whicn  by  its  sffluents  drains 
the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state.  Is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Tallahatchie  end  Yalobusha 
rivera,  and  joins  the  Misaissippi  a  short  distanoe 
above  Vicksburg.  The  main  atream  is  naviga- 
ble thronghoQt,  and  its  constituents  for  ounsTd- 
erable  distances.  Tbe  Big  Black  rises  in  the 
N.  central  portion  of  the  state,  and  is  navigable 
by  steamers  for  60  m.  above  ita  mouth.  The 
principal  rivers  that  enter  the  gulf  from  this 
state  are  the  Pearl  and  Pascagonla.  The  former 
rises  in  the  central  re^^on  and  flows  past  Jack- 
son; tbe  latter  with  its  constituents,  the  Leaf 
and  Chickaaahay,  druna  the  8.  £.  portion  of 
the  atate,  and  jnat  before  entering  the  gulf 
receivee  tbe  Escatawpa  from  Alabuna;  Bmall 
boats  can  ascend  for  more  than  100  m.  from 
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itg  mouth.  The  TomMEbee  river  rises  in  the 
N.  K  part  of  Hissisrippi,  and  flows  into  AJ»- 
bama;  it  Is  nsvigabls  to  Oottonginport,  10  m. 
^Ktre  Aberdeen. — Four  geologioal  periods,  the 
oarboniferonft,  oretaoaoaB,  tertiar;,  and  post- 
tertiar?,  are  repraseDted.  The  first  oconrs 
ODlj  in  tbe  N.  £.  oomor,  and  consiate  cbieflj 


ouB,  oooapTing  a  trianKolar  area,  extending  W. 
along  the  Tennessee  line  bejond  tbe  Eatchie 
river  (about  S6  m.)  and  B.  along  the  Alabama 
border  beyond  Macon  (about  125  m.)-  '^'bis 
formation,  irhich  contains  many  fossils. 


fiipley  group.  The  tertiary  ooonpies  the  rest 
of  the  state,  except  the  W.  portion  along  the 
Hissiseippi  river,  and  condsts  of  seven  gronps, 
VIE. :  the  northern  lignitio,  the  dlicioos  Clai- 
borne, the  «aloareous  Olaiborne,  the  Jackson, 
the  Vioksbni^,  the  Grand  Gnlf,  and  the  coast 
pliocene.  The  post-tertiary  has  four  princi- 
pal diviNons:  the  orange  sand,  the  bluff,  the 
yellow  loam,  and  the  alluvial  formations.  The 
flrat  oon^ts  of  silidons  sands,  osoally  oolored 
with  hTdntted  peroxide  of  iron  or  onage-yel- 
low  oabre,  and  overliea  the  oarbonlferoiu,  ere- 
taoeoDg,  and  tertiary  f  ormationa,  thon^  want- 
ing in  portions  of  tbe  Jacksoo  and  rotten  lime- 
stone groups  and  in  the  flotwoods.  It  alao  oc- 
curs to  some  extent  in  the  Moff  formation, 
which  coincides  with  the  district  alreadj  de- 
scribed as  the  cane  hills,  and  likewise  stretobes 
in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  E.  margin  of  the 
ATissiBiiippi  bottom.  Depositsof  yellow,  brown, 
or  reddish  loam  form  the  actual  surface  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  state.  The  aUnriam 
oooapiea  the  Uississippi  bottom,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nortnem  lignitio  hy  the  nar- 
row belt  of  tbe  blu9  formation. — Except  in 
the  Missiasippi  bottom,  where  malarial  fevers 
frequently  occur  in  snmmer,  the  state  is  gen- 
eral; healthy.  The  sommers  are  long  and 
hot,  the  winters  somewhat  colder  than  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  mean 
temperatnre  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  SO,  1873, 
at  Vioksborg  (lot.  Sa"  28"),  was  W4'-.  of  the 
warmest  month  (Angust),  84*6" ;  of  the  cold- 
est month  rjanoary),  127° ;  total  annual  run- 
fall,  G7'77  inchea.  The  mean  temperatore  of 
the  ancoeeding  year  at  the  same  place  was 
64'67 ;  warmest  months  (July  and  August), 
92° ;  coldest  month  (7annary),  48°  ;  total  rain- 
fall, 48-M  inches.  Tbe  nnmber  of  deaths  in 
1B70  was  9,l7S,  of  which  2,888  were  from 
general  diseases,  1,043  from  diseases  of  the 
nervoas,  334  of  the  circulatory,  1,707  of  the 
respiratory,  and  1,374  of  the  digestive  system. 
Among  spiecial  diseases,  meaalea  proved  fatal 
in  873  cases,  enteric  fever  in  388,  intermit- 
tent fever  in  S77,  remittent  fever  in  3Sfl, 
whooping  congh  in  169,  consamption  in  69G, 
dropsy  in  193,  enoephalitia  in  268,  meningitis 
in  190,  apoplexy  iik  80,  convulsions  in  180, 
oronp  In  381,  pnenmonia  in  1,177,  enteritis  in 


sisuppi  bottom  is  very  fertile.  The  re^on  £. 
of  this,  characterized  by  the  deposits  of  yel- 
low loam,  ia  generally  fertile,  though  in  plooea 
easily  exnaoffled.  The  N.  £.  portion,  ezcmit 
the  prairies,  is  lese  productive.  The  oone  hills 
and  the  central  belt  of  the  state  possess  a 
generally  prodnotive  soil.  The  8.  region  has 
a  generally  poor  and  sandy  soil,  particnlarlj 
along  the  ooast  The  principal  foreat  trees  in 
the  uplanda  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  state  and 
in  the  blofF  r^on  are  the  short-leaved  pine, 
various  species  of  oak,  tbe  chestnut,  hickory, 
poplar,  black  wahint,  looust,  beech,  gain,  hcdly, 
basswood,  Bassofraa,  elm,  and  magnolia.  The 
prevalent  growth  of  the  sandy  region  in  the 
south  is  the  long-leaved  pine.  The  islands  are 
partially  covered  with  sparse  forests  of  piteh 
pine ;  this  apeoiei  alao  occnra  on  the  mainland 
near  the  coasL  In  the  swamiw  and  bottoms 
are  dense  thickets  of  cone  and  cypreaa.  The 
prairies  where  uncultivated  are  covwed  with 
grass  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  forests  of  long-leaved  pine  have  commcmlT 
an  tmdei^rowth  of  long  grass,  which  afforoa 
good  pasturage.  Gotten  (in  the  production  of 
whidt  IDsdsstppi  Burpasaed  all  other  states  in 
1870)  and  Indian  corn  arc  the  staple  crops, 
WhMt  and  other  grwns  are  grown  in  the  north, 
and  rice  and  the  sugar  cane  in  the  south.  All 
tbe  fruits  of  temperate  climates  grow  here  in 
perfection ;  plums,  peaches,  and  figs  are  abun- 
dant, and  in  the  south  the  orange.  Tbe  deer, 
oouguar  (commonly  called  panther),  wolf,  bear, 
and  wild  cat  are  still  common.  Alligators 
occur  in  the  Uissisnppi  as  far  N.  as  the  month 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
rivers ;  and  most  of  the  streams  abound  in  flsb. 
Paroquets  are  seen  as  far  N.  aa  Natohae,  and 
wild  turkeys  and  pigeons  abound.  Oysters 
and  fish  are  abnndaiit  in  Missiseippi  soond. — 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  number 
of  farms  was  08,028,  of  which  11,008  oon- 
tained  less  than  10  acres  each,  8,981  from  10 
to  30,  36,048  from  30  to  50,  11,967  from  60  to 
100,  8,988  from  100  to  600,  868  from  600  to 
1,000,  and  383  more  than  1,000  acres.  There 
were  4,209,146  acres  of  improved  land  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  $81,716,576;  of 
farming  implements  and  madiinery,  $4,466,- 
688 ;  wages  paid  dnring  the  year,  including 
the  value  of  board,  $10,836,794;  esthnated 
value  of  all  farm  ^rodnctious,  including  better- 
ments and  additions  to  stock,  $78,187,908; 
value  of  orchard  products,  $71,018;  of  pro- 
duce of  market  gardens,  $61,736;  of  forest 
products,  $89,975;  of  home  manufactures, 
$606,296;  of  animals  slanghtered  or  aold  for 
slaughter,  $4,090,818;  of  live  stock,  $99,940,- 
388.  The  productions  were  66,686  bushels  of 
spring  wheat,  307,841  of  winter  wheat,  14.869 
of  rye,  16,687,816  of  Indian  com,  414,686  of 
oata,  8,973  of  barley,  1,619  of  buckwheat, 
176,417  of  peas  and  beans,  314,189  of  Irish 
potatoes,  1,748,489  of  sweet  poUtoea,   6  of 
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dorer  saed,  89  of  grass  seed,  2  of  fl&x  seed, 
874,637  lb«.  of  rice,  61,012  of  tobaooo,  288,286 
of  wool,  2,618,B3I  of  butter,  S,0»9  of  oheeae, 
100  of  fias,  SI  of  ulk  ooooons,  12S  of  maple 
•ugar,  9,890  of  wai,  199,661  of  hone;,  fiU,- 
936  bales  of  cotton,  8,05S  gallons  of  wine, 
17,063  of  milk  sold,  163,164  of  cane  iiiola»- 
sea,  67,609  of  soi^ham  molaaaes,  8,324  tons 
of  hay,  S  of  hemp,  and  49  hogHheads  of  cane 
sngar.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  90,231 
horaes,  86,866  mutes  and  asse«,  178,899  milch 
eowB,  66,146  working  oxen,  269,080  other  oat^ 


tie,  383,788  sheep,  and  614,881  swine.    There 

were  also  14,879  horsas  and  80,179  cattle  not 
on  farms. — Hannfactnring  i»  little  developed. 
The  nnmber  of  establishments  in  1670  was 
1,781,  having  884  steam  engines  of  10,019 
horse  power,  and  226  water  wheels  of  2,468 
horsepower;  handsentployed,  5,041,  of  whom 
6,600  were  males  above  16,  191  females  above 
16,  and  250  joath;  capital  invested,  $4,G01,- 
714;  wages  paid,  $1,647,438;  valne  of  mate- 
rials used,  |4,S64,306 ;  of  prodnots,  |8,164,7GB. 
The  principal  industries  are  shown  as  follows ; 
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— The  foreign  trade  of  Uiasissippi  is  indirect,  and 
almost  entirely  throogh  New  Orleans  and  Ho- 
Inle.  Ootton  and  lumber  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  coasting  and  river  trade  is  large.  The 
coaatiag  trade  Is  chleflj  directed  to  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  while  the  Mississippi  river  trade 
centres  in  the  latter,  and  tliat  of  the  Tombig- 
hee  in  Mobile.  The  railroads  terminating  at 
these  two  ports  and  at  Memphis  are  also  large 
carriers  of  merchandise.  Tnere  are  three  ens- 
toms  districts :  Natchez,  Pearl  Biver  (port  of 
entry,  8)iields1x>rouKh),  and  Vicksbnrg.  The 
direct  foreign  and  uie  coasting  trade  ore  cen- 
tred entirely  in  the  district  of  Pearl  Klver. 
The  value  of  foreign  commerce  for  the  year 


ending  Jnne  80,  1874,  was  1388,406,  almost 
entirely  exports,  indnding  13,298,000  feet  of 
boards,  529,000  shingles,  and  191,668  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  The  number  of  eatrances  in  the 
f ordgn  trade  was  98,  of  33,638  tons ;  clearances, 
94,  of  20,349  tons;  entrances  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  66,  of  18,048  tons;  clearances,  96,  of  21,- 
882  tons.  The  nnmber  of  vessels  belonging  in 
ibe  state  was  117,  of  6,190  tons,  viz. :  Natohec, 
i,  of  160  tons;  Pearl  River,  94.  of  8,369  tons; 
VicfcsbTirg,19,  of  3,661  tons;  sailing  vessels,  88, 
of  8,189  tons;  steamers,  39,  of  3,061  toss.— In 
1844  there  were  26  m.  of  railroad  in  the  state ; 
in  1864,  223 ;  in  18S4,  662 ;  in  18T4,  l,08Si- 
lite  statistjcs  for  1874  are  as  follows : 


ChMliitioagi.  Tom.,  to  UerldlnD 

U«>ipliH,T«iii,to8taiB[non,Ak 

^  "      toOteiudi 

Cuton  to  Clin,  in 

C(MiIibaB,K/..taMotiUs,Al> 

UntdcB  to  Abstdeen 

ArtnU  to  CoJniDtnii 

-      tofllBtTiBe 

NewOrietML*-,  UCutoD 

Dnnnt  nia  Soachigko  towiid  Abttdem. 

New  Orioua.  Ll,  to  MoMls.  Ab. : 

Hlddletcai,  Tasa.,  on  UuiipU* 


The  following  lines  are  projected  or  in  pro- 
gress: the  Natchez,  Jackson,  and  Oolumbos 
railroad,  from  Natchez  to  Columbus  (180  m.); 
Vicksbnrg  and  Naahville,  from  Vicksbnrg  to 

*  CoawdUitcd  u  Uw  Bnr  Oriauu,  fiL  Loul^  nd  Oikago 


Nashville,  Tenn.  (860  m.),  with  a  branch  from 
Grenada  to  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  £n- 
nice,  Ark.  (90  m.) ;  Selma,  Marion,  and  Memphis, 
from  Selma,  Ala.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  (280  m.) ; 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Sliip  Island,  from  Vicks- 
bnrg to  Missiawppi  City  (210  m.);  and  Vicksbnrg 
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and  Branawiok,  from  EnfBiala,  Ala.,  to  Ue- 
ridtan  (33S  m.). — There  are  no  national  banks 
in  Mianssippi.  In  1874  there  were  six  aavinga 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  abont 
$300,000,  and  five  Danks  of  deposit,  incorpo- 
rated under  state  taw,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  aboat  |SG0,aOO.  One  of  each  class  also 
does  an  insnrance  bnsiness.  At  the  dose  of 
1873,  31  insurance  oompaoiea  of  other  states 
and  ooontries  were  doing  bosinesa  in  the  state. 
— The  government  is  administered  nader  the 
oonstitation  of  1969,  which  declares  tiiat  all 
citizens  of  the  United  Btates  resident  in  the 
atate  are  citizens  thereof ;  that  no  property  or 
religions  qualification  for  olBce,  nor  an;  prop- 
erty or  educational  qnalification  for  voting 
shall  ever  be'reqaired ;  that  neither  slavery  nor 
involantary  servitude,  except  in  panishment 
of  crime,  shall  exist ;  that  no  law  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  paramount  allegiance  of  citizens  to 
the  United  States  shall  be  passed,  and  that  the 
right  of  secession  shall  never  be  assnmed ;  that 
no  public  money  shall  l>e  appropriated  for  any 
cbuitable  or  other  public  institntion  making 
any  distinction  among  citizens  of  the  state ; 
and  that  any  person  engaging  in  or  abettinc 
a  duel  shall  be  disfrancn^ed  and  disqualified 
from  holding  office.  The  eiecntive  power  is 
rested  in  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  sec- 
retary of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  educa- 
tion, elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four 
jeara,  and  a  commissioner  of  immigration  and 
agriculture,  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two 
booses  of  the  legislature  for  the  same  term. 
The  governor's  veto  may  be  overcome  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  honses  of  the  legislature. 
Senators  are  elected  by  senatorial  districts  for 
four  years,  one  half  retiring  biennially;  their 
number  (at  present  ST)  cannot  be  less  than  one 
fourth  nor  more  than  one  third  of  that  of  the 
representatives.  The  representatives  are  elect- 
ed for  two  years ;  their  nnmber  cannot  be  less 
than  100  nor  greater  than  120  (at  present  IIB). 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  anpreme 
oonrt,  drcuit  courts,  chancery  courts,  and  jns- 
tices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  lias 
appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  consiata  of 
three  judges  (one  from  each  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  state  is  divided),  appoint- 
ed by  the  ^vemor  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate  for  nme  years,  one  retiring  every  tliree 
years.  A  session  is  held  twice  a  year  at  the 
capital.  There  is  a  circuit  court  for  each  of 
the  IC  judicial  districts,  presided  over  by  a 
single  judge  ^pointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate  for  six  years.  The«e 
conrta  have  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
matters  and  in  civil  oases  at  law  when  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeds  $1S0,  and  are  held 
at  least  twice  a  year  in  each  county.  The 
chancery  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  equity  and 
probate  matters,  and  are  held  at  least  four  times 
a  year  in  each  county.  A  chancellor  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Kuate  for  four  years  for  each  of  the  20  chan- 


cery diatricta.  Jostioea  of  the  peace  are  elected 
for  two  years,  and  have  jurisdiction  of  dvi) 
oases  at  law  when  the  amount  in  dispute  does 
not  exceed  flSO.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  oon- 
ferred  upon  all  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  (except  oouvicta  and  persons  of  nnsound 
mind)  21  years  old  and  upward,  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  state  six  months  and  in  the  county 
one  monti),  and  liave  been  r^stered.  Elec- 
tions are  by  ballot,  and  oocnr  biennially  (odd 
years)  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November.  The  political  year  com- 
mences on  the  first  Uonday  of  January,  and 
the  legislature  meets  annually  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  So  one  who  denies  the  existenoe  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  who  is  not  a  qualified 
elector,  can  hold  offioe.  The  militia  consist* 
of  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  tha 
ages  of  18  and  46.  It  is  provided  that  tbe 
state  shall  not  become  a  stockholder  in  any 
corporation  or  sasociation,  nor  pledge  or  lend 
its  credit  in  aid  of  any  person,  corporation,  or 
aasooiation;  that  no  bank  of  issue  ahall  be 
created  or  renewed,  and  that  the  Ic^latnro 
shall  by  law  prohibit  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions from  issuing  bills  as  money.  Amend- 
ments to  the  constitntion  must  be  proposed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture, published  for  at  least  three  months  pre- 
ceding the  next  general  election,  and  ratified 
by  the  people.  Treason,  murder,  and  anon 
committed  in  the  night  upon  a  dwelling  are 
punished  with  death.  Other  punishmente  ar« 
fines  and  imprisonment.  The  chief  grounda 
of  divorce  are  adultery,  sentence  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, impotence,  desertion  for  two  yeara, 
habitaal  drnnkenneas,  cruel  treatment,  aad 
pregnancy  at  the  time  of  marriage  by  anotiiar 
unknown  to  the  hnaband.  A  married  woman 
may  convey  and  devise  property  belonging  to 
her  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  afterward  ao- 

Suired  as  if  single,  and  the  same  is  not  liable 
:>r  the  debts  of  her  hneband,  end  she  may  do 
bi:Biness  as  a  /em«  m>Z«.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  6  per  cent.,  bat  10  per  cent,  may  be  atjpn- 
lated  for  by  special  contract.  Hiaaiasippi  is 
entitled  to  two  aenatora  and  six  representa- 
tives in  oongreea,  and  has  therefore  eight  votes 
in  tbe  electoral  college.— The  valuation  of  prop- 
erty according  to  the  United  Btatea  c"" 

has  been  as  follows : 


The  diminution  in  the  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty is  chiefly  due  to  the  emancipation  of  th» 
slaves.  The  total  taxation  not  national  in  1870 
was  e3,7Se,492,  of  which  |l,S0g.fl6S  was  state, 
|3,a9S,ege  county,  and  $127,078  town,  city, 
Ac ;  total  debt,  t3,6M,41G,  of  which  $1,706,- 
380,  including  $1,188,494  due  to  tbe  ednea- 
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tional  fands,  vu  Btato,  $666,580  oonnty,  and 
(141,600  town,  dt7,  Ac.  The  state  held  bonds 
and  stoeks  to  ike  amoant  of  |9Q6,6T4  as  Bwni- 
ritr  for  1o«uia  to  railroads,  &c.  According  to 
the  treararer'a  report,  the  receipts  into  the 
treaanry  during  the  jeai  ending  IMc  81,  167S, 
inoteding  |174,flT0  TO  on  hand  Jan.  1,  bat  ez- 
eloding  idicurrent  and  worthless  funds  in  the 
treaanrf  to  the  araonnt  of  $796,686  48,  were 
$1,832,826,  of  which  $866,123  71  were  from 
state  taxea,  $84,883  88  ft-om  the  tax  on  privi- 
leges, $116,845  86  from  the  penitentiary,  $240,- 
191  06  from  the  school  fnnda,  and  $881,660 
from  the  bonds  (loans).  The  disbarsementa 
amonnted  to  $1,244,47(^  69,  of  which  $98,- 
118  6a  were  for  legislative  expenses,  $347,- 
808  70  judioiarjr,  $31,961  57  eiecative,  $167,- 
646  71  on  aoeoant  of  the  penitentiary,  |6S,- 
561  98  pnbiio  printing,  $92,860  nniversity  of 
Ifiadanppi,  $88,146  Innatioasjlom,  $10,816  16 
exeeative  otmtingMit  fond,  $72,849  46  mterest 
on  Cfaiokaaaw  aooool  fund,  $8,163  76  geologi- 
cal Burey,  $6,887  60  institntion  for  the  blind, 
$17^100  deaf  and  dumb  asylnm,  $88,500  Alcorn 
nniveruty,  $8,460  state  normal  schools,  $S,7S0 
90  capitol  repairs,  $19,287  97  repairs  on  Inna- 
tio  asrlnm,  ^9,604  79  on  account  of  common 
school  fand,  $100,000  in  payment  of  state 
bonds,  $10,204  40  for  interest  on  state  bonds, 
and  $17,409  77  for  interest  on  deposits  of  In- 
snranoe  companies;  balance  on  hand  Jan.  1, 
1874,  in  cnrrent  fonds,  $88,849  II.  The  state 
debt  on  that  date  atnonnted  to  $8,668,628  24, 
viz.:  dne  school  funds.  $1,157,415  69;  oer- 
tificates  of  debt,  $394,160 ;  auditor's  warrants, 
$1,083,682  67;  1x>nda,  $684,650;  interest 
bonds,  $7S,4S6 ;  interest  on  insuranc  ' 
$16,994  Sa  Of  the  bonds  $100,000 
able  on  Jan.  1,  1874,  1676,  and  1676;  $160,- 
000  cm  Jan.  1,  1876  and  1876 ;  and  $84,650  on 
Jan.  1,  1877.  This  statement  of  the  debt  does 
not  include  bonds  to  the  amonnt  of  $7,000,000, 
of  which  the  prinoipBl  and  int^est  have  re- 
mained unpaid  since  184$.  The  state  insti- 
tntionB  are  tlie  penitentiary,  blind  instttnte, 
institute  for  the  deaf  and  domb,  and  lunatic 
■sylom,  situated  at  Jaokson.  The  penitentiary 
contains  200  cells,  and  is  inadequate  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  prisoners.  The  convicts 
are  partly  employed  within  the  walls  in  man- 
nfaoturea,  and  partly  leased  to  persons  who 


was  218-  received  during  the  year,  S8T;  re- 
mmning  Nov.  SO,  1878,  288,  of  whom  86  were 
white*  and  253  colored,  280  males  and  6  fe- 
males; 131  were  confined  within  the  walls, 
126  employed  on  railroads,  and  42  on  levees. 
The  number  of  officers  on  July  28,  1874,  was 
SI ;  of  convicts,  320.  In  the  blind  institnte, 
besides  a  literary  training,  the  male  pupils 
receive  instruction  in  broom  making,  mattress 
making,  and  chair  seating,  and  the  females  in 
domestic  work.  The  number  under  instmo- 
tion  in  1878  was  96 ;  remaining  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  SI ;  number  of  officers  and  teadiers, 
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5,  The  number  under  Instmotlon  during  tha 
year  in  the  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb 
was  50,  of  whom  40  were  mutes  and  10  semi- 
mutw,  26  males  and  24  females;  average  at- 
tendsnoe,  89 ;  remaining  at  ita  close,  36 ;  num- 
ber of  officers  and  instrnctors,  6.  Pupils  un- 
able to  pay  for  tuition  are  educated  free.  The 
building  requires  enlargemeuL  The  lunatic 
asylum  on  Dec.  1,  1872,  had  281  inmates;  re- 
ceived during  the  ensuing  18  months,  187 ;  ro- 
mping Dec.  81, 1878,  8M,  of  whom  150  were 
males  and  164  females;  number  of  officers,  4. 
The  nnmber  received  since  the  opening  of  the 
asylum  was  1,006  (669  males  and  449  females) ; 
diadiarged  recovered,  268;  discharged  im- 
proved, 66;  disohai^ed  stationary,  128;  eloped, 
63;  died,  20*.  The  building  was  enlarged  in 
1872,  but  is  still  overcrowded. — The  constitu- 
tion requires  the  establlebment  of  a  system  of 
free  public  schools  for  all  youth  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  yeara,  and  an  act  was  passed 
In  1871  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect. 
The  schools  are  under  ue  general  charge  of 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  edncation ; 
that  officer,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  at- 
torney general  form  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  superintendent  for  each  oonn- 
t?)  appointed  by  the  board  of  edncation  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate  for  two  years.  Each 
county  and  each  incorporated  city  of  more 
than  8,000  inhabitants  forms  a  school  district, 
and  has  a  board  of  six  school  directors,  those 
for  the  cities  being  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters,  and  those  for  the  school  districts  out- 
side of  cities  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
One  or  more  free  public  schools,  open  t»  all 
of  school  age,  are  to  be  kept  in  each  eoan^ 
for  at  least  fonr  months  in  each  year.  Teaeh- 
ers'  institutes  are  to  be  held  annnally,  aadar 
the  general  supervision  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent, for  at  least  two  weeks  in  each  cea- 
greseional  district.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  state  superintendent  for  the  period  frem 
Jan.  1  to  Aug.  81,  1878,  returns  had  been  re* 
ceired  from  64  counties,  rmortieg  252, 96S 
youth  of  school  age,  1,940  pubHe  senoole,  and 
466  private  schools ;  number  of  pnpils  enrolled 
in  public  schools,  78,066 ;  teaeBera  in  same, 
2,180;  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools  (SO 
counties),  9,718.  In  5  of  the  cenntiea  report- 
ing there  were  private  bnt  bo  pubHe  schools, 
and  in  10  public  schools  were  in  operation,  hot 
no  private  ones.  In  88  counties,  having  GS,- 
468  pupils  enrolled  in  pnbVe  stheols,  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  46,240.  .  The  superinten- 
dent estimates  the  numbeF  of  public  schools  in 
operation  in  the  entire  state  during  tb«  period 
at  8,000,  of  which  80O  were  of  the  ftrat,  TOO 
of  the  second,  and  1,000  of  the  third  grade; 
num1}er  of  private  schools,  600;  pupils  en- 
rolled in  puDlio  aeboch,  60,000 ;  in  private 
schools,  12,000 ;  average  attendance  in  pnbiio 
schools,  60,600;  numMT  of  teeehers  in  pub- 
lic schools,  1,800;  length  of  school  term,  4 
months;  number  of  sohool  heasee,  inolnding 
buildings  rented,  4,T04 ;  built  during  thejesiv 
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SOO ;  Tslae  of  pnbHo  Bohoo)  property,  $1,000,- 
000 ,'  probable  nnmber  of  pnblio  eehoolB  to  be  in 
operadon  during  the  jeu  lS78-'4,  8,000.  The 
oommoa  mhool  fnod  araonnted  to  $1,950,000 ; 
unonnt  of  reveane  aoerniiig  to  the  fund  Irom 
Tsrious  aonroea  provided  bj  the  ooiutitation 
and  laws,  $615,968  46;  amount  reported  as 
arisiiig  from  capitation  and  ipeoial  coont; 
taxe^  $803,481  SO;  total,  $2,56G,96a  46.  The 
reported  eipendltnrea  were  aa  followt :  teach- 
ers' wages,  $830,645  37;  aalariea  of  school 
officers,  $79,881  11;  school  bonaes  and  oon- 
tingenoiea,  $00,986  88;  total  estimated  cost 
of  condacting  tiie  sohools,  including  normal 
aobools,  $492,500.  The  average  inontUrwagea 
of  teachers  wa*  $50 ;  nomDer  of  teachers' 
institutes  held,  0 ;  number  of  lectores  delivered 
hj  lohool  officers  on  eduoatiooal  topics,  137; 
nimiber  of  school  distriota,  70.  There  are  two 
state  normal  sohooU,  devoted  to  the  tr^ning 
of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools.  One  of 
these  is  ooonected  with  Tougaloo  nniversity ; 
the  other  was  organiied  in  1670  at  HoUj 
Springs,  and  in  1878  had  8  instructors  and  136 
papita.    Each  member  of  the  legislature  is  en- 


titled to  nominate  one  pnpil  for  this  adMN^ 
who  is  instructed  gratnitonaty.  In  the  Taug»- 
loo  school,  which  was  eatablished  bv  the  act 
of  Jan.  S,  1672,  each  oonnty  is  entitled  to  the 
free  taition  of  two  atndents,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  ooonty  superint«ndeiit  of  edaoatton. 
The  benefiriariee  In  the  normal  schools  an 
required  to  sign  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
make  teaching  a  profession  and  to  teaoh  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  for  at  least  titno 
years.  In  1870,  aocording  to  the  United  8tat«a 
census,  the  number  of  schools  of  all  clawea  waa 
1,564,  with  1,054  mala  and  «T4  female  teach- 
ers, 22,7SS  male  and  30,608  female  pupils,  and 
an  annual  inoome  of  $780,838  ($11,000  thmi 
endowment,  $107,414  from  pablie  fonds,  and 
1801,425  from  other  aooroM,  indndlug  taition). 
The  schools  were  daseifled  aa  follows:  claasi- 
cal,  19  (16  coUeges  and  1  academy);  profea- 
flional,  1  (law) ;  technical,  1  (for  the  blind) ; 
day  and  boarding,  1,549 ;  parochial  and  Clar- 
ity, 1.  There  were  at  that  time  no  pnblio 
sohools  In  the  state.— Xlie  statistics  of  the  prin- 
cipal collegiate  instJtnttons  of  Misussippi  for 
1678-'4  are  aa  follows : 
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OnmbMluA  PnATliilu. 

The  onivaraity  of  Vissisrippl,  chartered  in  1844, 
embraces  three  departments :  preparatory  edn- 
cation ;  scienco,  literature,  and  the  art* ;  and 
professional  education.  The  department  of 
soieuoo,  litcratnre,  and  the  arts  incladea  sii 
courses ;  four  undergraduate  (for  bachelor  of 
arts,  four  years;  for  bachelor  of  science,  four 
years ;  for  bachelor  of  philosophy,  three  years ; 
and  for  civil  engineer,  four  years),  and  two 
post-graduate  (for  master  of  arts  and  tor  doc- 
tor of  philosophy).  Students  in  this  depart- 
ment may  also  pursue  selected  studies.  Oaa- 
didstea  for  the  post-graduate  degrees  must  have 
previously  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arte,  or  are  required  to  sustain  an  examination 
in  the  studies  reqninte  for  that  degree.  The 
department  of  prof esuona]  education  emhraoes 
the  school  of  law,  the  school  of  medicine  and 
sorcery  (not  yet  orgsniEcd),  and  the  college  of 
agrtoQltnre  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  diplo- 
ma of  the  law  school,  which  may  be  obtBiued 
upon  pasaiog  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year's  attendance,  entitles  the 
recipient  to  practise  law  in  any  court  of  the 


state.  The  college  of  agrioultare  and  the  m»- 
chanio  arts  waa  established  by  a  legislative  act 
of  1 871,  whicn  bestowed  upon  it  two  fifthsof  the 
proceeds  of  the  S10,000  acres  of  land  granted 
by  congress  to  the  state  for  the  endowment  of 
aach  an  institution.  The  fund  amomitad  to 
$70,600.  The  college  has  a  farm  connected 
with  it,  and  confers  the  degree  of  bachelor  i^ 
adentiflc  agriculture  upon  graduatca  of  the 
four  years'  course.  In  the  department  of  ara- 
ence,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  in  the  college 
of  agricolturo  and  the  mechanio  arta,  taitioit 
is  free  to  students  residingin  Mississippi.  Stu- 
dents preparing  for  the  ministry  and  thoM 
pecuniarily  unHole  to  pay  also  have  their  tui- 
tion fees  remitted.  A  state  scholarship  of  $100 
a  year  for  four  years  was  provided  by  an  aot 
of  1871  for  one  student  from  each  repreaenla- 
tive  district  or  coonty,  to  be  selected  by  a 
board  of  examiners  from  pupils  of  tbe  tree 
schools.  Alcorn  nulversity  was  inoorporatad 
by  tbe  act  of  May  IS,  1871,  which  appropri- 
ated $60,000  A  year  for  10  years  for  its  rap- 
port, and  also  bestowed  upon  it  three  fifths  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  oongreaaioDal  land  grant, 
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unoniitfnfr  to  tn8,400,  the  inootne  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  mainteiiBiice  of  an  ogrioaltnra] 
aai  mecbaoical  departmeat.  It  occupies  tite 
liM  ot  the  iiutitution  formerly  known  aa  Oak- 
land college.  The  farm  conaista  of  S9S  aores. 
There  are  an  aoaderaio  department  (Engllah), 
a  collegiate  preparatory  aepartmest  of  two 
jwa,  a  collegiate  department  of  four  yean 
(with  a  classical  and  a  scientific  ocoraeX  and  spe- 
cial courses  in  agricnltnre  and  mechanical  en- 
gineering of  foar  fears.  Students  are  admitted 
withodt  distinction  of  color.  Taition  is  free  to 
students  residing  in  Missisnppi,  and  there  are 
the  same  state  sohotarsbipe  as  in  the  oniTersity 
of  MiseiasippL  In  Tongdoonniversitj  primary, 
inlermediate,  and  normal  departotents,  and  a 
theological  class,  have  been  organized.  The 
classical  department  is  not  yet  fnlly  organized. 
Workshops  and  a  farm  of  SOO  aures  are  oon- 
oected  with  the  institution,  which  enable  stu- 
dents to  support  themselves  by  labor  wholly 
or  in  part  The  oamber  of  students  in  the 
normal  department  in  ISTS-'S  was  86.  Shaw 
university  has  preparatory,  normal,  collegiate, 
theologioil,  end  law  departments.  Tuition  ia 
free,  exoept  in  the  law  department,  the  instruo- 
tor«  being  paid  by  the  treedmen's  ud  society. 
The  other  institntions  mentioned  in  the  table, 
besides  a  collf^te  oonrse,  have  preparatory 
and  in  some  oases  primary  departments. — The 
census  of  1870  returns  3,766  libraries,  contain- 
ing 4BS,483  volumes,  of  which  2,2S1,  with  400,- 
106  volumes,  were  private.  The  others  were 
classified  as  follows :  state,  1,  with  7,000  vol- 
umes; town,  eity,  &e.,  2,  with  1,000;  court 
and  law,  3,  with  121 ;  college,  1,  with  6,000 ; 
Sabbath  school,  SOB,  with  66,630;  ohureb,  10, 
with  8,000.  The  number  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  was  111,  issuing  4,708,886  copies 
annually,  and  having  a  circulation  of  7l,8S8, 
viz. :  8  duly,  droulation  2,800 ;  6  tri-weetly, 
8,660;  8  semi-weekly,  2,400;  BS  weekly,  60,- 
018  ;  2  semi-monthly,  700  ;  6  monthly,  2,800. 
They  were  classified  as  follows :  sgricnltDral 
and  hortionltnra],  8 ;  benevolent  and  secret  so- 
cieties, 1 ;  commercial  and  financial,  4 ;  illos- 
trated,  literary,  and  misoellaneous,  2 ;  politi- 
cal, 97;  relif^Dus,  8 ;  teohnioal  and  profeenonal, 
1.  The  statistics  of  churches  for  1870  are  as 
follows : 
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■De  Soto  tni  his  companions  were  the  trat 
Europeans  who  traversed  this  region.  They 
made  no  settlements,  and  the  death  of  the 
leader  in  1642  put  an  and  to  the  expedition. 
In  168S  La  Salle  descended  the  Mlssisdppl, 
took  formal  poasesalon  of  the  adjacent  coon- 
try  for  the  king  of  France,  and  called  it  Lont- 
riana.  la  1SB8  Iberville  was  aathoiized  by  the 
French  king  to  colonize  the  regions  of  the 
lower  MissisaippL  He  landed  on  Ship  tslsnd, 
and  in  1699  erected  a  fort  at  the  hay  of  BUozi, 
aboot  60  m.  E.  of  the  site  of  New  Orieana,  In 
1716  Fort  Rosalie  waa  erected  on  the  rite  of 
Natchez.  The  colonies  grew  alowly,  and  New 
Orleans,  being  fonnded  eoon  after,  attraotad 
many  of  the  settlers.  In  1728, 1788,  and  176S 
the  settlements  suffered  much  from  Indian  hoa- 
taUties.  After  the  cession  of  the  E.  port  of 
Louisiana  (including  what  is  now  UissiMlpiri) 
to  Qreat  Britain  in  1768,  and  until  the  revoln- 
tionat?  war,  immigration  into  the  territory  pro- 
ceeded slowly.  Theterritory  of  Uiarisaipp)  was 
formedbytlieactof  oongresiof  AprilT,  17BS, 
being  bounded  N.  by  a  line  drawn  ane  E.  from 
the  month  of  the  Yazoo  river  to  the  Ohatt*- 
boochee,  E.  by  the  Ghattahooche,  8.  by  the 
Slst  parallel,  and  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river. 
By  the  act  of  Uarch  27, 1804,  the  region  N. 
of  these  limits  and  8.  of  Tenneeeee,  which  had 
been  oeded  to  the  United  States  by  Georgia  in 
1802,  was  added,  and  IGssisdppi  tenitMy  thns 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  present  states  of 
Alabama  and  Hierfsaippi  N.  of  the  Slst  paraUeL 
The  region  8.  of  that  parallel,  between  the 
Pearl  and  Perdido  rivers,  waa  added  by  the  act 
of  Uay  14, 1613,  having  been  taken  powowion 
of  by  the  United  States  in  1611  as  a  part  of 
the  Lonisiana  purchase  of  1808,  though  claimed 
by  Spain.  Alabama  territory  was  formed  from 
the  E.  portion  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1817, 
and  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Dec.  10  of  the 
same  year  Uisrassippi  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state.  In  1882  a  new  oonstitntion 
waa  adopted.  At  the  presidential  election  in 
November,  13S0,  8,368  votea  were  cast  for 
Douglas,  40,797  for  Breckenridge,  and  20,040 
for  Bell.  Immediately  after  tte  election  of 
linooln  became  known,  the  governor  called  an 
eitra  seeaon  of  the  legislature,  which  met  on 
Nov.  S6,  and  provided  for  an  election  on  Dee, 
10  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  assemble  on 
Jan.  7, 1861.  On  Jan.  9  this  convention  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  vote  ot  84  to 
16,  and  on  March  80  ratified  the  constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States  by  a  vote  of  78  to 
7,  a  resolution  to'  snbmit  it  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  having  been  rejected.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  federal  troops  in  the  state  waa 
the  capture  of  Bilori  and  the  removal  of  a 
battery  of  two  guns  by  a  force  from  Ship 
island,  on  Deo.  81,  1661.  During  186S  the  H. 
portion  of  the  state  was  the  tbeatre  of  opera- 
tions. After  the  battle  ot  Shiloh  the  confed- 
erates retired  to  Corinth.  The  federal  troops 
■obtequently  advanced  in  force  under  Omi, 
Ealleok,  the  town  waa  evacuated,  and  the  fed- 
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tirwn  the  oonfeder&tes  ander  Qen.  Prioe  and 
the  federals  under  Qen.  Rosecrans,  which  r«- 
8alted  in  the  eTaooation  of  that  place  bj  the 
oonfedarateB  daring  the  following  night  Prioe, 
joined  by  other  forces,  made  an  attack  on  Oor* 
inth  on  Oct.  8  and  4,  but  was  repnlsed  with 
heav7  losa.  (See  Oosinth.)  The  most  impor- 
tant operations  in  1808  were  those  reanlting  in 
the  inrrender  of  Viokahnrg  on  Jaly  4.  (Bee 
VioEaBUBO.)  Babseqnent  militarj  movements 
were  of  minor  importance.  On  May  18, 1886, 
the  legialatare  Baaembled  nnder  a  call  of  the 
governor,  and  ordered  an  election  on  Jane  19 
of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  on  Jnl j  8, 
"  '     1  Jane  18  Praaident  Johnion  appointed 


office,  and  on  Jnl7  I  ordered  an  election,  to  be 
held  on  Ang.  7,  of  delegates  to  a  oonvention, 
those  being  entitled  to  vote  who  were  qualified 
eleotorg  nnder  the  laws  in  force  prior  to  seoes- 
uon,  and  who  had  taken  the  amneatj  oath  pre- 
toribed,  by  the  procUmation  of  the  pre»aent 
(rf  Maj  S9.  The  convention  met  Ang.  li. 
On  the  Slat  the  ooostitntion  was  amended  hj 
abolishing  slavery,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  repealed.  On 
Oct.  i  an  election  of  state  officers  and  con- 
gressmen was  held,  which  resalted  in  the 
choice  of  Benjamin  O.  Enmphreys  as  gov- 
ernor. The  legislature  elected  at  this  time  a&- 
sembled  on  the  16th,  and  snbseqnentlj  chose 
United  Btatea  senators.  Bnt  the  oongrossmen 
and  senatora  were  not  admitted  to  their  seats. 
fij  the  congressional  reconstmction  acts  of 
1S67,  Uiwiasippi  with  Arkansas  was  oonsti- 
tated  the  fonrth  military  district,  nnder 


was  held  to  determine  the  question  of  oalling 
a  oonvention  and  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to 
the  same,  which  resnlted  in  6B,780  votes  for 
and  6,277  agwDst  a  convention.  On  Bee.  28 
Gen.  Ord  was  directed  to  turn  over  hia  com- 
mand to  Gen.  A.  0.  Giilem.  The  convention 
assembled  on  Jan.  7,  18S8,  and  remained  in 
sesaion  till  May  18,  when  it  adjonmed  after 
adopting  a  constitution.  On  June  4  Gen.  Ir- 
win MoDowell  assumed  command  of  the  fourth 
district,  and  on  the  leth  appointed  Uaj.  Gen. 
Adelbert  Ames  provisions!  governor  of  His- 
Biadppi,  in  place  of  Gov.  Humphreys.  At 
an  election  field  on  June  S3  the  constitution 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  58,231  to  68,860. 
In  July  Gen.  Giilem  relieved  Gen.  McBowell. 
Soon  after  the  inaugnration  of  President  Grant 
(March  4,  1869)  Gen.  Amea  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  district.  On  April  10  an 
act  of  congress  was  passed  aathoriring  the 
president  to  sabmit  the  constitation  again  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  with  such  clauses  separata 
as  he  might  deem  proper.  A  proclamation  of 
July  ISappointed  Nov.  SO  as  the  day  of  election, 
and  dewgoated  certain  clauses  for  a  separate 
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vote,  the  most  important  of  which  mm  tboaa 
disfranchising  and  disqaallfying  from  hold- 
ing office  persons  who  had  taken  part  agunst 
&e  Union  in  the  civil  war.  The  oonstitii- 
Hon  was  ratified  almost  nnanimoody,  and  the 
objectionable  otaases  were  rejected.  At  the 
same  time  James  L.  Alcorn,  republican,  was 
elected  governor  over  Louis  Dwit,  conserva- 
tive, by  a  vote  of  76,186  against  88,097.  The 
legislature  met  on  Jan.  11,  1870,  and  shortly 
after  ratified  the  14th  and  IBth  amendments 
to  the  oonstitntjon  of  the  United  States.  On 
Feb.  28  an  act  was  passed  by  congress  for  th« 
readmission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  and 
on  March  10  Gov.  Alcom  was  inongnrated 
and  the  civil  authorities  assumed  control. — Sea 
"  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Agricnltnre  of 
the  State  of  Misdasippi,"  by  Engone  W.  Hil- 
gard  (Jackson,  I860}.    (See  supplement) 

■ISilSSIPPI.  I.  A  N.  £.  county  of  Arkan- 
sas, bordering  on  Missonri,  separated  on  the  E. 
from  Tennessee  by  the  MisMssippi  river,  bon&ded 
W.  by  the  St.  Francis  river  and  Lake  Bt  Fran. 
els,  and  intersected  by  Littie  river ;  area,  1,080 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,638,  of  whom  971 
were  colored.  The  snrface  is  low  and  level, 
and  in  the  drier  portions  very  fertile,  and  there 
are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  Big 
lake.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
120,700  bushels  of  Indian  com,  11,196  of  po- 
tatoes, snd  8,G87  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
690  horses,  466  mules  and  asses,  l,8iT  milch 
cows,  2,941  other  cattle,  668  sheep,  and  6,363 
awine.  Capital,  Osceola.  II>  A  B.  £.  connty 
of  Missouri,  bounded  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  1Cl»- 
sissippi  river,  which  separates  it  from  Ulinoia 
and  Kentnolcy,  and  drained  by  James  and  Cy- 
press bayons;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
4,983,  of  whom  919  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The 
Bt.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  railroad  paseei 
through  it  The  chief  prodaotlons  in  16T0 
were  6,226  bushels  of  wheat,  491,990  of  In- 
dian com,  4,698  of  oats,  and  67  bales  of  cot- 
ton. There  were  868  horses,  693  mules  and 
asses,  1,173  milch  cows,  2,814  otlier  oattie,  669 
sheep,  and  14,688  swine.     Csftital,  Oharlerton. 

HISSIfiSlPPI  Unx  (Indian,  MieA«  Stpt,  as 
spelled  by  some  old  writers,  and  translated  the 
"Great  Biver"  and  "the  Great  Father  of 
Waters  "),  the  principal  river  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and,  in  connection  with  ita  largest  tribntaiy 
the  Missonri,  the  longest  river  in  the  world, 
except  perhaps  the  Nilk  It  drains  the  greatw 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  lying 
between  the  Alleghany  and  Rooky  mountains, 
a  regdon  neariy  half  as  large  as  Europe.  The 
true  Mjssissippi  river  begins  at  the  conflnenoe 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  Upper  Mississippi.  It 
hoa  ei^t  principal  tributaries,  which,  in  the 
order  of  the  extent  of  the  regions  drained  by 
them,  are  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Upper  Misais- 
rippi,  Arkansas,  Red,  White,  Yazoo,  and  St, 
Francis.  The  source  of  the  Missisnppi,  accord- 
inK  to  Bchooloraft,  who  visited  it  in  1882,  ia  a 
lake  called  by  him  Itasca,  by  die  Chippewa 
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Indiana  Chnoihkos  S^sigon,  and  hj  the  French 
tradera  Lao  la  Biohe.  It  ia  a  beantifal  ataeet  of 
water,  clear  and  deep,  about  7  m.  long  and  1 
m.  to  8  m.  widt  in  fat.  47°  W  N.,  Ion.  86°  2' 
W.,  about  1,67C  n.  above  the  aea.  Five  creeks 
fall  into  Lake  Itaaoa,  the  prlncipaJ  one  of  which 
hai  its  origin  about  6  m.  dietanL  in  s  pood 
fortaed  bj  water  oozing  from  the  bases  of  the 
hills  known  as  Hant^ars  de  Terre,  which  are 
about  100  ft.  high,  llie  Misdsdppi  at  the  out- 
let of  the  lake  ia  10  or  13  ft  wide  and  18  in. 
deeix  and  flows  N.  £.  over  petty  falls  and 
nfida  through  a  series  of  Bmail  lakes  and 
marshes  till  it  reaches  Lao  Travers,  its  most 
northern  point.  This  is  a  beantifal  sheet  of 
water  from  10  to  12  m.  long  and  from  4  to  6 
m.  wide,  surrounded  by  wooded  hilla  eloping 
to  a  beach  of  pnre  white  land.  From  Iac 
Travers  the  river  flows  8.  K  and  S.,  and  in  the 
flrat  25  m.  is  broken  into  a  series  of  small 
rapids,  from  the  foot  of  which  it  flows  with 
an  even  oorrent  40  or  50  yards  wide  and  from 
2  to  6  ft.  deep  to  Oaaa  lake,  which  has  an  area 
of  sboDt  120  sq.  m. ;  thence  S.  throngh  a  serlea 
of  savannaa,  separated  bj  several  ItUces,  to  the 
falls  of  Peckagama,  where  it  is  eompreased  into 
a  channel  80  fL  wide.  Here  the  river  mahes 
down  a  rugged  bed  of  sandstone  SO  ft  in  300 
yards.  Below  these  falla  the  river  is  verj 
crooked,  and  averages  about  40  yards  in  width. 
It  is  broken  by  six  rapida  between  Swan 
and  Sandy  Lake  rivers.  Savanna  river  enters 
the  Sandy  lake,  and  is  the  main  canoe  roate 
between  the  Misdseippi  and  Lake  Superior. 
From  the  ontlet  of  Suidy  lake  to  Pine  river, 
100  m.,  the  river  preaente  several  rapids  and 
islands,  and  receives  a  nnmber  of  small  tribu- 
taries. Crow  Wing  river,  the  largest  tribntary 
above  Qie  falls  of  St  AntJiony,  ia  nearly  equal 
to  the  Misdsaippi  itself.  The  Elk  river,  the 
Little  falls.  Big  falls,  Prairie  rapids,  and  St 
Francis  river  follow  in  the  order  named ;  and 
finally  the  fsUs  of  St.  Anthony  are  reached, 
where  the  river  pitches  over  a  perpendicular 
face  of  sandstone  18  ft  high.  An  island  at  the 
brink  of  the  (alls  divides  the  current  into  two 
ofaannels,  the  laiveat  of  which  flows  by  the 
weet  aide,  and  affords  a  great  water  power. 
Inclttding  the  r^iida  above  and  below  the  falls, 
the  entire  descent  of  the  river  is  about  6C  ft 
within  three qnartera of  amile.  These  falla  are 
abont  2,200  m.  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
ooostitute  the  natural  head  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation ;  but  small  vessela  ply  r^fularly  above  the 
itUa  for  aeveral  hundred  miles,  according  to  the 
stage  of  water.  The  nest  natural  ohebruotion 
to  naviMtion  below  tiie  falls  of  St  Anthony 
are  the  Rock  Island  ttmiAa,  extending  from  L«- 
claire  to  the  dtiea  of  Rock  Island  and  Daven- 
port, a  distance  of  11  m.  The  descent  ia  24  ft 
at.  extreme  low  water.  The  bed  of  the  river 
tluronghont  the  rapids  is  stratified  limestone, 
more  or  lees  folded,  and  forming  chains  or 
bMTiera  which  extend  entirely  acroaa  the  chan- 
nel ftt  six  or  seven  points.  In  1666  congress 
directed  the  removal  of  these  chains,  and  alao 


the  improvement  of  the  lower  or  Dea  Holnea 
rtfid,  130  m.  below  the  upper  rapid,  and  be- 
tween Montrose  and  Keoknx.  The  lengtb  of 
the  latter  is  12  m.,  and  the  descent  23  ft  st  low 
water.  Before  the  improvements  were  under- 
taken, there  was  about  11  m.  of  deep  water 
and  good  navigation  on  the  upper  rapids,  and 
only  8^  m.  on  the  lower  rapids.  The  duty  of 
devising  plana  for  the  improvement  of  the  rap- 
ids was  assigned  to  Qen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A., 
who  recommended  that  the  obatmction  at  the 
upper  rapids  should  he  removed  mainly  by  the 
use  of  coffer  dams  (see  Bav,  vol.  v..  p.  eSO),  and 
that  the  lower  rapids  should  be  improved  by 
similar  means,  supplemented  by  a  lateral  can^ 
7  m.  long,  SOO  ft  wide,  and  having  three  locks 
each  80  ft  wide  and  S60  ft  long.  A  board  of 
enffineers  approved  these  plana,  and  oongresi 
ordered  them  to  be  carried  into  effect  The 
improvements,  under  the  supervision  of  Oen. 
Wilson  and  bia  sooceasor  Col.  Macomb,  have 
been  pushed  forward  aa  faat  aa  the  appropria- 
tions would  permit,  and  are  now  (November, 
1874)  almost  completed  at  tbe  upper  rapida, 
while  four  fifths  oi  the  work  has  been  done  at 
the  lower  rapids.  The  improvements  will  coat 
about  $5,000,000,  and  when  completed  will 
enable  the  largest  boats  to  pass  the  rapida, 
whenever  they  can  reach  them  either  from 
above  or  below.  But  the  navigation  of  the 
entire  Upper  Misaiasippi  Is  rendered  very  difll* 
cult  during  the  dry  season  by  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  sand  bars ;  and  although  the  gov- 
ernment haa  done  something  by  the  use  of 
dredge  boats  and  wing  dama  to  deepen  the 
water  on  the  worst  of  these,  no  systematio 


population  sliall  inhabit  the  regions  to  he  bene- 
fited. But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  between  tlw 
felts  of  St  Anthony  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  there  is  wster  enough  at  the  driest  aea- 
son,  if  properly  regolated  and  controlled,  to 
give  a  navigable  depth  of  6  ft  and  ample  width 
for  all  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put— The  Mis- 
sissippi river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miesouri 
to  the  gulf,  is  1,286  m.  long;  from  the  acnroe 
of  the  Upper  Misaiasippi,  2,610  m.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  Madison  fork  source  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  Kulf  is  4,194  m.,  and  from  the 
bead  of  the  Ohio  river  at  Clondersport,  Pa., 
to  the  gulf,  2,B61  m.  The  numerous  branches 
of  the  navigable  waters  connected  with  the 
Miavissippi  penetrate  all  the  states  and  terri- 
tories between  the  Rocky  and  Alleghany 
moontaina.  The  capacity  of  these  branchea 
for  navigation  haa  been  as  yet  only  partially 
developed,  but  a  oarefnl  compilation  showa 
that  they  constitute  -a  natural  system  of  wa- 
ter communicaUon  having  an  aggregate  ex- 
tent of  about  15,000  m.— The  following  table, 
taken  from  Humphreys  and  Abbot'a  "Report 
upon  the  Hydraulics  of  the  Missisdppi  River" 
(4to,  Philadelphia,  1861),  showa  the  area  of  tlie 
basina,  downfall  of  ri^n,  and  annual  drainage 
of  the  Mississippi  and  ita  principal  toibntaries: 
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Below  the  month  of  K«d  river,  the  ^GsBisuppi 
it  divided  into  nomeroaB  arma  or  paaws,  eaoh 
ot  which  pnrsaeB  ao  indepttndent  godtm  to  the 
gnll  The  highest  of  these  ia  the  AtohafBlays 
on  the  W.  aide  of  the  rirer.  Below  ita  point 
of  aeparation  from  the  Miadarippi  the  re^on 
of  awampy  lands,  of  bajooa  iwd  creeks,  ia 
known  ai  the  delta.  Ahore  this  the  allavial 
pimn  of  the  river  estenda  to  the  Ohoina,  SO  m. 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  Oqte  Oi- 
rardeftn  in  Missoari,  where  precipitous  rock; 
banks  are  first  met  with.  These  are  the  lower 
seoondATj  limestone  strata  Ijing  in  nearly  hori- 
sontal  beds.  The  total  length  ot  the  plun 
from  the  month  of  the  Ohio  to  the  gulf  is  esti- 
mated at  600  m.  Its  breadth  at  the  upper 
extremity  rariea  from  80  to  60  m.;  at  Mem- 
phis it  is  abont  80  m.,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
white  river  80  m.  The  extreme  width  of  the 
delta  ia  rated  at  160  m.,  its  average  width  is 
probohly  BO  m.,  and  its  area  19,800  aq.  m. 
The  elevation  of  Uie  bottom  landa  at  Oairo 
above  the  sea  level  b  about  SIO  ft.,  while  the 
■lope  of  the  high-water  anrfaoe  from  that  place 
to  the  gulf  ia  from  823  to  0.  These  bottom 
lands  are  snbjeot  to  innndatdon,  and  conse- 
quent annual  enrichment.  Under  the  system 
of  slave  labor  large  plantations  were  opened 
in  the  dense  forests  which  cover  them,  bat 
vast  tracts  ot  nnaorpasaed  fertility  are  yet  cov- 
ered with  oonebrakes  and  cypress.  The  allu- 
vial plun,  extending  from  above  Curo  to  the 
gnlf,  IS  terminated  on  the  east  and  the  west  by 
a  line  of  blufis  ot  irreKulor  height  and  direc- 
tion, composed  of  strata  of  the  eooena  and 
later  tertiary  formations.  Down  this  plain 
the  river  flows  in  a  serpentine  coarse,  fre- 
gnently  washing  the  base  of  the  hills  on  the 
£.  side,  as  at  Oolambns,  Randolph,  Mamphia, 
Vioksbarg,  Grand  Qulf,  Natchez,  and  Baton 
KonKe,  and  onoe  pasung  to  the  opponte  si^e 
at  Helena.  The  actual  length  of  the  river 
from  the  month  at  the  Ohio  to  the  gnlf  is 
1,097  m.,  increasing  the  distance  in  a  straight 
line  by  about  600  m.,  and  by  ita  flexures  alao 
reducing  the  rate  of  its  descent  to  leea  thut 
half  the  inalioabon  of  the  plain  down  which 
it  flows.  The  range  between  high  and  low 
water  at  Oairo,  near  the  head  of  &e  plain,  is 
61  fL,  and  at  Sav  Orleans  it  is  14-4  ft.  The 
river  flows  in  a  trough  abont  4,470  ft.  wide 
at  the  head,  and  8,000  ft.  at  the  foot.  The 
immense  curves  of  the  stream  in  ita  com 
HiTongh  the  alluvial  pltin  sweep  around 
half  drdea,  and  the  river  sometimes,  after 


traversing  36  or  80  m.,  is  bronf^t  wlAin  a 
mile  or  less  of  the  place  it  had  before  passed. 
In  heavy  flooda  the  water  oooanonally  bunts 
throDgh  the  tongne  of  land,  and  f<M-m  what  is 
called  a  "  cut-oS,"  which  may  become  a  neir 
and  permanent  channel.  The  height  of  th« 
banks  and  the  great  depth  ot  the  rivw  bed 
check  the  frequent  formation  of  these  out-<^a, 
and  attempts  to  produce  them  artificially  have 
often  failed,  especially  when  the  soil  is  a  tough 
bine  day,  which  is  not  readily  worn  aw^  bj 
flowing  water.  This  was  the  case  at  Bayoa 
Sara,  where  in  1S40  an  excavation  intraided  to 
turn  tjie  river  wai  made,  by  which  a  drcnit 
ot  29  m.  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  cut 
at  one  mile ;  and  also  at  VickaburE  in  ISOS-'S, 
where  the  Union  anny  endeavored  to  make  » 
cut-off  out  of  range  of  the  confederate  gona. 
Semioironlar  lakes,  which  are  deserted  river 
bends,  are  scattered  over  the  alluvial  tract. 
These  ore  inhaluted  by  alligstM-s,  wild  fowl, 
and  gar  flsh,  which  the  steamboats  have  neariT 
driven  away  from  the  main  river.  At  hi^ 
water  the  river  overflows  into  tbese  lakes. 
The  low  country  around  is  then  ontirBly  sab- 
merged,  and  extenmve  seas  spread  ont  on 
either  ude,  the  river  itself  being  marked  by 
the  clear  broad  band  of  water  In  the  midst  Mf 
the  forests  that  appear  above  it.  The  great 
freshets  usually  occur  in  the  spring,  and  are 
often  attended  with  very  serions  oonseqneDoea. 
Crevasses  are  formed  in  the  banks  and  iDCreaae 
with  the  flow,  which  becomes  so  violent  that 
boats  are  occasionally  carried  with  th«r  crews 
into  the  intricacies  of  the  bayoos  which  lead 
the  waters  to  the  streams  at  the  foot  ot  the 
blnffa. — The  lower  portion  of  Ilie  allavial  ptun, 
called  the  delta,  risee  from  a  few  inches  to  10 
ft  only  above  the  level  of  the  eea,  and  is 
formed  of  sands  and  days  in  horisontal  layers. 
The  delta  protmdes  into  the  gulf  ot  Ifezioo 
far  beyond  the  general  coast  line,  and  is  alow- 
ly  but  imperceptibly  advandng  into  the  golf 
by  the  shoaling  oaosed  by  the  depodtion  of 
tiie  sediment  brought  down  the  river.  This  is 
mostly  dispersed  by  the  waves  and  oarrents, 
and  distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  gulf. 
Althoogh  the  banks  ot  the  paasee  are  some- 
times observed  to  have  advanced  in  the  oonrae 
of  a  tew  year*  aenslbly  into  the  gnlf,  tbeae  are 
but  narrow  strips  of  land,  whioh  may  be  awept 
away  by  the  rush  of  the  gnlf  watws  drivMi  ap 
by  storms,  leaving  the  long  ooart  of  the  delta 
but  slightly  changed.  The  old  Fratch  maps  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  centoryttUlveryoor. 
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noQr  nprcwDt  miay  of  the  mod  b&nki  and 
(diaiinek  or  bijoiu  aroimd  the  BB]iz«,  whicti 
ia  the  station  of  the  pilots  at  the  mootb  of  the 
rirer.  Here  onlj,  for  a  distaii<!«  of  100  m.  from 
the  golf,  ia  the  riyer  Berionaly  obstracted  by 
ban.  Over  these  the  depth  of  water  ia  aome- 
tUnn  onlj  16  ft. ;  tint  ttus  ia  verj  changeable, 
aa  the  ohannels  are  shifted  by  the  floods  in  the 
rirer  and  the  gait  storms.  These  bars  are  oom- 
poaed  of  blue  clay  mud,  through  wliich  reasels 
onwiog  8  or  8  ft.  more  wtiter  than  the  actnal 
depth  can  be  taken  by  ataam  tags.  Great  ef- 
forts bave  been  made  by  the  government  to  re- 
move these  obatmctions  by  dredging,  and  the 
depth  of  water  has  been  increas^  uiereby  to 
91  ft ;  bat  owing  to  the  difflonlty  of  maintain- 
ing Boch  a  great  depth  with  dredges,  congress 
has  appointed  a  board  of  engineers  to  invesU- 
gote  uie  subject  and  report  a  plan. — The  sedi- 
ment of  the  lower  MisMssippi  is  cbjefly  a  fine 
clayey  matter,  so  nniversally  anspended  in  the 
water  as  to  give  it  a  thick  muddy  appearance. 
The  Upper  Miasisaippi  is  clear,  bnt  the  MlBsouri 
ponra  mto  it  a  vast  amount  of  whitish  muddy 
nutter,  which  renders  the  water  so  tnrl»d  tbat 
at  St  Lonia  one  cannot  see  through  a  tumbler 
filled  with  it  This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
its  being  generatly  used  for  drinking,  and  for 
enlinvy  purposes.  The  Ohio  adds  to  it  a  green- 
ish cnrrent,  and  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers 
poor  in  the  red  ochreous  sediment  already  re- 
ferred  to ;  while  the  Mississippi  itself  eicavatAS 
its  allnvial  plain  and  sweeps  down,  iDtermin^ed 
with  the  rest,  vast  qnantitiee  of  vwetable  soil 
that  falls  in  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  coarser 
pebUes  and  sands  aocomnlate  in  the  bends  and 
eddies,  forming  bars,  and  the  lighter  materials 
are  deposited  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Oapt  (now  Gen.)  Hum- 
pareya  and  Lient  (now  Gen.)  Abbot,  a  com- 
pflriMm  of  the  results  of  many  observations 
anting  a  long  period  leads  to  the  belief  that 
the  weight  of  tne  sediment  of  the  Mississippi 
is  tAt  that  of  the  water,  and  its  bntk  j^ ; 
and  U  the  mean  annual  disoharge  of  the  river 
be  assumed  to  be  1 0.600,000,000,000  onbio  feet, 
it  follows  that  818,600,000,000  ponnds  of  sedi- 
mentary matter,  constituting  one  square  mile 
of  depDwt  m  ft  in  depth,  are  yearly  trans- 
portea  to  the  golf.  In  aadition  to  the  amoont 
iield  in  suspension,  the  Uisaiasippi  pushes  along 
large  qnantitiee  of  earthy  m^ter.  No  exact 
measurement  of  this  can  be  made,  bnt  from 
the  yearly  rate  of  progress  of  the  bars  into  the 
gnlf,  It  appears  to  be  about  750,000,000  onbio 
feet,  which  would  cover  a  square  mile  abont  27 
ft  deep.  The  total  yearly  contributions  from 
the  river  to  the  gnlf  amount  then  to  a  prism 
9B8  ft  high,  with  a  base  of  one  square  mile. — 
The  uniformity  of  width  of  the  Misaissippi  is 
very  remarkable.  At  New  Orleans  It  is  abont 
8,000  ft  wide,  end  from  this  it  varies  little 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  8,000  m.,  except  tbat 
in  the  bends  it  swells  ont  to  1  or  even  \i 
m.  The  Junction  of  its  principal  branchee  pro- 
'  e  in  the  width.    The  depth  is 


very  variable,  sometimes  reaohing  ISO  ft,  bnt 
the  maximnm  is  more  oommonly  from  120  to 
180  ft  The  mean  depth  at  high-water  mark 
is  about  the  same  at  Carrollton  and  at  Natchez, 
800  m.  further  up.  A  section  of  the  river  at 
Carrollton,  made  at  high- water  mark  in  1656, 
comprises  194,000  square  feet  and  at  Natchez 
221,000.  The  mean  rate  of  descent  varies  at 
low  water  from  '005  of  a  foot  per  mile  at  the 
head  of  the  posses,  to  076  of  a  foot  at  Cairo, 
and  in  high-water  from  '115  of  a  foot  to  '497 
of  a  foot  per  mile.  The  velocity  variea  at 
Carrollton  from  1'46  to  8'fll  m.  per  hoar,  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  water  and  tbe  di- 
rection of  the  wind. — The  Mississippi,  like  the 
other  great  rivers  of  tbe  west,  is  continually 

Sthering  into  its  current  numbers  of  trees,  at 
e  banks  upon  which  they  grew  are  under- 
mined. They  are  frequently  left  in  the  main 
channels,  their  roots  fixed  to  the  bottom,  and 
their  tops  pointing  down  stream.  In  this  con- 
dition tney  are  known  as  snags  and  aawyer^ 
and  present  to  boats  ascending  the  river,  espe- 
cially at  nigbt,  a  most  dangerous  obstruction. 
But  oontinnal  care  is  nowgiven  to  the  removal 
of  these  obstructions.  lUe  aocumnlBtions  of 
the  drift  materials  in  the  arms  of  the  river 
have  sometimes  been  so  great  as  t«  bridge 
these  over  and  extend  for  miles  up  the  cnrrent 
The  obstruction  is  then  known  by  tbe  name  of 
raft  From  abont  the  year  1778  such  on  accn- 
mulation  had  been  gathering  in  the  Atchaf  alaya, 
until  in  1616  it  bad  extended  to  full  10  m.  in 
length,  over  SOO  ft.  in  width  and  about  8  ft 
in  depth.  Though  rising  and  falling  with  the 
water,  it  afForded  a  aoil  for  the  growth  of 
bushes  and  of  trees,  some  of  which  reached  the 
height  of  60  ft  Id  1886  the  Btat«  of  Lonidana 
tooK  measures  to  have  it  removed,  and  thia 
was  finally  accomplished  at  a  heavy  cost  in  the 
coarse  of  fonr  years.  The  Red  river  raft  is 
still  more  famous  for  the  large  soms  which 
have  been  appropriated  by  congress  to  effeot 
its  removal,  the  work  upon  which  has  beoi 
carried  oo  w  ith  great  success  of  late  years,  and 
ia  now  almost  completed.  The  appropriations 
made  from  time  to  time  by  congress  for  the 
Missiaiippi  river  comprise  the  following  items: 

ftoml^SttalUt t<KI,ll«l 

"      law  U  IGTG 1,I24,U0 

DUiioli  ud  QUO  ilren.  SaK,D(n 
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CpMT  WsilBrppI  rtnr.  IndwUnr  lUla  of  Bt.  An- 

tboBv (TT.MO 

If  iHlulppl  riTR,  to^odlDI  rmstiM  (1881  ts  IBM). .  ■  «^IIW 


— For  a  full  statement  of  measurements,  all 
the  phenomena,  physical  elements,  and  laws 
relating  to  this  great  river,  see  the  "Report 
apon  t^e  Physics  and  Hydranlics  of  the  Mis- 
dssippl  River,"  prepared  b^  Gapt  A.  A. 
Humphreys  and  Ijent  H.  L.  AbEiot,  U.  6. 
army  (4to,  Philadelphia,  1861),  and  also  the 
ofBool  reports  of  the  chief  of  engineers  to  the 
war  department — The  first  European  explorer 
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of  the  mssUsippi  vallej  was  Bs  Soto,  who 
with  his  party  mched  the  river  in  Jnn«,  1641, 
u  is  sappoBod  not  far  below  the  Bite  of  He- 
lena in  Arkansas.  (8m  Da  Smo.)  In  1678 
Marquette  and  Joliet  descended  the  river  to 
vithm  three  days'  journey  of  it*  month.  La 
Salle  in  ieS2  descended  the  river  to  the  gnlf 
of  Hextoo,  and  took  posaeasion  of  the  country 
In  the  name  of  the  king  of  France.  Aboat 
the  year  1699  Iberville  built  a  fort  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  in  1703  the  settle- 
ment of  St.  Peter's  woa  made  upon  the  Yazoo 
branch.  New  Orleans  was  laid  ont  in  1T18,  and 
levees  were  Immediately  commenced,  which 
were  completed  in  front  of  the  city  ten  years 
afterward.  At  that  time  the  levee  system  of 
lower  Loaisiima  was  fally  established. 

■ISSOLO.YGHI,  or  MtselMsU,  a  town  of  Greece, 
oqtital  of  the  united  nomsrchy  of  Acarnania 
and  j£tolia,  34  m.  W.  of  Lepanto,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  ga!f  of  Patras;  pop.  about  8,000. 
It  stands  in  a  level  plain  18  m.  long  and  4  m. 
broad,  watered  by  the  Achelons  and  Evenus, 
and  extending  from  the  base  of  Ut.  Aracyn- 
thos  to  the  gnlf.  The  walls  are  washed  by  the 
sea,  but  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  nothing 
larger  than  a  smell  fishing  boat  can  approach 
nearer  than  4  or  S  m.  Missolonghl  is  tne  most 
important  strate^cal  point  of  western  Greece, 
and  is  famooB  for  the  sieges  it  has  sustBined. 
In  1804  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Ali  Pasha. 
In  1S2I  it  Joined  in  the  revolt  against  the 
Tnrks,  and  on  Nov.  6  Mavrocordato  and  Mar- 
co Bozzaris  threw  themselves  with  400  men 
Into  the  place,  which  was  almost  deserted  and 
■oaroely  defennbie,  the  fortifi cations  consisting 
only  of  a  low  and  ruinous  wall,  withont  bas- 
tions, and  a  small  ditch  in  many  places  filled 
with  mbbish.  With  only  14  old  gnus  and 
scanty  ammonition,  Mavrocordato  made  a  bril- 
liant defenc«  tor  more  than  two  months  agunst 
a  Tnrkish  army  of  14,000.  On  Nov,  23  the 
Qreeks  succeeded  In  throwing  In  reinforce- 
ments by  sea,  and  the  Turks  were  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege,  Jan.  0,  1623.  The  town 
was  then  fortified  nnder  the  direction  of  Eng- 
lish officers,  at  the  expense  of  an  Englishman 
named  Murray,  and  became  one  of  the  strong- 
est places  in  Greece.  From  September  to  De- 
cember, 1828,  MEssolonghi  was  blockaded  for 
■69  d^s  by  the  Tnrks,  who  besieged  the  neigh- 
boring Anatolico,  and  was  defended  by  Con- 
'stantine  Bozzaris,  until  relieved  by  Mavrocor- 
'dato.  Lord  Byron  reached  Missolonghi  Jan. 
5,  1824,  and  died  there  April  19.  The  lost 
and  greatest  siege  of  Missolonghi  began  in 
April,  1826,  when  Keshid  Pasha  invested  it 
with  a  large  army,  which  was  reinforced  in 
July  by  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  fieet,  and  in 
January,  1826,  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  an  army 
of  20,000  Egyptians.  The  garrison  of  5,000 
Greelra,  commanded  by  Noto  BoEzaris,  made  a 
desperate  defence,  repulsing  repeated  assanlts, 
and,  thoi^h  suffering  terribly  from  want  of 
provisions,  refused  to  oapitalstA,  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  offers  of  the  most  favorable  terms. 
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When  continual  bombardment  had  reduced  tbs 
town  to  a  heap  of  rains  and  the  last  «f  tikdr 
food  had  been  consumed,  at  midnight  of  April 
22, 1826,  the  garrison,  placing  the  WMnen  in 
the  centre,  saliiod  forth  in  a  body,  and  catting 
their  way  through  the  Turlcish  camp  gained 
the  mountains,  to  the  nnmber  of  about  2,000. 
Those  who  were  too  feeble  to  join  in  the  sortie 
assembled  in  a  loi^  mill  which  was  need  aa  a 
powder  magazine,  and  when  the  Turks  entered 
the  town  blew  themselves  up  together  witii  a 
large  nnmber  of  the  enemy.  The  town  haa 
been  rebuilt  of  late  years,  but  the  fortifications 
are  decayed.  Marco  Bozzaris  is  buried  here, 
and  a  statuein  white  marble,  presented  in  1835 
by  the  French  sculptor  David,  has  been  er«ct- 
ed  over  his  grave.  Near  this  monument  is 
a  mound  of  earth  with  an  inscription  com- 
memorative of  other  victims  of  the  war.  By- 
ron's remains  were  conveyed  to  England,  but 
his  heart,  which  was  deposited  in  a  silver  box 
in  a  maQBoleiim  erected  to  his  honor,  was  lost 
in  the  oonfusion  of  the  sortie  of  1820. 

maSOOLl,  the  N.  W.  county  of  Montana, 
bounded  N.  by  BritiA  America  and  W.  and  8. 
by  Idaho ;  area,  20,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,664.  It  lies  mosUy  between  the  Bitter  Boot 
and  Roolty  mountains,  contslua  the  head  waters 
of  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  i*  in- 
tersected in  the  N,  W,  by  the  Kootenay  river. 
Flathead  lake,  10  m.  wide  and  26  m.  long,  is 
the  only  important  lake  in  tite  territory.  Gold 
ia  fonnid,  end  the  census  of  1870  retnma  OS 
placer  mines  as  in  operation.  The  olrief  pro- 
doctions  were  82,436  bushelaof  wheat,  ]6,83S 
of  oats,  1,684  of  barley,  12,152  of  potatoes, 
13,026  lbs.  of  buUer,  and  956  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  1,046  horses,  1,184  milch  oowa, 
1,873  other  cattie,And874swine:  3  flonrniUs, 
and  4  eaw  mills.    Capital,  Missoula. 

■ISSOn&I,  a  central  stat«  of  the  American 
Union,  and  the  lltb  admitted  under  the  federal 
oonstitntiou,  situated  between  lat.  8S°  and  40" 
80'  N.,  and  Ion.  89°  2'  and  96°  42'  W. ;  length 
N.  and  S.  277  m. ;  average  breadth  nbont  344 
m.,  varying  from  208  m.  in  the  north  to  SIS 
m.  in  the  south;  area,  6o,860  sq.  m.,  includinft 
a  narrow  strip  between  the  St.  Francis  and 
Misaiasippi  rivers,  extending  beyond  thegenenti 
body  of  the  state  i°  aonthward  between  Arkan- 
sas and  Tennessee.  Missouri  is  bounded  N.  by 
Iowa;  E.  by  Illinois,  Eentncky,  and  Tennesaee, 
from  which  the  Mississippi  river  divides  it;  8. 
by  Arkansas ;  uad  W.  by  Indian  territory,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska,  from  which  it  is  divided  bjA 
N.  and  S.  line  on  the  meridian  of  the  month  of 
Konoas  river,  and  thence  N.  by  the  main  ohan> 
nel  of  the  Missouri  river.  Hie  state  is  divided 
into  114  counties,  viz. :  Adair,  Andrew,  Atch- 
ison, Audrain,  Barry,  Barton,  Bates,  Button, 
Bollinger,  Boone,  Buchanan,  Bntier,  Oaldwell, 
Callaway,  Camden,  Cajw  Girardeau,  Carroll, 
Carter,  Cass,  Cedar,  Chariton,  Christian,  Clarke, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Oole,  Cooper,  Crawford,  Dade, 
Dallas,  Daviesa,  De  Ealb,  Dent,  Douglas,  Dunk- 
lin, Franklin,  Qasoonade,  Gentry,  Greene,  Gmn- 
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dr,  HuriflOD,  Henrj,  Eiokoi?,  Holt,  Howard, 
Howell,  Iron,  Jackson,  Jasper,  JefFersou,  John- 
son, Kqoz,  La  Clede,  Uitajette,  Lawrence, 
Lewia,  Ldacoln,  Linn,  Livingston,  McDonald, 
Uacon,  Madison,  Maries,  Marion,  Mercer,  Mil- 
ler, Misdssippi,  Monitean,  Monroe,  Montgome- 
ry, Morgan,  New  Madrid,  Newton,  Nodaway, 
Oregon,  Osage,  Ozark,  Pemiscot,  Perr;,  Pet- 
tia,  Phelpa,  Pike,  Platte,  Polk,  Pulaski,  Put- 
nam, Kslls,  Randolph,  Ra;,  Kejnolds,  Riplejr, 
SL  Charles,  St  Clair,  6t  Francois,  St«.  Gene- 
vieve, Sl  Louis,  Saline,  Schnjler,  BcoUsnd, 
Scott,  Shannon,  Shelly,  Stoddard,  Stone,  Sul- 
livan, Taney,  Texas,  Vernon,  Warren,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  Webster,  Worth,  Wright.  Jef- 
ferson City,  the  capital,  is  near  tlie  central  part 
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of  the  state,  on  the  Missonri  river,  ISG  m.  by 
rait  W.  of  8t.  Lonis;  its  popniation  in  1870 
was  4,420.  The  other  important  cities  are 
Booneville,  with  8,606  inhabitants  in  1670; 
Cape  Girardean,  8,5BS;  Hannibal,  10,13S;  In- 
dependence, 8,184;  Kansas  City,  82,260;  Lex- 
ington. 4,873 ;  Loaisiana,  8,689 ;  Macon,  8,678 ; 
St.  Cbarlea,  8,479;  SL  Joseph,  19,586;  St 
Looia,  810,864;  Sedalia,  4,CeO ;  and  Springfield, 
6,6SS. — The  popniation  of  Missonri.  according 
to  the  federal  cenans,  baa  been  as  follows : 
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Included  in  the  popniation  in  1870  were  8  Chi- 
nese and  7G  Indians.  Of  the  total  population 
in  that  year,  696,347  were  males  and  834,948 
females;  1,499,028  were  of  native  and  222,367 
of  foreign  birth.  Of  the  natives,  874,006  were 
bom  in  the  sUte,  72,628  in  Illinois,  61,808  in 
Indiana,  22,466  in  Iowa,  102,661  in  Kentucky, 
81,806  in  New  York,  18,765  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 76,0<a  in  OUo,  86,864  in  Pumsylvaaia, 


70,312  in  Tennessee,  and  61,806  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  The  foreign  popniation 
comprised  8,446  bom  in  British  America,  6,298 
in  Prance,  113,618  in  Germany,  14,814  in 
England,  64,968  in  Ireland,  8,388  in  Scotland, 
3,802  in  Sweden,  and  6,697  in  Switzerland. 
The  density  of  popniation  was  26'84  persons 
to  a  square  mile.  There  were  316,917  families, 
with  an  average  of  fi'4S  persons  to  each,  and 
292,709  dwellings,  with  an  aversge  of  G'67  per- 
sons to  each.  The  increase  of  population  from 
1860  to  1670  was  46-S2  per  cent.  The  number 
of  male  citizens  21  years  old  and  Dpward  was 
880,285 ;  persons  from  6  to  18  years  old,  677,- 
808 ;  number  attending  school,  824,848.  There 
were  146,771  persons  10  years  old  and  upward 
who  could  not  rend,  and  232,411  who  could 
not  write,  the  latter  number  comprising  206,827 
of  native  and  1S,6B4  of  foreign  birth,  161,768 
white,  60,823  colored,  and  36  Indians,  106,767 
males,  and  116,688  females.  Of  the  total  pop- 
ulation 10  years  old  and  over,  18-46  per  cent. 
were  illitcrateB;  number  of  illiterates  31  years 
old  and  over,  134,508,  of  whom  84,904  were 
white,  S8,68B  colored,  and  16  Indians,  53,788 
males,  and  70,717  females.  The  number  of 
panpers  supported  duringthe  year  ending  June 
I,  1870,  was  2,434,  at  a  cost  of  $191,171.  Of 
thetotalnumber  (1,854)  receiving  support  June 
1,  1870,  1,416  were  native,  of  whom  1,090 
were  wliite  and  825  colored,  and  489  were 
foreigners.  The  number  of  persons  convit^ted 
of  crime  during  the  year  was  1,608.  Of  the 
total  number  (1,638)  in'priEon  Jnne  1,  1870, 
1,217  were  natives  and  406  foreigners;  of  the 
former  898  were  wliite  and  S34  colored.  The 
state  contained  904  blind,  790  deaf  and  dumb, 
1,368  insane,  and  779  idiotic.  Of  the  total 
population  lOyeors  old  and  upward  (1,305,668), 
there  were  engaged  in  all  occupations  506,666 ; 
in  agriculture,  288,916,  of  whom  88,807  were 
laborers,  and  174,961  farmers  and  planters;  in 
professional  and  personal  services.  106,908,  in- 
cluding 1,739  clergymen,  29,888  domestic  ser- 
vants, 47,462  laborers  not  specified,  8,462  law- 
yers, 8,660  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  4,117 
teachers  not  specified ;  in  trade  and  transpor- 
tation, 64,885,  of  whom  9,681  were  clerks  In 
stores,  6,890  draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters.  Sea., 
7,710  employees  of  railroad  companies  (not 
clerks),  and  4,757  traders  and  dealers  not  speci- 
fied; and  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and 
mining  industries,  79,860.  The  total  number 
of  deaths  during  the  year  was  27.982,  being 
I'OS  per  cent,  of  the  popniation.  There  were 
990  deaths  from  cholera  mfantum;  2,717  from 
consumption,  there  being  10'8  deaths  from  all 
causes  to  1  from  that  disease;  croup,  719; 
measlea,  669 ;  pneumonia,  2,800,  there  being  10 
deaths  from  all  causes  to  1  from  that  disease; 
smallpox,  1,0S4 ;  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever, 
1,406;  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  1,053; 
enteric  fever,  1,896;  diarrhcea,  1,800.— The 
"■  onri  river  divides  this  state  into  two  dis- 
parts. The  S.  part  ia  nndnlating,  risins 
into  monntuns  as  it  approaches  the  OebtE 
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range.  That  portion  N.  of  the  rlTer  ia  more 
leTeL  Ad  estensire  bottom  land  lies  along  the 
Uissiuippi,  oommeaaiug  on  the  N.  at  Oape 
GirardeaD  and  extending  S.  to  the  Arkansas 
river.  It  inclades  many  avrampg  which  are  ren- 
dered almost  impenetrable  by  a  dense  growth 
of  trees,  moBtly  ojpreiia.  The  most  exleDsive 
of  these,  called  the  Great  swamp,  oommencea 
a  few  miles  8.  of  Oape  Girardean  and  passes  6. 
to  the  moath  of  the  St.  Francois,  penetrating 
far  into  the  state  of  Arkanaas.  More  than  100 
m.  of  this  swamp  are  in  Missoofi.  Within 
the  bottom  are  abo  inBD:r  lakes  and  lagoons ; 
but  it  likewise  oontains  manj  islands  elevated 
above  the  reach  of  the  highest  floods.  Since 
the  earthquakes  of  ieil-'13  much  of  this  tract 
has  been  inandated ;  bnt  it  is  capable  of  being 
reclaimed,  and  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  The 
h^hlands  along  the  Misasdppi  begin  below 
Oape  Girardeau,  end  extend  to  the  month  of 
the  Uissonri.  Between  Bte.  Oeneneve  and 
the  Mersmec  the  bonks,  composed  of  solid 
masses  of  limestone,  rise  oocasionallj  Seo  fL 
above  the  water.  This  high  and  undalatlng 
eonntrj  extends  across  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  state,  its  ra^ed  character  disappBaring  as 
the  Osage  river  is  approached.  This  is  one  of 
the  least  popnlons  sections  of  the  state,  bat  it 
is  exoeedingly  piotaresque.  It  has  a  mild,  dr;, 
and  genial  climate.  Between  the  Gasconade  and 
Oaage,  both  of  which  are  affluents  of  the  Mis- 
souri, a  range  of  low  hills  approaches  that 


the  northernmost  offset  of  the  Oiurk 
tains,  a  region  of  which  the  nndolating  conntrf 
on  the  east  may  be  conwdered  as  the  lowest  por- 
tion. This  elevated  tract  covers  more  than  half 
of  that  portion  of  the  state  S.  of  the  Missonri. 
The  surface  is  extremely  broken  and  hillj ;  the 
hills,  which  rise  from  600  to  more  than  1,000 
ft.  above  their  bases,  are  exceedingly  nnmer- 
OQS,  but  do  not  form  continnons  ranges,  Iwing 
divided  into  knobs  and  peaks  with  roonded 
nunmits,  and  presenting  perpendioolsr  cliffs 
and  abrapt  precipices  of  sandstone.  The  soil 
oorering  them  is  generally  shallow,  and  over- 

riwn  almost  exdndvely  with  oak,  and  in  the 
oonnties  with  pine  and  cedar.  West  of  this 
region  the  conntry,  especiallj  the  basin  of  the 
Oaage,  is  ohiefir  a  rolling  prairie,  diversifled 
with  forests  of  stunted  timber;  and  to  the 
north,  along  both  sides  of  the  Missouri,  extends 
a  rich  allavlAl  bottom.  In  the  oonntry  N.  of 
the  Miasoari,  which  comprehends  abont  one 
third  of  the  state,  the  sarfaoe  Is  generally  roll- 
ing or  level.  The  bottoms  along  the  Missonri 
and  Misussippi  are  remarkably  fertile.  Be- 
tween these  rivers  the  oonntry  is  macb  diver- 
sified by  the  broad  valleys  of  their  Babddiary 
streams,  and  intervening  tracts  of  nndolating 
npland  which  are  nnited  with  the  valleys  by  gen- 
Ue  slopes.  The  woodlands  oocnr  only  on  the 
margins  of  the  waterconrses,  and  the  uplands 
are  extensive  pruries  completely  desdtnte  of 
timtmr.    These  prajries  ooonpy  at  least  nine 


some  of  the  best  lands  of  the  atate.— 
principal  streams  are  the  Missonri,  traversing 
the  atate  from  the  N.  W.  oomor  to  the  middle 
of  its  K  bonndary,  and  the  Mississippi,  form- 
ing Its  entire  E.  boundary,  both  navigable  the 
wholeyearexcentwhen  blocked  with  ice.  The 
Osaae,  the  next  largest  stream,  is  navigable  for 
small  steamboats  half  the  year.  Next  in  impor- 
tance are  the  St  Francois,  White,  Black,  Cnr- 
reut,  Gaaoonade,  Grood,  and  Chariton  rivers, 
all  navigable  for  small  boats  a  few  weeks  in 
early  snmmer.  The  other  principal  streams, 
not  navigable,  are  Salt,  Fabius,  South  Grand, 
Platte,  Nodnway,  Spring,  Sac,  Niangaa,  Piney, 
Marameo,  Cnivre,  and  Castor  rivers, — The  aoila 
of  Missonri  may  be  divided  into  foar  classes, 
referred  each  to  its  particular  district.  The 
first  class  comprises  iU  the  bottom  lands  and 
the  swamps  of  8.  E.  Missouri,  which  latter  in- 
clude seven  or  eight  connties,  comprising  large 
tracts  of  some  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world, 
yielding  oft«n  Tfi  to  100  bashels  of  com  per 
acre.  The  S.  E.  counties  produce  fine  crops  of 
cotton.  The  next  richest  bodies  of  land  yield 
GO  to  75  boshels  of  corn  per  acre  on  nplands, 
and  include  ^1  N.  W.  Missonri,  with  five  conn- 
ties  8.  of  Missonri  river.  This  district  is  most< 
ly  nnderliud  by  the  upper  coal  measnres,  and 
for  most  farming  porposes  is  the  most  de- 
sirable part  of  the  state.  The  third  olasa,  or 
seoond  class  of  npland  soil,  inclndw  the  re- 
mainder of  K  and  the  border  oonntJes  in  8.  W. 
Missouri.  In  these  connties  BO  to  60  bnshela 
of  com  per  acre  are  produced,  and  in  the  east 
they  give  a  larger  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  than 
any  others  of  the  state.  The  poorest  class  of 
■oils  is  f  onnd  on  all  the  hills  of  southern  Mis- 
sonri, where  the  yield  is  rarely  over  20  to  40 
bushels  of  com  per  acre.  This  part  of  the  state 
is  1,200  to  1,S00  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  chidy 
underlaid  by  primordiel  sandstones  and  mag- 
naaian  limestones,  with  oocaaonal  porphyiT 
or  granite  peaks  in  the  east«m  part,  whiclt 
sometimes  nse  SOO  to  400  ft.  above  the  onal- 
tered  magneuan  limestones,  bnt  their  tope  are 
^obahly  not  more  than  1,600  ft.  above  the  Be&. 
Wlkile  S.  and  W.  Missouri  has  a  gently  nndn- 
lating  or  rolling  surface,  with  hills  not  often 
over  60  ft,  and  distant  ridges  260  ft.  high,  in 
8.  Missonri  the  stream  channels  have  ent  out 
their  valleys  200  to  SOO  ft.  betow  the  hill- 
tops, and  often  400  ft,  below  the  tops  of  dis- 
tant ridgea.  Where  the  mun  streams  are  dis- 
tant, the  oonntry  spreads  out  into  a  flat  table 
landl  South  of  the  main  Oiarfc  ridge,  wher« 
the  hills  are  covered  with  either  sandstone  or 
chert,  are  extensive  pine  forests,  Tbe  streama 
tliat  traverse  this  portion  of  the  state  are  dear, 
cool,  and  Bwift-mnning,  and  afford  excellent 
water  power.  S.  E.  Missouri  is  heavily  tdm- 
bered,  especially  the  swamp  oonntiea,  which 
oontain  heavy  forests  of  walnnt,  oak,  cypress, 
poplar,  gum,  and  sycamore.  B.  and  W.  Mis- 
souri is  ohiefiy  prairie,  the  timber  being  con- 
fined to  namw  belts  along  the  atreama.    Th*. 
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pnlriea  afford  exoeDent  putarage,  aad  where 
they  are  grazed  down  a  fine  growth  of  bine 
graaa  takes  the  pUoe  of  the  orijsiaa]  wild  graaa. 
— The  geological  formations  include  the  ooal 
meaioree,  1,960  ft ;  lower  carboaiferooa,  inclu- 
ding Chester  gronp,  800  ft. ;  ferra^ona  aand- 
■tone,  100  ft ;  8t  Louis  limettone,  S60  ft ; 
Kaoknk  group,  200  ft. ;  Bartington  group,  800 
ft. ;  and  Choatean  group,  280  ft  The  Bevo- 
nian  ia  repreaented  07  the  Hamilton  and  On- 
ondaga, 100  ft;  the  upper  SilariaD  b;  the 
Oriakany,  80  ft,  Dalthyria  ahale,  850  ft,  Ni- 
agara groop,  236  ft,  and  Oape  Girardeau  lime- 
atone,  00  It.  The  lower  Silorian  iucludea  the 
GinuDDaU  gronp,  100  ft,  Trenton  and  Black 
rlTer  limestone,  400  ft,  and  magnesian  lime- 
atone  aeries,  about  1 ,600  ft ;  the  latter  indudea 
800  to  400  ft  of  aandatone  exceUent  for  glaaa 
malring  The  soDthem  part  of  Missouri,  in- 
dndiog  the  Ozark  ridge  and  most  of  the  state 
6.  of  the  Missoari  and  Osage  rtrers,  except- 
ing the  two  western  tiers  oC  coontiea,  is  from 
1,000  to  1,400  ft  above  the  sea.  and  inolndes 
lower  Bilurian  rocks,  flanked  by  lower  oarbon- 
iferons.  On  the  W.  flank,  near  tbe  state  line, 
tbe  ooontrj  is  not  often  over  800  ft  above 
the  aea.  On  the  W.  and  N.  flank  of  thia  high- 
land tbe  coal  measures  commence.  On  the  a 
aide  of  the  ICsaoari  river  are  found  the  middle 
and  lower  ooal,  not  over  800  or  900  ft  above 
the  sea.  In  N.  Missoori  the  same  fonnatloiis 
are  about  SOO  to  1,000  ft  above  tbe  sea.  The 
elevation  of  the  eastern  and  sontheni  ootcrop 
of  llie  upper  coal  measures,  near  the  base,  is 
87S  to  QBO  ft  Toward  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  the  upper  meamres  are  more  elevated, 
and  maj  reach  from  1,000  to  1,100  ft  above 
the  sea.  The  ooal  measures  being  composed  of 
alternations  of  shalea,  sandstonea,  and  lime- 
atones,  their  topograpbj  is  socb  as  wonid  re- 
sult from  dscompoMtion  of  such  rocks.  In 
no  place  has  any  limestone  been  observed  of 
greater  thickness  than  80  ft,  and  the  sand- 
atones  often  paas  into  shales ;  so  the  topograph; 
of  ik«  coal  f  omiatioua  ia  nowhere  ver  j  rugged. 
Along  tbe  line  of  outcrop  of  the  limeatones 
are  sometimes  seen  steep  and  mgged  hillsidea, 
ocourrlng  from  Cass  county  on  the  sooth, 
through  Jackson,  Platte,  Oli^,  Say,  Caldwell, 
Daviess,  Gentry,  Worth,  and  Harrison  oonnties. 
N.  and  W.  of  this  are  the  apper  measnrea,  In- 
elnding  alternations  of  thick  and  thin  strata  of 
limestone,  with  sandstones,  shales,  and  clays  { 
the  remltant  bcins  the  ondnlating  and  roll- 
ing portion  of  N.  W.  MisBonri.  The  Uissouri 
bloEFs,  in  the  region  of  tlie  upper  coal  measares, 
attain  an  elevation  of  260  to  380  ft  above  the 
HlaBoiiri  bottoma,  and  the  inland  Hdges  are 
bat  little  higher.  The  sammitA  of  the  hi^est 
ridms  in  Kodawny  county,  above  One  Hnn- 
diM  and  Two  and  Platte  rivers,  are  but  little 
over  SOO  ft,  and  the  bluffs  along  the  atreams 
are  in  no  place  over  60  ft  bigb.  On  North 
&and  river  the  Immediate  blufts  measure  from 
80  to  120  ft  within  the  npper  ooal  district 
Lower  down  itreain,  in  the  middle  and  lower 


ooal  regiona,  the  hiUs  reoede  and  become  lower. 
Near  the  rase  of  the  npper  coal  seriea,  it  ia 
often  200  to  360  ft  from  the  valleys  to  the 
top  of  remote  ridges.  In  tbe  lower  and  middle 
coal  measures  are  great  thicknesses  of  sand- 
stones and  shales,  and  long  gentle  slopes  are 
found  with  bluffs  on  the  streams  85  to  60  ft 
high,  rising  to  100  ft  at  a  half  mile  to  a  mile. 
When  the  middle  coal  meesares  approach  the 
Miasonri  rivw  Its  blnffs  vary  in  height  from 
100  to  166  ft  Another  important  cnaracter- 
istic  is  peculiar,  especially  near  the  janotJon 
of  the  npper  and  middle  coal  measnres,  and 
sometimes  to  the  lower  measures.  The  sand- 
stones are  very  much  denuded,  leaviog  isolat«d 
monnds  ^nerally  80  to  100  and  sometimee 
140  ft  high,  rising  by  very  long  slopes  above 
the  lower  plains.  These  moonds  are  generally 
capped  with  limestone,  which  has  preserved 
them  from  entire  destmotioa.  They  are  com- 
mon tfaroughont  the  lower  coal  district  of  8. 
W.  Missonn,  with  sometimes  iDtervening  val- 
leys 10  to  16  m.  wide.  The  moonds  have  a 
oircular  base,  sometimes  elongated  N.  and  B. 
This  is  particnlarlv  observable  in  a  range 
trending  a,  along  the  W.  line  of  Bates,  Ver- 
non, and  Barton  coentles.  From  a  distance 
these  monnda  appear  like  low  mountain  ranges. 
Aside  from  the  mounds,  the  sorfaca  of  the 
country  is  gently  nndulating  and  rolling.  The 
Missoari  coal  field  comprises  an  area  of  ahont 
28,100  sq.  m.  including  160  sq.  m.  in  St  Louis 
cODsty,  6  in  Bt  Charles,  a  few  outliers  in  Lin- 
coln and  Warren,  the  remainder  in  N.,  W.,  and 
8.  W.  Missoari.  In  this  area  are  included 
8,400  sq.  m.  of  npper  or  barren  messDres, 
2,000  of  exposed  middle,  and  12,700  of  exposed 
lower  measnres.  The  soothem  and  eastern 
boundary  of  the  lower  ooal  measares  ia  as  fol- 
lows: entering  the  state  aboot  midway  the 
west  line  of  Jasper  oonnty,  thence  extending 
northeastwardly  through  Jasper,  Barton,  Dade, 
Cedar,  Bt  CUir,  Henry,  Benton,  Pettis,  Saline, 
BowBrd,  Boone,  CaUaway,  Audrain,  Mont- 
gomery, Balls,  Monroe,  Shelby,  Knox,  Lewia, 
and  Clark  counties.  The  a^egate  thicknesa 
of  the  npper  coal  measures  is  1,817  ft.,  inclu- 
ding only  about  4  ft  of  coal,  in  which  are  two 
seams  1  ft  thick,  with  lesser  streaks.  The 
middle  coal  meaaorea  include  a  total  thickness 
of  about  824  ft.,  in  which  are  embraoed  about 
6  ft  of  coal,  including  two  workable  seams 
of  21  and  S4  in.,  one  which  varies  from  1  ft 
to  8  ft,  and  six  seams  too  thin  to  work.  Tbe 
lower  measures  include  from  360  to  800  ft, 
embracing  abont  five  workable  aeama  of  ooaL 
varying  In  thioksess  from  H  to  4i  ft,  and 
thin  seams  from  8  to  11  in.  thick,  with  lesser 
seams  and  streaks;  in  all,  IB^  ft  of  oosl. 
Missouri  has  therefore  nearly  2,000  ft  of  coal 
measures,  with  a  total  aggregate  of  24  ft  S  In. 
of  coal.  All  beds  over  18  in.  thick  are  estima- 
ted as  workable.  The  estimated  area,  where 
anch  may  be  reached  within  200  ft  from  the 
surface,  is  abont  7,000  sq.  m.  The  drift  for- 
mation spreads  over  Uie  whole  of  N.  Missoari, 
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and  is  limited  in  its  BOnthem  oxtemion  by  the 
Uiuouii  rirer,  with  the  exoeptjon  of  a  few 
ontliers  just  Boath  of  the  nver.  In  some 
oountiea  it  is  over  100  ft  thick,  and  where  it 
donsiits  cbiefl?  of  sand  and  bowlders  theconn- 
tr7  ia  hill;  and  rolling,  with  oocasionsl  chaly- 
beate springs.  Whore  blue  day  is  more  abun- 
dant, we  find  a  flat  country.  Missonri  contains 
Tslnahle  lead  and  iron  deposits.  (See  Ibon 
Mouhtjun',  Iboit  Obis,  ana  Leas.)  A  gao- 
logioal  Buryej  of  Missonri  Is  now  (I87G)  in 
progress,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  ge- 
ologist, Q.  0.  Broadheod. — The  olimate  is  in 
some  respects  extreme.  The  winters  are  some- 
times long  and  seTere,  the  snmmers  often  hot; 
and  sudden  and  frequent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture oconr.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  St  Lonis  (l&t-  8^°  GT',  Ion.  S0°  16')  in  1BT3 
was  SS-l",  and  the  totsl  rainfall  81-5  inches. 
The  pr«Tailing  wind  was  southerlj,  and  the 
annnu  mean,  as  shown  bj  the  barometer,  was 
SO-OIT.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  differ- 
ent months  was :  January,  28'S° ;  Fabrnar;, 
8S'4°;  March,  39 1";  April,  6rfi°|  May, 
67-4°;  June,  16-9' ;  July,  78°;  August,  H'fl'; 
September,  Oa-S"  ;  October,  60-6° ;  November, 
40 '2°  ;  December,  30'S°.  The  greatest  amount 
of  rainfall,  6'S7  inches,  was  in  !Uay. — Maite, 
wheat,  oats,  and  tobacco  form  the  staple  pro- 
ductions. Cotton,  hemp,  and  flax  are  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  in  the  southern  counties. 
The  peaoli,  nectarine,  apple,  and  pear  are  ool- 
tivated,  and  the  wild  grape  abounds.  Grapes 
are  extensively  culttvatod  in  several  counties, 
and  large  Quantities  of  wine  are  annaslly  pro- 
duced. The  prairies  form  excellent  pasture 
lands,  and  the  bottoms  furnish  canes  and  rushes 
for  winter  fodder.  Sheep  farming  is  ako  euc- 
oessfully  and  extensively  pursued,  and  swine 
ore  very  numerous,  being  readily  raised  in  the 
forests.  Elk  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
dense  forests  of  the  southeast ;  deer  are  still 
met  with  even  in  the  partially  timbered  sec- 
tions; and  many  fur-booring  animals  in  the 
unsettled  parts,  but  too  few  to  be  profitable  to 
the  hunter.  According  to  tbe  federal  census, 
there  were  in  the  sUte  in  1860  93,792  fanna 
with  an  average  of  21Q  acres,  and  in  1870 
148,823  with  an  aversge  of  146  acres.  In  die 
former  year  the  land  in  farms  comprised 
6,246,371  acres  of  improved  and  18,787,989  of 
unimproved  land,  and  in  18T0  9,180,61S  acres 
of  improved  and  12,G76,S0C  of  unimproved,  in- 
cluding 8,966,239  of  woodland  and  8,611,876  of 
other  unimproved  land.  In  1870  10,118  farms 
contained  from  3  to  10  acres,  17,481  between 
10  and  20,  SS.QST  between  20  and  GO,  88,696  be- 
tween GO  and  100, 24,893  between  100  and  600, 
61*  between  500  and  1,000,  and  98  over  1,000 
sores.  The  cash  value  of  farms  was  (81,716,- 
G76 ;  of  fanning  implements  and  maohinery, 
14,456,683 ;  wages  paid  during  tbe  year,  in- 
cluding value  of  board,  110,826,794;  esti- 
mated value  of  all  farm  productions,  including 
betterments  and  additions  to  stock,  |73,187,- 
968 ;  of  orchard  produots,  $71,018 ;  of  prodnoa 


$89,976;  of  home  mannfaiWes,  $606,298;  vi 
animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  aUnght^r,  $4,- 
090,618 ;  of  all  live  stock,  $20,940,288.  The 
productions  were  1,093,90G  bosfaela  of  spring 
and  13,222,021  of  winter  wheat,  669,632  of 
rye,  69,084,076  of  Indian  com,  18,578,818  of 
oata,  269,240  of  barley,  86,252  of  buckwheat, 
48,986  of  peas  and  beans,  4,288,361  of  Irish 
and  241,263  of  sweet  potatoee,  2,494  of  clover, 
12,246  of  grass,  and  10,891  of  flax  seed,  616,- 
611  tons  of  hay  and  2,816  of  hemp,  1,246  bales 
of  cotton,  12,820,483  lbs.  of  tobacco,  8,M9,890 
of  wool,  14,466,825  of  batter,  204,000  of 
cheese,  19,297  of  hops,  16,618  of  flax,  110,980 
of  maple  sugar,  1,166,444  of  honey,  36,248  of 
wax,  326,178  gallons  of  wine,  867,704  of  milk 
sold,  1,780,171  of  sorghum  and  16,817of  maple 
molasaes.  Be^deB548,822horsesandl,269,0fi5 
neat  cattle  not  on  farms,  there  were  on  fartna 
498,9S9horses,  111,502  mules  and  asses,  898,015 
milch  cows,  65,825  working  oxen,  689,866  other 
cattie,  1,862,001  sheep,  and  2,306,430  swine. 
Missonri  produced  in  1870,  according  to  the 
census,  more  Indian  com  than  any  other  state 
except  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ohio,  more  wine 
than  any  other  except  California,  and  ranked 
after  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
and  Maryland  in  the  yield  of  tobacco;  it  con- 
tained more  mules  and  asses  tban  any  other, 
and  more  swine  than  a^  other  except  Illi- 
nois ;  next  to  Texas  and  Kentucky  the  highest 
number  of  working  oxen,  and  excepting  Texas 
and  Illinois  the  most  cattie.  The  rep<xled 
production  of  oereals  tn  1S78  was;  com,  70,- 
846,000  bushels;  wheat,  10,937,000;  rye,  44»,- 
000;  oats,  16,670,000;  and  barley,  266, 000.— 
The  great  industrial  resonroes  of  Missouri,  its 
abundant  water  power,  and  the  enterprise  of 
its  oitizens  have  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of 
manufacturing  states.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  it  ranked  next  to  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Msssaohusetts,  and  Ohio  in  the 
value  of  products,  while  besides  those  statM 
only  Connecticat  and  Illinois  surpassed  it  in 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  monntao- 
tures.  The  general  condition  of  the  manufao- 
turing  industry  in  1870,  as  oompored  with  tiiat 
of  1860,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 
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Kot  inclnded  in  the  Btat«ment  for  1870  is  the 
mining  industry,  the  products  of  whidi  wer« 
rained  at  $8,47S,618,  Inolndiog  bltaminona 
ooal  worth  $2,011,820;  iron  ore,  $4B1,4W; 
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iMd,  |20I,SS5;  sod  stone,  1767,812.  The 
nnxnber  of  wtablishniBiLts  woi  143,  emploTing 
8,^3  hands  and  baring  a  capital  of  18,489,- 
2S0.  Uiwoari  in  1670  ranked  first  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bags  other  tlian  paper,  animal  oil, 
paints,  and  saddlery  and  harness,  and  also  in 
Dridge  building;  second  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  New  York  being  first;  and  third 
in  the  production  of  bread  and  crackers,  brick, 
malt  bqnors,  and  patent  medicines.  There 
were  9,fiS8,SSl  lbs.  of  leaf  tobacco,  valued 
at  $8,763,871,  besides  other  mat«riab  wortb 
t716,426,  need  in  producing  6,TSC,862  lbs.  of 
chewing  tobacco,  valned  at  |e,209,S9S,  8,800,- 
9G8  lbs.  of  smoking  tobacco,  worth  $1,967,918, 
and  323,900  lbs.  of  snuff,  valned  at  |1G4,000. 
Besides  this,  $817,195  worth  of  msterials  were 
used  in  the  manufactnre  of  47,1B7  cigars,  vein- 
ed at  $2,084,098.  The  relation  of  the  state  to 
the  United  States  in  those  industries  in  wliich 
Missouri  ranked  first  is  shown  in  the  following 
statement  of  the  value  of  products : 
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Pork  packing  is  also  a  prominent  industry  of 
the  state.  ]>nring  the  season  of  1672-'8  a 
greater  nnmber  of  hogs  were  packed  in  Mis- 
Bonri  than  in  anj  other  state  except  Illinois, 
while  in  1878-'4  it  ranked  after  liiinois  and 
Ohio.  The  number  packed  in  the  former  sea- 
son was  890,679,  and  in  the  latter  785,808,  of 
an  average  gross  weight  of  269  lbs.,  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  which  was  $8,221,086.  The  total 
product  of  lard  in  1878-'4  was  26,168,801  lbs. 
The  great  centre  of  this  industry  is  St.  Lonis, 
where  468,708  hogs  were  packed;  Kansas  City 
ranked  next,  140,848.  The  most  important 
industries  of  the  state,  as  reported  bv  tLe  cen- 
sus of  1870,  are  shown  in  the  foUowing  table  : 
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— The  oommerce  of  Missouri  is  very  extensive, 
nnce  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
northwest,  as  well  as  of  the  supplies  for  that 
section,  is  borne  over  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  and  the  numerous  railroads  of  the 
state.  The  great  commeroiol  centre  of  all  this 
trade  is  St  Louis,  between  which  and  other 
leading  ports  on  the  western  and  sonthem  riv- 


boats  are  constantly  plying.  In 
addition  to  its  vast  domestic  trade,  it  has  an 
important  foreign  commerce  under  the  act  of 
congress  of  1870  allowing  foreign  merchan- 
dise to  be  transported  in  bond  direct  to  in- 
terior ports.  The  value  of  this  import  trade 
during  the  year  ending  Jane  80,  1678,  was 
$1,167,690.    St  Louis,  St  Joseph,  and  Kansas 
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City  are  United  States  porta  of  delirerT,  be- 
longing to  the  diHtrioC  of  LoniBiana.  In  1678, 
SI4  veuela,  ol  131,087  tons,  were  registered, 
enrolled,  and  licensed  at  St.  Lonis,  and  9,  of 
1,447  tona,  at  St.  Joseph;  186,  of  S1,84S  tona, 
were  steamers.  At  St.  Louia  34  veasels,  of 
7,TS6  tons,  were  built  in  1878.— Missouri  had 
S8  m.  of  raUroad  in  ISOB,  and  817  in  1S60. 
The  increase  of  mileage  was  small  ap  to  1866, 
when  the  whole  nnniSer  of  miles  wu  B3C.  In 
IBTO  there  were  2,000  m.;  in  1671,  2,S80;  in 
1872,  2,S7S ;  in  1S7S,  2,858 ;  and  in  1874,  S.QSC 
m.  of  main  traek  and  branoliea.  The  total  osp- 
itol  stock  in  187S  was  stated  at  t74,U0,2^ 


and  the  average  cost  of  tiie  rulroads  p«r  mDe 
at  160,963.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to 
119,188,908,  of  which  abont  68  per  cent,  was 
from  fr^bt  and  83  per  oent.  from  paweogen. 
The  operating  expenses  were  17,864,314,  and 
the  net  earnings  $4,898,694;  dividends  p«id, 
|SS0,OOO.  The  railroads  were  valned  for  Ux- 
atdon  at  t24,281i880.  The  aid  grantad  hj  the 
state  for  bnilding  them  amonnts  to  $16,763,- 
904,  and  by  ooaatiee  and  dties  to  (28,676,000, 
making  a  total  of  |40,8S8,&04.  The  railroads 
in  operation  in  1874,  with  their  termini  and 
lengtlia,  are  indicated  in  the  following  state- 
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— The  nnmber  of  national  banks  In  operation 
Nov.  1,  1873,  wss  8S,  having  a  paid-in  capital 
of  $9,1SE,S00  and  an  ontstanding  oironlation 
of  (5,908,879;  drcnlation  per  capita,  (S  48; 
ratio  of  circolatJon  to  weslth,  0*4  per  cent ; 
to  bank  capital,  64'8  per  cent  There  were 
in  St.  Louis  7  banks  with  a  dronlation  of 
)1, 763, ISO. — The  oonstitution  grants  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  every  foreigner  wbo  has 
declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 
wbo  has  attained  the  age  of  21  yeara,  and  re- 
sided in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  his 
registration  as  a  voter,  and  daring  the  last 
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60  days  of  that  period  in  the  place  of  voting. 
After  Jan.  1, 1870,  every  person  wbo  waa  not 
a  qnalifled  voter  prior  to  t^at  time  mnst  also 
he  able  to  read  and  write  aa  a  qnalificstJon  for 
voting.  The  general  elections  are  held  bien- 
nially (even  years)  on  the  Tuesday  neit  aft«r 
the  nrst  Monday  in  November,  llie  legislature 
is  limited  by  the  oonstitntlon  to  84  senators, 
elected  for  fonr  years  (one  half  every  two 
years),  and  200  repreaentatives,  cboaen  for  two 
years.  The  present  nnmber  (1B7G)  is  84  sen*- 
tors  and  181  representatives.  New  apportion- 
ments ore  to  be  made  immediately  after  ttrery 
national  oensas,  and  also  after  every  state  oen- 
BQS,  which  the  oonstitution  provides  for  bdng 
taken  in  1878  and  every  ten  years  thereafter. 
The  sesdons  of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  be* 
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gfauung  OD  tiie  first  Wednesdaj'  of  Judbij  in 
odd  jean.  Uembers  of  the  legidature  must 
be  white  males,  and  must  have  paid  a  state  and 
conDtj  tax.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two 
jeara,  and  is  not  eugible  to  that  office  for  more 
than  fonr  jeara  in  nz.    Hia  aalarj  ia  $£,000 

Kr  annnm.  A  majority  of  eaoh  hooie  of  the 
jialature  is  aofficient  to  pasa  a  bill  over  the 
execndTa  veto.  The  other  stat«  officers,  who 
are  elected  for  the  same  term  as  the  ^vernor, 
ore  a  lieutenant  governor  (who  reoetTes  |T  a 
day  daring  the  sesmon  of  the  general  assemblj'), 
secretary  of  atate,  auditor,  treasurer  (each  of 
whom  receives  $8,000  a  year),  and  attomej 
generaL  The  conatltution  declares  colored  citi- 
aena  ineligible  to  the  above  named  state  offices 
and  also  as  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
supreme  conrt,  consisting  of  five  Judges  elected 
by  the  people  for  ax  years,  holds  two  annual 
sessions  at  bt.  Louis,  at  JelTerson  City,  and  at  St. 
Joseph.  Besides  having  appellate  jurisdiction, 
it  issues  remedial  writs.  Ihere  are  2S  circuit 
courts,  each  having  one  fudge  elected  for  six 
years,  except  that  for  SL  Louis,  which  has  five 
judgM.  They  senerslly  hold  two  eessions  a 
year.  Besides  uie«e  there  are  county  courts  of 
three  jnstioes  in  eooh  county,  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  prohib- 
ited b^  the  constitntion  except  for  fines  and 
penalUesiniposedfor  violation  of  law.  Ameud- 
menta  to  the  constitntion  mnst  be  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
house,  and  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at 
the  next  general  election.  A  homestead  not 
exceeding  $8,000  in  value  in  cidee  of  40,000 
inhabitants  or  more,  and  not  exceeding  $1,500 
in  smaller  cities  and  in  the  country,  is  ex- 
empt from  levy  on  execution.  The  real  es- 
tate of  a  married  woman  is  not  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  husband.  The  grounds  of  di- 
vorce are  impotence,  desertion  for  a  year,  adul- 
tery, conviction  of  felony  or  infamous  crime, 
habitual  drunkenness  for  a  year,  cruelties  or 
indignities  that  render  life  intolerable,  the  hus- 
band becoming  a  vagrant,  and  pregnancy  by 
another  than  tiie  husband  without  Ms  knowl- 
edge at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  Missouri 
is  represented  in  congress  by  two  senators  and 
18  representativee,  and  has  therefore  16  votes 
in  the  electoral  college.  The  bonded  debt  of 
the  state  on  Jan.  1,  ISTS,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  bonds  were  issued,  were  as  follows ; 
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The  total  receipts  into  the  treosory  during  the 


to  $8,434,782.  The  balance  in  the  treasory 
was  $0S6.31S.  The  constitution  provides  tlwt 
on  annual  tax  of  IS  per  cent,  shall  be  levied 

3 ton  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Pacific,  North 
issonri,  and  Bt.  Lonu  and  Iron  Mountain  rail- 
roads tor  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  state  bonds  received  by  those 
companies;  also  a  tax  of  one  quarter  of  one 
per  cent,  on  all  real  and  personal  taxable  prop- 
erty for  thepayment  of  the  state  debt.  Accord- 
ing to  the  federal  census  of  1870,  the  assessed 
valDe  of  real  estate  was  $418,027,635;  person- 
al, $137,602,484.  The  total  taiable  wealth  in 
1874  (two  counties  not  reported)  was  $589,- 
lT4,aiG,  on  which  there  was  levied  a  revenue 
tax  (f  of  1  per  cent)  of  $1,178,496,  interest 
tax  (^of  1  per  cent.)  of  $1,473,188,  and  county 
tax  amounting  to  $5,179,241. — The  state  say- 
Inm  for  the  insane  is  in  Fulton,  and  was  opened 
in  1851.  Of  the  total  number  (668)  treated 
during  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  1,  1874, 
186  were  discharged  recovered,  47  improved, 
65  stationary,  and  82  died.  In  167G  there  were 
8S6  in  the  asylum.  The  insane  asylum  in  St. 
Louis  is  a  county  institotion,  but  the  state  ap- 
propriated $80,000  toward  Its  sapport  during 
1378  and  1874.  An  additional  asylum  for  the 
insane  was  established  at  SL  Joseph  in  1874. 
Deaf  and  dumb  persona  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  30  years  are  received  free  of  chaue  for 
board  and  tuition  at  the  state  asylum  in  Fulton. 
This  was  opened  in  1851,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1878  had  146  pupils  and  8  instructors.  The 
annual  appropriation  by  the  state  for  current 
expenses  is  $7,000,  besides  $S,G00  to  the  indi- 
gent fund.  8t.  Bridget's  institute  (Roman  Cath- 
olic) in  6t.  Louis,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  founded  in  I860.  The  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  6t.  Louis,  opened  in  1861, 
receives  from  the  state  an  annual  appropria- 
tiou  of  $16,000,  besides  the  salaries  of  officers 
and  teachers,  amounting  to  about  $S,0OO. 
There  were  100  pupils  in  attendance  in  1874. 
The  state  penitentiary  st  JefFerson  City  has  a 
capacity  for  1,200  convictsi  the  number  in 
confinement  in  1874  was  1,000,  including  43 
females.  Punishment  is  by  the  dungeon,  end 
in  some  cases  the  lash.  The  prisoners  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  furnitnre, 
saddletrees,  and  barrels,  and  in  the  foundery 
and  fflachiue  shop;  about  500  convicts  were 
Uius  employed  in  1874.  The  peniteudary  is 
leased  to  a  company,  and  is  just  becoming  self- 
sustaining. — The  constitution  requires  the  gen- 
eral assembly  to  maintain  free  schools  open  to 
all  persons  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years. 
Separate  schools  may  be  established  for  colored 
children,  but  all  funds  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  must  be  appropriated 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  with- 
out regard  to  color.  Certain  lands  and  other 
Bouroes  of  income  are  set  apart  for  a  perma- 
nent soboo]  fund,  and  in  caae  the  income  of 
snob  fond  be  insumdent  to  snstun  a  tree  school 
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at  iMst  foDr  montha  in  eytirj  year  In  each 
Bohoo!  dbtrict,  the  general  KBMmbl;  01117  "^ 
the  ii«ceBSBr;  amoant  bj  a  local  tax.  The  per- 
manent Bchool  fond  on  Jan.  1,  1876,  amonnted 
to  t3,S24,BS4,  the  income  of  which,  with  2G 
per  oent.  of  the  atate  revenne,  is  distribnted 
aonaallj  according  to  the  number  of  papiU 
enamerated.  The  amoout  thos  distribaUd 
March  SI,  18T4,  was  t410,3SB.  The  legal  sohocl 
age  is  from  G  to  21.  The  general  sasemblj  ia 
empowered  to  proride  for  compuleor}'  educa- 
tion. The  snpervision  of  public  instraction  is 
Tested  bjthe  conatitution  id  a  board  of  ednca- 
tioa,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  elected  bj  the  people  for  four  ^eara, 
and  the  secretary  of  state  and  attorner  general. 
A  state  nuiverut;',  "  with  departments  for 
instraction  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  in 
natural  science,"  is  made  a  part  of  the  free 
public  school  system  of  the  state.  Appropria- 
tions of  any  public  f and  for  sectarian  eunoation 
by  the  state,  county,  or  any  municipal  corpora- 
tion, are  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  The 
most  important  statistics  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  for  1B73  are  thus  reported  by  the 
stat«  anperintendent : 
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There  are  six  normal  schools,  supported  at 
public  expense  and  without  charge  for  tnition, 
with  an  aggregate  capacity  for  upward  of  3,800 
pnpila,  viz. :  the  normal  college  connected  with 
the  state  universitj,  with  Bccommodations  for 
IffO  students;  the  city  normal  school  in  St. 
Lonis,  ISO ;  the  North  Uisaonri  school,  at 
£irksviUe,  TOO;  the  South  Missouri,  at  War- 
rensbnrg,  QOO ;  the  Southeast  Missouri,  at  Gape 
Girardeau,  600 ;  and  the  normal  department  of 
Lincoln  institute,  at  JefCerson  City,  200.    The 
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The  normal  schools  are  established  upon  a  broad 
andliberalbaas.  TheNorthMiasounand,Sonth 
Missouri  schools  have  been  erect«d  at  a  cost  of 
about  tl50,000  and  tS00,000  respeotirely.  The 
complete  course  embraces  four  years.  The 
normal  department  of  Lincoln  institute  is  for 
the  training  of  colored  teachers,  while  that  ia 
St.  Louis  is  a  city  insljtutjon.  though  open  to 
applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
law  requires  two  teaenerH'  institutes  to  be  held 
in  each  county  every  year. — The  state  nnirer- 
uty,  organized  In  1640,  is  at  Columbia,  near 
the  centre  of  the  state.  It  has  received  Mis- 
souri's portion  of  the  national  grant  of  land 
made  by  congress  in  1863  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  oollegee  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
art&  Ila  government  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
34  curators,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and  who  ap- 
point the  preffldent  and  instruotore.  There  w 
also  a  boud  of  five  visitors,  who  are  required 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  nnivermt7 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  plan  of  the  institn- 
tion  embracee  the  college  proper;  the  normal 
school,  opened  in  ISSS ;  affrioQltural  and  me- 
chanical college  leTO;  school  of  mines  and 
metBUargj  at  BoUa,  1671 ;  college  of  law, 
1672;  medical  college,  I87S;  and  department 
of  analytical  and  applied  cbemiatrj,  1873.  It 
is  expected  that  other  departments  relating  to 
the  roedianic  arts,  the  fine  arte,  en^neenog', 
and  architecture  and  construction  will  be  or- 
ganized. The  total  nnmber  of  students  in 
attendance  during  the  year  187S-'4  was  6S8, 
including  6  resident  graunates,  176  in  the  col- 
lege proper,  310  in  the  preparatory  department, 
107  in  the  school  of  mines^  S4  in  tiie  law,  and 
IG  In  the  medical  tchooL  The  whole  number 
of  instmotors  was  29.  The  university  is  1 
to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  n 
scientifio  department  of  Washington  Qnivenit7 
in  St  Lonis  was  opened  in  1857,  and  the  oof- 
lege  in  16G9.  It  now  embraces:  I,  the  acad- 
emy, a  preparatory  department;  2,  Mary  insti- 
tute, a  semmarj  for  girls;  8,  the  college;  4,  the 
polytechnic  deportment;  S,  the  law  school.  Id 
167S-'4  the  number  of  instructors  in  all  depart- 
ments was  23,  and  of  pupils  908.  The  coll^ea 
and  professional  schools  of  the  state  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  statement  for  18TS-'4 : 
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The  leading  institutiona  for  the  advanoed  in- 
stnictioii  of  women  are  the  Ursaliae  aoademy, 
Hary  instjtate,  and  academ/  of  the  Yuitation, 
in  St.  Loniaj  Chriatian  college  and  Btephen's 
female  college,  ColDmbia ;  Howard  female  col- 
lege, Fayette;  Independence  female  college, 
Independence;  St.  Tereaa'a  academy,  Kansaa 
City;  Liberty  female  college,  Liberty;  Ingle- 
ride  female  coUeg^  Palmyra ;  and  Lindenwood 
college  for  yonng  ladies,  St.  Charles.  The  old- 
est ot  these  are  the  academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion, organized  in  188S,  and  Ursaline  academy, 
opened  in  IS48,  both  Roman  Catholic.  Nine 
of  these  instltntioos  report  an  aggregate  of 
1,186  pnpila,  of  whom  807  were  in  the  colle- 
l^ate  and  829  in  preparatory  stadies,  and  97 
instniotora,  inclnding  II  males.  St.  Louis  has 
fonr  commercial  and  bnrinesa  coUeges,  and 
there  is  one  in  St,  Joseph  and  one  in  Kansas 
City, — According  to  the  censas  of  IBTO,  the 
total  nnmber  of  educational  institations  in 
Miaaonri  waa  6,760,  having  9,028  teachers,  of 
whom  8,871  were  females,  and  870,837  papils. 
The  total  income  of  the  whole  was  14,840,806, 
of  whioh  $5T,B67  was  from  endowment,  18,- 
067,449  from  taxation  and  pnblio  funds,  and 
(1,215,769  from  toitioo  and  other  soarcea. 
!B«ndes  the  6,996  pablic  acboola,  having  7,862 
teachers,  there  were    87  colleges  with    261 
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teachers  and  6,067  stadents,  46  academies  witb 
888  teachers  and  6,081  papila,  and  6B6  private 
schools  with  770  teachers  and  26,816  pupils. 
The  total  nnmber  ot  libraries  in  the  state  waa 
G,64S,  having  1,066,638  volumes ;  8,908  with 
668,642  volumes  were  private,  and  1,742  with 
498,996  volumes  other  tban  private.  Of  the 
latter  there  waa  1  alate  library,  with  12,000 
volnmea;  11  town,  city,  &c.,  8,097;  126  court 
and  law,  86,104;  BO  school,  college,  &o^ 
44,826 ;  1,2S8  Sabbath  school,  188.498 ;  S43 
church,  96,846;  and  28  cironlating,  112,460. 
The  largest  libraries  in  the  state  are  tbe  St 
Lonie  mercantile,  46,000  volumes:  St  Loaia 
university,  26,000 ;  pnblic  school  library  of  St. 
Louie,  88,000 ;  and  college  of  the  Christiaa 
Brothers,  10,000.  The  total  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  was  879,  having  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  622,866,  and  issmog 
annually  47,980,422  copies.  There  were  31 
daily,  witb  a  oircalation  of  8S,6G6 ;  6  tri-waekly, 
18,800;  225  weekly,  842,381 ;  8 semi-monthly, 
22,000;  28  monthly,  68,650;  and  1  annual, 
1,500.  In  1874  there  were  reported  24  dally, 
6  tri-weekly,  1  semi-weekly.  284  weekly,  6 
semi-monthly,  80  monthly,  1  bi-monthty,  and  1 
quarterly;  total,  362.— In  1870  the  aUto  con- 
Wned  8,329  religions  organizations,  having 
2,082  edifices  with  691,620  sittings,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  |9, 709,358.  The  different  de- 
nominations were  represented  as  follows  ^ 
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— Bj  tha  ^ont  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Crozat  dated 
Sept.  14,  1712,  "  all  the  ooantry  drained  by  the 
wBtera  emptying  directly  or  indirectly  into  the 
UissLsaippi  is  incladed  in  thebonndoriosof  Lod- 
laiana."  (Sea  Lodibiaha.)  The  states  of  Ar- 
kansoa,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  were  parts 
of  the  same  erand  diviaion.  The  northern  por- 
tion waa  called  0pper  LoDiaiana,  The  settle- 
ment and  progress  of  Uissouri  were  later  and 
leas  rapid  than  those  of  the  lower  districts; 
bnt  as  early  as  1720  its  lead  mines  had  attracted 
attention.  In  1T5G  Ste.  Genevieve,  its  oldest 
town,  was  fonnded.  In  1762  France  ceded  to 
Spain  tlie  territory  W.  of  the  Missiasippi,  and 
the  portion  E.  of  that  river  to  England.  France 
Tiad  been  despoiled  of  all  her  North  American 
possessions.  During  the  contest  nnmbers  of 
Canadian  French  settled  in  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Louisiana,  and  a  flourishing  river  trade 
sprang  np  between  the  two  sections.  Lands 
were  granted  liberally  to  the  oolonists,  and 
numeroQs  emigrants  from  Spain  flocked  into 
the  country.  In  177S  St.  Louis,  originally  a 
depot  (or  the  tur  trade,  contained  800  inhab- 
itants, and  Ste.  Genevieve  about  4S0.  At  this 
time  Spain,  siding  with  the  oolonists,  entered 
into  hostilities  against  England.  In  Lower 
Louisiana  and  Florida  the  arms  of  Spain  were 
successful ;  bat  in  1780  St.  Lonis  waa  attacked 
by  a  body  of  English  and  Indians  from  Michili- 
inackinao,  and  was  only  relieved  by  the  time- 
ly arrival  of  Gen.  Clarke  from  Eaakaskia.  The 
Knerol  peace  of  IT88  put  an  end  to  hostilities, 
the  division  of  the  Louisiana  pnrchase  in 
1803,  Missoori  waa  included  in  the  district  of 
Looiaiana,  which  in  1805  was  erected  into 
the  territory  of  Loaisiona,  with  St.  Lonis  as 
the  seat  of  its  government.  In  181S,  on  the 
admission  of  the  present  state  of  Louisiana 
into  the  Union,  tne  name  of  the  territory 
was  changed  to  Missouri,  and  its  government 
was  made  representative.  The  limits  on  the 
west  were  gradually  extended  by  treaties  with 
the  Indians.  In  1810  the  nopolatlon  num- 
bered 20,846,  of  whom  all  but  about  1,GOO 
'belonging  to  Arkaasas  were  settled  within  the 


present  limits  of  Uiasouri.  Immigration  now 
came  in  rapidly  from  the  east.  In  1817  the 
total  population  had  increased  to  60,000,  and 
St  Lonis  contained  5,000  inhabitants.  In  this 
year  the  assembly  ^>plied  to  congress  for  per- 
mission to  frame  a  state  oonatitatdon.  The 
struggle  to  prevent  tlie  extension  of  elaver7 
into  Uie  new  states  led  to  the  celebrated 
oompromise  of  1820,  whereby  it  was  deter- 
mined that  UisBoori  should  come  into  the 
Union  as  a  alaveholding  state,  bnt  that  sla- 
very should  never  be  established  in  any  states 
formed  in  the  future  from  the  lands  lying  N. 
of  lat.  86°  SO'.  The  state  oonstitation  was 
framed  by  a  convention  of  40  delegates  con- 
vened in  St.  Louis,  July  Ifl,  1820;  and  the 
state  was  admitted  by  proclamation  of  the 
president,  Aug.  10,  1821.  From  this  time  un- 
til the  present  the  progress  of  the  state  in  ma- 
terial prosperity  has  been  rapid ;  immigration 
has  been  constant,  and  agriculture,  mining, 
commerce,  and  manofactriree  have  been  ex- 
panded into  vast  interests.  The  first  move- 
ment in  Uissoori  toward  secession  was  made 
on  Jan.  le,  1861,  when  a  bill  was  passed  hj 
the  senate  providing  for  the  assembling  of  a 
atate  convention.  This  body  wsa  organized 
at  Jefferson  City  on  Feb.  28,  and  reaseembled 
in  St.  Louis  Harob  4.  Popular  feeling  waa 
opposed  to  seceaaion,  and  the  action  of  the 
convention,  which  adjourned  without  passing 
any  measures  of  great  importance,  as  well  u 
of  the  legislature,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Union.  Soon  afterward  United  States  troops 
began  to  assemble  under  command  of  Gen. 
BaiTiey  in  St.  Louis,  which  was  regarded  as 
an  important  military  point  for  operations 
against  the  insurgent  states.  Some  mmor  con- 
flicts having  arisen  between  the  federal  troops 
and  the  state  militia,  and  negotiations  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  having  fuled,  a  procla- 
mation waa  issned  on  June  12  by  Gov.  Jack- 
son, calling  into  active  service  50,000  of  the 
state  militia  "for  the  purpose  of  repelliiu|  in- 
vasion,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens."  On 
the  foUoiving  day  1,S00  United  States  troops 
under  command  of  Gen.  Lyon  were  moved 
from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  IGth.  About  tiie  aame 
time  other  troops  were  sent  to  Kolla.  Got. 
Jackson,  however,  with  other  officers  of  the 
state  government,  had  fled  from  Jefferson  Ci0' 
on  the  18th  and  gone  to  Booneville,  where  be 
summoned  the  state  troops  to  his  support. 
Gen.  Lyon  immediately  aavanoed  upon  this 
point,  and  on  June  IT  defeated  the  state  troops, 
who  subsequently  retreated  to  Syracuse.  Xbe 
greater  portion  of  the  state  at  thia  time  was 
under  federal  control,  but  hostile  state  troops 
were  orvanixed  in  the  southwest  under  Gen. 
Price.  The  state  convention,  having  been  re- 
assembled, on  July  80  declared  vacant  the 
offloes  of  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and 
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latnre  vera  ilso  deolored  vacanL  On  Aa^.  1 
Got.  Gamble,  appointed  b^  the  oonventioD, 
was  iiuiagarated..  On  the  Gtli  Got.  Jackson, 
at  New  Madrid,  issued  a  proclamation  deolar- 
ing  the  separation  of  the  state  from  the  Union. 
CoiUFederate  forces  were  now  assembling  in 
large  numbers  in  B.  W.  Hissonri  under  Gens. 
PiUow,  Hardee,  MoCnllooh,  Price,  and  Thomp- 
son. From  Boonevillo  Gen.  Ljon's  force 
moved  to  Springfield,  and  on  Aug.  10  encoun- 
tered a  force  of  state  troops  and  confederate 
soldiers  from  ArkansaB  under  Gens.  Price  and 
UcCullooh  at  Wilson's  creek,  near  Springfield, 
where  Gen,  Lyon  was  killed.  After  the  battle, 
the  federal  forces,  nnder  command  of  Col.  Si- 
gel,  retired  to  Holla.  On  Aug.  SI  Gen.  Fre- 
mont, commanding  the  department  of  the 
West,  declared  martial  law  tbronghont  tlie 
8tat«.  A  large  federal  force  was  now  gathered 
at  St.  Lonia  for  operation  against  the  ccojfed- 
erstes  in  the  8.  W.  part  ca  the  state.  On 
Sept.  20  Lexington,  defended  b;  abont  8,000 
federal  soldiers  nnder  Col.  Mulligan,  was  sur- 
rendered after  a  severe  conUiot  with  a  much 
larger  army  under  Gen.  Prioe.  This  caused 
Gen.  Fremont,  Sept.  27,  to  hasten  from  Bt 
Lonis  to  Jefferson  City.  The  confederates, 
however,  numbering  about  20,000,  soon  re- 
tired from  Lexington  to  Springfield  and  fur- 
ther south.  The  advance  of  ^emont  in  the 
Bonthweet,  which  was  attended  with  nnmerons 
skirmishee,  was  made  in  five  divisions  under 
Gens.  Hunter,  Pope,  Sigel,  Asb6th,  and  Mc- 
Einstry.  On  Nov.  i  Fremont  was  succeed- 
ed by  Gen.  Hunter.  The  federal  forces  soon 
after  began  to  recede,  and  the  confederates 
to  advance  in  the  same  direction.  On  Nov. 
18  Gen.  Halleck  arrived  at  St.  Louis  to  as- 
sume command  of  the  western  department. 
Certain  members  of  the  legislature^  friendly 
to  the  confederate  cause,  having  obtained  a 
quorum  of  that  body  at  Neosho,  on  Nov.  2 
passed  an  act  ratifying  an  arrangement  be- 
tween commisfiioners  of  the  state  and  tiie  con- 
federate goTernment,  by  which  Missouri  was 
to  become  a  member  of  the  confederacy.  At 
the  banning  of  1862  nearly  half  of  the  state 
WHS  h^d  by  the  confederate  troops ;  but  in 
FebmaiT  a  strong  federal  force  under  Gen. 
Cartis  drove  Price  into  Arkansas.  Through- 
out the  year  the  state  was  much  disturbed  by 
gueriUa  warfare.  In  0i6  summer  of  1868  the 
Btat«  convention  which  had  been  originally 
assembled  to  constder  the  subject  of  secesaion, 
and  had  been  kept  in  existence  by  adjourn- 
ments, passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  state  in  ISTO. 
In  the  autumn  of  18M  Gen.  Price,  having  agun 
invaded  Missouri,  threatened  St.  Louis,  and 
traversed  a  lai^  part  of  the  state,  bnt  was 
finally  forced  to  retreat  into  Arkansas.  The 
first  election  for  state  offioers  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  was  held  in  November,  1864, 
the  state  having  been  governed  during  this 
period  by  officers  appointed  by  the  state  con- 
veDtion.    On  Jan.  6,  1B66,  a 
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sembled  in  SL  Louis  and  framed  a  new  con- 
stitution, which  was  ratified  by  the  people  in 
Jane  following  by  a  vote  of  48,670  to  41,808. 
During  the  war  Missouri  famished  to  the 
federal  army  108,778  troops,  equivalent  to 
86,192  for  three  years.  The  15th  amendment 
to  the  federal  oonstitution  was  ratified  by  the 
legislature  in  1869.    (See  supplement.) 

KSSOGKl  RITIX  (t.  e..  Mud  river),  the  prin- 
cipal tributary  of  the  UississippL  It  prop- 
erly forms  one  stream  with  that  river,  bdng 
much  greater  in  length  and  volume  than  the 
other  branch  which  bears  that  name  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  rises  near  the 
boundary  between  Montana  and  Idaho,  among 
the  Rocky  mountains,  in  several  small  streams, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Jefierson  and  Wia- 
dom  rivers  (the  latter  rising  within  a  mile  of 
the  head  springs  of  Clarke's  fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia), whose  sources  lie  between  lat.  44°  20'  and 
45"  8B'  N.,  and  Ion.  112°  and  114"  W.,  uniting 
about  lat  46°  IS',  Ion.  110°  SO'.  According  to 
some  geographers,  the  Missouri  properly  tte- 

C  abont  80  m.  further  £.,  where  the  stream 
led  by  the  Jefferson  and  Wisdom,  which 
on  this  hypothesis  retains  thus  far  the  former 
name,  is  joined  by  the  Madison  and  Gallatin. 
The  Madison,  the  middle  and  largest  fork,  by 
some  considered  the  true  source,  rises  in  the 
National  Park  in  N.  W.  Wyoming,  near  the 
sourcee  of  the  Bnake  and  Yellowstone.  After 
a  devious  course  N.  from  the  junction  of  the 
three  forks  to  about  bt.  4B°,  the  Miseonri  rune 
E.  through  Montana  into  Dakota,  where  it  is 
joined  by  (lesser)  White  Earth  river.  Its  gen- 
eral direction  is  B.  E.  thence  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  it  joins  in  lat.  88°  BO'  60"  N.,  Ion.  90° 
14'  4S"  W.,  after  separating  Nebraska  from 
Iowa,  forming  a  small  port  of  the  dividing  line 
between  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  flowing  across  the  whole  state  of  Missouri. 
lU  length  to  the  Madison  fork  source  is  2,908 
m.,  which  added  to  1,286  m.,  the  length  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  makes  its  whole  course  to 
the  gulf  4,194  m.  It  has  commonly  been  navi- 
gated as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
on  the  border  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  bnt  it 
may  be  ascended  hy  steamboats  much  further, 
to  the  Great  falls  almost  at  the  very  base  of 
the  mountains,  and  abont  2,600  m.  from  th« 
Mississippi-  There  is  no  serious  obstruction  to 
navigation  below  this  point,  though  at  certain 
seasons  tiia  water  is  shallow,  owing  to  its  pass- 
ing through  a  dry  and  open  country  in  its  up- 
per course,  and  being  subject  to  eitenrive  evap- 
oration. It  is  generally  turbid  and  rt^id.  In 
its  lower  course  it  is  bordered  by  a  narrow 
alluvial  valley  of  great  fertility,  back  of  which 
lie  generally  extensive  prairies.  At  ita  month< 
it  is  over  half  a  mile  wide,  and  in  manyplBces< 
it  is  much  wider.  Its  prindpal  tributaries  are 
the  Yellowstone,  Little  Missouri,  Big  Cheyenne, 
(greater)  White  Earth,  Niobrorah,  Platte  or 
Nebraska,  Kanaos,  and  Oaage  on  the  right,  and 
the  Milk,  Dakota,  Big  Sioux,  Little  Sioux,  and 
Grand  on  the  left.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
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the  Missoari  receives  all  tbe  gretit  riven  wUoh 
rise  on  tbe  eastern  declivit7  of  the  Rocky 
tnonntuos,  witli  the  single  exoeptaon  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  a  large  share  of  the  waters  which 
lie  between  its  own  bed  and  that  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  The  area  which  it  drains  is  esti- 
mated at  513,000  sq.  m.  The  most  important 
places  on  its  hanks  are  Fort  Benton  in  Hon- 
taoa,  Yankton  in  Dakota,  Bioux  City  and 
Gooncil  Blnffs  in  Iowa,  Omaha  in  Nebraska, 
Atchison  and  Leavenworth  in  Kansas,  and  St. 
Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Lexington,  Booneville, 
JefFerson  Citj,  and  St.  Oharles  in  Hissoori. 
About  400  m.  from  its  sonrce  the  river  passes 
throngh  a  narrow  gorge  denominated  the 
"  Gates  of  the  Rookj  moontains."  It  is  Sf  tn. 
long,  and  the  perpendicnlar  walls  of  rook, 
which  rise  diracUj  from  the  water  to  tbe  height 
of  1,200  ft.,  are  only  «0  It,  apart  For  the 
Hrst  8  m.  there  is  bnt  one  spot  where  a  foot- 
hold oonld  be  obtained  between  the  water  and 
the  rock.  Tlie  Great  falls  are  145  m.  below 
this  point  They  are  among  the  grandest  on 
the  continent,  and  consist  of  foar  cataracts,  re- 
opMtively  of  26,  47,  Ifl,  and  8T  ft  perpendicu- 
lar descent,  separated  by  rapids.  The  whole 
fall  in  IH  m.  is  867  ft 

nSSOniU,  or  nassvlas,  a  tribe  of  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Dakota  family,  and  calling 
themselves  Nadarcha,  Uissouri  being  the  name 
given  them  by  the  Illinois.  Marqnette  in  1678 
first  heard  of  them  as  the  first  tribe  up  the 
river  which  bears  their  name.  As  allies  of 
the  IHinois  thej  soon  established  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  French,  and  were  among  the 
tribes  who  in  1713  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Detroit.    In  171S  they  entrapped  and  cnt  to 

Sieoas  a  Spanish  ezpedjtion  sent  against  them 
■om  Mexico,  In  1720  the  French  ander  De 
Bonrgmont  established  a  fort  on  an  island  near 
the  Kissoaris,  and  the  great  chief  aided  him  to 
reach  and  make  peace  with  the  Comancbes. 
He  took  some  of  tbe  chiefs  to  France  in  1735, 
and  Dnbois,  a  sergeant  who  had  married  a  girl 
of  the  tribe,  returned  with  them  as  comtnand- 
er  of  the  post;  but  the  French  were  soon 
after  moasaored  to  a  man.  Friendly  relations 
were  afterward  restored,  and  Missouris  served 
in  the  French  operations  against  the  Chiok- 
asaws.  They  were  opposed  to  the  English 
osc^idiuicy.  Lewis  and  Olarke  found  them  in 
1805  redaoed  to  a  band  of  800  sonls,  with  80 
warriors,  on  the  aontli  side  of  the  Platte,  at 
war  with  the  Omahas,  Ponoaa,  Osagea,  Bioui, 
and  Eanaas.  Great  nnmbers  had  been  carried 
oO  by  smallpoz,  and,  abandoning  their  ancient 
village  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Uissouri  below 
the  Grand,  they  had  sought  refoge  with  the 
OttoeA,  with  whom  they  have  ever  since  been 
oonnected.  After  various  sales  of  lands  by 
them  to  the  govemmeDt,  tbe  combined  tribes 
were  removea  to  the  Big  Blue.  In  ISflS  they 
nnmbered  708,  and  in  18T2  had  decreased  to 
4S4.  They  now  receive  %9fiQ0  a  year,  but 
when  ten  payments  have  been  made  the  anna- 
ity  ia  to  be  rednced  to  (5,000.    Misdona  at- 
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tempted  by  the  Presbyterians,  as  well  a*  all 
attempts  at  education,  have  proved  nnavsiliDg. 
MlSTAKEi  It  is  a  f  [indaniental  principle  of 
law  that  no  man  shall  avail  himseft,  either  to 
establish  or  resist  a  claim,  of  his  mistake  or 
ignorance  of  law.  So  also  in  criminal  law  it 
is  an  ancient  maxim :  Ign«rcmtia  legit  nami- 
nom  exeutat.  The  reason  sometimes  assigned, 
that  the  law  snpposes  every  one  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetjtian 
of  the  rule  in  other  words.  Tbe  tnte  reason 
is,  tbe  extreme  danger  of  permitting  any  per- 
son to  shelter  himself  under  his  ignorance  of 
the  law,  or  to  foond  a  right  upon  it.  For  this 
would  be,  in  the  words  of  tbe  king's  bench  in 
England,  "to  hold  ont  a  premium  for  igno- 
rance," and  ignorance  of  that  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  all  men  shoold 
know.  Hence  the  law  distinguishes  most  care- 
fnlly  between  a  mistake  of  law  and  a  mistake 
of  fact:  for  the  latter,  as  a  general  role,  is 
rectified,  and  all  mischievous  conseqnencas  pro- 
vented,  as  far  as  possible ;  and  a  mutake  as  to 
the  law  of  a  foreign  state  or  country  is  r^ard- 
ed  only  as  a  mistake  of  fact,  because  no  one 
is  under  any  obligation  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  foreign  law. — To  this  general  rule  there 
are  some  important  qnalifications -,  the  princi- 
pal one  being,  that  no  mere  acknowledgment, 
or  waiver  of  defence  or  right,  made  under  s 
mistake  of  law,  is  binding.  Thus,  if  one  has 
a  good  legal  defence  against  a  promiasory 
note,  bat,  tbrongh  ignorance  or  mistake  of  the 
law,  Bupposes  himself  bonnd  to  pay  it,  and  on 
this  supposition  gives  a  promise  to  pay  it,  tite 
promise  will  not,  in  general,  be  binding  upon 
nim.  In  many  oases  also  much  relief  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  oonstmction  of  a  contract; 
but  this  is  always  governed  and  limited  by  cer- 
tain definite  rules.  It  la  often  said  by  ethical 
writers,  that  a  party  to  a  contract  is  bound  to 
execute  tbe  contract  in  the  sense  which  he 
knew  the  other  party  to  put  upon  it.  This 
may  be  true  always  in  a  moral  sense;  but  it 
certdnly  is  not  true  in  a  legal  sense,  although 
conrta  have  sometimes  seemed  to  think  it  was 
a  good  rule  of  law.  The  true  rule  and  the 
reason  of  it  are  easily  seen.  If  A  contracts 
with  B  in  writing  to  sell  him  100  mules,  and 
receives  the  money,  and  B  at  the  lime,  beii%  « 
foreigner  perhaps  or  for  some  other  reason, 
understood  that  he  was  buying  horses,  all 
which  A  knew,  nevertbelees  B  could  not  daim 
horses  under  the  contract.  He  could,  by  prov- 
ing his  mistake  and  A's  knowledge  of  it,  make 
out  a  case  of  fraud,  and  this  wonid  annul  the 
contract,  and  then  he  could  recover  his  money. 
Bnt  tbe  reason  why  he  could  do  no  more  is, 
that  the  law  will  not,  under  pretence  of  con- 
struing a  contract,  make  a  new  contract  for 
the  parties.  Hence,  it  is  another  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  some  rule,  that  the  actual  inten- 
of  the  parties  to  a  contract  shall  be  cor- 
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ther ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable,  safe, 
and  well  established  rolee,  that  no  eridenoe 
from  withoat  a  written  contract  shtUI  be  per- 
mitted  to  eontrol  or  vary  it.  While  parties  are 
negotiating  the;  taaj  chsnge  their  nunds  and 
Tarj  their  demands  and  ooncesnons,  and  gen- 
erally do  thia  to  some  extent.  But  when  tiiey 
have  Gnally  pat  their  terms  in  writing,  the  law 
BnppoMB  that  these  are  what  they  have  con- 
claaed  npon,  and  that  they  have  choaen  and 
used  the  very  words  which  express  their  mean- 
ins;  and  that  whatever  is  not  tlierein  stated, 
although  it  may  have  previously  passed  be- 
tween them,  has  been  purposely  omitted  be- 
oaoae  it  was  not  finally  agreed  to.  It  wonld 
therefore  be  manifestly  nnjuat  to  permit  evi- 
dence of  any  of  these  things  to  come  forward 
and  vary  the  written  oontract ;  and  hence  the 
mle,  which  la  concisely  expressed  in  the  Sootoh 
law  thus:  " Writing ' cannot  be  cut  down  or 
token  away  by  the  testimony  of  witnessea." 
Bnt  while  evidence  most  not  vary,  it  may  ex- 
plain, the  contract  Thas,  in  the  most  solemn 
deed,  it  may  be  neeeasary  to  explain  the  terms 
of  the  instrument.  In  order  to  show  who  the 
parties  are,  what  the  honndaries  of  land  mean, 
or  where  it  is  sitnat«d.  But  it  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  when  one  of  the  parties  says  that  the 
deed  contains  a  mistake ;  that  the  honse  or 
tins  field  it  conveys  is  not  the  house  or  field 
which  it  was  intended  to  convey ;  and  on  this 
ground  demands  to  hold  the  honse  or  field 
which,  as  he  alleges,  should  have  been  given 
to  him.  And  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  estab- 
lished mle  concerning  mistakes,  that  any  mis- 
take in  an  instroment  may  he  corrected  by 
construction,  if  the  instrument  itself  affords 
the  means  of  correction ;  but  not,  if  it  can  be 
done  only  by  ^ins  outside  of  the  instrument. 
Conrts  of  eqnity,  however,  have  large  powers 
to  reform  eonveyanoea  and  oontracta  where  by 
mistake  in  drafting  them  they  are  made  to 
express  a  different  intent  from  the  one  agreed 
upon.    (Se«  Cbasoxbt,  and  EQurrr.) 

MHHETOE  (Anrlo-Saxon  mitlUtan,  from 
mi*tl,  different,  and  tart,  twig,  as  the  pluit  is 
unlike  the  tree  npon  which  it  grows),  a  parasi- 
tic evergreen  shrub  of  the  family  loranthaeea. 
The  true  European  mistletoe  is  vUeum  alium, 
the  generio  name  being  the  Latin  word  for  the 
plant  as  well  as  for  bird  Ume.  The  family 
oomprisea  about  80  genera  of  mostiy  tropicid 
evergreen  ahrohs,  all  of  which  are  parasitic, 
and  some  of  which  have  showy  flowers ;  a  de- 
scription of  the  less  conspicnons  mistletoe  will 
give  the  general  characters  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily. The  genus  eueunt,  besides  the  common 
European  one,  comprises  a  few  Asiatio  speciee. 
The  mistietoe  is  snccnlent  when  young,  but 
becomes  woody  when  old;  its  branches  are 
repeatedly  forked,  and  form  togetiier  dense 
taha  1  to  S  ft.  in  diameter,  and  attached  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees  by  the  thickened  base  of 
its  main  stem ;  the  branches  break  readily  at 
the  distinct  Joints,  at  each  of  which  is  borne  a 
pair  ot  opposite,  sessile,  thickish  leaves,  which 
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vary  from  narrowly  oblong  to  obovato,  but 
are  always  entire  and  ohtDse;  the  flowers  are 
ditsoious,  nearly  sesdle  in  the  forks  of  the 
branches;  those  in  the  mate  plant  three  to  fire 
together  in  a  somewhat  cup-shaped  involucre^ 
with  abort,  thick,  triangular  petals,  and  Ute 


Ulttletos  (YlKiuB  innuB). 


same  number  of  stamens,  which  are  sesmle  In 
the  centre  of  the  petals,  their  anthers  opening 
by  several  pores;  the  female  or  pistillate  plant 
has  its  flowers  solitary,  rarely  two  or  three 
together,  and  consiating  of  four  minnte  petals 
at  the  top  of  the  ovary,  which  is  one-celled, 
with  a  simple  style,  and  in  ripening  forms  a 
white,  semi-transparent  berry  with  a  single 
seed,  surrounded  by  an  exceedingly  viscid  or 
^utinons  pulp.  The  mistletoe  extends  from 
Sweden  to  tne  Uediterranean,  and  is  very 
common  in  the  sonthem  and  western  conn- 
ties  of  England,  where  it  grows  upon  a  great 
variety  of  toeea ;  it  especially  affects  the  apple, 
and  in  the  dder  districts  is  very  deetmctive  to 
the  trees,  as  when  once  estabUsbed  it  continues 
to  grow  as  long  as  there  is  any  life  in  its  host. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  disseminated  by  birds 
which  fMd  npon  the  berries,  and  tliat  in  their 
att«mpt8  to  wipe  the  viscid  pulp  from  their 
bills  tliey  attach  the  seeds  to  the  bark  of  the 
branches.  To  establish  the  plant  artificially,  a 
small  slit  of  the  bark  is  raised  with  a  knife  and 
the  seeds  are  placed  beneath  it;  this  is  done 
upon  the  under  side  of  a  branch  to  hide  the 
seed  from  birds.  Uany  experiments  have  been 
made  npon  the  germination  of  this  plant,  and 
it  is  found  that,  in  whatever  position  the  seed 
may  be  placed,  the  radicle,  which  in  ordinary 
plants  tends  directly  downward,  will  be  di- 
rected toward  the  surface  to  which  the  seeds 
are  attached,  without  reference  to  gravitation, 
light,  or  any  other  influence.  The  radicle  is 
frequentiy  obliged  to  arch  itself  over  to  reach 
the  bark,  and  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
this  its  end  expands  to  form  a  disk  which  gives 
it  a  ton  bold;  from  this  proceed  roots  wbioh 
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penetrate  the  b&rk,  and  thos  place  the  Tooiig 
plant  in  cootaot  with  that  portion  of  tb«  tree 
where  nntriment  is  most  abundant.  An  in- 
atancB  ia  recorded  oF  the  growth  of  one  sped' 
men  upon  another  mistletoe.  The  plant  doe« 
not  grow  in  the  north  of  England  or  in  Boot- 
land  and  Ireland,  and  nurserymen  there  plant 
the  seeds  upon  the  bark  of  young  apple  trees, 
and  sell  the  trees  with  the  misUetoe  already 
estahlishod  npou  them.  The  saperstitiODS  and 
legends  connected  with  the  mistletoe  are  nu- 
merous; it  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  its  collection  bythedmids 
was  accompanied  with  great  Holamnity;  the 
plant  is  found  more  rarely  apon  the  oak  than 
npon  any  other  tree,  hence  that  which  grew 
on  the  oak  waa  regarded  with  peculiar  honor; 
It  was  cat  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  first  new 
moon  of  each  year,  the  priest  using  a  golden 
eickle ;  the  plant  was  received  npon  a  white 
cloth  and  divided  among  the  people,  who  pre- 
served the  fragments  as  a  charm  to  protect 
them  from  disease  and  every  other  e'nl.  In 
England  it  is  used  among  Uhristmas  decora- 
tions, and  daring  the  festivitjes,  if  a  gentleman 
discovers  a  lady  beneath  the  "  mistletoe  bough  " 
he  has  a  right  to  a  kias;  this  ia  a  very  old  cus- 
tom which  has  descended  from  feudal  timea, 
but  its  real  origin  and  Higniflconoe  are  lost. 
Within  recent  times  the  mistletoe  has  been  re- 
garded OS  a  valnable  remedy  in  epilepsy  and 
other  diseases,  hat  at  present  it  is  not  employed. 
The  chief  nse  of  the  plant  is  for  holiday  dec- 
orations, for  which  purpose  it  is  occasionally 
brought  to  this  country;  its  berries  were  for- 
merly used  to  prepare  bird  hme,  and  the  leaves 
have  been  fed  to  sheep  in  times  of  scarcity  of 
other  forage. — The  American  mistletoe,  which 
was  first  described  as  a  titeum,  is  so  different 
from  the  European  that  Nattall  made  a  new 
genas  for  it,  phirraiUndrim  (Gr,  ^p,  a  thief, 
and  Stvdpov,  a  tree) ;  it  differs  from  vitewn  in 
having  both  kinds  of  flowers  in  short  catkin- 
like,  jointed  spikes,  and  eunk  in  the  joints; 
there  is  also  a  difference  in  the  structure  of 
the  anthers.  The  plant  has  the  same  manner 
of  growth,  and  is  similar  in  general  appearance 
to  the  European,  but  the  leaves  and  stems  are 
of  a  more  yellowish  green;  the  berries  are 
white.  There  are  several  species  otphoraden- 
dron,  the  most  common  being  P.  flaveseent, 
which  grows  from  New  Jersey  and  Illinois  to 
Texas  and  Mexico ;  there  are  several  varieties, 
differing  in  the  shape  and  smoothness  of  their 
leaves ;  it  grows  upon  various  deciduous  trees, 
and  in  Texas  is  especially  abnndant  on  the 
mezquite,  upon  whien  it  often  grows  in  such 
quantities  as  to  hide  the  proper  foliage  of  the 
tree.  There  are  half  a  dozen  other  species,  all 
belon^ng  to  the  far  south  and  west. — Another 
related  genus  is  areeuthobiwin,  the  species  of 
which  ore  small,  much  branched,  leafieaa,  and 
like  the  others  parasitio.  A.  oxyeedri  is  found 
on  varions  coniferous  trees  from  Oolifornia  to 
New  Mexico,  and  farther  north  it  extends  east- 
.  ward  to  Hadaon  bay.    In  1871  Mrs.  MUUngton 
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Asoovered  in  'Warren  co.,  N.  T.,  a  minute 

species  of  <^eeuthobium  growing  upon  the 
branofaea  of  the  black  apmce  {abiet  nigro),  and 
about  the  same  time  it  was  discovered  by  Prof. 
Peek  of  Albany.  The  plant  is  scarcely  more 
than  an  inch  long,  hat  occurs  in  suoh  quontJtiea 
as  to  seriously  injure  the  trees;  it  is  probably 
a  form  of  A.  eampylopodittm. 

mSOLiLy  IriAtt,  a  French  poet,  bom  ct 
Maillane.  near  St.  Remy,  Provence,  Sept.  8, 
1B30.  He  studied  at  Lyons  and  AvignoB, 
where  he  graduated  in  jurisprudence,  bat  de- 
voted himself  to  poetry  in  his  native  village. 
His  principal  work  is  the  pastoral  Proven^ 
epic  Miriio  (MireilU),  with  a  French  text  (Avi- 
gnon, IBfiS;  enlarged  ed.,18e3;  English  trans- 
lation by  H,  Oriohton,  London,  1866,  and  by 
Harriet  W.  Preston,  Boston,  16T2),  for  which  he 
received  in  1861  an  academical  prize  ot  2,000 
francs,  and  which  has  been  set  to  mnrio  by 
Qounod  as  a  comic  opera.  He  published  Calmt- 
dan,  a  poem,  in  1867.  In  September,  I8S8, 
great  literary  and  social  entertainments  were 
^ven  at  St.  Remy  in  honor  of  Proven(«l  poetry, 
in  which  he  took  the  most  prominent  part 

WTm,  or  Bttu  (^RuBS.  ifltaro;  Letti^ 
Yelgava),  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  Oonr- 
land,  situated  in  a  low  marshy  district  on  the 
Aa,  26  m.  8.  W.  of  Riga;  pop.  in  1867,  28,- 
100,  chiefly  Germans,  and  including  upward 
of  6,000  Jews,  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
one  Reformed,  one  Greek,  one  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  three  Lutheran  chorchea,  three  ayns- 
^gues,  a  gymnasium  with  a  museum  of  phys- 
loal  Bwenoe  ond  natural  history,  a  library,  and 
various  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
besides  the  buildings  of  the  local  authorities. 
Near  Mitan  is  a  palace  built  by  Biron  on  the 
site  of  the  original  castle,  after  the  model  of 
the  CEar's  Winter  palaoe,  where  Louis  XVIU. 
resided  for  a  long  time  nnder  the  name  of  the 
count  de  Lille.  There  is  an  extensive  trade  in 
grain,  flax,  and  linseed,  which  are  sent  hither 
from  the  interior  of  Conrland  and  Lithnania 
for  shipment  on  the  Aa  to  Riga.  The  nobility 
of  Courland  reside  here  in  winter,  but  Hitaa 
is  especially  lively  about  8t  John's  day,  when 
transactions  are  closed  both  by  the  nobles  and 
the  traders. 

Himili,  irt%  an  Irish  revolutionist,  born 
at  Dnngiven,  oonnty  Derry,  Nov.  8,  ISIS,  died 
March  20,  ]8?S.  His  fiither  irss  a  Unitarian 
clergyman.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  oollege, 
Dublin,  in  1886,  ^ndied  law,  and  practised  for 
idi  years  in  Newry  and  Banbridge.  In  1846 
he  was  called  to  Dublin  to  enoceed  Thomas 
Davis  as  editor  of  the  "Nation,"  His  articles 
were  revolutionary,  and  for  one  which  ap- 
peared in  1846  showing  how  the  people  oonld 
contend  with  the  army,  the  "  Nation "  was 
prosecuted  by  government.  In  oonseqnenoe  of 
differencea  in  policy  he  quarrelled  with  his  part- 
ner Gavin  Duffy  toward  the  end  of  1847,  and 
soon  after  founded  the  "United  Iri^unan," 
which  brought  him  in  direct  collision  with 
the  govermnent.    After  an  eziitenoe  of  three 
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montha  tlie  joonial  waa  fappressed,  and  its 
editor  Hntenced  to  expatriation  for  14  ;earB. 
On  Maj  ar,  1848,  after  two  weeks'  incarcera- 
tion at  Newgate,  Mitchel  was  token  in  irons 
from  Dublin  to  Spike  island  (Cork  iiarbor), 
where  a  government  order  wa«  received  to 
treat  him  "  as  a  person  of  edncation  and  a  gen- 
tleman."  Taken  thence  in  a  daj  or  two,  be 
passed  10  months  in  the  island  of  Bermoda, 
whence  he  was  again  deported  to  Aostralia. 
Here  he  met  Smith  O'Brien,  Heagher,  and  other 
political  aAooiates.  On  Jul;  19, 1654,  Mitchel 
reeignod  his  parole  and  escaped  from  the  col- 
ony, landing  in  New  York  on  Nor.  29.  There 
he  founded  the  "Citiwn,"  a  weekl;  journal, 
which  he  oondacted  until  failing  eyesight  con- 
strained him  to  seek  a  more  congenial  climate. 
He  removed  to  Tennessee,  where  he  established 
the  "  Sontbern  Citizen,"  in  which  he  advocated 
the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade.  He  edited  the 
Bichmond  "Examiner"  during  the  oivil  war, 
after  whieb  he  settied  in  New  York.  In  July, 
16T4,  he  made  a  visit  to  Ireland,  retnrning 
m  Octoher.  In  February,  1875,  he  was  elected 
to  parliammt  for  Tipperary,  thongh  diaanoli- 
fied  for  a  seat,  and  aaaia.  went  to  Ireland,' 
where  he  died.  He  published  "  Hngh  O'Neill," 
his  own  "Jail  Jooraal"  (New  York,  1854), 
"The  Last  Oonqneet  of  Ireland  (perhaps)" 
(Dublin,  1861),  and  a  continuation  of  Mac- 
Geogh^an's  "  History  of  Ireland."  He  also 
edited  the  paems  of  Thomas  Davis  and  James 
Clarence  Mangan,  with  hio^apbies. 

MrrOBa,  OrwbT  lUdud^t,  an  American 
astronomer,  born  in  Union  co.,  Ky.,  Aog.  28, 
1810.  died  at  Beaufort,  B.  C,  Oct.  SO,  18fl2. 
At  IS  years  of  age,  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek  and  the  «demente  of  mathe- 
matics, he  became  clerk  in  a  store  in  Miami,  0., 
and  afterward  removed  to  Lebanon,  Warren 
CO.,  where  be  had  been  educated.  Being  ap- 
pointed a  cadet,  he  earned  the  money  that  took 
uim  to  West  Point,  which  place  he  reached 
almost  penniless  in  June,  18S5.  After  gradu- 
ating in  1829,  he  was  aetjng  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  for  two  years.  From  18S2  to 
1884  he  was  a  ooonsellor  at  law  in  Cincinnati ; 
from  18S4  to  1844  professor  of  mathematios, 
philosophy,  and  astronomy  in  Cincinnati  ool- 
le^;  in  18S6  and  1887  ohief  engineer  of  the 
little  Miami  rulroad.  An  observatory  having 
been  erected  at  Cincinnati  chiefly  through  his 
exertiona,  he  became  its  director;  and  in  1869 
be  took  the  direction  of  the  Dudley  observa- 
tory at  Albany,  retaining  his  connection  with 
that  at  Cincinnati.  In  Anguet,  ISfll,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier  general  of  volnnteers, 
sad  assigned  to  the  department  of  the  Ohio. 
After  the  occupation  of  Bowling  Green  and 
Nashville,  he  made  a  forced  march  into  Ala- 
bama, fought  a  battle  near  Bridgeport  at  the 
close  of  April,  1862,  and  seized  uie  ratlrond 
beitween  Corinth  and  Chattanooga,  for  which 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
wal.  In  Jnly  he  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand in  the  west,  and  in    September  was 
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placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
South,  where  he  was  preparing  for  an  ac- 
tive campaign  when  he  died  of  yellow  fever. 
He  was  a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy,  and 
scarcely  less  distinguished  for  his  mechanical 
skill,  by  which  he  perfected  a  variety  of  astro- 
nomical apparatus,  among  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  for  recording  right  ascen- 
sions and  declinations  to  within  -nfju  of  a  sec- 
ond of  time.  Among  his  discoveries  are  the 
eioct  period  of  rotation  of  Mars,  end  the  com- 
panion of  Antares  or  Cor  Scorpii.  He  also 
remeasnred  W.  Stmve's  double  stars  5.  of  the 
equator,  which  resulted  in  several  interesting 
disooveriee.  Hepublished  "  Planetary  and  Stel- 
lar Worlds,"  a  collection  of  lectures,  a  treatise 
on  algebra,  and  a  "  Popular  Astronomy."  In 
184e-'8  he  published  "The  Sidereal  Messen- 
ger," a  periodical. 

MfTCHrai.  I.  A  N.  W.  connty  of  North 
Carolina,  bordering  on  Tennessee,  bounded  B. 
W.  by  the  Nolicbncky  river;  area,  about  680 
sq.m. ;  pop.  in  18?0, 4,705,  of  whom  218  were 
colored.  It  liee  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Iron  mountains.  In  18S7  five  valuable  mica 
mines  were  discovered  in  this  county,  which 
have  ance  been  extensively  worked,  and  the 
trade  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  off 
the  entire  debt  of  the  county.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  12,680  bushels  of  wheat 
6,006  of  rye,  72,860  of  Indian  com,  21,811  of 
oate,  8,488  of  potatoes,  8,T26  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
B6,T60  of  butter.  There  were  605  horses,  1,416 
milch  cows,  2,807  other  cattle,  5,142  sheep,  and 
6,889swine.  Capitol, Bakersville.  II.  AB.W. 
county  of  Georgia,  bounded  N.  £,  by  Flint 
river;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,683,  of  whom  2,960  were  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Albany  division  of  the  Atiantio  and 
Gulf  railroad.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  150,626  bushels  of  Indian  com,  26,240  of 
oats,  21,883  of  sweet  potatoes,  89,860  Iba.  of 
butter,  4,708  bales  of  cotton,  and  81,412  gal- 
lons of  sorghum  molasses.  There  were  2,188 
milch  cows,  4,121  other  cattle,  2,0SS  sheep, 
and  7,186  swine.  Capital,  Camilla.  III.  A  K. 
county  of  Iowa,  horaering  on  Miunesota  and 
intersected  by  the  Bed  Cedar  river  and  ita  £. 
fork ;  area,  481  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,582. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, and  Minnesota  railroad.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  1870  wore  564,894  bushels  of  wheat, 
160,847  of  Indian  com,  868,105  of  oats,  38,804 
of  barley,  86,141  of  potatoes,  8,906  lbs,  of 
wool,  104,060  of  butter,  and  16,416  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  2,600  horses,  2,086  milch 
cows,  6,686  other  cattle,  2,440  sheep,  and  2,608 
swine;  2  mannfactoriea  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, 6  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  iron 
castings,  I  of  patent  medicines,  1  woollen  mill, 
8  saw  mills,  and  I  flour  mill.  Capital,  Mitchell. 
rv>  A  S.  centra]  county  of  Kansas,  intersected 
by  Solomon  river;  area,  720  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870, 486.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  con- 
sists mostiy  of  fertile  prairies.    The  chief  pro- 
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daotlon  in  18T0  vas  S,2S0  boBhels  of  Indian 
oorn.  The  vtJae  of  live  Btock  was  |D6,8TT. 
Oftpita),  Beloit. 

niTCHa.L,  DmuU  CnuK,  an  American  aathor, 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  April,  1822.  He 
graduated  at  Tale  colWe  in  1841,  traTelled  in 
Enrope,  etndied  law  in  New  York,  and  in  1B4T 
pnblisiied,  under  the  pBendouyme  of  "  Ik  Mar- 
vel," "Fresh  Gleaniogs,  or  a  New  Siieaf  from 
the  Old  Holds  of  Continental  Eorope."  He 
was  in  Europe  in  1848,  and  wrote  "The  Bat- 
tle Somnier^'  (New  York,  1849).  This  was 
sDcceeded  b^  a  satirical  work  entitled  "The 
Lorgnett«,"  which  appeared  anonjmously  (3 
Tols.,  1850).  In  the  same  year  appeared  "  The 
Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  and  in  18r>l  his 
"Dream  Life."  In  1853  he  became  United 
Statee  consnl  at  Yenice,  in  1855  returned,  and 
has  since  resided  on  bis  farm  of  "Edgewood," 
near  New  Haven.  He  vas  for  some  time  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  "  Hearth  and  Home," 
New  York,  and  has  frequently  appeared  as  a 
lecturer.  His  later  publications  are ;  "Fudge 
Doings"  (3  vols.,  18B4);  " My  Farm  of  Edge- 
wood"  (1868);  "Wet  Days  at  Edgewood" 
fl864);  "Seven  Stories,  with  Basement  and 
Attio "  (1884)  ;  "  Doctor  Johns  "  (3  vols., 
1869);  "Rural  Studies"  (1867);  and  "Pic- 
tores  of  Edgewood"  (fol.,  1869). 

NITCHEIX,  nlska,  an  American  chemist,  bom 
at  Washington,  Litchfield  co.,  Oonn.,  Aug.  19, 
1798,  died  on  the  Black  mountains  in  North 
Oarolina,  June  27, 1BS7.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  181S,  and  in  1618  became  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  nniveraity  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  in  163G  of  chemistry.  In  1831  he 
was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister.  He 
was  for  some  time  state  surveyor.  Ue  first 
aaoertained  that  the  mountdns  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  the  highest  east  of  the  Booky  moun- 
tains. (See  Blaoe  Moithtains.)  To  settle 
some  disputed  points  in  regard  to  Utese  heighta, 
be  reascended  them  in  1667,  lost  hia  way  at 
night,  fell  down  a  precipice,  and  was  killed. 

HITCHEU.  I.  JaluiKeargleT,anAinericanphy- 
aioian,  born  at  Shepherdstown,  Jefferson 


nated  U,  D.  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1818,  made  three  voyages  to  China  as  ship's 
surgeon,  and  in  1822  began  to  practise  medi- 
nine  and  teacb  physiology  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1S26  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Philadelphia  medical  institute,  in  18S8  in  the 
Franklin  institute,  and  in  1841  of  tbe  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  med- 
ical college.  He  published  "Indecision,  and 
ot^er  Poems "  (Philadelphia,  1839),  "On  the 
Cryptogamons  Origin  of  Malarious  and  Epi- 
demical Fevers"  (1849),  and  several  popular 
soientifio  lectures.  After  his  death  appeared  a 
selection  from  his  papers  entitled  "Five  Es- 
says," &C.  (1858).  n.  &  Vttr,  an  American 
Shysician,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Fbila- 
elphia,  Feb.  IC,  1839.  He  gradoated  at  Jef- 
ferson medical  coUege  in  1350.     His  earlier 


researches  were  chiefiy  in  toxicology,  and  are 
especially  authoritative  on  the  venom  of  bcT' 
pents.  His  later  writings  have  been  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  nervooa 
system.  Ue  baa  published,  with  G.  B.  More- 
house, M.  D.,  and  W.  W.  Kieen,  M.  D.,  "Gun- 
shot Wounds  and  other  Injuries  of  tbe  Nerrea  " 
(Philadelphia,  18S4),  and  "Injuries  to  Nervoa, 
and  their  Consequences"  (1671);  and  he  has 
also  made  numerous  contributions  to  sfdentifio 
jonmala,  inoluding  "  Experimental  Kesearches 
relative  to  Corroval  ana  Vao,  American  Ar- 
row Poisons,"  with  W.  A.  Hammond,  U.  D. 
("American  Journal  of  Medical  Scieooea," 
18C9);  "  Torioobgioal  Study  of  Ordeal  Poi- 
sons, Sassy  Bark"  ("Obarleston  Medical  and 
SurgioalJournal,"  1869) ;  "  Researches  on  the 
Yenom  of  the  Rattlesnake"  ("Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  IBSO);  "Treat- 
ment of  Rattlesnake  Bites"  ("North  Ameri- 
can Medical  and  Chirurgioal  Review,"  1861); 
"On  tbe  Circulation  in  Chelonura  Serpentina" 
("  Memoirs  of  the  American  Philosopbioal  So- 
ciety," 1862)  ;  "Arsenical  Albuminuria  "  ( "  Ne  w 
York  Medical  Journal,"  1865);  "Antagonism 
of  Atropia  and  Morphia,"  with  Drs.  Morehouse 
and  Keen  ("American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
8deiioes,"186B);  "Palsy  from  Peripheral  Irri- 
tations "  ("  New  York  Medical  Journal,"  1866) ; 
"  Production  of  Spasms  from  Cold  to  the 
Skin"  ("American  Journal  of  the  Uedieal 
Soienoes,"  two  papers,  1867-'8);  and  "Exper- 
imental Contributions  to  the  Toxicology  of 
Rattiesnake  Yenom"  ("New  York  Uedical 
Jonmal,"  1868). 

■TTGHDX,  Maria,  an  American  astronomer, 
bom  in  Nantucket,  Aug.  1, 1818.  She  derived 
from  her  father,  who  taught  a  sdiool  in  Nan- 
tucket, a  fondness  for  astronomy,  and  by  her 
intelligence  in  the  use  of  iustromeuta  and  her 
mathematical  attaiuments  soon  became  an  en- 
thosiasdc  oo<iperator  in  his  labors.  Snbee- 
qnentiy  she  made  many  careful  observations  by 
herself,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  ex- 
amination of  nebnlfe  and  the  search  for  comets. 
On  Oct.  1,  1847,  she  discovered  a  telesoopio 
comet,  for  which  she  received  a  gold  medal 
from  the  king  of  Denmark.  She  has  beeo 
employed  in  observations  connected  with  the 
coast  survey  and  in  compiling  the  nautical 
almanac.  She  is  a  qiember  of  the  Am^can 
association  for  the  advancement  of  sdenoe, 
and  was  the  first  female  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  In  1865 
she  was  appointed  to  tbe  chair  of  astronomy 
in  TaHSBT  college,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

■ITGHD.L,  Sir  TheMi  UTlngMiM,  a  British 
engineer,  bom  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  is 
1792,  died  near  Sydney,  Australia,  Oct  S,  1866. 
He  Joined  the  British  army  in  the  peninsula  in 
1808,  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  made  mil- 
itary maps  of  the  peninsular  battie  fields.  In 
1827  he  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor  general 
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Australia;  the  first,  in  ISSl-^  resulted  in  tiie 
diacoveryof  tbePeelandNanimorrivers;  and 
during  the  second  and  third,  in  188S-'6,  the 
Barling  and  Qlenelg  rivers  were  explored, 
and  Australia  Felix  discovered.  The  foortli 
(184fi-'S)  was  undertaken  to  trace  oot  a  route 
from  S;dne7  to  the  gulf  of  Oarpentaria ;  the 
loss  of  cattle  and  horses  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  Ae  expedition,  bat  it  led  to  the  dia- 
coTer7  of  the  Victoria  river.  During  a  vint 
to  England  Uojor  Hiuhell  published  "Three 
Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia, with  Descriptions  of  the  recently  ex- 
plored Region  of  Australia  Felix,"  &o.  (2  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1838);  and  his  "Joorniuof  an 
Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Tropical  Aus- 
trjia"  appeared  in  1848.  In  18C8  he  published 
a  lecture  oa  tlie  boomerang  propeller,  which 
he  had  invented  for  Bteam  vesselB,  He  was 
knighted  in  1889,  and  made  a  colonel  in  13S4. 

]DrCBELL*S  WML    See  Blaoe  Movstaiks. 

mTCHlLL,  8aHB«l  I^tfeiM,  an  American  phy- 
sician, born  in  North  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
Aug.  20,  irfi4,  died  in  New  Yorlt,  Sept  7, 
1631.  He  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  in  1T66,  returned  to  America 
in  the  foUowing  year,  and  stadied  law.  In 
lTfl2  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  philosophy  in  Columbia 
college,  where  his  dissent  from  some  of  Lavoi- 
sier's principles  involved  him  in  a  controver- 
sy witJi  Dr.  Priestley,  which  led  to  a  lasting 
friendship  between  the  two  dispntanta.  In 
17S6  he  mode  s  geological  and  mineralogical 
tonr  along  the  Hadson.  In  coninnctdon  with 
Dr.  Edward  Miller  and  Elihn  H.  Smith  he 
fonnded  the  quarterly  "Medical  Repository," 
of  which  he  continued  lo  be  editor  for  16  years. 
It  was  the  first  scientific  periodical  published 
in  the  United  States.  Twice  he  was  a  member 
of  the  l^slature,  and  in  1801  he  became  a 
representative  in  congress,  and  in  1804  United 
States  senator.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  he  was  again  elected  to  the  hon^e  of 
representatives.  In  1808  he  became  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  college  of  pnysicians 
and  surgeons,  and  in  1620  of  botany  and  mate- 
ria medioa.  In  IS2fl  the  institution  gave  place 
to  the  Rutgers  medical  school,  of  which  Dr. 
!ffitchill  became  vice  president.  The  poems  of 
"  Croaker  and  co."  contain  records  of  some  of 
Dr.  MitobiU's  eccentricities.  He  proposed  to 
change  the  name  of  this  coontry  to  Fredonia, 
and  wrote  in  1804  "  An  Address  to  the  Fredea, 
or  People  of  the  United  States."  He  was  the 
anthoT  of  "  Obeervationfl  on  the  Absorbent 
Tabes  of  Animal  Bodies  "  (12mo,  New  York, 
nST) ;  "  Nomenclature  of  the  New  Chemis- 
try "(1T94);  "Life,  Exploits,  and  Precepts  of 
Tammany,  tbefamoos  Indian  Chief,"  a  half  his- 
torical, half  fanciful  address  before  the  Tam- 
many society  of  New  York  (1795) ;  and  "  Syn- 
opris  of  Chemical  Nomenclatnre  and  Arrange- 
ment" (1801). — See  "Reminiscences  of  Bam- 
nel  Latham  Mitchill,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,"  by  John 
W.  FiKurifl,  M.  D.  (New  York,  1869). 
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nri!,  ft  name  applied  to  many  very  small 
articulated  animals,  of  the  arachnoid  order  and 
suborder  aearina^  including  the  ticks,  itcli  in- 
sects, and  other  parautes,  and  the  minute  ocari. 
The  abdomen  is  unarticnlated,  and  fused  witli 
the  cephalothorax ;  the  external  envelope  is  of 
ohitine,  solid  and  indestructible ;  four  purs  of 
feet  on  the  cephalothorax,  armed  witQ  nails, 
and  in  some  provided  with  long  pedunculated 
disks  by  which  the  animal  is  attached ;  some, 
when  young,  have  six  feet;  eyes  OBoaUy  ab- 
sent; mandibles  wanting,  the  antennte  being 
changed  into  prehensile  and  masticatory  or- 
gans, moving  vertically,  piercing  or  cutting  as 
nmy  be  necesaary,  and  sometimes  enclosed  In 
a  sbeath  in  the  form  of  a  sucker.  The  stomach 
has  several  oecal  appendages,  and  the  short 
and  straight  intestine  opens  near  the  middle  of 
tie  abdomen;  salivary  glands  well  developed; 
no  apparent  heart  nor  blood  vessels,  the  color- 
less nutritive  fluid  filling  all  the  interstices  of 
the  body,  and  being  irregularly  circulated  by 
the  muscular  movements  and  the  contractions 
of  the  intestinal  canal ;  respiration  aerial,  per- 
formed chiefly  by  the  skin,  and  in  some  by 
troches.  The  sexes  are  separate ;  many  have 
an  ovipositor,  by  which  they  insert  their  eggs 
under  the  epidermis  of  plants  and  animals,  in 
the  latter  case  often  causing  great  irritation; 
some  Borround  their  eggs  by  a  tough  substance 
which  glues  them  to  various  objects.  Their 
extreme  minntenesa  in  some  cases  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  tliat  tbey  infest  flies  and 
very  small  insects ;  they  ore  exceedingly  pro- 
lific. Some  live  under  stones,  others  on  plants, 
on  animal^  or  among  decaying  organic  sub- 
stances, and  a  few  are  aquatic ;  the  porasitio 
ones,  sucking  the  blood  of  animals  and  man, 
ore  Bometimea  very  annoying.  The  itch  insect 
has  been  described  nnder  Itoq^  and  the  ticks 
and  other  mitea  under  Efizoa.  Among  tbo 
mites,  the  aearvM  domei- 
tievt  is  found  especially 
iu  old  cheese  (the  pow- 
der of  which,  so  agree- 
able to  epicures,  is  made 
up  of  tbese  little  ani- 
mals with  their  ««gs  and  „,„  ,4^,^  j, 
excrement),  in  flour, 
sugar,  and  on  figs  and  sugared  fruits ;  the  A. 
datrueter  feeds  on  the  specimens  of  the  ento- 
mologist and  zoologist;  the  garden  mites  (trom- 
hidi^)  live  on  fmits,  flowers,  and  leaves;  the 
spider  mites  {gamatidx)  include  the  minute 
red  spider  of  hotlionBeB ;  and  the  wood  mites 
{oribatidm)  creep  among  stones  and  moss. 

HITFOKD,  Mary  Kusdl,  an  English  euthoreee, 
bom  at  Alreafoi^  Hampshire,  Dec.  16,  1T86, 
died  near  Reading,  Jan.  10, 1865.  She  was  the 
danghter  of  a  phymdan  whose  pecuniary  spec- 
ulations early  involved  his  family  in  ruin. 
Her  education  was  chiefly  acquired  at  a  school 
in  Chelsea.  At  20  years  of  age  she  published 
tliree  volumes  of  poems,  some  of  tnem  long 
narratives  in  the  style  of  Scott;  and  about 
161S  she  adopted  literature  as  a  profesuon. 
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and  for  several  years  contributed  tales  and 
sketches  to  the  magazines  and  ajmnalB.  Ir- 
Ting's  "  Sketch  Book  "  first  snggeeted  to  her  the 
idea  of  writing  sketches  of  the  dail;  life  of  the 
raral  popolatloD,  and  her  most  popnlar  work  is 
"Our  Village,"  the  scene  of  which  is  the  little 
hamlet  of  Three  Mile  Gross,  near  Reading. 
These  Hketches,  after  being  dedined  by  the 
"Kew  Monthly  Magazine,"  edited  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  were  first  published  in  the  "  Lady's 
Magazine"  about  1820,  and  were  extended  to 
five  Tolnmes  or  seriea  (1824-'83).  Amons  her 
other  prose  works  are  "  Oonntry  Stories ''  and 
aereral  of  the  "Edinburgh  Tales"  publisfaed 
by  Mrs.  Johnstone  in  1845.  She  also  edited 
three  volnmos  of  "Stories  of  Amerioan  Life 
by  American  Authors,"  and  fonr  of  the  annnal 
TOlnmesof  Finden'a  "Tableaux,"  Eerdramaa, 
"Jnlian"C18aB),  "Fosoari"  (1826),  "Rienri'' 

il838),  and  "Charles  the  First,"  were  per- 
ormed  with  success,  "Rienzi"  being  the  most 
pOI>QlBr.  Her  "Charles  the  First"  was  pro- 
hibited by  George  Oolman,  the  licenser,  for 
its  supposed  revolutionary  senUmeuts,  bat  was 
Anally  prodaoed  at  the  Gobarg  theatre  in  Lon- 
don. She  also  wrote  Beveral  dramas  which 
were  never  acted,  and  an  opera,  "Sadak  and 
Kalaarade,"  the  musio  of  which  was  written 
by  Packer.  In  1888  she  received  a  pension. 
In  1852  appeared  her  "  Recollections  of  a  Lit- 
erary Life  "  (3  vols.  12mo),  and  in  1864  "  Ath- 
erton  and  other  Tales,"  and  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  her  dramatic  works  in  two  volumes. 
For  upward  of  40  years  she  lived  in  a  little 
cottage  in  Berkshire.  Abont  three  years  be- 
fore her  death  she  was  injured  by  the  over- 
taming  of  her  chaise,  ana  the  reminder  of 
her  life  was  passed  in  maoh  physical  suEFer- 
ing.— See  "Life  of  Mary  Rassell  Mitford,"  ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange  (8  vols., 
London,  1870). 

MITFOKD,  WUIlaM,  an  English  historian,  bom 
in  London,  Feb.  10,  1744,  died  in  Hampshire, 
Feb.  8,  1827.  He  entered  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford, left  it  without  a  degree,  studied  law  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  but  soon  retired  to  his  an- 
cestral estate  in  Hampshire,  married,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  By  the  advice  of 
Gibbon,  he  wrote  a  history  of  Greece  (6  vols., 
1784-1818),  bringing  the  narrative  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
prevented  by  age  and  failing  eyesight  from 
carrying  on  the  work,  as  he  bad  intended,  to 
the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest.  An  edition 
of  it  by  his  brother  Lord  Redesdale,  with  an 
introduction,  appeared  in  1829  (8  vols.  8vo). 
He  also  published  a  treatise  on  the  religions  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as  a  supplement  to 
his  history;  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Printuples 
of  Harmony  in  I.anguages  and  of  the  Meoha- 
nism  of  Verse,  Modern  and  Ancient"  (1774); 
and  "A  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and 
particularly  the  Militia,  of  this  Kingdom."  He 
was  a  member  of  parliament  for  21  years,  held 
several  public  offices,  and  was  profeseor  of 
oooient  history  In  the  royal  academy. 
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MRBUDllK,  or  UandilM,  a  king  of  Poo- 
tuB,  the  sixth  of  the  name,  sumamed  Enpator 
and  the  Great,  bom  about  132  B.  C.,  died  u  68. 
lie  ascended  the  throne  in  ISO.  He  eabdned 
the  barbarians  between  tbe  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian,  extended  his  conquests  among  the 
tribes  beyond  the  Oaucasas,  rendered  the  Taa- 
rio  Ohersoneae  tributary,  and  on  the  death 
of  Parysades,  king  of  Bosporus,  annexed  that 
country  t4)  his  dominions.  He  next  expelled 
the  kings  of  Gappadocia  and  Bithynia,  depea' 
dent  allies  of  Rome,  from  their  dominions, 
but  the  Romans  promptly  restored  them.  Ni- 
comedes  the  Bitnynian  was  not  content  with 
recovering  his  kingdom,  but  invaded  the  do- 
minions of  Mithridates,  who,  failing  to  obtain 
redress  from  Rome,  immediately  oommenoed 
hostilities  agdnst  her  generals  and  allies.  In 
88  he  again  expelled  the  Oappadocion  and 
Bithynian  sover^gna,  defeated  we  Roman  ar- 
mies that  attempted  to  support  them,  made 
himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Gttlatia,  over- 
ran the  whole  Roman  province  of  Asia,  and 
ordered  its  Roman  citiiens  to  be  massacred  to 
the  number,  it  is  said,  of  80,000.  When  theee 
things  were  known  at  Rome,  Bulla  was  ap- 

Sointed  to  command  the  armies  aent  against 
[ithridatee,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  war 
to  Greece,  where  his  general  Archelaua  suf- 
fered two  great  defeats  at  Cheronea  and  Or- 
chomenus  in  86,  while  the  king  was  himeelf 
defeated  in  Ada  by  Fimbria,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  conquests  there,  to  pay 
an  indemnity  of  2,000  taients,  and  to  surrender 
all  his  ships  to  the  Romans  (64).  Tbe  events 
of  what  U  called  the  second  Mithridatio  war 
are  not  of  much  interest;  the  death  of  Kko- 
medes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  in  74,  was  the 
signal  for  tbe  outbreak  of  the  third.  That 
monarch  had  bequeathed  his  dominiona  to  the 
Roman  people,  and  Bithynia  waa  pronounced 
by  the  senate  a  Roman  province.  Mithridates 
attempted  to  place  a  pretended  son  of  the  de- 
ceased king  on  the  throne.  Entering  Bithynia 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  over  120,000  foot 
and  16,000  horse,  he  vanqnished  tbe  conaol 
Gotta  at  Chalcedon,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
ai^  to  Cyzicus;  but  he  was  compelled  by 
Lucullus  to  retreat  with  great  loss  into  Pon- 
tns.  After  completely  defeating  another  vast 
army,  I^cnllus  drove  Mithridates  from  his 
kingdom.  A  mutiny  of  the  Roman  l^ona, 
however,  enabled  him  to  recover  PoQtus.  In 
66  Lncoliua  waa  superseded  by  Pompey,  and  the 
war  was  resumed.  Hithridstee  was  surprised 
and  totally  defeated,  and  with  a  handful  of 
troops  retreated  north  to  Panticapenm  (now 
Kertch,  in  the  Crimea),  the  capital  of  Bospoms, 
Here  he  was  safe  from  the  Romans ;  but  while 
he  waa  planning  schemee  of  aggression  against 
Rome,  his  son  Phamaaes  rebelled,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  soldiers  and  citixena. 
Mithridates,  on  learning  this,  took  refuge  in  a 
strong  tower,  where  he  sought  to  end  his  life 
by  poison;  but  this  proving  inefFectnal,  he 
ordered  one  of  fais  Gallic  mercenaries  to  de- 
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spatcli  bim  with  his  sword.  It  is  said  that  to 
avoid  being  poisoned,  wbich  he  was  appr^en- 
riv«  of,  he  had  aotnutomed  himseU  to  the  use 
of  uktJdot«B  to  such  a  degree  that  the  moat 
baneful  drn^  hod  little  effect  on  him.  His 
son  sent  hia  bodj  to  Amisus  as  a  peace  oSer- 
ing  to  Fompej ;  bnt  the  Roman  general  caused 
it  to  be  interred  with  regal  honors  in  the  sep- 
nlohre  of  the  Pontio  Unga  at  Sinope.  Mithri- 
dates  had  a  powerful  memorj,  was  well  ac- 
qnainted  with  Qreek  literature,  and  nnder- 
stood  more  than  20  languages  whioh  were 
^oken  in  hia  domiaiona. 

^  8eeABTiLiRRr,Tol,i.,p.T92. 
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nrtE  (Gr.  idrpa),  an  ornament  worn  upon 
the  head  by  certain  eoolesiaatioa  of  the  Roman 
OathoUo  and  Greek  churches,  consisting  of  a 


atiff  cap  rising  in  two  points,  ono  before  and 
the  other  behind,  and  having  two  ribbon-like 
pendants  which  fall  on  the  ahoulders.  In  the 
strict  generic  sense,  the  ancieDt  luitra  was  a 
scarf  which  waa  sometimes  bonnd  around  the 
thyrsns  of  Bacchus  and  his  votaries  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  rites.  In  a  secondary  sense,  it 
was  a  scarf  worn  like  a  turban  b;  the  PersiaDB 
and  Arabians,  and  bj  the  women  of  Greece. 
The  mitra  worn  bj 
the  Phrygians  and 
Ama2ona  was  a  point- 
ed oloth  cap  tied  by 
strings  or  lappets  un- 
der the  chin.  Bac- 
chus was  often  rep- 
resented with  a  mi- 
tra, from  which  the 
Greeks  gave  him  the 
name  /jirpo^pof.    The 

^ ^  Persian  deity  Mithra 

and  the  Egyptian  god 
Osiris  appear  with  a  similar  head  covering,  and 
ithasalso  been  traced  in  India.  The  Jewish  high 
priests  wore  the  mittntphetht  which  was  copied 
from  the  mitre  made  for  Aaron  (Exod,  nviii,), 
on  the  front  of  which,  over  a  blue  lace,  was  a 
plate  of  para  gold,  having  engraven  on  it,  "  like 
the  engravings  of  a  signet,  Holiness  to  tbe 
Lord."  When  the  mitre  was  first  adopted  by 
Christian  ecclesiastics  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  its  first  form  was  a  circlet  of 
silver  gilt  or  of  gold,  set  sometimes  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  colled  urf-^avot  or  corona,  and 
niSapit  or  diadema.  In  the  8th  century  John 
of  Oappadocia,  bishop  of  Ck>nstantinopla,  addad 


to  this  band  embroidered  fringes  and  sacred 
images.    In  the  western  charches  a  white  linen 
kerchief  was  worn,  tied  behind  by  a  bandage, 
the  ends  of  which  fell  on  the  shoulders.    In 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  centnry  it  was  cns- 
tomary  to  wear  both  the  kerchief  and  the 
corona.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  century 
the  mitre  was  a  close-fitting  cap  with  a  round 
top^  in  thellththeborns began toshowthem- 
selvea  in  two  short  points  on  the  rides  above 
each  ear;  and  in  tbe  12th  century  these  had 
grown  into  low  round  protuberances.    Toward 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centory  the  mitre 
took  a  different  ahape,  the  two  horns  being 
more  elevated  and  worn  in  front  and  behind, 
as  at  present.    At  the  period  of  the  renaissance 
it  assnmad  its  present  bulging  shape  and  un- 
due   height.       Three 
kinds  of   mitres  are 
now  used  in  the  Ro- 
man church:  the  pre- 
cious    mitre,     often 
made  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver and  adorned  with 
gems  ;    the   gold-em- 
broidered mitre,  made 
of  oloth  of  gold   or 
white    nlk    embroi- 
dered with  gold ;  and  i  isbop'i  Mlire. 
the    plain   mitre,    of 

white  damask  or  Unen,  with  red  ed^ng  or 
fringe  on  tbe  lappets.  The  use  of  the  mitre 
is  not  restricted  to  bishops;  cardinals,  abbots 
of  great  houses  by  special  papal  privilege,  and 
canons  of  highly  favored  cathedrals  or  royal 
collegiate  churches,  are  allowed  to  wear  it. 
In  the  English  church  the  mitre  has  not  been 
worn  since  tbe  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
HITSCHEKLICB,  l^kard,  a  German  chemist, 
bom  at  Nenende,  near  Jever,  grand  duohy  of 
Oldenburg,  Jon,  T,  1794,  died  in  Berlin,  Aug. 
26,  less.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
studied  at  the  gymnosinm  of  Jever,  where 
Schlosser  instructed  him  in  oriental  history 
and  philology.  He  pursued  his  studies  espe- 
cially in  this  department  at  Paris,  Heidelberg, 
and  Gottingen,  where  he  published  Mirehondi 
HUtoria  Thaheridarum  (1816);  and  in  I81B 
he  went  to  Berlin  to  stady  chemistry.  He 
discovered  the  taw  of  isomorphism,  for  which 
he  received  the  medal  of  the  royal  society  of 
London.  At  the  invitation  of  Berzeliua  ha 
accompanied  him  to  Stockholm  in  1816,  and 
paased  two  years  in  his  laboratory.  On  his 
return  to  Berlin,  he  succeeded  lOaproth  in  tha 
academy  of  sciences  and  in  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry. His  first  results  in  the  discovery  of 
isomorphism  were  presented  to  the  Berlin 
academy  in  1819,  and  next  year  they  were 
generally  accepted.  Its  doctrine  was  devel- 
oped by  him  in  a  long  series  of  observations. 
In  1828  he  completed  the  theory  by  the  dis- 
covery that  some  substances,  as  sulphur  and 
carbon,  under  different  circumstances,  crys- 
tallize in  two  dissimilar  forms.  Snch  bodies 
are  termed  dimorphous.    The  reports  of  hia 
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inTestigations  and  discoTeri«e  sre  chieflf  eon- 
tained  in  a  large  nnmber  of  papers  in  the  Junr- 
aals  of  the  Berlin  aoademr  and  in  the  AnnaUn 
of  Poj^ndorff.  He  ^so  published  Lehr- 
buch  der  Ghmnie  (Berlin,  182B-'40;  Bth  ed., 
185S  et  aeg.).  He  perfected  the  instmmeDts 
for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals,  and  ex- 
tended his  researches  to  the  inflaence  of  heat 
on  orjetallizatioD.  Many  instramenta  of  hie 
invention  have  been  adopted  in  Germany  and 
other  countries.  He  was  one  of  the  few  for- 
eign associates  of  the  French  institute.  His 
posthumous  work  Ueber  die  vulianuckea  Er- 
toKtinvngen  in  der  E\fal  vnd  flSw  die  Meta- 
morphie  der  QeeUine  duTch  erhokU  Tempera^ 
tar,  edited  by  J.  Roth,  was  published  in  Berlin 
in  1866.  See  Rose's  Geddehtnturede  (Berlin, 
1864),— Hifl  brother,  Kabl  Gubtav  (born  Nov. 
9,  1806,  died  March  IS,  1871),  was  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  His 
principal  work  is  LekrbveK  dtr  ATtneimittel- 
lekra  (S  vols,,  Berlin,  1S4T-'61). 
MnTEBJUIER,  Kari  Jawpk  IjMm,  a  German 

Srist,  born  in  Monich,  Aug.  5,  1787,  died  is 
eidelberg,  Aug.  28,  1897.  Ue  studied  at 
Landahnt  and  Heidelberg,  was  for  many  years 
professor  in  the  former  nniversity,  and  in  1919 
removed  to  Bonn.  In  1921  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  gurispmdenoe  at  Heidelberg,  which  he 
retained  until  bis  death.  He  defended  trial  by 
jury  in  Germany,  and  sustained  (theoretically) 
the  codification  of  the  French  civil  law  against 
the  attacks  of  Hugo,  Savimy,  and  others.  His 
Lehrbiieh  dee  deutechea  PrivatreehU  (Lands- 
hat,  1821)  was  8nbsec[nentlr  merged  in  his 
Qrunde&tit  det  geirieinen  deuttehen  Pritat- 
reehti,  mit  Elruehluit  dee  Handel-,  WeeheeU  vnd 
SeereeMe  (2  vols.,  Ratiebon,  1887-'8).  His 
flrat  work  on  criminal  law,  Ban^uch  da  peiti- 
liehen  Proteuei  (3  vols.,  Heldelbera;,  1810-'12)| 
was  republished,  enlarged  and  modified,  under 
the  titJe  of  J)a*  deuUehe  Strqfterfahren  in  der 
Forthildujig  dureh  OeriekUgebTaueh  und  Par- 
tieviargtMetegebung  (2  vols.,  1632),  and  has 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  princi- 
ples relating  to  the  examination  of  witnesses 
in  criminal  law  are  ezponnded  in  his  Theorie 
dee  BffueiMt  im  peijiliehen  Proeeete  (2  vols., 
Darmstadt,  1821),  in  Die  LeAre  torn  Bereeite 
imdeute6kenStri^fproteite[l%Zi\  French  trans- 
lation, 1818 ;  Spanish,  1S61),  and  in  his  AnUi- 
twng  tur  Vertkeidigungthinst  im  Oriminal- 
proeette  (translated  into  Italian  by  Oarha, 
1868).  His  manual  of  criminal  law  {behrbv^h 
da  Oriminalprctettee)  has  passed  through  uu- 
roeroas  editions.  A  comprehensive  exposition 
of  the  principles  npon  which  civil  trials  should 
be  condacted  is  contained  in  his  Der  gemeiTte 
deuUche  Mrgerliche  Proteee  (1820-'28).  His 
Di^  Mandliehieit,  doe  Anklageprinoip,  die 
Oeffentliehheit  tmd  da*  Oeiehitarenengerieht 
(Stuttgart,  1846),  brings  the  investigation  and 
the  enactments  relating  to  trial  by  Jui?  down 
to  the  period  of  its  publication;  and  his  Da* 
englieehe,  tehottiieha  vnd  nordameriianiteha 
Slrt^^«rfakrea  (Erlangen,  1861),  treaU  of  the  | 
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administTBtion  of  Justice  in  ICngland,  Soot- 
land,  and  the  United  States.  His  snbseqaent 
works  include  Die  6efSngnit>verbe»*ervnif 
(1866) ;  Der  gegentBdrtige  Zuitand  der  Oefa»g- 

ni*^rage  (1860)  j  Die  Todeutnffe.  Jco.  (Heidel- 
berg, 1662);  and  £r/ahrangen  Hber  die  Wirt- 
tamkeit  der  Schwurgeriehte  in  Eurepa  und 
Amerika  (1666).  Uittermaier  was  a  member 
of  the  Baden  legislature  for  nearly  80  years 
previous  to  1841,  when  his  grief  at  the  death 
of  his  son  caused  him  to  withdraw ;  during 
that  time  he  had  been  three  times  president  of 
the  legislature;  and  having  resumed  his  seat 
in  1846,  he  was  again  president  during  the 
session  of  1847-'8.  In  1848  he  was  first  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  provisional  parlia- 
ment at  Frankfort ;  and  he  waa  a  member  of 
the  German  parliament,  where  he  advocated 
oonfe deration,  but  opposed  all  extreme  mea- 
sures. He  frequently  visited  Italy,  and  embod- 
ied the  result  of  his  observatiDns  in  Ilaiie- 
TiiteKe  Ztut&nde  (Heidelberg,  1844). 

■muiIS,  in  law,  the  precept  which  is  ad- 
dressed by  competent  judicial  authority  to  s 
sheriff,  constable,  or  other  officer,  and  to  n 
jailer  or  keeper  of  a  prison,  commanding  the 
to  take  and  deliver,  and  the  other  to  re- 
i  '\nU>  custody,  a  person  charged  with  the 
offence  therein  described,  and  safely  keep  him 
as  therein  commanded.  The  command  to  keep 
varies  Kith  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  mitti- 
mus may  be  issued  by  an  examining  magistrate 
who,  having  inquired  into  a  charge  of  crime, 
has  decided  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve it  true ;  and  then,  if  the  offence  is  bill- 
able and  sureties  be  not  offered,  a  mittimus 
will  issue  commanding  the  jailer  siafely  to  keep 
the  person  charged  (or  want  of  sureties,  or 
nntil  he  be  discharged  by  due  coarse  of  law. 
Bat  a  mittimus  may  also  issue  for  confinement 
in  punishment  of  crime,  and  then  the  command 
will  be  safely  to  keep  the  prisoner  for  a  time 
specified.  A  mittimus  should  be  ander  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  magistrate ;  it  should 
plainly  specify  the  offence  charged,  and  con- 
tain Bufflcient  to  show  on  its  face  that  the 
magistrate  had  authority  to  act  in  the  case; 
but  it  need  not  recite  the  eridence. 

MnrOO,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  be* 
tween  the  Boah  and  Rohl  rivers,  and  between 
lat.  G°  and  6°  N.,  bounded  N.  by  the  territory 
of  the  Dinka  and  S.  by  that  of  the  Nyam- 
nyam.  The  most  northerly  group  of  tribeE 
is  that  of  the  Hittoo  promr ;  the  other  tribes 
are  the  Modi,  the  Madi-Kaya,  Abbakah,  kdA 
Loobah.  Tattooing  is  practised  only  among 
the  men.  Both  sexes  wear  iron  and  copper 
ornaments  and  trinkete  of  every  sort;  thej 
have  a  great  partiality  for  chains,  tor  fasten- 
ing objects  Xa  their  bodies,  and  their  invoi- 
tive  skill  in  armlets  and  rings  for  the  ankle* 
is  remarkable.  Thick  chains  of  iron  on  the 
neck  are  signs  of  fashion  and  wealth,  and  the 
ambitious  often  wear  four  at  a  time.  The- 
ooontry  is  fertile,  especially  between  lat  6" 
aod  S°  80'  N.,  on  the  upper  Koah  and  Wohko, 
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and  TSrioua  cereals,  tiiberoos  planti,  and  oilf 
and  legumiDODB  fruits  are  prodaoed  with  little 
Ibbor.  The;  eat.  the  fleah  of  dogs,  and  poaseas 
piotd  and  poultry,  bnt  have  no  cattle,  and  are 
henoe  oontemptnoosly  called  Dyoi/r  or  savages. 
Thej  nae  tlte  bow  and  arrow  and  apaars,  bat 
not  shields.  They  hare  been  lately  subjected 
to  the  anthoritias  at  Khu-toom,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  employ  them  as  "  bearers," 
in  military  and  trading  expedition!!,  bnt  with 
little  saccess,  owing  to  their  debility.— See 
Bchweinftirth'a  "Beart  of  AfHoa"  (2  vols.,  18T4). 

■rniiENE.    See  Mitilgnb. 

UTJUtT,  St.  fiwrse.    See  supplement 

WBTBCIS,  a  nation  of  IndianB  in  Ifexioo, 
who  emigrated  at  an  early  period  from  the 
north,  under  chiefs  who  were  said  to  have 
spning  trom  two  treea.  They  displaced  the 
Cbncbones  or  Cbochos,  and  oocnpied  most  of 
the  present  states  of  Oajaca,  Onerrero,  and 
Pnebla.  They  were  industrious  and  progres- 
sive, and  were  not  governed  by  one  raler, 
bnt  by  independent  chiefs.  Some  of  the  bands 
were  redu<»d  by  the  Aztecs,  and  pud  them 
tribute  in  feathers,  cbalchihait!,  cotton  robes, 
maize,  and  firewood;  bnt  those  of  Oajaca  re- 
mained independent.  Remdns  of  their  cidee, 
temples,  and  fortresses  show  that  they  pos- 
sessed considerable  dvilization.  They  bad  sa- 
cred caves  in  their  mountains,  and  believed  in 
a  heaven  called  Sosola.  They  have  held  their 
ground  in  part  of  the  territory,  bnt  in  Puebta 
nave  been  displaced  by  Mexicans,  and  some 
bandaweroforceddownlutoGuatemala.  Their 
language  is  allied  to  the  Zapoteca,  bnt  is  more 
mefodiooa  and  less  difficult  It  has  several 
dialects,  11  according  to  recent  anthorities,  of 
which  the  Tepuzcalano  is  the  principal.  The 
language  has  no  h,  f,  p,  or  r.  It  baa  no  proper 
plural,  oahUe,  eqnivalent  to  many,  being  added 
to  the  singolar;  it  abounds  in  personal  pro- 
nouns, and  the  negative  particle  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  tense  of  the  verb.  A  full  diction- 
try  was  oompOed  by  F.  Diego  Rio ;  an  Arte  or 
grammar  was  published  at  Mexico  in  IGQ8  by 
IVay  Antonio  de  loa  Reyes;  and  several  reli- 
gions treatises  were  printed  in  Mixtecan  iu  the 
16th  and  ITtb  centuries.  At  present  they  are 
peaceable  and  intelligent  Ueiican  citizens. 
Protected  by  mountain  fastnesses,  they  take 
little  part  in  revolntions  occurring  beyond  their 
limita.  Their  chief  oitiea  are  Hnajnapan,  Tan- 
hnistlan,  Tlaxiaoo,  and  Tepascoluta. 

miBWnCS  (Gr.  /iv4/i7,  memory),  the  art  of 
rendering  artifidal  aid  to  the  memory  by  asso- 
ciating in  the  mind  things  difficult  to  remem- 
ber with  those  which  are  easy  of  recollection, 
so  that  the  former  may  be  retwned  and  brought 
to  mind  by  assodation  with  the  latter.  The 
art  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  origi- 
nated witlt  the  Egyptians,  hut  the  first  person 
who  reduced  it  to  a  system  was,  acoording  to 
Oicero,  the  poet  Bimonides  of  Cos  (abont  600 
B.  O.).  Having  been  called  from  a  banqoet 
jnat  before  the  roof  of  the  house  fell  and 
sniahed  aU  the  rest  of  tlie  company,  be  found 
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on  retamtog  that  the  bodies  were  so  mutilated 
that  no  individual  conld  be  recognized  ;  but  by 
remembering  the  places  which  they  had  sev- 
erally occupied  at  table  he  was  able  to  distin- 
gni^  tiiem.  He  was  thus  led  to  remark  that 
the  order  of  placea  may  by  association  suggest 
the  order  of  things.  The  principles  of  the  art 
were  introduced  at  Rome  and  developed  by 
Metrodorus,  and  Oioero  and  Quiatilian  both  ad- 
vocated the  plan  of  associating  thoughts  and 
words  with  particular  places,  images,  or  signs 
which  might  be  recalled  at  pleasure.  One  of 
the  earliest  modern  works  on  the  subject  is  the 
Fttnix  (1491)  of  Petma  Ravennas,  professor  of 
canon  law  in  Padua,  One  of  his  artifices  was 
to  make  beautiful  maidens  the  letters  of  an  al- 
phabet. John  Romberch  de  Erypse,  in  his 
Congtttorium  Artifleietm  Metnorim  (16S8),  rec- 
ommended the  division  of  the  walls  of  a  seriea 
of  rooms  into  separate  spaces,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  marked  with  numerical,  literal,  and 
symbolical  alphabets.  The  distinct  rooms  were 
tA  be  devoted,  hke  the  alcoves  of  a  library,  to 
distinct  classes  of  subjects ;  and  the  nomen- 
clature having  once  been  mastered,  the  sugges- 
Ijons  of  local  relation  would  enable  a  man  to 
repeat  hundreds  of  words  or  ideas  that  had  no 
real  connection  witb  one  another.  The  same 
method  is  developed  further  in  the  "  Castel  of 
Memorie"  of  Guilielrao  Grataroli  of  Bergamo, 
published  in  English  in  lGe2.  The  An  Memo- 
rut  of  UarafortiuB  (1602)  grouped  all  necessa- 
ry reminiscences  around  44  images  contained 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Giambattista  della 
Porto,  in  bis  Art  Saminuetndi  (1S02),  seems 
to  have  first  employed  the  mode  of  writing 
now  common  in  rebnses.  About  1609  Lam- 
bert Bchenkel  astonished  all  clasaes  in  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Ketherlands  by  his  mnemonic 
performances.  His  system,  which  was  similar 
to  that  of  Bimonides,  was  obscurely  explained  iu 
his  Qatophyla^um Artii  Mvmoria i^^lfi).  He 
was  sncceeded  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where 
he  taught  for  many  years,  by  his  pupil  Martin 
Somroer,  who  became  equally  celebrated.  More 
elaborate  than  any  preceding  scheme  was  the 
repository  for  ideas  suggested  by  John  Wallis 
in  his  Mnemtmutea  (1618^.  This  repository- 
was  to  be  a  series  of  imaginary  theatre-shaped 
edifices  witb  their  interior  walls  variously  di- 
vided and  colored.  Every  person  was  to  have 
hia  repository  constantly  present  before  his 
mind,  within  which  all  his  ideas  were  to  be 
arranged  according  to  their  qualities,  quanti- 
ties, positions,  and  colors.  _  The  plan  only  be- 
came more  complicated  as  improved  bj  Henry 
Herdaon  (IfiBl).  The  MemoHa  TirAnieo  of 
Richard  Grey  (1780;  new  ed,,  1851)  contains 
a  system  which  many  have  fonnd  useful  in 
remembering  dates  and  numbers.  Letters 
ore  BubatitDted  for  figures  and  combined  into 
worda ;  certain  consononla  are  selected  for 
this  purpose,  the  vowels  serving  only  to  con- 
nect them.  Orey's  letters,  which  were  adopt- 
ed without  reference  to  any  similarity  to  tbo 
fignret  they  stand  for,  are  as  foUowE : 
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b       d 


f      1 


p      k      n      z 


Words  formed  from  tbeee  letters  bj  c<»ubi- 
nstion  with  saj  of  the  voweU  are  more 
eesilj  nainbered  than  the  figures  thej  repre- 
sent. The  most  oomplioated  gjrHtem  of  mne- 
moaics  is  that  of  Fwnugle,  who  began  to  leo- 
tnre  in  Paris  ia  1S07  and  in  England  In  ISll. 
He  divides  the  walln,  ceiling,  and  floor  of  a 
room  into  SO  imaginary  equ^  compartments. 
To  each  compartment  is  aasigaed  a  particular 
bierogljphio,  with  which  it  is  indelibly  asso- 
oiKte£  These  elements  having  been  thorougli- 
I7  mastered,  some  association,  no  matter  how 
ridicnlona,  is  formed  between  the  object  to  be 
remembered  and  one  of  the  hieroglyphs.  The 
sabstitation  of  letters  for  figures  also  belongs 
to  his  system.    His  taUe  is  as  follows : 

lISiDI  1  B         fl  0 

t  n  m  r  1  d  ckgq  hvw  pf  siz 
He  selected  tliese  letters  on  aocoont  of  some 
similarity  to  or  association  with  the  figure  rep- 


three  strokes  suggests  8,  r  oconrs  in  the  word 
denoting  fonr  in  the  Enropean  languages,  Ac. 
Funaigle  published  a  work  in  Englisli  illns- 
trative  of  his  system,  entitled  "The  New  Art 
of  Memory  "  (London,  1813).  His  system  was 
improved  by  Aimfie  Paris  (^Prineipet  et  appli- 
cation* divenei  de  la  maimoteehnie,  Vth  ed., 
Paris,  1883),  who  applied  his  method  to  chro- 
nology, geography,  jorisprudenoe,  mathematical 
formulas,  and  the  nomenolattire  of  all  the  eci- 
enoes.  Further  modifications  were  made  by 
F.  Fanrel-Gooraud,  who  tanght  in  the  United 
States  and  published  "  Phreno-tfnemoteohnic 
Dictionary "  (part  i..  New  York,  1814),  and 
"  Phreno-Mnemoteohny,  or  the  Art  of  Memo- 
ry "  (1846).  Among  other  late  writers  on  mne- 
monics are  Gen.  Bem,  Expoti  oiniral  ie  la 
mithoda  m-nhnoniqMe  polonaiie,  kio.  (Paris  and 
Leipsic,  1889),  an  enlargement  of  Jazwinski's 
system;  Hermann  Kothe,  SytUn  dtr  Mnemo- 
nik  (Cassel,  18GS)  -,  and  Earl  Otto-Reventiow, 
MntmoteehnmKtT  CommantaT  evr  allgemeinen 
WtUgmehiehU  (Stattgart,  1861). 

mEWMlHE  (Gr.),  in  classical  mythology, 
the  goddess  of  memory,  one  of  the  Titanides, 
dao^ter  of  Uranus,  who  became  by  Jupiter 
tile  mother  of  the  Muses. 

MOl.    See  BmosNis. 

XOIB,  the  ancient  name  of  a  region  on  the 
E.  shore  of  the  Dead  sea  and  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Jordan,  abont  SO  m.  long  by  20  broad. 
It  Is  designated  in  Scriptnre  as  the  land  of 
Moab.  The  plains  are  well  watered  and  very 
prodnotlve.    The  uplands  consist  of  a  rolling 

Slateaa  abont  8,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  which 
escends  at  angles  of  46°  and  60°  into  the 
Dead  sea.  The  great  ohasm  of  Wady  Mojeb, 
the  Arnon  of  Scnptnre,  divides  thMn  into  two 
districts,  of  which  the  northern  is  oalled  by 
the  modem  Arabs  El-Belko,  and  extends  as 


UOAB 

far  N,  as  the  moontain  of  CHlead;  w&tle  tba 
soolhom  is  known  as  El-Eerak,  and  reaches 
southward  to  the  wady  of  that  name.  The 
Tillage  of  Eerak  is  snpposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  one  of  the  onoient  capitals  of  Moab, 
oalled  in  the  Old  Testament  Eir-Hanueth  (3 
Kings  iii.  26),  Eir-Hareseth  (Isa.  xvi.  T),  Eir> 
Haresh  (Isa.  ivi.  II),  Eir-Heres  (Jer.  zlviu.  81, 
86),  or  Kir-Moab,  an  earlier  one  having  been 
Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab.  It  is  built  on  ^e  top 
of  a  steep  hill  sarrounded  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
valley.  The  land  is  now  inhabited  by  a  few 
scattered  Arab  tribes,  bat  is  covered  with 
ruined  villages  and  towns.  According  to  the 
Biblical  aoconnt,  Moab  was  a  child  of  Lot,  and 
his  descendants  conqnered  before  the  time  of 
the  eiodns  a  ^gantio  tribe  called  Emim,  and 
took  possession  of  their  land ;  but  t^ey  lost 
a  portion  of  it  to  tlie  Amoritee,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  Moses.  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Midianitea  to  resist 
the  invading  Hebrews,  and  sought  to  persuade 
Balaam  the  seer  to  curse  them ;  but  Balaam  bj 
divine  direction  blessed  them.  Subsequently 
Balaam  seduced  the  Hebrews  to  join  in  tlw 
worship  of  Baa!-peor.  The  Hidianites  were 
thereupon  attacked  by  command  of  the  Lord, 
and  Bufilered  great  losses,  bat  the  Moabtt«s 
were  spared.  Moses  died  and  was  buried  ia 
the  land  of  Moab,  in  a  ravine  facing  Beth-peor, 
the  house  of  Baal-peor.  Dnring  the  time  of 
the  judges  Eglon,  kiiig  of  Moab,  united  with  tho 
Ammonites  and  Amalekttes  and  subjogated  the 
Israelites ;  but  after  mling  and  receiving  tril>- 
nte  in  Jericho  for  13  years,  he  was  killed  bj 
Ehud  the  Benjamite,  and  the  Moabites  were 
driven  back  to  their  own  territory.  Moab  was 
conquered  by  Saul,  and  David  made  it  a  tribu- 
tary state.  After  the  divinon  of  the  Hebrew 
state,  the  Moabites  revolted  against  Abab,  king 
of  Israel,  whose  eon  Jehoram  tried  in  vain  to 
reoonqner  their  territory.  They  enbeeqaent- 
)y  made  varions  incursions  into  the  Hebrew 
possessions,  and  appear  in  later  times  to  have 
reoccopied  the  land  between  the  Jabbok  and 
Arnon,  probably  after  the  exile  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  they  also  assisted  the  Babyloniaas 
in  thdr  invasion  of  Palestine.  But  they,  t«o, 
were  subdned  by  the  conqaerors.  Their  name, 
like  those  of  Ammon  and  Edom,  was  finaUy  lost 
under  that  of  the  Arabians.  Their  lioentjons 
and  bloody  idolstry  of  Baal-peor  uid  Obonosh 
made  them  an  object  of  national  detestation  to 
the  Hebrews,  no  less  than  their  frequent  boB- 
tilities,  and  they  are  often  contemptnonaly  spo- 
ken of  in  the  prophets. — The  discovery  in  1868, 
at  Dhiban  in  Moab,  of  a  monument  of  black 
basdtic  granite,  with  an  inscription  of  84  lines 
in  Hebrew-Phoanician  characters,  attracted  re- 
newed attention  to  this  country.  The  only  Eu- 
ropean who  saw  the  Moabite  stone  in  a  oom- 
pleto  itete  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Klein,  of  the  Je- 
rusalem mission  society.  The  negotiations  set 
on  toot  to  obtain  possession  of  it  nnf  ortunoto- 
ly  resulted  in  qnarrels  among  the  Arab  tribes, 
utd  led  them  to  believe  that  the  Turks  woald 
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make  tli«  stone  a  pretext  fo'  Interferiog  in 

the  government  of  the  county;  they  there- 
fore lighted  a  Are  oa  it,  and  when  it  waa 
hot  threw  water  apon  it,  which  broke  it  into 
throe  large  and  several  small  fragments.  The 
three  large  pieces  were  obtained  hj  Clennont- 
Ganaean,  dragoniaii  of  the  French  embassy 
at  Constantinople,  who  had  also  procured  an 
imperfect  paper  impression  of  the  text  before 
the  stone  was  broken.  Some  of  the  Hmaller 
fragments,  obtained  by  Capt.  Warren,  came 
Into  the  poaseamon  of  die  F destine  exploration 
•ouety.  Osnnean  pabli^hed  a  partially  restored 
text,  wUh  a  tronalatioD,  in  the  Revue  arehiolo- 
oiqiu  for  March  and  Jane,  1870.  The  alpha- 
bet of  the  inscription  ia  Hebmo-PhtenioiBn,  the 
oldest  known  form  of  Semitic  The  langoage 
closely  resembles  nebrew,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  inscription  dates  from  about  Q20  B.  C. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  fraBmeotary  condition  of 
the  inscription,  the  decipnermeat  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  finally  Mtablished ;  bat  the  labors  of 
Oannean,  Neabauer,  NAIdeke,  Uitzig,  XSmpf, 
I}erenboQrg,Hang,&chlottmann,Deutsch,  Gins- 
bnrg.  Levy,  Borkavy,  Wright,  Lenonnant,  and 
others  have  doubtless  determined  its  general 
contents.  It  appears  that  the  stone  was  set 
np  by  Uesha  or  Uesa,  king  of  Moab,  son  of 
Ghemosb-Qad,  who,  speaking  in  the  first  per- 
son, records  his  wars  with  Omri,  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  his  BnoceasorB.  Uesha  fortified  Baal- 
meon,  made  a  snecessfnl  attack  on  Eiriathaim, 
took  Ashtaroth,  and  pnt  all  the  inhabitants  to 
death.  He  then  aseanlted  Nebo,  slew  7,000 
men,  and  devoted  the  women  to  Ashtar-Cbe- 
mosn,  and  the  vessels  of  Jehovah  to  tlie  some 
god.  The  king  of  Israel  fortified  Jahaz  and 
attacked  Hesha,  but  was  defeated  and  lost  the 
city,  which  was  thereupon  oocnpied  by  Moab- 
ites.  Subsequently  Mesha  restored  Korhah, 
rebuilt  Aroer,  BeUi'bamoth,  Bezer,  Beth-ga- 
mul,  Beth-diblathaim,  and  Beth-Baal-meon. 
In  continuation  Ueaha  narrates  his  sucoesafol 
wars  against  the  Edomites.  The  fragments  of 
the  stone  were  parohased  by  the  Freiich  gov- 
emment  for  8!i!,000  francs,  and  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Lonvre  in  Paris.  Recent  trav- 
ellers in  Moab  report  that  the  Arabs  are  now 
afflicted  vrith  a  mania  for  "written  stones," 
and  offer  many  for  sale  which  are  only  cov- 
ered with  tribe  marks,  or  at  best  fragmentary 
Nabathfesn  inscriptions. — See  Clermont-Gan- 
neau,  La  ttiU  de  Meta  (Paris,  1870);  Ward, 
in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra  "  (Andover,  October, 
1870) ;  Ginsburg,  "  The  Moabite  Stone  "  (Lon- 
don, 1870;  3ded.,  revised  and  enlarged,  1871); 
Palmer,  "The  Desert  of  the  Exodus"  (Lon- 
don, 1872);  and  Tristram,  "The  Und  of  Mo- 
ab "  (London,  1878). 

JfOlWITAH.  L  llie  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ommiyade  csHpha,  born  in  Mecca  about 
fllO,  died  in  Damascus  in  the  spring  of  680. 
Be  was  the  son  of  Abu  Soflan,  one  of  the 
chiefs  at  Mecca,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Om- 
miya,  a  consin  of  the  grandfather  of  Moham- 
mad.   In  Ml  Omar  appointed  him  governor  of 
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Syria;  and  although  he  permitted  the  iaiand  of 
OyproB,  which  fell  into  Baracen  power  about 
648,  to  be  recaptured  by  its  people  in  BBl,  he 
snbjogated  and  retained  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
On  £e  assassination  of  the  caliph  Othman 
in  5G6,  he  refused  to  recoguiie  All,  his  legiti- 
mate successor,  but  procl^med  himself  ca- 
liph. After  a  long  straggle,  in  which  he  often 
displayed  tyranny  and  revolting  cruelty,  he 
sncceeded  in  subjugating  the  whole  Saracen 
empire,  and  plocmg  its  provinces  under  the 
control  of  governors  friendly  to  him.  His 
armies  made  large  additions  to  his  territory, 
conquering  Bokhara  and  Bamarcend  on  the 
nortii,  and  meeting  with  no  important  check 
until  they  attacked  Constantinople,  which  was 
repeatedly  besieged  nntit  in  678  Moawiyah 
was  compelled  to  make  terms  of  peace.    He 


excited  great  opposition,  i 

pelled  the  recognition  of  Vezid,  his  son,  as  his 
future  sncceaeor.  IL  Grandson  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  Damascns  in  660,  died  there  in 
686.  He  succeeded  Tezid  as  caliph  in  the  au- 
tumn of  688,  bnt  abdicated  a  few  months  later, 
declaring  that  the  act  of  bis  grandfather  in 
making  the  caliphate  hereditary  had  been  one 
of  usurpation,  in  the  results  of  which  he  would 
not  share.  He  refused  even  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor, but  retired  to  a  life  of  complete  pri- 
vacy. According  to  some  historians,  he  died 
of  Uie  plsfue ;  according  to  others,  he  was  poi- 
soned.   (See  Omhitades.) 

■OBSLT,  ficwge,  an  English  bishop,  bom  in 
1808.  Ue  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1B2B,  and 
became  successively  fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol 
college,  public  examiner,  and  select  preacher 
before  uie  university.  In  18S6  he  was  ap- 
pointed bead  master  of  Winchester  school.  In 
1868  he  was  the  Bompton  lecturer,  and  in  1869 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  nu- 
merous publicationB  include  "  Introduction  to 
Lope  "  (1888) ;  "  Sermons  preached  at  Win- 
chester College"  (2  vols.,  1844-'8J;  "Sayings 
of  the  Great  Forty  Days,  with  an  Examination 
of  Mr,  Newman's  Theory  of  Development" 
(1646 ;  4th  ed.,  1871) ;  "  Studies  and  Discipline 
of  Public  Schools  "  (1861) ;  "  The  Administra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Body  of  Christ " 
(Bampton  lectures,  1BG8) ;  and  "  Brightetone 
Sermons"  (1869). 

MOBILE,  the  name  of  a  river  and  bay  in  the 
southern  part  of  Alabama,  derived  from  that 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians  (the  Mauvilians  or  Mo- 
bilians)  who  inhabited  the  adjacent  country  at 


of  the  Alabama  and  TombigbM.  A  few  miles 
below  this  point  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  eastem  one  of  which  takes  the  name  of 
Tensas,  the  weetem  retaining  that  of  Mobile. 
Before  reuniting,  both  these  streams  8cparat« 
into  several  other  subdivisions,  all  of  which 
meet  in  one  common  embonchnre  at  the  head 
of  Mobile  bay.  The  length  of  the  Mobile 
river  la  about  CO  m.,  and  its  general  direction 
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is  aonth.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 
banks  are  mvehj  and  alluvia]. — The  ba;  of 
Mobile  is  about  80  m.  in  length  from  N.  U)  B., 
with  a  general  width  of  10  or  13  m.,  except 
where  it  expands  on  the  southeast  into  the 
anbsidiar;  bay  of  Bon  Seoours,  wbioh  extends 
some  8  or  10  m.  farther  to  the  eastward.  The 
entrance  from  the  gnlf  of  Mexico,  between 
Mobile  point  on  the  east  and  Danphine  isl- 
and on  the  west,  is  aboat  8  m.  wide,  and  is 
oommanded  h;  Fort  Morgan  on  Mobile  point, 
and  Fort  Gainea  on  Dsaphine  island.  The  bay 
has  another  outlet  on  tlie  southwest  through 
Grant's  pass,  N.  of  Daupbine  island,  which 
oommunicates  with  Mi Miasippi  sound.  Through 
thischannel  steamers  and  other  yeraels  of  light 
draught  generally  pass  when  plying  between 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  The  bar  in  front  of 
the  main  entrance  of  the  bay  admits  of  the 
passage  of  vessels  drawing  21  or  2S  ft.  The 
ordinary  anchorage  for  ships  ia  4  or  5  m,  with- 
in the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  whole  of  the 
npper  portion  of  the  bay  ia  ahallow,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  gradually  filling  up  with  sedi- 
mentary deposita  from  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  it.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Mobile  point ; 
another  on  Sand  island,  8  m.  8,,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  entrance ;  and  one  at  the  head 
of  the  bay,  a  little  below  the  city  of  Mobile. 

MOBILE,  a  8.  W.  county  of  Alabama,  bounded 
E.  by  Mobile  river  and  bay,  8.  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  W.  bj  Mississippi ;  area,  nearly 
1,400  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1670,  49,811,  of  whom 
31,107  were  colored.  The  anrfaoe  ia  generally 
uneven,  except  in  that  portion  bordering  on 
the  bay  and  gulf,   and  the  Boil  ia   aandy  and 

Eoor,  mainly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  It 
as  many  atreams  of  pure  water,  ana,  except 
on  the  low  borders  of  tiie  river,  is  very  heaJth- 
fnl.  The  oonnty  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio,  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Texas, 
and  other  railroads  terminating  at  Mobile.  A 
few  miles  S.  of  the  mainland,  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  immediately  W.  of  the  entrance  of 
Mobile  bay,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  county, 
is  Danphine  island,  the  seat  of  a  French  set- 
tlement established  by  Bienville  in  1702.  It 
was  originally  called  Masjacre  island,  from  the 
number  of  human  bones  fonnd  upon  it.  For 
several  yeara  it  was  at  intervals  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana.  The 
chief  prod uctiona  in  IBTO  were  61,850  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  10,894  of  Irish  and  67,116  of 
sweet  potatoes.  90,100  lbs.  of  rice,  7,S82  of 
wool,  1,460  of  honey,  and  817  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  on  farms  451  horses,  492  mules 
and  asaea,  8,S14  milch  cows,  618  working  oxen, 
4,877  other  cattle,  8,018  sheep,  and  C,667 
Bwine.  There  were  6  floor  mills,  13  saw  mills, 
11  mannfaotories  of  tin,  copper,  &c.,  14  of  ci- 
gars, 2  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  5  of  tar  and 
tnrpentine.    Capital,  Mobile. 

MOBILE,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  capital  of 
Mobile  CO.,  Alabama,  the  largest  city  and  only 
seaport  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  side  of  Mo- 
bile river,  Immediately  above  its  entrance  into 


the  bay  of  the  same  name,  30  m.  from  the  golf 
of  Mexico,  in  lat  80°  42'  N.,  Ion.  88°  W., 
180  m.  S.  W.  of  Montgomery,  and  140  m.  by 
rul  £.  by  N.  of  New  Orleans;  pop.  in  1820, 
S,S7S;  in  1880,  8,194;  in  1840,  12,672;  in 
1860,  30,S1C;  in  1860,39,268;  in  1870,  82,084; 
of  whom  18,919  were  colored  and  4,!S9  for- 
e^ers.  The  number  of  families  was  6,801  ; 
of  dwellings,  6,738.  The  corporate  limits  ex- 
tend 6  m.  N.  and  B.,  and  2  or  B  ro.  W.  from 
the  river.  The  thickly  inhobited  part  of  the 
city  extends  for  about  a  mile  along  the  river, 
and  nearly  the  some  distance  back  to  the  west- 
ward. Its  site  is  a  sandy  plain,  rising  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  water.  The  streets  are  general- 
ly regnlar,  well  paved,  and  shaded.  There  are 
several  fine  public  bnildinga,  among  which  is 
a  handsome  market  house  with  rooms  for  the 
mnnicipa!  offices  in  the  npper  story.  The 
custom  honse  has  also  accommodations  for  the 
post  office  and  United  Btates  courts.  Among 
the  other  noticeable  bnildinga  ore  the  thea- 
tre,  Odd  Fellows'  and  temperance  halls,  gnaid 
house  and  tower,  medical  college,  end  the  Bar- 
ton academy.  Mobile  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water  of  unusual  purity  and  ex- 
cellence, which  is  brought  a  little  more  than  A 
m,,  from  the  foot  of  Spring  hill.  6ix  Unea  of 
street  railroad  traverse  the  city.  The  ctimat« 
ia  generally  healthful,  except  for  occanonal 
visitations  of  epidemic  yellow  fever.  Hi^ 
and  healthful  hills  within  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
and  8.  W.  afford  permanent  or  summer  resi- 
dences. Four  lines  of  railroad  fnmish  com- 
mnnication  with  various  points  in  the  south, 
viz. :  the  Mobile  and  Ohio ;  Mobile  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  New  Orieans,  Mobile,  and  Texas ;  and 
Alabama  Q-rand  Tmnk.  The  trade  of  Mobile 
is  much  hindered  by  the  shallowness  of  its  har- 
bor. Vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  ID  ft. 
are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  SB  m.  or  more 
from  the  dty.  In  187S  congress  appropriated 
(100,000  for  the  completion  at  improvements 
in  the  harbor,  which  it  ia  hoped  will  enable 
vessels  of  IB  ft,  draught  to  reach  the  wharves. 
The  chief  business  is  ue  receipt  and  shipment  ot 
cotton.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  hales  received  and  shipped  for  six  years: 
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The  trade  in  naval  stores  and  lumber  pro- 
dnoed  in  the  vicinity  is  increasing.  In  187u 
the  shipments  consisted  of  16,000  to  20,000 
barrels  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  76,000  to 
100,000  of  rosin,  and  1,000  of  tar,  together 
valued  at  $760,000,  and  2,627,649  ft,  of  Inmber. 
The  importation  of  coffee  is  also  increasing, 
and  in  1BT2-'S  amonnted  to  58,966  bags.    The 
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trade  with  fordgn  ports  rined  1667  (jam  end- 
ing  June  80)  is  uiowu  in  the  following  table : 
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Of  th«  exports  in  1BT4,  $9,884, 
of  cotton.  The  entninces  from  foreign  porta 
daring  the  year  ending  June  80,  1874,  nnm- 
bered  58,  vith  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  88,- 
667;  clearanoes  to  foreign  porta  41,  tonnage 
sa,fiOg,  The  coBHtwise  eotraoceB  were  ISC, 
tonnage  4fl,87S ;  coastwise  clearancea,  128,  ton- 
nage 4£,lia.  In  1678  80  galling  veweli  of 
7,686  tons,  80  steamers  of  7,816  tons,  and  22 
barges  of  1,470  tons,  belonged  to  tiie  port. 
Steamers  nm  regolarly  to  Montgomery  and 
other  points  OD  the  Alabama,  Tombigfoee,  and 
Black  Warrior  rivers.  The  principal  mann- 
foctoriee  are  two  of  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
one  of  paper,  sererat  of  carriages  and  cabinet 
ware,  two  cooperages,  a  brewery,  three  saw 
mills,  and  fonr  fonnderies  and  machine  shopB. 
There  are  two  national  banks,  with  a  jomt 
capital  of  $800,000;  two  state  bonks,  with 
$1,000,000  capital ;  two  savings  banks,  and 
nine  insorance  companies. — Mobile  is  divided 
into  eight  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
with  a  board  of  conncilmen  of  one  member 
and  a  board  of  aldermen  of  three  members 
from  each  ward.  It  has  a  monicipal  eonrt  and 
an  efficient  Are  department  and  police  force. 
The  TJsited  States  conrta  for  the  Bonthern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama  are  held  here.  The  principal 
charitable  inHtitntions  are  fonr  orphan  ssylnms, 
the  city  hospital,  the  United  States  marine  hos- 
pital, and  the  Providence  infirmary.  The  med- 
ical college  of  Alabama  was  eetablished  here 
in  1869,  and  in  18T8-'4  had  B  professors  and 
8B  Htndents.  The  nnmber  of  pnbUo  schools  in 
the  entire  connty  in  187S-'4  was  71  (42  white 
and  29  colored),  with  an  attendance  of  abont 
4,600.  The  boys'  and  girls'  high  schools  and 
a  nnmber  of  the  lower  grades  are  held  in  the 
Barton  academy  in  the  city.  There  are  seven 
Roman  Catholic  schools  and  academies,  a  He- 
brew school,  and  a  nmnber  of  private  schools 
and  academies.  Two  daily  newspapers  are 
DDblished.  There  are  SO  charohes,  viz. :  S 
Baptist  (2  oolored),  4  Episcopal,  1  Glerman  Lu- 
theran, 1  Jewish,  10  Methodist  (B  oolored),  8 
Presbyterian,  and  6  Roman  Catholic.  In  the 
immediate  vidnity  of  Mobile  are  the  college 
of  St.  Joseph  at  Spring  Kill,  nnder  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  academy  of  the  Visita- 
tion. Bnramerville,  conducted  by  the  sisters  of 
the  Visitation. — Mobile  was  the  original  seat  of 
French  colonization  in  the  southwest,  and  for 
many  years  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Louisi- 
ana, Id  1702  Le  Moyne  d«  Bienville  trana- 
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ferred  the  principal  seat  of  the  colony  from 
Biloxi  to  a  point  on  the  river  Mobile  supposed  . 
to  be  about  20  m.  above  the  present  city,  where 
he  eetablished  a  fort  which  he  called  St  Lonis 
de  la  Mobile.  At  the  aame  time  he  built  a  fort 
and  warehonse  on  Isle  Dauphine,  at  the  en- 
tranoe  of  Mobile  bay.  Many  of  the  first  set- 
tlers were  Canadians.  In  1705  an  epidemic, 
SDpposed  to  be  the  first  recorded  visitation  of 
yellow  fever,  carried  off  8G  persons.  The  year 
1706  was  noted  for  the  "petticoat  insnrree- 
tion,"  a  threatened  rebellion  of  the  women,  in 
conseqnence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  diet  of 
Indian  com.  The  colony  frequently  snftered 
from  famine,  as  well  aa  from  the  attacks  of 
Indiana,  although  relieved  by  oocasional  sup- 
plies from  the  mother  country.  In  1711  the 
settlement  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  hurricane 
and  flood,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  situation.  In  1728  the 
seatof  the  colonial  government  was  tranaferred 
to  New  Orleans.  In  1768,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  Mobile,  with  all  that  portion  of  Louisi- 
ana lying  K  of  the  Mississippi  and  N.  of  Bayon 
Ibernlle,  Lakes  Uaurepas  and  Pontchartraln, 

EBBsed  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
n  1760  the  fort,  the  name  of  which  had  been 
changed  to  Fort  Condd,  and.  subsequently  by 
the  Hritiah  to  Fort  Charlotte,  was  captured  t^ 
the  Spanish  general  Don  Galvez,  and  in  1788 
its  occupancy  was  confirmed  to  Spain  by  the 
cession  to  that  power  of  all  the  British  poesee- 
sionaonthegulf  of  Mexico.  On  April  IS,  1813, 
the  Spanish  commandant,  Gayetano  Perez,  sur- 
rendered the  fort  and  town  to  Gen.  'Wilkinson. 
At  that  period  the  population,  which  in  1786 
had  amounted  to  746,  was  estimated  at  only 
600  (exclusive  of  the  garrison),  half  of  whom 
were  blacks.  In  December,  1810,  Mobile  was 
incorporated  as  a  city.  On  Jan.  4,  1861,  the 
state  authorities  of  Alabama  took  poRseadon  of 
the  United  States  arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon,  86 
m.  from  Mobile,  and  soon  afterward  garrisoned 
Forts  Morgan  and  Gaines  at  the  entrance  o(  the 
bay,  though  the  state  did  not  secede  nntil  the 
11th.  Mobile  was  not  seriously  attacked  until 
the  snmmer  of  1864,  when  the  city  had  been  en- 
compassed with  three  lines  of  defensive  works. 
while  ten  batteries  commanded  the  cbannd 
below  the  city,  which  was  also  ohatmcted  with 
rows  of  piles,  and  a  small  confederate  ficet,  car- 
rying 22  gans  and  4T0  men,  was  anchored  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan.  On  Aug.  C  Admiral 
Farragut,  with  IBvessels,  carrying  169 gunsand 
2,700  men,  entered  the  bay  under  tiie  fire  of  the 
two  forts,  which  he  returned  while  pasdng,  bnt 
without  stopping.  He  waa  assisted  by  1,600 
soldiers,  under  Oen.  Gordon  Granger,  who 
were  intrenched  on  Dauphine  island,  within 
half  a  mile  of  Fort  Gaines.  Farragut's  leading 
vessel,  the  Tecumseh,  strack  a  torpedo  and  in- 
stantly sank,  carrying  down  her  captun  and 
112  men.  The  flag  ship  Hartford,  with  the 
admiral  in  the  ri^ng,  then  took  the  lead,  and 
after  an  engagement  lasting  an  hour  passed  the 
forts  and  steamed  into  the  bey,  followed  by 
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the  rem^der  of  the  flaet  They  at  once  en- 
coanterad  the  confederate  fleet,  which  titer  & 
sharp  confliot  was  destroyed  or  captured ;  the 
moat  formidable  vessel,  the  ram  TennesBee,  did 
not  snirender  until  a  IB-inoh  ahot  had  pene- 
trated her  ermoT,  her  steering  apparatus  had 
been  disabled,  and  the  oommander  of  the  fleet. 
Admiral  BacDOnan,  serionslj  wonoded.  The 
Uoion  loss  in  this  engagement  was  52  killed, 
no  wounded,  and  113  drowned.  The  confed- 
erate loss  in  the  fleet  was  10  killed  and  19 
woanded;  in  the  two  forts,  8  killed  and  21 
wounded.  Fort  Gdnes,  with  SOO  men,  snr- 
readered  on.  Uie  8th.  Fort  Morgan  was  at 
once  besieged;  it  was  bombarded  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  on  the  2Bd,  and  surrendered 
on  the  momii^  of  the  28d.  Late  in  Maroh, 
less,  ^snish  Fort  and  Blakely,  forUfled  places 
on  the  esatern  shore  of  the  bay  and  Tensas 
river,  were  invested  by  a  force  of  4S,000  men, 
Qoder  Geua,  Granger,  Steele,  and  A.  J.  Smith. 
These  forts  were  carried  by  assaalt  on  the  8th 
and  6th  of  April,  4,000  prisoners  being  oap- 
tnred,  while  heavy  losses  were  snstained  by  l^e 
boBiegere.  Mobile  being  thus  exposed  to  at- 
tack from  the  river,  it  was  evacaated  by  the 
confederates  on  the  11th,  and  occnpied  by  the 
Union  troops  neit  day. 

MOBILE  Ponrr,  the  apex  of  a  long,  low, 
narrow,  eandy  penlnsnla  between  the  gnlf  of 
Mexico  on  the  sonth  and  Bon  Seconrs  bay  and 
Nbvj  cove  on  the  north.  The  point  is  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  entrance  into  Mobile  bay. 
It  is  the  site  of  Fort  Morgan,  built  in  the  place 
of  Fort  Bowyer,  famous  for  the  repnl»e  of  an 
attack  by  the  British,  Sept.  14,  1814.  The 
fort,  which  was  very  imperfectly  conatmoted, 
was  commanded  by  Major  Lawrence,  with  a 
garrison  of  only  180,  indnding  men  and  olB- 
cers,  and  20  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  at- 
tacked by  a  squadron  of  two  sloops  of  war 
and  two  brigs,  assisted  by  600  Indians  pn  land, 
with  whom  were  associated  ISO  marines  from 
the  ships.  The  attack  continued  for  three 
boars,  when  the  enemy  were  repnlsed,  with 
the  loss  of  the  Hermes,  Oommodore  Percy's 
flag  ship,  which  ran  agronnd  and  was  bnmed, 
and  232  men  killed  and  woanded.  Eight  of 
the  garrison  were  killed.  After  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  Fort  Bowyer  was  ageun  invested 
by  the  whole  British  force,  and  Lawrence  sor- 
rendered,  Feb.  12,  181B,    (See  Mobilb.) 

■W8IC9.  l.iigutFerdiuBd,a6ermanmatlie- 
matician,  born  at  Schuipforts,  near  Nanmburg, 
Nov.  17,  1790,  died  in  Leipsic,  Sept.  26,  1888. 
He  graduated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic  in 
181S,  and  was  a  professor  there  for  50  years. 
He  remodelled  the  observatory,  and  in  his  Der 
haryeentrUcha  Caleul,  tin  neu^  HilfhnitUl 
tur  analytuthen  BekanAhmg  der  Oeomelrie 
(Leipsic,  1827),  established  the  new  principle 
of  ttie  afllnitias  of  flgnres.  His  Lehrimeh  der 
Slatih  (2  vols.,  1887)  givea  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  intimate  connection  between 
statics  and  geometry.  His  moat  celebrated 
a.'tTonomioal  works   are    Die   E'.emente    der 
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Meehanih  det  HimnuU  (1848),  and  DU  Saupt- 
aUe  der  A*tronomi«  (4th  ed.,  1860).  IL 
TkMiff,  ft  German  philologist,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Leipsic,  Jane  22,  1821.  Ha 
graduated  at  Leipsio  in  18C2,  and  in  18G9  be- 
came professor  of  Scandinavian  langnagea  and 
literature  there.  In  186G  he  aooept«d  a  sim- 
ilar position  at  Kiel.  He  has  editra  many  old 
Norse  works.  111.  Fail  Btlwhk  Jignt,  a  Ger- 
man author,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  In 
Leipsic,  May  81,  1826.  He  studied  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  became  a  teacher  in  Leip- 
sic and  a  preacher  at  the  church  of  the  naiver- 
sity.  From  1868  to  186C  he  was  director  of 
an  ednoational  institation  for  booksellers,  and 
subsequently  of  one  of  the  principal  schools  in 
Leipsic.  His  raiscelianeons  writings  include 
stories,  poetry,  and  a  tragedy,  and  Eataehi»- 
mut  der  deuttchen  LiUraturffetehiekU  (Leip- 
sic, 1867;  4th  od.,  IBTl). 

WMiinil,  or  lUkuu.  Bee  Atha  beh 
Haebm. 

■OCHl,  or  Hakht,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  f<w- 
merty  the  coital  of  the  province  of  Yemen,  on 
the  Red  aea,  at  the  head  of  a  litde  bay  near 
the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  ISO  m.  N.  W.  of 
Aden;  pop.  about  7,000.  The  roadstead  fa 
protected  only  by  two  narrow  spita  of  aand, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  castellated  fort  and  on  the 
other  an  inaigniflcant  battery.  Vessels  draw- 
ing 12  ft.  of  water  can  enter  it.  The  honsea 
are  generally  of  ooral  rook  or  san-baked  brick 
whitewashed,  hot  in  the  Eubnrbs  they  are  drca- 
lar  hats  bailt  of  date-tree  matting,  witli  conical 
roofa.  There  are  three  subnrba,  one  ooonpied 
by  Abysdnian  mariners  and  Mohammedan  tra- 
ders, one  by  Arab  laborers,  and  one  by  Jews. 
The  chief  public  edifices  are  the  mosques,  one 
of  which  is  very  lai^e.  Mocha  is  celebrated  for 
its  coffee,  the  annual  export  of  which,  tfaoush 
mnch  less  than  in  former  times,  was  reoenuy 
still  aboat  10,000  tons.  Other  articles  of  trade 
are  dates,  gnms,  balm,  ivory,  and  senna.  The 
growth  of  Hoddda  and  Aden  has  injnred  the 
prosperity  of  Mocha,  and  its  oommeroe  has  de- 
creased greatly  in  late  yean. 

MOCHGiNl.    BeeBKOHUANA. 

MOCKUffi  USD,  an  American  passerine  bird, 
of  the  subfamily  mimina,  and  genna  n)tm«a 
(Boie).  The  snbfamily  inoludes  the  catbird, 
brown  thmsh,  and  nearly  20  other  mockers, 
arranged  by  Gray  under  the  sin^e  genns  mt- 
miu,  hut  subdivided  by  Oabanis  and  otliers  into 
nearly  as  many  genera  as  species.  The  re- 
stricted genus  mtffiiM  has  the  bill  shorter  than 
the  head,  slightly  curved  from  the  base,  and 
notched  at  the  tip ;  the  gape  famished  with 
briatles;  lower  jaw  with  no  longitudinal  ridges; 
wings  moderate  and  rounded,  with  the  first 
quill  very  abort,  the  second  longer,  and  from 
the  third  to  the  seventh  nearly  eqaal  and  long- 
eat;  tail  long  and  graduated;  tarsi  lon^r  than 
the  middle  toe,  robnst,  and  covered  in  front 
with  broad  scales;  toes  long,  with  sharp  curved 
claws.  The  size  is  large,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance thrush-like.    The  epeciea  of  this  genua 
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are  f  oond  In  North  and  South  America,  the  Wert 
lodiea,  and  the  Qalipagos  islands ;  the;  are  ihj, 
active,  and  migratory,  Feeding  on  initecta,  ber- 
ries, and  worms;  the  song  is  higlil;  pleasing, 
and  the  powers  of  imitation  are  Tery  great. 
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Uocklsg  Bird  (Ulmiu  pdjRiottlu). 

The  common  mocking  bird  (M.  polyglcttv. 
Bote)  is  aboQt  S}  in.  long,  with  an  extent  of 
wingB  of  ISf;  the  bill  ana  legs  are  black;  the 
general  color  above  is  ashy  brown,  a  little  the 
darkest  in  the  centre;  the  nnder  parts  white. 
with  a  brownish  tinge  except  on  the  chin,  and 
a  shade  of  ash  across  the  breast ;  a  pale  snper- 
ciliarj  stripe  ;  wings  and  tail  nearly  black ; 
lesser  wing  coverts  like  the  back,  the  middle 
and  greater  tipped  with  white,  forming  two 
bands;  outer  tail  feather  white,  the  second 
mostly  BO,  the  third  with  a  white  spot  on  the 
end,  and  the  rest,  except  the  middle,  Btightly 
tipped  with  white.  It  is  fonnd  in  the  Boathem 
United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  high 
centra]  plains,  replaced  by  the  M.  fiumtanvt 
(Bonap.)  to  the  westward.  The  song  of  the 
mocking  bird,  in  its  mellowness,  modnlattons 
and  gradations,  compass,  and  brilliancy  of  eze- 
cntion,  is  nnrivalled;  it  can  adapt  its  tongne 
ta  any  note;  it  deceives  the  sportsman,  cheats 
and  terrifies  birds,  whistles  to  the  dog,  and 
Imitates  almost  every  sonnd,  animate  or  in- 
animate ;  it  sings  charmingly  at  night,  cora- 
mencins  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises;  its  finest 
song  is  daring  the  breeding  sesson.  It  delights 
to  bnild  in  gardens  near  hoases;  the  eggs  are 
nsnall;  five,  light  green  with  brown  spots  and 
blotehes.  They  begin  to  pair  toward  the  end 
of  March,  and  three  broods  are  generally  raised 
between  that  and  the  last  of  September.  They 
remain  in  the  gnlf  stat«s  all  the  year ;  some  go 
to  the  north  in  the  spring,  retnrning  in  Octo- 
ber ;  they  are  most  plentifnl  near  the  seashore, 
in  sandy  districts  scantily  furnished  with  trees; 
in  winter  they  live  principally  abont  the  farm 
honses  and  plantations.  Their  motions  on  the 
ground  are  light  and  elegant,  accompanied  by 


freqnent  openings  of  the  wings  and  tail ;  the 
flight  is  short  and  jerking.  The  call  note  la 
very  moomful,  like  mat  of  the  M.  rt(/i<»<Boie), 
the  French  mocking  bird  so  called.    Its  conr- 

Tis  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  most  birds 
prey.  It  is  easily  reared  by  hand  from  the 
nest,  and  becomes  very  familiar  and  affection- 
ate in  confinement;  its  vocal  powers,  though 
great  in  captivity,  are  very  much  greater  in  fta 
native  haunts;  it  is  long-lived,  and  a  good 
singer  always  commands  a  high  price.  The 
female  differs  little  from  the  mde,  but  the  plu- 
mage is  somewhat  dniler.  The  M.  Carolinen- 
lit  (Gray)  has  been  described  under  OATsisn. 
Other  species  are  described  in  South  America. 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  all 
possesnng  remarkable  powers  of  song. 

■ODEiri.  I.  A  former  duchy  of  northern 
Italy,  bordering  on  Mantna,  Ferrara,  Bologna, 
Lncca,  Genoa,  Parma,  and  the  Heditemmean; 
area,  abont  S,800  sq.  m.  It  comprised  Uodena 
proper,  B^gio,  Gnastalla,  Frignana,  Garf»- 
gnan^  Maasa- Carrara,  and  Lunigiana.  The 
last  three  divisions  lie  B.  of  the  Apenninea, 
the  msan  ridge  of  which  crosses  the  southern 
portion  of  the  territory,  sending  ofF  exteurive 
spnra.  The  highest  summit  is  Honte  Cimone, 
7,000  ft  The  territory  of  Modena  extended 
from  the  Po  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast 
being  small  and  destitute  of  harbors.  About 
one  third  of  it,  watered  bj  the  Panaro,  forms 

Sart  of  the  great  and  fertile  plsjn  of  Lombar- 
y.  The  principal  river  is  the  Secchia,  which 
after  a  winding  conrse  of  100  m.  joins  the  Po 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mincio.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  wheat,  maize,  hemp, 
fiax,  rice,  pulse,  olives,  wine,  and  silk.  Agri- 
cultnre  is  backward,  bnt  improving.  Few  of 
the  farms  exceed  60  acres;  dairy  pasture  pre- 
vails to  some  extent  in  the  valley  of  Garfa- 
gnana ;  a  few  families  own  the  large  fiocks  of 
Apennine  sheep.  The  vine  is  most  extensive- 
ly cultivated  near  Reggio  and  the  city  of  Mo- 
dena. The  monntdns  abound  with  oak,  pine, 
and  chestnut  Iron  and  other  minerals  are 
found,  and  the  marble  of  Carrara  is  a  Incrative 
article  of  export  The  territory  now  forms 
three  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  Mo- 
dena, Reggio,  and  Hassa  e  Carrara.  Its  his- 
tory is  given  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
city.  n>  A  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
embracing  of  the  former  duchy  of  Modena 
the  provinces  of  Uodena  and  Frignana;  area, 
966  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  S78,!81.  III.  A 
city  (ane.  j/utina),  capital  of  the  province, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  pl«n  between  the  Pa- 
naro and  the  Secchia,  £8  m.  N.W.  of  Bologna; 
pop.  in  18T8,  66,690.  It  has  a  citadel,  is  sur- 
rounded with  ramparts,  and  is  divided  into 
the  new  and  old  city,  a  part  of  the  jEmilian 
way  intersecting  it  The  Gothic  duomo  or 
cathedral  contains  interesting  tombs,  one  of 
which,  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  is  celebra- 
ted on  account  of  its  square  marble  tower,  one 
of  the  highest  in  Italy.  Famous  among  the 
numerous  churches,  on  account  of  their  colos- 
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Bsl  marblea,  are  thow  of  San  Vincenzo,  Sant' 
A^OBtino,  and  Sao  Francesco.  The  former 
dnoal  (now  rojal)  polaoe  in  tlie  great  square 
b  a  fine  edifice,  and  contains  a  large  collectiou 
of  paintinga  hj  Onido  Reni,  the  Carracci,  An- 
drea del  8arto,  Carlo  Dolce,  and  Gnercino,  Po- 
"  Orucifiiion,"  Mid  other  remark- 


able works.     It  has  a  recnmbent  Oleopatra  hj 


bronght  from  Ferrara  bj  Cesare  d'Este,  and 
henoe  known  as  the  bihlioteea  E»t«n»e,  has 
about  100,000  volamea,  and  is  rich  in  mann- 
Bcripts,  coins,  and  medals.  The  other  public 
buildings  of  Modeua  are  the  nniversit?,  one  of 
the  most  famous  in  Italy,  the  museo  I^pidario, 
the  llieatre,  thepost  office,  and  the  arcbiepiiB- 
oopal  palace.  There  are  many  educational  in- 
atitntions  and  an  academy  of  sciences  and  fine 


arts.  Modena  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 
The  nniTeraity  in  16T3  had  43  professors  and 
S16  elodente. — The  ancient  Hutina  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Etruscan  oripn.  According 
to  LtTj,  the  territory  in  which  it  was  situated 
had  been  taken  from  the  Boiana,  and  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  latter  it  waa  made  a  Romao 
colony  (18S  B.  C).  It  was  a  strong  place  in 
the  time  of  SuHa,  and  Babseqnently  becams 
celebrated  by  the  siege  which  it  sastained  and 
the  battles  fougbt  between  Decimos  Brutna 
and  Mark  Antony,  a  campaign  known  as  the 
helium  Matinente  (43).  Afterward  it  suffered 
macb  from  the  general  calamities  of  the  ^n- 
pire,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  4th  oeotnry, 
according  to  St.  Ambrose,  it  was  in  a  deplo- 
rable condition.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th  cen- 
tory  it  endured  the  still  more  terrible  rartges 
of  Attila.    Under  the  Lombard  kings  Uutina 


became  the  frontier  city  of  their  dominions 
toward  the  exarchate.  At  the  close  of  the  6th 
oentnry  it  was  taken  by  the  Greek  emperor 
Haaridns.  Subsequently  it  was  restored  to 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  but  aocordiug  to  Mu- 
ratori  nearly  the  whole  city  was  redaoed  for 
several  centuries  to  a  morass,  chiefly  owing 
to  inundations.  It  was  governed  by  Prankish 
oonnta  for  some  time  after  the  6th  century,  in 
the  11th  by  its  biahops,  and  at  its  close  by  the 
conntess  Matilda  of  Tnaoany.  Sabsequently 
it  formed  part  of  the  Lombard  league ;  and 
after  suffenng  from  the  fends  which  distracted 
for  a  long  period  the  cities  of  northern  Italy, 
it  passed  along  with  Ferrara  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Torrelli  family,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ISth  century  the  honae  of  Este  became  the 
rnlers  of  the  city  and  its  territory.  The  titles 
of  dnke  of  Modena  and  Reggio  and  count  of 
Bovigo  were  conferred  upon  Borso  of  Eate  in 


14S3  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  ol  Oer- 
manv,  and  that  of  duke  of  Ferrara  by  Fop« 
Faol  II.  in  UTl.  (See  Ean.)  The  daohies  of 
Modena  and  Reggio  remained  in  the  Esle  fam- 
ily till  1T97,  when  Napoleon  took  them  from 
Ercole  111.  (who  died  in  180S),  and  annexed 
them  to  the  Cisalpine  repnblic.  Ilis  daoghter 
Maria  Beatrice  married  tiie  Austrian  archduke 
Ferdinand,  and  thdr  son  Francis  IV.,  who  in- 
herited Massa-Carrara,  waa  reinstated  as  dnke 
of  Modena  in  1B14,  and  was  succeeded  in  1846 
by  his  son  Francis  V.,  whose  elder  sister  is  the 
wife  of  the  count  de  Ohambord,  and  his  young- 
er sister  of  the  yoonger  son  of  Don  Carlos. 
the  first  Spanish  pretender  of  that  name,  and 
mother  of  the  present  pretender.  (See  Cab- 
Los.)  Even  more  autocratic  than  his  predeces- 
sors, he  was  obliged  to  invoke  the  assistance 
of  Austria  at  the  end  of  1847  to  maintain  his 
authority,  and  he  fied  in  March,  1848,  while 
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the  Modeuese  establulied  a  prcmrional  sot- 
ammeiit.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Sardinian 
anaj  by  Badetzby  he  returned  to  his  capital, 
Ane.  10,  fled  again  March  14,  1849,  returned 
in  Uay,  taxi  feigned  to  be  bwt  on  liberal  re- 
forms. Bnt  he  soon  relapsed  into  absoluCiam 
and  reinstated  the  Jesnita  (June,  lafiO).  In 
186B,  after  the  battle  of  Uagenta,  he  finally 
left  Hodesa,  though  the  Franco- Anatrian  treaty 
of  Villafranca  confirmed  him  in  his  posses- 
dons.  Uia  dynasty  was  deposed  by  the  Ho- 
denese  national  assembly,  Aag.  19 ;  and  by  a 
decree  of  March  18, 16S0,  Modeoa  became  part 
of  the  department  of  Emilia,  in  the  dominions 
of  Victor  Emanuel. 

XODIM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
and  SO  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  fiyracnse,  in  a 
narrow  valley  surrounded  by  high  rocks ;  pop. 
in  18T2,  83,169.  It  has  a  castle,  a  technical 
school,  a  gymnasium,  a  beantifnl  cathedral, 
and  several  other  notable  churches.  The  in- 
hbbitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  breeding  of  horses  and  mules.  A 
brisk  trade  is  oarried  on  in  grain,  oil,  wine, 
cheese,  and  other  products.  About  4  m.  from 
Modica,  in  a  stony  desert,  is  the  valley  of  Ipsiea, 
famooa  for  its  excavated  rock  dwellings,  sup- 
posed tobethe  workof  the  aboriginal  Sicilians. 

MSIUEBKJ,  Hd«>u  ttmiM.    See  supplement. 

■ODUR.    See  NovooaoBaravsz. 

■ODWS,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  origi- 
naUy  part  of  the  Klamath  nation,  bnt  in  recent 
tames  hostile  to  them.  The  name  Modoc  was 
(^ven  to  them  by  the  Bhasteecaa,  and  means 
enemies.  Their  original  territory  was  a  dis- 
trict about  100  by  40  m.  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Klamath  lake,  California.  They  were  dark- 
colored,  with  a  heavy  drowsy  face  and  dull 
yellowish  eye.  Their  houses  were  pita  roofed 
with  a  conical  atractnre  of  wooden  slabs,  cov- 
ered with  earth.  Both  seies  were  decently 
clothed  in  skins.  They  oont«nded  with  the 
Shasteecas  and  the  Elamaths,  and  traded  in 
the  slaves  they  captured  in  war.  They  reo«^- 
nized  a  deity  called  Komoose,  As  early  as 
1847  and  1840  they  are  charged  with  having 
cut  off  more  than  60  whites.  The  Indians  on 
Olear  lake  chastised  by  Capt  Nathaniel  Lyon 
in  1850  were  apparently  of  this  tril)e.  After 
another  massacre  of  whites  in  1 852  Ben  Wright 
tavit«d  the  Modocs  to  a  peaceful  feast  in  185&, 
and  killed  41  out  of  46  who  came.  This  act 
the  Hodoca  never  foigave.  A  campaign  against 
them  in  18GS  under  Oen.  Crosby  cut  oS  many, 
but  the  war  was  kept  up  till  1864,  when  a 
treaty  was  made,  by  which  they  ceded  their 
lands  and  agreed  to  go  on  a  reservation.  This 
treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  President's  proc- 
lamation till  Feb.  17,  1870,  or  the  reservation 
officially  set  apart  till  March  14,  1871.  Mean- 
while the  Modocs  had  been  induced  to  go  upon 
the  Klamath  reservation,  but  it  was  a  part  of 
the  conntry  where  they  could  not  live;  their 
own  provisions  were  destroyed,  they  were 
cheated  ontof  government  allow  ancea,  and  the 
Klnmalhs  harassed  them.    Some  were  then 
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moT«d  to  Tdnaz  reservation,  bnt  Elamaths 
were  put  with  them,  and  the  trouble  continned. 
Two  Modoc  bands  left  the  reservation.  The 
turbulent  band  of  Captain  Jack  (Krentpoos), 
who  had  set  himself  up  agpnst  Bchonchin,  the 
hereditary  chief,  after  suffering  greatly  in  the 
winter,  returned  in  Febmary,  1898,  to  their 
old  home  on  Lost  river,  while  the  quiet  and 
inoffensive  hand  settled  on  Hot  creek  near  the 
wbit«s.  Loud  complaints  were  made  against 
Oatitain  Jack's  band,  and  the  commissioner  of 
Indisn  affairs,  on  April  11, 1873,  ordered  Super- 
intendent Odeneal  to  remove  them  from  Lost 
river  to  the  reservation.  On  their  refusal  to 
go,  troops  from  Fort  Klamath  moved  on  Cap- 
tain Jack's  camp,  Nov.  29,  J87B,  and  some  Ore- 
gon citizens  on  another  camp  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Fighting  ensued  at  both 
camps.  The  whites  withdrew  with  loss,  and 
the  Modocs,  retreating  united,  massacred  some 
peaceful  settlers  on  the  way,  and  reached  the 
Lava  Beda,  a  volcanic  region  which  served  as  a 
natural  fortification.  Maj.  Oen.  Wbeaton  en- 
tered this  tract,  Jan.  17,  1878,  but  could  not 
penetrate  within  three  miles  of  the  Uodoo 
stronghold,  and  after  losing  It  kilted  and  SI 
wounded  drew  ofT,  Gen.  Oillem  then  took 
command,  but  with  bo  greater  success.  Mean- 
while the  government  appointed  commiasion- 
ers  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  discontent  A 
conference,  April  11,  1878,  was  broken  up  by 
the  Modocs  attacking  the  commissioners,  kill- 
ing Qen,  Canby  and  Dr.  Thomas,  and  wound- 
ing Mr.  Meachara,  another  of  the  commission- 
era.  Active  operations  were  resnmed,  and  the 
Modocs,  after  a  long  and  stnbbom  resistance, 
finally  surrendered  to  Oen.  J.  C.  Davis,  about 
June  1.  Captain  Jack,  Schonchin,  jr.,  and  two 
other  Modocs  were  tried  by  a  military  commis- 
sion and  executed  at  Fort  Klamath,  Oct  8. 
The  rest  of  those  c^tnred  were,  by  order  of 
the  secretary  of  war  and  the  Indian  commis- 
sioner (Nov.  4),  placed  on  the  Quapaw  reser- 
vation, in  the  Indian  territory.  This  band 
numbered  148;  the  number  of  those  left  at 
the  Klamath  agency  who  took  no  part  in  die 
war  was  about  100. 

MOXIS,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  near  the  ancient 
Crocodilopolhs  now  Medinet-el-Fayoom.  He- 
rodotus Bays :  "Wonderful  as  is  the  labyrinth, 
the  work  c^ed  the  lake  of  Mffiris,  which  is 
close  by  the  labyrinth,  is  yet  more  astonishing. 
The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  8,600  fur- 
longs, which  is  equal  to  the  entire  length  of 
Eg^t  along  Uie  seacoasL  The  lake  stretches 
in  its  longest  direction  from  north  to  eanth, 
snd  in  its  deepest  parts  is  of  the  depth  of  60 
fathoms.  It  is  manifestly  an  artificial  excava- 
tion, for  nearly  In  the  centre  stand  two  pyra- 
mids, rising  to  the  height  of  800  ft.  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  eitending  as  far  be- 
neath, each  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  ett^ 
ting  upon-a  throne.  The  water  of  the  lake  does 
not  come  out  of  the  ground,  which  is  here  ex- 
cessively dry.  but  is  introdoced  by  a  canal  from 
the  Kile.     like  current  seta  for  ajmootliB  into 
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tiie  lake  from  the  river,  and  for  the  neit  six 
moDtbs  into  the  river  trom  the  lake."  The 
same  historian  aacribee  the  forniBtion  of  this 
lake  to  a  king  Hceris  who  lived  about  ISSO  B. 
0.,  and  who  is  identified  by  modern  Egjptolo- 
eiata  with  Amen-hotep  (Amenophia)  III.,  the 
MeranoD  of  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans.  But 
he  confonnda  the  nataral  lake  Birket-el-Keroon 


of  the  Nile  the  two  lakea  would  appear 
UtBins  in  reality  was  an  extensive  re 
seonred  by  dams  and  communioating  by  canals 
with  all  parts  of  Fayoom,  to  supply  which 
with  wBt«r  WBB  the  object  of  its  oonatruction. 

MIXSM  (in  Greek,  Mysia),  an  ancient  conn- 
try  of  eastern  Europe,  bounded  N.  by  the  Bavua 
(SAve)  and  later  (Danube),  K  by  the  Eazine, 
8.  by  the  Heemus  (Balkan)  andScardaa  ranges, 
and  W.  by  the  Drinus  river  (Drin).  It  waa  di- 
vided by  the  Romans,  who  conquered  it  in  the 
«ariy  period  of  the  empire,  into  Mixsia  Inferior 
or  £.  Hcesia,  the  present  Bulgaria,  and  Hcesia 
Superior  or  W.  M<Bsia,  the  present  Bervia,  di- 
vided by  the  little  river  Ciabms  (Tzibritza). 
The  original  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Thraoiana, 
among  them  the  Triballi.  Under  Aurelian  the 
Dacian  colonies  were  removed  there,  when  the 
middle  pari:  of  the  province  also  received  the 
name  of  Dacia  Aureliani.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  Ooths  in  the  4th  oentnry,  who  were  called 
Mceso-Qoths,  and  who  surrendered  tlie  territo- 
ry to  the  emperor  Theodosius  I.  Slavs  settled 
here  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

■OFFJT,  labert,  a  Scottish  missionary,  born 
at  Inverkeithing,  Fifeshire,  in  176S.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Secession  church,  but  his  religions 
associations  from  1811  till  1816  were  largely 
with  the  Methodists  of  England,  where  he  then 
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lived.  He  waa  a  gardener,  but  devoted  his  Id- 
sure  hours  to  study,  and  in  1815  offered  iun- 
aelf  as  a  missionary.  He  was  originally  des- 
tined to  accompany  Williams  to  the  South  eea, 
but  was  Anally  sent  to  South  Alrica.  He  sailed 
in  1617,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Cape 
Town  went  to  Namaqualand,  where  he  entered 
upon  his  labors  at  the  kraal  of  Africaner,  a 
chief  whose  name  had  long  been  a  terror  to  j 
the  neighboring  districts,  but  who  had  lately 
become  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  Christianity. 
Here  Hoffat  labored  for  three  or  (our  years 
with  great  ancoess.  But  the  situation  being 
□nsnitable  for  a  principal  mission  station,  be 
set  OQt  in  aearcb  of  a  t>ett«r  locality,  and  labor- 
ed sacoessively  with  much  promise  in  the  conn- 
tries  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  in  every  place  guided  the  people  in  tbe 
arta  of  civilized  life.  He  often  mad£  toori 
among  barbaroas  warlike  tribes.  His  remark- 
able adventures  in  these  journeys  are  deecrihed 
in  his  "  Missionary  Labors  and  Sc^ea  in 
Southern  Africa"  ^8vo,  London,  1843),  which 
he  wrote  and  published  during  a  visit  of  sev- 
eral year]  to  Britain,  rendered  neoeeaary  by 
the  state  of  his  health.  During  his  stay  Uiere, 
he  also  carried  through  the  press  a  version  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  in  the 
Bechaana  language.  He  returned  to  Africa  in 
1842,  and  continued  there  until  recently,  when 
he  went  back  to  London.  He  has  compiled  a 
"Seeaana  Hymn  Book"  (London,  1848),  and 
his  "  Farewell  Services  "  were  edited  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  and  puhliahed  in  1348.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone was  Mofiat's  son-in-law. 

MOCiDOIE,  or  Silrah,  a  fortifled  ae^wrt  town 
of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic,  180  m,  W.  bj  P. 
Morocco ;  pop.  about  iC  """ 
many  of  whom  a 


on  an  emlDenoe,  opposite  an  island  of  the  same  I  del,  inhabited  by  Moors,  and  the  other  called 
name,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  aandy  flat,  j  Mellah,  by  Jews.  The  town  is  well  snpplied 
which  at  high  water  is  overflowed  by  the  sea.  with  water  by  an  aqueduct.  The  hoiia«a  are 
It  conusta  of  two  parts,  one  called  the  cita-  |  generally  large  and  flat-roofed.    Some  of  th.e 
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mosqneB  Bra  fine.  The  cbief  exports  are  vool, 
gum,  wax,  bld«e,  almondB,  hone;?!  ostrich  feath- 
ers, ivory,  end  gold  dosl.  The  harbor  is  fonn- 
ed  by  an  island  S.  of  the  towD,  and  is  the  best 
on  ^a  W.  coast  of  Morocco.  Mo^adore  wu 
founded  in  1760  by  the  emperor  Sidi  Moham- 
med, on  the  Bite  of  an  old  Portngnese  fort.  It 
was  bombarded  bj  the  French  nnder  the  prince 
de  Joinville,  Aug.  16,  1844.  It  snSered  also 
daring  the  war  with  Spain  (1869-'e0). 

■O^HDiEV,  or  MagleT.    See  Mohiut. 

MMIU,  or  IbgHH,  Pster,  a  Rassian  aathor, 
bom  in  UoHaTia  abont  1S97,  died  Dec.  81, 
1646.  He  studied  at  several  of  the  Ehropean 
high  schools,  but  stayed  longest  at  the  univer- 
dty  of  Paris,  He  served  in  the  Polish  army 
with  distinction,  and  in  1G2&  entered  a  monas- 
tery at  KieT.  In  1629  he  became  archiman- 
drite, and  in  1638  metropolitan  of  Kiev,  Gali- 
cia,  and  Little  Russia.  He  waa  the  first  to  in- 
trodace  in  the  study  of  theology  at  Kiev  the 
developments  which  it  had  acquired  in  the  Eu- 
ropean aniversitieg.  He  improved  the  courses 
of  study  in  every  particular,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  printing  pEMs,  invitea  many 
learned  men  to  the  academy,  settled  upon  them 
aonrces  of  revenue  which  had  formerly  gone 
to  the  metropolitan,  and  gave  them  his  own 
valaable  collection  of  books.  To  confirm  tlie 
views  and  feelingB  of  the  oriental  ohnrch  in 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Roman  and 
Protestant  elements,  Mogila  wrote  a  "Confes- 
fAoa  of  Futh,"  which  was  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  two  councils,  and,  being  indorsed 
by  the  (oar  (Bonmeiiical  patriarobs,  and  by  the 
Rnsaian  patriarchs  Joacnim  and  Adrian,  be- 
came the  first  symbolic  book  of  the  eastern 
church,  and  has  continned  to  be  the  standard 
book  in  theology.  Mt^la  published  also  a 
"Catechism"  fKiev,  164JS),  and  some  pam- 
phlets. Many  of  his  dramas  were  acted  by  his 
papila  at  Kiev,  and  that  on  the  nativity  ot 
Christ  was  for  a  long  time  very  popular. 

XOfiVLS,  a  corruption  of  the  term  Mongols, 
naed  in  Hindostan  to  designate  the  Tartars  who 
repeatedly  invaded  that  country  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  who  made  themselves  masters  of 
Delhi  in  1626,  and  placed  their  leader  Baber,  a 
descendant  of  Tamerlane,  on  the  throne.  His 
successors  are  known  as  the  Hogiil  emperors, 
of  whom  the  most  eminent  were  Akbar  (16S6- 
1606),  Jehangheer  (1606-'27},  and  Aumngtebe 
(1658-1707).  Dnring  these  reigns  the  Mognl 
empire  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindo- 
stan, and  in  Europe  the  emperor  was  called  the 
Great  Mognl.  His  authority  gradually  dwin- 
dled till  it  became  merely  nominal ;  the  Eng- 
lish supremacy  was  formally  established  in 
IBOS,  and  in  1B27  the  Great  Mogul  became  a 
titled  pensioner  of  the  British  crown.  The 
last  of  the  Mognl  dynasty,  Mohammed  Baha- 
door,  being  implicated  in  the  sepoy  mutiny, 
was  deprived  of  his  title  and  transported  in 
December,  1S68. 

aOHlCS,  a  town  of  S.  Hnngary,  in  the  corni- 
ij  ot  Baranya,  on  tlie  Vf,  arm  of  the  Dannbe, 
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110  m.  8.  by  W.  of  Pesth:  pop.  in  1870, 12,140. 
It  is  an  episcopal  B«e,  and  contuns  the  bifdiop'a 
palace,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Greek,  and  a  Prot- 
estant chnrch,  a  monastery,  an  ancient  castle, 
a  gymnasium,  and  the  county  buildings.  It 
is  a  station  of  the  Danube  ateamers,  and  the 
depot  of  considerable  commerce  in  coal,  wood, 
wine,  and  sgricoltoral  produce,  most  of  which 
goes  to  Vienna.  Five  annual  fairs  are  held 
here,  the  principal  one  being  a  cattle  fur.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  here,  Aag.  29,  1GSS, 
between  an  army  of  200,000  Turks  under  8oIy- 
man  the  Magnificent  and  one  of  30,000  under 
the  Hnngarisn  king  Louis  II.,  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  22,000  of  whom, 
including  seven  prelstes  snd  28  chief  mantates, 
were  slun,  and  the  king  perished  on  uie  re- 
treat. A  second  battle  of  Moh&cs,  Aug.  12, 
1667,  resulted  in  an  almost  equally  decisive  de- 
feat of  the  Turks  by  the  Aostro-Hnn^rian 
army  under  Charles  of  Lorraine;  the  Turks 
lost  20,000  men,  the  Christians  600. 

mOBUBBH,  or  aaktwt  (Arab.,  the  Praised, 
or,  according  to  E.  Deutsch  snd  Bprenger,  the 
Desired  or  Promised,  in  allnsion  to  Hagni  ii. 
7),  the  fonnder  of  the  Mussulman  religion, 
bom  in  Mecca,  according  to  eomo,  Kov.  10, 
GTO,  according  to  others  April  20,  fi?l,  died 
in  Medina,  June  8,  6S2.  His  Mohammedan 
biographers  say  that  his  birth  was  accompa- 
nied by  miracles;  the  sacred  fires  of  the  Par- 
seee  were  eitingnisbed,  the  palace  of  the  Per- 
sian king  WHS  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  the 
lake  6awa  dried  np,  and  many  other  prodigiei 
took  place.  His  family  (Hashem)  belonged  to 
the  distingnisfaed  tribe  of  Koreisb,  were  hered- 
itary guardians  of  the  Caaba,  and  were  said 
to  be  directly  descended  from  Abraham  by  his 
son  Ishmsel;  nevertheless  hie  parents  were 
poor.  His  father  Abdallsh,  a  merchant,  died 
two  months  after  his  birth.  The  orphan  was 
confided  for  a  httle  more  than  two  years  to  the 
care  of  a  Bedouin  nurse,  Halima,  who  returned 
him  to  his  mother  in  consequence  of  spasmodic 
fits  which  she  attributed  to  evil  spirits.  At  the 
age  of  six  years  he  lost  his  mother,  and  was 
carried  by  a  female  slave  to  his  grandfather 
Abd-el-Mottalib.  Two  years  later  he  lost  also 
his  grandfather,  and  was  then  adopted  by  his 
uncle  Abu  Taleb,  who  held  the  key  of  the  Caa- 
ba. With  him  young  Mohammed  (in  his  9th 
or  I2th  year)  made  jonmoys  through  Syria 
and  other  countries,  and  became  acquainted 
with  a  Christian  (probably  Nestorian)  monk, 
called  by  some  Baliira,  by  others  Seriis,  who 
predicted  bis  fuCnre  greatness.  Another  un- 
cle, Zobair,  he  accompanied  on  a  mercantile 
trip  to  BDutiiern  Arabia,  and  four  years  after- 
w^  was  with  him  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Beoi  Kioana.  In  hb  26th  year  he  was  a 
sheplierd  near  Mecca,  and  then  Joined  for  a 
short  time  the  business  of  a  linen  trader  lunned 
Baib,  commerce  being  at  that  time  almost  the 
sola  occnpation  of  the  higher  classes  in  Mec- 
ca.   At  Eajasha,  a  market  si'x  di^s'  jonraey  8. 

*  "  '  '  '  compelled  by  poverty. 
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eoteretl  the  Mrriee  of  a  rich  iridow  named 
Khadijah.  Severd  business  joumeTs  which 
he  made  for  her  throngh  S^ria  and  Arabia  so 
pleased  her  that  she  detenamed  to  marrf  him. 
Aooording  to  the  common  tradition  Khadijah 
was  then  40,  and  Uohammed  a  little  over  SO 
years  old,  Aft«r  his  marrlBgc  Hohammed 
gave  np  bosiness,  and  for  ten  years  was  chiefly 
oocapied  with  his  family,  having  by  KhadiJE^ 
four  danghters  and  two  aons ;  both  sons  died 
yooDg.  From  his  86th  to  hia  40th  year  Mo- 
hammed freqnently  reaorted  to  a  solitary  cave 
of  Mt.  Hara,  to  give  himself  np  entirely  to  re- 
ligions cont^plation.  There,  amid  spasmodic 
eonvulsioDS,  he  had  his  first  vision,  in  which 
the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  and  commanded 
him  to  recite  what  he  (the  angel)  said.  Uo- 
hammed  was  troubled  as  to  the  natare  of  hia 
miaaion,  whether  it  came  from  an  angel  or  from 
an  evil  spirit.  His  wife  oonsnlted  her  coosin 
Waraka,  "  who  was  old  and  blind  "  and  knew 
the  Boriptarea  of  the  "  Jews  and  Christians," 
and  he  asanred  her,  and  afterward  Uohammed 
himself,  that  "Qod  bad  chosen  him  to  be  the 
prophet  of  this  people."  The  reTelatioDS  con- 
tinued henceforth  witbont  interruption  to  the 
end  of  hiB  life,  and  were  dictated  by  Mohammed 
to  several  secretaries,  committed  by  bis  adhe- 
rents to  memory,  and  after  his  death  collected 
and  written  down.  (See  Eobin.)  His  wife  was 
hia  first  convert.  During  the  first  three  years 
of  his  mission  only  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
Mohammed  acknowledged  him  as  a  projihet, 
and  the  whole  number  of  believera  {Motlemin  or 
Modama)  amomit«d  Scarcely  to  40,  among  whom 
were  Ababekr  and  Ali.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  of  his  mis^on  he  came  forward  publicly 
in  compliance  with  a  apeoial  measage,  and  pro- 
ohumea  himself  a  prophet,  but  met  only  with 
imprecations  and  ill  treatment.  To  prot«ct 
htm  from  attempts  on  his  life,  he  was  removed 
by  his  uncle  Atiu  Tateb  to  a  fortified  casUe 
outside  of  Mecca,  where  he  remained  three 

Sears.  The  KoreishiteB  outlawed  him  and  bis 
iwiples.  When  the  interdict,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  three  years,  was  removed,  Moham- 
med returned  to  Mecca ;  and  soon  after,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  misalon,  be  lost  his  uncle  and 
protector  Abu  Taleb,  who  never  acknowledged 
the  mlasion  of  his  nephew.  Three  days  later 
he  lost  his  wife  Khadijah,  during  whoae lifetime 
he  had  not  taken  other  wives ;  after  her  death 
hesoonmarriedseveral,  nine  of  whom  anrvived 
lum.  Mohammed  was  again  expelled  from  Mec- 
ca, and  also  from  Tayef ;  but  soon  he  reentered 
Mecca,  greatly  strengthened  by  his  celebrated 
journey  to  heaven.  His  relation  of  the  jour- 
ney, which  he  called  a  dream,  increased  the 
wrath  of  his  enemies,  and  cauaed  the  defection 
of  some  of  his  adherents.  Borne  pilgrims  from 
Yathreb,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Khazraj, 
wore  converted  in  621,  and  on  tbeii  return 

Kopagsted  his  doctrines  at  home.  In  623,  7S 
oalems  from  Yathreb  appeared  at  Mecca,  and 
conclnded  with  Mohammed  a  treaty  offensive 
and  defenuve.    In  September  of  the  eome  year, 


is  oonaeqnenoe  of  a  new  plot  agiiiut  his  Me,  hs 
fled  to  Yathreb,  whither  the  Mecoan  believer^ 
4£  in  number,  had  partly  preceded  him,  and 
partly  soon  followed  him.  On  his  waj  he  alao 
converted  the  tribe  Beni  Sabm.  At  Yatlireb 
the  new  faith  was  established  on  a  firm  baaia, 
and  not  without  reason  therefore  the  era  of  the 
Moslems  b^ns  with  the  flisht  of  the  prophet, 
theHegira.  (SeeHsoiBA.)  Moreover,  the  name 
of  Yathreb  was  changed  into  Medinet  en-Nebi, 
"the  city  of  the  prophet"  (Medina).  Moham- 
med at  first  endeavored  to  convert  the  numer- 
ous Jews  in  Arabia,  and  made  them  important 
concessions'  but  these  he  rescinded  on  their  d«- 
clining  to  adopt  his  religion,  and  became  their 
irreconcilable  enemy.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  Hegira  he  bnilt  a  mosque  at  Medina,  institD- 
ted  religions  ritea,  and  proclaimed  war  agunat 
the  unbelievers.  He  oommenced  this  sacred 
war  with .  attacks  on  the  caravans  of  pilgrims, 
which  led  in  628  to  an  engagement  at  Bedr 
between.  814  Moslems  and  600  Meccans  under 
Abu  Bofian,  the  chief  of  Mecca,  in  which  the 
Moslems  were  victors.  In  the  foUowing  years 
Mohammed  suffered  many  reverses;  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Koreiabites  in  tiie  battle  of  Mt> 
Ohod  (<t25),  and  besieged  in  Medina  (627) ;  and 
even  among  his  followers  a  party  was  stirred 
up  against  him.  To  restore  his  reputation  and 
influence,  he  determined  to  organize  a  lar^ 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but  was  impelled  by  a 
dream  to  start  with  only  700  men.  The  Mec- 
cans prevented  him  from  entering  the  rity, 
but  at  last  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years, 
with  the  promise  that  the  following  year  he 
would  be  admitted  to  the  citv  aa  a  pilgrim. 
To  divert  the  discontent  of  bis  fellow  pil- 
grims, he  led  them  against  several  Jewiah 
tribes,  and  on  the  whole  was  successful;  yet  a 
Jewess,  Zainab,  t«  avenge  the  death  of  her 
relatives,  prepared  for  him  a  poisoned  lamb, 
which,  as  he  believed,  deatroyed  his  health. 
At  this  time  the  plans  of  Mohammed  for  iJte 
spreading  of  his  religion  assumed  a  wider 
scope.  He  sent  written  demands  to  the  Perrian 
king  Chosroes  II.,  the  Abyssinian  king,  the 
emperor  Heraclins,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
the  chiefs  of  several  Arab  tribes-  Some  re- 
ceived his  ambaasadora  courteously,  but  Chos- 
roes tore  up  Mohammed's  letter,  while  the 
people  of  Muta  killed  hii  envoy.  In  a  war 
undertaken  to  avenge  this  murder  the  troops 
of  Mohammed  fought  &  desperate  battle  at 
Mato,  in  which  Khaled,  a  new  convert,  highly 
distioguiahed  himself,  and  was  consequently 
termed  by  Mohammed  "the  Sword  of  God." 
He  ponisbed  the  Meccano,  who  had  broken 
faith  with  him,  and  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge him  aa  a  sovereign  and  a  prophet. 
The  possession  of  Mecca  decided  the  victory 
of  tbe  new  religion  in  Arabia,  and  notwith- 
standing temporary  reverses,  the  suhjectjim 
of  a  majority  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Arabia  to 
Mohammed's  rule  and  reli^on  became  com- 
plete. He  retnmed  to  Medina,  where  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  Hegira  he  received  clepota- 
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tiona  from  Tariona  tribea  who  ulnoDnoed  tiieir 
Bobmiseion.  Heproclaimed  aholj  waragainst 
the  B^'zantine  empire,  which  proved  a  com- 

tlete  failnre,  and  ne  was  obliged  to  return  to 
[ediua  amid  tlie  reproacheaof  the  soldiers.  In 
the  following  jeer  Mohammed  made  hia  last 
pilgrima^  to  Mecca  at  the  head  of  at  least  40,- 
000  pilgnma.  The  rites  of  this  pilgrimage  have 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  atandiu^  rule 
for  pilgrimagea.  Three  months  after  hia  re- 
tnrn  to  Medina  be  woe  taken  serfoaslr  ill.  He 
called  hia  wivea  together,  and  reqaeated  that 
be  might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house 
of  Ayesho,  his  favorite,  which  adjoined  the 
moeqoe.  lie  himaelf  announced  in  the  mosque 
the  approach  of  his  death.  During  the  last 
days  of  his  life  he  liberated  hia  alaves,  oansed 
seven  denara  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor, 
and  prayed :  "  Ood  support  me  in  the  agony  of 
death."  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  Ajeaha. 
After  a  long  dispute  respecting  the  place  of  hia 
interment,  he  was  bnriea  in  the  bouse  in  which 
he  died.  This  apot  lies  now  within  the  en- 
larged mosque.  HU  only  aurviving  child  waa 
Fatima,  the  wife  of  Ali,  and  the  anoestresB  of 
all  the  aherifs  or  noblea  of  the  Mohammedan 
world, — Mohammed  is  said  to  have  been  of 
middle  atature,  and  to  have  had  a  atrong  beard 
and  thick  li^r,  a  noble  mien,  a  brown  and 
lively  complexion,  brilliant  eyea,  white  teeth, 
and  a  modest  bearing.  He  poaseesed  natural 
eloquence,  a  keen  intellect,  an  overwhelming 
flnency,  and  great  courage.  Conjugal  love  he 
regarded  aa  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  de- 
votion. The  wish  to  have  a  son  to  auoceed 
Urn  has  been  allied  as  the  reason  why  he 
took  so  many  wives.  In  his  infancy  as  well 
as  in  after  life  he  was  afflicted  with  epilep' 
tie  attacks,  which  at  first  were  considered  by 
himself  and  by  hia  enemies  to  be  the  effect 
of  demoniacal  possession.  The  same  epas- 
modio  convnlsions  accompanied  him  while  he 
received  his  revelations.  Mohammed  was  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  doctrines  of  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  charged  them  with  having  cor- 
rupted their  SoripCnres.  He  attributed  to  both 
of  them  opinions  which  they  do  not  hold,  but 
most  of  these  .statements  may  rest  on  the  ao- 
thority  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  ancient 
Christian  cbnrcn.  Before  the  12th  century  it 
waa  hardly  understood  in  the  West  that  Ma- 
homet waa  a  man,  and  not  a  pretended  divin- 
ity, and  atill  earlier  he  was  known  as  Mapho- 
met,  Baphomet,  or  Bafnm,  and  believed  to  be 
a  false  god  to  whom  hnman  sacrifices  were 
offered.  Laterit  waa  common  amongCbristian 
writers  to  represent  him  aa  a  consciona  im- 
postor. This  opinion  has  now  but  few  rep- 
resentatives.— ^Among  the  Mohammedan  biog- 
raphies of  the  prophet,  those  of  Wakidi,  Ihn 
Ishak,  and  Tabari  are  the  moat  important, 
and  aome  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  and  other  langaagea.  Among 
the  beet  European  and  American  biographiea 
of  Uobammed  are  those  of  Marraoci  (Padua, 
1608),  Gagnier  (Amsterdam,  1732),  Hammer- 
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FnrgRtall  (Ltipaio,  lesT),  Weil  (Stuttgart,  1848), 
George  Bush  (New  York,  1882),  Washington 
Irving  (1860),  A.  Sprenger  (Allaliabad,  leSS; 
German,  Berlin,  18Bl-'5;  2d  ed.,  1669  «t  teg.), 
Mnir  (London,  1866),  Arnold  (''Ishmael,  or  a 
Natural  History  of  Islamiam,"  1869),  and  N6\- 
deke  (Hanover,  IBSS).  Bee  ^ao  fuai  tur  TAt't- 
ioira  diet  Araha  oeont  Vltlamitme  pendant 
Fipoque  de  Mahomet,  ttjiugu'd  la  riduetwn  de 
tovteile*  triiu**ov*  laloimtuulmane,  by  Caua- 
rin  de  Perceval  {8  vols.,  Paris,  1847- '8);  Ma- 
homet et  let  oriqinet  de  I'lilamitme,  by  Ernest 
Kenan,  incladed  in  his  Studet  d'hiitoire  reli- 
gimitt  (Paris,  1867;  7th  revised  ed.,  1864);  an 
English  biography  of  Uobammed  with  critical 
commentaries  by  Monlvi  8yed  Ameer  Ali,  an 
oriental  lawyer  residing  in  London  (1878);  the 
essay  "lalam"  in  "Literary  Remaine  of  Emanuel 
Bentsch  "  (1874) ;  and  "  Mohammed  and  Mo- 
hammedaniam,''  by  B.  Boaworth  Smith  (1874). 
HOHIHSED  IL,  a  Turkish  sultan,  sumsmed 
the  Great  and  the  Victorious,  born  in  Adri- 
anople  in  1480,  died  near  Bcutari  in  Asia 
Minor  in  May,  1481.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Amurath  11.  by  a  Christian  princeaa  of 
Bervia,  and  sacceeded  him  in  1461.  He  began 
his  reign  by  murdering  his  two  brothera,  call- 
ing his  father's  treasurers  to  a  strict  accoant, 
and  repelling  a  Caramonian  invasion.  He  neit 
inveated  Constantinople,  April  S,  14£8,  with  a 
large  fleet  and  an  army  of  more  than  260,000 
men.  The  city  waa  ta^en  by  storm,  May  29, 
and  for  three  daya  given  np  to  pillage  and 
massacre.  Having  determined,  however,  to 
make  Cunatandnople  his  capital,  he  procltumed 
religions  toleration  and  various  privileges  and 
immunities  to  the  inhabitants.  He  completed 
the  conquest  of  Servja  in  1464,  but  in  14E6 
was  baffled  by  Hnnyady  in  the  siege  of  Bel- 
grade, where  the  Turks  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  SG,000  men,  while  the  sultan  himself 
was  severely  wounded  and  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege.  He  neit  tnrned  his  arraa  against 
the  Morea,  which  waa  still  held  by  two  Greek 
princes,  Denietriua  and  Thomas,  the  latter  of 
whom  made  a  gallant  though  unsuoceasful  re- 
sistance. The  conquest  of  the  Morea  waa 
completed  in  1460,  with  the  eiceptjon  of  a 
few  fortified  seaports  held  by  the  Venetians. 
In  1461  he  conquered  Trebizond,  and  had  its 
emperor  David  Comnenus  put  to  death.  He 
also  seized  Wallachia  and  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  prince  of  Mytilene 
defended  his  idand  for  a  month,  when  he  sur- 
rendered on  condition  of  receiving  on  indem- 
nity; but  Mohammed  soon  put  him  to  death. 
Several  Christian  powers  now  agreed  in  a  con- 
ference held  at  Mantua  to  enter  on  a  new  cm- 
aade  againat  the  Turks ;  but  owing  to  the  in- 
ternal difGculties  of  the  European  kingdoms 
this  scheme  fell  through.  Scanderbeg  gave  the 
first  serious  check  to  Mohammed  by  defeat- 
ing several  Turkiah  armiea  aent  against  him. 
The  sultan  at  length  (1466)  invaded  Albania 
in  person  with  about  200,000  men,  and  laid 
siege  to  Croia,  Scanderb^'s  capital ;  bnt  after 
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heavy  losaea  he  wea  forced  to  retreat  Tn 
tbe  following  apring  he  renewed  tlie  attempt, 
but  waa  again  obliged  to  withdraw.  After 
tbe  death  of  Scanderbeg,  in  January,  1467, 
Albania  soon  became  a  Turkish  province. 
During  the  war  with  Scanderbeg  tne  sultan 
waa  also  engaged  in  hostilitiee  with  the  Hun- 
garians and  lie  Venetians.  From  the  latter 
he  conquered  Negropont  in  1470,  after  a  siege 
of  Chalcis,  tbe  capital,  in  which  he  lost  40,- 
000  men ',  and  though  the  governor  of  the  city 
aarrendered  on  condition  of  personal  safety,  he 
waa  put  to  death,  as  were  all  the  rest  of  the 
captives.  The  Venetians  now  entered  into 
nn  alliance  against  the  Turks  with  Pope  Sii- 
tae  IV.,  the  kin^  of  Naples  and  Cyprus,  the 
grand  master  of  Rhodes,  and  the  shah  of  Per- 
sia. The  fleets  of  the  European  allies  attacked 
the  coasts  of  the  sultan's  dominions  and  burned 
Smyrna  and  other  places,  while  the  Persians 
invaded  the  eastern  district  of  Tnrkey  in 
great  force,  and  defeated  Mohammed's  eldest 
son  Uustapoa  in  a  pitched  battle  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. Mohammed  himself,  with  SOO.COO 
men,  encoantered  the  Persians  in  Armenia, 
and  was  at  first  defeated.  In  a  second  bat- 
tle he  waa  victorious,  and  the  Persians  suffer- 
ed aooh  severe  loss  that  they  withdrew  from 
the  alliance  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
enltin  in  1474.  In  1475  Mohammed  wrested 
EafFa  and  other  Crimean  ports  from  the  Gen- 
oese, and  made  the  khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars 
tributary.  But  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  (1480) 
he  was  repulsed  bj  tbe  knights  of  St.  John 
again  and  again  for  three  months,  suffered  im- 
mense losses,  and  had  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking. Meanwhile  he  captured  the  Ionian 
islands  and  the  city  of  Otranto.  The  latter 
waa  recovered  in  1481  by  the  Italian  states, 
aided  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hnngarj.  The 
anltan  waa  preparing  to  renew  the  attack  on 
Rhodes  when  he  died,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison,  after  an  illness  of  three  days.  Moham- 
med II.  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Turkish 
sultans,  and  is  glorified  as  the  conqueror  of  two 
empires,  12  kingdoms,  and  200  cities.  He  is 
thus  described  by  Richard  Knolles  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Turks  "  (1010) :  "  He  waa  of  stat- 
ure low,  square  set  and  strong  limbed.  His 
complexion  was  sallow,  his  countenance  stern, 
and  eyes  piercing,  though  a  little  sunk.  His 
nose  was  so  high  and  crooked  that  it  almost 
tonobed  his  upper  lip."  OoUections  of  his 
letters  translated  into  Latin  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  (1S20),   Basel  (15G4),  Mar- 


1642,  died  about  the  close  of  1692.  In  1648  he 
succeeded  his  father  Ibrahim  I.,  who  had  been 
deposed  and  strangled  hy  the  janiuries.  Mo- 
hammed Kuprili  or  Knperli,  an  Albanian,  was 
made  grand  vizier.  To  him,  and  t«  his  son 
who  succeeded  him,  the  reign  of  Mohammed 
IV.  owes  all  its  celebrity.  The  sultan  had 
neither  talent  nor  energy,  and  cored  little  for 
anything  but  hunting,  in  which  he  spent  most 
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of  his  time,  and  lavished  vast  anme.  The  tna- 
I>ire  at  his  accession  was  in  the  utmost  confn- 
sion,  hut  Enprili  restored  order  by  promptly 

nutting  to  death  the  leaders  gf  sedidon.  Ibra- 
nim,  at  war  with  Venice,  had  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Oandia  in  164d,  and  tbe  war 
continued  after  Mohammed's  aooeswon.  The 
Venetians  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the 
Archipelago  in  Jnly,  ISSl,  and  destroyed  a  sec- 
ond fleet,  Jnly  6,  16SS,  and  shortly  afterward 
captured  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Tonedos, 
which  the  Turks  regunedin  tbe  following  year. 
The  contest  continued  with  various  fortune  till 
160T,  when  Ahmed  Kuprili,  one  of  tbe  great- 
est of  Turkish  generals,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  as  grand  vizier  in  1661,  undertook 
the  siege  of  the  city  of  Oandia,  which  he  pros- 
ecuted with  vigor  for  two  years  and  fonr 
months,  when  the  Venetian  commander  Horo- 
sini  was  compelled  to  oapitnlate,  Sept.  16, 1669. 
while  at  the  same  time  peace  was  conolnded 
between  Venice  and  Tnrkey.  In  1G60  war  had 
broken  out  with  Austria,  and  for  some  time 
the  Turks  had  been  highly  sucoesafuJ  in  Hun- 
gary. Germany,  France,  and  Italy  combined 
to  check  tb^r  progress,  and  Montecncnli,  gen- 
eral of  the  allies,  gained  a  brilliant  and  deci- 
sive victory  over  them,  Aug.  1,  1864,  at  St. 
Gothord  on  the  Roah,  which,  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  Temesvir,  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
In  1672  the  sultan  invaded  Poland  in  person, 
and  took  Earaenetz;  hut  John  Sobiesiii,  then 
grand  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  in  1673  gnva 
the  Turks  a  total  defeat  at  Ehotin,  and  in 
1676  obtained  an  honorable  peace.  An  in- 
surrection of  tbe  Hungarians  under  TOkftIyi 
tempted  the  sultan  in  1682  to  make  war  again 
npon  the  emperor ;  and  in  July,  16S8,  an  army 
of  800,000,  commanded  by  Kara  Mnstapha, 
invested  Vienna.  The  emperor  fled  with  his 
family  to  Linz.  The  city  waa  in  tbe  last  ex- 
tremity when  Sohiesti  and  Charles  of  Lorrwne 
came  to  its  relief,  and  on  SepL  18  totally  ronted 
theTurks,  who  suffered  immense  losses.  After 
this  the  Turks  met  with  nothing  but  disaster. 
Germany.  Poland,  Russia,  and  Venice  combined 
against  them;  and  on  Aug.  12,  1687.  Charle« 
of  Lorraine  gave  them  a  t«rrible  defeat  at 
Mobiles,  which  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
Transylvania  and  other  provinces.  The  Turk- 
ish army  at  length  mutinied  at  Belgrade, 
marched  to  Constantinople  in  the  latter  part 
of  1687,  dethroned  the  sultan,  and  rtuscd  his 
brother  Solyman  III.  to  the  throne.  Moham- 
med was  kept  in  prison  till  his  death. 

■OHAHHED  ILL    See  Mbrbvet  Alt. 

MOHiUEDAHlSM,  the  name  commonly  fnven 
in  Christian  countries  to  the  religion  established 
by  Vohammed.  The  Mohammedans  do  not 
themselves  acknowledge  the  name.  They  call 
their  religion  Islam,  which  means  "fnll  sub- 
mission t«  God,"  and  themselves  Moslems,  or 
"the  people  of  the  Islam."  Mohammed  de^jc- 
nated  himself  as  the  restorer  of  the  pure  reli- 
gion revealed  by  God  to  Abraham.  As  the 
messenger  of  God  he  required  his  pagan  oonn- 
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tiTiiiea  to  leave  tlieir  idols  and  adopt  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God ;  the  Jews,  to  ex- 
change the  law  of  Mosea  for  the  new  and  final 

reveUtiona  gives  to  hini ;   the  Christians,  '  ~ 


trine  of  Christ  himself.  The  doctrines  of  Ho-- 
hammedBnism  may  in  large  measure  be  traced 
to  the  national  religion  of  the  Arabs  before 
Mohammed,  to  those  forme  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  which  existed  in  Arabia  in  his 
time,  and  to  those  traditions  and  aeagee  which 
were  the  oommon  heritage  of  all  branches  of 
the  Semitic  race.  To  what  extent  Mohammed 
borrowed  from  these  three  sources  the  pro- 
found researches  instituted  during  the  last  half 
centnry  have  began  to  reveal. — The  sBjings  of 
Mohammed  relative  to  his  religion  wore  col- 
lected in  the  Koran,  which  is  recognized  by  all 
Mohammedan  sects  as  their  rule  of  faith  and 
morals.  (See  KoHis.)  But  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  Moslems  recognize,  in  addition  to 
the  Koran,  the  Snona,  or  traditions,  embody- 
ing the  expressions,  occasional  remarks,  and 
aol«  of  Monammed,  which  are  traced  to  his 
companions,  his  wives,  and  the  first  caliphs. 
Not  only  do  they  regulate,  conjointly  with  the 
Koran,  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Mohammedans,  bnt  the  interpretation  of 
the  Koran  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
them.  There  is  much  uncertainty  among  the 
Moslems  regarding  them ;  the  rationalistic 
Montasala  and  the  extremists  among  the  8hi- 
aha  reject  the  Snnna  altogether;  the  moder- 
ate Shiahs  acknowledge  a  tradition,  bat  differ 
with  the  SuDnis  respecting  its  extent  (See 
Shiabs,  and  Sunna.)  Among  the  Sunnis  four 
orthodox  schools  were  diatingitlshed,  all  estab- 
liahed  between  740  and  840.  They  were  called, 
after  their  founders,  Hanifites,  Malekites,  Shafe- 
Hea,  and  Hanbalites.  The  first  and  fourth  were 
of  tittle  intiuence ;  the  second  prevailed  in 
northern  Africa  and  Spsan,  and  the  third  in  tlie 
eastern  countries.  Their  diflerences  were  only 
in  discipline.  The  two  lat^est  and  most  infla- 
endal  collections  were  made  by  Bokhari  (died 
about  STO)  and  Abu  Moslim  his  pupil.  An  ex- 
tract from  these  two  and  some  later  collections 
was  made  by  Hosein  ibn  Masud  (died  about 
IISO),  nnder  the  title  Matabih.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  together  with  a  commentary 
{Mitheat)  by  Wadi  ed-Din  Abn  Abdallah  Mah- 
mond,  who  lived  about  1170,  by  A.  N.  Mathews 
("  Miiheat  iil-Matabik,  or  a  Collection  of  the 
most  Authentic  Traditions,"  2  vols.,  Calcutta, 
1809-'ll).  Most  of  the  traditions  received  by 
the  Shians  are  contained  in  the  books  IJayat 
vl-Kuluh,  Rag  u^  Yaguin,  and  Aia  vl-Hayat, 
written  by  Mollah  Mouammed  Bakir  Majtisi,  a 
famous  Persian  divine,  who  lived  about  1650, 
which  were  printed  in  Teheran  in  4  vols.  fo!. 
In  the  «th  and  9th  centuriea  the  rationalistic 
school,  called  by  their  opponents  Montasals  or 
Separatists,  gained  great  strengtli  and  influence. 
Their  chief  seat  was  at  Basaorab,  where  they 
formed  an  aaeociation  of  rationalistic  scholars. 


They  maintained  the  absolute  aelf-detenni na- 
tion of  man,  denied  the  eternity  of  the  Koran, 
and  rejected  the  reality  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes ao  far  as  to  divest  Ood  of  all  those  char- 
acteristics which  are  the  expression  of  a  per- 
sonal existence.  In  the  10th  century  an  ortho- 
dox school  of  scholasticiRm  regained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  from  this  time  the  doctrines  and 
the  ethics  of  the  prevailing  denomination  nn- 
derwent  no  other  considerable  change.  The 
gradual  development  of  Mohammedan  doctrines 
and  their  relation  to  the  Eorsn  are  still  subjects 
of  controversy.  We  pve  an  outline  of  the  system 
of  doctrines  and  ethics  which  generally  prevails. 
— The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Islamism,  and 
the  only  one  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
profess  in  order  to  be  considered  a  Moalem,  is: 
"There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
apostle."  The  idea  of  God  held  by  Moham- 
medans does  not  difller  essentially  from  the 
Christian,  except  that  they  reject  entirely  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  believe  that  a 
great  number  of  prophets  have  been  divinely 
commissioned  at  various  times,  among  whom 
six  were  sent  to  proclaim  new  laws  and  dis- 

Jensations,  viz.,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moaes, 
esus,  and  Mohammed.  To  the  prophets  were 
revealed  certain  scriptures  inspired  by  God. 
All  of  these  have  perished  except  four,  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Koran.  The  first  three,  they  maintain,  have 
been  falsified  and  mutilaled,  and  the  Koran 
supersedes  tliem  all,  Mohammed  is  the  last 
prophet,  and  the  Koran  the  final  revelation. 
The  Mohammedans  regard  Christ  with  a  rev- 
erence second  only  to  that  which  they  pay  to 
Mohammed,  and  blasphemy  of  his  name  is  pun- 
ishable with  death.  But  they  deny  that  ne  ia 
God  or  the  son  of  God,  though  they  consider 
his  birth  miraculous.  They  also  deny  that  ha 
was  crucified,  believing  that  some  other  person 
suffered  in  his  place,  while  he  was  taken  np  to 
God.  He  will  come  again  upon  the  earth  to 
destroy  Antichrist,  and  his  coming  will  he  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  last  judgment. 
The  Moslems  believe  in  the  existence  of  angels 
nithpureandsubtilebodiescreatedof  flre,  who 
have  DO  distinction  of  sex,  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
and  are  employed  in  adoring  and  praising  God, 
interceding  for  mankind,  keeping  a  record  of 
human  actions,  and  performing  variona  other 
services.  Four  are  held  by  God  in  peculiar 
favor:  Gabriel,  who  is  employed  in  writing 
down  the  divine  decrees,  and  by  whom  the 
Koran  was  revealed  at  various  times  to  Moham- 
med; Michael,  the  especial  guardian  of  the 
Jews;  Azroel,  the  "angel  of  death,"  who  sep- 
arates the  souls  of  men  from  their  bodies;  and 
Isrsfil,  who  will  sound  the  trumpet  at  the  resur- 
rection. There  is  also  a  class  of  beings  lower 
than  the  angels,  like  them  made  of  fire,  hat  of 
a  coarser  nature,  called  jinns  (generally  ren- 
dered genii),  who  eat  and  drink  and  are  subject 
to  death.  Borne  of  these  are  good,  some  evil. 
The  chief  of  the  latter  is  Eblis  or  "despair," 
who  was  once  an  angel  named  Azazel,  bat 
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who,  liaving  refased  to  par  homage  to  Adam, 
was  rejected  b;  God,  and  wanders  over  the 
earth  nntil  the  reanrreotion.  These  genii  have 
various  names,  as  peri,  fairies;  din,  Kianta, 
fates,  &c.  Id  reganl  to  the  state  of  man  dnring 
the  tJme  between  death  and  the  resarrection, 
manj  different  opinions  prevail.  There  are 
also  difFerent  views  as  to  the  last  jadgmeot, 
but  the  essential  point  agreed  npon  b?  all  is 
that  men  will  have  awarded  to  them  that  con- 
dition of  happiness  or  miaorj  to  which  God 
shall  indge  them  entitled  by  their  conduct  and 
belief  during  this  life.  The  time  of  the  resur- 
rection is  hnown  only  to  God;  its  approach 
will  be  indicated  b;  certain  signs,  among  which 
vrill  be  the  decay  of  faith  among  men,  wars, 
seditions,  tamults,  the  advancement  of  the 
meanest  men  to  the  highest  dignities,  an  eclipse, 
the  rising  of  the  bqq  in  the  west,  and  numerooa 
other  portents.  After  the  judgment  all  must 
pass  over  the  bridge  A1-8irat,  which  is  finer 
than  a  hair,  sharper  than  a  sword,  and  beset 
on  either  tide  with  thorns.  The  ^ood  will 
pass  over  easily  and  speedily;  the  wicked  will 
fall  headlong  into  hell.  The  delightsof  heaven 
are  for  the  most  part  sensual,  made  up  of  plea- 
sures espeoially  suited  to  each  of  the  senses, 
while  the  torments  of  hell  consist  chiefly  in 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  For  those  who 
wish  more  of  detail  aa  to  their  views  of  the 
future  state,  the  preliminary  discourse  to  Sale's 
translation  of  the  Koran  is  the  most  accessible 
work.  The  Uoslems  hold  that  all  who  believe 
In  the  unity  of  God  will  finally  be  released  from 

Suniahment  and  enter  paradise.  Those  who 
eny  the  absolute  unity  of  God,  idolaters,  and 
hypocrites  will  enffer  eternally.  To  hypo- 
crites they  assign  the  lowest  place  in  hell. 
They  believe  in  the  absolute  foreknowledge 
and  predestination  of  all  things  by  God,  end 
at  the  same  time  in  the  reaponsibiHty  of  man 
for  his  conduct  and  belief. — ^Their  practical 
religion,  which  they  caJl  (Jiti,  chiefly  innsta 
upon  four  things:  1,  purification  and  prayer, 
wUch  they  regard  as  together  making  one  rite; 
S,  almsf^ving;  S,  fasting;  4,  tlie  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Prayer  must  be  preceded  by  ablu- 
tion ;  oleanlioess  is  regarded  as  a  religious  doty, 
without  which  prayer  would  be  ineffeottiaL 
The  Moslems  pray  five  times  each  day,  soon 
after  saoset  (not  exactly  at  sunset,  for  fear 
they  shoald  be  considered  sun  worshippers),  at 
nightfall  (generally  about  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter after  sunset),  at  daybreak,  near  noon,  and 
in  the  afternooD.  The  times  of  prayer  are 
announced  by  the  muezzins  (mueddzins)  from 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques.  In  praying,  the 
believer  most  torn  his  face  toward  Mecca,  and 
the  wall  of  the  moHqne  nearest  that  city  is 
marked  by  a  niche.  Twice  during  the  night 
the  mnezziiia  also  call  to  prayer,  for  those  who 
wish  to  perform  extra  devotions.  Prayers 
may  be  swd  in  any  clean  place,  but  on  Friday 
they  must  be  said  in  the  mosque.  The  regu- 
larity and  devotion  with  which  the  Moslems 
perform  this  duty  are  testified  to  by  all  who 


have  visited  the  East  Women  are  not  forbid- 
den to  enter  the  mosque,  but  the^  never  do  so 
when  the  men  are  at  their  devotions.  Before 
prayer  all  costiy  and  sumptuous  apparel  most 
be  Itud  aside.  Almsgiving  was  formerly  of 
two  kinds :  legal,  called  tttiah,  and  voluntary, 
called  tadalum.  The  former  was  in  reality  a 
tax  paid  to  the  sovereign,  and  by  him  distrib- 
uted as  he  saw  fit ;  it  has  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  sadakah  consista  of  cattie,  money, 
corn,  fruits,  and  wares  sold.  It  is  given  onoe 
a  year,  and  generally  amounts  to  about  2|  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  on  hand ;  but  no  alms  are 
dne  onless  the  stock  amoants  to  a  certain 

Suantity,  nor  unless  the  articles  have  been  in 
le  owner's  possession  for  eleven  months.  At 
the  end  of  the  fast  of  Eamadan  every  Moslem 
is  expected  to  ^ve  alms  if  he  is  able,  for  him- 
self and  each  member  of  his  family — a  mea- 
enre  of  wheat,  rice,  or  other  provisions.  The 
Moslems  also  lay  great  stress  upon  fasting. 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  month  Bamadan  they 
fast  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  snn ; 
they  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor  indulge  in  any 
other  physical  gratification.  They  observe 
this  fast  with  great  rigor,  but  certain  classes 
of  persons  to  whom  the  fast  would  be  phyu- 
cally  injurions  are  excused  from  its  observance. 
There  are  other  days  during  which  fasting  is 
regarded  as  specialiy  meritorious  though  not 
obligatory,  and  fasting  at  any  time  is  regarded 
aa  peculiarly  acceptable  to  God.  The  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  called  Jiadj,  is  a  relic  of  the 
andent  idolatrous  religion  which  Mohammed 


the  people  to  be  abolished.  Hence  he  sanc- 
tioned It  and  made  it  obligatory,  having  first 
destroyed  the  idols  in  the  temple  and  intro- 
dnoed  new  relations.  All  Moslems,  men  or 
women,  should  at  least  once  during  their  lives, 
provided  they  are  able,  make  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  The  duty  may  be  performed  by  a 
substitute,  in  which  case  the  whole  merit  re- 
dounds to  the  principal.  He  who  has  performed 
this  pilgrimage  is  entitled  to  prefix  to  his  name 
the  word  hadji.  Of  late  years  the  number  of 
pilgrims  has  greatly  fallen  off. — The  Moslem! 
regard  the  Koran  not  only  as  the  rale  of  their 
religious  but  also  of  their  civil  and  social  life. 
Before  the  time  of  Mohammed  it  was  not  un- 
common among  the  Arabs  to  put  to  death  their 
female  children.  This  practice  was  forbidden 
by  him.  The  following  things  are  also  forbid- 
den in  the  Koran :  eating  of  blood,  or  the  flesh 
of  swine,  or  uf  any  animal  that  dies  of  itself,  of 
has  been  strangled  or  killed  by  accident  or  by 
another  beast,  or  has  been  slain  as  a  sacrifice 
to  an  idol;  playing  games  of  chanoe,  whether 
with  or  without  a  wager ;  the  drinking  of 
wine  or  of  any  inebriating  lienor,  but  some 
construe  this  prohibition  as  only  applicable  to 
their  excessive  use,  while  a  few  of  the  very 
strict  construe  it  as  applying  to  opinm,  bang; 
and  even  ooftee  and  tobacco;  the  taking  of  in- 
tereat  npon  money  lent,  even  frhen  the  loan  ia 
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made  to  a  person  of  a  difFerent  reSgion,  dirina- 
tjon,  and  various  other  Baperstitioua  prftcticea. 
Murder  seeme  to  be  regarded  by  the  Koran 
B3  a  crime  against  iniliTiduals  rather  than 
against  society;  hence  it  was  punishable  with 
death  or  a  pecDoiary  fine,  at  the  option  of  the 
family  of  the  mordered  man.  But  at  present 
in  tlie  Tarkish  empire  murder  is  punished  with 
death,  and  commutation  by  fine  is  not  permits 
ted.  If  a  believer  kill  another  accidentally, 
the  slayer  must  pay  a  fine  and  redeem  a  believ- 
er from  slavery.  The  punishment  for  theft 
is  catting  off  the  hand,  bnt  in  modern  times 
this  has  generally  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the 
bastinado  or  impriBonment  has  been  substita- 
ted.  Polygamy  existed  amoi^  all  the  Semitio 
nations  previous  to  the  time  of  Hobammed, 
and  he  restricted  rather  than  extended  it. 
While  claiming  for  himself  special  privileges 
in  regard  to  his  domesUo  relations,  asserting 
that  uiey  were  allowed  bim  by  the  direct  per- 
mission of  God,  he  limited  the  number  of  wives 
which  a  true  believer  might  take  to  four.  Di- 
vorce is  very  easy  in  theory,  bat  very  rare  in 
practice.  The  basband  has  merely  to  say  to 
nis  wife,  "Thou  art  divorced."  He  may  re- 
ceive her  back,  and  again  divorce  her;  but  if 
he  divorce  her  a  third  time,  he  cannot  take 
her  back  nntil  after  she  has  been  married  to 
some  other  man  and  been  divoroed  by  him,  or 
has  become  a  widow.  Aside  from  the  domes- 
tic relations,  the  ethics  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion  are  of  the  highest  order.  Pride,  cal- 
nmny,  revengefulness,  avarice,  prodigality,  and 
debauchery  are  condemned  tnroughont  the 
Koran;  while  trust  in  God  and  sobmission  to 
his  will,  patience,  modesty,  forbearance,  love 
of  peace,  sincerity,  truthfulness,  frugality,  be- 
nevolence, liberality — indeed,  aside  from  the 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  theoli^cal 


"Christian  gentleman,"  are  everywhere  in- 
sisted npon.  Mystjdsm  and  asceticism  were 
early  cultivated  by  the  Hoslems,  and  called 
forth  SuHsTn,  the  monaohism  of  the  Islam,  a 
phenomenon  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  true  character  snd 
thebearing  of  their  doctrinal  system. — On  their 
first  promulgation  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed 
spread  with  aroadng  rapidity.  In  13  years 
the  whole  of  Arabia  had  embraced  the  Islam. 
Abubekr,  the  first  caliph,  declared  war  against 
all  nations,  especially  against  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople  and  "  the  great  king  of  Persia," 
at  that  time  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs 
of  the  world.  The  battle  of  Bostra  opened 
Syria  to  the  Arabs;  and  one  of  the  first  feats 
of  Omar,  the  successor  of  Abubekr,  was  the 
conquest  of  Damascus.  Soon  afterward  a  bat- 
tle near  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  decided  the 
fate  of  Syria.  Jerufialem  capitnlated  on  easy 
terms,  and  with  brief  interruptions  has  re- 
mained subject  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  is 
one  of  their  three  holy  cities.  Amm,  a  gene- 
ral of  Omar,  completed  Qie  oonqneat  ot  E^ypt, 


and  furly  commenced  that  of  northern  Africa. 

On  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Arabs  met  with  little  resistance.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Omar,  Persia  was  entered  by  Kha- 
led,  Irak  or  Assyria  was  subdued  and  plun- 
dered, the  Enphrates  together  with  the  gulf  of 
Persia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and 
Otesiphon  and  Farsistan,  whither  the  king  of 
Persia  had  fied,  came  under  Moslem  domination. 
On  the  appointment  of  Ali  to  the  caliphate 
those  great  mtemal  struggles  commenced  which 
have  ever  since  rent  the  Mohammedan  world, 
without  however  arresting  its  external  growth, 
Moawiyah,  the  rival  of  Ali,  took  possession  of 
most  of  the  Persian  provinces,  and  established 
the  Islam  in  Europe  by  getting  a  foothold  in 
Sicily,  He  was  still  more  fortunate  in  Africa, 
snd  from  697  the  whole  of  northern  Africa  may 
be  considered  as  the  home  of  Islamism.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  the  Moham- 
medans, nnder  Tarik,  crossed  to  Spain ;  one 
province  after  another  was  speedily  subdued, 
and  for  800  years  the  Saracens  retained  a  do- 
minion in  that  country.  A  few  years  lat«r 
Abderrahman  with  a  force  of  400,000  Mos- 
lems entered  Gaul,  bnt  they  were  defeuted  in 
the  decirave  battle  between  Tours  and  Poitiers 
by  Charies  Martel  (A.  D.  783),  which  put  a 
final  stop  to  their  progress  In  western  Europe. 
They  advanced  eastward  into  China  and  In- 
dia ;  in  the  former  conntry  their  progress  was 
soon  stayed,  but  in  the  latter  they  founded 
vast  empires  on  the  shores  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,  which  for  a  long  time  were  strong- 
holds of  Islamism.  Fresli  energy  was  infused 
into  the  Moslem  commnnity  by  the  accession 
of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  Being  cslled  to  his  aid  by 
Mohammed  ben  Jubriel,  they  seized  upon  Per- 
sia, mastered  a  portion  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, and  eatablisbed  one  of  the  seats  of  their 
government  at  Iconinm  or  Konieh.  Raving 
withstood  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  during  the  period  of  the  crusades, 
they  were  overrun  by  other  Tartar  tribes,  who 
passed  over  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  the 
Ottomans,  or  Turks  properly  so  called.  Both 
the  Seljnks  and  their  successors,  the  Osmenlis, 
voluntarily  received  Islamism  from  the  people 
whom  they  conquered.  The  Ottoman  rolera 
gradually  undermined  the  Byzantine  empire; 
Amoral  I.  entered  Europe  and  made  Adrian- 
ople  his  capital ;  Amuratb  11.  left  nothing  to 
the  Greek  emperor  but  Constantinople;  and 
Mohammed  II.  struck  the  fatal  blow,  taking 
Constantinople  In  1458.  The  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  with  it  the  political  power  ot  the  Is- 
lam, were  now  at  their  xenith;  the  Turks  be- 
came for  many  centuries  the  terror  of  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Germany,  but  Christendom  soon 
ceased  to  suffer  any  considerable  losses  by  their 
advance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  na- 
tions began  to  conquer  considerable  portions 
of  Moslem  territory.  Sicily  had  been  lost  be- 
fore this  period ;  in  Spain  their  last  strong- 
holds were  taken  in  149S.    Greece  commenced 
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its  gnacessfiil  struggle  for  iadependeaoe  in 
1821;  Algiers  was  wrested  from  them  in 
1830;  And  the  dependence  of  the  Dannbi&a 
principalities  on  the  Ottomui  Porte  long  sinc« 
became  merely  nomioaL  Bat  HobammedtiD- 
isin  continues  to  make  peaceable  converalona  in 
the  interior  of  Afric^  where  manj  of  the  most 
intelligent  tribes  and  kingdoma  have  adopted 
the  Arabic  faith  and  culture.  Several  nations 
of  the  Indian  archipelago  bare  been  converted 
at  a  recent  period,  and  in  Ualabar  the  Mohain- 
medans  parchase  or  procure  children  of  the 
lower  classes  to  bring  them  up  in  the  "  true 
fiiith."  But  while  the  Islam  aavanoee  among 
raoes  inferior  to  the  original  Mohammedans  in 
point  of  oivilizatioQ,  its  foremost  representa- 
tive among  the  great  nations,  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, lives  avowedly  at  the  mercy  of  the  treat 
powers  of  Europe;  Persia  and  Turkistan  have 
felt  the  superiority  of  Russia,  and  Morocco  has 
been  defeated  by  Spain. — ^Tbe  total  number  of 
Mohammedans  at  the  present  time  is  estimated 
at  about  180,000,000.  In  Europe  they  are  al- 
most confined  to  Turkey,  and  even  there  they 
form  but  ft  fourth  of  the  population,  about 
4,000,000  out  of  1S,SOO,000  (including  Ronma- 
nia),  and  are  constantly  decreasing.  In  Euro- 
pean RaadA  they  connt  aboat  2,400,000  eouia ; 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  B,000,000.  They  prevul 
In  Anatjc  Turkey,  Persia,  A^hanistan,  Beloo- 
chiatan,  Arabia,  and  Tartary,  and  are  largely 
represented  in  India  and   the   Indian  arolii- 

Seiago,  and  to  some  extent  in  China.  In  In- 
ia  the  census  of  1872  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  of 
the  total  population,  had  been  greatly  nnder- 
eatimated.  Their  number  had  been  placed  at 
2fi,000,000,  but  they  are  now  estimated  at 
41,000,000.  The  fact  that  the  Mohammedan 
religion  ignores  all  distinctions  of  caste,  and 
at  once  nllsea  the  new  convert  to  full  social 
equality,  tends  greatiy  to  promote  its  spread 
among  the  Hindoo  population.  It  is  believed 
that  in  Africa  aboat  100,000,000  may  be  set 
down  as  Mohammedans.  In  America  and 
Australia  they  are  not  represented  at  all. 
Mora  debuled  accounts  of  the  several  national 
branches  of  Mohammedans  will  be  fonud  in 
the  articles  devoted  to  the  Mohammedan  conn- 
tries.  See  olao  the  articles  on  the  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  literatures. — One  of  the 
bast  treatises  on  Mohammedanism  is  that  of 
lUlIinger,  Muhammed'M  Religion  naeh  iArer 
innem  EniwiekelaTig  und  ihrem  Eiiyfiutu  avf 
ia*  Leben  der  Valker  (Ratiabon,  18S8).  Bee 
also  Taylor,  "History  of  Mohommadanism ;" 
Mill,  "MohammedaniBm"  (London,  1817); 
Arnold,  "  Ishmael,  or  a  ITatural  Histoij  of 
Islamism"  (1869);  "Islam,  its  History,  Char- 
acter, and  Relation  to  Christianity  "  (Boston, 
1874);  and  works  cited  under  Mobammsd. 

MOBlfE,  the  N.  W.  county  of  Arizona, 
bonndad  N.  by  Utah  and  W.  by  California 
and  Nevada,  from  which  it  is  separated  for 
the  greater  part  by  the  Colorado  river;  area, 
ftboul  10,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 179.    It  b 


interuoted  in  the  north  by  the  Colorado^ 
which  here  enters  the  Grand  C^on,  and  in 
the  south  by  BiU  Williams  fork.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  Colorado  valley  is  from  2  to  10 
m.  wide,  possessing  a  rich  alluvial  aoil,  gener- 
ally covered  with  a  dense  vegetation,  md  well 
wooded  with  meiquite  and  oottonwood.  Parts 
of  the  oounty  E.  of  the  valley  are  rolling  and 
hilly,  covered  with  nutritious  grasses  and  on 
abnndance  of  timber ;  but  the  greater  portioD 
is  rocky  and  desolate,  seamed  with  precipitooa 
oaflODs.  Oold,  nlvoTj  copper,  and  lead  are 
found  in  the  mountains,  and  some  mining  is 
carried  on.    Capital,  Mohave  City. 

MOHlTQj  an  Indian  tribe  on  the  Mohave  and 
Colorado  nvers,  Arizona,  being  part  of  the 
Yuma  nation  of  the  Pima  family.  They  call 
themselves  Amockhav6,  and  were  known  to  the 
Spaniards  by  several  namea,  as  the  Jamuaba^ 
Cosninas,  dec.  Their  territory  extended  from 
lat  84°  to  86°.  They  are  warlike,  tall,  well 
formed,  and  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soiL 
They  paint  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with 
oclire,  clay,  and  charcoal  The  men  wear  lit- 
than  a  breech  cloth,  and  the  women  a 


men  exclusively  wear  eagle  feathers,  and  if 
wealthy  nose  pendants.  The  houses  are  mode 
of  togs  with  a  wide  shed  in  front,  but  some 
live  in  mere  hovels  of  brash.  They  store 
grain  and  mezquite  beans  in  circular  thotehed 
granaries  of  osier  twigs  and  very  large  earthen 
jars.  They  have  several  times  oome  into  col- 
lision with  the  United  States  troops,  bnt  are 
now  ouite  peaceful  to  the  whites,  tfaongh  ooco- 
sionauy  at  war  with  the  Chemehneves.  They 
are  ruiidly  declining,  being  almost  all  infected 
with  disease.  A  reservation  of  131,200  acres 
on  the  Colorado  baa  been  assigned  to  them, 
but  fewer  than  1,000  reside  upon  it.  They 
have  lost  severely  by  epidemic  diseasea,  and 
are  now  roughly  estimated  at  840  on  the  res- 
ervation and  2,000  to  8,000  not  yet  brought 
in.    They  have  no  echook  nor  misrionaries. 

MOBIWE,  a  river  of  New  York,  which  riae* 
in  Oneida  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Rome,  from 
which  place  it  flows  S.  K  and  E.  through  Her- 
kimer, Montgomery,  Schenectady,  and  Sarato- 
ga counties,  falling  into  the  Hudson  at  Water- 
ford.  10  m.  above  Albany;  length,  186  m.  At 
Little  Falls,  Uertdmer  co.,  and  "  The  Noses," 
Montgomery  oo.,  the  river  haa  forced  ita  way 
through  mountain  barriers,  and  flows  throng 
deep,  rocky  ravines ;  and  at  Oohoee,  1  m.  from 
its  month,  it  falls  over  a  precipice  70  ft.  in 
perpendicular  height.  During  its  course  tt 
supplies  valoable  water  power.  The  Erie  c*nal 
and  the  New  Tork  Central  railroad  follow  its 
banks  as  far  as  Roma.  Rome,  Utica,  littie 
Falls,  Schenectady,  Oohoes,  and  Watwford  are 
the  principal  towns  on  its  banko, 

NOHIWKS.    Bee  Aoneodb. 

HOHEeiNS,  or  HtUcaai,  on  Algonqnln  tribe, 
found  by  the  Duteh  holding  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  river  tor  about  75  m.    The;  recdved 
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the  Dntch  amioablj,  and  gave  them  lands  c 


aad  erected  a  fort  opposite  the  Dutch.  The 
commaiidBJit  of  Fort  Urange,  Krieckebeck,  ao- 
compauied  them  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Mohawks,  bat  wea  defeated  and  killed.  In 
1628  the  HoheganR,  attacked  by  the  Mohawks, 
fled  to  the  Connecticut  river.  A  part  of  the 
nation  had  gone  eastward  some  years  before 
and  settled  on  the  Thames,  where  they  were 
generally  known  as  Peqnots,  of  whom  Baasaoaa 
was  chief ;  bnt  some  of  them  who  seceded  nn- 
der  UncBS  were  called  Mohegans.  In  the  war 
of  the  English  against  the  Fequots,  these  Mo- 
hegans  aided  the  colonists.  The  Mohegons  of 
the  Undson,  or  River  Indians,  gradnally  re- 
turned to  that  river.  They  kept  up  an  oc- 
ca^onal  intercoorse  with  the  French  from  an 
early  period  through  the  Algonquin  tribes  in 
Canada,  and  are  known  In  French  annals  as 
Loupe  or  Wolves,  that  being  the  meaning  of 
Mohegan.  When  the  English  about  1690  be- 
gan the  gieat  struggle  agunst  the  French, 
the  Mohegana  as  a  body  made  peace  with  the 
Mohawks,  and  joined  the  Eoglish  with  war 
partiea.  By  1700  they  were  reduced  to  200 
warriors,  and  the  Connecticut  Mohegans  to 
ISO,  100  of  whom  were  in  the  service  of  the 
colony.  In  1T36  Sargeant  collected  some  of 
the  latter  at  Stockbndge,  and  from  1T40  to 
1744  the  Moravians  maintained  a  Mohwan 
mission  at  Shekomeko,  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
which  led  some  of  the  Mohegans  to  remove  to 
the  Susquehanna,  where  they  became  a  distinct 
element  in  the  Moravian  towns.  Dnring  the 
revolution  the  Mohegans  joined  the  Americana. 
and  flgnred  at  Bunker  Bill,  White  Plains,  and 
Barren  Hill.  After  the  war  Bamaon  Occum, 
an  edaoated  Uobegan  clergyman,  and  David 
Fowler  gathered  several  Indiana,  chiefly  Ho- 
h^an  and  Long  Island  Indians,  who  emigrated 
to  Oneida  in  1TS6,  and  became  known  as  the 
Brotherton  Indians.  Those  who  remuned  in 
OonnecticQt  haid  dwindled  in  1S42  to  60  or  70. 
Between  132Q  and  1S80  the  Stookbridge  In- 
diana emigrated  from  Oneida  to  Green  bay ; 
the  Brotherton  Indians  also  removed  to  Wis- 
consin, where  they  finally  abandoned  their 
tribal  relation,  and  in  18S9  became  citizens,  as 
did  many  of  the  Stockbridges.  The  remunder 
of  the  latter  band  of  Mohegans  are  with  some 
Munaees  on  a  reservation  at  Ked  Springs,  num- 
bering about  100.  They  have  almost  entirely 
given  np  their  own  language  for  English.  For 
their  language  see  "  Observations  on  the  Lan- 
gnoge  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians,"  by  Jon- 
athan Edwarda  (New  Haven,  1788). 

KOHOfV,  or  HagMev.  I.  A  W.  government 
of  European  Russia,  bordering  on  Vitebsk, 
Smolensk,  Orel,  Tchemigov,  and  Minsk;  area, 
]S,546  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  908,866.  The 
surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  dry.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  lakes  and  marshes.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Dnieper.     Bog  iron  Is  found  in 


abnndanoe.  IL  A  city,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  S12 
m.  W.  8.  W.  of  Moscow;  pop.  in  1867,  88,922, 
including  many  Jewa.  It  is  the  aeat  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  and  primate  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
has  4  convents,  about  30  churches  and  20  syna- 
gog^aes,  a  gymnasium,  a  Greek  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  tlieologlcal  seminary,  and  many  nuin- 
nfactories.  It  is  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Russian  nobility.  It  was  taken  by  Charlcfl 
XII.  in  1708,  and  recovered  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1709.  A  portion  of  the  Russian  army  was 
defeated  there  by  the  French,  July  23,  1612. 

intBla  !•  Hige  TWf  a  German  botanist,  born 
in  Stuttgart,  April  8,  180S,  died  in  Tabingen, 
April  1,  1872.  He  studied  medicine  and  the 
natural  aciences  at  the  nniversity  of  Tabingen. 
end  in  1835  became  professor  of  botany  and 
director  of  the  botanic  garden.  The  estahliah- 
ment  in  1868  of  a  special  faculty  for  natural 
sciences  was  entirely  dne  to  his  influence.  He 
published  many  works,  and  is  one  of  the  high- 
est authorities  on  vegetable  physiology.  IL 
Kttcit,  a  jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Stntt^rt,  Aug.  17,  1799,  died  Nov.  4,  1876. 
He  was  prof esaor  of  jurisprudence  at  Tfibiogeii 
and  Heidelberg,  and  prominent  as  a  ledslator 
and  diplomatist  of  Baden.  His  works  include 
DU  J'<}lueiteii»en*chaft  naeh  den  grv-ndnatten 
desItechttttaatailiyo]»,,168i-'i;  Sited.,  1866); 
ZH«  OttehiehU  und  Literaturder  Staaltwimtu- 
tehqft  (8  vols.,  1866-'6);  and  Staatiree/it,  Yot- 
kerreehtvnd Politik  (8  vols.,  lS60-'e9).  111.  Jn> 
Uh,  an  orientalist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  Cct.  26,  1600,  died  Jan.  4,  1876.  He  be- 
come extraordinary  professor  of  oriental  liter- 
ature at  Thbingen  in  1826,  went  to  Paris  in 
1832,  and  in  1846  became  profehsor  of  Persian 
in  the  collie  de  France,  and  In  16SS  director 
of  the  oriental  department  of  the  national 
printing  office.  He  edited  Firdusi's  Skah  No- 
tn«A  (6  vols.,  1888-'66),  and  many  Chinese  and 
other  oriental  works,  and  wrote  DanU  »t  U» 
origittt*  de  la  lilUrature  italiame,  tK, 

llftBLEB,  Jtbaui  iriaa,  a  German  theologian, 
bom  at  Igeraheim,  Wflrtemberg,  May  6,  17B6, 
died  in  Munich,  April  12,  1888.  He  studied 
at  Mergentbeim,  EUwangen,  and  Tobingen, 
was  ordained  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
church  in  1819,  and  in  1620  became  tutor  in 
the  seminary  of  theology  at  Tfihiugen,  and  in 
1822  private  lecturer  on  theology.  Before 
entering  on  hia  new  office  he  visited  the  prin- 
dpal  Catholio  and  Protestant  universities  of 
Germany.  On  hia  return  he  began  in  1828  a 
course  of  lectures  on  church  history,  potroloay, 
and  canon  law,  which  at  once  eatahlished  nia 
reputation.  He  strongly  sympathized  with  the 
reformatory  movement  then  agitating  the 
Catholio  church  of  8.  W.  Germany  ;  he  advo- 
cated the  restoration  of  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  abrogation  of  the  use  of  Latin  in 
the  divine  aervioe,  &c. ;  bnt  in  later  ^eera  he 
abandoned  these  views,  and  the  articles  ex- 
prestdng  them  are  not  included  in  the  coUeo- 
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tiOD  of  his  minor  worka  published  by  Dr.  DOI- 
linger  (6etammelU  Sehr^ften  find  Aufi&Ue,  S 
vols.,  Ratisbon,  1880).  In  182S  be  pablished 
Die  Einhtit  in  der  EiTcht,  and  in  1626  he  was 
appointod  extraordinarj  professor  in  TQbin- 
gen.  In  1S27  he  pnblished  AthanativM  der 
Qroue  (3  vols.,  Uentz),  and  an  essay  on  sacer- 
dotal celibacy,  directed  against  the  liberal 
Catholic  theologians  of  Baden  and  Wflrtem- 
berg,  followed  in  182B  by  FragTTwiiU  a\Lt  und 
&>m-  FKudo-Itidar.  In  I828--'80  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  comparative  theology 
of  the  Chriiitian  churches,  a  summary  of  which 
was  published  under  the  title  Symbolik,  oder 
Darttellung  der  dogmatitohen  &egeiuitt»  dar 
Eatholiktn  itnd  ProU»tanUn  naeh  iArtn  M'ent- 
lUhen  BekenntnUtmhTxften  (2  vols.,  Mentz, 
1832 ;  7th  ed.,  Ratisbon,  18T1 ;  English  trans- 
lation by  Robertson,  2  vols.,  London,  1848). 
This  is  regarded  as  his  greatest  work.  The 
Protestant  theologians  maintained  that  he  bad 
represented  ideal  Catholicism,  and  misrepre- 
Bsnted,  at  least  partly,  the  doctrinal  systems 
of  the  reformers.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Protestant  divines  wrote  against  him; 
especially  Banr  {Der  Gegeiuatt  Aet  Katholi- 
eitmai  und  Proteitantitinui,T^hiogen,  1S8S; 
2d  ed.,  1888),  Marheineke,  and  Nitzsch.  Hdhler 
answered  them  in  his  Ifeue  Untertuchungen 
def  LeKrgegentitts  gieUohen  Katholiken  wnd 
pToUitanten  (Mentz,  1834).  Banr  replied 
again  in  the  new  edition  of  bis  work,  but  the 
continnation  of  the  oontroveray  waa  forbidden 
by  the  government,  and  Mchler  was  censured 
for  reviving  an  obsolete  contest.  He  conse- 
qnently  resigned  his  professorship  at  TQbingen, 
and  when  the  Prussian  government  offered 
him  one  either  at  Bonn,  Breslao,  or  Monster, 
he  chose  Bonn,  but  subsequently  declined  when 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne  demanded  that  he 
should  expressly  retract  his  work  on  "Unity 
in  the  Church."  In  the  spring  of  183S  he 
began  in  the  university  of  Manicb  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  follow- 
ed by  otherB  on  onurch  history  and  patrology ; 
but  his  lectures  were  interrupted  by  sickness 
In  1838,  and  he  never  fully  recovered.  In 
1888  the  king  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  dean 
of  WOrzburg.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  mo~ 
nachism.  A  large  posthumous  work  on  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  Brst  three  centuries 
waa  edited  by  Prof.  Reithmayr  of  Munich 
(Patrologie,  vol.  i,,  Ratisbon  1889).  A  Cath- 
olic biography  of  Mohler,  by  Reithmayr,  is 
added  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  ".Symbolism." 
The  best  Protestant  bit^aphy  is  that  of  Prof. 
Eling  of  Marburg. 

MMS,  FiMiM,  a  German  mineralo^at,  born 
at  Gemrode,  Anhalt,  Jan.  29,  1TT8,  died  at 
Agordo,  Venetia,  Sept.  29, 1889.  He  was  pro- 
(caaor  at  Gratz  from  1811  to  181T,  when,  after 


professor  of  mineralogy  at  Freiberg,  and  in 
1626  became  professor  at  Vienna,    Ue  orij^- 


HOIGNO 

nated  a  sew  system  of  classification  for  mia- 
ends,  which  in  the  grouping  of  species  r^;ard- 
ed  only  their  external  charaoterisiicB.  His 
principal  works  are  Grundriti  der  Mineraio- 
aU  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1622-'4 ;  English  tnma- 
lation  with  additions  by  Raidinger,  8  vola., 
Edinburgh,  1625),  and  An/angigrundt  d«r  Na- 
lurgeKhiehU  dei  Mintralrneh*  (Vienna,  1839 ; 
2d  enlarged  ed.  by  Zippe,  2  vols.,  183&--'9). 

HOI«NO  {it  nUekeai),  FnBfria  NapeUn  Kaita, 
a  French  eeientifio  author,  born  at  Ga4m£n^ 
Morbihan,  April  20,  1804.  He  studied  sno- 
cessively  at  rontivy  and  St«.  Anne  d'Anray, 
entered  the  society  of  Je«u9  in  1622,  and  do- 
voted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  physi- 
cal and  mathematical  acienoe.  Ha  discovered 
in  1828  a  new  formula  for  the  equation  of 
tangential  planea,  and  in  1880  followed  the 
exiled  Jesuits  to  Bri^  in  Valais.  There,  whilo 
completing  hia  conrse  of  theology  and  pursuing 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  be  learned  Eng- 
lish, German,  Dutcli,  Italian,  Spanish,  Porta- 
gnese,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  In  1886  be  waa 
^pointed  profeaaor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Jesuit  school  in  Paris,  where  he  aoqniivd 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  belpod  to  foand  ser- 
eral  charitable  institutions,  and  contributed 
to  the  press  papers  on  science  and  theology. 
In  1840  he  published  the  first  two  volnmea 
of  his  work  on  difFerentiol  and  integral  eal- 
odIus,  based  on  the  method  of  Oaucby.  He 
became  secretly  involved  in  ruinous  engineer- 
ing speculations,  and  his  superiors,  after  pay- 
ing a  large  snm  of  money  to  eitrioate  nim 
from  his  difllcultiDS,  appointed  him  professor 
of  Biblical  literature  in  the  aeminary  of  LavaL 
He  resisted  this  appointment,  and  left  the  order 
in  1844.  In  1315  he  become  scientific  editor 
of  the  Mpogus,  and  made  a  tour  of  observation 
through  England,  Bel^um,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, the  result  of  which  appeared  in  a  series 
of  remarkable  letters  to  that  journal.  He  be- 
came scientific  editor  of  the  Prate  in  18S0,  and 
soon  after  of  the  Pay:  In  1862  he  foonded 
the  weekly  soientiflo  review  Cotmot,  of  which 
he  remained  chief  editor  till  1808,  when  be 
established  a  separate  scientiflo  weekly,  Let 
Mondet.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  lyote  Loms- 
le-Grand  from  1646  to  16G1 ;  was  attached  to 
St  Germain-des-Prds  in  ISB3 ;  and  in  18TS  was 
appointed  a  canon  of  St.  Denis.  His  works 
embrace  Leftmt  de  ealeul  diffirentiel  et  in- 
tegral (4  vols.,  I84Q-'S1);  Bepertoire  d'op- 
tiquA  modernt  (4  vols.,  1B47-'S0);  Traiti  de 
la  tHegraphie  eleetrigtie  (1849) ;  Le  *leTio»eop« 
(18C2),'  L«  mteeharimit/rt  {\mZ);  Impoenhiliti 
du  Tiombre  iT^fini  et  de  let  eotuiqvencM,  demon' 
ttratioii  da  dogate  de  la  efiation  et  de  la  ri- 
eente  apparition  de*  mondtt  (1803) ;  Jiitumt* 
oravx  du  progri*  teient\fig-ue  tt  induttriel 
fiaen-'fl);  Co»r*d^»cietieevvlgari$ie(18(U^'6); 
Lefont  de  mieaniqve  analytique  (1867);  Lt» 
eelairagn  modemet  (1888) ;  UArt  dee  pr^ee- 
tioni  (1872)  ]  and  translations  of  three  essays 
severally  from  Grove's,  Hoffmann's,  and  Tyn- 
dall'e  scientifio  writings. 
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■•B,  DitM  HMhca,  a  Scottish  author,  born 
at  Uduelbnrgh,  Jan.  6, 1798,  died  in  DamfriM, 
Jolf  6,  18S1.  He  was  edaeated  at  the  gram- 
mar adiool  of  hia  native  town,  and  obtained  a 
diploma  as  anrgeon  in  IS16.  He  oontribnted 
both  prose  and  Terse  to  Constable'a  "Edin- 
borgh  Magazine"  and  to  "Blackwood."  He 
waa  commonlj  known  as  Belta,  from  the  Big- 
natnre  A  to  bis  seriona  poems.  la  1834  be 
ptibHahed  "  The  Legend  of  GSenevieve,  with 
other  Tales  and  Poems,"  and  in  the  aame  jear 
began  in  "Blackwood "a  serial  novel,  "The 
Antobiograpbf  of  Hansie  Wanch."  In  1881 
he  pnblisbed  "  The  Ancient  Historj'  of  Medi- 
cine," and  in  1848  "  Oomestio  Verses,"  which 
contains  some  of  his  best  known  poems.  In 
1846  he  met  with  an  acddent  which  made  him 
lame  for  life.  In  18C1  he  delivered  in  Edin- 
bnrgh  Bii  Icoturee  on  the  "Poetical  Literatore 
of  Uie  Past  Half  Centnrj,"  which  were  after- 
ward pnbJished.  A  selection  of  hia  poema, 
with  a  memoir  bj  Thomas  Aird,  wsa  pnblished 
in  1862,  and  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  hit 
works  in  18GT.  He  waa  the  leading  phrsidan 
of  Mnsaelbnrgh  till  his  death,  which  ownrred 
during  a  tonr  of  relaxation. 

MtlU,  Eirl  aft    Bee  HAerraaB,  Fsancib. 

WMVIE,  Ikfahaa  i«,  a  French  mathema- 
tidan,  bom  at  Vitry,  Champagne,  May  26, 
166T,  died  in  London,  Nov.  27,  1T64.  Upon 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  took 
refnge  in  England,  and  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing mathematics.  He  soon  became  connected 
with  H  alley  and  Newton,  was  admitted  into 
the  royal  sodetyin  1SB7,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin  in  1780, 
and  of  the  at^emy  of  sciences  of  Paris  in 
1754.  He  woB  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  dedde  on  the  rival  claims  of  Leibnitx  and 
Newton  to  the  invention  of  the  differentia] 
colcnlns.  He  made  man;  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  the  theory  of  series  and  of  prob- 
abilities, bnt  is  best  known  by  the  celebrated 
trigonometrical  theorem  which  bears  bis  name. 
He  sorvived  most  of  his  early  associatea,  and 
hia  anbaistence  latterly  depended  npon  his  so- 
Intiona  of  problems  relative  to  games  of  chance, 
which  be  was  accnstomed  to  give  in  a  coffee 
honae.  Beaides  memoirs  in  the  "  Philoaophical 
Transactions,"  he  published  "The  Doctrine 
of  Chances"  (1718),  "Annnities  on  Lives" 
(17S4),  and  Mueellanea  Analpfiea,  de  Seriebvt 
et  Quadratvri*  (ITSO}. 

■OEAIIIIl,oTBacauB.  See  AtbabeitHazbii. 

■OUt  I.  PktM  FnnMM*,  an  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Coldre,  near  Come,  in  1612  or  16S1. 
died  in  Rome  abont  1666.  He  was  a  pnpil 
of  Gesare  d'Arpino  and  Albani.  He  waa  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Italian  landscape  painters, 
and  waa  mnch  employed  by  Innocent  X.  and 
his  anccesBor  Alexander  YII.,  aa  also  by  Qneen 
Christina  of  Sweden.  11.  lUaMkatUsta,  a  paint- 
er, aometimes  erroneously  called  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  France  about  1S18,  died 
in  1661.  He  atndiedin  Paris,  and  nnder  Al- 
bani at  Bologna.  He  excelled  in  landscapes. 
666  Toi.  n.— 46 
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._.,  ..._  name  of  a  pe«nliar,  mostly 
gray  sandstone^  fonnd  abnndantly  tbroiu^ont 
a  lai^  portion  of  the  Alpine  system.  It  oc- 
curs in  masses  frequently  alternating  with  beds 
of  conglomerate,  and  being  of  a  fine,  grannlar 
teitnre,  is  highly  prized  aa  a  buildijtg  stone. 
Owing  to  the  fact  of  its  forming  in  certain 
localities  one  of  the  characteristic  rocks  of  the 
tertiary  formation,  the  term  molaase,  as  applied 
to  group,  is  sometimes  used  synonymonsly  with 
tertiary,  corresponding  to  the  eocene^  miocene, 
and  pliocene  of  LyeU. 

■OUBSES  (Ft.  mtlame),  the  simp  which 
remaina  in  the  manufacture  of  brown  sugar, 
after  separating  from  the  juice  all  the  sac- 
charine matter  that  can  be  made  to  crystal- 
lize to  advantage;  also  the  inspissated  Juice 
of  sorghnm  and  sap  of  the  maple.  "Sugar- 
honse     molasses  is  the  simp  wnich  remains 


in  the  conversion  of  brown  into  refined  sugar, 
and  which  contains  too  little  cane  aQgar  U}  re- 
pay its  further  treatment.  By  fermentation 
and  distillation  molaaecs  mixed  with  the  akim- 
minge  of  the  sugar  boiling  is  made  to  produce 
mm.  (See  Scoar.)  The  entire  amount  of 
molsseea  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1870,  according  to  the  census,  wss  6,6SS,82S 
gallons  of  cane,  of  which  4,586,160  gallona 
were  the  product  of  Louisiana,  lfl,0C0,08e  of 
sorghnm,  and  921,067  of  maple.  The  prodno- 
tion  of  cane  molasses  is  limited  to  the  sonthem 
states,  while  the  cultivation  of  sorghnm  is  gen- 
eral throughout  the  country.  During  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1878,  48,638,909  gallons  of 
molaasea,  valued  at  $9,901,061,  were  imported 
into  the  United  States,  obiefiy  from  CdIm. 

■OLDiE,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  rises  in 
the  Bohemian  Forest,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ba- 
varia, flows  8.  E.  as  far  as  Rosenberg,  and  then 
N.  to  Melnik,  opposite  which  town  it  falls  into 
the  Elbe.  It  is  about  800  m.  long,  and  for 
nearly  half  its  course  is  navigable.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Lnachnitz,  Sazawa,  Berann, 
andWattawB.  The  nrindpal  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Emnunau,  Badweis,  Pisek,  and  Prague. 
Yesaels  of  60  tens  can  ply  on  it  to  Prague. 

■OLDiTU  (Oer.  Maldau  ;  Tnrk.  Bogdan),  a 
country  of  Europe  belonging  to  the  Turtush 
empire,  and  now  together  with  'Wallaehia  form- 
ing the  vassal  state  of  Ronmania.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  lat.  46°  and  49°  N.,  and  Ion.  26° 
and  80°  16'  E.,  and  ia  bounded  N.,  N.  E.,  and 
£.  by  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Pmth,  S.  £.  by  the  Black  sea,  B.  by  tha- 
Bulgarian  district  of  Dobmdja  and  by  Walla* 
chia,  being  separated  from  the  former  by  th*' 
Danube,  W.  by  Transylvania,  and  N.  W.  by 
Bnkowina;  area,  18,486  aq.  m, ;  pop.  aboat 
1,460,000.  It  is  traversed  in  the  north  and 
west  by  varions  offshoots  of  the  eastern  Car- 
pathians, through  which  several  passes  kad 
into  Bukowina  and  Transylvania.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Danube,  which  during  its 
short  course  on  the  8.  boundary  receives  the 
waters  of  all  the  others,  the  Pmth,  and  dte 
Sereth.     The  chief  affluents  of  the  Pruth  are 
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Biatritxa,  Moldavft,  UiVtov,  uid  Birlat    The 

largeat  lakes  &re  between  the  mouths  of  tlie 
Pratb  and  Sereth  and  in  the  S.  G.  comer  of 
the  coantrj*.  Moldavia  ie  rich  in  pastures, 
and  produces  wheat,  maiEe,  and  other  grains, 
eioeUent  melons,  various  winea,  some  of  which 
rival  those  of  Hangar;,  f raits,  honej  in  preat 
abandanoe,  and  several  minerals,  especially  salt. 
The  forests  contain  bears,  wolves,  and  Ijnzes, 
and  yield  excellent  timber ;  the  rivers  abound 
in  fish.  Loonsts  often  appear  in  destmctive 
multitndes.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Uol- 
daviajiB  proper,  of  the  Wallach  raoe,  Greeka, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Os&n^-Magjara,  Franks, 
and  gypsies.  The  dominant  religion  is  the 
orthodox  Greek.  The  general  language  is  the 
Wallaohlan,  in  which  the  preponderant  Latin 
or  Romanic  element  ia  largely  mixed  with  Bla- 
vio,  Tnrkiah,  and  Tartar  words.  A^coltnre, 
horticulture,  and  grazing  are  the  principal  oc- 
onpations ;  manufactores  are  scarcely  devel- 
oped, and  commerce  is  almost  ezolusirely  in 
the  bonds  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
Wine,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  hides,  horses,  and 
timber  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The 
most  important  towns  are  Jassy,  tbe  capita], 
Galatx,  Ismail,  Foksbani,  Roman,  Baken,  and 
Botoshan.  —  In  ancient  times  this  country, 
which  at  varioos  periods  extended  bejond  its 

S resent  limits,  was  oconpied  by  the  Getffi. 
isrioa  Hystaspis  invaded  it  on  bis  expedition 
agunst  the  ficyths.  In  the  latter  part  of  tbe 
1st  oentarf  it  belonKed  to  the  Dacian  king- 
dom of  Deoebalus.  Farts  of  it  were  attach^ 
after  bis  defeat  to  the  Soman  province  of 
Dacia.  During^  tbe  great  migration  of  nations 
it  was  suocessively  invaded  by  the  Goths, 
Uuns,  Bulgarians,  and  Slavic  tribes.  The 
Avars,  who  became  dominant  in  tbe  Stb  cen- 
tury, yielded  to  tbe  Bulgarians,  and  these,  after 
a  few  centuries,  to  the  Khazars,  Petchenegs, 
and  others.  The  latter  tribes  successfully 
warred  with  the  Magyars,  bnt  dissensions  dis- 
tracted the  country,  and  tbe  introduction  of 
Ohristianity  in  the  11th  century  was  almost 
without  effect.  Wars  with  tbe  Greeks  depop- 
ulated tbe  country,  which  was  soon  after  in- 
vaded by  the  Oumans.  These  in  tlieir  turn 
were  subdned  by  the  Mongols.  In  tbe  ear- 
lier part  df  the  llth  century  a  strong  Wallach 
immigration  took  place  from  Hungary  under 
Bogdtui,  who  with  his  son  Dragosb  established 
a  dynasty  of  waywodes  known  in  history  un- 
der tbe  name  of  the  Bragoshitea.  The  coun- 
try now  received  the  name  of  Moldavia  from 
tbe  river  Moldava.  The  Greek  creed  was  made 
predominant.  Butintomel  conflicts  combined 
with  external  to  make  the  long  reign  of  the 
Dragosbites  one  of  the  bloodiest  in  history. 
Among  the  warlike  princes  of  the  period  was 
Stephen  VI.,  surnuned  the  Great,  who  died  in 
1G04 ;  bnt  bis  son  and  succesaor  Bogdan  III. 
was  unfortunate  in  his  wars  with  the  Hungari- 
ans and  Poles,  and  having  also  snfFered  an  in- 
vaHon  of  tbe  Tartars,  he  submitted  himself  to 


tbe  sucerainty  of  the  Forte.  Bogdaa'i  too, 
Stephen  VII,,  leaned  toward  the  Christian  pow- 
ers ;  but  bis  successor,  Peter  VI.,  allied  nim- 
self  closely  with  Bultan  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nifloent  during  bis  expedition  against  Vianna. 
Moldavia  was  now  a  vassal  province  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  and  soon  after  lost  its  eastern 
division,  between  the  Prnth  and  Dniester,  now 
known  as  Bessarabia,  which  was  constituted  a 
separate  Tnrkiah  province.  This  part  was  of- 
ten reannexed  and  agtun  detached.  The  suze- 
rainty of  the  Porte  little  if  at  all  ameliorated 
tbe  condition  of  the  distracted  country.  For 
some  time  the  boyars  exeroiaed  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  waywodes ;  later  the  sultana 
were  called  upon  to  appoint  them.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  ITth  century  and  in  tbe 
18th,  Fanariote  Greeks  mostly  snooeeded  each 
other  nnder  the  tide  of  beapodar  or  prince. 
The  principal  families  from  which  hospodon 
were  selected  were  tbose  of  Gantaouzene,  Csn- 
temir,  Dncas,  Rakovitza,  Maviooordato,  Ghika, 
and  Ypsilanti.  Most  of  tbe  Fanariote  hoa- 
podars  leaned  toward  Russia,  some  of  them 
secretly  conspiring  with  Peter  tbe  Great  and 
his  successors.  In  the  Turko-Rus^an  wars 
Moldavia  was  a  principal  object  of  contention. 
In  1787  and  1788  it  was  successfully  invaded 
by  tbe  Russians  nnder  Mtlnnich.  In  tbe  first 
Turkish  war  of  Catharine  II.  it  was  occupied 
and  organized  as  a  Russian  province,  but  re- 
stored  to  Turkey  by  the  peace  of   Entcbnk 


Moldavia,  which  meanwhile  had  been  robbed 
of  various  important  places,  converted  into 
Turkish  fortreaaes,  also  lost  its  northern  dis- 
trict, the  Bukowina,  which  was  uinexed 
by  Austria  (1777).  The  same  power  after- 
ward combined  with  Russia  for  a  new  at- 
tack on  Turkey,  and  Moldavia  agun  became 
a  seat  of  war.  Austria  terminated  the  war  by 
the  peace  of  Sistova  in  1791,  Russia  more  ad- 
vantageously by  that  of  Jassy  .in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  succeeding  Turkish  ware  wer« 
closed  by  the  treaties  of  Slobosia  (1807)  and 
Bucharest  (1812),  by  tbe  latter  of  which  tbe 
czar  Alexander  gained  Bessarabia.  The  Greek 
insurrection  under  Ypdlanti  was  a  source  of 
terrible  suffering  to  the  province.  The  treaty 
of  Akerman  (1828)  restored  tbe  right  of  elect- 
ing hospodara,  for  seven  years,  to  a  divan  of 
boyars,  the  Porte  retaining  tbe  right  of  con- 
firmation, and  Russia  its  protectorate.  The 
war  of  1826  again  brought  Moldavia,  ae  well 
as  Wallacbia,  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
who  occupied  it,  under  EisseleS,  even  after 
the  peace  of  Adrianople  (1839),  which  ex- 
cluded all  Turks  from  a  permanent  abode  in 
it,  a,  new  statute  being  elaborated  by  a  com- 
mission of  boyars.  This  being  confirmed  by 
the  Porte,  tbe  Russian  army  left  tbe. princi- 
palities, and  Michael  Sturdza,  a  native  boyar, 
was  elected  hospodar  of  Moldavia  for  life.  To 
unite  tbe  two  principalities,  as  an  independent 
Dooian  or  Booman  state,  became  now  the 
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chief  teadenoT'  of  the  national  party.  Btnrdta 
often  ^ve  nmbrage  to  the  representativeB  of 
RuBsia  and  a  rsTolntionarr  ontbreok  in  Wal- 
lacbia  in  1848  was  again  followed  b;  e.  RoBBlan 
oconpatioD.  A  new  treaty  was  concluded  by 
the  Porte  and  the  czar  Siohotas  at  Baits  Li- 
man  in  1849,  in  oonseaaence  of  which  Sturdfa 
reeigned  his  office,  and  another  boyar,  Gregor 
Ghika,  was  elected  hoBpodar  for  seven  years. 
The  war  of  1868-'8  destroyed  the  new  basis. 
The  RoBsiana  again  occnpied  the  prinoipalides, 
bnt  the  military  events  on  the  Danube  and  in 
the  Crimea  compelled  their  troops  to  evacuate 
them,  when  they  were  ocoopied  by  the  nentral 
annicB  of  AoBtria,  The  peace  of  Paris  in  1858 
aggrandized  Moldavia  with  the  sontbemmoBt 
portion  of  Bessarabia,  which  was  detsched 
from  Rasaia,  and  referred  the  affairs  of  the 
principalities,  which  were  to  be  united,  to  a 
conference  at  Paris  of  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers,  the  Porte,  and  Sardinia, 
whicD,  in  August,  1BC8,  finally  agreed  on  a 
new  plan  of  organization.  Soon  after  Alex- 
ander Couza  waa  elected  hospodar  for  life  in 
both  principalities,  which,  Doing  an  nnez- 
pected  event,  as  two  elections  were  anticipa- 
ted in  accordance  witii  the  protocol  of  the 
conference,  led  to  new  complioations.  The 
Infinence  of  France  prevuied  in  favor  of  the 
tendency  to  national  anion,  and  the  election 
was  confirmed  by  the  Porte,  and  aotcnowledged 
by  all  other  parities.  In  December,  1861,  the 
permanent  union  of  the  two  principalities,  un- 
der the  title  of  Roumania,  was  proclaimed  at 
Bnchsreet  and  Jassy.    (See  RouiiAnu.) 

HOLE,  the  name  of  many  insectivoroas  mam- 
mals of  the  family  talpida,  embracing  several 
genera  which  agree  in  having  a  stout,  thick, 
clumsy  body,  without  visible  neck,  no  exter- 
nal ears,  minute  auditory  foramina,  very  small 
eyes,  short  limbs,  the  anterior  muoh  the  broad- 
est and  larsest,  with  strong  daws,  short  tail, 
and  soft,  velvety,  and  compact  fnr.  Moles  are 
generslly  distributed  over  the  earth,  except  in 
South  America  and  within  the  tropics,  though 
the  genera  are  closely  restricted  within  oertun 
re^ons;  thus  talpa  is  found  only  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  tcalopt  and  eondylura  in  North 
America,  ehryioehhrni  in  Africa,  end  vrotri- 
ohvt  in  Jspan  and  N.  W.  America.  In  talpa 
(Linn.)  the  dentition  is :  incisors  i,  canines 
none,  and  molars  (rf,  the  first  of  the  molars 
representing  a  canme  (the  upper  in  front  of 
the  lower),  and  the  last  three  tnberculate;  by 
some  writers  the  fourth  tooth  on  each  side  in 
each  Jaw  is  called  a  canine,  which  would  make 
the  teeth  eqaal  in  number  and  alike  in  kind  in 
both  jaws.  The  nose  is  lengthened,  truncate 
at  the  point;  feet  five-toed,  the  soles  of  the 
fore  feet  turned  backward,  with  toes  connect- 
ed and  strong  claws.  The  European  mole  (7*. 
Ewopita,  lion.)  is  6  or  fl  in.  long,  with  a  tail 
of  1  m. ;  the  far  is  blackish  and  very  fine ;  the 
bones  of  the  fore  limbs  are  very  short  snd 
strong,  supported  by  firm  clavicles,  and  end- 
ing in  a  shovel-shaped  hand,  strengthened  by 


the  elongated  falciform  carpal  bone,  armed 
with  large  claws,  and  mov^  hy  mnscles  of 
great  power;  the  sternum  is  keeled  for  the 
attachment  of  the  pectoral  mnscles,  the  prin- 


he  mnscles  oi  the  head  are  also  powerful  as- 
sistants in  loosening  the  earth  as  the  animal 
pnrsnes  its  underground  passage,  preparing  the 
way  by  its  pointed,  movable,  hog-Iike  snout. 
The  senses  of  smell,  hearing,  and  touch  are 
very  acute.  The  eye*  are  two  black  glittering 
points,  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed,  con- 
cealed and  protected  by  the  surrounding  skin 
and  hairs.  The  popular  belief  that  the  mole 
is  blind  is  an  error;  the  mole  of  Greece  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle  as  blind  is  either  the  spe- 
cies T.  eaca  (Sav.),  in  which  there  is  no  visible 
ocular  fissure,  or  perbaps  a  burrowing  rodent 
or  rat-mole  (genus  tpalax,  Guld.),  in  which 
the  very  small  eyes  are  hidden  under  the  hairy 
skin.  The  openings  of  the  ears  and  maath 
may  be  closed  by  membranous  folda  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  earth ;  the  vent  is  considerably 
prolonged  upon  the  tail.  Four  or  five  young 
are  produced  at  a  time,  twice  a  year,  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  food  consists  of  worms,  in- 
sects, and  tender  roots,  in  search  of  which  it 
burrows  in  the  ground ;  these  OKcavations  also 
serve  as  places  of  residence  and  as  highways 
of  travel  from  one  field  to  another;  its  abode 
is  in  some  firm  hillock  in  a  secure  sanation,  in 
which  are  two  circular  galleries  connected  by 
a  chamber  excavated  in  the  centre  of  the  lower 
g^lery;  these  communicate  by  Intricate  pas- 
sages with  the  high  road,  through  which  the 
animal  passes  with  conudersble  speed,  though 
very  slow-moving  on  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
the  road  is  placed  at  a  depth  of  from  4  to  14 
in.,  according  to  its  eiposnre  to  pressure  from 
above.  The  mole  frequently  comes  to  lie  sor- 
f  ace  to  get  rid  of  the  loosened  earth ;  it  is  very 
voracions,  and  is  soon  killed  by  hunger;  it  Is 
active  all  winter,  though  at  a  depth  of  a  foot 
or  more,  and  in  summer  at  night  frequently 
seeks  its  prey  at  the  surface;  it  is  a  good 
swimmer ;  when  irritated  it  bit«s  severely,  and 
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tha  males  in  the  lore  seaaoD  oftoa  engage  in 
deadly  combats.  The  colors  vaxj  ■  individnalB 
are  iieeii  of  whit«,  aah,  or  fawn  color.  The 
Boft  fur  iB  mannfactnred  into  light  robee  and 
verj  fine  hata,  and  has  been  employed  for  ar- 
tificial ejebrowB.  The  mole  is  frequently  very 
detrimental  to  onltirated  lands,  bnt  the  loss  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  destruction 
of  noiiouB  insects  and  weeds.  —  The  golden 
moles  of  Africa  {ehryMoehlorit,  Lac4p.)  have 
iocisora  I,  the  middle  lower  ones  small  and 
narrow,  and  molars  Iz^;  the  eyes  are  covered 
by  skin,  nose  naked  and  leaUiery,  fore  feet 
foar-toed,  with  fourth  toe  very  sdihII,  hind 
feet  fire-toed,  and  no  toiL  The  best  known 
species  {C  Capetuu,  Desm.)  is  brownish  with 
green  and  golden  refieotiona ;  it  inhabits  the 
Oape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  has  the  form,  size, 
ana  habits  of  the  mole. — The  atar-noaed  mole 
of  North  America  (eoniylfirtt,  Illiger)  has  the 
end  of  the  nose  surrounded  by  22  movable 
fleshy  radiating  filaments,  which  serve  as  deli- 
cate organs  of  toaoh;  the  incisors  are  f,  the 
upper  middle  ones  broad,  the  lower  ones  pro- 
cnmbent,  canines  \1\,  molars  \Z\\  eyes  very 
small;  feet  flve-toea;  tail  moderate,  thinly 
htdred.  The  0.  erittata  (Desm.)  is  about  4  in. 
long  from  tip  of  nose  to  base  of  tail,  the  latter 
being  8  in.  more;  it  has  the  general  form  of 
the  motes;  the  hands  resemble  those  of  ter- 
rapins,'and  with  the  hind  feet  (oonBiderably 
larger)  are  famished  on  both  surfaces  with  a 
oovering  of  brown  scales,  with  a  horny  tubercle 
on  the  inner  edge  of  the  soles ;  the  nnder  sur- 
face of  tbe  fingers  is  extended  into  fringed 
homy  processes.  The  fnr  is  rather  coarse, 
and  sooty  brown.    It  is  fonnd  in  the  north- 


em  parts  of  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Fadfic. — The  moat  common  American  moles 
belong  to  the  genng  lealop*  (Ouv.),  called  also 
shrew  moles  from  the  reeemblance  of  their 
dentition  to  that  of  the  shrews;  the  incisors 
are  },  canines  ^z\,  molars  {~} ;  in  teapatiat 
(Pomel),  set  apart  for  the  Oregon  and  nairy- 
tailed  moles,  tbe  inoisors  are  j,  oanioea  ^z). 


and  t 

aquaticui,  Cnv.)  the  teeth  are  S6,  the  eyes  not 
covered  by  int^ment,  tail  nearly  naked,  and 
feet  fally  webbed;  the  color  is  dark  plambe- 
003,  with  sometimes  a  brownish  tjnge,  and  the 
feet  and  tail  ar«  white ;  it  is  between  4  and  5 


Shn*  Mola  (aobiii). 

tn.  long,  with  the  t^l  about  an  inch;  it  i» 
fonnd  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  as  far 
weat  as  the  MissJBsippi. — The  genus  vTctriehva 
(Temm.)  has  incisors  |,  canines  ^zi,  and  mo- 
lars fc^ ;  the  muule  ia  prolonged  into  a  cylin- 
drical tube  terminating  in  a  naked  bnlb;  tail 
short  and  hairy.  A  common  species  in  Japan 
is  the  U.  talpoidtt  (Temm.),  amaller  than  the 
common  mote.  A  species  {U.  Qibbtii.  Baii^), 
2i  in.  Ipng,  occnrs  in  Washington  territory. 

MOdiK,  Leata  MatUea,  count,  a  French  statea- 
mao,  bom  in  Paris,  Jon.  34.  17S1,  died  Kov. 
28,  IBSC.  Hia  father,  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  lost  his  life  dnring  the  revolu- 
tJOD,  and  the  aon  passed  most  of  hia  childhood 
with  his  mother  m  Switzerland  and  England. 
Returning  to  France  in  1798,  he  studied  at 
the  central  school  of  public  works  (now  poly- 
technic school),  and  in  1800  published  his  £t- 
nm  da  morale  et  de  politique,  defending  mo- 
narchical theories  in  politics.  Napoleon  ap- 
pointed bim  auditor  end  soon  afterward  mas- 
ter of  requests  in  the  council  of  state.  In  1607 
he  was  made  prefect  of  the  department  of  OAte- 
d'Or,  Bubsequently  became  councillor  of  state 
and  director  general  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
in  1818  received  the  appointment  of  jfrand- 
juffe  and  the  tities  of  count  of  the  empire  and 
commander  of  the  order  of  riunion.  While 
Napoleon  was  absent  with  the  army,  Mol6  act- 
ed as  one  of  the  council  of  regency,  and  at- 
tended the  empress  in  her  flight  to  Blois  on 
the  approach  of  the  allied  armies  in  1814.  By 
advice  of  the  emperor,  Mot4  gave  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  Louia  XVIII.,  and  was  called  to  the 
municipal  council  of  Paris.  On  Napoleon's  re- 
turn from  Elba,  though  he  refused  to  sign  the 
declaration  of  the  council  of  state  agwnst  the 
Bourbons,  he  retained  his  office  of  director 
of  roads  and  bridges,  and  was  made  a  peer  of 
France.  On  the  second  restoration  tie  was 
renominated  to  the  conncil  of  state  and  con- 
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finned  in  his  peerage ;  bat  he  hid  little  Influ- 
ence in  tbe  government  In  Ua^,  1B17,  he 
became  miniiter  of  marine  in  the  oabinet  of 
the  dnfc  "  " 
1818,  h 

sion  of  LoDiH  Philippe,  who  appointed  him 
tniniiterof  foreign  aaura,Aaff.  11, 1680.  The 
ministrr.  consiating  of  a  coalition  of  parties, 
held  tcnether  lees  than  three  monthB ;  hnt  in 
September,  1S86,  Hol6  became  again  minister 
of  foreign  affaire  and  premier.^  He  negotiBted 
the  muTiage  of  the  dnke  of  Orleans,  and  pro- 
cnred  an  amneety  for  political  offenders ;  bat 
aftw  twice  diseolTing  the  ohambera,  he  was 
forced  to  reaign  in  Uorch,  1889,  la  the  fol- 
ingjear  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
aoademj-  Dnring  the  revolation  of  1848  he 
withdrew  from  poblic  affaire,  bat  without  soli- 
oitatJon  was  chosen  to  represent  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde  in  the  oonstitDent  assemblj, 
where  be  placed  himself  among  the  teadera  of 
the  right.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  framed  the  law  of  1860  agtunst 
aniTeraal  soffrage,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
protested  at  the  matrU  of  the  lOtfa  arrondisse- 
ment  agtunst  the  eovp  d'itat  of  Dec.  2,  18C1. 
Hie  dose  of  his  life  was  pawed  at  his  ances- 
tral chitean  of  OhampUtrenx.  He  was  one  of 
the  atanoheat  mpporters  of  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic chnreh  in  Fmice. 

■OLE  CBICKET,  a  jamping  orthopterons  in- 
sect, of  the  genns  gryUotalpa  (Latr.),  meaning 
crieket  mole.  The  European  mole  cricket  (Q. 
vvlgarii,  Latr.)  has  a  moat  extraordinary  and 
•ag\j  form ;  it  ie  nearly  2  in.  long  and  i  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color;  the 
head,  retractile  within  the  prothoraz,  has  two 
long  and  strong  antennn  in  front  of  its  black 
reticnlated  eyes;  the  thorax  is  elevated  and 
CTab-Hke,  covered  with  a  velvety  down;  the 
wings,  which  when  eruanded  are  broad  and 
triangular,  when  folded  extend  like  two  rib- 
bons over  the  abdomen ;  the  abdomen,  soft  and 
with  nine  or  ten  s^^ents,  has  two  filaments 
at  the  end  as  long  aa  the  antcnnn;  the  fore 
legs  are  short,  broad,  and  strong,  the  sbanks 
bemg  very  wide,  fiat,  and  three-sided,  with  fonr 
finger-like  projections  on  the  lower  side,  giving 
very  mnch  the  appearance  and  the  digging 
powers  of  the  bands  of  the  mole,  whence  the 
^neric  name.  It  lays  200  or  800  egge  in  Jnne 
in  a  gourd-shaped  hollow  in  the  earth,  abont 
S  in.  long,  having  a  winding  commnnicatioD  with 
tbe  snrfaee;  the  young  are  hatched  in  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  resemble  black  ants,  not  ai 


tender  roots  of  graas,  culinar?  vegetables,  and 
flowers;  they  also  eat  insects  and  worms,  and 
themsdvee  fnmiah  food  for  moles,  Kzards, 
•nakes,  and  other  insectivorous  animals.  The 
malM  emit  a  pleasing  eoand  at  night,  at  which 
time  they  are  the  most  active.  Basel  saya  this 
insftct  can  pnah  forward  on  a  level  surface  a 
weight  of  fl  lbs.  with  its  fore  feet  The^  rarely 
apnnr  on  the  mrfoce,  but  their  presence  may 
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be  known  by  the  withered  patches  in  the  field 
and  garden,  and  their  retreats  detected  by  the 
little  hills  of  fresh  earth,  smaller  than  tiioae  of 
molee,  which  they  throw  up  in  soft  and  moist 

SBces.  Late  in  antnmn  they  bury  themeelTes 
ten  in  tbe  gronnd,  coming  again  to  the  surface 
in  the  warm  days  of  spring.  Tbe  sorert  way 
to  prevent  their  depredations  is  to  dig  up  tbe 
nests  and  destroy  the  ^gs ;  another  way  is  to 


Mala  Criakrt,(Qi7D<«4«  bocMli). 

ponr  boiling  water  into  their  holes.  The  Amer- 
ican species  {G.  borealu)  U  about  1}  in.  long, 
of  a  bright  bay  or  fawn  color,  with  the  wins 
covers  not  half  tbe  length  of  tbe  abdomen,  and 
the  lips  of  the  folded  wings  extending  o^  one 
third  of  an  inch  beyond  the  covers.  The  O. 
didaetyla  (Latr.),  having  only  two  finger-like 
pTojeetions  on  tiie  fore  legs,  has  proved  very 
aestmctive  to  the  sugar  cane  in  tbe  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 

■OLECDLE  (Ft.  molieuU,  diminutive  of  Lat. 
moU*,  a  man),  a  small  mass  of  matter.  The 
word  came  into  nse  in  France  in  the  ^■'b'  part 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  adopted  by  Btiffon 
in  describing  his  remarkable  theory  of  the  con- 
stitntion  of  organized  beings.  Later  it  was 
Qsed  by  Laplace  in  his  Sj/ttime  dv.  mimdt,  and 
also  by  Lavoisier,  Fourcroy,  and  other  chemista, 
at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
writers  of  this  period  diatingnlah  between  mo- 
lieuUi  intigranU*  and  molieuU*  eonttituanit*. 
By  their  definitions  the  former  were  simply 
small  particles  differing  from  a  maas  of  the 
same  substance  only  in  magnitude;  the  latt«r 
were  tbe  more  minute  particles  of  the  elemen> 
tary  substances,  of  which  the  former  may  be 
re^rded  as  composed.  The  moUevUt  eon*titu- 
antet  corresjKinded  very  closely  to  the  atoms  of 
modern  chemistry,  and  by  more  recent  authors 
the  words  molecule  and  atom  were  freqnantiy 
used  as  synonymous.  Into  tbe  English  lan- 
guage the  word  molecule  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  readily  received.  Althongh  tbe  organic 
molecules  of  Bnffon  are  referred  to  by  Paley, 
tbe  word  is  not  found  in  Johnson's  dictionary, 
and  was  not  generally  used  by  English  writers 
on  chemistry  and  ^ysice  nntil  within  a  few 
years.  Indeed,  in  England  the  influence  of 
Dalton's  theory  has  given  such  anlbority  to  the 
word  atom  that  it  is  atill  frequently  used  to 
denote  both  tbe  tme  chemical  atom  and  tbe 
physical  molecule,  and  it  is  therefore  tbe  more 
important  for  us  to  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween them. — The  term  moleauI&  as  used  in 
tbe  modem  schools  of  physics  and  ohemiib^, 
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fmpliM  more  than  the  ntoUeuUt  intigranU*  of 
the  French  writera  jiut  referred  to.  The  mole- 
onle*  of  ft  Bnbstaaoe  are  not  merely'  hdibU  par- 
ticles of  that  subatance,  bnt  they  are  isolated 
maues,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Wiiliam 
ThomBOQ,  "  pieces  of  matter  of  Dieasurable  di- 
meneioas,  with  shape,  motion,  and  laws  of  ho- 
tion,  intelligible  subjects  of  acienti&o  investiga- 
tion." The  term  therefore  involves  the  ood- 
eeption  that  the  moleoales  of  a  sabstance  are  aa 
definite  magnitodes  as  the  Btora,  and  that  every 
maw  of  matter  is  a  colleation  of  suoh  bodies, 

iost  as  a  stellar  claster  is  a  collection  of  anns. 
'he  molecales  of  any  one  sabstanoe,  how- 
ever, are  supposed  to  be  alike  in  all  respects. 
There  are  many  phenomeoa,  both  of  physics 
ssd  chemistry,  which  indicate  that  this  oonoep- 
tion  is  just  and  accnrate.  We  will  only  refer 
to  two  of  the  most  familiar.  When  by  boiling 
under  the  atmospheric  pressure  water  changes 
Into  steam,  it  eipanda,  as  compared  with  its 
TolamB  at  the  point  of  maximum  density, 
1,TOO  timea;  or  in  other  words,  one  cubic 
inch  of  irater  yields  nearly  one  cubic  foot 
ot  steam.  Two  suppositions  are  possible  as 
modes  of  explaining  this  change.  The  first  ia, 
that  in  eipanding  the  material  of  the  water 
becomes  diffoBed  through  the  onbio  foot  so 
aa  to  fill  the  space  wich  the  substance  we  call 
water  as  completely  as  before,  and  leaving 
no  space  within  the  cubic  foot  which  does  not 
contain  its  proper  proportion  of  water.  The 
second  is,  that  the  cubic  inch  of  water  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  isolated  particles,  the 
oubio  foot  of  steam  containing  the  same  parti- 
cle* as  the  cnbio  inch  of  water,  and  the  con- 
vernon  of  the  one  into  the  other  depending 
simply  on  the  acUoo  of  beat  in  separating  these 
particles  to  a  greater  distance.  Hence  the 
steam  is  not  absolutely  homogeneous ;  for,  if 
we  consider  spaces  sufficiently  minnte,  we  can 
diatioguish  between  such  as  contaia  a  parti- 
cle of  wat«r  and  those  which  lie  between  the 
particles.  These  sssumed  particles,  which  are 
thus  Buppoaed  to  be  separated  by  the  heat,  are 
the  molecules  of  the  water;  and  the  molecular 
theoryof  the  constitution  of  matter  explains  the 
change  of  volume  in  the  manner  last  described. 
That  this  is  probably  the  true  explanation  will 
be  evident  from  a.  oonsideration  of  the  familiar 
phenomena  which  appear  when  by  pressure  we 
condense  steam  back  to  water.  Conceive  of  a 
cylinder  filled  with  rarefied  steam  at  some  tem- 
peratare  above  the  boiling  point  of  water.  If 
mto  such  a  cylinder  we  press  a  piston,  the 
volume  of  the  steam  will  be  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pressure,  according  to  the  well 
known  law  of  Mariott«,  op  to  a  certain  limit; 
but  aa  we  increase  the  pressure  a  point  will  be 
reached,  sooner  or  later,  at  which  this  law  of 
compression  ceases  abruptly,  and  the  steam 
without  any  intermediate  troosition  takes  a 
volume  many  hundred  times  less  than  before, 
changing  of  coarse  into  liquid  water.  Now, 
if  there  was  a  perfect  continuity  in  the  steam, 
we  cannot  ooDoeive  why  there  should  not  be  a 


perfectly  explained  if  we  are  really  crowding 
together  a  mass  of  impenetrable  particles,  ma 
the  whole  order  of  the  phenomena  aug^eeta 
this  conception.  Again,  if  the  space  occupied 
by  a  mass  of  steam  is  really  packed  close  with 
the  material  we  oall  water,  if  there  is  no  break 
in  the  continuity  of  this  aqueous  maaa,  wo 
should  expect  that  the  vapor  would  fill  the 
space  to  tne  exclusion  of  everything  else,  or, 
at  least,  woold  fill  it  with  a  certain  d^ree  of 
energy  which  must  be  overcome  before  any 
other  vapor  could  be  forced  in.  But  the  facta 
are  the'very  reverse  of  this.  Conceive  of  two 
globes  at  some  temperature  above  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  one  filled  with  steam,  the  other 
completely  exhausted.  Let  these  globes  be  ao 
arranged  that  we  can  introduce  into  each  thft 
same  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  we  shall  find  not 
only  that  the  alcohol  will  evaporate  in  both, 
but  that  just  OS  much  alcohol  vapor  will  form 
in  the  gloM  filled  with  steam  as  in  the  vacnoua 
space,  and  will  exert  precisely  the  same  prea- 
sare  against  the  sides  of  the  two  vessels.     The 

Eresence  of  the  steam  does  not  interfere  in  tiia 
last  degree  with  the  eipHmdoo  of  liqaid  alco- 
hol into  alcohol  vapor.  The  only  difference 
which  we  observe  is  that  the  alcohol  expands 
more  slowly  into  the  aqoeona  vapor  than  it 
does  into  a  vacuum.  The  final  reenlt  however 
ia  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  thos  we  may 
have  two  different  vapors  filling  tiie  same  ^lace 
without  interfering  with  each  other;  and  more 
than  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  number  of 
vapors,  which  do  not  act  ehemicelly  on  each 
other,  may  occnpy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  each  preaerving  its  individuality  so  toat- 
pletely  that  its  relations  would  not  be  essen- 
tially altered  if  the  associated  materials  were 
removed.  Evidently  then  no  vapor  complete- 
ly fills  the  space  which  it  occupies,  although 
equally  distributed  through  it;  and  we  can  give 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  evaporation  except  on  the  assumption  that 
each  substance  is  on  aggregate  of  particles  or 
nnits,  which  by  the  action  of  heat  become  so 
widely  separated  that  they  leave  very  large 
interstices  in  which  the  partidee  of  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  other  vapors  can  find 
room. — A  stnd;  of  the  phenomena  of  evworv 
tion  leads  to  a  definition  of  molecules,  whioh, 
although  not  oomprehensve,  is  for  the  oasea  it 
covers  the  most  precise  that  can  be  given : 
Molecnlee  are  those  small  particles  of  a  sub- 
stance which  are  not  snbdivided  when  the 
body  is  expanded  by  heat,  and  which  move  aa 
units  under  the  influence  of  this  agent.  Aa 
the  above  statement  implies,  the  modem  mo- 
lecular theory  assumes,  not  only  that  the  mo- 
lecules ore  isolated  masses,  but  also  that  they 
are  in  active  motion,  and  the  phenomena  ot 
heat  are  regarded  as  manifestations  of  tiiis 
motion.  The  idea  that  the  ultimate  porticUa 
of  matter  are  in  motion  is  as  old  as  Demooritn*, 
hot  this  idea  was  never  predoely  formulated 
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milil  modern  times.  Now,  however,  It  ia  one 
of  the  most  pregnant  theories  of  science ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  such  motion,  if  it  exists,  must 
be  a  raoBt  important  factor  in  nature.  The 
droamstance  Uiat  these  molecniar  motions  are 
limited  bj  the  bonndaries  of  the  maes  of  mat- 
ter to  which  the  molecnlea  belong,  and  that 
the  ajatem  remains  in  equilibrium  with  rela- 
tion to  external  objects,  becanse  the  omonnt 
of  motion  in  opposite  directions  ia  nsnallj 

Sua],  must  not  of  conrse  aSect  onr  estimate 
the  movinv  power,  and  this  power  is  no  leas 
than  that  which  would  be  ahown  in  a  motion 
of  translation  of  the  same  mass  with  »  velo- 
city equal  to  the  mean  velocitj  of  the  several 
molecules;  and,  since  the  facts  compel  oa  to 
assign  to  this  velocity  a  value  commensurable 
with  the  velocities  obtained  in  ortiller;  prac- 
tice, it  is  evident  that  the  total  moving  power, 
even  in  a  small  mass  of  matter,  must  be  enor- 
mous. There  are  conditions,  however,  under 
which  the  molecules  may  communicate  their 
motion  to  masses  and  thns  produce  mechan- 
ical effects ;  end  our  theory  refers  the  tension 
of  aeriform  matter,  and  the  mechanical  work 
which  it  may  l>e  made  to  do,  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  udes  of  the  oonttdning  ves- 
sel by  molecular  projectiles.  In  a  solid  or 
a  liquid  it  ia  assumed  that  the  extent  of  the 
motion  of  the  molecules  is  limited  by  internal 
forces,  but  in  a  gos  this  motion  is  supposed 
to  be  unreetraiued,  so  that  the  molecules  beat 
freely  agwnst  any  surface  with  which  the  aEri- 
form  mass  may  be  in  contact,  and  thus  the 
molecule*  of  water  in  the  cylinder  of  a 


fonndation  the  great  physical  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  by  explaining  a  class 
of  phenomena  which,  as  viewed  by  the  old 
phj^dsta,  were  apparently  wholly  at  variance 
with  this  trnth.  When  two  elastic  billiard 
bolls  strike  each  other,  although  the  balls  may 
change  their  velocities,  the  total  moving  power 
will  be  nearly  the  same  after  the  collision 
aa  before  it;  but  when  two  inelastic  balls 
of  lead  strike,  there  ia  always  an  apparent 
destracUon  of  motion.  It  was  no  answer  to 
Bay  that  the  power  which  had  disappeared  as 
motion  had  done  its  work  in  chmging  the 
efaape  of  the  balls;  for  since  these  bodies  can- 
not recover  their  figure,  and  therefore  have 
not  the  potential  energy  of  elastic  bodies  under 
the  same  conditions,  there  must  be  an  annihi- 
lation of  power  if  the  external  phenomena  are 
the  only  effects  produced.  Bat  if,  as  onr 
theory  assnmes,  the  motion  is  simply  trans- 
ferred from  molar  to  molecniar  masses,  ^  is 
olev;  and  since  we  have  been  able  to  prove 
that  the  change  of  temperature  produced  in 
the  masses  is  die  eiact  mechanical  equivalent 
of  the  motion  lost,  we  think  we  are  justifledin 
oondnding  that  the  effects  ascribed  to  what 
we  call  heat  are  umply  manifestations  of  mo- 
lecular motion. — When  we  eome  to  conceive 
of  nutter  as  consisting  of  elastio  molecnlea 
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which  are  ever  in  motion  and  colliding  with 
each  other,  we  see  that  motion  must  be  readily 
communicated  from  one  part  of  snoh  a  system 
to  another ;  that  any  excess  of  energy  aoqnired 
by  any  part  must  be  rapidly  dissipated ;  and 
that  the  tendency  must  be  to  brmg  all  the 
molecules  to  the  same  condition.  Moreover, 
we  eee  Uiat  the  motion  must  spread  not  only 
through  the  molecules  of  the  same  body,  but 
also  from  one  body  to  another ;  for  everywhere 
in  nature  the  atmosphere  or  some  other  me- 
dium furnishes  lines  of  molecules  along  which 
the  energy  can  pass.  Now  exactly  this  is  tme 
of  heat.  When  a  heated  body  is  brought  into 
a  room,  the  heat  immediately  be^ns  to  spread 
through  anrrounding  objects,  and  the  process 
goes  on  nntil  all  are  rednced  to  what  we  call  a 
uniform  temperature,  that  is,  to  a  condition  in 
which  there  is  no  tendency  of  heat  to  pass 
from  one  to  the  other;  and  we  must  remember 
that  our  knowledge  of  temperature  and  our 
means  of  measnring  it  depend  wholly  on  this 
motion  of  heat.  We  say  that  one  body  has  a 
higher  t«mperature  or  is  hotter  than  another, 
if  when  brought  in  contact  heat  psssea  from 
the  first  to  the  second;  and  we  measure  the 
temperature  of  a  body  by  bringing  in  contact 
with  it  a  thermometer,  a  small  bulb  filled  willi 
mercury,  whose  narrow  neck  enables  us  to 
detect  the  slightest  change  in  the  volume  of 
the  enclosed  liquid.  As  this  volume  increases 
when  the  meroiu7  Is  heated,  and  diminishes 
when  it  is  cooled,  a  fixed  position  of  the  mer- 
cury column  indicE^tee  that  the  thermometer  is 
in  equilibrium  witli  the  body  to  be  tested,  and 
then  the  artificial  scale  enables  us  to  compare 
its  thermal  condition  with  freedng  and  boiling 
water. — Consider  neit  what  must  be  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  molecules  of  two 
bodies  at  the  same  temperature,  that  is,  in 
thermal  equilibrium.  The  molecular  theory  , 
aaeumes  that  all  the  molecules  of  the  same 
substance  are  alike  in  every  respect,  and  there- 
fore have  the  some  weight ;  and  hence,  in  con- 
sidering the  mutual  action  between  different 
SortJons  of  the  same  substance,  we  have  to 
eal  solely  with  the  collision  of  small  elastio 
masses  of  equal  weight.  Now  it  follows  from 
the  well  knownlaws  which  govern  the  collision 
of  elastic  bodies,  that  by  the  exchanges  of  velo- 
city which  follow  each  collision  the  different 
portions  which  we  are  considering  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  a  st&te  in  which  the  mean  velo- 
city of  the  molecules  in  each  part  must  be  e<^naL 
Of  coarse  the  mutual  interchange  of  velocities 
must  continue  after  tlie  equilibrium  is  eetab- 
lished,  but  the  loss  and  gain  on  either  side 
are  then  exactly  balanced.  It  follows  from 
this  that  when  two  portions  of  the  sane  anb- 
stance  are  in  thermal  equilibrium,  that  is,  at 
the  same  temperature,  the  molecules  of  each 
portion  have  the  same  mean  velocity.  It  will 
be  seen  however  that,  although  the  molecules 
of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  thermal  equilibrium' 
have  a  certain  constant  mean  velocity,  the 
velocity  of  the  individual  molecules  may  vary 
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Tet7  greaUf.  Indeed,  thii  most  remit  from 
th«  fortuitous  oolliBions,  which  will  cause  Telo- 
oitj  to  Menmolate  sometimeB  in  one  molecule 
and  sometimes  in  another,  while  oontignons 
tnoleoales  Buffer  a  corresponding  loss. — When 
we  oome  to  consider  next  the  mutual  action 
between  masses  of  difierent  substances,  con- 
■iai.ing  therefore  of  unlike  molecule*  having 
different  weights,  the  problem  becomes  more 
difficult,  because  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
collisions  of  nnequal  masses.  Still  the  same 
laws  as  before  give  ns  the  kej  to  the  solotion ; 
and  it  has  been  shown  by  Mazweli  and  Boltz- 
mann  that  in  all  cases,  when  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  is  reached,  the  mean  value  of  the 
moving  power  of  the  molecules  of  any  masses 
must  be  equal.  That  is,  in  genertu,  when 
any  two  bodies  have  the  same  temperature, 
Jn»V'=^'V'',  m  and  m'  representing  the 
weights  of  the  several  moleontes  of  the  two 
bodies,  while  V  and  V"  represent  the  mean 
of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  in  each  sys- 
tem. It  the  moleoalar  weights  are  equal, 
then  of  course  the  mean  veTooitiea  mnst  be 
equal,  as  just  stated;  but  if  the  weights  are 
nnequal,  then  the  lighter  moleonles  will  have 
on  the  average  a  greater  velocity.  In  any 
ease  V  :  y'=  i/ml ;  t/tn;  and  dnoe  we  can 
determine  the  relative  values  of  the  molecular 
weights,  we  can  calcnlate  the  ratio  between 
these  mean  values  of  the  molecular  velooitiea, 
assuming  of  course  that  the  two  substances 
compared  are  of  the  same  temperatarc  For 
example,  as  the  molecules  of  oxygen  gas  are  16 
times  heavier  than  those  of  hydrogen  gas,  the 
mean  valae  for  the  velocity  of  the  hydri^en 
molecnlea  at  any  given  teraperatare  will  be 
foar  times  as  great  as  that  for  the  oxygen 
moleonles.  It  tiins  appears  that  temperature 
is  a  condition  determined  by  molecular  motion, 
and  that  the  mean  value  of  ImT*  is  the  same 
for  all  bodies  at  the  same  temperature,  a  defi- 
nite value  oorresponding  to  each  temperatare, 
and  becoming  greater  or  less  as  the  temper- 
ature rises  or  falls.  This  product  is  the  true 
measure  of  temperatare,  and,  as  will  soon  ap- 
pear, this  measure  corresponds  to  that  obtained 
with  an  sir  thermometer. — We  know  as  yet 
bnt  little  m  regard  to  the  molecular  structure 
either  of  sotids  or  liquids,  but  the  three  great 
laws  which  define  the  aeriform  condition  of 
matter  may  be  shown  to  be  necessary  conse- 

Sienoes  of  the  mode  of  motion  which  our 
eory  assigns  to  the  molecules  of  gases.  Gas 
molecules,  as  we  have  seen,  move  with  perfect 
freedom  until  their  motion  is  altered  by  colli- 
sions either  with  each  other  or  agunst  some 
mrface;  and  our  theory  refers  the  pressure  of 
a  gas  against  the  surfaces  with  which  it  is  in 
contact  to  a  very  rapid  succession  of  small  im- 
pnlsea  which  produce  the  effect  of  a  oontinnona 
preasure.  Now  if  a  mass  of  oxygen,  for  exam- 
ple, is  confined  in  a  vessel,  each  of  the  oxygen 
moleonles  must  on  an  average  strike  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  the  same  nomher  of  times ;  and  »o 
long  as  the  temperature  is  constant,  it  must 


strike  vrith  an  impulse  of  the  same  average 
momentum.  Hence  each  must  oontribut«  at) 
equal  share  to  the  whole  preasure,  and  thia 
preasure  must  be  proportional  to  the  number 
of  oxygen  molecules  in  the  vessel,  or  in  other 
words  to  the  density  of  the  gas.  Kelt  let 
OS  assume  that  we  have  two  similar  veesela 
of  equal  capacity  containing  different  gases, 
both  at  the  sune  temperature  and  tenaitai, 
one  filled  for  example  with  hydrogen  and 
the  other  with  oxygen  gas.  According  to  our 
theory,  if  the  temperatures  are  the  same,  tho 
moving  power  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
molecules  ranst  be  the  same;  that  is,  IrnV's! 
^m'V",  as  above.  Hence  mV  :  m'V— V  ;  V, 
or  the  momentum  of  the  two  kinds  of  mole- 
cules, which  is  the  measure  of  the  pressures 
they  exert,  mnst  be  inversely  proportiMial  to 
their  respective  velocities.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  swifter  molecules  will  strike  tho 
sUes  of  the  vessels  a  greater  number  of  times 
in  a  second,  the  number  of  impulses  in  a  given 
time  tieing  proportional  to  the  req>ective  velocn- 
ties;  orn  :  n'=V  :  V.  Hence, ninV=n'fn'V'; 
that  is,  each  molecnle  of  hydrogen  wUl  pro- 
duce in  a  given  time  the  same  effect  as  eacfa 
molecule  of  oxygen,  the  leas  moraeDtam  being 
compensated  by  the  greater  frequency  of  the 
impulses.  Bnt  if  the  moleciUe  of  hydrogen 
thus  becomes  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
the  molecule  of  oxygen  in  producing  preasm^ 
then  the  same  effect  can  be  produced  in  the 
two  vessels  only  by  the  same  number  of  mole- 
cules. In  other  words,  equal  vtdnmes  of  two 
gases  at  the  same  temperatare  and  ten^n 
must  contsin  the  same  number  of  molecoles ; 
and  this  is  the  very  important  law  first  an- 
nounoed  by  Avogadro  ana  afterward  confirmed 
by  Ampere. — Next  connder  what  mnst  be  the 
effect  on  a  confined  mass  of  gas  of  an  increase 
of  temperature.  Assume  tliat  we  be^  with 
a  closed  vessel  filled  with  air  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice,  and  with  a  tension  mea- 
sured by  a  oolnmn  of  mercnry  ST3  millimetrea 
high  in  a  connectine  barometer.  An  increase 
of  temperature  will  augment  the  velodity  of 
the  moleoole,  and  the  effect  of  each  mokcn- 
tar  impulse  upon  the  exposed  surface  of  mer- 
cury will  be  iuoreased  in  proportion  to  the 
velocity;  but  beddes  this,  each  molecnle  will 
now  strike  the  mercury  a  greater  number  of 
times  in  a  second,  greater  again  in  proportion 
to  its  velocity,  so  that  the  part  of  the  preaanro 
due  to  each  molecule  will  vary  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  As  the  total  effect  is  but  the  ag- 
gregate of  these  molecular  impulses,  and  tbs 
number  of  molecules  acting  is  aasnmed  to  be 
constant,  it  is  evident  that  the  meroury  ool- 
nmn, which  is  the  measure  of  the  preasure  or 
tension  of  this  confined  gas.  must  rise  in  pro- 
portion as  the  product  im¥*  increases ;  and 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  all  gaa  moleonlea  are 
meobaaicBll;  equivalent,  the  effect  mnst  be  the 
same  whether  our  vessel  be  filled  widi  air  or 
with  any  other  gas.  Now  this  prodnct  is  our 
theoretical  measure  of  temperatore,  and  the 
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1  ^paratas  is  &  possible  form  of  ur 
thermometer,  which  is  the  most  acoartte  mea- 
sure of  temperature  we  empio;';  and  thus  it 
appears  that  oar  best  practice  is  in  harmonj 
with  our  theory.  ETiaentlj,  if  we  could  re- 
duce the  temperatnre  of  the  confined  gas  in- 
definitely, we  shooid  at  last  bring  the  moleciilea 
to  rest.  Tbej  wonld  then  exert  no  pressure, 
and  the  merenir  column  in  our  baroineter 
would  fall  to  its  lowest  level.  This  condition 
would  be  theoreticall;  the  absolute  lero,  and 
ODT  air  thermometer  shows  what  the  relation 
of  this  point  must  be  to  oar  ordinary  standard 
of  temperatnre,  the  oentigratle  scale. — Begin- 
ning with  the  apporatas  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed above,  the  temperature  of  the  air  bwng 
that  of  melting  ioe  or  0°  0.,  and  the  tennon  978 
millimetrea,  let  as  heat  it  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  100°  C.  We  know  hy  experi- 
ment that  if  the  volume  of  the  air  is  kept  con- 
stant the  meroarj  colnmn,  which  meaaores  the 
tension,  would  rise  to  S78  millimetres.  Hence, 
under  tike  condlldone  aasomed  and  according  to 
our  method  of  gradnatiog  thermometers,  each 
centigrade  d^ree  corresponds  to  one  millime- 
tre In  the  height  of  this  mercury  column.  If 
the  instrument  is  now  cooled  through  100°  0., 
that  ia,  if  the  temperature  is  reduced  again  to 
0"  C,  the  mercury  column  will  of  course  fall 
100  miUiraetres;  and  therefore  if  cooled  S78° 
0.,  that  is,  S7S°  below  the  centigrade  zero,  the 
tension  should  become  nothing.  Or  if,  accord- 
ing to  oar  mode  of  estimating  temperature  by 
the  air  thermometer,  we  define  a  centrigrade 
degree  as  a  difference  of  temperatnre,  which  at 
any  partof  the  scale  determines  in  a  confined 
mase  of  gaa  a  difference  of  tension  eqnal  to  >f, 
of  the  teaaion  at  the  temperature  of  meltmg 
ioe,  then  the  absolute  zero  of  heat  is  at  — 2TS 
on  the  scale  so  defined.  Such  a  definition, 
however,  gives  oa  no  positive  knowledge  of 
tbe  relations  of  the  absolute  lero  to  natural 
phenomena,  bb  a  simple  consideration  will 
ahow. — Starting  from  tue  self-evident  proposi- 
tion that  tbe  quantity  of  heat  liberated  by 
burning  fuel  nnaer  constant  conditiona  ia  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  fuel  burned,  we  may 
use  the  weight  of  some  combustible  of  con- 
stant nature,  like  hydrogen,  as  a  measure  of 
qnantitiee  of  heat.  Now  taking  the  cose  we 
hare  assumed  of  a  confined  mass  of  air  having 
a  tendon  of  887  millimetres  at  tbe  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  we  can  say  in  general  that,  so 
far  SB  acourate  observations  have  been  made, 
equal  increments  of  heat  measured  by  the  fuel 
standard  canse  equal  increments  of  tension,  and 
equal  decrement*  of  heat  eqaal  decrements  of 
tensjon.  Moreover,  it  would  be  possible  in  a 
given  case  to  oalcnlate  from  experimental  data, 
at  least  approximately,  the  amount  of  combus- 
tible which  would  be  required  to  increase  the 
tension  of  a  confined  maw  of  air  one  milli- 
metre ;  and  the  theory  of  tbe  air  thermometer, 
ow  standard  of  temperatures,  is  based  on  the 
conclunon  that  twice  this  amonnt  of  combus- 
tibla  would  increase  tbe  tendon  two  milli- 
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metres,  three  times  the  amount  three  millime- 
tres, and  so  on.  If  this  is  true  indefinitely, 
and  it  tbe  tension  aotualt;  increases  or  dimin- 
ishee  by  a  constant  quantity,  through  all  parts 
of  the  scale,  on  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
the  same  quantity  of  beat  (measured  by  the  ' 
fuel  standard),  then  we  have  real  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  the  absolute  zero.  We  can 
say  of  a  mass  of  matter  that  it  contains  as 
much  heat  as  would  be  generated  by  burning 
a  given  weight  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  that  if 
this  limited  amount  of  heat  were  removed  its 
temperature  would  be  reduced  to  absolute 
zero.  But  unfortunately  ^e  accurate  experi- 
ments on  the  expansion  of  gases  by  beat  nave 
been  confined  within  such  narrow  limits  of 
temperature,  and  onr  means  of  connecting  the 
observedeffectswiththeamoantof  fuel  burned, 
the  only  legitimate  measure  of  thermal  diSer- 
ences,  are  so  indirect,  that  we  must  generalize 
very  cantioosly;  and  it  ia  possible  that  the 
law  to  which  our  observations  appear  to  point 
would  totally  fw!  when  the  differences  of  tem- 
perature became  extreme.  Still  there  are 
several  independent  phenomena  which  seem  to 
confirm  this  law,  and  indicate  that  the  absolute 
zero,  as  defined  above,  is  a  reality  and  not  an 
assumption.  Bat  even  as  an  assumption  tbe 
absolute  zero  is  on  msny  accounts  a  more  con- 
venient point  to  count  from  than  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ioe.  By  adding  S7S°  to 
temperatures  expressed  in  centigrade  degrees, 
we  obtain  what  we  may  call  the  absolute 
temperature;  and  we  find  by  eij)eriment,  aa 
our  theory  requires,  that  the  tension  of  a  con- 
fined mass  of  any  gas  is  proportional  to  the 
absolute  temperature  thus  expreased.  This  is 
a  modem  way  of  expressing  the  law  discov- 
ered by  Charles  that  eqnal  changes  of  tempera- 
ture cause  the  same  relative  changes  of  volume 
or  tension  in  all  aeriform  bodies.  Tbos  it  is 
that  the  molecular  theory  explains,  and  indeed 
predicts,  the  mechanical  conaidon  of  aMform 
bodies.  We  have  only  been  able  to  give  the 
general  features  of  the  reasoning.  The  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  the  several  theorems 
is  based  on  a  beautiful  appUcation  of  the  doC' 
trine  of  averages  in  tbe  calculus  of  probabil- 
ities, and  for^iswe  must  refer  the  mathemat- 
ical reader  to  the  classical  works  of  Clausius. 
— Let  as  next  oonsider  some  of  the  qualities 
or  relations  of  molecules  of  different  kinds, 
which  can  be  deduced  by  a  similar  course  of 
reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
if  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  cont^n  the  same 
number  of  molecules,  the  relative  weights  of 
these  molecules  must  be  the  same  as  the  rela- 
tive weights  of  the  equal  gas  volumes.  Thus, 
a  cubic  centimetre  of  oxygen  weighs  16  times 
as  much  as  a  cubic  centimetre  of  hydrogen 
under  the  same  conditions;  and  if  there  Is  iu 
each  cubic  centimetre  the  same  number  of  mo- 
lecules, each  molecule  of  oxygen  must  weigh 
16  times  as  much  as  each  molecule  of  hydro- 
gen. In  general,  the  number  which  expreaeee 
tiie  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  with  referenoe  to 
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hjdrogeD,  expresses  also  the  w^ght  of  a  mole- 
cole  of  that  substance  vith  reference  to  the 
hTdrogeii  Tnoleoule.  It  must  be  remembered 
moreover  tliat  aa  the  molecule  of  hydrogeii  is 

a  definite  mass,  itfi  weight  most  be  a  d^n.it« 
quantity,  however  small,  and  maf  therefore  be 
used  as  a  standard  of  weight  like  a  grain  or  a 
gramme.  When  therefore  we  determine  the 
speciflo  gravity  of  a  ges  with  reference  to  hy- 
drogen, we  thereb;  determine  the  weight  of  a 
molecule  of  that  aSriform  gabstanoe  in  terms 
of  this  molecular  anit.  For  reaaons  based  on 
chemical  relations  we  have  actually  adopted  aa 
the  unit  of  molecular  weight  one  half  of  a 
hydrogen  molecule,  which  we  oall  a  hydrogen 
atom;  and  hence  in  the  system  in  use  the  mo- 
leoular  weight  of  a  substance  is  eqaal  to  twice 
its  specific  gravity  in  the  state  of  gas  referred 
to  hydrogen.  As  this  unit  of  molecnlar  weight, 
although  a  oiagnitade  of  a  very  different  order, 
is  as  definite  a  maas  of  matter  as  a  grain  or  a 
gramme,  we  shall  aid  our  oonceptjons  by  giv- 
ing to  it  a  definite  name;  and  since  the  mass 
of  a  cable  decimetre  of  hydrogen  has  been 
called  a  orith,  the  word  microcrith  will  suggest 
both  the  nature  of  the  molecular  unit  and  the 
order  of  its  magnitude.  Bomembering  then 
that  the  microcrith  is  the  weight  of  the  hydro- 
gen atom,  and  that  this  is  one  half  of  the  hy- 
drogen molecule,  we  shall  he  nnderstood  when 
for  the  future  we  estimate  molecular  weights 
in  miorocriths.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  known  pressure  which  a  gas 
exerts  against  the  sides  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel pves  data  from  which  we  can  calcniate  the 
mean  velocity  ot  the  molecular  motion  under 
determinate  conditions.  Consider  for  exam- 
ple a  eabio  metre  of  hydrogen  gas  at  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice  and  under  a  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere.  This  aeriform  mass  weighs 
0'08BB4  of  a  kilogramme,  and  exerts  a  pressure 
of  10,382'6fl  kilogrammes  agaiQst  each  face. of 
the  cubic  enclosnre.  This  pressure  balances 
the  molecular  bombardment,  and  the  momen- 
tum of  the  bombardment  thus  resisted  during 
one  second  must  be  equal  to  that  which  the 
pressure  would  produce  during  the  same  period 
if  aotii^  on  a  mass  of  matter  free  to  move. 
If  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  place  of  observa- 
tion imparts  to  one  kilogramme  of  matter  a 
velocity  of  d'8088  metres  a  second,  then  this 
momentum  must  be  equal  to  e-80SS  x  10,S8S-S6 
=101,854.  To  find  the  momentum  of  the  mo- 
lecalor  bombardment  against  the  cube  face,  we 
must  conceive  of  the  mass  of  hydrogen  divi- 
ded by  planes  .parallel  to  the  face  in  qneation 
into  very  thin  sections,  which  are  not  thicker 
than  the  length  of  the  mean  path  of  a  mole- 
cule, and  between  which  the  motion  may  be  re- 
garded as  uniform.  Let  V  represent  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  molecules,  moving  of  conrae 
in  til  (Ureotions,  and  «  one  of  the  components 
of  this  velocity  resolved  perpendicularly  to 
the  face  of  the  cnhe  we  are  considering,  and 
estimated  of  course  as  so  many  metres  a  sec- 
ond.    Limiting  our  attention  to  this  compo- 


whole  number  ot  the  hydrogen  molecmes  with- 
in the  enclosare  aa  moving  at  any  instant  with 
the  mean  velocity  u  on  lines  nonnal  to  the  face 
of  the  cube  we  are  considering,  and  directed 
either  toward  this  face  or  ila  opposite;  and, 
eince  equilibrium  is  muntuned,  it  is  evident 


evident  that  the  presinre  against  the  face  of 
the  cube  must  be  the  sum  of  these  two  mo- 
lecular streams,  that  from  the  face  aa  well  aa 
that  toward  it.  If  the  molecules  moved  onlv 
one  metre  each  second,  it  is  manifest  that  each 
molecule  would  on  the  average  move  through 
the  length  of  the  cnbe  in  a  second,  were  it  not 
that  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  continually 
being  altered  by  oollision  vrith  other  moleoulesL 
But  although  the  path  of  any  one  moleeule  may 
be  very  abort,  yet,  oa  the  moloonlea  perfectly 
transmit  their  motion  at  each  collision,  and  bm 
the  motion  is  always  carried  forward  by  a  series 
of  perfectly  similar  masses,  the  result  ia  the 
same  as  if  tJie  same  one  had  moved  through  the 
whole  distance.  There  is  therefore  constantly 
passing  between  the  small  sections  we  have 
assumed,  and  also  beating  against  the  oppodte 
faces  of  the  cnbe,  the  same  nmuber  of  molo- 
culeaasif  the  two  streams  were  continaous.  If 
the  velocity  were  only  a  metre  a  second,  there 
must  pass  every  section  in  one  or  the  other 
direction,  and  b«at  against  one  or  tiie  other  of 
the  two  oppiosite  faces  ot  the  cube  daring  each 
second,  a  number  of  molecnlea,  which  we  will 
represent  by  n,  equal  to  tiie  whole  number  of 
molecules  in  the  cube;  and  sinoe  the  velocity 
we  are  considering  is  v,  the  nnmber  of  mole- 
cules thus  passing  on  striking  must  be  n«.  If 
now  m  represents  the  weight  of  each  mole- 
cule, then  the  total  momentum  reusted  by  the 
cube  face  each  second  must  be  uintf",  which 
is  equal,  as  we  have  before  seen,  to  101,854. 
But  m  the  expression  mnw'=101,354the  valno 
mn  is  simply  the  wei|^t  of  the  cnhio  metre 
of  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  and  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmo^here,  or 
0'08964  of  a  kilogramme;  so  that  u*=101,S54 
-i-0'08954=!,181,940.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  u  is  only  one  of  the  eom- 
ponents  of  the  molecular  velocity,  that  p«^ 
pendicular  to  one  pair  ot  the  cube  faces ;  and 
m  order  to  determine  the  actual  veloci^,  V, 
we  must  take  int«  consideration  the  other  two 
oomponents,  which  are  normal  to  the  other 
two  pairs  of  the  cnbe  faces;  for  V"=«'-(- 
e'-f-w'.  Now,  although  the  values  of  these 
components  tor  individnal  molecules  mi^  vary 
between  the  widest  limits,  yet  their  average 
values  must  be  equal ;  for  otherwise  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  oonid  not  be,  as  it  is,  eoual  in 
the  directions  of  these  components.  If  then 
our  letters  represent  these  average  values,  V* 
=3u'=8,S95,820,  and  Y=l,843  metres  a  sec- 
ond. The  absolute  velocity  of  the  hydrogen 
molecules' being  now  known  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice,  we  eaa  readily  ovulate 
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tiM  Telocity  for  any  other  temperatnre.  For 
if  tlie  temperfltorefl  are  estimated  on  the  abeo- 
Inte  eeale,  we  have,  as  has  been  shown,  T  -.  T 
=imV' :  iMV,  and  hence  V :  V'=  VT  :  yl'. 
For  example,  the  Telocity  of  the  hydrogen 
molecntes  at  the  temperature  of  boiUng  water 
would  be  found  by  Uie  proportion  1,848  :  V 
=  V279  :  ^378.  Knowing  now  the  Telocity 
of  the  hydrogen  molecnle  at  any  temperatnre, 
we  can  find  the  Telocity  ot  erery  other  mole- 
cule whose  molecnlar  weight  is  known.  Since 
for  any  pTen  temperature  ^V'=lm'V'',  we 
hare  V  :  V'=  Vm' :  *'m.  For  the  oiygen 
molecules  which  weigh  S2  microcriths  we  have 
at  the  temperature  <rf  melting  ice  1,848  :  V'= 
V82  :  ^2,  and  Y'=46I  metres  a  second.  The 
Telocity  of  the  molecules  of  the  heavier  gases 
is  still  less,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  Tory  great  as 
compared  with  that  obtained  with  projectiles. 
—The  weight  and  velodty  of  the  molecnlea  of 


ealoulated  are  very  well  determined.  Bnt  the 
molecalar  relations  we  have  next  to  consider 
oanuot  be  ascertained  with  the  same  accuracy, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  only  roQgh  approii- 
mationa.  Horever,  the  methods  by  which 
diey  have  been  calculated  cannot  be  described 
in  a  few  words,  end  we  can  therefore  only 
etate  here  the  general  results.  As  we  have 
shown,  the  molecales  of  a  gas  are  flying  about 
in  all  directions  with  great  Telocity  ;  those  of 
the  air,  for  example,  about  17  miles  a  miuot«. 
Conld  we  by  any  means  turn  into  oue  direc- 
tion the  actual  motion  in  the  moleculee  of  what 
we  call  atili  air,  this  air  would  at  once  become 
&  wind  blowing  17  miles  a  minote,  and  exerting 
a  destmotive  power  compared  with  which  that 
of  the  most  violent  tornado  is  feeble.  We  are 
nnconscions  of  the  moleoolar  storm  which  is 
constantly  beating  around  ns  only  because  it 
beats  equally  in  all  directions  at  once.  Ob- 
TiODsly,  liowever,  an  immense  nomber  of  small 
maaeea  of  matter  cannot  be  flying  in  every 
possible  direction  without  constantly  striking 
each  other,  and  eTery  time  two  molecntes  come 
into  collision  the  paths  of  both  are  changed, 
and  frequently  reversed ;  so  that  although  they 
moTe  with  such  f^eat  velocity  they  make  very 
stow  progress.  When  a  jar  of  ammonia  gas, 
for  example,  is  opened  in  a  lecture  room,  a 
sensible  time  elapses  before  its  poogent  odor 
is  perceived  even  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
and  a  Wg  time  posses  before  it  reaches  the 
distant  end  of  the  hall.  Nevertheless,  the 
inotecales  of  ammonia  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
tnre move  over  20  miles  a  minnte,  and  woald 
flash  over  the  hall  were  they  not  joatled  about 
by  the  molecules  of  dr.  Still,  although  the 
process  is  a  slow  one,  the  gas  does  difFnse  itself 
throngh  the  air,  and  we  can  easily  devise  ex- 
perimentfl  to  twt  the  rate  of  progress.  The 
phenomena  of  which  out  lUastratlon  is  a  ungle 
example  ore  among  the  most  iostmctlTe  efFeote 
of  molecalar  motion,  and  under  the  name  dif- 
foMon  of  gases  they  have  long  been  studied. 
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It  was  discovered  bv  the  late  Dr.  Graham  that 
two  gases  diffuse  throngh  each  other  at  rates 
whicn  are  inTersely  proportional  to  the  Hguare 
roots  of  their  densities,  and  this  empiricu  law 
strongly  oonfinns  the  molecular  theory ;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  molecular  velocities,  which 
most  determine  the  relative  rates  of  di&nsion, 
also  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
sitiee.  More  recently  the  aifTneion  of  gaaes 
has  been  studied  by  Loschmidt  of  Vienna,  who 
measured  the  absolute  as  well  as  the  relative 
rates.  He  placed  the  two  gases  in  similar  por- 
tions of  the  same  vertical  tube,  the  lighter  over 
the  heavier,  and  after  allowing  them  to  diffuse 
during  an  observed  time  closed  a  sliding  valve 
which  divided  the  two  portions,  and  then  by 
chemical  analysis  determined  the  amount  of 
gaa  which  had  passed  in  the  two  directions. 
According  to  our  theory,  the  molecules  of  still 
air  must  idso  travel  from  place  to  place  in  the 
some  halting  manner  as  the  gases ;  only  we 
haTe  not  the  means  of  noting  their  progress. 
NoTertheleas,  by  commnnioating  momentum  or 
heat  to  one  portion  of  a  mass  of  ur,  under 
such  conditions  as  to  aToid  the  effect  of  cur^ 
rents,  and  observing  the  rates  at  which  the 
momentum  or  heat  spread  by  means  of  phe- 
nomena depending  on  these  effects,  we  obtain 
data  by  which  we  can  estimate  approximately 
the  traTelling  power  of  the  molecales.    Such 

Shenomena  depend  on  modes  of  diffusion,  and 
laxwell  diBdnguishes  between  what  he  terms 
the  diffusion  of  mass,  the  diffusion  of  momen- 
tum, and  the  diffusion  of  energy.  Taking  then 
into  consideration  the  obvious  principle  that 
the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  and 
the  longer  their  path  between  successive  colli- 
sions the  faster  they  must  travel,  and  remem- 
bering that  we  know  the  velocity  of  their  actual 
motion,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  experiments 
on  the  three  kinds  of  diffusion  would  give  us 
the  means  of  calculating  what  Clausius  calls  the  . 
mean  path  of  a  molecule,  that  is,  the  average 
distance  travelled  by  a  molecule  between  one 
collision  and  another;  and  further,  that  from 
the  velocity  and  mean  path  we  can  estimate  the 
number  of  collisions  in  a  second.  Of  course  the 
mean  path  Tories  for  different  molecules  and 
under  different  conditions.  That  these  paths 
should  be  very  short  we  should  expect,  hot  our 
calculations  surprise  ut  by  showing  that  they  are 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  waves 
of  tight,  and  that  the  number  of  ooUisions  in  a 
second  is  to  be  numbered  by  thousands  of  mil- 
lions. No  wonder  that  although  the  molecules 
move  so  swiftly,  they  make  so  little  progress. 
— As  has  already  been  said,  tlie  phenomena  at- 
tending the  condensation  of  a  gas  to  a  liquid 
have  the  appearance  of  the  crowding  togeth- 
er of  hard  masses,  and  eoggeet  the  conception 
that  in  the  hquid  state  the  molecules  are  as 
near  together  as  when  they  come  into  col- 
lision in  the  state  of  gas.  If  this  conception 
is  accurate,  the  spedfic  gravity  of  a  liquid  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  its  molecules,  and  the 
diameter  of  a  molecnle  is  the  distance  between 
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Ibe  oentres  of  two  adjaoentnusBesioihe  liquid 
state.  It  is  generaUj  aaramed  that  the  per- 
fect elasticitj  of  tba  moleculeB  reaults  from  tm 
elastic  atmosphere,  perhaps  the  ether,  which 
mrroiinds  them,  ana  in  a  gae  we  dUtinguish 
between  what  we  call  the  tree  path  of  the  mo- 
lecule and  that  portion  of  its  motion  dDrini 
which  the  path  is  changed  bj  collision ;  and 
the  prindpal  difference  between  a  gas  and  a 
liqnid  seems  to  he,  that  while  in  a  gas  the 
molecnles  are  almost  all  the  time  on  the 
wing,  in  a  liquid  thej  are  always  in  a  state 
of  close  encounter  with  each  other,  and  bare 
hardtj  aaj  free  path.  When  therefore  we 
define  tba  diameter  of  a  molecule  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  two  adjacent 
molecnles  in  the  liquid  state,  we  of  conrse  in- 
dade  the  molecular  atmosphere,  or  at  least  bo 
much  of  it  as  prodnoes  an  appreciable  effect  in 
the  coUieion.  If  then  we  thus  define  the  diam- 
eter of  a  molecule,  it  is  evident  that  we  can 
determine  the  relative  diameters  of  molecules 
of  different  substances  by  comparing  their 
densities  in  the  afiriform  and  liquid  stateM. 
For  the  densities  of  the  gases  give  as  the  rela- 
ti7e  weights  of  these  molecules,  and  the  den- 
sities of  the  liquids  the  weights  of  the  nnit 
volume  of  the  liquids.  Benoe,  by  dividing  the 
latter  by  the  former,  we  learn  the  relative 
nnmber  of  molecules  in  these  equal  volumes, 
and  from  this  we  st  once  deduce  the  relative 
volumes  of  the  molecules  and  their  relative 
diameters.  Moreover,  as  these  results  agree 
very  remarkably  with  those  obtained  by  other 
means,  we  feel  great  confidence  in  the  assump- 
tion on  which  they  are  based;  and  !f  onr 
knowledge  in  regard  to  them  is  not  precise,  it 
is  at  least  approximate. — We  next  come  to  a 
class  of  molecular  data  of  which  our  knowl- 
edge ia  not  only  not  preciee,  hnt  not  even  defi- 
nite, and  whose  assigned  valaes  can  only  be 
regarded  oa  probable  conjectures.  Loschmidt 
haa  dedaced  from  the  principles  of  molecular 
mechanics  the  following  theorem:  "As  the 
volome  of  a  gas  is  to  the  combined  volume  of 
all  the  molecnles  contained  in  it,  so  is  the  mean 
path  of  a  molecale  to  one  eighth  of 
eter."    Since  we  know  at  ' 

the  other  three  qnantlties,  „  

by  this  proportion  to  calculate  the  absolnte 
molecular  diameters.  Accordingly,  Uaxwell 
has  calculated  from  Loschmidt's  data  that  "the 
uze  of  the  molecnles  of  hydrogen  is  such  that 
two  million  of  tbem  in  a  row  would  occupy  a 
inillimetre,  and  a  million  million  million  mil- 
lion of  them  would  weigh  between  four  and 
five  grammes ;"  and  fnr^er,  that  "  in  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  any  gas  at  standard  pressnre  and 
temperature  there  are  ahont  IB  million  million 
million  molecnles."  Striking  as  these  results 
are,  they  depend  on  so  many  nncertain  elements 
that  they  most  be  accepted  with  caution.  Stilt 
It  should  be  added  that  from  several  wholly 
independent  data,  snch  as  the  lengths  of  lomi- 
noni  waves,  the  thickness  of  soap  bubbles,  and 
the  electric  properties  of  metals,  Sir  William 


Thomson  has  deduced  valoea  of  the  n 
magnitudes  which  are  consistent  with  the  nnm- 
bers  Inst  given,  and  has  proved  that  these  mag- 
nitndes  must  fall  within  certain  limits,  whion, 
thongh  too  wide  to  secure  entire  confidence  in 
bis  methods,  at  least  fix  the  order  of  the  mig- 
nitodes. — In  preparing  tliis  article  we  have 
been  gnaiij  indebted  to  the  lecture  on  mole- 
cnles delivered  before  the  British  association 
at  Bradford  in  September,  1873,  by  Prof.  Max- 
well, and  to  snm  up  what  we  have  said  of 
the  physical  relations  of  molecules  we  repro- 
dnce  from  this  lecture  the  table  of  molecular 
magnitudes,  in  which  the  valnes  are  classed  ac- 
cording to  the  completeness  of  our  knowledge 
in  regud  to  them : 
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"These  condderations  will  show  how  definite 
the  idea  of  the  molecule  has  become  in  the 
mind  of  the  physicist.  It  is  no  longer  a  meta- 
physical abstraction,  hot  a  reality  about  which 
he  reasons  as  confidently  and  as  successfully  as 
he  does  abont  the  planets.  He  no  longer  con- 
nects with  this  term  the  ideas  of  infinite  hard- 
ness, absolute  rigidity,  and  other  incredible  as- 
sumptions which  have  bronght  the  idea  of  a 
limited  divisibility  into  disrepute.  His  mole- 
cules are  definite  masses  of  matter,  esoeedinglj 
small  hut  still  not  immeaanrable ;  and  they 
are  the  points  of  triplication  to  which  he  trsM* 
the  action  of  the  forces  with  which  be  has  to 
deal.  These  molecules  are  to  the  physloiM 
real  magnitudes,  which  are  no  further  removed 
from  our  ordinary  experience  on  the  one  mde 
than  are  the  magnitudes  of  astronomy  on  the 
other.  The  old  metaphysical  question  in  re- 
gard to  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  which 
was  snob  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  last 
century,  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  preeent 
conception.  Were  we  small  enongh  to  ne  able 
to  grasp  the  moleculea,  we  might  he  able  to 
split  them,  and  so  were  we  large  enough  we 
might  be  able  to  crock  the  earth  ;  hnt  we  have 
made  snfGdent  advance  since  the  days  of  the 
old  controversy  to  know  that  qnestions  of  this 
sort^  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  are 
both  irrelevaat  and  absurd.     The  geologist 
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tears  the  eartik  to  pieces,  and  so  does  the 
chemist  deal  icith  the  molecnles;  bat  to  the 
astronomer  the  earth  is  a  unit,  and  so  is  the 
molecule  to  the  physicist.  The  word  molecule, 
which  means  simply  a  small  mass  of  matter, 
expresses  oar  modem  conception  far  better 
than  the  old  word  atom,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Qreek  a  privative  and  Tl/aiu,  and  means 
therefore  iudiTisible.  In  the  paper  jost  re- 
ferred to.  Sir  W.  Thomson  osea  the  word 
atom  in  the  seose  of  moleoale,  and  this  con- 
fnsion  of  the  two  terms  is  still  common.  Wc 
shall  give  to  the  word  atom  an  ntterlj  differ- 
ent  significstion,  whioh  we  mast  be  carefal  not 
to  oonfonnd  with  that  of  molecule.  In  oar 
modem  chemistrr  the  two  terms  stand  for 
whoUj  different  ideas,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
atom  ia  the  anit  of  the  onemist  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  molecale  is  the  imit  of  the  ph  jh- 
iciat."  (The  writer  of  this  article,  in  "The 
New  Chemistry,"  page  86,  New  York,  1874.) 
— The  chemist  staoiee  tlie  molecular  theory 
from  a  point  of  view  qnite  different  from  that 
of  the  physicist.  To  the  physicist  the  mole- 
onlee  are  the  points  of  application  of  those 
forces  which  determine  or  modify  the  physical 
condition  ol  bodies,  and  he  defines  molecnles 
as  the  small  particles  of  taiatter  whioh  under 
the  infloence  of  these  forces  act  as  units.  To 
the  chemist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecnles 
determine  those  differences  which  distin^ish 
eabstaoces.  Sngar,  for  example,  has  the  qaal- 
itJes  which  we  associate  with  that  name,  be- 
oanse  it  is  an  aeategBia  of  molecatea  which 
have  those  qoahties.  Divide  up  a  lump  of 
sugar  as  small  as  you  please :  the  smalleBt  mass 
that  yon  can  recognize  still  has  the  qualidw  of 
sugar ;  and  so  it  mast  be  if  jon  continue  the 
division  down  to  the  molecoles;  and  so  is  it 
with  every  substance.  It  is  the  molecules  in 
which  the  qualities  iohere.  Hence  the  chem- 
ist's definition  of  a  molecule :  The  smallest 
particles  of  a  substance  in  whioh  its  qaalitiea 
inhere.  By  no  physical  process,  that  is,  by  no 
prooess  which  leaves  the  qualities  of  a  sub^ 
stance  essentially  unchanged,  is  snbdivisioD 
carried  beyond  the  moleciSeB.  The  molecales 
can  however  be  divided,  but  by  the  divifuon 
you  destroy  the  substance ;  new  substances 
resnit,  and  you  have  what  is  called  a  chemical 
prooess.  The  distiDgnisbing  feature  of  a  chem- 
ical change  is  simply  this :  From  one  or  more 
substauoes  one  or  more  new  subetancea  are 
produced,  and  according  to  the  molecular  the- 
ory these  changes  depend  on  the  reciprocal 
action  of  different  kinds  of  molecules  on  each 
other.  The  molecules  become  subdivided,  and 
new  molecules  ore  formed  by  a  new  grouping 
of  the  fragments.  And  here  chemistry  comes 
in  to  substantiate  the  molecular  theory  with 
most  important  evidence.  If  in  a  cbemicsl 
ohsnge  the  reaction  takes  place  between  mole- 
oules,  then  we  should  expect  that  the  weights 
of  the  snbatances  involTed  in  the  process  would 
bear  some  rimple  relation  to  the  weighte  of 
tbejr  molecules,  as  determined    by  physical 
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methods.    Now  this  b  ezsctiy  what  we  find  to 

be  true.  It  is  the  great  law  of  chemistry  that 
in  every  chemical  process  definite  proportions 
are  preserved  between  the  weighte  botJi  of  the 
factors  and  of  the  products  of  the  change;  and 
wherever  observation  is  possible  it  has  been 
found  that  these  weights  bear  a  dmple  relation 
to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  substances  in  thei 
state  of  gas,  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  are' 
the  measures  of  the  molecular  weights  of  tJiese 
substances.  A  few  eisroples  will  illustrate 
this  point.  When  hydrochloric  acid  gas  com- 
bines with  ammonia  to  form  amnionic  chloride 
(sal  ammoniac),  S6'6  parts  by  weight  of  the 
former  unite  with  17  parts  of  the  latter.  Now 
the  specific  gravities  of  these  two  gases  with 
reference  to  hydrogen  are  by  observation 
]6'82  and  8'G3  respectively,  and  the  molecular 
weights  86'5  and  17  microcriths,  very  nearly, 
When  water  is  decomposed,  9  parts  by  weight 
of  water  yield  8  parts  of  oxjgen  gas  sua  1 
part  of  hydrogen.  The  specific  gravities  of 
the  sever^  substances  in  tlie  state  of  gas  are 
(by  observation)  8-98.  16'Bfi,  and  1,  end  the 
weights  of  the  molecniee  therefore  18,  82,  and 
3  microcriths,  very  nesrly.  Examples  like 
these  mi^ht  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The 
relation  is  very  simple.  The  chemical  pro> 
portions  are  always  very  nearly  eitlier  as 
the  molecular  weights,  deduced  from  the  gas 
densities,  or  as  some  simple  whole  multiples 
of  these  weights;  a  fact  wbich  wonderfully 
confirms  the  molecular  theory. — But  it  may 
be  asked,  why  is  not  the  relation  just  de- 
scribed absolute }  First,  because  a  certain 
amount  of  error  of  observation  is  inherent  in 
sll  measurement,  and  the  determinations  of  gas 
densities  are  uecuUarly  exposed  te  errors  of 
this  kind;  and  secondly,  and  chiefly,  because 
the  vapors,  on  whioh  we  mostly  experiment, 
are  not  in  the  condition  of  perfect  gases.  Tha^ 
do  not  perfectly  obey  the  law  of  Mariotte^ 
and,  as  the  molecular  theory  shows,  it  is  only 
when  they  exactly  obey  this  Isw  that  they 
contain  the  some  number  of  molecules  in  the 
unit  volume,  and  that  their  denuties  are  the 
measures  of  their  molecular  weights.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  perfect  gases  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of.  observations  is  very 
close;  but  with  most  vapors,  especially  when 
near  the  point  of  condensation  to  liquids,  we 
oon  only  expect  to  find  an  approximation.  It 
is  evident  moreover  that  the  definite  propor- 
tions of  chemistry,  wbich  can  be  weighed  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  are  a  far  more  exact 
measure  of  the  molecular  weights  than  the  gas 
densities.  Of  course  we  cannot  tell  from  these 
proportions  slone  whether  they  ore  the  ratios 
between  the  weights  of  equal  or  of  multiple 
numbers  of  molecules;  but  here  the  gas  den- 
sities come  to  our  aid,  and  fix  approximately 
tJie  values  of  the  molecular  weights,  which  wr 
need  only  correct  by  the  chemical  evidence. 
When,  as  is  most  frequentiy  the  esse,  the 
substtuices  with  which  we  are  dealing  are  in- 
capable of  existing  !n  the  state  of  gas,  we 
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are  obliged  to  depend  vholly  on  the  combi- 
ning proportions  for  fixing  their  moJoonlar 
weights;  out  althongh  in  auoh  eases  we  have 
rarioDa  chemical  means  ot  controlling  onr  re- 
sults, we  are  freqnently  in  danger  of  easigning 
multjple  Tallies. — Cbemistry  has  shown  th^t 
all  matter  is  composed  of  one  or  more  of  H 
sabstances,  which  we  call  elementary  sob- 
stances  or  chemical  elements,  because  as  yet 
they  have  not  been  decomposed ;  and  bj  the 

Srooesses  of  chemical  analjsii  we  are  able  to 
eterraine  with  great  accuraoy  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  each  element  which  a  componnd 
ma?  contsJn.  Horeover,  as  the  masses  are 
aggregates  of  perfectly^  similar  moleonles,  it  is 
evident  that  in  analyziiig  a  eabstanoe  we  an- 
alyze also  its  moleonles;  and  that  when  we 
learn,  for  example,  that  water,  in  every  hun- 
dred parts,  contains  88'99  parts  of  oxygen  and 
ll'll  parts  of  hydrogen,  we  know  that  erery 
molecule  of  water  mast  consist  of  the  same 
elements  in  the  some  proportions.  The  follow- 
ing tables  contain  lista  of  volatile  oomponnds 
of  four  elementary  sabstances.  Opposite  to  the 
name  of  each  Hnbatanoe  is,  first,  the  weight  of 
its  moleoale  in  microariths,  and  secondly,  the 
amount  in  each  molecnle  of  the  elementary 
snbstance  common  to  the  list.  The  moleeular 
wc^hts  are  deduced  priraarity  from  the  gas  or 
vapor  densities,  bat  are  corrected  by  the  known 
combining  proportions  of  the  oomponnds.  The 
amonnt  of  the  elementary  eubstauoe  which 
each  moleoule  contains  is  calcolated  from  the 
resnlts  of  chemical  analysis. 
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An  inspection  of  these  tables  will  reveal  one  of 


componnde  of  any  element  always  contain 
qaantities  of  that  element,  which  ore  rimple 
whole  mnltiples  of  a  definite  mass;  and  mis 
mass,  which  la  the  smallest  qaantity  of  an  ele- 
ment fonnd  in  the  molecoles  of  any  of  its 
componnds,  is  what  we  call  the  atom  ot  that 
element.  Tbns  the  atoms  of  the  fonr  elements 
oxygen,  chlorine,  carbon,  and  hydrogen  weigh 
respectively  IS,  86-C,  12,  and  1  microcritfaa 
ren>ectively.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  defi- 
nition does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
atoms  are  isolated  masses  like  the  moleonles. 
When  water  is  decomposed,  two  eabstancea, 
which  we  ooll  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  evolved 
from  the  aqueous  mass,  and  from  each  mole- 
'  cnle  of  water  there  must  be  evolved  by  the 
'  chemical  processes  the  quantities  of  these  de- 
mentary  substances  which  we  call  one  atom  of 
oxygen  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Whether 
now  these  masses  preexisted  in  the  molecnle, 
or  are  formed  from  it  by  some  nnhnown  and 
uooonceived  transformation  of  its  snbstance, 
is  a  question  about  which  we  oan  only  specu- 
late. Nevertheless  these  atoms  ore  definite 
and  invariable  quantities  whether  preexisting 
as  Isolated  masses  in  the  molecnies  ornot ;  and 
the  only  theory  which  has  been  advanced  tkat 
gives  an  intelUgible  explanation  of  the  facts 
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aMomes  that  the  Btoms  are  not  only  invariable 
qnantitiee,  bat  definite  bodies,  and  that  the 
moleoulee  are  congeriee  of  atoms,  except,  of 
oonrse,  in  tho»e  casei  where  the  moiecolee 
consist  of  a  single  atom.  The  atom  is  the 
unit  of  the  chemist  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
Dtolecnle  is  the  nnit  of  the  physicist ;  and  as 
the  moleonles  are  the  limits  vhich  the  mb- 
diTision  of  matter  reaches  in  an;  phjaicai  pro- 
oeaa,  ao  wh«t  we  now  regard  as  atoms  are  the 
limits  of  the  BDbdirision  in  any  known  chem- 
ical process.  The  word  atom,  by  which  we 
designate  these  nnits  of  chemistry  and  which 
we  have  inherited  from  the  past,  is  in  some 
respects  an  onfortnnate  term,  1>ecanBe  its  et;- 
mologj  sng^ests  conceptions  wbioh  are  no 
longer  associated  with  the  small  masses  it  dea- 
ignates.  Aithoogh  oar  chemical  atoms  have 
never  as  yet  been  divided,  we  do  not  regard 
t^em  as  necessarily  indivisitjla.    The 


tory  substance  known  to  exist  in  a  molecule 
of  any  of  its  componnda.  It  is  by  no  means 
impowble  that  a  componnd  of  oxygen  may 
be  discovered  whose  molecule  contains  only 
8  microcriths  of  the  element;  or  in  other 
words,  that  what  we  now  call  an  oxygen  atom 
may  be  divided,  jnst  as  it  is  possible  that  the 
elementary  substance  may  be  decomposed ;  for 
the  chemical  atom,  like  the  chemical  element, 
is  snch  only  provisionally. — The  distinction 
between  atom  and  molecnle  is  preserved  in 
chemistry  by  the  system  of  chemical  symbols. 
The  Latin  initials  which  are  used  as  the  sym- 
bols of  the  chemical  elements  represent  in 
every  case  one  atom  of  the  elementary  snb- 
Btance,  and  the  groups  of  these  letters  which 
are  used  as  the  symbols  of  chemical  oomponnds 
stand  in  each  case  for  one  molecnle  of  the 
compound.  Thus  O  stands  for  one  atom  or 
IS  miorocriths  of  oxygen,  C  for  one  atom  or 
12  microcriths  of  carbon,  and  H  for  one  atom 
or  one  microorith  of  hydrogen ;  HiO  for  one 
molecule  of  water,  CiBiO  for  one  molecnle 
of  alcohol,  CiHiOi  for  one  molecule  of  acetic 
acid.  The  figures  below  the  symbol  indicate 
the  number  of  atoms  of  the  corresponding  ele- 
ment in  the  molecule,  and  the  weight  of  the 
molecule  is  obviously  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  atoms  which  the  symbols  represent. 
For  example,  the  weights  of  the  molecules  of 
water,  alcohol,  and  acetio  acid  are  IS,  46,  and 
SO  microcriths  reflectively.  Several  molecules 
of  a  compound  may  be  indicated  by  placing 
figures  b^ore  the  group  of  symbols  like  an 
algebruc  coetBoient:  thua  SHiO  stands  for 
three  molecules  of  water,  and  4CiH<0i  for 
four  molecules  of  acetio  acid.  In  order  to 
determine  the  symbol  of  a  molecnlcwe  must 
know  in  the  first  place  the  molecnlar  weight, 
and  in  the  second  place  the  percentage  of  com- 
position. The  molecular  weight,  as  we  have 
seeu,  is  found  approximately  from  the  gas  or 
vapor  density,  and  corrected  by  the  combining 
proportions  of  the  substance.    The  percentage 
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oompoaition  is  determined  by  a  oaontitBtive 
chemical  analysis.  As  on  example,  suppose 
we  wished  to  determine  the  symbol  of  butyric 
acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  this 
volatile  compound  was  determined  by  Cahonra 
and  found  to  be  44'8,  hydrogen  gas  being 
unity.  Hence  the  molecular  weight  would  be 
86*6  microcriths,  but  Uie  combining  propor- 
tions of  the  acid  dedneed  from  analyses  of  ita 
salts  prove  that  the  more  accurate  value  is 
B8  m.  o.  An  analysis  of  the  acid  publiahed 
by  Grtknzweig  givea  the  following  percentage 
composition,  and  from  this  we  eawly  calcWte 
the  amount  of  each  element  in  SB  m.  c  or 
one  molecnle : 
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Evidently  in  the  molecnle  there  are  4  atoma 
of  carbon,  8  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  S  atoms 
of  oxgen,  and  the  svmbol  is  therefore  CiHiO*. 
Thns  we  can  fix  the  symbols  of  oil  volatile 
bodies.  If  the  substance  is  non-volatile,  we 
rely  primarily  on  the  combining  proportion  to 
fix  the  molecnlar  weight,  and,  as  has  been  aaid, 
there  is  frequently  danger  of  assigning  mul- 
tiple values.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  chem- 
ical relations  of  the  substance  enable  us  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  possible  multiples  should 
be  taken ;  and  if  these  leave  us  in  doubt,  we 
adopt  provisionally  as  the  symbol  of  the  mo- 
lecule that  multiple  which  has  the  smallest 
number  of  whole  atoms,  and  wait  for  the  pro- 
greaa  of  science  to  correct  any  error,  ant 
even  after  weighing  the  molecules  and  deter- 
mining the  number  and  kind  of  atoma  of 
which  they  consist,  chemistry  has  gone  for- 
wsrd  still  further  In  developing  the  molecular 
theory,  and  has  discovered  a  large  and  impor- 
tant class  of  phenomena,  which  it  refers  to  dif- 
ferences of  arrangement  in  the  grouping  of  the 
atoms  of  the  molecules.  Thus,  there  is  a  snb- 
stanoe  colled  acetic  ether  which  has  the  some 
molecular  weight  and  the  same  percentage  of 
composition  ss  butyric  add.  Its  molecules 
therefore  contain  tbe  same  number  of  the  same 
kind  of  atoms  as  the  other.  Yet  tbe  qnalHJes 
of  the  two  substances  are  utterly  different,  the 
acid  having  the  disguBting  smell  of  rancid  but- 
ter and  the  ether  the  pleasant  odor  of  apples, 
and  chemistry  attempts  to  explain  this  aiffer- 
euce  by  showing  that  the  atoms  are  arranged 
differently  in  the  two  olosBes  of  molecnlea,  m 
the  following  diagrams  indicate: 


1_0— C— C-C-C-H 

.1  ili, 


r— c-c-o- c— c-H 
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Snbstances  bo  related  are  sud  to  be  isomeric, 
aad  these  Btractnral  formaloB,  as  thej  are 
called,  BO  far  from  being  vagaries  of  the  ima- 
gination, are  sober  dedaotions  from  experi- 
mental evidence.  It  is  imoossible  however, 
in  a  brief  article,  to  render  tLia  evidence  Intel' 
ligible.  The  investigation  of  moIecaUr  strno- 
ture  is  at  present  the  chief  aim  of  chemistry, 
and  to  works  on  this  sabject  the  reader  is 
referred  for  further  information, 

■OLENHXK-ST.^IElir,  a  town  of  Belginm, 
adjoining  Brassels  and  forming  one  of  its  snb- 
nrbs;  pop.  in  ISTl,  80,BT4  (in  1846, 12,065). 
It  hss  a  celebrated  geographical  institution 
and  a  museam  of  natnral  science  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Van  der  Moalen. 

MOLtSCHOTT,  Jueb,  a  German  physiologist, 
bom  in  Bois-le-Duc,  Holland,  Aag.  9,  1823. 
He  took  his  degree  at  Heidellwrg  in  184S, 
practised  medicine  at  Ctreoht  till  184T,  and 
afterward  lectured  at  the  university  of  Heidel- 
berg till  1864,  when,  having  been  acccsed  of 
pantheism  and  of  propounding  preoepta  dan- 
gerona  to  religion  and  mortds,  he  resigned. 
He  accepted  in  1808  a  profesBurBhip  in  Zilrioh, 
and  in  18S1  the  chair  of  physiology  in  Turin. 
His  doctrine  has  been  popnlarly  described  as 
based  upon  the  German  saying  that  Der  Mentdi 
iit  looj  or  tut  (man  is  what  he  eats),  or  upon 
his  own  formula,  Ohne  Photphorvt  tein  Oe- 
dankt  (no  thought  without  pnoaphoms) ;  and 
though  be  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  life,  he  connects  the  origin  of  all  spe- 
cies of  animals  with  physical  laws  alone.  Ilis 
influence  has  greatly  promoted  the  stady  of 
physiology  and  anthropology,  and  he  has  given 
especial  attention  to  food  and  diet,  the  liver,  the 
blood,  milt,  the  origin  of  bile,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  muscles.  His  principal  works  are : 
£#Ar«  j^  ^aAru?i7nnttf«f(Erlangen,1860;  8d 
ed.,  ISSSi  English  translation,  "The  Chemis- 
try of  Food  and  Diet,"  by  Dr.  k  Bonner,  Lon- 
don, 180S) ;  Pky»iologie  der  Nahrungtmittel 
(Darmstadt,  1850;  3ded.,  Giessen,  1869);  Der 
Kreitlavf  det  Lehent  ^entz,  1852 ;  4tb  ed., 
1863);  i?«»rp ^r»(«r (Frankfort,  1864;  2d  ed., 
1BS2)  ;  Unache  und  Wirkunq  in  der  Lthre 
wm  Lehen  (Giessen,  1807)  ;  and  Von  der  Selbit- 
beitimmung  im  Lebea  der  Matuchheit  (18T1). 

■H^ESWOETB,  WlUiaa  Xsmi,  an  English 
author,. born  at  Millbrook,  near  Southampton, 
Nov.  8,  1816,  died  in  April,  1877.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge,  and  in  1641  became  incum- 
bent of  a  church  at  Manchester,  and  in  1844 
vicar  at  Rochiiole.  His  works  ini-lnde  "A 
History  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882  "  (London, 
1664) ;  •'  A  New  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,'* 
and  a  "Prize  Essay  or  Education"  (1867); 
and  "The  History  of  England,  from  the  Year 
1880"  (S  vols.,  London,  ]871-'4). 

HOLFiMTi  (ano.  Se^),  a  fortified  seaport 
town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the  prov- 
ince and  16  m.  W.N.  W.  o(  the  city  of  Bori; 
pop.  in  1871,  26,829.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  several  other  churcbee,  a 
ooU^e,  a  museum,  and  a  castle.    Linen  and 
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aal^etre  are  manufactured,  and  small  ooasGag 

vessels  are  built.  In  the  vicinity  ore  numenma 
oval  caverns  arranged  in  tiers,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Polo  di  Uolfetta,  is  upward  of  1,000 
ft.  in  circumference  and  100  ft  deep.  Nitra 
abounds  in  all  the  caverns,  and  is  large];  ex- 
tracted. 

■OUEEG,  the  aasumed  name  of  Jeas'  Bap- 
TtsTE  PogcELUT,  a  French  dramatist,  bom  in 
Paris,  Jan.  16,  1622,  died  there,  Feb.  IT,  1678. 
He  was  both  the  son  and  grandson  of  taltU  da 
chambre  tapimiert  to  the  king,  and  waa  himaelf 
destined  for  this  trade.  His  grandfather  occa- 
sionally took  him  to  the  h6t«l  de  Bonrgogne, 
where  Bellerose  then  acted  in  genteel  comedy, 
and  tianthier-GarguiUe  and  Turlnpin  in  faroe. 
Obtaining  permission  to  engage  m  study,  he 
went  in  16ST  to  the  Jesuit  college  of  Clermont 
in  Paris,  where  he  remained  five  years.  He 
enjoyed  the  priv^Jn  lessons  of  Gassendi,  and 
waa  associated  widi  the  prince  of  Conti,  after- 
ward his  patron  and  friend.  Bernier,  Heenanl^ 
and  Oh^elle.  He  studied  law  at  Orleans,  and 
waa  admitted  an  advocate  in  1946;  but  his 
taste  for  the  stage  caused  his  return  to  Paris. 
The  attractions  of  the  octrees  Madeleine  Bijart 
were  reported  also  to  have  inSnenced  his  judg- 
ment. The  example  of  Bichelien  had  created 
a  general  interest  in  the  drama,  and  Poquelia 
became  the  head  of  a  troupe  of  anuteur  owne- 
diana,  whkh  waa  soon  transformed  into  a  reg- 
ular profesuonal  travelling  company,  known 
as  nUuttre  thtdtre.  He  then  assumed  the 
name  of  Uoliire.  Little  is  known  of  his  life 
in  the  provinces  from  1G46  to  1666,  when  ho 
returned  to  Paris.  He  composed  numerous 
imitations  of  Italian  faroes,  some  of  which 
were  the  first  sketches  of  his  futnre  comedies. 
At  Bordeaux  he  was  welcomed  by  the  duke 
d'£pemon ;  at  Lyons  he  obtwned  the  oceeBtdon 
of  Mme.  Dnparo  and  Mme.  de  Brie  to  bis 
company,  which  already  included  the  brotbem 
and  sister  B^jart ;  and  at  Pez^nas  be  was  ao- 
GUBtomed  to  ait  every  Saturday  in  a  barber's 
shop  to  study  the  faces  and  conversation  of 
the  visitors.  His  first  regular  comedy  was 
L'^timrdi,  represented  atLyonsin  1668,  wMch 
by  its  success  induced  the  principal  membera 
of  a  rival  company  to  join  bis  troape.  After 
visiting  the  ctuef  cities  of  the  south,  he  en- 
tered the  capital  under  theprotection  of  Mon- 
aieur,  duke  of  Orleans.  Sfis  performanoe  of 
his  own  DoeteuT  amourefix  before  the  court 
and  the  comedians  of  the  b6tel  de  Bou^^ogne 
was  so  satisfactory  that  his  company  was  per- 
mitted to  establish  itself  in  Paris  under  the 
name  of  the  troupe  de  MoTuUtr.  It  Ijecame 
the  troypt  du  roi  in  16B6,  and  subsequently 
was  united  w  ith  that  of  the  h6tel  de  Bourgogne 
to  form  the  ThMtre  Francais.  Daring  the  last 
IS  years  of  his  life  he  produced  more  than 
80  plays,  half  of  which  are  masterpieces.  He 
opened  a  new  path  in  1669  by  his  Prieievatt 
ndimUt,  abandoning  the  traditions  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  stage,  and  assailing  the 
affectations  encouraged  in  literature  and  soci- 
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titj  hj  coteries  that  ridicnloiulT  adopted  the 

tone  of  the  h6tel  de  BambonilleL    The  pL 
had  a  ran  of  f  onr  monthB.    At  brief  intervt 
followed   SgatiarelU,   du    le   eocu   imaginair« 
(!660),  a  Bomewbat  BcandaloaB  farce ;  Don  Gar- 
eU  de  Nanan-B  (16ISI),  which  failed ;  V&eoU 
\t  (1661),  in  which  the  leading  idea 


development;  and  La  fS^heux  (1661),  the 
first  and  one  of  the  fineBt  examples  of  a  oomi- 
dit  d  tiroirt,  designed  to  be  acted  in  the  in- 
tervals of  a  ballet  In  1682  he  married  Ar- 
nuwde  BSjart  (a  BJHter  of  the  actress  in  his 
companj),  whom  the  slonderB  of  the  time 
charged  with  being  a  daughter  of  his  former 
miatreas.  This  has  been  oompleKl;  disproved 
by  legal  docnments  brooght  to  light  in  1821. 
Histhreeneitpta;H,7.'^EaJ^^/etnmM(16S3), 
La  critique  de  V&oU  de*femme*  (1666),  end 
L'Impromptu  de  FePMiiie*  (1663),  increased 
the  animositj  against  him.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond aronsed  the  suspicions  of  the  religions 
part;,  and  the  third  drew  npon  him  the  nn- 
scmpalons  aseaulte  of  the  rival  troupe  at  the 
ht>tA  de  Bonrgogne.  In  ia&4,  at  the  brilliant 
ffites  of  Versulles,  Moli^re  and  his  companj 
oontribnted  to  the  gt^eties  on  fonr  of  the  sev- 
en days.  He  presented  La  princeme  tC^lide, 
a  romantio  and  gorgeous  ptaji  Ki>d  tJie  first 
three  acts  of  Tartv^e,  a  satire  on  hypocrites, 
the  aaoceea  of  which  wbea  completed  whs 
greatly  increaaed  by  the  king's  forDidding  its 
representation  in  Paris.  He  treated  a  kin- 
dred topic  in  the  comedy  of  Le  /eitin  de 
pierre  (168B),  which  portrays  the  multiple  char- 
acter of  Don  Joan.  This  was  preceded  by  Le 
ntaTiage  Jbrei,  directed  agunst  the  theologi- 
ans of  the  Sorbonne,  and  followed  by  VAmovr 
medajia,  which  began  the  war  with  the  med- 
ical faculty  continued  by  Uoli6re  throng 
life-  Within  the  next  three  years  followed  Le 
mitanthrope,  which  Frenchmen  pronounce  hie 
ek^  d'avnrt,  partly  from  its  faulOessness  of 
style,  and  partly  from  its  portraitures  of  Al- 
ceste,  who  runs  coanter  to  the  conventional 
hypocrisies  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  0611- 
m^ne  the  coqnette  and  Aniinoe  tiie  prude ;  Le 
inidtein  malyri  bti,  a  rollicking  farce,  which 
had  the  greatest  snccese ;  Amphitryon,  an  imi- 
tation of  PUutnsj  UAnare,  exhibiting  in  the 
character  of  Harpagon  the  comical  relations 
of  avarice;  and  ueorgei  Dandin,  designed  to 
expose  the  mischief  resulting  from  ill-assorted 
marriages.  His  Tartiife,  the  greatest  effort  of 
his  genius,  was  also  once  acted  with  signal 
applause  at  the  Palws  Royal,  bnt  its  second 
representation  was  immediately  forbidden,  and 
within  a  week  the  archbishop  had  threatened 
excommnnication  against  all  who  should  act, 
read,  or  listen  to  it.  In  the  period  between 
the  pM^ormanoe  of  Tartiyi  in  Paris  and  the 
deatn  of  Moliire,  the  less  important  pieces 
which  he  saooetsively  prodaced  were  the  farce 
of  Moneietir  de  Poureeavffnae ;  the  Amant* 
vtagn^fiquet,  in  which  astrology  is  satirized ; 
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the  Fourierie*  de  Scapin;  and  La  comteue 
d'Eiearbaffnae.  To  this  period  belong  Le  hour- 
geoii  gentilhomme  (1670)  and  Lm  f emmet  la- 
tante*  (1672),  the  former  displaying  the  absurd 
conceit  of  plebeians  in  seeking  the  culture,  man- 
ners, and  acquaintance  of  the  nobility,  the  lat- 
ter aimed  against  pretenders  to  taste  and  science. 
Moli^re's  dramatic  career  terminated  with  the 
Malade  imaginaire.  He  acted  in  its  fourth 
representation,  and  returned  to  Us  chamber 
to  die  within  an  hour.  A  moltitude  of  aneo- 
dotes  indicate  his  nobility,  truthfulness,  nnos- 
tentations  kindness,  and  generosity.  Aa  an 
actor  he  attained  high  snccess  by  hie  tact  and 
finesse,  by  dint  of  study  and  effort,  despite 
physical  disadvantages.  He  excelled  in  the 
most  difficult  parts,  in  those  of  Amolphe,  Or- 
gon,  and  Harpagon,  and  in  the  origmal  and 
typical  characters  of  Uascarille  and  ^anarelle. 
Though  the  most  inventive  of  comic  poets, 
few  writers  have  borrowed  so  freely  from 
others.  His  imitations  of  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  lAtin  comediee  are  constant  and  undis- 
guised, and  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  occa- 
sional character  of  many  of  his  pieces,  written 
in  the  exigency  of  the  moment  at  the  com- 
mand and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  coart. 
More  than  a  century  after  his  death,  the  French 
academy,  which  would  have  received  him  if 
he  had  consented  to  abandon  his  profession  aa 
a  comedian,  decided  to  admit  his  bust  into  ita 
chamber  with  the  inscription  proposed  by  Bau- 
rin ;  SUn  ne  manque  d  ta  gUire  ;  il  manguait 
d  la  nStre. — Among  the  beet  editions  of  Mo- 
li^e  are  those  of  Auger  (9  vols.,  1819-'26), 
Aim6-Martin  (8  vols.,  18S8-'e),  Moland  (Pane, 
1871),  and  Dwpois  (Paris,  1874  et  teq.).  The 
best  biompbleB  are  by  Taschereau  (Paris, 
leSS:  with Bnpplement,1827) and Bazin(ieei). 
See  also  Molano,  lioliire  et  la  eomidxe  italienne 
(1867),  and  Lindau,  Moliire  (Leipsic,  1872). 

BOUHl,  Idla,  a  Bpanish  theologian,  bom  in 
Ouenca  in  1585,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct,  IS,.  1600. 
He  entered  the  society  of  Jeans  in  early  life, 
completed  his  philosophical  and  tJieologiosi 
studies  at  Ooimbra,  ana  was  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Evora  In  Portugal  for  20  years. 
Among  hie  works  are  De  Juttitia  et  Jure  (S 
volo.,  Cnenca,  1503,  and  Mentz,  1669),  and 
Gmunentarii  in  Primam  Partem  D.  Thoma 
(2  vols.,  Cuenca,  !69S).  His  fame  rests  chi^y 
on  his  Concordia,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
reconcile  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  with 
God's  foreknowledge  and  foreordination.  The 
peculiar  system  set  forth  in  this  work,  called 
eeientia  media,  Molina  derived  from  his  Jesuit 
master  Fonseca,  who  avowed  his  responsibility 
for  it  when  it  was  afterward  most  bitterly 
denounced.  The  doctrine  of  Molina  was  soon 
violently  assailed  by  the  Dominicans,  and  it 
was  even  denonnced  to  the  inquisition  at  Val- 
ladolid.  The  controversy  became  a  quarrel 
between  two  great  religious  orders,  the  partl- 
ns  of  Molina  being  called  Molinists  and  thdr 
itagonists  Thomists,  from  Bt  Thomns  Aqui- 
18.    Thedispntewos  at  length  brought  before 
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Pope  Clement  Till.,  and  a  Bpeeial  oommittee 
of  oanlinals  was  appointed  by  him  in  1697  to 
examine  into  the  matter.  After  years  of  di»- 
onasion  they  reported,  and  in  1609  Panl  V. 
decided  that  botli  the  Thomist  and  the  MoliDiat 
■yat«m  conld  be  safely  taoght.  The  Jesuit 
Baarez  modified  Uolina'a  aystem  in  a  sense 
opposed  to  free  will,  and  inconustent  with  the 
letter's  ductrine.  In  oar  own  timea  Molina's 
doctrine  has  been  openly  tauj^ht  in  Rome,  and 
ia  in  favor  with  raany  Dominicana.  Hia  f  smooa 
book  was  flret  pablished  with  the  title  Liberi 
Arhitrii  cum  Oratia  DonU,  Ditina  Praiei- 
entia,  Providentia,  Pradettinatione  et  Repro- 
batione  Coaeordia  {4to,  Lisbon,  1668).  An 
appendix  containing  a  defence  of  hia  system 
appeared  in  16S9  ;  and  editions  of  the  entire 
work  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1G68,  at  Venice 
in  1694,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1S9G. 

IIUJ.1E,  a  city  of  Rouk  Island  co.,  Jllinois, 
an  Qie  G.  bonk  of  the  Hiswa^ppi  river,  S  m. 
above  Rock  Island,  and  at  the  interaection  of 
the  Ghicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the 
Rookford,  Bock  Island,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Western  Union  railroads,  179  m.  W.  by  8.  of 
Ohicafco;  pop.  in  1870,  4,166.  The  rirer  ie 
here  divided  by  an  island  8  m.  long,  and  from 
IS  m.  above  to  8  m.  below  the  city  are  the 
Upper  Rapida.  By  means  of  a  dam  immense 
water  power  is  obt^nad,  and  employed  by 
various  manufactories,  o«nstantly  increasing  in 
nnmber  and  importance.  The  principal  eatal)- 
Ushments  are  two  extensive  ploogh  factories, 
a  paper  mill,  a  woollen  factory,  tub  and  bucket 
factory,  wagon  factories,  founderies,  machine 
shops,  flooring  mills,  &<>.  The  anrroonding 
country  contains  extensive  eoat  fields.  The 
dty  has  graded  schools,  including  a  high  school, 
k  tree  public  library,  two  national  banks,  a 
aavlnKa  bank,  «  w«eUy  newspaper,  and  eight 
ohurdies.    It  was  first  settled  in  1832. 

MOLUrmB.    SeeMouKTA. 

liOUltOB,  MlfMl  de,  a  Spanish  mystio,  bom 
in  the  diooase  of  8aragotsa  in  1627,  died  in 
Rome,  Deo.  29, 1666.  He  studied  at  Pamplona 
and  Ooimbra,  was  ordfdnod  priest,  and  in  1669 
settled  at  Rome.  In  1676  he  pablished  in 
Spaniab  a  work  enUtled  "  The  Spintual  Guide," 
which  passed  in  a  few  years  throoKh  fiO  edi- 
tiona.  Its  theories  of  a  religious  bfe,  which 
obtained  ttte  name  of  "  quletiam,"  taaght  that 
spiritual  perfection  consisted  in  the  perfect  re- 
pose of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  In  God, 
and  indifference  to  all  the  actions  of  the  body. 
For  those  who  attained  this  "fixed"  or  "oon- 
tJnaoQs"  state,  there  was  no  sin,  and  no  occa- 
sion for  anxiety.  The  "  Spiritual  Gnide  "  was 
condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1 687,  and 
ttte  author,  after  making  a  public  recantation, 
was  oommitted  to  prison,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life.  When  his  papers  were 
seized,  20,000  letters  were  found  from  persons 
desiring  hia  ooonsel  in  apiritnal  matters.  Uis 
doctrines  were  taaght,  in  a  form  very  much 
modified,  by  Mme.  Gnyon,  and  were  reechoed 
flatly  in  F^nelon's  "  Maxims  of  the  Bunta." 


i  Benkard,  a  German  Tii>> 
r,  bom  in  Knremberg,  OcL 


linist  and  composer,  1 

7, 1802,  died  in  Oannatadt,  May  10, 1869.  His 
father,  who  was  chapelinaster,  gave  him  hi» 
first  leaaons  and  tanght  him  the  use  of  several 
instmments.  He  showed  a  strong  preference 
for  the  violin,  and  at  the  age  of  14  was  sent 
to  Munich  and  placed  under  the  inatmction  of 
Rovelll,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1B20  as  first 
violinist  of  the  court.  In  1623  he  made  a 
concert  toar  throagh  Germany,  which  did 
much  to  increase  his  repntation.  He  was  con- 
cert director  at  Stuttgart  from  1828  to  1849, 
when  he  wept  to  London,  and  in  1861  was 
made  professor  of  composition  at  the  royal 
academy  of  musio.  His  works  are  mostly  for 
the  violin,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem.  He 
has  also  written  a  symphony,  a  mass  for  voioes 
and  orchestra,  and  "Abraham,"  an  oratorio. 

MtUSG.    Bee  Caupousso. 

■OIXEK,  CeWf ,  ft  German  architect,  bora  at 
Diepholx,  Hanover,  Jan.  21,  1784,  died  March 
IS,  1862.  He  studied  in  Carlsmhe  and  in  Italy, 
and  was  architect  of  the  grand  ducal  court 
at  Darmstadt  He  published  in  1818  a  faiw 
nmile  of  the  original  design  of  the  cathedral 
of  Ooli^ne,  which  he  had  discovered  in  Daim- 
etadt,  and  which,  with  an  additional  design 
found  subsequently,  is  followed  in  the  oom- 
pletion  of  the  two  towers  of  that  adifioe.  His 
works  include  many  public  and  private  bnild- 
ings  in  Darmstadt  and  other  placea,  and  the 
ducal  palaoe  in  Wiealiaden.  His  principal  pub- 
lications are :  DtnkmdUr  deuUehtr  Rmitt  (3 
vols.,  Darmstadt,  1816-'46);  DenkmdUr  deut- 
Meher  Bavhwttt  (}S&1)\  anA  BtitrAgt  tur  Cmr- 
ttraetiomlthrt  (6  numbwa,  1886-'48). 

H&UAADSEir,  Idiiln,  a  German  traveller, 
bom  in  Bonn,  Jon.  27,  1826.  He  came  to  the 
United  States,  in  1861  visited  tbe  Rocky  rooon- 
tsins  with  Pake  PanI  of  Wflrtembei^,  returned 
to  Europe  in  1852,  and  in  ISfiS  was  photog- 
rapher and  dranghtaman  to  IJent.  Whippira 
eipedildon  to  the  Pacific  In  IS67-''8  he  was 
engaged  in  Colorado,  with  Lieut.  Ives.  Be- 
sides several  novels,  he  has  published  Ta^;»- 
huth  finer  Reiu  nom  Miuimppi  naek  dar  S&d- 
ua  (Leipsio,  18G8;  English  translation  by  Mrs. 
Sinnett,  8  vols.,  London,  1868 ;  2d  ed^  entitled 
Wanderunoen  durcK  dit  Prairitn  vnd  W^U» 
de*  vmtliehai  Ifordamerita,  18ft0);  Seiten  in 
die  FeUtngebirM  Nordamerika*  hit  turn  HoA- 
plateau  ton  Neum«tiko{i  vols.,  1881);  Nvrd 
itnd  sad,  Ertthbmffen  vnd  Sehiidervngen  av* 
dem  weitlichen  N^damerika  (2  vtds.,  Jena, 
1867). 

■OLUBCA,  a  branch  of  the  invertebrate  animal 
kingdom,  so  named  from  the  general  aoftnese 
of  the  body;  some  of  its  members  were  first 
defined  by  Aristotle  under  the  name  of  t»al»- 
hin  (mtt  animals),  of  which  the  Latin  moUvea 
and  English  mollnsk  are  rude  equivalents.  On- 
vier,  between  1792  and  1817,  determined  the 
characters  and  boundariea  of  thia  branch  hj 
investigating  its  anatomical  structure;  before 
hia  time  the  atudy  of  the  sheila  witli  wbidi 
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moat  moQnBka  ar«  provided,  or  conchology, 
had  occupied  almost  the  ezcliuive  attention  of 
oUadflera.  (See  Cohoholoot,  Eind  Mauool- 
ooT.)  The  mioroacopio  anatomy  and  embry- 
ology of  molluaks  lea  to  the  BeparsUon  of  cir- 
ripeds,  end  to  their  being  placed  among  articn- 
latM  in  the  ctasa  of  cmatBoeans^  for  ^e  aame 
reason  the  iryotoa  were  taken  from  polypa 
and  placed  among  aoephalohs  tuoUuaks,  and 
since,  with  the  brachiopoda  and  aaoidiana, 
among  articalatea.  Tlie  mollusca  {heUrogan- 
fliala  of  Owen)  inolade  aucb  animals  as  have 
one  or  more  nervous  ganglia  below  the  en- 
trance to  the  alimentary  canal,  from  which 
radiate  cords  which  form  s  collar  round  the 
cesophagna  and  aappl;  the  other  organs  of  the 
body;  in  the  higher  forms  other  ganglia  are 
added  above  the  (esophagus  and  imsyni  metrical- 
ly in  different  parts  of  the  body.  From  the  sac 
which  iovesM  the  body  they  have  been  called 
Moeeata  by  Prof.  Byntt.  In  addition  to  the 
writers  alluded  to  under  Ualacoloot,  may  be 
mentioned  Poll,  Bathke,  Savigny,  Gliamiaso, 
FfeiSer,  Deshayes,  Forbes  and  Ijanley,  Loven, 
Qnalrefages,  Eiener,  Chena,  Chemnitz,  Rang, 
Alder  and  Hancock,  FSmasac,  D'Orbigny, 
Philippi,  Sowerby,  Johnston,  Uortinl,  Eoiley, 
Eschricht,  and  Delle  Chiaje;  and  in  the  United 
Statee,  Bay,  Conrad,  Lea,  Couthony,  Binuey, 
Adama,  Jay,  Haldeman,  Gonid,  Morse,  and 
Hyatt — In  mollusoa  the  body  is  covered  by  a 
soft  moist  skin,  in  or  on  which  a  shell  is  nanally 
secreted;  many  have  no  head  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  the  organs  of  sense  are  com- 
paratively slightly  developed,  and  the  move- 
ment alow.  Respiration  is  effected  nsually  by 
gills;  a  heart  is  generally  present,  receiving  Uie 
blood  from  the  gills,  and  diatribnting  it  by  ar- 
terial tnbes ;  the  capillaries  are  wanting,  and 
the  Tdns  are  replaoed  by  ainaaes;  the  blood 
is  oommonly  whitish  or  whitish  bine.  The  de- 
velopmental enersies  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pended chiefly  in  toe  p>erfeotion  of  those  organs 
concerned  in  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
and  the  speoies;  some  molluska  are  hermanh- 
rodite  and  require  mutual  impregnation,  anain 
others  the  sexes  are  distinct;  most  are  ovipa- 
rons;  the  eggs,  often  connected  in  bnoches  or 
adhering  to  eaoh  other  by  a  gelatinona  snb- 
Bta&c«,  liave  a  thin  outer  shell  or  chorion, 
sometimes  of  a  homy  consistence.  The  ter- 
restrial species  are  few  comoared  with  those 
of  fTMh,  and  e«peoially  of  salt  water, — In  the 
lowest  claas  of  ae«pht^  or  headless  moUnsks, 
in  the  old  classifications,  we  had  the  orders  of 
hryotoa,  tvnieata,  hradiiopoda.  and  lamelli- 
^ranehiata.  As  stated  nnder  Br4chioiwda. 
and  Brtozoa,  Prof.  E.  B.  Uorse  r^ards  the 
first  of  these  orders  as  ai-ticulates,  coming  near 
the  Cnbicolons  worms ;  and  there  are  good  rea- 
sons, as  there  stated,  fur  inoladlng  also  the 
iryotxM  or  fwlj/ioa  and  the  asddians  or  toni- 
oatee  among  tiie  artjoalates  with  mollnsoan 
affinities,  which  have  been  separated  by  re- 
cent fiathors  under  the  division  moUnsooids. 
(See  UoLLCSooiDS.)    The  acq)faalona  molluaks, 
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the  lowest  of  the  branch,  the  lamellibraji- 
ckiata,  are  characterized  by  a  right  and  left 
shell,  enclosing  a  depressed  body,  covered  on 
both  aides  by  a  layer  of  the  mantle;  the  bran- 
chi»  are  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  mostly 
lamellar  (whence  their  name)  and  placed  un- 
der each  lobe  of  the  manUe,  bnt  sometimes 
pectinated;  they  are  generally  two  on  each 
side,  and  Bometimes  the  triangular  interval  be- 
tween them  on  the  dorsal  sarface  is  used  as  a 
temporary  deposit  for  the  eggs.  Uost  have 
four  lamdliform  tentacles,  in  pairs  on  the  sidea 
of  the  mouth;  the  shells  are  opened  by  an 
elastic  ligament  at  the  back,  and  are  closed  by 
one  or  two  internal  mascles,  in  the  former 
case  being  called  monomyaria,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond dimyaria.  The  heart  ia  arterial,  consst- 
ing  of  a  ventricle  and  nsuolly  of  two  anriolea, 
the  former  being  generally  traversed  by  the 
end  of  the  intestine.  They  inhabit  both  salt 
and  fresh  water,  and  nsnally  live  with  the  back 
uppermost,  resting  on  the  ventral  edge  of  the 
shell;  the  sexes  are  in  most  cases  distinct,  and 
may  often  be  recognised  by  the  aliape  of  the 
shell ;  some  are  hermaphrodite,  and  the  yonng 
are  sometimes  considerably  different  from  the 
adults;  they  are  ovoviviparoos.  Aa  a  mla 
there  are  three  central  nerve  masses,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  lateral  ganglia,  of  which  the  first 
two  are  always  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
valves  of  the  shell  are  In  most  of  the  tome 
shape  and  size,  bat  in  some  of  the  fixed  species 
the  lower  is  the  deeper;  in  the  oyster,  the 
lower  and  larger  is  the  left  valve ;  in  some  the 
valves  close  tightly,  in  others  they  are  open  at 
one  or  both  ends  for  the  passage  of  the  foot 
and  other  oi^ana.  Along  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  margin  of  the  mantie  are  conical  cirri  or 
organs  of  tonch,  and  also  tactile  gill-like  lami- 
nn  aronnd  the  month ;  and  this  claaa  ia  fre- 
qoently  sensible  of  light.  Some  have  a  firm 
and  mnscolar  prolongation  from  the  abdomen 
called  the  "  foot,"  possesmng  great  contractil- 
ity, by  means  of  which  they  move  abont  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wat«r ;  at  the  base  of  the  foot  in 
others  (a  a  bundle  of  flhmients,  called  the  bft- 
tut,  secreted  by  a  glandular  tissne,  and  occa- 
sionally united  into  a  common  mass ;  a  famil- 
iar example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  common  mus- 
sel (ntvtiftu  iorealu,  Lamarck),  which  attaches 
itaelf  by  its  silken  threads  very  firmly  to  rocks, 
shells,  and  seaweeds;  a  few,  unprovided  with 
a  byssQs,  grow  fast  by  one  of  the  shells  to  sub- 
marine objects.  Ifany  of  this  class  are  entirely 
fossil,  and  of  some  genera  the  extinct  spedes 
are  more  nnmerons  than  those  now  living,  the 
latter  being  in  this  case  nsnally  found  in  the 
Indian  and  South  Pacific  oceans.  Among  the 
monomyarians  may  be  mentioned  tlie  common 
oyster  and  the  comb  or  scallop  shell  (peetm); 
among  the  dimyarians,  the  pearl  oyBt«r  (mtltar 
gnna),  hammer  shell  {malUvtX  wingahell  (jwt- 
na),  massel  (mytilvi),  ark  shell  (area),  fresh- 
water clam  and  mussel  (unio  and  awfdonUi), 
cookie  (eardium),  the  great  clam  or  imitur 
(used  in  Roman  Cathoho  churches  to  contain 
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holy  water,  sometimes  2  ft.  wide,  Kenns  tri- 
daetta,  the  largest  of  the  class),  the  horse-foot 
clam  tfiipp«pai),  the  edible  quahang  (iwhm 
mtretnaria,  the  shell  from  which  the  wampum 
of  the  American  Indiana  was  made),  the  amalt 
fresh-water  eyelat,  the  common  clam  (myo  ar»- 
nurta),  the  razor  shell  (toleii),  thapholat  (pid- 
dook  or  stone-borer),  the  ship  worm  iUrido), 
ao  destmctive  to  timber  in  vessels  and  dock- 
jrarda,  the  waterpot  shells  {atpergiilum),  and 
the  club  sheila  (filatagella).  All  hiralves  are 
ver  J  prolific  ,■  in  those  which,  like  the  o;ster, 
are  fixed,  the  sperm  cells  of  the  male  are  car- 
ried bj  the  cnrrents  of  the  water  to  the  oaritj 
of  the  mantle  of  the  female. — The  remaining 
three  fourths  of  moilasks  are  called  enetphala, 
from  havinii;  a  distinct  head,  commonlj  with 


dinded  into  the  classes  of  eephahphora  (head 
bearers)  and  e^halopoda  (with  the  head  sur- 
ronnded  bj  the  feet).  The  eephalophora  have 
been  subdivided,  according  to  the  modifications 
of  the  locomotive  organs,  into  the  orders  of 
pUropoda,  htteropoda,  and  gaiteropoda.  The 
ptert^toda  are  so  called  from  two  wing-like 
moacnlar  expansions  from  the  sides  of  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body,  used  as  swimming  or- 
gans, and  not,  aooording  to  Owen,  homologous 
wttb  the  foot  of  gasteropods ;  thej  are  small, 
marine,  fioatjng,  hermaphrodite,  and  oviparous; 
the  form  is  very  variable,  some  being  globular, 
others  long  and  slender:  the  heart,  as  in  the 
whole  class,  ia  arterial ;  the  nrinary  sao,  within 
the  mantle  and  near  the  heart,  communicates 
with  the  respiratory  cavity  and  with  the  peri- 
cardial sinus,  introdudng  water  into  the  blood ; 
some  are  naked,  others  are  provided  with  very 
delicate  shells  of  varioas  forms;  the  eyes  are 
not  well  developed,  bat  tlie  acoustic  sac  exists 
in  alt ;  the  naked  species  Lave  four  tentacles, 
the  teataoeons  ones  two.  In  the  family  tAe- 
eotomata,  the  head  is  indistinct,  and  the  shell 
fragile ;  the  best  known  genera  of  this  family 
are  kyalta  and  eltodora,  found  in  the  warmer 
temperate  and  tropical  seas;  some  of  them 
are  heantifal  objects,  as  they  swim  through 
the  water  like  butterflies  in  the  air ;  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  is  the  H.  tridentata,  three 
fonrtba  of  an  inch  long,  commonly  known  aa 
the  "chariot  of  Venus."  In  the  familj  gym- 
WMomata,  or  naked  pteropods,  the  head  is  dis- 
tinct, and  the  fins  are  attached  to  the  aides  of 
the  neck ;  it  includes  the  genera  elio  and  pitm- 
modermon;  at  the  former,  the  C.  bi^reatit  ex- 
ists in  such  immense  numbers  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  that  it  forms  a  chief  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  Greenland  whale,  and  is  hence 
called  "whale  bait"  by  the  fishermen;  it  is 
hardly  an  inch  long. — The  order  heUropoda 
ia  characterized  by  a  compressed  fin-like  foot 
having  a  suctorial  disk;  the  branchin  are 
fringed  or  pinnate ;  the  sexes  are  distinct.  All 
are  marine,  and  usually  are  rapid  swimmers 
with  the  back  downward  and  the  foot  upward ; 
the  foot  corresponds  to  the  anterior  portion  of 


this  organ  in  gasteropoda.  They  are  some- 
times called  nncleobraDohiatoa,  and  may  be  di- 
vided  Into  the  families  atlantida  and  flralida. 
In  the  first  family  belonKS  the  atlanta,  with  a 
delicate  shell  large  enough  to  protect  the  body, 
found  in  great  nnmbers  in  Uie  midst  of  the 
tropical  and  temperate  oceans;  in  these  the 
foot  supports  the  operculum.  In  the  second 
family  is  placed  carinaria,  sometimes  called 
the  "glassy  sailor,"  which  has  an  elongated 
body,  with  a  very  amall  keeled  ahell  at  the  poa- 


sile  eyes  behind  their  base ;  the  middle  part  of 
the  foot  is  reduced  to  a  compressed  fin-shaped 
lobe,  with  a  small  suctorial  disk,  by  which  tnej 
adhere  to  seaweeds,  &o. ;  their  motions  are 
rapid  and  graceful,  and  they  inhabit  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  waters;  a  amall  speciee  ia 
fonnd  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  shell  of  the  0. 
vitrea,  from  the  Indian  ocean,  is  highly  prixed. 
In  the  genus  Jbrola  or  pUrotraehea  there  ia  no 
shell,  and  the  animal  is  almost  transparent; 
there  are  two  eyes,  and  generally  no  tentaclea, 
but  a  slight  fiesby  proboscis ;  they  swim  or 
tloat  free  m  mid  ooeon  in  great  numbers,  and 
also  in  the  Mediterranean. — In  the  order  ffM- 
ttropoda  there  is  a  large  muscniar  disk  for 
creeping  developed  from  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  body  (hence  the  name),  as  in  the  com- 
mon slugs  and  snails.  They  are  usually  nn- 
symmetncol,  the  visceral  portion  of  the  body 
coiled  spirally  and  protected  by  a  univalve 
shell,  the  organs  of  respiration  being  generally 
atrophied ;  the  shell  is  almost  always  closed 
by  a  oalcareoua,  horny,  or  albuminous  oper- 
culum. Host  of  them  are  marine,  some  in- 
habit fresh  water,  and  a  few  are  terrestrial ; 
they  have  been  divided  according  to  the  char- 
acters of  the  breathing  apparatus.  In  aome 
(fnotMsefa)  the  mala  and  female  organs  are 
in  the  same  individual,  in  others  (dimeid)  the 
sexes  are  distinct;  most  are  oviparons,  but  a 
few  (certain  anuls)  are  ovcviripaTona.  In  the 
water  breathers  the  young  are  eiclnded  with 
an  opercnlated  ahell,  which  in  the  naked  spe- 
cies IS  either  shed  or  concealed  by  the  mantle, 
and  by  means  of  ciliated  fins  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  they  move  far  away  from  their  inac- 
tive parents,  undergoing  aeverol  metamorpho- 
ses in  the  process  of  growth ;  the  air  breath- 
ers peas  through  no  such  changes.  They  have 
the  power  of  repairing  injuries  and  of  repro- 
ducing lost  parts  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Among  the  moncecions  gasteropods  are  the 
following  five  divisions ;  1.  Apnawta.  having 
no  distinct  respiratory  organs,  but  in  their 
place  an  extensive  aquiferous  system,  and  no 
shell  in  the  adult ;  the  body  is  soft  and  elonga- 
ted, the  integument  ciliated;  they  are  marine; 
eallumaa  and  aetaon  are  well  known  genera, 
II.  iVuffiiroTMAiata,  with  the  branchin  extend- 
ing freely  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  bb 
in  fflatieut,  datit  (sea  lemons),  in  which  the 
branchite  form  a  plame-like  drcle  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Uie  book,  and  wUt  (sea  aloga),  in  which 
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dier  are  papilloM  and  arranged  along  the  ndw 
of  the  back.  III.  !7ifeTobraneAiata,].ike  phyl- 
Udia,  in  vhinb  the  branohis  are  at  the  lower 


part  of  the  ridee  of  the  body.  IV.  Ttetibran- 
ehiata,  in  which  the  leaf-like  branchi»  are 
covered  by  the  mantle  and  a  small  BheU ;  as  in 
aplyiia  (sea  harea),  formerly  dreaded  on  ac- 
count of  their  etrange  form,  and  the  violet 
fluid  they  eject  when  molested,  in  Mmbrella, 
and  in  bulla  (babble  shell).  V.  Pulnumata,  in 
which  a  part  of  the  mantle  cavity  forms  a  vas- 
cular air  aao  or  long;  most  are  terreatrial,  and 
aooh  Bi  live  in  the  water  rise  to  the  sorface  to 
breathe;  a  few  ore  naked,  bat  most  are  shell- 
bearing,  withoDt  or  with  an  operculum ;  in  the 
InoperoDlated,  with  a  well  developed  shell,  are 
AtffM:(Bnuls),  tueeinta  (amber  siiBi]),DttWttii,  fru- 
limv,  pjipa,  a«Aatina,  and  other  land  snaila,  the 
sluga  (liToaa),  land  soles  {arum),  pond  siiaila 
(Itnuwa),  Ac. ;  intheoperculatedaretyetetonta, 
Aelicino,  ocifu^, dfc.  In  thadiedona  gaat«ro- 
pods  belong  the  following  four  dividoDS ;  I.  Tk- 
oulibraTtehiata,  in  which  the  branohite  are  two, 
ajmmetrieid,  behind  the  heart,  and  enclosed 
with  the  other  soft  parts  in  a  long  shelly  tube ; 
as  in  deHtalium  (tooth  shells).  II.  C]/elobraTir 
e&iata,  in  whioh  the  brancbiffi  are  a  series  of 
lainelW  Barrouoding  the  body  between  the 
foot  and  mantle ;  as  the  limpets  (pattlla)  nsed 
as  food  and  for  bait,  and  the  sea  wood-lice 
{chiton),  with  multivalve  shell  pieces  like  the 
carapace  of  orticalates.  III.  Dmt^anehiata, 
in  which  the  branchin  are  plnmoBe  or  pecti- 
nate, and  with  the  body  protected  by  a  widely 
opened  inopercnlate  shell ;  as  in  the  ear  shells 
(haliotia);  the  delicate  violet  sheila  (Janthina), 
fonnd  abTindantly  in  mid  ocean,  feeding  upon 
the  acalephan  vMla,  and  suspended  by  a  raft 
of  air  vesicles,  to  the  under  surface  of  whioh 
the  egg  capsules  are  attached ;  and  the^tturel- 
fa,  or  key-hole  limpets.  IV.  Peetinibravehio' 
to,  is  which  the  two  oomb-liko  branchiie  are 
contained  in  a  dorsal  cavity  of  the  mantle 
opening  widely  above  the  head;  they  have  two 
feelers  and  two  eyes,  and  a  proboscis  capable 
of  elongation  in  a  tube  form;  the  females  se- 
crete an  albuminous  matter  in  which  tbe  egKS 
are  enveloped,  a  familiar  example  being  theyel- 
low  grape-like  bunches  of  the  whelk  (bueei' 
num).  Sere  belong  the  bonnet  limpet  (ealvp- 
traa)  and  the  slipper  shell  {erepidula) ;  tbe  top 
shells  (turbo),  and  the  pheasant  ahells  {phobia' 
n«Ua) ;  the  river  snails  (paladina),  the  peri- 
winkles (litoTina\  the  turret  shells  (tvtriUlta), 
tbe  wentletrapa  (icalaria),  the  eorithmm,  and 
nafica;  cowries  (cjicrtni),  very  handsome  shells, 
and  one  species,  C.  moneta,  used  as  money  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa ;  maraineUa,  vohtta, 
fiUtra  (mitre  shells);  the  tuna  (dolium),  harps 
(harpa),  whclka  ffiiuwinMn*) ;  rock  shells  (ma- 
rtx),  fig  shells  {pyrala),  wing  ahella  (»tTombv*), 
the  seraphs  {ttrt^ellum),  and  numerous  others. 
— The  class  of  ctpkalopoda,  the  highest  type  of 
mollusks,  is  characterized  by  the  locomotive 
and  prehensile  organs  being  attached  to  the 
head,  whence  they  radiate  in  tbe  form  of  mus- 


enlsr  arms  and  tentacles,  and  by  an  internal 
skeleton  combined  in  some  with  an  external 
shell,  though  the  integument  in  most  is  nncal- 
cified  and  flexible ;  the  head  is  free  and  the 
body  is  covered  by  a  moscular  sac  or  mantle, 
with  a  tranaverse  anterior  apertnre,  from  which 
projects  the  expiratory  siphon  or  tube ;  the 
branchia  are  ooncealed,  the  sexes  distinct,  and 
the  animals  oviparous,  aquatic,  marine,  preda- 
tory and  carnivorous,  nocturnal,  and  social ; 
the  colors  are  changeable  and  brilliant;  they 
emit  an  inky  secretion  when  disturbed,  whii^ 
permits  them  to  escape  by  the  discoloration  of 
the  water ;  this  is  wnat  the  true  India  ink  is 
made  from.  This  class  have  a  rudimentary 
internal  skeleton ;  in  the  head  of  most  is  a  oar- 
tilaginoua  ring  around  the  (esophagua,  the  up- 
per part  covering  the  cerebral  ganglion,  and 
containing  the  organs  of  viaion  and  hearing; 
tliere  is  often  an  additional  cartilage  to  which 
the  muscles  of  the  arms  are  attached,  and  otli- 
era  on  the  back  and  ddea.  The  mouth  a  in 
the  middle  betweenthearmB,  and  has  two  jaws 
like  tbe  bill  of  a  parrot,  the  lower  the  larger ; 
the  head  is  separated  from  the  body  by  a  con- 
striction like  a  neck ;  there  Ib  a  veil  marked 
tongne.  The  sexual  organs  are  at  the  base  of 
the  visceral  sac,  and  the  apermatophores  are 
very  active;  in  some  of  the  octopods,  one  of 
the  arms  is  deciduous,  and  becomea  a  male  or- 
gan, described  by  Cuvier  as  htetototylvt  and  a 
parasite;  the  esgs  are  laid  in  heaps  or  bunchea, 
attached  to  eac£  other  and  to  foreigD  bodies. 
The  nervous  system  is  largely  developed.  For 
respiration  water  is  drawn  in  and  expelled  by 
the  muscular  action  of  the  mantle  and  funnel, 
as  the  gills  have  no  vibratile  cilia;  the  wat«r 
eaters  tbe  bronchial  cavity  at  the  anterior  open- 
ing of  the  mantle,  and  is  forced  ont  through 
Hie  funnel,  propelling  the  animal  backward. 
In  the  first  order,  tbe  tttrabranehiata,  the 
branchite  are  in  two  pairs,  without  branchial 
hearts,  and  the  mantle  is  thin  and  not  very 
muscillar;  the  ink  bag  ia  absent;  the  arms  are 
very  numerous,  hollow,  and  with  retradile 
tentacles;  eyea  pedunculate;  the  head  retrac- 
tile within  a  many-chambered  siphnncnlated 
cell.  Among  oxiating  mollusks  this  order  con- 
tains only  the  genus  natitiliu  (see  NiDTn.ce); 
in  past  ages  lived  the  ammonites,  baculit^i, 
hamttee,  orthoceratites,  turrilites,  &c.  In  the 
second  order,  the  dibranehiata,  the  branchim 
are  two,  each  with  a  branchial  heart ;  the  fun- 
nel is  an  entire  tube,  and  the  mantle  is  muscu- 
lar; an  ink  bag  is  present;  there  are  eight  non- 
retractile  arms,  la^e  and  complicated,  bearing 
sucking  disks  or  aeetabula,  with  nsnally  two 
additional  long  arms ;  the  eyes  are  sessile  and 
in  orbits ;  the  shell  is  internal,  except  in  the 
female  argonauts.  In  the  dec^od  tribe,  with 
eight  arms  and  two  t«ntacles,  belong  the  gcnns 
nirula,  the  extinct  belemnites,  the  cnttle  fishes 
(lepia),  and  the  sqnids,  (Bee  Bgrnn.)  In  the 
octopod  or  eight-armed  tribe  there  are  no 
tentacles,  the  arms  have  sessile  suckers,  and 
tbe  branchial  chamber  is  divided  by  a  long^tu- 
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dinal  partition ;  the  arms  are  more  robnat,  uid 
are  o{t«n  onited  bj  s  web  at  the  base,  con- 
Btitating  apowerfal  Rwimming  orgaa.  Among 
the  naked  ootopoda  beloog  the  so-called  sea 
spiders.  (See  Ootopdb.)  EUdtntt  and  tre- 
moetoput  are  allied  genera.  The  genus  argo- 
nauta  or  paper  nanliiaa  is  well  known  for  the 
delicate  and  beaatiCui  shell  of  the  female.  (Bee 
NimLCB.)  The  shell  ia  used  only  for  protect- 
ing and  hatcfaiug  the  eggs;  the  male  has  no 
shell,  and  impregnation  ia  affected  b;  a  docid- 
uoas  heetoeotylta. — The  local  distribntion  of 
faaneand  thedistinotnesa  of  zoological  r^ona 
are  well  lllnatrated  by  mollnaks  \  while  some 
are  very  limited  in  their  range,  others,  like 
the  eyprtea,  are  extensively  spread  even  aoross 
ocean  Darners ;  some  are  cosmopolite,  wander- 
ing wherever  their  food  is  fonnd ;  htlix  etlla- 
ria,  attaching  itself  to  water  casks,  oocnrs  in 
moat  seaports  of  the  world,  ff.  limilarit  wher- 
ever the  coffee  plant  grows,  and  ff.  mtrirtoidei 
follows  the  two  or  arum  eteuUntum.  As  a 
general  rnle,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffreys,  specie 
mens  are  lai^r  toward  the  north  than  toward 
the  south ;  colors  are  nsnally  the  brightest  in 
the  tropical  seas,  eioopt  in  HpecimenB  from 
great  depths.  (For  details  on  distribution,  see 
"  Vollaaca  and  Sbells  of  the  United  SUtea  £z- 

Jloring  Expedition,"  18S3-'42,  by  A.  A.  Gould, 
[.  D.,  Boston,  1SS2.)  The  distribatian  of  mol- 
Insks  in  time  extends  from  the  lower  Stlorian 
to  the  present  epoch ;  all  the  classes  are  repre- 
sented in  the  earliest  fosdliferons  strata;  some 
families,  like  the  ammonites  and  belemnitea, 
have  passed  away ;  others,  like  the  nantiloa, 
are  verging  toward  extinction  ;  some  have 
continned  with  slight  apeciflo  modifioationa 
from  tlie  Silurian  to  the  present  day.  Lamel- 
librancMite  have  anooeeded  palliobraaohiate 
bivalves;  uphonate  have  sncoeeded  asiphonate 
nnivalves ;  and  the  dibranohiate  now  vastiy 
outnnmber  tbe  tetrabrancbiate  cephalopods. 
Whole  strata  of  the  earth's  crust  are  made 
np  principally  of  the  shells  of  mollnsks. — Mol- 
Inaks  supply  an  abundant,  wholesome,  and 
nsualiy  easily  digestible  article  of  food  to  na- 
tions civilized  and  savage,  as  well  as  to  other 
animals;  bivalves  are  considered  the  best,  as 
having  the  least  mnaonlar  fibre.  Tlie  orna- 
mental purposes  to  wbicb  the  pearl  and  oameo 
shells  are  put  are  well  known ;  from  the  cattle 
Ssh  is  obtained  sepia  and  India  ink ;  from  the 
puTpuni  and  bunetnum  of  the  Uediterranean 
came  the  famona  Tyrion  dye  of  antiquity ; 
from  the  fllamenta  of  the  byssas  of  pinna  are 
made  tiasnea  mnch  esteemed  on  tbe  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  other  hand,  mol- 
Insks  ue  sometimes  injuriona  to  man;  sings 
and  snails  do  mischief  in  gardens;  the  ter^ 
pierces  ship  timt>er,  and  the-phota»  bores  into 
and  weakens  stone  dikes.  The  number  of 
apeciee  of  moUusha  probably  exceeds  2fi,000, 
snrpasaed  only  by  tbe  number  of  articulates. 

IIM,L[I9CDIDB,  a  division  of  the  old  branch  of 
molliuea,  first  made  by  Milne-Edwarda  to  in- 
clude the  bryotoa  and  ascidians  or  tunioates, 


to  whiob  have  nnoe  been  added  the  brxehio- 
pods ;  alt  of  which  are  now  regarded  by  ProL 
E.  B.  Morse  and  others  as  articulates,  having 
certun  mollasoan  affluties,  bnt  ooming  neareat 
to  tiie  tubicolouB  worms.  (See  Bbiohiopoda, 
and  Bbtoxoa.)  In  the  lowest  of  these,  tbe 
biyotaa,  are  comprised  small  pedunonlated  ani- 
mals, the  margin  of  whose  (wdy  is  provided 
with  ribratile  dlia,  for  producing  the  water 
currents  necessary  to  respiration  and  to  the 
obttuning  of  food ;  these  cilia  are  somedmea 
supported  on  long  tentacular  prolongations; 
the  digeative  cavity  is  distinct  from  the  walla 
of  the  body,  and  can  be  traced  as  a  canal  from 
month  to  vent,  both  opening  within  the  ciliated 


mules.  They  seem  to  have  both  males  and 
females  on  tbe  same  stem,  the  cells  containing 
animals  with  eggs  being  apparently  more  nu- 
merous than  those  with  nwrmatozoa ;  the  mos- 
cnlar  system  is  lai^v  developed,  and  servea 
principally  to  retract  the  animal  within  itsodl. 
They  nave  been  divided  by  Van  der  Hoevaa 
into  the  families:  1,  tUlmaUfpoda,  in  which 
the  tentacles  are  diaposed  in  a  zone  argnnd 
the  mouth,  as  in  tbe  genera  tiehant,  fiuttrOy 
and  cellalaria ;  and  2,  lophopoda,  with  tenta- 
cles set  peotinately  on  two  arms,  and  numerooa, 
such  as  erittatalla,  phtmattlla,  and  aieyontUa. 
The  tunieato,  including  tbe  ascidians  and  soZpcB, 
have  no  shells,  bat  are  enclosed  by  an  daatio, 
cellulose,  nncaioified  integument,  having  two 
utertures;  the  circulation  is  peculiar  in  Ura 
pnenomenon  of  Tenons  blood  »l  one  time  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart  to  the  gilla,  and  at  an- 
other arterial  blood  from  the  gula  to  the  heart, 
in  the  same-  vessels;  respiration  is  effected 
either  by  a  vascnlnr  ciliated  pharyngeal  sac,  or 
by  a  ribbon-shaped  gill  stretched  acroaa  the 
common  visceral  cavity;  the  nervous  system 
prt«enta  a  single  ganglion,  from  which  the 
nerves  radiate;  organs  of  feeling,  sight,  and 
even  hearing,  have  been  described  hi  theae 
animals;  muscular  fibres,  both  longitudinal  and 
transverse,  arc  well  developed.  In  mlpa 
we  have  free  swimming  animals,  drawing  in 
water  by  one  aperture  and  expelling  it  by  an- 
other one  opponte ;  thev  are  numerons  in  iho 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  ocean  far  from  the  ahores,  and  are  said  to 
be  phosphorescent  at  night;  they  sometimes 
ooour  singly,  and  sometimes  in  long  chalna  or 
in  rings;  Chamisso  concluded,  from  ob«erving 
the  living  animals,  that  a  generation  of  distinct 
lalpm  alternates  with  one  of  tiiose  in  a  chain  ; 
within  tbe  single  individnabi  connected  embryos 
were  found,  which,  with  other  similar  phenom- 
ena, led  to  the  interesting  work  of  Steenatrap 
on  the  "  Alternations  of  Generation ;"  the 
solitary  lalpa  are  sexless,  and  are  propagated 
by  internal  germs  or  buds,  and  are  interior  to 
the  associated  forms,  which  have  reprodnc- 
tiveoi^ans;  the  latter  produce  each  a  single 
young  one.  Die  ascidians  have  a  sac-like  body, 
with  two  aperture*  generally  near  together; 
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the  branchU}  sae  is  larga,  the  opening  of  I2i6 
(SBophagni  situated  at  the  bottom;  they  are 
mostlj  attiichecl,  and  propagate  both  b;  e^ 
and  buds,  the  male  and  female  organs  being 
en  the  aame  individaol.  They  are  both  limple 
and  ooDipoand.  Those  young  which  originate 
from  eggB  move  free  in  the  eavlj  stage,  and 
hare  a  long  tail  which  is  lost  when  the?  fix 
themselves  b;  the  opposite  extremity ;  in  the 
compoond  forms,  latTm  of  this  description  may 
enoloae  a  gronp  of  eight  nnited  ascidiaus,  by 
their  division  laying  the  foundation  for  a  col- 
ony while  yet  free,  capable  of  great«r  multi- 
plication by  farther  gemmation.  Ascidiana 
are  fonnd  from  the  tropics  even  into  the  arclio 
regions,  and  aone  of  tne  ooropound  forms  ore 
brilliaDlJj  phosphorescent.  The  non-pcdancn- 
lated  single  asodiana  were  known  to  AristotJe, 
and  were  called  by  him  Uthuon;  sometimes 
called  bagpipea,  these  animals  are  often  seen 
attached  to  rocks,  shells,  crabs,  and  other  bod- 
ies; tlioQf^  several  may  be  found  in  a  group, 
tbey  do  not  form  a  compound  body  with  a  com- 
mon eztemal  oovaring;  they  are  occawonalty 
foand  attached  to  a  shapeless  mass  formed  by 
the  bodies  of  other  ascidians.    The  food  conaista 


the  cesophageal  opening  at  the  bottom. — The 
bracbiopods,  or  palliobTanehiata,  have  the 
body  depreaaed,  covered  with  a  mantle,  bilobed 
and  open ;  the  brancbite  are  not  separated 
from  the  mantle ;  the  heart  ia  double  and 
arterial;  near  the  mouth  are  two  long  spirally 
convoluted  arms  (whence  the  name  of  the 
order)  provided  with  cirri  or  cilia;  the  mouth 
ia  simple,  at  the  base  of  the  arms ;  the  shell  ia 
bivalve,  always  attached  either  by  a  peduncle 
or  by  the  shell,  and  adheres  to  the  mantle  \>y 
several  oblique  muscles ;  the  hinge  is  opened 
by  the  arms  and  by  internal  muscles;  all  are 
aqnatic  and  marine.  They  include  the  trrebra- 
tula;  the  extinct splrirers,ortAu and prM^uctuj, 
with  articulated  cfllcareoDB  shells;  the  oranta, 
and  the  linffula,  interesting  as  occurring  with 
slightly  modified  species  and  with  few  inter- 
raptiona  from  the  Silarian  to  the  present  epoch. 
■OLLT  HAGIIiUS.  See  supplement 
■OLOCH,  or  Halecb,  the  national  god  of  the 
AmmonitM,  who  was  worshipped  by  human 
sacrifices.  The  Hebrews  were  repeatedly  ad- 
dicted to  his  worship.  Solomon,  inducMl  by 
hie  foreign  wives,  built  a  high-place  to  him ; 
Hanaseeh  imitated  his  impiety;  and  the  idol- 
atry continued  from  that  time  chiefly  in  the 
Taller  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  till  the  place 
WBH  defiled  by  Jomah.  Some  explain  the  terms 
which  are  generally  thought  to  refer  to  the 
burning  of  children  as  aacriflaeB  to  Uoloch,  to 


symbol  of  pnrifieation,  practised  by  many  an- 
cient nations.  Milcom  (1  Kings  zi. ;  2  Kings 
ixiii.)  and  Malcham  (Jer.  ilii.)  are  conaidered 
dialectic  variations  of  the  name  Moloch,  which 
probably  signified  king  (Heb.  meleJch). 


XQUMnr,  an  Anstralian  iguanian  reptile,  of 
the  family  agamida.  The  M.  horridv*  (Gray) 
is  the  most  ferocious-looking  of  the  lizard 
tribe,  and,  though  hsnnless,  is  as  ugly  as  any 
of  the  representations  of  fabled  basilisks  and 
dragons.  Tbo  whole  body  is  covered  with 
irregolar  plates  and  strong  sharp  spines,  and 
the  head  is  crowned  with  two  very  large 
spines;  on  the  liack  of  the  neck  are  large 
rounded  protuberances,  similarly  armed  with 
granular  scales  and  spines. 

MOLoeSIl,  or  BalaMli,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  division  of  Epirus  in  northern  Greece,  ex- 
tending across  the  province  from  N.  to  S,, 
partly  between  Athamania  on  the  east  and 
Thesprotia  on  the  west.  In  early  times  it  was 
peopled  by  various  tribes  of  unknown  race, 
with  whom  the  Molosal,  a  Grecian  people  who 
claimed  descent  from  Fyrrhus  (Neoptolemns), 
the  son  of  Achilles,  mingled  at  a  later  period. 
Thoagh  regarded  as  semi-barbarians,  the  Mo- 
loBsians  became  predominant  in  Epirus,  and 
established  a  royal  dynasty  over  the  whole 
conutry  in  the  lest  quarter  of  tlie  4th  century 
B.  C,  the  capital  being  Ambrada  (now  Arta), 
near  the  gulf  called  after  it. 

H«LTK£,  Bdaatk  IatI  BcnkaH  ra,  count, 
a  German  general,  bom  at  Farchim,  Mecklen- 
burg, Oct  26,  ISOO.  His  father  was  a  Danish 
general,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  cadets' 
academy  at  Copenhagen,  and  at  18  became  an 
ofiicer.  He  entered  the  Fmssian  service  in 
1823,  and  after  ten  years  of  arduous  studies 
and  labors  was  admitted  to  the  general  staff. 
In  16S5  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  Mah- 
moud  II.  conceiving  a  high  regard  for  lua  geniua, 
the  Prussian  antboritieB  permitted  him  to  serve 
him  in  improving  the  fortifications  of  Turkish 
dties  and  in  the  warfare  against  the  Kurds  and 
against  Egypt  He  returned  to  Berlin  after 
toe  sultan's  death  in  1889,  was  employed  for 
many  years  in  staff  service^  and  in  186S  became 
adjutant  of  Prince  Frederick  Witliam,  and  in 
18G8  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army, 
which  post  he  still  holds.  The  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant general  was  conferred  upon  bim  in  1869. 
He  planned  the  operations  in  the  wars  with 
Denmark  (1864)  and  Austria  (IS66),  accom- 
panying on  the  former  ocoauon  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  and  on  the  latter  King  William. 
After  the  battle  of  Sadowa  Uoltke  made  every 
preparation  for  marching  upon  Olmflti  and 
Vienna,  but  negotiated  afiveaays'  tmce,  which 
became  the  prelude  to  peace.  He  was  reward- 
ed with  the  order  of  the  black  eagle  and  the 
command  of  the  Kolberg  or  second  Pome- 
ranian grenadier  regiment  Having  long  fore- 
seen the  contingency  of  a  war  with  France,  he 
was  ready  with  bis  nlans  when  it  suddenly 
broke  out  in  1870,  ana  their  execution  resulted 
in  the  most  astonishing  and  uninterrupted 
series  of  victories  ever  achieved  by  one  great 
military  nation  over  another.  Hissystem con- 
sists mainly  in  making  the  different  army  corns 
advance  separately  and  operate  simultaneously 
in  grappling  with  the  enemy,  and  he  bringa  to 
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bear  upon  its  elaboration  a  mind  of  dng^ilar 
cleamMS,  a  vonderfol  logical  power,  and  a 
capacitf  of  patient  research  of  tbe  highest 
order.  Besides  conferring  on  him  the  title  of 
count  and  making  him  large  donations,  the 
emperor  of  Germany  appointed  him  in  ]S7I 
(^Odrel  field  marshal,  and  in  18T2  life  member 
of  the  upper  home.  In  Janoarj,  1874,  he  was 
retorned  to  the  Reichstag,  and  in  the  following 
month  delivered  a  speech  showing  the  neoesd- 
tj  of  being  preparea  for  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  France,  which  prodnoed  a  strong  imprse- 
sioQ.  His  most  important  work  is  Ihr  detiUeh- 
fr<ttaMtehs  Kritg  (Berlin,  18TJ  «t  uq.). 

HOUICCIS.  or  Srta*  Idn4i,  a  groap  of  the  In- 
dian or  Main"  anshipelago,  between  laL  8°  N. 
and  V  B.,  and  Ion.  132°  and  138°  E,,  soatter«d 
over  the  sea  which  extends  from  the  £.  coast 
of  Celebes  to  the  W.  coast  of  Papno,  and 
from  the  Philippine  islands  on  the  north  to 
Timor  on  the  sonth ;  area,  4S,M6  so.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  881,879  natives  and  1,808  Europeans. 
The  namber  of  the  islands  is  estimated  at  sev- 
eral hnndreds-  manj  of  them  are  small  and 
tminhabited.  The  lai^  islands  are  Oeram,  Gi- 
lolo,  and  Booro.  This  part  of  the  archipelago 
is  Datnrall;  divided  into  three  clusters,  viz.,  the 
Holoocas  proper  or  Gilolo  gronp,  the  Coram 
group,  ana  the  Timor  Lant  group.  The  first 
comprehends  Gilolo,  ITort;,  Manoiolf,  Batohi- 
an,  Ob7,  Motir,  Uakian,  Temate,  Tidore,  and 
man;  other  islands.  The  Coram  closter,  which 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  contains,  among 
others,  the  islands  of  Oeram,  Booro,  Amboyna, 
and  Banda.  The  third  dnster  lies  farther  S. 
between  Aastrslia  and  the  west  of  Papaa, 
Timor  Lant  being  the  principal  island.  Orid- 
nally,  and  in  a  more  oircnmsoribed  sense,  tbe 
Moluccas  co^rehended  onlv  the  amall  isl- 
ands off  the  W.  coast  of  GUolo,  inclading  Bat- 
ohian,  Hotir,  Temate,  and' Tidore;  nnder  the 
earlv  Datch  dominion  the  appellation  was  ex~ 
tenoed  to  Ambojna  and  Booro,  bat  was  still 
restricted  to  the  smaller  isles.  The  outline 
of  the  coast  of  the  Molucca  islands  is  very 
irregnlar;  in  manj  places  they  rise  abmptly 
from  the  water  to  a  considerable  elevation. 
There  are  many  excellent  harbors,  but  sand 
banks  which  render  navigation  intricate  and 
dangerona  are  frequently  formed  by  earth- 
quakes. Nearly  all  the  islands  are  mountain- 
ous, and  some  of  them  contain  peaks  7,000  or 
8,000  ft.  high.  The  formation  of  the  group 
Is  volcanic ;  the  surface  is  singnlarly  broken 
and  indented  with  lofty  peaks  and  roclts  piled 
np  to  great  elevations ;  there  are  several  active 
craters  and  hot  springs,  and  violent  earth- 
quakes are  frequent.  On  account  of  the  com- 
parative smallneas  of  the  Islands  and  the  reg- 
ular monsoons,  the  heat  is  never  excessive. 
Cereals  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  people  subsist  almost  entirety 
upon  the  pith  of  the  aago  palm.  The  most 
common  tropical  fmits  and  vegetables  thrive 
well,  and  ai^r  cane,  coffee,  pepper,  cotton, 
and  small  qoantitjes  of  indigo  are  grown ;  but 


the  Molnooaa  are  especially  remarkable  for  tb« 
production  of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  The  bread- 
frait  tree,  the  cacao,  and  many  of  the  fruit 
trees  of  India  are  found.  There  are  more  than 
400  different  kinds  of  wood  in  the  forests,  in- 
cluding the  lingoa  {pteroearpia  draco),  which 
is  admirably  adapted  to  cabinet  work.  Gold 
is  found  in  small  quantities  on  Gilolo,  bnt  no 
other  metals  on  any  of  the  islands.  The  group 
has  comparatively  few  indigenous  mammals, 
but  birds  are  very  numerous,  and  the  faun& 
presents  close  affinities  to  that  of  Papaa.  Of 
the  mammalia  tiiere  are  8G  known  spedea,  in- 
eluding  SB  tnts,  a  baboon-monkey,  a  dvet  cot, 
several  species  of  piga,  a  deer,  a  shrew,  and 
four  marsupials,  one  of  which  is  a  flying  opos- 
sum. Of  birds  there  are  S6S  species  known 
to  inhabit  the  group.  These  comprise  the  cas- 
sowary, found  In  Ceram,  the  mtgapodii  or 
mound  makers,  S2  Bpecies  of  parrots,  and  ST 
species  of  pigeons.  The  eorronnding  seas  are 
exceedingly  prolific,  and  the  cachalot,  which 
yields  the  spermaoeti  of  commerce,  is  met 
with;  but  the  whale  fishery,  once  of  some 
importance  in  this  region,  is  now  quite  insi^ 
ninoant.  Pearls  are  frequently  found  on  the 
coasts.  Cloves  and  nutmegs  are  exported  id 
lai^  quantitiee ;  aandal  wood  and  other  toIq- 
able  woods  are  obtained;  edible  birds' n eats, 
sea  slugs,  and  shark  fins  are  sent  to  China. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  opium  and  Indian  and 
European  goods.  The  Dutch  monopoliea  con- 
fined the  commerce  for  many  years  within 
very  narrow  limita^ut  a  more  liberal  policy 
is  now  parsned. — The  Molaccas,  like  nearly 
all  the  islands  which  constitute  the  Indian 
archipelago,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  two  rooes, 
the  Malays  and  Papuans.  The  latter  people, 
snpposed  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  abo- 
rigines of  Australia  and  Papua,  have  been  ex- 
terminated in  many  of  the  smaller  islanda  hy 
the  MbIstb,  and  in  the  larger  ones  have  only 
retained  possession  of  the  interior  and  mor« 
Inoooessible  parts.  The  Molnooan  Malays,  ac- 
cording to  Wallace,  form  one  of  the  five  di- 
visions of  semi-civilixed  Malays  found  in  tha 
Indian  archipelago.  They  are  in  poeseeston 
of  the  lower  lands  and  seacoasts,  where  they 
cultivate  the  soil  or  gain  a  subsistence  by  fish- 
ing. They  are  very  expert  in  the  constraotion 
and  management  of  their  vessels,  and  are  great- 
ly addict^  to  piracy.  The  Malay  is  the  com- 
mon language,  and  the  Arabic  character  ia 
employed  In  writing  it.  Mohammedanism  is 
the  prevailing  religion  ;  bnt  aome  profess  Chris- 
tianity, and  distingnlBh  themselvee  by  wearing 
black  garments.  The  laws  are  chiefly  founded 
upon  the  precepts  of  tha  Koran. — The  Moluo- 
cas  had  been  visited  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Mohammedan  religion  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple long  before  the  arrival  of  the  FortugneM 
in  1611.  The  Portnguese  had  only  begun  to 
form  settlements  when  the  Spanish  vessels  nn- 
der Magalhaens  arrived  from  the  east,  and  a  pro- 
longed dispute  arose  between  the  two  nations 
respecting  the  possession  of  the  islaxda,  wbirh 
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termiDated  in  favor  of  the  Portngaese.  A  sys- 
tem of  violence  and  oppression  was  maintained 
for  00  years,  when  the  Dat«h  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  natives  expelled  the  Fortngriese. 
The  Datoh  East  India  company  early  in  the 
ITtb  centnry  obtained  supremacy  over  many 
of  the  native  princes,  and  allowed  them  to  re- 
tain their  authority  by  trtbnte  to  the  company. 
To  secure  the  eiclnsive  trade  in  nutmegs  and 
doves,  the  Ihitch  nearly  extirpated  the  spice 
trees  on  all  the  islands  except  Amboyna  and 
Bands,  which  two  they  reduced  entirely  under 
their  authority.  To  keep  up  prices  in  forei^ 
markets,  they  frequently  bomed  whole  oargoes 
of  spices.  The  English  were  allowed  at  one 
time  to  have  a  mercantile  establishment  at  Am- 
boyna,  when  held  by  the  Dutch  ;  but  the  latter 
in  16S2,  after  forcing  some  OhinBse  and  Java- 
nese soldiers  by  torture  to  make  confession  of 
a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  English,  seized  on  the 
leaders  and  pnt  them  to  death  with  horrible 
cmelty.  In  common  with  the  other  Ihitch  East 
Indian  possessions,  the  Moluccas  were  held  by 
the  British  from  1796  to  1802,  and  from  IBIO 
to  1814.  In  1B24  some  of  the  more  oppres- 
sive laws  were  repealed,  nnd  the  free  cultiva- 
tion of  tlie  islands  was  allowed.  The  Dntch 
possessions  are  divided,  in  point  of  administra- 
tion, into  the  three  residencies  of  Amboyna, 
Temate,  and  Bondo.  The  seat  of  the  Dnt«h 
governor  general  is  at  Amboyna. 
IB,  a  metal  nsnally  obtained  from 


Mo;  atomic  weight,  96;  specific  gravity,  8'6. 
The  resemblance  of  the  bisnlphide  ore  to  graph- 
ite gave  the  metal  its  name  (Gr.  /mUpiaiva,  A 
piece  of  lead).  It  was  first  distingoisbed  from 
graphite  bv  Soheele  in  ITTB,  bnt  was  first  ob- 
tained in  die  metallic  form  by  HJelm  in  1T82. 
The  most  oomplete  investigations  of  its  prop- 
erties and  oomoinations  were  mode  by  Berze- 
lios.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  by  roasting 
the  native  sniphide  in  a  free  current  of  air,  by 
which  impnre  molybdic  acid  is  produced  in  the 
form  of  a  gray  powder.  This  is  digested  in 
ammonia,  the  solntion  Ultered  and  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  residae  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
and  again  evaporoted  to  dryness,  pure  molyb- 
dio  acid  being  left.  This  being  made  into  a 
paste  with  oil  and  charcoal  and  heated  to  white- 
ness, the  oxygen  is  abstracted  and  the  metal 
remains.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  over  molybdic  add  at  a  red  heat  in  a 
poroelun  tube,  It  is  s  whit«  metal,  brittle, 
and  difflcQlt  to  melt.  When  heated  to  white- 
ness in  the  air  or  in  oxytren,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
line snblimate  of  molybdic  acid.  It  is  easily 
oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  with  evolation  of  ni- 
trons acid  fnmes,  and  if  ignited  in  a  stream  of 
aqoeons  vapor  hydrogen  is  evolved.  Molyb- 
denum forms  alloys  with  tin,  lead,  iron,  cop- 


er, whiter.     It  forms  three  oxides;  protox- 
ide, MoO  (or  according  to  Rammelsberg,  who 
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doabts  the  existence  of  MoO,  sesqaioxide,  Moi 
Oi) ;  the  dioxide,  MoOi ;  and  a  third,  molyb- 
dic anhydride,  MoOt.  The  first  two  possess 
basic  characters,  while  the  last  is  an  active  acid. 
The  nrotoiide  (or  sesquioxide)  is  obtdned  by 
dissolving  molybdic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  placing  in  the  solution  zino  or  one  of 
the  metals  capable  of  decompodng  water,  and 
afterward  treating  with  excess  of  ammonia. 
The  dioxide  ia  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  sal  ammonlao  and  molybdate  of  soda  and 
digesting  the  residne  in  caustic  potassa.  Mo- 
lybdenum forms  with  bromine  aibromide,  tri- 
bromide,  and  tetrabromide,  and  with  cblorina 
and  snlphnr  corresponding  salts ;  and  there 
may  also  be  formed  chloro-bromidcs.  The 
iodine  compounds  are  molybdons  and  molyb- 
dic iodides.  Molybdic  anhydride  forms  salts 
with  varions  bases,  called  molybdates.  The 
molybdate  of  ammonium  is  nsed  as  a  delicate 
test  for  phosphoric  acid.  The  solution  sus- 
pected to  contain  the  phosphate  is  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  and  toe  molybdate  is  added. 
If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  either  free  or 
uncombmed,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is 
formed,  consistmg  of  molybdio  and  phosphoric 
acids  in  combination  with  ammonia.  Arsenic 
acid  forms  a  similar  componnd  with  smmonio 
molybdate  when  the  solutions  sre  boiled.  A 
mixture  of  snlphnric  and  molybdic  acids  yields 
a  beantiful  pnrple  with  pure  morphia  or  its 
aalts.  The  oxygen  salts  of  molybdennm  ore 
not  well  enough  known  or  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  reqnire  notice  here. 

■DOIB,  Hwitai,  or  Hwkasak,  a  town  on  a 
■mall  island  of  the  same  name,  in  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Zonribsr,  in  lat.  4°  6'  S.,  Ion.  SB°  4S' 
E. ;  pop.  of  the  island,  about  6,000.  The  isl- 
and is  abont  8  m.  long  and  S  m.  wide;  the 
coasts  consist  of  st«ep  clifFs,  and  the  town  is 
defended  by  an  old  Portngneee  fort  The  town 
is  in  a  rainons  condition,  and  is  inhabited  by 
Arabs  and  people  of  mixed  race.  The  bay  in 
which  the  island  is  sitaated  is  about  6  m.  long 
and  8  m.  broad,  and  forms  on  excellent  harbor. 
There  is  very  little  trade,  and  the  people  are 
exceedin^y  poor.  The  Portngntse  destroyed 
the  native  town  in  1605,  and  again  in  1689; 
from  which  time  they  held  the  place  till  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  sultan  of  Muscat  in 
1T20.  In  his  turn  he  was  expelled  by  the  na- 
tives, and  from  1824  to  1826  the  town  Wfts  nn- 
der  British  protection ;  but  they  abandoning  it, 
Mombas  fell  again  under  the  power  of  Mnscat. 

KOMHBEN,  ChristlsH  HtttUas  TkMdsr,  a  German 
hiatorian,  bom  at  Garding,  Bchleswig,  Nov.  80, 
181 T.  He  stndied  at  Altona  and  Kiel,  was  aided 
by  the  Berlin  academy  in  his  archieological  ex- 
plorations in  Franco  and  Italy  (1844-'?),  and 
in  1846  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Sehlei- 
teig-EoIiUin'tehe  ZHtvng.  For  participation 
in  the  movements  of  1848-'9  he  was  removed 
from  the  chair  of  jurispmdence  at  Leipsio, 
which  he  had  £tled  for  two  years.  From  1869 
to  1864  he  was  professor  at  Ztlrich,  from  1864 
to  1868  at  Breslau,  and  from  that  time  till 
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Febmarj,  1674,  professor  of  Roman  arohnol- 
Og;  in  the  Dniveratt;  of  Berlin,  when  he  wag 
reappointed  professor  of  JDrispnidence  atLeip- 
sio,  and  made  rector  of  the  nniverBitj.  He 
baa  published  Oikitehe  >Stt«Jt«n  (Berlin,  1846; 
sapplement,  1&46) ;  Ueber  dot  Rimitcht  Mint- 
weten  (1860);  Corpu*  Interiptionvm  SeapoU- 
tanarum  (1861);  Die  Stadtreehte  der  Lateini- 
ichtn  Gemeinden  Salpatta  und  Mahffa(lSB5) ; 
Bnd  BoTBiiehet  Staattreeht  (3  vols.,  LeipBic, 
1871-'6  et  »tq.).  Of  his  "History  of  Rome'* 
(3  vols.,  Berlin,  19C4-'6)  fire  editions  have  ap- 
peared, the  Iset  in  18G9.  It  has  been  translated 
into  French  (Paris,  18Q3--'T2),  and  into  Englisb 
by  W.  P.  Dickson  (3  vola,,  London,  1662-'8; 
new  ed.,  4  vols..  New  York,  1871). 

■OMDTOMBO,  the  loftiest  volcano  in  the  re- 
public of  Nicarwaa,  7,200  ft.  hi^  standing  at 
the  head  of  LakeManagaa,  26  m.  £.  by  N.  of  the 
citf  of  Leon.  It  sendii  out  constantly  a  light 
plume  of  atnoke,  and  occasional  showers  of 
fine  ashea.  The  upper  S,000  ft  of  its  elevation 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  ashes  and  scoria.  A 
tradition  that  the  early  priests  who  undertook 
to  plant  the  cross  on  its  sammit  were  never 
afterward  heard  of,  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  in 
La  Ug»ndt  dt*  liielet,  by  Victor  Hngo.  There 
are  hot  springs  at  its  base,  and  a  number  of 
oriSces  or  vents  (mfiemilloi)  on  its  Qanks.  It 
ia  a  prominent  landmark  from  the  sea,  and 
eoDsUtutes  one  extremity  of  the  voloanio  range 
of  the  Marrsbioa,  which  terminates  in  the  high 
cone  of  £1  Viejo. 

HOBPOS,  or  Ssapn,  an  inland  city  of  tbe 
tfnited  Btates  of  Colombia,  in  tbe  state  of  Santa 
Martm  ou  the  Uagdalena,  abont  SOO  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Bogoti;  pop,  about  11,000.  The  city  is 
on  a  large  island  formed  by  the  Magdolena,  the 
Oaflo  Lova,  the  Oofio  Sicnco,  and  the  Oanoa. 
The  streets  are  very  long,  wide,  and  well  kept. 
Some  of  the  honses  have  two  stAries,  are  tile- 
roofed,  and  present  an  agreeable  aspect  Be- 
sides the  parish  church,  there  are  three  other 
ohnrohes  attached  to  convents,  all  well  bailL 
Several  primary  schools  were  opened  in  18T2 
and  18T3.  The  climate  is  hot,  humid,  and 
generally  unhealthy;  the  thermometer  ranges 
for  most  of  the  year  from  86°  to  100°  F. 
Alligators  and  mosqmtoea  of  enormom  size 
are  common.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  native  free 
from  goitre.  The  soil  is  remarkably  teri:ile. 
Tbe  port  is  defended  by  forts  of  compara- 
tively modam  construction,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  mole  which  protects  the  city  from 
damage  during  the  periodical  swelling  of  the 
river,  which  in  December  often  rises  13  ft, 
above  its  usual  level.  Hontpos  was  long 
the  principal  entrepot  for  the  whole  basin 
of  the  Magdalena;  and  an  important  trade  is 
still  carried  on  with  Ooafla,  Oiron,  Antioqaia, 
and  the  upper  Magdslena,  in  tobacco,  sugar, 
floar,  camo,  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  and  precious 
metals. — The  city  was  foanded  In  1S40.  It 
has  osperienced  several  disasCrous  inundations, 
espedally  in  1763,  when  the  inhabitants  were 
saved  by  taking  to  oanoea. 


MONAOHISU 

mnS,  in  Greek  mytbology,  the  god  ot 
mockery  and  censnre,  said  to  DAve  been  a  son 
of  Night  Having  been  chosen  by  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Vnloan  to  dedde  on  the  meritit 
of  their  reapeotive  works,  he  oensured  them 
all,  in  consequence  of  which  he  waa  expelled 
from  heaven.  He  is  generally  repreBent«d 
raising  a  mask  from  his  face,  and  nulding  a 
amall  image  in  his  hand; 

MONlraiSH  (Gr.  /tovaxic,  solitary),  a  term 
denoting  solitary  life  or  retirement  from  the 
ordinary  oonoerna  of  the  world,  with  a  view 
to  tlie  occupation  of  the  soul  with  religions 
objects.  The  first  type  of  monachism  may  be 
found  in  the  asceticism  practised  by  tbe  Jewiah 
Essenes  and  Therapeuta  at  the  d«wn  of  Chris- 
tianity. Origen  gives  tbe  name  of  ateeUi  to 
persons  who  fast  rigorously.  It  was  also  ap- 
plied to  all  who  habitually  devoted  several  honrs 
of  the  day  and  night  to  prayer,  or  who  bestowed 
their  wealth  and  time  in  relieving  the  siok  utd 
poor.  These  ascetics  generally  dwelt  in  tbe 
cities,  and  wore  distinctive  garments  of  a  dork 
color,  together  with  the  pallium  or  cloak  of 
the  ancient  philosophers.  During  divine  ser- 
vice the  eaoetica  were  assigned  an  mtermediata 
place  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  A 
severer  form  of  asceticism  was  the  life  led  by 
anchorets  or  hennits.  Their  nombers  increased 
very  mnoh  during  the  Sd  oentuij,  filling  the 
mountain  wildernesses  of  Asia  Uinor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt  Oonununitiw  of  women  were  or- 
ganized as  early  as  the  close  of  the  Sd  centnry. 
According  to  DOllinger,  the  terra  funiaeripaif 
was  first  applied  to  the  common  abode  of  the 
Egyptian  therapeutte.  It  is  also  in  Egypt  that 
the  first  known  Christian  monosteriea  or  mon- 
achal oommanities  of  men  were  formed  by  Puil 
of  Thebes  and  his  disciple  Pachomina.  The 
germ  of  these  establishments  was  planted  by 
Panl  in  the  island  of  TabenuK,  a  titue  north  (h 
the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  was  developed 
by  FachomiuB,  who  first  drew  Dp  a  rule  for 
monks  in  S40.  Several  monasteries  were  nni- 
tedonderhisgovemment  Each  monastery  was 
divided  into  several  "  families,"  and  each  family 
pursued  a  distinct  meoliaiiicsl  occupation  and 
was  governed  by  a  prior.  The  family  oonnted 
40  monks,  who  dwelt  there  by  threes  in  sepa- 
rate oeils.  Some  monasteries  oompriMd  40 
families.  When  Athauasiasin  SCStookrefage 
in  the. island  of  Tabennsa, Paohomiua  met  him 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  monks  sin^ng 
psalms.  In  imitation  of  Pachomina,  Amman 
fonnded  a  monastery  on  a  bill  above  the  valley 
of  Nitria,  on  the  confines  of  the  Libyan  desert, 
where  6,000  monks  soon  assembled  ander 
him;  and  Mooariue  next  established  nnmer- 
ons  monasteries  in  the  desert  between  the  Ni- 
trian  mountsins  and  the  Nile.  Near  ArnnoS 
the  abbot  Serapion  ruled  10,000  monks ;  and 
Ruflnns  says  that  in  856  tlie  monasteries  of 
Oxyrynchns contained  10,000  men  and  IG.OOO 
women.  The  life  of  the  inmates  was  divided 
between  private  prayer,  nnblio  psalmody,  the 
study  of  the  Scriptnrea,  the  copying  of  mann- 
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scripta,  Bgriooltoral  and  m«ohaiiie«l  oocnpa- 
tioQW,  aod  tbe  variooj  oDicM  of  cbaritf.  Tbeae 
monasteries  were  great  induBtrial  schooU,  and 
those  of  the  Thebaid  served  as  hosteJriea  for 
travellers  o<rer  the  deeert;  for  each  jiad  its 
e«tu}doehium  in  which  gratuitoas  hospitality 
was  exeroiaed.  PaohomiuB  had  made  the  stady 
of  the  Bible  a  special  duty :  all  his  monies  were 
obliged  to  know  huw  to  read  and  write;  aod 
in  each  monasterj  of  Tabennie  there  was  one 
family  eiclnnTely  composed  of  learned  men, 
akilled  in  Greek  Uterature.  Tbeee  institutions 
were  replenished  constantly  with  the  disciples 
of  the  Alexandrian  schools,  and  reacted  ooca- 
dooally  upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  latter. 
—The  monastic  institutions  of  Egypt  were 
imitated  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  south- 
ern Khores  of  the  Black  sea,  eremitloal  life 
being  in  the  4th,  Stb,  and  6th  centariee  every- 
where superseded  bj  the  oenobitical.  St.  fii- 
larion  became  in  SS8  tbe  fatlier  of  monastio 
life  in  Palestine ;  Eoatathius,  bishop  of  Bebwto, 
propagated  it  abont  the  same  epoch  in  Ar- 
menia; Bt.  Basil  about  860  spread  it  in  the 
province  of  Pontns;  and  SL  John  Chrysostom, 
who  fonnd  it  flourishing  around  Antioch,  eZ' 
tended  its  influence  by  word  and  example. — 
The  practices  of  eremitical  life  were  never  re- 
garded with  much  favor  either  by  the  great 
chnrch  fatJters  or  by  the  councils.  They  rather 
umed  at  forming,  by  the  temporary  exercise 
of  the  ascetio  virtues,  apostolic  men  fitted  to 
spread  the  reign  of  gospel  truth  among  tho 
city  populations.  With  still  lesa  favor  did 
they  regard  the  extraordinary  performances  of 
the  Sarabi^tfc,  Stylites,  Acoemetffi,  Agonistce, 
and  the  like.  From  the  desert,  monastic  in- 
stitutions were  transplanted  to  the  towns,  and 
eocleuastioal  writers  soon  complained  that 
many  fled  to  tbe  convent  only  for  the  pnr- 
poae  of  finding  there  a  life  of  ease;  that  the 
mask  of  piety  served  frequently  for  conceal- 
ing laziness  and  wickedness;  that  excessive 
aaoeticiBm  led  many  to  licentiousness,  insanity, 
despair,  and  suicide ;  that  ignorance  and  fanat- 
icism made  the  monks  dangerons  tools  in  the 
hands  of  ambitdoos  men,  aad  that  their  zeal 
conld  be  tamed  to  acts  of  violence  against 
Chrysostom  as  well  as  to  the  deetraction  of 
pagan  temples  or  the  sappression  of  Arianism. 
The  emperor  Valens  and  several  of  his  snccee- 
sore  vainly  sought  to  arrest  the  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  monaohism.  The  contemplative  life 
led  many  into  gross  anthropomorphism,  which 
oaosed  their  exclauon  from  the  chnroh.  But 
tliongh  many  censured  the  abuses  of  mona- 
chism,  few  were  fonnd,  like  Jovinian,  to  assail 
the  principle.  Under  the  growing  influence 
of  tbe  Byzantine  emperors,  the  eastern  church, 
and  with  it  eastern  monachism,  lost  all  vitality. 
No  attempts  were  made  to  create  new  organiza- 
tions. Traditionally  ^1  the  eastern  monks  have 
followed  np  to  the  present  day  tbe  so-oalled 
rule  of  Bt.  Basil,  and  hove  called  themselves 
after  either  St.  Basil  or  St  Anthony.  They 
are  still  onmerons  in  all  tbe  eastern  ohnrchea, 


and  some  of  tltelr  establisbments,  as  the  con- 
vents of  Uonnt  Athos,  are  still  celebrated  for 
their  literary  treasnres  or  political  influence; 
bat  they  have  ceased  altogether  to  be  power- 
ful agencies  of  religious  inflaence. — Monachism 
was  destined  to  achieve  its  greatest  BQccesses 
in  the  WesL  About  S40  Athanasius  dnring  his 
second  exile  went  to  Rome  with  some  Egyptian 
monks.  Later  he  met  St.  Uartin  of  Tonrs, 
stiU  a  soldier,  in  the  imperial  city  of  Treves, 
and  confirmed  the  latter  in  his  resotation  of 
embrsoing  a  monastio  life.  Martin  founded, 
it  is  said,  the  first  monasteries  establiBbed  west 
of  the  Alps,  and  may  thus  be  called  the  father 
of  monachism  in  Oaul.  Cassian,  his  contempo- 
rarj,  planted  another  monastic  colony  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  wrote  there  his  book  "  Un  Monas- 
tio Institutions."  llie  disciples  of  St.  Jerome 
were  obliged  to  follow  him  to  Bethlehem. 
Ambrose  founded  a  monastic  establishment  at 
Milan,  and  there  he  converted  Au^stine,  who 
in  his  turn  became  in  north  Africa  the  origi- 
nator of  a  form  of  monastJc  life  that  was  to  live 
afterward  in  thonsands  of  Enropean  institn- 
tions.  Angustine  before  he  became  a  priest 
lived  near  Carthage  a  semi-eremitical  life  with 
a  few  friends;  and  the  rule  which  they  then 
followed  served  as  the  basis  of  the  mle  adopted 
long  afterward  by  tbe  Augastinian  order,  or 
hermits  of  St.  Angnstine.  After  his  ordina- 
tion, and  especially  during  bis  episcopal  life, 
he  lived  in  oommunity  with  his  brother  priests ; 
and  their  mode  of  life,  together  with  tne  mo- 
nastic regnlatiotts  scattered  ttirough  Lis  wri- 
tings served  as  an  examplar  for  the  conntleas 
bonses  of  caoona  rwular  throughout  Chria- 
t^ndom,  for  the  orders  of  Font^vranlt  and 
Fr£montr6,  for  the  GUbertine  canons  regnlar 
in  England,  the  order  of  friars  preachers,  and 
innnmerable  orders  of  women.  The  At^s- 
tjnian  manner  of  living  was  brought  over  to 
England  by  Pelag^us,  and  to  Ireland  by  St. 
Patrick.  Monastic  establishments  and  schools 
in  the  time  of  SL  Patrick  sprang  np  around 
the  great  churches  as  well  as  institutions  favor- 
able to  seolurion  and  stady.  St.  Columba  sent 
monastic  colonies  into  Scotland,  tbe  Hebrides, 
and  tbe  Orkneys.  The  first  Northmen  who  col- 
onized Iceland  found  Irish  monks  there  before 
them.  St.  OolnmbanuB  passed  over  into  Gaul 
with  12  companions,  who  founded  nnmerous 
similar  institutions  in  that  country,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  northern  Italy.  England 
bad  flourishing  cenobitio  establishments  in  tbe 
asmecenturies.  But  in  the  monasteries  found- 
ed in  continental  Europe  by  these  Irish  monks, 
the  rule  of  BL  Benedict  of  Nnrsia  soon  super- 
seded that  of  Columbanns.  Benedict  in  d39 
built  at  Monte  Casino  two  oratories  in  honor 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St  Martin  of 
Tours,  and  his  rule  spread  rapidly  over  all 
western  Enrope,  nniting  independent  establish- 
ments in  one  great  monastic  hierarchy.  The 
good  effected  by  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes, 
not  only  in  the  work  of  converdon  and  edn- 
oatdon,  bat  even  in  promoting  agriculture  and 
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all  the  aecalu'  clergy  to  living  in  common  un- 
der a  rale.  This  movement  was  oommenced 
bj  Obrodegang  of  HetE,  who  established  the 
oanonB  regular,  bat,  thoogfa  often  renewed, 
could  never  be  fall;  carried  ont.  Bnt  the 
esteem  ia  whioh  the  monastic  orders  were 
held,  and  the  generoos  benefactions  uf  princes, 
prelates,  and  peoples,  facilitated  the  growth  of 
corrnption.— For  many  centaries  the  history 
of  monaohiam  presents  a  oontinaed  struggle  of 
reformers  with  the  laxity  or  immorality  in  the 
oonvents  of  their  times.  The  first  of  these 
reformers  was  Benedict  of  Aniane  (died  B21), 
whose  commentary  on  the  rule  of  Benedict  of 
Narsia  obtained  latsr  an  equally  anthoritativo 
charfteter.  Benno,  who  became  in  910  abbot 
of  Olnny,  founded  the  congrf^ation  of  OInny, 
a  main  pillar  of  the  reformatory  party,  whioh 
was  exempted  by  the  pope  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  received  the  right  of  choosing 
an  abbot  with  qnasi-episoopal  rank.  Romuald 
founded  the  congr^ation  of  Camaldoli  in  1013, 
Gualbert  that  of  Vallombrosa  in  1086.  The 
Oisteraians  owed  to  8t.  Bernard  of  Ol^rvanz 
so  great  a  celebrity,  that  they  were  soon  intro- 
duced into  nearly  all  the  European  countries. 
The  order  of  Orammont  songht  to  excel  in 
asoetio  rigor,  and  that  of  the  Oarthumans  ad- 
hered more  f^thfnlly  than  any  other  order  to 
its  original  spirit.  The  order  of  St.  Anthony 
(109B)  and  the  Hospitallers  (1078)  devoted 
themselves  to  the  nnrsing  of  the  sick,  the  order 
of  Font^vranlt  (1091)to  the  correction  of  lewd 
women,  and  the  Trinitarians  (119S)  to  the 
redeeming  of  Christian  prisoners,  ^ven  the 
warlike  tendencies  of  those  times  sought  a 
union  with  the  monastic  spirit  by  the  establish- 
ment of  several  orders  of  knights.  The  large 
increase  of  the  nnmber  of  orders  called  forth 
much  opposition,  and  the  Lateron  council  in 
ISlfi  decreed  that  no  new  order  should  be 
established.  Yet  the  same  period  witnessed 
the  birth  of  a  new  class  of  orders,  the  men- 
dicants (Fransisoans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites, 
Angnstinians,  and  several  others).  The  dangers 
to  which  the  churcli  was  exposed  on  the 
part  of  new  dissenting  ecclesiastical  bodies  re- 
qnired  a  more  zealous  agency,  especially  among 
tne  lower  classes.  The  mendicanta  tried  to 
supply  this  want.  The  rapidity  of  their  suc- 
cess was  astonisbing,  and  very  oonaiderable 
privileges  were  conferred  on  them  by  the 
popes.  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  soon 
took  the  lead.  Both  created  for  themselves  a 
numerous  and  influential  party  among  thelaity 
by  the  estabiisbment  of  tertiariaus,  who  bound 
themselves  to  the  ascetic  and  devotional  regu- 
lations of  the  order,  withoat  assuming  its  garb 
or  entering  the  convent.  Both  secured  also 
several  chairs  at  the  theological  schools,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  secular  clergy;  and 
the  most  distinguished  representatives  of  this 
and  the  following  centaries  (Thomas  Aquinas, 
Bonaventara,  Albertoa  Msgnns,    John   Duns 


Sootaa,  Alexander  of  Hales,  &e.)  were  dth^ 
Dominicans  or  Franciscans.  Several  of  tbdr 
members  filled  tbe  higheet  eocleeiastical  pora- 
tions,  even  the  papal  chair.  They  raised  mons- 
cbism  to  the  zenith  of  its  power,  infloence,  and 
prosperity.  As  Robert  Grosseteste  and  others 
affirm,  the  mendicants  owed  their  popularity 
and  success  to  tbe  purity  of  their  lives  in  an 
epoch  of  general  monastic  d^ieneracy.  Bat 
the  very  infiuence  whioh  they  obtained  witli 
princes  and  peoples,  and  the  wealth  that  was 
forced  upon  them  in  oonseqnence,  hastened 
their  own  decay.  Toward  tlie  close  of  the 
middle  ages  the  name  monk  was  often  used 
as  synonymons  with  mdeneas  and  ignorance. 
Reformatory  attempts  were  made  in  evory 
century;  new  orders,  as  the  Jesuatee,  Brigit- 
tins,  Bervites,  HieronymStea,  and  othera,  were 
founded ;  but  their  influence  was  weak,  and 
frequently  after  an  existence  of  OOor  100  years 
they  themselves  departed  from  their  primitive 
standard  of  rigid  asceticism.  The  councils  of 
Oonstanoe  and  Basel  devised  for  a  reformation 
of  monasticisro  some  highly  important  mea- 
sures, whioh  however  oonld  only  becarried  out 
in  a  few  places.  The  Be^ards  and  Beguinea 
exhibited  a  freer  and  less  hierarchical  ^nrit ; 
and  their  aasooiational  prioaiple  was  further 
developed  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
— The  reformation  of  the  16th  century  consti- 
tutes another  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
monacbism.  The  beet  and  most  inflaential 
men  in  the  chnroh  cordially  joined  in  the 
demand  for  a  thorough  reformation  ;  th^ 
admitted  that  the  crisis  bad  been  in  part 
occasioned  by  the  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
and  they  urged  in  particular  the  neoessitj 
of  a  rstormation  of  the  religious  orders. 
The  internal  history  of  nearly  every  order 
records,  at  this  point  of  time,  strong  resoln- 
tions  in  favor  of  an  enforcement  of  the  prim- 
itive rules.  In  the  most  powerful  orders,  in 
particular  the  Franciscans,  the  more  rigoraoa 
party  achieved  a  complete  and  permanent  snc- 
oess  over  those  inclined  toward  laxity,  and 
several  new  reformed  congregations  branched 
off  from  them,  among  ubico  the  Oapuchins 
were  the  most  prominent.  The  council  of 
Trent  defined  the  usefulness  of  monastic  estcib- 
lishments,  and  regulated  their  posseasionB,  in- 
ternal administration,  and  the  election  of  supe- 
riors, provided  for  annual  asBemblies,  and  ex- 
tended the  rights  of  the  bishops  witli  r^ard 
to  the  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the 
convents.  New  orders  also  arose  in  the  church 
from  the  very  need  of  reform,  and  bore  the 
impress  of  the  times.  The  monastic  institu- 
tions of  former  days  bad  been,  as  relipons 
oommnnities,  chiefly  contemplative.  Preach- 
ing, teaching,  visiting  tbe  sick  and  poor,  and 
similar  objects  formed  the  oocnpationa  of  the 
new  orders.  Theliest  known  of  these  organi- 
zations are  the  Theatines,  Bamabites,  Jeanits, 
and  Oratoriane  of  St,  Philip  Neri.  The  French 
Oratorians,  the  Lazarists,  Sulpidans,  Redemp- 
toriats,  Pasdonists,  and  other  congregations 
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are  of  later  date.  In  Franoe  the  religiona  wan 
of  the  leth  oentnry,  the  degenerao;  of  most  of 
the  monastio  institutioiu,  the  qaarrela  between 
JanwDiuHtB  and  JeHiiils,  and  other  csqms  had 
b^^tten  a  decided  aversion  to  monaohisni. 
This  determined  Vinoent  de  Paul  to  found  a 
aodetj  of  regular  clerka,  who,  under  the  name 
of  LazaristB  or  PriestH  of  the  Mission,  have 
wielded  a  great  influence  in  France  and  else- 
where ;  and  this  too  determined  M.  Olier  h) 
give  a  Bimilar  organization  to  the  Solpiciane. 
Of  all  theee  new  orders  the  sooiaty  of  Jesus 
has  had  the  most  celebrity.  It  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  absolute  devotion  to  the 
ohnrch  and  its  viable  head  the  pope.  No  order 
ever  carried  ont  its  f  andamental  principle  more 
faitbfnllj,  and  in  all  mbseqnent  contesU  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  the  Jeenita  st«od  in 
the  front  rank.  The  culture  of  secular  litera- 
ture, BgflinBt  which  in  the  middle  ages  some 
fonndera  of  monastio  orders  had  expressly 
warned  their  members,  showed  itself  after  the 
16di  centarj  so  great  a  necessity,  that  it  was 
practically  observed  by  all,  though  but  few 

Save  it  spreoial  attention.  Of  thrae  few  the 
esnits,  the  French  Oratorians,  and  the  Bene- 
dictine congregation  of  5t'.  Maur  hold  by  nui- 
versal  consent  a  prominent  place  among  the 
great  literary  societies  of  the  world.  A  more 
general  attention  was  given  by  the  reli^ous 
orders  to  the  canse  of  education,  eapeoially  to 
primary  inBtrnction.  Hany  congregadons,  both 
male  and  female,  were  instituted  for  this  sole 

tarpose,  especially  in  France,  and  a  large  nnm- 
Br  of  primary  schools  have  ever  since  been 
under  their  direction.  Foremost  among  these 
bodies,  bendes  the  Snlpioiana  and  Laurists, 
who  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  cler- 
gj,  are  those  popular  edacstors,  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  the  Ursulines,  Visita- 
tion Nnns,  and  Sisters  of  Oharity.— The  great 
losses  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  suf- 
fered by  the  reformatioii  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  monastio  orders  to -the  foreign 
miaaionary  cause.  Most  of  the  great  orders, 
especially  the  mendicants  and  the  Jesuits,  en- 
gaged in  it  with  great  zeal  and  emulation.  The 
Jesuits  took,  in  addition  to  the  three  common 
monastio  towb,  a  fourth,  binding  them  to  ro 
ss  missionaries  to  any  country  where  it  might 
please  the  pope  to  send  them.  The  extent  of 
their  misuonary  operations  in  Enro^te,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  excelled  anything  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  had  done  in  this  field 
before.  (See  UtssioNS.)  The  great  majority 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  all  pagan 
countries  have  ever  been  conducted  by  the 
members  of  religious  orders  or  congregations. 
— In  the  18lh  century  the  productivity  of  the 
church,  as  regards  monachism,  greatly  de- 
creased. The  Redemptorists  or  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  founded  by 
St.  Alfonso  di  liguori,  sprang  up  during  this 
time  te  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits.  Most  of  the  orders  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  that  cADtury  made  but  a  feeble 


resiatanoe  againBt  the  eH-pervading  rationalism. 
Joseph  11.  Buppressed  all  convents  of  monks 
not  occupied  in  education,  pastoral  duties,  or 
the  nnrsing  of  the  sick;  and  many  Gathotio 
writers  demanded  the  entire  extirpation  of 
monachism  as  both  an  outgrowth  and  a  pro- 
moter of  fanaticism.  Partly  to  tliis  outcry, 
but  principally  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  court  of  Rome  by  tlie  CatLolic  powers, 
was  dne  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1778. 
The  French  revolution  soon  afterward  endan- 
gered the  existence  of  monachism  in  most  of 
the  European  states,  but  with  the  downfall  of 
the  Napoleonic  rule  ita  proepecte  began  to 
brighten.  Pius  VII.  in  1814  restored  the 
Jesuits,  who  rose  again  to  considerable  influ- 
ence, wherever  they  were  not  forcibly  sup- 
pressed. (See  Jescits.)  In  the  countries  of 
the  Latin  race,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  fate  of  monachism  was  closely  allied  with 
the  political  strife  of  the  conservative  and  the 
liberal  pnrties,  the  former  patronizing  it,  the 
tatter  subjerting  it  to  prohibitive  mles  or 
supprcBsing  it  altogether.  In  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  America  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit 
Bcfaools  in  the  last  century  had  left  the  upper 
classes  and  the  clergy  in  particular  with  very 
inadequate  means  of  higher  education.  The 
ignorance  and  corruption  which  soon  crept  into 
conventual  establisJjments  served  as  a  power- 
ful argument  for  their  gradnal  suppression  du- 
ring Qiv  present  century.  In  Italy  the  great 
wealth  of  the  monastio  bodies,  and  the  belief 
that  they  bad  outlived  their  period  of  util- 
ity, caused  their  final  abolition  in  1878.  They 
may  also  be  said  to  have  been  extinct  in  Por- 
tugal since  1BS4,  and  in  Spain  Binc«  1686,  In 
France  alone  the  viciseitudeB  of  political  mle 
in  no  way  affected  the  growth  of  monastic  in- 
BtitotionB.  Since  1846  even  the  liberals  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  accord  the  right  of 
association  to  the  members  of  religions  orderB. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  old  orders  reestablish- 
ed itself  in  France;  and  as  a  number  of  new 
congregations  were  formed,  there  is  at  preeent 
a  greater  variety  of  monastic  inatitntioDS  in 
tliat  country  than  any  other  sUte  has  ever  poa- 
seved.  Next  to  France,  they  are  most  numer- 
ouB,  wealthy,  and  inflnential  in  Belgium,  where, 
as  in  France,  public  instruction  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ander  their  control.  Accordii^  to  the  offi- 
cial census  of  1888,  there  were  in  Belgium  178 
communities  of  men  with  S,0G1  members,  and 
l,144commanitieBof  women  with  16,206  mem- 
bers. Thej  partook,  throughout  the  British 
possessions,  the  United  Stetes.  and  liolland,  of 
the  blessing  of  truly  liberal  institutions,  and 
peaceably  Uved  in  accordance  with  their  mles, 
from  which  public  opinion  demanded  only  one 
departore.  that  no  member  wishing  to  leave 
their  eBtabiishments  should  he  restrained  from 
doing  so.  Austria  protected  tliem,  bat  kept 
them  tilt  1846  nnder  a  bureaucratic  goardiaii- 
ship,  which  has  since  been  abandoned.  In  18T8 
the  number  of  convents  and  monasteries  in 
tikat  empire  was  about  S60,  with  8,G00  monka 
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and  0,700  nuns.  The  revolution  of  184S  pro- 
onred  them  freedom  in  many  other  German 
states  where  before  the^  had  been  dther  anp- 
pressed  or  tolerated  tinder  great  restrictions; 

and  even  those  Htat«e  whose  codes  retain  laws 
Hgtunst  their  admimion  in  genend,  oa  Sweden, 
Denmarli,  and  S&xoaj,  admitted  Uie  sietera  of 
charity.  But  in  1873  the  German  imperial 
diet  suppressed  the  Jesuits,  Redemptoriats, 
brothers  of  the  Christian  schools,  and  sisters 
of  oharitr.  The  Itnssian  government  has  also 
praotically  extinguished  ^1  Roman  Catholio 
establishments;  bntTarkajr  has  beootne  a  prom- 
inent Held  for  their  missionarj  operations. 
— The  number  of  monastic  associations  found- 
ed since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
Bioeeds  the  nnmber  founded  during  any  other 
period  of  eqnal  length.  Most  of  tnem  belong 
to  Franoe,  and  several  have  already  attained 
a  considerable  extension.  A  peooliar  feature 
which  characterizes  them  as  the  offspring  of 
the  present  age  is,  that  they  aim  at  providing 
for  tne  needs  of  the  people.  A  large  number 
of  them  are  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Snoh  are  the  "  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart," 
and  several  oongr^ations  of  school  brothers  and 
school  sisters.  Many  others  bind  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  as  the  "  Lit- 
tle Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  the  most  nnmerona 
and  popular  of  them.  Not  a  few  cnltivate  the 
mission  field;  dther  the  foreign  missions,  as 
the  Piopns  society,  the  Oblates,  the  brothers 
and  the  daoghters  of  Zion  (both  (or  the  oonver- 
eion  of  Jews,  the  latter  consisting  eiclasively 
of  converts) ;  or  the  home  missions,  as  the  Pau- 
lists,  established  in  1859  at  New  York.  The 
general  advance  of  cultnre  has  deprived  the 
religious  orders  of  the  monopoly  of  education 
and  their  former  scientific  preeminence.  Btill 
the  Jesuits'  schools  in  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  England  are  not  onworthy  of  their  former 
reputation.  In  respect  to  their  moral  condition, 
Roman  Oatholica  admit  the  existence  in  some 
places  of  considerable  degeneracy.  In  some 
convents  also  the  ancient  oonatlCutions  have  fall- 
en more  or  less  into  disuse.  The  regular  connec- 
tion of  the  general  superiors  with  their  subor- 
dinates has  been  in  great  part  interrupted,  and 
the  holding  of  general  assemblies  has  oeased. 
Pope  Pins  IX.,  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontifi- 
oate,  produmed  it  as  one  of  his  chief  tasks  to 
carry  out  a  thorongh  reform  of  monastic  or- 
ders; and  in  some  orders,  as  the  Dominicans, 
an  eitensive  retomution  lias  since  taken  place. 
The  aggregate  nnmber  of  men  belonging  to 
the  various  religions  orders  and  congregations 
in  1883  was  shout  120,000;  the  commnnitiee 
of  women  contained  189,000, — The  reformation 
of  the  18th  century  rejected  the  roonachiam 
of  the  Roman  Oatholic  and  the  eastern  episco- 
pal chnrchea.  In  the  ohnroh  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  chnroh  in  the  United 
States,  sisterhoods  and  even  brotherhoods  have 
been  formed  at  varioas  times,  and  have  of  late 
increased  in  number  under  the  anspioes  of 
wlut  is  commonly  called  the  high  church  par- 
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ty.  Blnoe  the  banning  of  the  ISth  oentnry 
both  the  "Evangelical"  and  the  "High  Lu- 
theran" schools  of  Germany  have  approved  of 
the  establishment  of  houses  of  deacons  and 
deaconesses,  also  called  brother  honses  and  sis- 
ter houses,  the  inmates  of  which  esaooiate  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching,  attending  the  uck, 
taking  charge  of  public  prisons,  &c.  Institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  rapidly  spreading  in  Ger- 
many and  the  adjacent  countries.  (See  Dba- 
ooNBSB.) — The  most  important  works  on  the 
history  of  monacbism  in  general  are :  Hos- 
pinian,  De  MonaehU  libri  VI.  (Zurich,  1688, 
160S);  "RbXvot,  Hittoira  det  ardret  mimattiqvM 
(Paris,  1T14-'I9;  new  ed.,  with  an  additional 
vol.  on  the  modern  history  of  monacbism,  hy 
Migne,  4  vols.,  1849) ;  and  DOriug,  GBtehich-U 
der  Monchtordm  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1828).  The 
most  oomprehenuve  work  on  the  subject  ia 
Hontalembert's  Let  moijie*  d'Oeeident  (8  vols., 
Paris,  ie80-'6T;  Sd  ed.,  ISBS;  En^ish  ed., 
Edinburgh,  18Gl-'7 ;  German  ed.,  Ratisbon, 
1868).  Another  extensive  work  has  long  been 
in  preparation  by  Dom  Guerauger,  snperior 
of  the  French  congregation  of  Benedictinea. 
(See  R  BUG  ions  Ordibs.) 

MOHiCO,  a  small  principality  of  Italy,  bound- 
ed 8.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  snrrounded 
on  all  o^er  sides  by  the  French  department  of 
Alpes-Mari times,  between  Nice  and  Tentimi~ 

S'ia.  At  present  it  oonsists  only  of  the  town  of 
onaco  and  a  small  portion  of  the  adjoining 
territory,  including  the  town  of  Uoote  Oarlo; 
total  areaahont  B  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1867,  8,127; 
of  thetown,  1,887.  It  formerly  extended  aboni 
6  m.  along  the  ooast  and  about  S  m.  inland, 
and  oonusted  of  the  communes  of  Monaco, 
Mentone,  and  Roooabmna.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  fruit  and  oil.  The  Genoese  family 
Grimaldi  was  in  possession  of  this  territorr 
under  the  protectorate  of  various  governments 
from  the  10th  century  until  the  early  part  of 
the  18th,  when,  by  tiie  marriage  of  the  sole 
heiress  of  the  name,  it  passed  into  the  handk 
of  Jacques  de  Goyon-Matignon,  count  of  Tho- 
riguy.  Under  his  grandson  Honoratns  IV.  it 
was  united  with  the  French  republic  in  179S, 
but  was  restored  to  him  and  placed  under  the 
proteotionof  BardiniainieiS.  The  latter  gov- 
ernment acknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  principality,  and  reserved  to  itself  only  (he 
power  of  garrisoning  it  and  of  appointing  the 
military  commander  of  the  town  of  Honaoo. 
Fiorestan  I.  protested  in  vain  in  1 848  against  the 
annexation  of  the  communes  of  Mentone  and 
Rocoahruna  by  Sardinia,  and  opened  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  governments  for  the  sale  of 
his  rights.  He  died  in  Paris,  June  SO,  1866, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  nnder  the  name 
of  Charles  III.,  who  in  ISSl  ceded  to  France  hia 
cldms  upon  Mentone  and  Roccabruna,  reowv- 
ing  an  indemnity  of  4,DOO,000  francs.  In  1868 
the  pope  separated  Monaco  from  the  diooeae 
of  Nice ;  in  return  for  which  the  prinoe  agreed 
to  establish  a  Benedictine  abbey,  the  abbot  to 
exercise  epiaoopal  f  onctiona  in  On  principality. 
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In  1840  he  abolished  all  taxes,  and  hit  rerenne  I  oaiino  where  gaining  is  carried  od.    The  di- 
is  now  derived  entirely  from  the  rent  of  the  |  iiiat«  is  oonstdered  verj  favorable  for  persons 


afflicted  with  pnlmantry  complaints,  and  it  has 
become  a  rival  of  Nice  as  a  watering  place. 

■OHAD  (Gr.  fordt,  unity),  in  philosophy,  s 
word  nsod  by  the  Neo-Platoniat*  of  the  early 
ages  of  Cbristianity,  and  especially  by  Origen,  to 
eiprew  an  idea  of  Divinity,  and  also  the  union 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  matter.  According 
to  them,  the  soul  was  created  before  all  other 
beings,  and,  being  made  divine  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  monad,  became  Christ ;  a  doctrine 
which,  accordingtOBOme  writ«ra,isthe  bans  of 
Arianism.  Long  after  this  the  word  was  used 
by  Leibnitz  to  designate  the  primordinl  ele- 
ments of  all  matter.  According  to  him,  monads 
are  mat«rial  points,  possessing  different  degrees 
of  conscloneness  ana  intelligence.  The  monad 
is  simple,  without  extent,  incorruptible,  and  so 
constdtnted  that  its  whole  fntnre  is  contained 
in  its  l>eginuing.  (See  Lkibhitz.) — In  the  new 
chemistry  the  monatomio  elements,  such  as 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  potosBium,  whose  mol- 
ecnles  are  capable  of  nniting  only  with  single 
molecnles  of  other  elements,  we  called  monads ; 
while  other  elementary  molectilee,  from  their 
capacity  to  unite  with  two  or  three  more  mole- 
calea,  are  called  diads,  triads,  &c  (See  Atomic 
Thkort). — A  number  of  infnsorial  organisms 
have  received  the  name  of  monads.  Some  of 
these  manifestly  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
some  to  the  vegetable,  while  of  others  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  which  kingdom  they  belong.  The 
first  clsssificBtion  was  by  the  Danish  nataralist 
O.  F.  Hilller,  who  arranged  under  the  same  ge- 
nus (mono*)  the  mere  moving  specks  that  are 
developed  in  Infnsions,  whetlier  in  vessels  al- 
lowed to  stand,  or  placed  between  slips  of  glass 
under  the  microscope,  and  also  certain  of  the 


most  elementary  and  smaller  of  the  ciliated  infa- 
sorio,  of  which  the  monai  Itiu  is  the  most  abnn- 
dant  representative.  Elirenherg  in  a  snhse- 
qnent  classification  placed  certain  organisma 
containing  celts  in  their  interior  among  polv- 

Cric  i^usoria,  and  called  them  monada. 
e  recent  observers  regard  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  ranking  them 
among  the  algee.  The  development  of  the  m^ 
not  fens  from  baet«ria,  end  their  subsequent 
transformation  into  amaba.  and  finally  into 
baeteria,  is  a  subject  of  rare  interest,  which  has 
been  pnrsaed  by  Haeckel,  Rnean,  Pouchet,  Bas- 
tian,  and  others.  (8eeANiMAU!ctEB,lNrcBoui*, 
Protoplasm,  and  8ponta\bous  Genxration.) 

HONIDIHNX,  Ciud,  a  mounUin  In  Cheshirv 
CO.,  New  Hampshire,  near  the  S.  W.  comer  of 
the  state.  The  base  covers  an  area  of  It  m.  by 
8,  and  the  altitude  is  8.186  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Several  minerals  are  fonnd  on  and 
around  the  mountain,  and  it  contains  talc,  mica, 
and  state,  distinctly  stratifled.  From  a  dis- 
tance, its  snmmit  appears  of  a  ronnded  form, 
free  from  rooks  and  mural  precipices.  Many 
streams  of  water  isane  from  Grand  Monad* 
nock,  and  from  its  top  SO  ponds  ere  visible, 
some  of  them  large  enoagh  to  contain  islands 
of  8  or  10  acres. 

■OKAGHAJI,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  In 
the  province  of  Ulster,  bordering  on  Tyrone^ 
Armagh,  Louth,  Heath,  Cavsn,  and  Ferma- 
uagh  ;  area,  498  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T1,  112,TS8. 
The  snrface  is  in  generni  hilly,  except  in  the 
S.  E.,  which  is  level,  and  forms  the  northern 
limit  of  the  great  centrul  plain  of  Ireland. 
The  principal  mountains  ore  the  Slieve  Bea|h 
range,  whose  highest  summit  is  l,2fi4  ft,  above 
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tha  Baa.  The  chief  riverB  are  the  Blaokwater, 
Fane,  Gljde,  and  Finn.  There  are  Beveral 
bkes,  the  largest  being  Uuckno,  or  Borrac 
Lough,  which  is  aboat  8  m.  long  end  1  m. 
broad.  The  soil  is  moory  and  peatj  in  the 
elevated  diatriots,  bnt  fertile  in  the  central  end 
•oathem.  The  staple  manafacturaB  are  linen, 
woollen,  and  earthenware.  The  minerals  are 
iron,  lead,  ooal,  alate,  marble,  and  bailding 
atone.  The  chief  towns  are  Honaghan,  tbe 
oapital  (pop.  aboat  4,DO0J,  Clones,  Oaatle  Blay- 
ney,  and  CarrickmacroBB.  It  is  traversed  bj 
the  Ulster  canal  and  variooe  linea  of  railway. 
The  county  was  a  part  of  the  grant  made  bj 
Henry  II.  to  De  Oourcy,  was  recaptured  by 
the  native  chiefs,  and  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  erected  into  a  shire. 

IMHUH'nBT  (Gr,  iia/aar^piat,  a  honse  of  re- 
tirement), the  place  in  which  monlu  or  nana 
live  in  aeoliuion.  (8ee  VoNAOHieic.)  In  the 
beginning  monasterieB  were  to  be  fonnd  only 
in  solitary  places ;  after  a  time  some  were 
bnilt  ontaide  the  walls  of  cities,  and  after  the 
Cth  oentnry  the  cities  themselves  became  the 
abode  of  cenobites.  The  growth  of  monaste- 
ries for  women  kept  pace  with  those  for  men. 
8t.  Anthony  bnilt  one  for  women  in  ^ypt 
and  placed  his  sister  over  it ;  St.  Paohomiua 
did  the  some  in  Palestine.  St.  Basil  erected 
sereral  similar  houses  in  Pontna  and  Oappa' 
doeia.  At  Rome  St.  Constontia  founded  one 
near  the  charoh  of  Santa  Agnese,  and  Marcella 
another  near  that  of  San  Lorenio.  At  the 
same  epoch  8l  Eusebins  of  Veroelli  built  a 
monastery  for  women  near  his  cathedral,  and 
St.  Ambrose  another  in  Milan ;  and  St.  Augns- 
tine  a  little  later  placed  his  sister  at  the  head 
of  a  monastery  in  Africa.  Similar  establish- 
ments increased  rapidly  in  western  Enrope. 
In  both  the  East  and  the  West  the  great  re- 
ligions orders  hsd  numerous  though  separate 
houses  for  both  sexes.  The  western  monas- 
teries of  the  middle  ages  became,  like  those 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  so  many  little  towns, 
Qontainin^  all  the  industries  necessary  for  their 
own  subsistence.  Kot  unfrequentljr,  too,  the 
neighboring  peasants  drew  from  tiie  monks 
(he  necessaries  of  life  and  bnilt  their  huts  in 
close  proximity  to  them.  Such  were  the  fa- 
mous convents  of  St.  Gall,  Fnlda,  Clany,  Ot- 
teaax,  and  Olturvaui,  as  well  as  the  great  mo- 
nastic establish mente  of  the  British  isles  j  and 

snch  are  still  the  monasteries  of  the  East 

These  hoases  are  called  abbeys  when  governed 
by  an  abbot  or  abbess,  priories  when  ruled  by 
a  prior  or  prioress ;  and  when  the  superior  has 
no  such  distinctive  title,  the  house  is  called 
simply  a  monastery,  convent,  or  nunnery. 

■OSACTIK,  or  ntotta,  a  town  of  EnropeBS 
Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  and  80  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  Salonioa;  pop.  atrnat  35,000,  chiefly  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
a  tribotary  of  the  Vardar,  1,700  ft.  above  the 
aea,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  moantains.  The 
town  oontuns  many  mosques  and  a  fine  bazaar 
vith  thousands  of  shops.     It  has  in  recent 
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times  connderably  increased  in  importance  aa 
a  great  military  and  commercial  centre.  Large 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  are  import- 
ed from  Salonica,  Constantinople,  Belgrade, 
Trieste,  Yienna,  and  other  places,  and  export' 
ed  to  the  interior.  A  Turkish  governor  and  a 
Greek  metropolitan  bishop  reside  here;  the 
diocese  is  still  called  Pelagonia,  the  oncieat 
Greek  name  of  the  district. 

MOIIBODDO,  itmt*  Buvet,  lord,  a  Scottish 
jurist,  born  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo, 
m  Kincardineshire,  in  1T14,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
May  8S,  1T98.  He  graduated  at  the  nniveraity 
of  Aberdeen,  and  was  sent  to  Groningen  to 
study  law.  In  178S  he  returned  \o  Scotland, 
and  practised  at  the  bar  till  1T6T,  when  he  waa 
mode  a  judge.  Bis  principal  works  are:  "A 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language"  (9  vols.  8vo,  1774-'92),  and  "An- 
cient Metaphysics"  (6  vols.  4to,  1778).  'He 
especially  admired  the  oiviliEation  of  Greece, 
but  maintained  that  tbe  asvage  state  was  ha{>- 

?iiest,  that  men  originally  pouessed  no  higher 
acuity  than  beasts,  and  that  tbe  orang  oatang 
is  of  tiie  human  species. 

■ONICTTOO,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  bor- 
dering on  Nyam-nyam,  Momvoo,  and  Akka. 
between  lat.  8°  and  4^  N.,  and  Ion.  28*  and 
26°  £. ;  area,  about  4,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estima- 
ted by  Sohwdnfurth  in  1870  at  1,000,000.  It 
is  generally  a  table  land  2,600  to  2,800  ft. 
above  the  sea,  with  gentle  elevations  in  some 
places  100  fL  above  the  beds  of  the  streams. 
It  is  traversed  in  the  north  by  the  Eeeboly 
river,  which  is  joined  by  the  Oodda  flowii^ 
in  from  the  souuiwesL  They  form  the  WeUei, 
which  proceeds  west  along  the  eonthem  por- 
tion of  Nyam-nyam,  and  is  enlarged  by  nnmer- 
ona  tributaries,  finally  forming  in  its  npper 
course  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  anno, 
which,  uniting  in  Baghinni  under  the  name 
of  Shary,  are  the  source  of  Lake  Tchad.  The 
country  is  described  as  very  beautiful,  with 
vast  groves  of  plantdns,  oil  palms,  and  other 
trees,  and  a  delightful  verdure.  Tbe  spont*- 
neoDS  production  of  fruits  and  tubers  in  pro- 
fusion limits  cultivation  to  the  narraweat 
bounds,  and  almost  the  only  prodncts  requi- 
ring attention  are  sesame,  ground  nuts,  sugar 
cane,  and  tobacco.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is 
not  practised  by  the  Monbuttoo ;  vast  numbers 
of  goats  are  stolen  from  their  neighbor*,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  rear  them;  and,  ex- 
cepting dogs  and  poultry,  they  have  no  do- 
mestic animals.  The  people  are  of  a  liahter 
tint  than  other  known  nations  of  centru  Af- 
rica, and  Schweinfurth  compares  the  color  of 
their  skins  to  that  of  ground  co&ee.  Thej 
differ  from  other  negroes  also  in  the  greater 
length  and  curve  of  the  nose.  Weaving  is 
unknown  to  them ;  the  men  clothe  themsdves 
with  the  bark  of  the  fig  tree,  and  tbe  women 
go  almost  entirely  naked.  They  practise  cir- 
cumcision, and  polygamy  is  imlimited.  They 
are  ingenious  workers  of  copper  and  iron,  ex- 
pert wood  carvers,  and  dispuy  some  fadlity 
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in  tlie  mannfaotore  of  pottery.  Thtir  hunt- 
ing expeditions  aopply  them  with  a  great 
abundance  of  wild  meat ;  but,  according  to 
Sohweinfnrth,  their  cannibalism  ia  "the  moat 
pronounced  of  oU  the  known  natiuns  of  Af- 
rica." An  important  article  of  traffic  is  ivory, 
which  ie  a  monopoly  of  the  king. 

MOiriX,  an  electoral  district  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, in  the  S.  part  of  the  province,  border- 
ing on  Lake  Erie ;  area,  878  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
18T1,  ie,179,  of  whom  6,758  were  of  German, 
5,040  of  English,  3,060  of  Irish,  and  1,570  of 
Sooteh  origin  or  descent.  It  comprises  parts 
of  the  oonnties  of  Haldimand,  Lincoln,  and 
Welland,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canada  Sonthem,  and  Great  Western  rulwaya. 

MOHCBBn'  (WeUWMd),  Sir  Beu?,  a  Bootti»h 
divine,  bom  at  Blackford,  Perthahire,  Feb.  6, 
1750,  died  in  EdinburglL  June  14,  1827.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev,  Sir  William  MoncreifF, 
and  Bsenmed  the  name  of  Wellwood  in  the  lat- 
ter pari^  of  his  life.  Be  was  odacated  at  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh,  was  ordained  in  1771,  and 
was  minister  in  Blackford  aa  anccesBOr  of  his 
father  dll  1775,  when  he  was  appointed  min- 
iater  of  St.  Cntbbert'a,  Edinburgh.  He  early 
oonnected  himself  with  the  eTsngelical  party 
in  the  church,  and  became  in  time  its  leader. 
Hia  principal  worlcs  are:  "Disoonrses  on  the 
Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revela- 
tions "  (Edinburgh,  1S15};  "Acconnt  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  John  Erskine' 
(1818);  and  "Sermons"  (8  Tola.  8to,  182B- 
'81),  with  a  memoir  by  his  son. 

KOirCTOH,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  West- 
moreland CO.,  New  Brunswicl^  Canada,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Petitcodiac  ri»w. 
and  on  the  Intercolonial  railway,  69  m.  S.  £ 
of  St.  John;  pop.  in  1871,  4,810.  It  is  beanti- 
fnlly  situated  and  has  a  fine  harbor.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  cleared  dnring  the  year  ending 
Jane 80, 1678,  was  17,  of  1,663  tons;  entered, 
16,  of  1,857  tons;  value  of  exports,  $16,831; 
importo,  $106,087.  The  town  oontains  the 
general  offices  and  prindpal  workshops  of  the 
nulway,  and  haa  mannfaotories  of  iron  oast- 
inga,  steam  engines,  machinery,  tobaooo,  leath- 
er, wooden  ware,  Ac.,  two  branch  banks,  sev- 
eral hotels,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  telegraph 
offioe,  and  four  churohee. 

MffilDAT  (Lat  Lana  Diet,  Ft.  ItiTidi,  Ger. 
Montoff,  the  day  of  the  moon),  the  second  day 
of  the  week,  which  derives  its  designation 
from  the  Itomans,  who  gave  the  names  of  the 
sun,  mooni  and  five  planets  to  the  seven  days 
in  modem  nse. 

■MDOAGM,  a  city  of  Galicia,  Spain,  in  the 

Irovinoe  and  30  m.  N.  N.  E.  at  the  city  of 
lUgo;  pop.  abont  7,000.  It  ia  btiilt  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  slope  of  three 
mountains,  one  of  which  is  the  Monte  Inflesta, 
at  the  edge  of  an  oval  valley,  watered  hj  throe 
streams,  tributaries  of  the  Hasma.  The  streets 
are  irregular,  and  the  hoasea  mainly  of  anti- 
quated appearance.  The  walls  are  in  good 
preaervation.  The  cathedral,  b^inn  in  isai,  it 
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a  masuve  Oorinthian  stmctnre.  An  andcnt 
castle  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  its  batteries 
command  the  town.  The  chief  ocenpatjona 
are  apiculture,  cattle  rearing,  cotton  and  Hnen 
weaving,  and  tanning.  The  French  aooked 
Mondonedoin  1609. 

HOinWVi,  a  tows  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Ooni,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  El- 
lero,  1,810  ft  above  the  sea,  and  58  m.  W.  of 


adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices,  among 
which  is  the  cathedral  of  San  Donate.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  two  gymnasia,  a 
technical  school,  an  episcopal  seminary,  and 
other  schools  and  charitable  institntions.  The 
manufactures  are  of  woollens,  silks,  &c.  The 
city  was  founded  in  the  12th  centary  by  th« 
people  of  the  snrroandinK  villages,  as  a  place 
of  refage  dnring  the  civil  wars.  It  remained 
an  independent  repnblie  till  139S,  when  it  sub- 
mitted to  Amadens  of  Savoy,  titular  prince  of 
Achaia.  On  April  SI,  1706,  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  a  portion  of  Bonaparte's 
army  and  the  Bardinisns  under  Colli,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2,000 
men  and  8  guns.  In  1T99  the  city  was  fear- 
fully punished  for  rising  against  the  Frendi. 

KONE,  Fran  Jasepk,  a  German  scholar,  bom 
at  Minrolsheim,  Baden,  May  12,  1796,  died  in 
Oarlsruhe,  March  12,  1871.  He  (studied  at 
Heidelberg,  and  was  professor  there  tJU  1637, 
when  he  became  professor  of  statistics  at  Lon- 
vain ;  but  after  the  revolution  of  1680  he 
retamed  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  18i<5  became 
director  of  the  Baden  archivea.  His  works 
indnde  Oaehiehte  dei  SetdenthuTnt  im  nSrd- 
liohen  Europa  (3  vols.,  18a8-'8) ;  an  edition 
otStinardw  Fu^m  (Stuttgart,  1682);  Ueb^r- 
lieht  d«r  nitdtrUinduehen  V^lixlitrratiir  ilU- 
Tvr  Z«it  (Ttbingen,  1888);  and  Die  gallueU 
Bpraeht  und  iAre  Br»uthhark«it  Jar  dit  Qih 
toAichU  (Carlsmhe,  1861). 

■ONGT  (LaL  and  Ital.  moneU),  the  cnrrenoy 
of  the  realm  or  of  the  country ;  the  standard 
of  payment,  whether  of  coins,  drculating  notea, 
or  any  other  commodity.  Anything  which 
freely  circalates  from  hand  to  hand,  as  a  com- 
mon, acceptable  medium  of  exchange  in  any 
country,  b  in  such  country  money,  even  thou^ 
it  cease  to  be  such,  or  to  poaaess  any  value,  in 
passing  into  another  country.  In  a  word,  an 
artide  is  determined  to  be  money  by  rea- 
son of  Uie  performance  by  it  of  certain  func- 
tions, withoot  regard  to  its  form  or  substance. 
Money  has  )>een  termed  by  Mr.  Henry  0, 
Oarey  "the  instrument  (d  association,"  and 
the  sune  writer  has  said  of  it  that  it  is  "ft 
saving  fund  for  labor,  because  it  facilitates 
association  and  combination,  ^ving  ntility  to 
biiliouB  of  millions  of  minates  that  wonid  be 
wasted  did  not  a  demand  exist  for  them  at 
the  moment  the  power  to  labor  had  been  pro- 
duced." Boron  Stcreh  terms  money  "the 
marvellons  instrument  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  wealth  and  civilization."    Mr. 
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Thorold  Rogera  has  said:  "Juatuthe  derel- 
opment  of  laogaage  is  eBaential  to  the  intel- 
leotusl  growth  of  a  people,  bo  is  a  inediam  of 
exchange  to  civilizatioD."  Aristotle  aays  of 
it,  "  that  it  exiata  not  by  nature,  but  by  law." 
Hovr  true  in  this  doctrine,  or  at  least  bow  po- 
tent is  the  law  under  a  civilized  government  in 
Imparting  the  quality  of  aooeptability  for  the 
payment  of  debts  and  the  purobaae  of  com- 
moditioa  to  that  which  it  reoognizes  as  money, 
ia  dearly  proved  by  the  operations  of  the  bank 
of  Venice  during  aeveral  centuries,  tbrooghout 
which  time  its  deposits,  which  were  never  pay- 
able, but  only  transferable  on  die  books  of  the 
baob,  were  at  a  premium  over  coins,  because 
tbey  were  tbe  standard  of  payment  furnished 
by  the  state  and  naed  for  all  large  transactions. 
•Indeed,  this  bank  money  was  that  which  eatab- 
lished  tbe  money  of  account  and  in  which  the 
value  of  all  ctnns  was  expressed.  Further,  on 
tbe  testimony  of  Thomas  Baring,  we  are  as- 
sured that  it  was  found  impossible  during  the 
crisis  of  181T  in  London  to  ruse  any  money 
whatever  on  a  sum  of  £60,000  of  silver.  Du- 
ring a  similar  crisis  in  Calcutta  in  1864  it  was 
«qna11y  impossible  to  raise  even  a  single  rupee 
on  £20,000  of  gold.  The  former  was  not  a 
legal  tender  above  40  shillings,  while  the  tatter 
was  not  so  for  any  sum  whatever.  About 
1866  Holland  adopted  silver  as  the  only  le^ 
tender  at  a  fixed  value,  but  attempted  to  coin 
gold  coins  having  no  such  value,  this  only 
being  r^ulated  by  the  market  price  from  day 
to  day.  After  200,000  florins  (about  (80,000) 
had  been  coined,  the  demand  entirely  ceased. 
— Very  disumilar  snbstances  have  been  made 
to  serve  as  money.  The  Jews,  in  additdon  to 
their  ordinary  roooey  of  shekels,  talents,  and 
drachms  of  HilvBr,  had  "jewel  money."  Cattle 
were  used  as  money  in  ancient  Greece  and  in 
Borne;  and  hence  the  word  pecuniary,  from 
petunia,  and  this  from  pteiu,  cattle.  Before 
the  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Greece 
there  was  a  currency  of  "  spits  "  or  "  slcewers," 
of  which  six  were  a  drachm  (ipaxiii,  originally 
Spaypfi,  a  handful) ;  they  were  probably  nails 
of  iron  or  copper.  The  Lacednmoniana  and 
Byzantines  and  the  people  of  Clazoments  used 
iron  money.  Among  the  most  ancient  existing 
specimens  of  coin  ore  those  of  eleetrum,  an  al- 
loy ot  gold  with  one  fifth  silver.  Qold,  silver, 
and  copper  were  coined  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Tin  was  coined  by  Dionysias  I.,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  and  Roman  and  British  tin  coins 
are  known  to  exist.  Early  leaden  money  is 
mentioned ;  a  leaden  stater  is  preserved  in  the 
BriUsh  museum,  and  leaden  money  is  now  cur- 
rent in  the  Bnrman  empire.  Platinam  was 
ooined  in  Russia  from  IS28  to  184C.  Numa 
PompUius,  king  of  Rome  about  TOO  B.  C.^ade 
money  both  of  wood  and  of  leather.  Under 
the  Offisars  lands  were  made  money.  The 
Oartliaginiana  had  a  kind  of  leather  money. 
The  emperor  Frederick  Borbarossa  during  h'is 
contest  with  Milan  (llG8-'62),  and  John  the 
Qoodgkingof  France  (1S60),BUK>  issued  leather 


money.  Under  William  I.  of  Blcily  (llS4-'6«), 
the  Sicilians  were  compelled  to  give  gold  and 
silver  in  exchange  for  leather  money.  In  1G74, 
when  the  city  of  Leyden  was  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards,  leather  money  was  issued.  The 
British  museum  has  a  specimen  of  a  sequin  in 
leather  of  Francesco  Cornaro  (1606).  In  the 
13th  century  Nicold  and  Msttoo  Polo  fonnd  a 
money  in  use  in  China  which  was  made  of  the 
middle  bark  of  tbe  mulberry  tree,  cut  into 
round  pieces  and  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the 
sovereign;  this  money  it  was  death  to  conn- 
terfeit  or  retose  to  take  in  any  port  of  th« 
empire.  In  Britain,  at  as  late  a  date  as  tbe 
Norman  conquest,  two  kinds  of  money  were  in 
use,  known  as  "  living  money "  and  "  dead 
money."  The  former  consisted  of  slaves  and. 
cattle,  which  were  usually  transferred  with  the 
soil,  and  the  latter  of  metal.  Hontesquiea 
notices  the  existence  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  18th  century  of  on 
"  ideal  money,"  "  a  sign  of  value  without 
money,"  tlie  unit  being  the  maevate,  which 
was  subdivided  into  tenths  called  pieces.  Thia 
money  of  account  bad  its  origin,  as  appears 
from  later  testimony,  in  the  maeoHU,  a  piece 
of  stuff,  a  fabric;  and  Mungo  Park  aays  that 
in  the  early  interconrse  of  the  Handingos 
with  the  Europeans,  the  article  which  attracted 
most  attention  was  iron,  on  account  of  its  hi^ 
utility  in  making  implements  of  war,  Ac  Iron 
soon  became  a  standard  of  payment,  and  gare 
rise  to  a  money  of  account ;  and  any  commod- 
ity which  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  value  of 
a  bar  of  iron  was  called  a  bar,  as  a  bar  of  to- 
bacco, &C.  When  the  South  sea  islands  were 
discovered  the  natives  first  exchanged  their 
products  with  the  Europeans  for  beads  or 
anything  gaudy  which  was  offered  to  them ; 
but  they  soon  discovered  the  value  of  iron 
ntenails,  and  they  now  freely  exchanged  any* 
thing  they  had  for  axes,  hammen,  nails,  &o. 
Axes  were  eventually  held  in  snoh  estimation 
that  they  became  a  standard  of  payment  and 
the  ba«9  of  a  money  of  account,  the  value  of 
other  articles  being  stated  at  so  many  aiea. 
Cowry  shells  (cypraa  monetd)  are  need  in  India, 
the  Indian  islands,  and  Africa,  in  the  place  of 
small  coin.  In  IBfil  more  than  1,000  tons  were 
brought  from  India  to  Liverpool  to  be  exported 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  exchange  tor  pslm  oil. 
In  Bengal  a  century  ago  2,SO0  cownes  were 
worth  a  rupee  (46  cts.),  and  at  tbe  present  time 
8,200  are  worth  this  sum.  Aecoraing  to  Dr. 
Barth,  in  Bomoo,  central  Africa,  the  ancient 
standard  of  the  country  was  the  pound  of  cop- 
per; bat  it  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse, 
although  the  name  rati  still  remains.  The 
prices  of  commodities  are  still  reckoned  in  the 
roll,  although  cotton  strips  and  shirts,  cow- 
ries, and  Austrian  and  Spanish  dollars  have 
become  tbe  mediums  of  exchange,  their  valna 
being  expressed  in  rotls.  In  India  cakes  of  tea, 
and  in  China  pieces  of  silk,  pass  as  money.  Salt 
is  tbe  current  money  of  Abyssinia,  codfish  of 
Iceland  and  Newfoundland.    At  the  great  fair 
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Knanallj  held  at  Nizhni  NoTgorod  in  Rnsria,  th« 
price  of  taa  hta  first  to  be  made  known  before 
the  prices  of  other  conunodities  are  fixed,  it 
thuB  becoming  a  ataoilard  by  which  all  ei- 
changes  of  merohandise  are  regulated.  The 
ekins  of  wild  animalH  were  used  aa  money  by 
the  aocieDt  Kawians  and  hy  aome  of  the  In- 
dians on  thia  continent ;  and  even  by  the  people 
of  Illinois  at  an  eailj  day  raocoon  ana  deer 
akins  were  so  used.  In  1574  quantities  of 
pasteboard  were  coined  in  Holland.  Of  the 
aboriginal  money  of  the  American  continent, 
from  the  monnds  in  and  adjoining  the  volley 
of  the  Uissisnppi,  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained composed  of  lignite,  coal,  bone,  shell, 
terra  cotta,  mica,  pearl,  carnelion,  chalcedony, 
■gate,  jasper,  native  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron,  which  were  Gaahioned  into  forms  evin- 
cing considerable  skill  in  art.  Cocoannts  were 
used  as  money  in  certain  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  when  the  Europeans  first  viuted 
it.  Wampum  was  used  by  the  Indians  ae  cnr- 
renoy,  ana  about  1S8S  was  the  prevdliug  one 
among  the  colonists  of  Uassacnusette,  was  a 
1^^  tender,  and  was  even  conntmeited. 
Aboat  the  same  time  corn  and  beans  were 
nsed,  and  indeed  a  general  barter  currency  was 
in  vogne,  and  mnsket  balls  passed  for  change 
at  a  farthing  apiece,  and  were  a  legal  tender 
for  sums  nnder  one  Hhilling,  Codfish  was  also 
Dsed.  The  accounts  of  the  New  NetherlandB 
were  in  1668  kept  in  wampnm  and  beaver 
skins;  and  in  Virginia  abont  the  banning  of 
the  18th  century  the  receipts  issued  for  tobac- 
co deposited  in  warehonaeB  passed  current  as 
money.  Adam  Smith  mentions  that  in  Scot- 
land about  17TS  it  was  customary  for  workmen 
to  carry  nails  as  money  to  the  bake  shop  and 
the  ale  house.  Notched  wood  was  used  at  one 
time  in  England.  "  In  the  British  West  India 
Islaads,"  says  Mr.  Madden,  aathor  of  "Coins 
of  tbe  Jews,"  "  pins,  a  slice  of  bread,  a  pinch 
of  snnff,  a  dram  of  whiskey,  and  in  tbe  central 
part  of  South  America  soap,  chocolate,  cocoa- 
nnts,  eggs,"  bo.,  serve  the  same  purpose.  As- 
sociation with  his  fellow  man  being  one  of  the 
first  and  most  imperative  needs  of  mas,  he 
thus  finds,  amid  a  variety  of  things,  some  one 
or  more  whioh  will  serve  as  the  instrument 
of  assodaUon.— R.  H.  Patterson,  an  eminent 
Scotch  writer,  has  traced  the  origin  of  metal- 
lic money  in  the  East  throngh  the  tendency 
of  man  in  the  then  primitive  state  of  aoci- 
ety  to  aconmnlate  the  precious  metals  at  a 
time  when  there  was  little  wealth  beyond 
that  of  flocks  and  herds,  crops  of  grain,  and 
other  personal  property;  and  he  goes  on  to 
say:  "Next,  as  all  men  valued  these  metals, 
kings  began  to  collect  their  revenues  in  that 
form.  They  coined  the  metal  and  made  it  re- 
ceivable as  tribnte  or  taxes.  This  futly  estah- 
liahed  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  created  a  new  demand  for  them, 
it  rendered  them  indispensable  in  a  deportment 
of  national  life  where  they  had  not  previous- 
ly been  reijuired;  thenceforth  all  men  needed 
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them  «Tery  year  to  pay  the  king's  dues.    Thus 

they  became  a  circnlating  memum.  A  man 
who  bad  more  oxen  or  grain  than  he  needed 
for  bis  own  use,  sold  those  commodities  to 
others,  receiving  coins  in  return,  whioh  coins 
be  could  store  for  ever,  which  were  useful  to 
pay  taxes,  and  when  he  so  needed  to  purchase 
the  labor  or  productions  of  others,"  "  But," 
he  adds,  "  the  invention  of  money  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  payments  in  kind  and  the  pro- 
cess of  barter.  It  only  SDpplemented  them. 
Even  in  England  until  tbe  reign  of  Edward  L 
the  taxes  were  poid  in  kind  to  a  large  ext«nt, 
it  not  entirely ;  and  to  a  much  later  date  mili- 
tary or  other  personal  service  to  the  state  was 
accepted  in  lien  of  taxes  of  any  kind."  As 
monarchs  originally  established  coinage,  so 
throughout  all  subseqnent  time  the  monarch 
or  the  state  has  claimed  as  among  tbe  highest 
of  his  or  its  prerogatives  all  control  over  "  the 
current  money  of  tbe  realm."  With  coins  this 
function  has  almost  universally  been  directly 
exercised  by  the  snpreme  authority,  while  with 
circnloting  not«s,  the  prerogaliva  stil!  being 
claimed,  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  issue 
has  generally  been  delegated  to  hanks.  The 
earliest  recorded  mention  of  the  precious  metals 
is  found  in  Gen.  liii.  2,  when  Abraham  re- 
turned from  Egypt  "  very  rich  in  cattle,  in 
silver,  and  in  gold."  Is  ivii.  12  we  find  the 
expression,  "  he  that  is  bom  in  tbe  bouse  or 
bought  with  money  of  any  stranger."  The 
earliest  account  of  a  purchase  and  sale  is  given 
in  Gen.  xiiii.,  when  Sarah  the  wife  of  Abra- 
ham being  dead,  he  bought  from  Ephron  a 
field  in  Maohpalah  for  a  burial  place  for  her, 
and  he  "  weighed  to  Epbron  the  silver  which 
he  bad  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of 
Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current 
money  with  the  merchant."  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  current  money  was  not  count- 
ed, but  was  weighed,  the  money  of  that  day 
being  pieces  of  silver  cut  to  certain  weights, 
as  shekels  and  talents,  but  not  coined. — The 
invention  of  coinage  has  bees  attributed  to  the 
wife  of  Midas,  a  legendary  king  of  Phrygia, 
although  it  is  qnite  probable  that  this  was 
merely  the  introduction  of  the  art  from  some 
other  country  more  advanced  in  civilization. 
By  some  of  tiie  highest  authorities  the  balance 
of  testimony  at  present  existing,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  traced,  is  regarded  as  in  favor  of  the  Lyd- 
ians  (about  1200  B.  C.)  as  the  investors,  and 
with  this  view  both  Herodotus  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon  agree.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mad- 
den, tbe  earliest  electrum  coins  have  the  appear- 
ance of  greater  antiquity  than  any  in  the  whole 
Greek  series ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  tbst 
the  invention  was  of  Asiatic  origin,  as  the  part 
of  Asia  to  which  this  electrum  class  belongs 
was  at  this  early  period  subject  to  the  Lydian 
kings.  By  some  Greek  writers  the  invention 
is  attributed  to  Phidon,  king  of  Argos  in  the 
8th  century  B.  0.,  and  by  others  to  the  people 
of  .£gina.  Phidonisnowhelievedonly  tohave 
introduaed  coinage  into  Greece.  Weareassored 
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that  the  native  bronM  coin  of  China,  the  taien 
or  caih,  bearing  the  inscriptioD  twiff-pan,  i.  «., 
cnrrent  money,  had  its  orisin  about  1120  B. 
O.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cnaa  d3rTiast7.  The 
original  ooina  of  Aaia  Minor  were  of  gold  or 
electmm  (a  mixtare  of  gold  and  silver),  and 
those  of  Greece  of  silver;  while  in  Rome  for 
nearly  GOO  yeare  after  its  foandation  no  metal 
was  coined  but  copper  or  brass.  The  in,  at,  or 
libra,  a  poand  weight  of  copper  or  brass,  waa 
stamped  by  the  state  in  the  reign  of  Scrvias  Tul- 
lius  (673-534  B.  C.)-  This  coin,  the  nnit  of  Ro- 
man money,  was  originally  oblong  like  a  brick, 
but  subsequently  was  made  round,  and  was  caat, 
not  HtrncE.  Before  this  reign  they  nsed  for 
money  unstamped  bars  of  copper.  According 
to  Pliny,  silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome  in  2S9 
B.  C,  the  principal  coin  being  tlie  dtnariut; 
and  gold  in  207,  although  it  Is  believed  that  the 
latter  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  and 
regular  currency  of  the  country  nntil  the  time 
of  Jolins  Caesar,  aboat  4S.  The  emperors  pos- 
sessed the  privilege  of  coining  gold  and  silver, 
but  copper  oonla  only  be  coined  ex  itnattu 
eoruxtlto. — At  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  Brit- 
ain by  Cnsar,  66  B.  C,  the  ancient  Britons 
had  money  of  brass  and  iron,  and  it  was  paid 
by  weight.  Dnring  the  reign  of  Augustas,  Cu- 
nobetin,  one  of  the  native  kings,  had  established 
his  mint  at  Camnlodunum  (Colohester),  where 
hecaused  to  be  coined  money  of  gold,  silver,  and 
brass.  Under  the  emperor  Claudius  the  coin- 
age of  the  Romans  took  the  place  of  that  of 
the  natives,  and  circulated  until  after  the  aban- 
donment of  the  country  by  the  conqnerors  In 
the  Sth  century.  The  earliest  coins  of  Eng- 
land subsequently  issued  are  anpposed  to  he 
the  pennies  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  (660- 
618),  These  were  coarsely  stamped  with  the 
king's  image  on  one  side  and  either  the  name 
of  the  mint  master  or  the  city  in  which  they 
were  coined  on  the  other.  At  this  time  aU 
money  aceonnts  b^&n  to  be  expressed  in 
pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  mancas  or  man- 
ouses.  although  there  was  no  coin  but  the  pen- 
ny, all  other  denominations  being  mere  mon- 
eys of  account;  80  pence  made  a  manca,  5 
penoe  a  shilling,  and  40  shillings  a  ponnd. 
The  manoas  were  reckoned  both  in  gold  and 
nlver.  in  King  Canute's  laws  the  distinction 
la  made  that  a  man^wxt  was  as  much  as  s  mark 
of  silver,  while  a  jrumca  was  a  square  piece  of 
gold  valued  at  SO  pence.  King  Atbelstan  (980) 
decreed  that  money  should  be  nniform  and 
only  coined  in  towns,  and  this  decree  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  clergy  shared  with  the  king 
the  privilege  of  coinage.  The  Norman  kings 
contmued  the  practice  of  coining  only  pence, 
which  were  of  silver,  and  with  a  cross  so 
deeply  impressed  that  they  might  eauly  be 
broken  into  halfpence  and  farthings.  The 
date  of  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  itcrling  to 
denote  the  Btandsrd  money  of  England  has 
given  rise  to  much  learned  disonsaion ;  but  it 
has  been  well  estabitshed  by  the  testimony  of 
the  chronicler  Ordericna  Vitalis  (1076-1148) 


that  it  was  used  as  eariy  as  dnring  tlie  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  Henry  I.  in 
1108  attached  severe  penalties  to  the  counter- 
feiting of  money,  and  during  this  reign  half- 
pence were  first  regularly  coined.  At  the 
commencensent  of  his  rdgn  (1164)  Henry  IL 
found  the  money  so  much  debased  and  redoced 
in  value  from  various  causes,  that  he  pro- 
vided for  a  new  coinage,  and  pntushed  those 
convicted  of  tampering  with  it.  In  122S 
silver  farthings  were  coined.  In  1248  it  was 
found  that  the  money  of  the  realm  had  been 
so  clipped  and  otherwise  defaced  that  its  real 
worth  bore  no  fixed  proportion  to  its  nominal 
value.  Henry  III.  therefore  ordered  that  the 
old  coins  should  be  brought  to  the  mint  and 
exchanged  for  new  ones,  weight  for  weight; 
thus  entailing  the  entire  loss,  which  was  very 
great,  upon  the  then  present  holders  of  these 
coins,  which  jnstly  caused  great  complaint. 
During  this  reign,  in  1267,  gold  pennies  were 


1.  caused  a  new  coinage  of  halfpence  and  far- 
things to  he  made,  providing  at  the  sune  time 
that  the  old,  which  were  principally  mere  frao- 
tiona  cut  to  suit,  should  no  longer  pass  current. 
Twenty  years  subsequently,  and  dnring  the 
same  reign,  so  much  trouble  and  loss  were 
safFered  from  foreign  coins  of  inferior  valne, 
known  as  "  pollards,"  "  crookards,"  &c.,  that  it 
waa  decreed  that  all  importers  of  such  monej 
should  be  punished  by  death  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property.  All  persons  arriving  from 
abroad  were  to  be  searched,  and  those  having 
such  money  were  to  be  immediately  impria- 
oned.  All  good  foreign  money  was  to  be  ta- 
ken forthwith  on  its  arrival  to  the  exchange^ 
and  all  false  English  money  imported  was  to 
be  seized.  No  person  was  aUowed  to  aeQ 
wool,  hides,  skins,  lead,  or  tin,  except  for  good 
sterling  money,  silver  stamped  at  the  king's  ez< 
change,  or  for  a  good  and  sufficient  quanUlj 
of  merchandise;  and  no  money  or  ballion  was 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  dominions  without  a  li- 
cense from  the  king,  under  penalty  of  seizure. 
Persons  going  abroad,  or  coming  to  En^and, 
were  to  be  furnished  at  Dover  with  a  quantity 
of  money  of  the  country  to  which  they  wer« 
going,  sufficient  to  pay  thetr  expenses.  The 
following  year  (1800)  Edward  positively  pro- 
hibited the  circniation  of  any  money  not  of  his 
own  coinage.  In  1801  he  diminished  the 
weight  of  the  poond  sterling  three  penniesj 
equal  to  one  per  cent  This  was  "  a  departure 
from  the  ancient  strict  and  honorable  adhe- 
rence to  the  integrity  of  the  national  tnoney; 
and  a  breach,  once  begun,  was  with  less  scru- 
ple enlarged  by  the  succeeding  kings."  Ed- 
ward IL,  having  married  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  France,  gave  permission  to  the  TVench 
merchants  to  trade  with  England,  and  return 
with  their  goods  and  money,  notwithstanding 
the  edicts  of  preceding  monarcbe  agunat  the 
ezportation  of  coin  and  bullion.    In  the  reign 
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of  Edwird  m.  (188S),  among  the  estraordf- 
nsrj  means  taken  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  money  of  foreign  coinage  fr(»n  abroad,  may 
be  mentioned  tbat  of  obli^ng  ionkeeperi  to  be 
awom  to  search  their  gnesta  for  the  detection 
of  such  money.  Exchanges  were  eetabliehed 
at  Dover,  London,  Yarmouth,  Boston,  King»- 
ton,  and  HoU,  for  farnisbing  to  travelers  go- 
ing abroad  foreign  money.  This  monarch, 
having  by  1844  exhausted  his  exchequer,  and 
embarraMed  himself  with  debts,  in  his  ansno- 
cesBfoI  attempts  to  conquer  France,  ordered 
that  in  tntnre  S6S  pennies  shoald  be  made  from 
the  poond  sterling.  Two  years  sabaequently 
he  increased  the  nnmber  to  270  pennies.  In 
1S94  it  wasdecreedthatno  silver  money  should 
be  melted  for  the  manafacture  of  plate  or  for 
any  similar  pnrpose.  Counterfeiting  of  Eng- 
lish money  wonld  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
common  practice  in  those  days;  and  in  1416 
parliament  passed  an  act  declaring  it  treason 
to  connterfeit  the  money  of  the  kingdom,  and 
providing  for  the  pnniahment  by  the  judges  of 
importers  of  iMae  coin.  Five  years  later  the 
cnrrency  was  in  ho  bad  a  state  that  a  taw  was 
passed  by  parliament  providing  that  all  gold 
money  should  be  passed  only  by  weight,  and 
that  di  light  and  vitiated  coins  should  be  taken 
to  the  tower  to  be  recoined.  In  consideration 
of  the  loss  snatoited  by  the  holdera,  the  king 
remitted  the  nsnal  char^te  for  coinage.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1504)  a  law  was  paased 
against  either  taking  English  money  into  Ire- 
land, or  bringing  Irish  money  into  England. 
The  following  year  a  trifling  nnmber  of  shil- 
ling pieces  were  coined,  being  the  earliest 
known  to  have  been  made.  Under  Henry 
VIII.  enactments  against  the  exportation  of 
money,  plate,  and  jewels  were  again  passed; 
and  in  wis  reign  (152S)  silver  futhings  were 
coined  for  the  last  time.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  (IMl)  the  currency  reached  its  worst 
condition  of  depreciation,  and  was  "  in  sach  a 
state  of  confnaon  and  flnctnation,  that  the  sell- 
ers scarcely  ever  knew  what  valae  they  were 
to  receive  for  their  goods,"  when  the  king  ap- 
plied active  and  vigorous  measures  for  correct- 
ing the  evil  by  raising  the  standard.  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  alKUolized  the  beginning  of  her  reign 
by  raising  me  silver  coin  to  a  higher  etandvd 
of  purity  than  had  been  known  since  the  acoee- 
sion  of  Eenrv  VIII.  In  1601  she  Mused  to  be 
coined  for  Ireland  shillings,  sixpences,  and 
threepences  of  a  baser  kind,  and  established 
offices  for  exchange  between  the  two  countries. 
For  many  years  t£e  tradesmen  of  Loudon  bad 
made  and  issned  leaden  tokens,  which  circula- 
ted instead  of  copper  coins.  This  circulation 
was  to  a  great  extent  stopped  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century  by  the  government, 
and  the  more  general  use  of  regulw  coins  grad- 
ually took  their  place.  James  I.  in  1618  de- 
baaed  a  portion  of  the  coin,  having  coins  in 
circulation  of  two  qualities  of  fineness.  In 
1627  Oharles  I.  issued  a  proclamBtion,  saying 
in  effect  tliat  the  bnying,  selling,  and  exchang- 


ing of  all  manner  of  coins  and  bullion  were 
prerogatirea  of  the  crown,  which  from  that 
time  forth  he  intended  to  exercise ;  he  inter- 
dicted the  goldsmiths  from  pursuing  the  bnsi- 
nesa  in  any  of  its  branohes,  and  appointed 
Lord  Holland  and  his  deputies  te  have  "  the  of- 
fice of  our  changes,  exchanges,  and  outobonges 
whatsoever  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland." 
In  1683  he  granted  permission  to  the  East  In- 
dia company  to  export  to  Persia  and  India 
£40,000  in  foreign  gold  bullion ;  and  being 
desirous  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  wit£ 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  he  authorized  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  the  eniort  of  the  precions 
metals  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Accord- 
ing to  Davenant,  the  entire  gold  eni  silver 
coinage  of  England  for  100  years,  from  16B9 
to  1669,  was:  of  gold £8,728,000,  and  of  silver 
£16,108,476,  making  in  aU  £19,882,476.  By 
the  same  authority  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
year  1600  tlie  total  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver currency  in  England  did  not  exceed  £4,- 
000,000,  and  that  in  1711  it  did  not  exceed 
£12,000,000.  In  1676,  Charles  II.  being 
then  on  the  throne,  the  money  coined  dn- 


L  and  recoined.     This  amounted  to 


one  seventh,  and  giving  a: 

ey  hoarded,  writers  of  that  day  put  the  total 
currency  of  the  country  at  £6,000,000.  The 
first  copper  coinage  of  England  ainoe  the  con- 

Siest  was  in  1673,  during  this  reign.  James 
.  (1685-'e)  issued  coins  of  tin,  and  author- 
ized those  of  gun  metal  and  of  pewter.  The 
first  sovereigns  were  coined  in  1489,  under 


guinea  by  Charles  II.  in  1675. — It  may  bo  in- 
structive here  to  examine  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  Great  Britain  was  led  to  adopt 
the  gold  standard,  after  for  a  century  having 
the  double  standard  of  both  gold  and  silver. 
Owing  to  the  over-val nation  of  silver  in  France 
before  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
the  heavy  silver  coins  rapidly  disapneared  from 
circulation  in  Great  Britain,  only  tne  light  and 
worn  ones  remaining,  often  26  per  cent,  below 
the  standard.  The  evil  became  so  great  that 
it  brought  on  a  discusfdon  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  which  the  philosopher 
John  Locke  and  William  Lowndes,  master  of 
the  mint,  took  decided  and  antagonistic  porta. 
The  result  waa  that  the  government  undertook 
to  recoin  the  entire  remaining  and  worn  silver 
currency,  and  to  make  it  full  weight  without 
raising  its  value.  This  only  facilitated  its  ex- 
port and  rendered  it  more  difGcnlt  to  maintain 
this  port  of  the  circulation,  a  difficulty  which 
lasted  throughout  the  century,  the  real  value 
of  tlie  coins  being  so  uncertain  that  the  guinea 
fluctuated  in  price,  as  measured  by  niver,  from 
Sl«.  6i.  to  S0«.  It  was  therefore  in  1774  de- 
clared that  silver  should  no  longer  be  a  tender, 
except  by  weight,  beyond  £26.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  McOnlloch,  "  from  1717  to  1816, 
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no  Mlver  ooina  of  legal  weight  and  purity  would 
renuun  in  oiroalation,  but  were  either  melted 
down  or  exported  to  foreign  conntrieg," 
1816  the  pound  Btaadard  of  silvei'  was  coined 
into  661.,  the  relative  value  nitb  gold  being  aa 
1  to  14'287.  Silver  then  became  a  legal  tender 
for  only  40*.  and  under,  and  has  since  onlj  been 
coined  for  aoconnt  of  the  government  itself,  at 
an  apparent  profit;  bat  as  the  governmest 
maintaina  the  circulation  np  to  the  standard, 
this  profit  is  more  nominal  than  real.  Bj  the 
onrrenoy  bill  of  1819,  providing  for  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  in  1823,  all  the  old 
statutes  against  the  meldng  and  exportation  of 
ooin  or  plate  were  repealed,  as  well  as  the  oath 
required  that  it  was  not  melted  plate  or  ooin 
or  typings  of  coin.  In  1792  the  congress  of 
the  Unitea  States  bylaw  fixed  the  relative  value 
of  silver  and  gold  at  1  to  IG  ;  and  as  a  conse- 
auenoe,  when  a  foreign  balance  had  to  be  liqui- 
dated, silver  being  over-valued  aa  compared 
with  European  standards,  gold  was  exported, 
and  it  was  fonnd  impossible  to  maintain  a  gold 
drenlation.  In  1834  the  standard  was  altered 
to  1  to  16,  while  with  other  naUons  it  was 
generally  1  to  16f  Now  silver  was  so  iareely 
exported  that  the  proportion  was  on  Marcb  3, 
18S3,  altered  to  1  to  14'63,  and  silver  was  made 
a  legal  tender  only  for  mms  under  (5.  By 
the  ooioage  act  of  Feb.  12,  1873,  it  was  agun 
changed  to  1  to  14*95,  After  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  Oalifomia  and  Australia  the  eeono- 
mists  of  Europe  predicted  a  great  decline  in  its 
value.  Prominent  among  these  was  M.  Cheva- 
lier, who  in  laSS  published  a  volume  endtied 
Ds  la  baiaeproballe  de  Far,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Richard  Cobden. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  the 
economists,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Oer- 
tnany  all  demonetized  gold  and  adopted  silver 
aa  the  only  legal  tender  at  a  fixed  rate.  In 
those  countries  gold  only  eiroulated  as  a  com- 
modity, subject  t«  daily  fluctuations  in  value ; 
and  as  a  consequence,  deprived  as  it  was  of  its 
legal  support  as  money,  it  was  but  little  used. 
In  lesi  Belginm,  "  at  the  urgent  request  of 
her  oommercial  and  industrial  interests,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  opinion  of  the  theorists,"  rfr- 
adopted  gold  as  a  legal  tender.  The  German 
empire  has  now  (1874)  adopted  gold  alone  aa  a 
le^at  tender,  with  silver  only  for  subsidiary 
coinage.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  decided  upon  the  same  course,  to 
be  followed,  as  is  believed,  by  Belgium.  In 
India  prior  to  188S  gold  and  silver  were  both 
a  le^  tender,  but  silver  then  became  the  ei- 
elusive  one.  In  1841  the  Indian  government 
authorized  gold  moKan  to  be  received  when 
offered  for  taxes.  In  December,  18G2,  how- 
ever, this  was  prohibited  for  fear  that  all  pay- 
ments might  he  mode  to  them  in  gold,  which 
was  the  cheaper  metal,  while  they  might  be 
obliged  to  moke  all  pHyments  in  silver,  which 
was  the  only  legal  t«nder. — The  relative  values 
of  silver  and  gold  at  different  periods  have 
been  as  follows ; 
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The  relative  productions  of  these  two  metals 
have  varied  from  about  43  oz,  of  silver  to  one 
of  gold  in  1800  to  about  68  oz.  of  silver  to  one 
of  gold  in  1868.  The  following  table,  derived 
from  the  "  indentnree  "  made  with  the  masters 
of  the  mint,  eshibits  the  nnmber  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  which  have  at  varioos 
times  in  England  been  coined  out  of  a  ponnd 
of  silver,  with  the  standard  of  finenoHB : 
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The  last  named  proportions  oondnned  down 
to  1816  (G6  George  III.},  and  tbe  standard  of 
fineness  is  still  the  same,  but  the  weight  of 
the  coins  has  been  reduced,  the  shilling  weigh- 
ing but  8T'4S  grains,  and  a  pound  of  silver 
thus  producing  85^^  shillings. — Early  in  th» 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century  the  public 
mind  of  England  becamp  deeply  interested  in 
projects  for  the  establishment  of  insdtutioDS 
of  credit  which  should  economize  the  use  and 
add  to  the  power  of  tbe  then  limited  metal- 
lic circnladon  of  the  realm.  They  had  seen 
and  appreciated  how  in  Amsterdam  the  own- 
ership of  coins,  and  in  Venice  the  ownership 
of  these  as  well  as  of  clums  opon  the  statcv 
were  made  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  ad- 
justment of  debts  even  more  efficiently  than 
the  coins  themselves,  which  were  at  the  same 
time  protected  from  clipping,  sweating,  wear, 
and  tear ;  and  how  the  bonk  of  Genoa  had 
even  advanced  beyond  this,  by  furnishing  its 
own  notes  for  circulation.  Indeed,  they  had 
nodoed  the  success  of  the  goldsmiths  and 
other  private  bankers  in  issuing  their  own 
promissory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
mand, as  well  as  hoaAa  or  sealed  bills  bearing 
interest  and  payable  at  a  fixed  day,  as  cur- 
rency.  In  1657  Samuel  Lamb,  a  well  known 
merchant  of  London,  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
dtied "  Trade,  Shipping,  Banks,"  in  which  h« 
took  the  ground  that  it  was  desirable  to  estab- 
lisbbanks;  "fornonation,"hes8js,  "yetmade 
use  of  them,  but  they  flonrished  and  thrived 
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exceedingly ;  they  will,  hj  well  orderiDg  of 
them,  briog  back  the  gold  and  silver  dmined 
out  of  this  land  by  the  Hollanders'  banks,"  Sec. 
The  result  of  thia  diBGuralon,  which  was  con- 
tinned  for  jeara,  yraa  the  establishmeDt  of  the 
bank  of  England  in  the  year  1694.  This  iaeti- 
tution,  at  once  on  commencing  bariness,  issned 
its  notea  payable  withoat  indoraement  to  the 
bearer  on  demand.  Prior  to  this  time  bank 
notes,  properly  speaking,  with  an  extended  cir- 
cnlatioD  without  indoreement,  were  unknown 
in  Enrope,  onleea  those  issued  in  1668  by  the 
bonk  established  by  Palmstmck  in  Stockhotm 
were  of  this  character.  I'he  bank  of  England 
was  the  first  in  the  world  which  agreed  to  ia- 
eae  its  notea,  payable  on  demand,  in  exchange 
for  iadividaal  paper,  payable  at  a  fnture  date. 
"The  bank  tbaa  undertook,"  in  the  words  of 
Stephen  Colwell,  "to  perform  an  impossi- 
bility, in  the  hope  that  it  wonld  not  be  called 
upon  to  redeem  the  promise  or  make  t^e  at- 
tempt;" and  he  adds:  "What  the  bank  could 
do  waa  to  give  its  own  notes  of  convenient 
denominations  for  oircnlation  in  exchange  fur 
individual  paper,  and  payable  at  the  same  time 
OB  it;  and  in  doing  this  alone  the  bank  could 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  public 
with  small  risk."  The  same  writer  regards 
this  step  of  the  bank  as  "  a  Pandora's  box  of 
evila  opened  to  trouble  the  oommercial  world," 
and  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  unpopularity 
of  banka  even  nnto  the  preaent  hoar,  by  reason 
of  their  irregnlar  action  and  instability. — In 
America,  "tne  several  provinces  in  their  in- 
fancy," says  Wright,  the  author  of  "  The  Ame- 
rican KeKotiator"  (London,  1761),  "had  but 
little  trade,  and  consequently  little  money. 
The  tools,  utensils,  and  necessaries  for  planting 
they  were  at  first  supplied  with  from  Britain, 
involved  them  in  debt  before  thej  were  able 
to  raise  goods  for  exportation  to  nay  their 
creditors;  and  the  goods  they  first  raised  were 
often  so  ordinary  in  quality  or  so  little  in  quan- 
tity that  they  were  able  to  export  to  a  foreign 
market,  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  same  often 
turned  out  poorly ;  by  which  means  the  plant- 
ers remained  continnally  in  debt  to  the  British 
merchants,  and  occasioned  the  balance  of  trade 
to  be  always  againit  them ;  and  having  neither 
goods  nor  cash  sofflcient  to  remit  to  their  cred- 
itors, the  consequence  has  been  that  many  bftd 
debts  have  been  made  and  great  losses  sus- 
tained, AS  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  have 
but  too  fatally  experienced."  As  the  northern 
colonies  improvea  in  their  condition,  the  Brit- 
ish mercliants  received  their  claims  in  part; 
but  this  "  prevented  the  cash  staying  with 
them  "  (the  colonists),  "  and  obliged  them  to 
ship  it  off  with  their  other  merchandise  toward 
paying  their  debts."  The  consequences,  as 
alreadj'  shown,  were  that  the  colonists  were 
forced  to  use  as  money  wampum,  musket  balls, 
beaver  skins,  tobacco,  com  and  beans,  and  in 
tact  to  resort  to  a  genera]  barter.  About  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  brought  into  Maaaachoaetts  a  eon- 


dderftble  quantity  of  silver,  and  in  IMS  that 
colony  set  up  a  mint  in  Boston  and  commenced 
the  coinage  of  the  "  pine  tree  "  currency,  shil- 

ned  to  do  so  for  a  number  of  years.     This 
being  inadequate  to  th^r  wants,  the  barter 
currency  continued  to  be  used.    In  1690  the 
first  paper  money  waa  issued  by  the  colony  of 

the  troops  employed  in  an  expedition  a^nat 
Canada,  fitted  out  with  the  hope  of  booty 
which  they  had  failed  to  obtain.     In  1708 
another  expedition  was  proposed  by  this  and 
other  colonies,  and  more  notes  were  issned. 
In  1698  Schuyler  and  Billon,  who  made  an 
expedition  to  Canada,  reported  with  apparent 
surprise  that  there  the  currency  consisted  only 

liahed  and  currency  issued  by  the  various  colo- 
nies, and  made  a  1^  tender ;  but  in  1761  legal 
tender  for  paper  money  in  the  colonies  was 

that  body  declared  any  issue  void.    Neverthe- 
lesH,  in  1778  bills  issued  by  any  of  these  colo- 
nies were  allowed  to  be  legal  tender  at  their 

tnred  by  the  New  England  colonies  is  1746, 
parliament  ransomed  the  place,  and  the  sum 

was  shipped  from  England  in  specie.     This 
enabled  the  colony  to  retire  all  of  her  currency 
at  the  then  existing  rate  of  11  for  one,  and  as 
a  conseonence  in  1774  she  was  entirely  out  of 

in  the  under-mentioned  years  was  as  follows : 
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can  be  ima^nad.  It  bad  no  ezecative  head 
and  no  finanoe  minister.  It  was  expected  to 
and  did  prosecato  a  war  against  one  of  the 

most  powerful  nations  tlien  eiisdiig,  while  it 
had  no  means  whatsoever  of  levying  taies 
through  Baj  officials  of  its  own.  It  might 
only  recommend  to  the  several  colonies  or 
states  to  levT  and  collect  certain  taxes  for  its 
use,  bnt  it  nad  no  means  for  enforcing  the 
payment  of  them.  It  however  fully  exercised 
the  power  to  issue  and  borrow  money,  and  on 
Uay  10,  1775,  resolved  to  issne  «300,000  of 
bills  of  credit,  for  the  redemption  of  which  the 
faith  of  the  colonies  was  pledged ;  a  qaota  was 
apportioned  to  each  colony,  which  was  liable 
for  the  disohai^  of  its  proportion.  The  nni- 
ted  colonies  were  however  liable  for  any  part 
not  discharged  by  any  colony.  Legal~tcnder 
acts  of  the  most  stringent  aharacter  were 
adopted  by  congress  and  the  colonies,  and 
aabseqaently  by  the  states.  No  taxes  were 
even  recommended  by  congress  to  be  levied 
nntil  Jan.  14-,  1777;  but  the  resolution  then 
passed  was  so  indefinite,  no  quotas  being  named 
in  it,  that  it  had  little  or  no  result.  By  reso- 
lution of  Nov.  23, 1777,  the  states  were  recom- 
mended to  raise  |6,OO0,OO0,  with  quotas  an- 
nexed; bat  this  bad  very  little  effect,  small 
anms  only  being  raised  and  paid  by  some  of 
them  within  the  year  1778,  and  by  others  aub- 

nnently.  In  as  address  to  the  people,  May 
,  .778,  congress  said :  "  What  are  the  reasons 
of  your  money  being  depreciated)  Because 
no  taxes  have  been  imposed  to  carry  on  the 
war."  In  1779  immense  sums  were  called  for, 
for  that  year  and  for  1780— $186,000,000  for 
the  latter  year  alone ;  bnt  small  was  the  actual 
amount  received.  Before  any  depreciation  of 
bills  took  place  (9,000,000  had  been  issued; 
bnt  in  Uarch,  17T8,  $1  in  coin  was  worth 
|1  75  in  paper;  in  March,  1779,  {10;  and  in 
Febmary,  1780,  $40.  At  this  latter  date  $200,- 
000,000  had  been  issued,  and  was  eatimated  to 
be  worth  but  $6,000,000  in  coin.  By  the  end 
of  this  year  the  final  redemption  ot  the  bills 
came  to  be  doubted,  and  the  depreciation  had 
reached  100  for  one;  by  Hay,  1781,  it  was 
from  200  to  500  for  one,  and  at  or  about  this 
latter  date  they  ceased  to  circulate  as  money 
at  all.  On  June  2, 1781,  theassemhly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  recommendation  of  congress, 
repealed  all  tender  acts;  and  the  same  was 
done  about  the  same  date  by  all  the  states. 
The  total  amonnt  of  continental  money  issued 
was  ofBoially  stated  on  Jan.  80, 1638,  by  Joseph 
Nourse,  repster  of  the  treasury,  at  $341,662,- 
780,  Snd  by  Thomas  Jefferson  it  has  been  esti- 
mated at  ^00,000,000.  Early  in  1780  it  was 
stated  that  specie  "  was  never  more  plenty  or 
more  easily  collected  than  at  that  time,"  the 
plentiful  supply  being  occasioned  by  the  large 
sums  coming  from  the  expenditures  of  the 
British  army  in  New  York  and  of  the  French 
army  and  navy,  and  from  imports  from  Havana. 
In  Dewmber,  1780,  Petetidi  Webster,  a  very 
tarefnl  writer  on  finance  in  Philadelphia,  esti- 


mated the  total  amonnt  of  spec^  in  the  thirteen 

sUtes  at  from  $10,000,000  to  $13,000,000. 
Large  as  this  was  then  considered  to  be,  it  was 
not  more  than  about  the  then  annua)  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  estimated  in  coin. 
This  will  at  once  and  readily  give  an  idea  of 
the  Btnpendons  work  which  was  undertaken  by 
this  feeble  government  of  a  poor  and  scattered 
people,  and  go  far  toward  explaining  the  total 
collapse  of  its  finances,  conducted  without  any 
power  of  taxation,  and  nntil  1781  without  sys- 
tem or  a  head.  During  the  war  the  several 
colonies  and  states  also  issued  paper  money  of 
their  own,  to  an  estimated  aggregate  amonnt 
between  1775  and  1788  of  $209,624,776.  By 
resolution  of  Feb.  2, 1781,  oongreas  created  the 
oflice  ot  superintendent  of  the  financee,  to 
which  on  the  20th  of  the  some  month  Robert 
Morris  was  appoioted.  On  Hay  17  he  sulHnitted 
a  plan  for  a  hank,  and  on  the  26th  ooogress 
passed  a  resolution  approving  the  plan,  and 
pledging  itself  for  its  promotion,  under  the 
name  of  "The  Presideut,  Directors,  and  Com- 

Eany  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,"  and  on 
>eo.  81  it  passed  "an  ordinance  to  incorporate 
the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  North  America." 
The  oapital  was  $400,000,  of  which  $264,000 
was  BuWribed  by  the  government  This  in- 
stitution proved  to  he  of  very  material  aaaistanoo 
to  the  national  finances.  The  first  congress 
under  the  constitution  in  1789  passed  an  act 
imposing  duties  on  imports,  by  which  the  ponnd 
sterling  was  valued  at  $4  44.  There  was  at 
the  time  no  United  States  ooin  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  dollar,  but  this  was  merely  the 
money  of  aoconnt  based  upon  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar, which  had  long  been  In  use  in  the  country. 
Coins  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  taken  at 
theoustom  houseat astatntoryvalne.  OnApril 
3,  1793,  congress  passed  a  law  oi^anizing  the 
mint,  but  permitting  the  circulation  of  foreign 
coins  for  tnree  years,  by  which  time  it  was  be- 
lieved the  new  coinage  would  he  ready  in  suffi- 
cient amonnt.  (For  the  provisions  of  tbis,  and 
of  prior  and  subsequent  congressional  acts  re- 
lating to  coinage,  see  Cows.)  In  1791,  on  tbe 
recommendation  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  that 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  tbe  first  bank  of  tbe 
United  States  was  established,  and  remuned 
in  existence  until  the  expiration  of  its  charter, 
March  4,  1811.  During  the  war  of  1812-'16 
with  Great  Britdn  the  government  experienced 
great  embarrassment  in  its  finances,  and  by 
Angnst,  1814,  found  it  impossible  to  negotiate 
any  further  loans.  In  1813  treasury  notes 
having  one  year  to  run  and  bearing  6f  per 
cent,  interest,  were  issued  to  tbe  amount  of 
$3,000,000;  in  ISIS,  $6,000,000;  and  in  1814, 
$8,000,000.  These  were  not  a  legal  tender, 
but  were  receivable  in  payment  of  duties  on 
imports  and  other  taxes  doe  to  the  gen«aa] 
government  In  October,  1814,  when  Alex- 
ander J.  Dallas  became  secretary  of  the  trea- 
snry,  these  notee  were  in  such  ill  repute  that, 
in  tiie  words  of  a  historian  of  that  period, 
"  none  but  necessitous  creditors  or  oontraotors 
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ill  distress,  or  eomaitssaries,  qiurtermasters, 
nav]'  agents,  acting  as  It  were  officially,  seemed 
willing  to  accept  them."  Indeed,  ^ej  were 
at  a  heav;'  disoaant  compared  with  baak  notee, 
which  were  not  redeemable  in  coin;  but  bj 
Jan,  10,  1816,  they  sold  at  par.  The  govern- 
ment has  repeatedly  dnce  been  obliged  to  isnie 
treaanry  notes  bearing  interest  and  payable  at 
a  fixed  period  after  date,  bat  not  a  legal  tender, 
and  not  generally  nsed  as  onrreney.  On  April 
8,  181S,  a  bill  tor  the  incorporation  of  the 
second  bank  of  the  United  States  was  passed, 
and  this  institntion  remained  in  existence  nntil 
the  expiration  of  ita  charter  in  18S6.  From 
the  inangnration  of  the  present  government 
under  the  constitntion,  March  4,  1769,  until 
the  civil  war,  18fll-'6,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cironlation  of  the  two  banks  of  the  United 


paper  money  of  the  oonntry  was  generally  fnr- 
nisned  by  banks  chartered  by  the  several  states. 
The  commencement  of  the  secession  morement 
in  November,  1860,  soon  caused  a  financial 
crisis  and  a  total  psralysis  of  hnsiness,  under 
the  effects  of  which  the  revennes  of  the  gov- 
ernment rapidly  declined;  and  by  Bee.  17  it 
became  necessary  to  pass  a  law  for  the  issne  of 
$10,000,000  one-year  treasury  notes  bearing 
e  and  12  per  cent,  interest,  and  which  were 
authorized  to  bo  paid  to  the  pubhc  creditors. 
By  act  of  Varch  3,  1861,  $22,468,000  two- 
year  and  $12,806,860  sixty-day  notes  were 
provided  for ;  and  by  acts  of  July  17  and  Ang. 
fi,  1861,  $139,999,750  three-year  7'SO  notes,  and 
$60,000,000  treasnry  notes  payable  on  demand, 
the  tatter  being  by  set  of  Feb.  12,  1862,  to  meet 
a  most  pressing  emergency,  increased  by  $10,- 
000,000.  The  preparations  for  war  fromllarch 
4,  1061,  and  ita  subsequent  prosecution,  called 
for  immense  eipeaditares;  and  by  December, 
1861,  the  secretary  of  the  treaaary  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  banks  and  capitalists  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  $144,000,000, 
which  he  had  required  them  to  pay  in  coin;  and 
in  the  conrse  of  this  month  these  banks  fonnd 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  suspending 
specie  payments.  The  demand  treasury  notes, 
not  bring  a  legal  tender,  did  not  enter  freely 
into  circulation,  and  there  were  instances  of 
soldiers  having  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  dis- 
connt  on  those  received  for  pay  of  from  4  to 
20  per  cent,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
notes  were  kept  at  par  with  the  banks  and  re- 
ceived by  them  so  long  as  they  had  to  pay  the 
government  for  ioana;  but  by  Fob.  5,  1862, 
the  last  of  these  loans  was  paid  for,  and  the 
banks  refused  to  receive  the  notes.  The  trea- 
sury was  by  this  time  nearly  empty,  and  the 
secretary  was  unable  to  negotiate  any  further 
loans,  while  there  were  the  most  pressing  de- 
mands upon  him.  The  floating  liabilities  then 
due  were  $100,000,000,  and  not  less  than  $150,- 
000,000  more  woold  be  wanted  before  July  1 
followiDg.  The  committee  of  ways  and  means 
of  the  house  of   representatives  had   about 
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this  time  perfected  a  bill  for  the  issue  of  $160,- 
000,000  in  notes,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  priTate.  The 
secretary  early  in  February  strenuously  urged 
the  psBBafe  of  this  act,  to  the  aupport  of 
whion  he  had  however  come  with  great  reluc- 
tance. He  said :  "  Immediate  action  is  of  great 
importance.  The  treasury  is  nearly  empty.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  draw  for  the  last  instal- 
ment of  the  November  loan ;  so  soon  as  it  is 
paid,  I  fear  the  banks  generally  will  refuse  to 
receive  United  States  notes.  Yon  will  see  the 
necesuty  of  nrginf;  it  through  without  more 
delay."  It  passed  the  house  of  rcpresentativeB 
Feb.  6,  1862,  and  the  senate  wiUi  important 
amendments  on  the  13th;  and  after  being  re- 
ferred to  a  conference  committee,  it  was  pasted 
in  an  amended  form  by  the  house  on  the  24th 
and  by  the  senate  on  the  S6th.  The  seme  day 
it  received  the  si^ature  of  the  preudent  and 
became  a  law.  These  not«B  were  made  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  "  all  taxes,  internal  du- 
ties, excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  any  kind 
due  to  the  IJnited  States,  except  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  of  all  claims  and  demands  against 
the  United  States  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which 
shall  be  paid  in  coin;  and  shall  also  be  lawtol 
money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  wilhin  the  IJnited 
States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest 
aforesaid."  They  were  also  receivable  "the 
same  as  coin  at  the  par  value,  in  payment  for 
any  loans  that  may  be  hereafter  sold  or  nego- 
tiated." By  act  of  Jnly  11,  1862,  $160,000,- 
000  more  of  these  notes  were  authorized,  $60,- 
000,000  to  be  held  as  a  reserve  for  the  pay- 
ment of  temporary  loans.  In  all,  by  these  acta 
and  those  of  Jan.  17  and  Uarch  S,  1868,  $460,- 
000,000  were  anthorized,  and  $400,619,206 
were  actually  issued,  berides  compound  interest 
and  7'80  notes.  In  addition  to  these,  $60,000,- 
000  of  fractional  currency  was  authorized,  of 
which  $48,161,000  had  been  issued  to  Nov.  1, 
1874.  Subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  war,  in 
addition  to  other  notes,  $44,000,000  of  the  le- 
gal-tender notes  were  retired,  thus  reducing 
their  amount  to  $866,000,000 ;  while  by  act  of 
June  22,  1874,  the  volame  of  these  notes  was 
fixed  at  $3BS, 000,000,  which  amount  had  been 
issued  on  Nov.  1,  1874.  By  act  of  congress 
approved  Feb.  28,  1B63,  the  national  banking 
system  was  established.  Under  this  system,  to 
Nov.  1,  1874,  circulation  had  been  issued  and 
was  then  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $861,- 
927,246.  Under  aot  approved  July  12,  1870, 
providing  for  banks  whose  issues  shonld  be 
redeemable  in  gold  on  demand,  $2,160,000 
of  notes  have  been  iBsned.  In  1878  the  direc- 
tor of  the  mint  estimated,  from  the  most 
trnatworthv  data,  the  gold  coin  in  the  coun- 
try at  $186,000,000,  and  the  subsidiary  aitver 
co'in  at  $6,000,000,  total  1140,000,000;  thus 
making  the  grsnd  total  of  money  of  all  kinds 
$924,228,340.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  oircu- 
lating  medium  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  close  of  1S72  placed 
the  gold  coin  at  £106,000,000,  the  silver  coin  at 
£16,000,000,  and  the  bronze  coin  st  £1,148,- 
OOO ,-  total  metallic  circalation,  £121,148,000. 
The  circulation  of  the  banl  of  England  on 
Oct  16,  18T3,  was  £34,82»,708.  The  notes  in 
circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  other  than 
those  of  the  bank  of  England,  in  September, 
1872,  were  as  follows:  England,  £0,067,610; 
Scotland,  £5,81S,680 ;  Ireland,  £7,242,061  ; 
making  a  total  paper  oircnlation  of  £61,942,- 
259,  and  of  metal  and  paper  combined  of 
£178,090,259  =  £641,218,1168.  According  to 
Necker,  the  circolation  of  France  in  178B 
was  equivalent  to  $460,000,000,  all  metallic. 
The  assignats  issned  by  the  revolutionary  gov- 
wnment  of  France  during  the  years  1T90-*S6 
are  estimated  as  high  as  (9,000,000,000.  The 
circalation  of  France  at  the  present  time  is 
estimated  at  4,000,000,000  francs  metallic, 
while  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  France  in 
circnlation  Oct  9,  1874,  were  2,970,881,660 
francs-,  total,  6,970,881.660  francs  =  $1,894,- 
176,332. — Mo7i«j/  of  Account.  A  full  and  clear 
nnderstanding  of  money  can  hardly  be  had 
without  a  reslizatlou  of  the  true  position  and 
ofiBce  of  money  of  account;  a  snbject  seldom 
even  adverted  to  in  any  of  the  treatises  opon 
money.  When  any  coin  or  weight  of  gold 
or  silver,  or  any  other  article  of  volne  or  of 
general  acceptability,  has  for  a  conaidarable 
time  been  used  as  an  equivalent  or  in  payment 
for  things  parobased,  the  people  using  it  oa- 
anme  the  value  of  the  article  in  Question  as 
the  unit  of  a  money  of  account,  and  employ  it 
to  express  prices.  By  inceasont  use  it  is  im- 
preased  upon  and  becomes  familiar  to  the  mind, 
la  "committed  to  the  memories  of  a  whole  na- 
tioD,"  and  "  performs  the  same  office  with  re- 
^rd  to  the  value  of  things  that  degrees,  min- 
ntes,  seconds.  Sec,  do  with  regard  to  angles,  or 
as  scales  do  to  geographical  maps,  or  to  plans 
of  any  kind."  It  becomes  in  fact  "  an  arbitra- 
ry scale  of  equal  ports,  invented  for  measnr- 
ing  the  respective  values  of  things  vendable." 
The  nso  of  a  money  of  account  is  in  no  respect 
a  mechanical  process  by  which  other  articles 
are  compared  oy  weight  or  balk  with  gold  or 
silver ;  bat  it  is  an  arithmetical  one,  by  which 
tiiey  are  compared  with  a  unit  of  valae,  which 
has  hod  its  origin  in  some  coin  or  other  com- 
modity which  possesses  the  quality  of  aocepta- 
hility  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
money  of  accoauC,  having  h«en  long  in  nse,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  modes  of  thought  of  n 
people,  often  long  sarvives  the  exist«nc6  of 
the  coin  or  other  commodity  upon  which  it  was 
based.  The  money  of  account  of  the  bank  of 
Venice,  andisturbed  for  000  years,  had  no  coins 
to  correspond  with  it,  and  the  value  of  all  coins 
was  expressed  in  it.  A  money  of  account  is  a 
language  in  which  all  values  or  prices  may  be 
expressed,  and  by  means  of  which  the  relative 
values  of  commodities  may  be  stated.  It  ie 
something  which  each  and  every  one  carries  in 


his  mind,  as  he  does  his  knowledge  of  words 
or  of  arithmetic,  and  in  so  doing  he  ia  quite 
independent  of  any  thought  of  coinage  or  of 
circnlating  notes.  These  are  facta  which  have 
in  whole  or  in  part  been  rec<^nized  by  varions 
writers  differing  in  almost  all  other  respects  ia 
r^ard  to  money,  and  they  have  been  contro- 
verted by  hat  few.  Bat  being  facts  close  at 
hand,  familiar,  and  almost  sell-evidently  trae^ 
their  full  significance  and  far-reaching  impor- 
tance have  been  overiookad  and  disregarded 
by  almost  all  economists.  Connt  Gamier  and 
Stephen  Colwell  have  of  all  writers  probably 
most  fnlly  appreciated  the  importance  of  ft 
clear  understanding  of  money  of  account  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  it  ia  the  central  point 
from  whioh  the  whole  science  of  money  must 
be  stndied,  and  without  which  mode  of  pru- 
oednre  no  true  conception  of  it  oan  be  nad. 
The  money  of  aoooant  in  use  by  a  people  ia 
not  only  the  standard  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
valne  of  commodities  may  l>e  stated,  bat  ia 
used  to  express  the  value  of  coins  or  circnlating 
notes,  and,  if  these  coins  or  notes  be  of  the 
same  denomination  as  the  money  of  acconnt, 
unerringly  indicates  whether  such  coins  or 
not«8  are  at  par,  at  a  discount  or  at  a  premium. 
Had  men  better  anderstood  Utis  sabject  in 
Great  Britain  daring  the  suspension  of  the 
bank  of  England,  1797-182S,  there  would  have 
been  far  leas  discnssion  than  there  was  as  to 
whether  bank  of  England  notes  were  tlten  at 
a  discount  or  gold  was  at  a  premium.  The 
bullion  committee  had  a  glimmering  of  the 
truth  when  they  "doubted  whether,  ainoe  the 
new  system  of  bank  of  En^ond  paymenta  haa 
been  fully  established,  gold  has  m  tmth  cod- 
tinaed  to  he  our  measure  of  value."  The  mo- 
ney of  account  had  in  fact  adjnstod  itself  to 
the  standard  of  payment  furnished  by  the  bank, 
and  the  committee  half  suspected  that  saoh  waa 
the  case. — Theory  of  Money.  In  its  theoretic 
or  economic  aspects,  money  presents  a  field  of 
apparently  hopeless  discord,  controversy,  and 
confusion,  without  a  single  doctrine  established 
as  a  principle  of  nniversol  or  even  of  general 
acceptance.  In  a  word,  no  one  of  theae  doc- 
trines can  be  presented  as  a  truth  which  needs 
only  to  be  stated,  not  demonstrated ;  no  one 
who  writes  upon  them  can  properly  lay  down 
any  so-called  principles  witnout  at  the  seme 
time  (^ving  the  ground  npon  wfiich  each  one 
of  them  claims  to  rest  To  go  no  further  bock, 
Hontcsqaieu  and  Hume  abont  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  laid  down  the  dictum  which, 
at«t«d  in  the  words  of  Hnme,  is  as  follows : 
"It  seems  a  maxim  almost  aelf-evident,  that 
the  prices  of  everything  depend  on  the  pro- 
portion between  commodities  and  money,  and 
that  any  considerable  alteration  on  either  has 
the  same  eftect  of  heightening  or  lowering 
the  price;"  and  from  Uiat  time  to  the  pres- 
ent nour  there  boa  been  a  sharp  and  never 
ceasing  controversy  npon  every  phase  of  the 
subject.  A  memorable  era  in  this  contro- 
versy was  the  period  between  the  suspension 
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of  specie  pATTnent  hj  the  bank  of  England, 
Feb.  S7,  1T97,  and  the  decade  following  re- 
EumptioD  in  18S8,  wbich  gave  rise  to  discus- 
siona  vhioh,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  McCnl' 
loch,  "  all  but  perfected  the  theory  of  money." 
A  partioularly  striking  feature  in  the  literature 
of  the  discnssions  of  th^  time  is  that  which 
is  known  as  the  "Bnilion  Report,"  i.  r.,  the 
report  from  the  select  committee  appointed  to 
iaqoire  into  the  cause  of  the  high  prices  of 
gold  ballion,  and  to  take  into  conBideration 
the  state  of  the  circalBticg  medium  and  the 
exchanges  between  Gteat  Britain  and  foreign 
parte.  Tliis  report  was  ordered  by  the  hoase 
of  commons  to  be  printed  Jane  8,  1810.  The 
conclnsions  of  the  committee  were,  "  that  there 
is  at  present  an  exceas  in  (he  paper  circulation 
of  this  oonntrj,  of  wbich  the  moBt  oneqalTocal 
symptom  is  the  very  high  price  of  buUion,  and 
nest  to  that  the  low  [hi^  according  to  the 
American  mode  of  eipresrioD]  state  of  the 
continental  exchanges;  that  tbis  is  to  be  aa- 
cribed  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  check  and 
control  in  the  issaes  of  paper  from  the  bank 
of  England,  and  originally  to  the  snspensioa 
of  cash  payments,  which  removed  the  natural 
control.  For  npoa  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject yonr  committee  are  of  opinion  that  no 
safe,  certain,  and  constantly  adequate  provision 
against  an  exeesB  of  paper  cnrrenoy,  either 
occasional  or  permanent,  can  be  found  except 
in  the  convertibility  of  such  paper  into  specie." 
The  committee  "doabted  whether,  since  the 
new  syntem  of  bank  of  England  payments  has 
been  folly  eetablisbed,  gold  has  in  tmth  con* 
tinned  to  be  our  measnre  of  value,  and  wheth- 
er we  have  any  otber  standard  of  prices  than 
that  circulating  medium  issued  primarily  by 
the  bank  of  England,  and  in  a  secondary  man- 
ner by  the  country  banks,  the  variations  of 
which  in  relative  value  may  be  aa  indefinite 
as  the  possible  excess  of  that  circulating  me- 
dium;" and  thought  that  "an  increase  in  the 
qnantjty  of  the  local  onrrenoy  of  a  particular 
country  will  raise  prices  in  that  connti?,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  increase  in  the  gen- 
eral snpply  of  precious  metals  rdses  prices  alt 
over  the  world."  Briefly,  the  report  was,  and 
probably  is  atill,  the  moat  carefnlly  elabora- 
ted and  consistent  statement  of  the  doctrines 
of  Monteiiquieu  and  Hume  to  be  found  in  the 
language.  It  was  far.  however,  from  setting 
the  subject  at  rest.  There  was  then  a  large 
school,  and  there  is  now  perhaps  a  larger  one, 
which  argues  against  all  tne  conclnsiona  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  against  the  reasoning  by 
which  those  conclusions  are  reached.  It  has 
been  contended  by  this  latter  school  that  money 
has  a  fmctifying  infiuenoe  npon  industry,  and 
that  an  increase  in  its  volume  may  increase 
prodactioQ,  trade,  and  commerce,  and,  ao  far 
from  necessarily  increasing  prices,  in  some 
cases  actually  reduce  them ;  that  if  the  theory 
were  tme,  no  inoreased  production  in  a  coun- 
try, were  it  two,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  fold, 
wiliiout  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  vot- 
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nm«  of  money,  conM  increase  the  aggregate 
value  of  these  productions  a  single  doUor. 
There  are  those  who  contend,  in  oppoeition 
to  the  bullion  report,  that  "money  siionld  be 
a  thing  of  a  country,  of  a  people,  and  not  of 
the  world  ;"  and  that  the  financial  and  bnainess 
afiurs  of  a  country  should  in  no  wise  be  based 
upon  the  precions  metals,  which  are,  it  is  con- 
tended, liable  to  export,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  people  or  the  authorities  of  a  state.  There 
have  long  been  a  considerable  number  of  wri- 
ters in  Great  Britain  holding  these  opinions, 
hot  it  is  in  this  country  and  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  that  sack  views  have  ta- 
ken most  decided  end  original  shape.  By  no 
means  all  of  these  writers  contend  for  an  arbi- 
trary volume  of  such  money,  only  limited  by 
the  wants  of  the  state  or  of  the  people  at  a 
particular  time.  Several  of  their  plans  have 
contemplated  the  conversion  of  this  money  by 
means  of  funding  to  any  extent  which  a  cnr- 
tailment  in  the  monetary  wants  of  the  people 
may  demand.  Probably  the  earliest  advocate 
of  such  a  system  as  is  here  referred  to  was  Ed- 
ward Eellogg,  who  in  Beptember,  1648,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  a  pamplilet  entitled  "  Onr- 
renoy, the  Eviland  the  Remedy."  He  proposed 
as  a  remedy  for  usury,  that  tbe  United  Btstea 
government  should  establish  a  national  safety 
fond,  which  shontd  lend  money  on  mortgage 
of  real  estate  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  the 
form  of  "  circalating  medium  or  safety  fniid 
notes,"  which  notes  were  to  be  payable  or 
fundable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bolder  in  "  trea- 
sury notes  "  or  bonds,  bearing  iut^reet  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  payable  on 
and  after  one  year  from  a  given  day,  in  cir- 
cntating  medium  or  aefety  fnnd  notes.  This 
idea  was  elaborated  by  him  in  snbsequent 
works;  and  immediately  before  and  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Feb.  !S,  1862,  providing 
for  toe  issue  of  United  Stat«a  legal-tender 
notes,  it  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  govern- 
meiit  by  prominent  financiers  that  these  notes 
should  1)0  made  interconvertible  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holder  with  United  States  bonds. 
This  scheme  of  finance,  called  the  "8-66  bond 
plan,"  has  attracted  much  attention.  Itsfriends 
maintain  that  the  interchangeability  of  national 
paper  money  with  government  bonds  bearing 
a  llxed  rate  of  interest  will  give  an  antomatic, 
self-adjusting  volume  of  currency  at  all  times, 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  people 
and  of  business;  and  that  it  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  financial  crises  by  introducing  a 
cash  system  of  business  instead  of  the  credit 
one  which  at  present  exists.  In  entire  consis- 
tency with  the  history  of  all  financial  schemes 
and  theories,  old  as  well  as  new,  this  plan  is 
opposed  with  a  vigor  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
to  that  with  which  it  is  advocated. 

HOHG^  BaiparJ,  a  Frencl)  mathematidan, 
bom  in  Beanne  in  1746,  died  July  SB,  1818. 
He  became  assistant  to  Bossnt,  and  also  to  the 
abb^  Nollet  at  M^ziSres,  whom  he  nicceeded  in 
the  chajr  of  oatnral  philosophy.    He  made  nn- 
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merona  eTperiments  in  phydcs  and  chemistrj', 
and  infeatigadoDS  into  tbe  principles  of  geom- 
etrj,  wbich  Jed  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
iraportiBnt  department  of  thftt  science,  to  which 
he  gB?e  the  name  of  deeoriptiTe  geometry.  In 
1780  he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  aooAdcny 
at  BcieQcea,  and  eoon  aft«r  assietant  professor 
of  hydrodyaamica  in  Farie.  During  the  revo- 
lution he  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  ma- 
rine. Through  his  exertions  the  normal  and 
polyteohnio  gohools  were  established,  and  he 
taught  in  both.  He  accompanied  the  army 
into  Italy  and  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  president  of  the  Egyptian  commission, 
head  of  the  polyteohnio  scnool,  and  member  of 
the  8enat«  with  the  title  of  count  of  Felnsinm ; 
but  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  honors.  He  was  the  first  who  applied 
the  differential  calculus  to  the  general  theory 
of  surfaces.  His  beat  known  work  is  the  64' 
omitrit  desariptive  (1799;  4th  ed.,  1819). 

■ONOHIB,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  80  m.  E.  8.  K 
of  Patna;  pop.  about  80,000.  The  nnmerons 
temples  give  it  a  fine  appearance,  and  the  pio- 
turesqne  and  ealubrioos  situation  make  it  a  fa- 
vorite residence  for  invalids.  It  contains  16 
markets,  extending  li  m.  from  N.  to  8.  Infe- 
rior hardware  and  firearms  are  manufactured. 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  the  poorest  desorifi- 
tion.  A  rock  jutting  into  the  river  is  a  shrine 
for  pilgrims,  and  adjoining  the  bathing  place 
was  formerly  a  temple  which  has  been  oon- 
verted  into  a  mosque.  The  town  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  formerly  contained  a  magnifi- 
cent palace.  The  fort,  celebrated  for  its  pio- 
turesqueneas,  is  built  on  a  prominent  rook ;  it 
Is  4,000  ft.  long  and  8,500  ft.  wide,  and  con- 
tains the  offidal  and  European  residences.  It 
was  once  an  important  stronghold,  bnt  has  de- 
clined in  importance,  and  is  falling  to  mins. 

HONWMili,  a  country  of  Asia,  part  of  the 
Ohinese  empire,  lying  between  lat.  ST°  and 
54°  S.,  and  about  ion.  65°  and  125°  E.,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Siberia,  N.  E,  and  E.  by  Mantchooria, 
S.  by  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Chihli,  Shansi, 
Bhensi,  and  Kanso,  and  W.  by  East  Turkistan 
and  Dzangari;  area,  about  1,800,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  about  3,600,000,  of  whom  600,000  are 
Chinese.  It  is  chiefly  a  plain,  abont  8,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  almost  destitute  of  wood  and 
water.  In  the  central  part  the  great  sandy 
desert  of  Gobi  stretches  N.  E.  andS.  W.,  occu- 
pying abont  a  third  of  the  entire  area.  The 
chief  mountain  ranges  are  the  Altai  and  its  sub- 
ordinate chains,  which  extend  eastward,  under 
the  names  of  TangnU'Oola  and  Kenteh,  as  far 
as  the  Amoor ;  and  the  Ala-shan,  In-shan,  and 
Khingan  ranges,  which  commence  about  lat 
88"  and  Ion.  107°,  and  run  N.  E.  and  JT.  to  the 
Amoor,  crossing  into  Mantchooria.  The  rivers 
are  chiefly  in  the  north.  The  8elenga,  Orkhon, 
and  Tola  unite  and  flow  into  Lake  Baikal. 
The  Kemten  and  Onon  rise  near  each  other  on 
oppoat«  side*  of  th«  Kenteh  range,  and  flow 
N.  E.  to  the  Amoor.    In  the  aonib,  the  conn- 
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try  S.  of  the  In-shan  range  is  traversed  by  the 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river.  In  the  N.  W.  part 
of  the  country  lakes  abound,  the  laigest  <rf 
which  are  the  TJpaa-nor,  the  Kossogol,  and  the 
Ike-aral. — Mongolia  is  divided  into  four  princi- 
pal regions :  1,  Inner  Uongolia,  between  the 
great  wall  and  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  S,  Outer 
Mongolia,  between  the  desert  and  the  Altu 
mountains,  reaching  from  the  Inner  Khingaa 
to  the  Thian-shan ;  S,  the  ooimtry  W.  of  the 
Ala-shan ;  4,  Dliasautai  and  its  dependendes. 
Inner  Mongolia  is  divided  into  6  corps  and 
24  tribes,  which  are  subdivided  into  49  stand- 
ards, each  comprising  about  3,000  familiea 
oommanded  by  hereditary  princes.  The  KoT- 
tchin  (about  200,000)  and  the  Ortoos  (400,- 
000)  are  the  principal  tribes.  Another  large 
tribe,  the  Tzakhars  (180,000),  occupy  the  re- 
^on  immediately  north  of  the  great  wall. 
Outer  Mongolia  is  divided  into  four  drdea, 
each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  khan  or  prince 
who  claims  descent  from  Genghis  Khan.  The 
Ehalkas  (250,000)  are  the  prindpal  tribe,  and 
their  four  khanates  are  divided  into  86  stand- 
ards, each  of  which  is  restricted  to  a  particu- 
lar territory.  The  country  W,  of  the  Ala-shan 
is  oceupied  by  Torgots,  Khoabots  (120,000), 
Khalkas,  and  other  tribes,  arranged  nnder  S9 
standards.  Dliasantu  is  a  town  of  8,000 
houses  in  the  W.  part  of  Mongolia,  and  liea 
in  ft  well  cultivated  valley.  Its  dependent  ter- 
ritories comprise  11  tribes  of  Kiialkaa  divi- 
ded into  81  standards. — Mongolia  is  supposed 
to  be  rich  in  metals  and  minerals.  Ite  im- 
mense plains  and  foresta  are  inhabited  by  mul- 
titudes of  wild  animals,  among  which  are  the 
elk,  the  stag,  the  wild  goat,  the  wild  aaa,  tbe 
yak,  the  brown  and  black  bear,  the  ounce, 
and  two  speciea  of  tiger,  besides  hares,  aquir- 
rels,  and  foxes.  The  wolves  of  Mongolia  are 
large  and  fierce ;  they  will  pass  throagn  a  flock 
of  sheep  to  attack  the  shepherd.  Among  the 
birds  are  pheasants  and  ea^ca.  The  ea^e  ia 
very  common,  and  makes  its  nest  whM«  it 
pleases,  the  people  never  molesting  it.  The 
donble-humped  or  Bactrian  oimel  exists  in  both 
the  wild  and  domesticated  stal«,  supplying  ex- 
cellent milk  and  large  qnantities  of  butter  and 
cheese. — The  soil  of  Mongolia  is  poor,  and  lit- 
tle of  it  ia  flt  for  cultivation  on  aooonnt  of  the 
want  of  moisture,  neither  rain  nor  snow  fall- 
ing in  safBcient  qnantities  eioept  on  the  aocliv- 
itiee  of  the  mountain  ranges.  From  the  great 
elevation  of  the  country  and  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  climate  is  excessively  cold. 
Mercury  in  some  parts  often  remaiiu  frosen 
for  weeks  in  aucoession.  The  winter  lasts  nine 
months,  and  is  immediatdy  snooeeded  by  som- 
mer,  in  which  there  are  sometimes  days  of 
stifling  heat  The  nights  are  almost  invariably 
oooL  At  all  seasons  the  weather  is  subject  to 
great  and  sndden  changes.    In  the  sonthera 

Eart  of  the  oountry,  where  Chinese  immigranta 
ave  introduced  agricultnre,  the  temperature 
has  risen  with  the  increase  of  oultivadon,  so 
that  kinds  of  grain  whiob  formerly  woold  not 
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ripen  beoaoBe  of  the  oold  are  now  raised  witb 
8U0CMS.  In  thii  part  of  Mongolia  villagea  are 
frequent,  and  a  portion  of  the  native  race  have 
adopted  a  settled  life.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Moneols,  however,  are  Kradoallj  retiring 
toward  the  north,  and  tbe  OhineBe  population 
ia  rapidly  taking  their  place. — The  Mongols 
belong  to  the  so-called  Taronian,  Mongolian, 
or  Dralo-Altaia  division  of  mankind.  Their 
branch,  best  designated  as  that  of  the  Mongols 
proper,  i«  composed  of  three  families,  of  which 
the  East  Mongols  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 

S resent  territory  of  Mongolia;  these  are  suh- 
iTided  into  Shara  Mongols,  occupying  the 
soathem  portion,  and  the  Khalka  Mongols,  liv- 
ing in  the  north.  The  West  Mongols,  com- 
§  rising  Calmnoks,  Torgots,  and  others,  were 
riven  ont  of  their  land  at  the  time  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  and  a  portion  of  them  now  lead 
a  nomadio  life  in  the  steppea  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Ural,  while  the  others  dwell 
on  the  Blopes  of  the  Altai  monntuna,  and  are 
Mnerally  known  as  Black  Calmncks.  On  the 
Chinese  frontier,  in  the  region  of  the  Lena, 
and  from  the  Onon  as  far  as  the  Oka,  is  f onnd 
the  third  family,  called  Bnriata,  Some  Mon- 
tis ]>roper,  still  speaking  a  Mongolian  dialect, 
inhabit  the  northern  portion  of  Iran,  where 
they  are  known  as  Aimaks  or  Hezarehs. 
Though  the  name  of  Tartars  is  generally  ap- 
plied also  to  Mongols  proper,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Tartars  form  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  Mongolian  or  Tnraniao  diviwon.  (See 
TuBAMAN  Raobs  AND  LANOUAaES.)  The  pres- 
ent inhabitants  of  Mongolia  are  generally  stout, 
sqoat,  swarthy,  and  ugly,  with  high  and  broad 
shoaldora,  pointed  and  prominent  china,  long 
teeth  distant  from  each  other,  eyes  black,  ellip- 
tJoal,  and  nnsteady,  thick,  short  necks,  bony 
and  nervoQS  hands,  and  short  muscular  arms. 
Their  statnre  is  equal  to  that  of  Europeans. 
They  are,  with  few  exooptiona,  nomadic,  living 
in  tents  and  subsisting  on  animal  food.  The 
Mongol  tent  for  abont  8  ft  from  the  ground  is 
oylindriealj  it  then  beoomea  conical.  The  por- 
tion made  of  wood  is  a  trelliswork  of  crossed 
bars  which  may  be  folded  np  or  expanded. 
Above  these,  a  circle  of  poles  fiied  in  the  trel- 
liswork meets  at  the  top,  like  the  ribs  of  an  um- 
brella. Over  the  woodwork  is  stretched  a  thick 
covering  of  coarse  felt,  llie  door  is  low  and 
narrow.  At  the  top  of  the  tent  is  an  opening 
to  let  oot  smoke,  which  can  be  closed  by  a  piece 
of  felt  hangingabove  it,  to  which  is  attached  a 
long  string.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  that  on  the  left  being  for  the 
men,  while  that  on  the  right  is  ocenpied  by  the 
women  and  is  also  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  nten- 
ols  of  which  consist  chiefly  of  large  earthen  ves- 
sels for  holding  water,  wooden  paiU  for  milk, 
and  a  large  bell-shaped  iron  kettle.  A  small 
sofa  or  couch,  a  small  square  press  or  chest  of 
drawers,  and  a  number  of  goats'  horns  fixed  in 
the  woodwork,  on  which  hang  varions  ntensils, 
arms,  and  other  articles,  oomplet«  the  furniture. 
Honsehold  end  family  cares  are  assigned  entire- 
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ly  to  the  women.  The  men  conduct  the  flocks 
and  herds  to  pasture.  They  sometimes  hunt 
wild  animals  for  food  or  for  tbeir  skins,  but 
never  for  pleasure.  When  not  on  horseback, 
the  men  pass  their  time  in  absolute  idleness, 
sleeping  ^1  night  and  squatting  all  day  in  their 
tente,  drinking  tea  or  smoking.  The  only  per- 
sons who  learn  to  read  are  the  lamas  or  priests, 
who  are  also  the  painters,  scnlptors,  archi- 
tects, and  pbysiciuiB  of  the  nation.  The  Mon- 
gol is  so  accustomed  to  horseback  that  when 
he  sets  foot  on  the  ground  his  step  is  heavy 
and  awkward,  bis  legs  bowed,  his  chest  bent 
forward.  The  Mongols  marry  very  young, 
and  their  marriages  are  regulated  entirely  by 
their  parents.  A  plurality  of  wives  is  permit- 
t^,  but  the  first  wife  is  always  the  nuatrees  of 
the  hoosehotd.  Divorce  is  Teryfreqnent.  The 
husband  who  wishes  to  repudiate  his  wife  sends 
her  back  to  ber  parents,  without  any  formality 
except  a  mesrage  that  he  does  not  reqnbe  her 
any  longer.  This  does  not  give  offence,  as  the 
family  of  the  lady  retain  the  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  property  given  to  them  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  sell- 
ing her  to  a  fresh  purchaser.  The  women 
oomo  and  go  at  pleasure,  ride  out  on  horseback, 
and  vi«t  freely  from  tent  to  tent.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Mongol  tribes  and  all  their  blood  rela- 
tives form  anaristoeracy  who  hold  the  common 
people  in  a  mild  species  of  patriarchal  servitude. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  manners  or  of  mode 
of  living  between  these  classes;  and  though  the 
common  people  are  not  allowed  to  own  land, 
they  frequently  accumulate  considerable  prop- 
erty in  herds  and  fiocks.  Those  who  become 
lamas  are  entirely  free. — The  ancient  religion 
of  the  Mongols  was  a  species  of  Shamanism, 
bat  in  the  18th  century  they  embraced  Lama- 
ism.  Their  religious  system  at  the  present 
day  is  similar  to  that  of  Tbibet,  and  they 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
grand  lama  at  Lassa.  (See  Lamaism.)  Mon- 
golia abounds  in  well  endowed  lamaseries  con- 
structed of  brick  and  stone,  with  el^(ano«  and 
solidity,  and  ornamented  with  paintings,  senlp' 
tnres,  and  oarvings.  The  most  famoos  is  that 
of  Urga  or  the  Great  Eooren,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Tola,  in  the  country  of  the  Khslkas. 
Thousands  of  lamas  dwell  in  this  lamasery, 
and  the  pMn  adjoining  it  is  always  covered 
with  the  tents  of  pilgrims.  In  these  lamase- 
ries a  strict  monastic  discipline  is  maintained, 
but  each  lama  is  at  liberty  to  acquire  prop- 
erty by  any  occupation  not  inconsistent  with 
his  priestly  character.  Nearly  all  younger  sons 
of  the  free  Mongols  are  devoted  from  infan- 
cy to  the  priesthood.  Almost  every  lamasery 
of  the  first  class  has  a  living  Buddha,  who 
like  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet  is  worshipped 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  personages  is  very  great,  and  the 
Chinese  emperors  spare  no  pains  to  win  over 
to  their  interest  those  who  manage  these  dei- 
ties.— The  trade  between  China  and  Bnssia 
passes  through  Mongolia  at  Eiakhta,  a  town  on 
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the  borders  of  the  tvro  oonntriea.  This  trade, 
which  is  entirel;  under  the  Biiperriaioa  of 
Mantohoo  olUcera,  iotroduceB  among  tlie  Mon- 
gols European  goods  in  moderate  quantities. — 
The  Mongolian  ranguage  was  rednced  to  writing 
about  the  14th  centary.  Its  literature  consiata 
in  great  part  of  tranalations  of  Chinese  books, 
but  it  embraoea  a  few  orif^nal  hiatoriea  and 
many  poems,  relating  chiefly  to  Genghis  Khan 
and  to  Tamerlane.  The  history  of  the  Mon- 
gols properly  commences  with  Genghis  Khan. 
At  his  birth  (abont  llflO)  tlie  Mongols  were 
divided  into  petty  and  discordant  tribes.  He 
united  them  into  one  nation,  and  led  them 
forth  to  conquer  the  world,  Under  his  ban- 
ners they  subjugated  the  whole  of  Tartary,  and 
a  great  part  of  Ohlna,  Corea,  Afghanistan,  Per- 
sia, and  Kassia.  TJnaer  his  sons  and  successors 
the  conqnest  of  Obina  was  continned,  the  ca- 
liphate of  Bagdad  was  overthrown,  the  sultan 
of  Iconium  in  Asia  Utnor  made  tributary,  and 
Europe  oTerrnn  and  devastated  as  far  as  the 
Oder  and  the  Danube.  The  Mongol  empire 
was  at  tliis  time  the  moat  extensive  that  the 
world  bos  ever  seen.  Eublu  Khan,  the  grand- 
son of  Genghia,  estabUshed  the  tirat  Mongol 
dynasty  in  China  (127t)-18S8),  and  conquered 
also  Coohin-China  and  Tonquin,  He  ia  known 
in  Chinese  history  as  the  emperor  She-tsu,  and 
as  the  founder  of  the  24th  or  Yuen  dynasty. 
In  13SS  the  native  race  rose  in  insurrection 
and  established  their  independence  under  the 
Ming  dynasty.  The  Mongol  empire  waa  aplit 
into  several  independent  sovereignties  in  the 
18th  oentnry,  but  waa  reunited  by  Tamerlane 
in  the  14th.  After  his  death  (140S)  the  Mon- 
gol power  alowly  declined,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ITth  centary  the  Mongols  gradually 
enbmitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mantchoo 
emperors  of  China.  But  they  yield  little  more 
than  a  nominal  obedience.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment watches  and  humors  them  with  inces- 
sant anxiety,  and  conciliates  their  chiefs  by 
annual  presenta  of  conaderable  value.  The 
Mongol  empire  in  India,  however,  established 
by  Tamerlane's  descendant  Baber  in  162B,  last- 
ed nominally  till  1858.  (See  Moaru.}~See 
Hue's  "  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China" 
(3  vols.,  1662),  and  Wolff's  GetchUhte  der  Hon- 
goUa  (Breslan,  1872), 

■ONGOCSi    See  lonysuMOR,  and  LGutiR. 

■OKrTfUr,  a  central  connty  of  Missonri, 
bounded  N.  E,  by  the  Missonri  river,  and 
drtuned  by  Saline,  Morean,  and  Moniteau 
creeks;  area,  400  aij.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,875, 
of  whom  879  were  colored.  Iron,  limestone, 
and  excellent  coal  are  found,  and  the  soil  ia 
generally  fertile.  The  connty  is  traversed  by 
the  Pacific  rrulroad  of  Minsonri.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  204,1)89  bnsbels  of 
wheat,  503,817  of  Indian  corn,  204,030  of  oata, 
32,274  of  potatoes,  53,706  lbs.  of  tobacco. 
43,688  of  wool,  178,283  of  bntter,  and  6,023 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,004  horses,  1,814 
mules  and  asses,  10,727  cattle,  17,187  sheep, 
and  23,271  swine.    Capital,  California. 
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HOnrOR,  the  common  name  of  many  of 
the  old-world  slender-tongued  lizards  of  the 
family  vwranida  and  genus  eornntu  (Merr.). 
They  have  an  elongated  bead  \  long,  extensile, 
bifid,  fieahy  tongue,  encloaed  in  a  sheath  at  the 
base ;  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  those  of  the 
jaws  flattened  at  the  roota,  lodged  in  a  com- 
mon groove  or  alveolus  without  internal  bor- 
der, with  the  crowns  generally  pointed  and 
curved  backward;  the  neck  long;  tha  head 
and  body  covered  with  tubercnlated  non-im- 
bricated scales;  the  tail  very  long,  sometimes 
containing  80  vertebm,  capable  of  reproduc- 
tion, non-prehensile,  compressed  and  keeled  or 
rounded  according  ea  the  species  are  aquatic  or 
terrestrial;  no  femoral  pores  nor  dorsal  crest; 
eyes  with  two  distinct  movable  lids ;  fe«t  lai^e, 
with  five  unequal,  non-palmat«d  toes,  furnished 
with  strong  claws ;  in  the  fore  limbs  the  first 
finger  iathe  shortest,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
longest;  in  the  posterior  the  fourth  is  three 
times  aa  long  aa  uie  first.  The  monitors  form 
a  natural  transition  to  the  serpents,  in  Uie  sus- 
pension of  the  bones  of  the  face  to  the  cranium 
and  their  mobility,  in  the  incomplete  circle  of 
the  orbits,  in  the  long  and  narrow  lower  jaw 
loosely  united  in  the  middle,  in  the  tongue, 
and  in  the  scaly  covering.  The  colors  var; 
from  black  to  deep  green,  with  lighter  spots 
arranged  in  various  ways  so  as  to  resemble 
mosaic  work ;  many  of  these  pattema  are  so 
admirable  that  the  skin  has  been  need  to  cover 
jewel  boxes.  These  reptiles  are,  next  to  the 
crocodiles,  the  largest  of  living  sauriana ;  they 
live  either  in  the  neighborhood  of  rivers,  or  in 
dry  sandy  regiona,  the  former  class  being  said 
to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  crocodiles  by 
a  whistling  sound,  whence  their  common  name ; 
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they  run  rapidly  on  the  ground,  in  a  serpent- 
like  manner  on  acconnt  of  the  length  of  the 
tail.  Their  food  consists  principally  of  the 
larger  coleopterous  and  orthopterous  insects; 
they  also  eat  the  e^s  of  aquatie  birds  and 
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reptiles,  and  lizorda,  small  tortoisei,  fiati,  and 
mammals.  The  true  monitors,  of  which  fewer 
than  20  species  are  described,  are  coufined  to 
Aaia,  Africa,  and  Aostralaeia.  Of  the  genus 
earontM,  erroneoosly  called  typinamtit  by 
Daudin,  the  best  known  aqnatio  species  is  the 
monitor  of  the  Nile  (V.  NUotieut.  FiU.),  oom- 
moQ  in  Uie  rivers  of  Egypt  and  of  vestem  and 
southern  Africa,  and  attaining  a  length  of  G  or 
6  ft.,  of  which  the  head  is  about  one  eleventh, 
the  neck  one  ninth,  and  the  toil  nearlj  one 
half;  the  teeth  are  SO  above  and  23  below; 
the  general  color  above  is  greenish  gray  with 
black  dota,  with  four  or  live  yeilow  V-sbaped 
marks  pointing  backward  npon  the  nape,  hands 
of  yellow  eye-like  spots  on  the  bock,  a  wide 
black  band  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  narrow  one 
edged  with  pale  green  on  each  temple ;  whitish 
below,  with  brown  transverse  bands,  and  the 
claws  black.  From  its  supposed  usefulness  in 
devouring  the  eggs  of  tlie  crocodile,  it  was 
highly  esteemed  oy  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
O'Uier.  aquatic  apacies  are  found  in  the  £sst 
Indies,  andin  Australiaanditsarohipelago.  Of 
the  terrestrial  monitors  the  best  known  is  the 
V.  temena  (Uerr.),  the  skink  of  the  ancients, 
the  land  crocodile  of  Herodotus,  the  uaraa  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  genus  ptammnaurv*  of 
FitzingeT.  This  is  very  common  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Egypt;  it  is  about  0  ft  long,  of 
which  the  rounded  tail  is  more  than  half.  The 
color  of  the  upper  parte  varies  from  brown  to 
yellow,  spotted  and  banded  with  one  or  the 
other ;  it  is  less  camirorons  and  ferocious  than 
the  aquatic  monitors. — Cuvier,  in  his  Owmirai 
fo*nla,  has  referred  to  the  family  of  monitors 
several  gigantic  fossil  reptiles,  as  the  proto- 
TotaMTTu  (H.  de  Meyer),  from  the  coppery 
schists  of  Germany;  the  momuaur^tt  (Conyb.^, 
over  80  ft  long,  mtermediate  between  moni- 
tors and  iguanas,  from  the  calcareous  strata  of 
Haestrioht ;  the  geotaurvi  (Cnv.),  13  or  IS  ft 
long,  from  an  iron  mine  near  Mannheim ;  and 
the  megaloiaurru  (Buckland),  about  40  ft.  long, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Oiford,  placed  by  Pictet 
among  the  dlnosanrians,  having  certain  mam- 
malian characters. — The  name  of  monitor  ie 
sometimes  given  to  some  American  lacertian 
lizards,  especially  of  the  genus  talvator  (Dum. 
and  Bibr.),  more  properly  called  safeguards, 
corresponding  in  part  to  tupinambU  (Dand.) 
and  tepu  (Merr.),  and  to  oionitcr  (Fitz.). 

mStlM,  in  naval  architecture.  See  Inoir- 
oi.Ai>  Stops. 

M6in>    See  Monaohism. 

HORK,  GcenOt  duke  of  Albemarle,  an  Eng- 
lish general,  bom  at  Potberidge,  Devonshire, 
Dec.  a,  1608,  died  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1670. 
At  Hie  age  of  17  he  was  a  volunteer  in  an  un- 
suocessful  expedition  against  Cadiz  ander  his 
relative,  Sir  Richard  Greenville.  About  a  year 
later  he  enlisted  in  the  force  sent  to  the  isle 
of  R6,  and  remained  in  the  service  till  1S28. 
Soon  after  the  peace  of  that  year  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  re- 
turned to  England  about  1638  with  the  rank 
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of  captain.  He  soon  received  an  appointment 
in  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  under  whom  he 
served  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  two  expeditions  undertaken  just  before  the 
conference  of  Kipon  (1640).  In  1642  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  forces  sent  to  suppress 
the  Irish  rettellion,  and  remiuned  in  this  service 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  In  1648 
he  was  recalled,  but  was  arrested  immediately 
on  his  landing  in  England,  and  deprived  of  his 
office,  on  suspicion  of  his  favoring  the  parlia- 
ment (September).  This  was  so  satisfactorily 
disproved  that  he  was  speedily  restored  to 
command  and  promoted  to  be  major  general 
of  the  Irish  brigade,  then  (January,  1644)  en- 
gaged in  the  attack  on  Nantwicb.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  that  place  when  he  waa  sur- 
prised, defeated,  and  captured  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax;  end  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower 
for  about  two  years.  On  his  release  both  par- 
ties eagerly  endeavored  to  secure  his  services: 
and  in  November,  1646,  he  was  fiuslly  Induoed 
by  arguments  and  bribes  to  take  the  "  solemn 
leagne  and  covenant"  and  espouse  the  parlia- 
mentary side.  Be  was  at  once  sent  to  Ireland, 
and  commanded  there  against  O'Neill  from  1 647 
to  1649,  exhibiting  such  military  talent  as  to 
gain  the  high  opinion  of  CromwelJ,  who  in  lOQO 
made  liim  lieutenant  general  of  ordnance  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Scotch.  Here  he  great- 
'ly  distiaguisbed  himself,  especially  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Dunbar.  He  waa  now  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Scotland,  completed  the 
conqoest  of  the  country,  and  having  folly  sub- 
jugated it,  and  compelled  the  formal  union  of 
Scotland  with  the  commonwealth,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1GG2,  leaving  a  repntadon  for 
great  power  and  energy,  but  also  for  occasional 
cruelty;  the  most  noteworthy  example  of  the 
latter  quality  being  hia  butchery  in  cold  blood 
of  the  governor  and  800  of  the  garrison  of  Dun- 
dee (1651).  In  the  war  against  the  Dutch,  Monk 
was  sent  into  the  channel  with  a  fleet  which 
he  commanded  jointly  with  Gen.  Dean  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  on  June  2, 1662,  in  an  action 
in  which  the  £nal  success  of  the  English  was 
due  to  Monk's  persistency  in  maintaming  the 
fight  till  the  arrival  of  reenforcementa  under 
Blake.  He  was  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the 
action  on  July  81  (new  style,  Aog.  10),  1668, 
in  which  Yan  Tromp  was  kiUed  and  the  Dntch 
defeated.  In  10G4  he  suppressed  the  royalist 
insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  afterward  kept 
that  kingdom  under  the  full  control  of  the 
commonwealth  until  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  personal  power,  striving  t«  con- 
ciliate both  the  royalists  and  their  opponents. 
When  Eichard  Cromwell  resigned  the  protec- 
torate, in  1659,  Monk  declared  for  the  par- 
liament, and  marched  to  London  with  7,000 
men;  yet  be  acted  with  such  skilful  duplicity 
that  while  he  now  had  the  whole  country  prac- 
tically under  the  control  of  himself  ana  his 
troops,  it  was  imposwble  to  foresee  in  what 
way  ha  would  use  the  power  he  had  acquired. 
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This  ooarse  he  continued  after  his  arriTal  in 
London,  and  hia  first  decisive  act,  compelling 
the  parliament  to  readmit  the  expelled  mem- 
bers, waa  only  performed  after  a  long  study  of 
the  tendency  of  public  opinion.  From  this 
time,  however,  his  actions  were  rapid  and  de- 
daive.  He  brought  the  army,  with  which  be 
waa  always  esceedlngiy  popular,  into  a  very 
perfect  state  of  organization  ;  and  the  restored 
members  of  parliament  having  brought  abont 
his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief,  he  be- 
gan to  iill  the  principal  otiices  in  the  army  with 
royalista.  This  aocomplishod,  he  disaolvod  the 
old  parliament  and  assembled  a  new  one,  to 
which,  on  May  1, 1690,  he  introducad  6ir  John 
Greenville,  ambassador  from  the  banished 
Oharles  II.,  with  proposals  for  a  restoration 
of  the  king.  Everything  having  been  prepared 
for  this  step  by  Monk,  the  proposals  were  at 
OQoe  accepted,  and  Charles  landed  at  Dover. 
Every  favor  was  now  conferred  upon  Uonk, 
and  beeidos  the  titles  of  dnke  of  Albemarle 
and  earl  of  Torrington,  with  several  minor 
dignities,  he  received  large  grants  of  money 
and  Inerative  ofBoes.  He  resided  in  London, 
and  continued  active  in  public  aSairs.  In 
1S64  he  presided  at  the  admiralty.  In  laSS 
he  displayed  great  bravery  and  ability  as  gov- 
ernor of  London  dnring  the  plagne.  In  1S96 
be  again  commanded  ^with  Prince  Rupert) 
a  naval  force  agwnst  tne  Dutch,  and  served 
with  ranch  distinotion ;  but  he  returned  from 
the  expedition  ill  of  dropsy,  of  which  he  died. 
He  was  bnried  in  Westminat«r  abbey. — See 
"  Life  of  Honk,"  by  Skinner  (Xondon,  ITSl), 
and  hj  Gnizot  (Paris,  ISCl ;  English  transU' 
tion  by  Whanieliffe). 

■ONK,  Jaaci  HH17,  an  English  anthor,  bom 
in  Hnntingford,  Herts,  early  in  1TS4,  died  at 
Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  June  6,  1856.  He 
Btadied  at  the  Gbarterhoase,  and  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  where  in  1807  he  became 
assistant  tutor,  and  in  1808  professor  of  Greek, 
but  resigned  that  office  on  becoming  dean  of 
Peterborough  in  1822.  In  1830  he  beoame 
biahop  of  Gioncester.  His  principal  work  is 
the  "Life  of  Bentley"  (2  vols.  4to,  1881;  re- 
vised ed.,  1888). 

MWKEf,  the  common  name  of  the  family 
timiada  of  the  order  qwidntmana.  The  teeth 
are  82  to  86,  and  more  or  less  approximate; 
the  oaninea  are  larger  than  the  incisors,  the 
npper  ones  separated  by  a  considerable  interval 
from  the  latter;  the  face  denuded;  the  fore 
feet  often  larger  than  the  hind,  and  the  middle 
finger  of  both  hands  and  feet  the  longest ;  op- 
posable thumbs  on  fore  and  hind  limbs,  chieny 
formed  for  grasping;  mamms  pectoral,  two  or 
foar;  stomach  simple.  Their  food  consists  of 
vegetables  and  insects.  Their  habits  are  gen- 
erally arboreal,  and  their  habitat  tbe  forests  of 
tropical  America  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  mon- 
keys of  thenew  world  are  entirely  distinct  from 
those  of  the  old;  the  former  have  been  called 
timim  platf/rrhini,  or  broad-nosed  monkeys, 
and  the  latter  limia  eatarrhini,  or  narrow- 
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nosed  monkeys. — The  platgrrhini  have  the 
nostrils  wide  apart,  on  the  sides  of  tbe  nose  as 
it  were ;  they  have  no  cheek  poaches  nor  cal- 
losities on  tbe  rump,  and  their  long  tuls  are 
generally  prehensile;  the  hands  have  either 
four  or  five  fingers,  the  first  or  thumbs  very 
slightly  if  at  all  opposable ;  the  teeth  ore:  in- 
cisors i,  canines  \zi,  molars  |zj=86;  they  in- 
habit tne  warm  parts  of  Soutb  America.  The 
marmosets  have  been  descrilwd  under  that  title, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  may  be  divided 
into  howlers  and  B)4>aJoua.  Tbe  howling  mon- 
keys belong  to  the  genus  myeeU»  (Illiger),  and 
are  characterized  by  a  pyramidal  head,  bearded 
face,  pentadactylouB  hands  and  feet,  and  tail 
naked  at  the  end  on  the  lower  surfaoe ;  the  low- 
er Jaw  is  very  high,  and  the  hyoid  bone  is  ex- 
pandedinto  a  kind  of  drum,  which  renders  the 
voice  so  resonant  and  loud  that  their  troops 
make  a  most  frightful  noise  during  the  night; 
they  ore  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  theAmenoan 
monkeys,  resembUngthebaboonsindispoeition 
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and  facial  angle,  and  the  gibbons  (AyMatat)  in 
their  noisy  and  gregarious  habits.  The  spedea 
ore  most  ahondiuit  in  Guiana  and  Brazil,  where 
80  or  40  are  often  seen  on  a  ringle  tree.  The 
brown  howler  or  araguato  (M.  vrtiniu,  Hnrnb.) 
is  reddish  brown,  with  long  hair  and  beard, 
and  blnish  block  face ;  it  is  nearly  8  ft.  long, 
ezclnsive  of  the  tail.  There  are  several  other 
species.  The  sapajons  are  more  slender,  with 
flatter  faces,  longer  tails,  and  milder  disposi- 
tions than  the  howlers,  resembling  the  gnenonf 
or  long-tailed  monkeys  of  the  old  world.  In 
the  genus  ateUt  (Geoffrey),  the  head  is  rounded, 
the  Umbs  very  long  and  slender,  the  foro  hands 
witboat  thumbs,  or  with  very  rudimentary 
ones,  and  the  tail  long  and  prehensile  and  bare 
at  the  tip  beneath.  The  coaita  (_A.  panitetit, 
GeoSr.)  is  entirely  black ;  it  is  a  timid,  mild 
animal,  rather  sluggish  when  not  excited,  but 
exceedingly  agile  among  the  trees ;  as  it  swings 
trojn  the  branches  by  the  tidl  it  looks  not  nn- 
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nke  a  laroe  blaek  tpider,  and  It  )•  oommonlj 
called  spider  mooker ;  ihe  tail  ia  not  only  a 
fifth  hand  for  pnrposea  of  progressioii,  but  an 
«xqnisit«  organ  of  touch.    There  are  wveral 


epecies,  which  lire  in  troops  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  Lagotkrix  (OeoSr.) 
difFera  from  the  lost  chieflj  in  Uie  hands  having 
a  thamb  and  in  the  gre&t«r  fineness  of  the  hair; 
the  L.  Humhoidtii  (Geoffr.)  is  grajish  black, 
about  2  ft.  long,  with  the  prehensile  tail  longer 
than  the  bod;.  In  the  genus  cebv*  (Geoffr.) 
the  head  is  rounded,  and  the  long  tail  is  haXry 
tbronghont  and  prehensile ;  the  monkeys  of  this 
genns  are  very  active,  eicellent  climbers,  with 
well  formed  hands;  they  are  small,  mild  and 
playful,  and  gregariouB.  The  horned  sapajon 
(C.fatuellv*,  Oeoffr.)  is  blackish  brown,  with 
the  face  surrounded  with  whitish  and  the  hair 


CqmeUu  Haiktj  (Catnu  apiidDU). 

of  the  forehead  rising  in  two  lengthened  tutta 
above  tbeeyea.  The  capuchin  monkey  (f7.  ea- 
puciiiv*,  Eril.)  varies  from  grayish  white  to 
olive,  witb  a  black  crown  like  a  monk's  cap. 
66»  vol.  XI.— 16 
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There  are  several  other  apedea,  all  lively  and 
mild,  inhabiting  Gniana.  In  the  genera  hitherto 
mentioned,  the  nails  are  flattened  and  rounded ; 
in  the  next  three  they  more  reaemble  claws,  and 
the  animals  inciaded  in  tliem  have  more  car- 
nivorous propensities,  eating  meat,  insects,  and 
small  birds  which  they  seize.  !□  eallitArue 
or  tee-tees  (Geoffr.),  of  which  the  type  is  the 
sflimiri  or  squirrel  monkey  (  C.  teiwetu,  Geoffr.), 
the  ears  are  proportionately  large,  the  body 
slender,  the  tail  longer  than  the  body,  en- 
tirely liairy,  and  not  prehensile;  the  color  is 
grayish  brown,  lighter  beneath,  with  reddish 
Dmbs  and  black  mnule ;  the  body  is  7  or  8  in. 
long,  and  the  tail  10  or  13.  Other  speciea  are 
described,  all  active  and  beantifnl,  with  carniv- 
orous propendties ;  they  inhabit  principally 
Brazil  and  Gniana.  In  aota  (Humb. ;  nyeti- 
pithteuM,  Bpix)  the  two  middle  upper  incisors 
are  broad,  and  the  canines  moderate;  the  eyes 
large;  hind  feet  longest;  tail  longer  than  the 
body,  not  prehensile;  noctnrnal  in  its  habita, 


Um^o  (PHlwdi  BWksoMpbkk). 

living  in  pairs,  resembling  the  lemors  of  Sonth 


tioned  is  pithwia  (Desm,),  characteriied  by  a 
round  head,  short  muzzle,  long  canines,  tail 
generally  shorter  than  the  body,  entirely  hairy, 
and  not  prehensile;  they  are  nocturnal  and 
gregarious,  greatly  resembling  boman  pigmies, 
and  said  to  be  active,  strong,  and  almost  un- 
tamable. The  couiio  or  black  saki  (P.  tatana*, 
Hnmb.)  is  dosky  black,  with  a  purplish  tinge 
beneath,  and  with  the  tdl  is  about  2^  ft.  long. 
The  monk  saki  (P.  ehiropotea,  Hnmb.)  is  brown- 
ish red,  and  of  all  the  American  species  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  in  its  features  to  man; 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  fierce  and  melan- 
choly, the  chin  is  covered  with  a  thick  fieard, 
and  the  eyes  are  large  and  sunken ;  it  la  said  to 
drink  from  the  hollow  of  the  bond,  and  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  wet  its  beard.  The  caoajao 
or  black-headed  saki  (P.  melanoetfhata,  Desm.) 
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U  abont  a  foot  long;  the  color  of  the  body  is 
yellowish  brown,  with  the  head  black;  there 
is  no  beard,  and  the  toil  is  bo  short  that  Spii 
has  placed  it  in  a  new  genns  frroMyurui ;  it  is 
weak,  inaotive,  and  very  timid.  The  yarke  (P. 
Uueoeephala,  Andebert)  is  black  with  the  head 
whitish ;  the  hair  is  very  long.  These  and  sev- 
eral other  speciee  inhabit  the  woods  of  Guiana 
in  troops,  where  they  are  generally  called  night 
or  fox-tailed  apes, — Of  the  old-world  monkeys, 
or  eatarrhini,  the  largest  have  been  mentioned 
In  the  articles  Afb,  Biboov,  Chimpanebb,  Oib- 
BON,  GoeiLLA,  and  Maoaqub;  bo  that  it  only 
remains  to  notice  the  smaller  and  lone-tailed 
species.  This  division  of  the  monkeys  haa  the 
aame  number  of  teeth  as  man,  viz.,  82,  and 
similarly  arranged,  exoent  that  the  incisors  are 
more  prominent,  and  tne  canines  larger  and 
•epart^  from  the  incisors;  there  is  a  thin 
septam  between  the  nostrils,  hard  naked  skin 
or  oaltosiUes  on  the  mmp,  pouches  on  the  sides 
of  the  face  between  tbe  i^eekB  and  the  jaws ; 
they  ^nerally  have  tails,  tlioaeh  these  are  ab- 
sent m  the  larger  anthropoid  apes ;  they  are 
found  In  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
only  one  species  being  naturalized  in  Europe 
(the  Barbary  ape  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar). 
The  first  of  the  monkeys  not  already  noticed, 
connecting  the  ffuenons  or  long-tailed  mon- 
keys with  the  gibbons  or  long-armed  ^ee,  is 
Vtib  prttbytit  or  capped  monkej;  thia  has  no 
cheek  pouches,  bnt  has  naked  caUosities,  a  long 
t(ul,  and  arms  reaching  to  the  knees.  The  P. 
miirula  ^E^hs.)  has  the  body  1^  ft.  long,  and 
the  tail  aboot  as  long ;  the  hair  is  blaish  gray 
above  and  grayish  white  below,  with  a  black 
lino  from  the  ears  across  the  head ;  it  is  a  native 
of  Sumatra.  In  the  African  genus  eolobtu  (III.) 
there  are  no  thumbs  on  the  hands,  and  the  limbs 
are  long  and  slender  as  in  the  spider  monkeys 
(aUUt)  of  the  new  world.  The  king  monkey  (G. 
polyeomii$,  GeofFr.)  la  remarkable  for  the  long, 
ooarse,  and  flowing  hair  on  the  head,  like  a  full- 


ROMMI*  aaottf  (HMUH  MmtDS). 

bottomed  periwig ;  the  body  te  shining  black, 
and  the  tul  is  pore  white.  The  proboscis  mon- 
key {noMalis  lareatut,  GeoSr.)  has  a  short  moz- 
(le,  but  the  nose  is  lengthened  into  a  kind  of 


probosds  i  in.  long,  at  the  end  of  which  are  the 
nostrils ;  the  body  is  thick  and  the  limbs  stont : 
there  are  oheek  pouches  and  calloBilies,  and 
the  tdl  is  longer  than  the  body;  the  color  ia 
reddish  brown,  with  lighter  patches  on  tbe 
lower  back,  and  the  face  black;  the  body  is 
about  H  ft.  long;  they  are  very  active  and 
noisy,  and  inhabit  in  large  troops  the  fore«ta  of 
Borneo.  The  Cochin-China  monkey  (Uuiop^ga 
n«)naa,Ill.)isa  very  singularly  marked  species; 
the  muzzle  is  sligbUy  elongated,  the  face  bare, 
the  hands  longer  than  the  forearm,  with  short 
and  slender  thumbs;  it  has  cheek  pouches,  bat 
no  callosities,  and  the  tail  is  long.  The  colors 
are  brilliant,  the  upper  part  of  the  head  being 
brown  with  a  chestnut  frontal  band,  long  hair 
of  cheeks  dirty  white,  forearms  and  tail  white, 
the  hands  and  thi^^hs  black,  legs  chestnut,  and 
body  olive  gray;  it  atands  nearly  4  ft.  high. 
The  first  genus  of  the  guenons  ia  tttMwpiOuetu 


EitaOni  (Ssa 
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(F.  Cnv.),  with  round  head.  Bat  nose,  long 
limbs,  short  thumbs,  small  cheek  pooches  and 
callosities,  slender  form,  very  long  and  thin  tail, 
and  canines  much  longer  than  the  incisors;  thej- 
inhabit  India  and  its  archipelago.  The  S.  aUtl- 
lv»  (F.  Ouv.)haBa  body  about  lift  long  and  a 
tail  2  ft ;  the  hind  limbs  are  much  longer  than 
the  anterior;  the  color  is  yellowish  white,  pa- 
ler beneath,  with  the  face,  forearms  and  hands, 
legs  and  feet,  black ;  it  appears  slow,  sad,  and 
stupid  when  at  rest,  but  when  roused  is  ex- 
tremely active ;  it  is  very  senutive  to  cold,  and 
Ib  therefore  rarely  seen  in  menageries.  It  ia 
called  hoonvman  by  the  Hindoos,  who  conuder 
it  a  crime  to  kill  one,  and  believe  that  the 
person  who  destroys  one  will  surely  die  with- 
in tbe  year;  it  ocoupiei.a  oonspicaoua  place 
among  their  divinities.  There  are  several  other 
species  in  Sumatra.  The  ^nns  e«reopiUiteu» 
(Erxl.)  differs  from  the  last  in  the  larger  facial 
angle,  more  elegant  shape  and  coloring,  longer 
{Kisterior  limbs,  and  milder  and  more  Section- 
ate  disposition;  it  has  only  four  tnberclea  to 
the  last  lower  molar,  instead  of  five,  aa  in  sMn- 
nopithteug.  The  varied  monkey  iC.  mono, 
Geoffr.)  is  the  handsomest  of  all;  the  bodjr  b 
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blackish,  with  a  spot  of  white  on  the  nates;  it 
is  A  native  of  Africa,  cnnuing,  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  playful.  Tbe  Disiu  monkey  (C. 
DiatttB,  Geoffr.)  is  bo  called  from  the  white 


DteB*  Umiktj  (OnvoplttMoni  Dtasn). 

cresoent  on  the  forehead;  the  ohin  and  throat 
are  white;  it  ia  about  1^  ft  lon^  with  a  tail  of 
9  ft  There  are  manj  other  speoies,  moat,  like 
tbe  first  two,  from  Africa.  The  mangabej'B 
(eereoc^vA,  Geoffr.)  begin  to  come  near  the 
baboons  in  the  more  lengthened  muzzle  and  re- 
ceding forehead,  thoagh  they  have  the  long 
toil  of  the  guenons;  ^e/  are  found  in  Atrioe 
and  India,  The  green  monkey  (^C.  tabitut, 
GeofTr.)  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  Venl 
islands,  and  is  veir  often  seen  in  captivity  on 
MOconnt  of  ita  lively  and  playful  mannera;  the 
color  is  olive  green  above,  shading  into  white 
below,  and  the  faoe  is  black.  The  malbronck 
of  Bengal  (C  eynoturut.  Geoflr.)  is  olive  brown 
above,  ihading  into  white,  with  a  white  band 
over  the  eyee ;  It  is  an  excellent  climber  and 
very  active,  and  ia  often  seen  in  menageries. 
The  white-eyeUd  mangabey  {C.  fuligiaimu, 
Geoffr.)  is  sooty  black  witii  white  and  very 
conapioQOna  tipper  eyelids;  it  ia  a  native  of 
Africa.  These  and  nnmerous  other  species  of 
Asia  and  Africa  are  generally  easily  domeatica- 
ted  when  yonng;  they  are  good-natared,  play- 
ful, and  free  from  the  disgusting  habita  of  the 
larger  baboons. — Tbe  restriction  of  the  eatar- 
rhifii  to  the  old  and  of  the  plat^rrhmi  to  tbe 
new  world  prevailed  in  the  tertiary  geolc^cal 
epochs.  Fragments  of  a  Jaw  and  some  teeth 
foond  in  the  eocene  .sand  of  Snffotk,  England, 
were  referred  by  Owen  to  tbe  genns  macaeui 
nnder  the  name  of  It.  eoetnvi ;  this  famishes 
a  proof  of  the  former  more  elevated  tempera- 
ture of  Europe,  monkeys  having  lived  during 
the  eocene  period  15°  further  N.  than  now.  In 
the  miocene  of  France,  in  let  48°  N..  were 
found  portions  o(  a  jaw  and  teeth,  very  an- 
thropoid in  appearance,  belonging  to  what  De 
Blainvllle  baa  called  pithtcv*  antiqmu,  which 


•ome  have  thought  nearer  to  man  than  is  Uie 
chimpanzee.  Utherfragmentahave  beenfonnd 
in  England,  Greece,  and  France,  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  genera  maeacua,  pilieeut, 
and  »emnopitheeu».  In  the  Sivalik  bills  of  In- 
dia have  been  discovered  spedmens  of  temno- 
pithtau  nearly  as  large  as  the  orangs,  and 
some  resembling  battoons.  In  Sonth  America, 
Lund  found  in  Bradl,  in  lat.  18°  8.,  speci- 
mens which  he  referred  to  the  genera  etbvi, 
eallithrit  primavu*  (twice  the  size  of  any  liv- 
ing apeciea),  and  prvtcpilheevt  Bratilientii, 
which  must  have  attained  a  height  of  4  ft; 
he  alao  found  there  onistids  {jaecAut  gnmdU) 
twioe  as  large  as  any  now  living. 

■MOMMTra,  a  central  county  of  New  Jersey, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  drained  by  the 
Nevisink,  Shrewsbury,  Shark,  and  Toms  rivers; 
area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pup.  in  18T0,  48,1S6. 
Its  surface  is  generally  level,  with  elevations 
toward  the  northeast.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Freehold  and  Jamesbnrg,  the  New  Jersey 
Sonthem  and  Port  Monmouth  branch,  the 
Toms  River  and  Waretown,  and  the  Tuckerton 
railroada.  The  chief  productions  in  1670  were 
176,478  buahels  of  wheat  49,867  of  rye,  780,478 
of  Indian  com,  180,461  of  oats,  1, 268,408  of 
Irish  and  60,692  of  sweet  poUtocs,  41,082  lbs. 
of  wool,  416,807  of  butter,  and  32,889  tona  of 
hay.  There  were  6,036  horses,  1,264  mnlea 
and  asses,  8,088  milch  cows,  4,244  other  cattle, 
14,0U9  sheep,  and  10,890  swine;  IE  mannfao- 
toriea  of  brick,  28  of  carriage  and  wagons,  10 
of  men's  clothing,  6  of  furniture,  8  of  gold  leaf 
and  foil,  6  of  tanned  and  G  of  curried  leather, 

7  of  canned  vegetables,  4  diatilleries,  28  flour 
mills,  and  8  saw  mills.    Capital,  Freehold. 

MHnMHnB,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  War- 
ren CO.,  Illinois,  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qnincy,  and  the 
Rockford,  Rock  Island,  and  St  Louis  railroads, 
90  m.  N.  W.  of  Bpringfield ;  pop.  in  1870, 4,662. 
It  ia  the  seat  of  Monmouth  college,  established 
in  1866,  and  of  the  theological  aeminarj  of 
the  Northwest,  established  in  ieS9,  both  under 
the  control  of  the  United  Presbyteriana,  The 
former  institution  admits  both  sexes,  and  in 
1878-'4  had  B  instructors,  138  preparatory  and 
87  collegiate  atudente,  and  a  library  of  1,860 
volumes.     ITie  seminary  in  the  aame  year  had 

8  profeaeors,  12  students,  and  a  library  of  2,448 
volumes.  The  city  has  five  hotels,  three  pub- 
lic balls,  two  grain  elevators,  two  flouring 
mills,  a  planing  mill,  three  manufactories  of 
ploughs,  one  of  files,  one  of  school  and  church 
furniture,  three  national  banks,  an  academy, 
graded  public  aohoola,  a  library,  three  weekly 
newspapers,  two  monthly  periodicals,  and  nine 
churchea. 

■WnOinHj  a  market  town  and  borough  of 
England,  capital  of  Monmouthshire,  in  a  valley 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  Uonnow,  110 
m.  W.  N.  W.  of  London;  pop.  in  1871,  6,874. 
Its  castle,  once  the  readence  of  John  of  Qannt, 
is  now  a  mere  ruin.     There  are  large  iron 
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works,  aDd  the  Wye  fisheries  in  the  vicinity  are 
flonrighiiiK.  The  trade  conaista  chleSy  in  the 
export  of  bark  and  timber.  The  battle  of  Mon- 
moath,  in  which  Owen  Glendower  was  defeat- 
ed, waa  fuugfat  Haj  11,  1405. 

■OmoOlH,  Battle  ^  an  enga^ment  between 
die  Araerioan  forces  nnder  Washington  and 
the  British  under  Sir  Henrr  Clinton,  at  Free- 
hold, Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  June  2S,  1778.  On 
Jane  18  Olinton  evacuated  Philadelphia  and 
marched  toward  Brunswick,  with  a  view  of 
emtwrking  on  the  Raritao.  Washington  broke 
camp  at  vallev  Forge,  sent  forward  some 
light  troops  to  harass  the  enem;,  and  start«d 
in  pursnit.  At  Allsntown  Clinton  suddenly 
turned  to  the  right  by  a  road  leading  through 
Freehold  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  Washington  de- 
termined at  onoe  to  give  him  battle.  The  even- 
ing of  the  27th  fonnd  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  encamped  on  high  ground  near  Mon- 
montn  oonrt  honse  In  the  town  of  Freehold, 
while  the  American  advance,  about  4,000 
strong,  nnder  Lee,  was  posted  at  Enfflishtown, 
6  m.  distant,  with  the  main  body  aboat  8  m. 
in  the  rear.  Early  on  the  28th  Lee  engaged 
the  rear  division  of  the  enemy,  his  orders 
being  to  hold  it  in  check  nntil  the  main  body 
under  Washington  could  oome  up.  TheAmeri- 
csna  were  snooesaful  at  first,  but  the  whole 
body  soon  fell  into  a  confurion  in  which  their 
commander  seemed  to  participate,  and  com- 
menced a  disorderly  retreat,  closely  followed 
by  the  British.  Washington,  advancing  with 
the  main  body,  received  the  first  intimation 
of  this  movement  in  the  crowds  of  fugitives. 
lie  rode  np  to  Lee  and  reprimanded  him  ve- 
hemently; then,  rallying  the  fugitives,  he  re- 
formed them,  and  hastened  back  to  bring  np 
the  main  body.  Lee.  resuming  his  command, 
held  his  pontion  with  spirit  nntil  compelled 
to  retire,  and  brought  on  his  troops  In  good 
order.  The  main  body,  which  had  taken  a  fa- 
vorable position  on  an  eminence,  with  a  mo- 
,  rasB  In  front  and  a  wood  in  the  rear,  opened 
an  effective  cannonade  from  both  wings  upon 
the  British.  The  latter,  after  an  ineffectnal 
attempt  to  turn  the  American  left  ander  Lord 
Stirling,  directed  tbeir  chief  efforts  against  the 
right  commanded  by  Greene,  where  Wayne, 
nnder  cover  of  on  onihard,  was  harasung  tiieir 
centre  by  a  severe  fire.  To  dislodge  him,  Col. 
Honokton  advanoed  with  a  eolnmn  of  royal 
grenadiers,  but  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
who  were  repalsed  with  considerable  loss.  The 
enemy  at  length  fell  back  to  the  ground  ooon- 
pied  by  Lee  in  the  morning,  and  during  the 
night  Clinton  effected  a  noiseless  retreat  Ex- 
cessive heat  and  fatigue  rendered  pursuit  im- 
practicable. The  American  loss  was  69  killed 
and  180  wounded;  that  of  the  British  proba- 
bly nearly  800  killed  and  100  prisoners,  incln- 
ding  wounded.  On  both  sides  many  men  died 
from  the  heat  alone.  For  bis  oondact  in  this 
battle  Lee  was  conrt-mortialled  and  suspended 
for  one  year  from  his  command. 

■omMTIB,  Oesftej  •£    See  Gboftbxt. 


M  8tM,  duke  (rf,  Buppoaed  ion 
of  Charles  II.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  bom  in 
Rotterdam,  April  S,  I64fi,  eiecnted  in  London, 
July  IS,  IBSfi.  His  mother  was  Lucy  Walters, 
who  was  at  first  mistress  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
and  afterward  of  his  brother  Robert ;  and  the 
latter  was  by  some  reputed  the  father  of  Mon- 
month.  While  Charles  was  in  Holland,  Lnoy 
WaJtersbeoamehisraistress.  He  acknowledged 
her  son  to  be  his  offspring,  and  was  through- 
out life  strongly  attached  to  him.  The  boy  was 
known  as  James  Crofts,  becanse  he  was  for 
some  time  in  the  charge  of  Lord  Crofts,  and 
passed  for  his  relative.  When  he  was  taken 
to  England,  In  1663,  he  was  very  accomplished 
and  very  handsome.  He  was  first  mode  dnke 
of  Orkney,  bat  the  title  was  changed  to  that 
of  Monmouth.  He  was  also  created  baron  of 
Tyndole  and  earl  of  Donoaater  at  the  aama 
time,  Feb.  IS,  1663.  Heserved  on  board  the 
fieet  of  the  duke  of  York  in  ISSC,  and  waa  in 
the  battle  of  Lowestoft,  June  8.  He  married 
while  very  yonng  Anne,  daughter  and  sole  heir 
of  Francis  Scott,  earl  of  Buocleach,  and  aaenmed 
her  name.  They  were  created  dnke  and  duchcea 
of  Buocleuoh,  earl  and  countess  of  Dalkeith,  and 
baron  and  baroness  of  Whitchester  and  Ash- 
dale  in  Scotland,  in  1678.  In  1670  he  became 
captain  general  of  all  the  king's  fortresses,  and 
a  privy  councillor,  and  was  lulo  wed  privileges 
at  court  which  conld  be  clMmed  only  by  per- 
sona of  the  blood  royal.  At  first  Monmoatli 
and  his  uncle,  the  di^e  of  York,  were  friends, 
bat  they  soon  became  rivals  in  love  and  poli- 
tics. Those  who  dreaded  the  accession  of 
York  to  the  throne  (the  king  having  no  legiti- 
mate children,  nor  expecting  any)  endeavored 
to  have  Monmouth  recognized  as  heir  presnmp- 
tive.  When  England  joined  France  in  th« 
war  against  Holland,  Monmouth  was  sent  at 
the  h^  of  6,000  troopa  to  act  under  Lonis 
XIV.  in  1679.  He  served  in  two  oampaigna 
with  considerable  distinction,  and  was  msM  K 
lieutenant  general  by  the  French  king.    Snbee- 

Jnently,  as  lord  general  of  the  king's  foroes  in 
landers,  he  took  port  in  the  Mttle  of  St. 
Denis.  He  had  been  mode  oommander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
was  known  as  "  the  Protestant  duke."  He 
enoonraged  the  Rye  Honse  plot,  and  his  designs 
on  the  snceewion  to  the  throne  were  mneb 
favored  by  Shaftesbory  and  his  Bssoototea.  and 
by  tiie  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  duke  of 
York,  who  was  a  Catholic,  and  who  waa  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  oonntry.  Monmonth  de- 
feated the  Scotch  Covenanters,  Jane  38,  1679, 
at  Bothwell.  As  he  treated  the  rebela  mildly, 
and  would  wlllingty  have  Spared  them  all,  be 
was  accused  of  favoring  rebellion,  and  waa 
oompelled  to  resign  his  office  of  lord  genenl 
and  to  go  to  Holland.  Thenoe  he  returned 
to  Enriuid  withont  leave,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
qnit  t£e  kingdom  his  offices  were  taken  from 
him.  He  now  headed  the  oppoeition  to  the 
oonrt,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  were 
vigorously  pressed  by  hit  followers,  rather  on 
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*  popular  than  on  a  l««d  basis;  but  when  the 
dnke  of  York  retnrned  to  court,  the  story  of 
the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  and  Looy  Wdten 
waa  gravely  urged,  and  thu  king  deemed  it 
neceesary  to  deny  it  in  the  most  public  and 
formal  maniier.  The  part  Honniuuth  had  in 
the  conspiracies  of  1688  led  to  Lia  Sight  to 
Holland,  after  considerable  n^otiation  with 
the  king  for  pardon.  When  Charles  II,  died, 
Feb.  S,  1686,  he  left  the  Hagae,  and,  deluded 
by  the  Bogcestiona  of  Britiah  exiles,  headed  a 
small  expedition,  vhich  arrived  at  Lyme  Regis, 
June  11.  At  first  the  dnke  met  with  aome 
■ncoeas;  but  his  forces  were  beaten  at  Sedge- 
moor,  July  B,  and  on  the  Bth  he  waa  captured 
and  taken  to  London,  where  he  had  an  in- 
terview wiUk  James  II.,  of  whom  he  vainly 
begged  hia  life  in  abjent  terma.  He  woa  exe- 
onted  nnder  an  act  of  attainder  two  days  after 
his  arrival  in  the  capital.  Hia  foUowera  con- 
tinned  for  many  yean  to  believe  that  he  was 
alive,  and  it  was  anpposed  by  aome  that  he 
waa  the  man  with  the  iron  mask  who  was  so 
long  a  prisoner  in  the  Baatile.  Ilia  wife,  a 
woman  of  superior  talents,  from  whom  he  bad 
been  separated,  survived  him  nearly  47  years, 
and  married  Charles,  third  Lord  Comwallis. 
She  ia  the  duchess  of  Bcott'a  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minatrel,"  and  Monmouth  ia  tbe  Abaolom  of 
Dryden'a  "Absalom  and  Achitophel." 

■OmoiimHDI^  a  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  8.  by  the  Bristol  channel  and 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn ;  area,  fiT6  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1871,  196,891.  The  coast,  2S  m.  in 
extent,  is  exposed  to  the  high  spring  lidea  that 
rush  up  the  Severn  from  the  Briatol  channel 
and  sometimes  attun  an  altitude  of  60  ft. 
Vaat  aea  walls  and  earthworks  have  been  erect- 
od.  The  snrfaoe  toward  the  north  ia  moun- 
t^ona  and  rocky;  adjoining  the  Severn  and 
the  sea  is  a  apacioua  plain,  which  the  river  Uak 
divides  into  two  parts,  called  the  Wentloog  and 
Oaldecot  levela.  The  principal  monnbdns  are : 
Pen-y-V4  or  the  Sngw  Loaf,  1,866  ft  high; 
Blawrenge  mountain,  1,720  ft. ;  and  Skyrryd 
Vawr,  or  Holy  mountain,  1,488  ft.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Wye,  Usk,  and  Honnow,  the  two 
former  of  which  are  famous  for  their  salmon. 
The  aoil  of  the  vales  and  plains  is  generally 
fertile.  Iron,  coal,  lead,  and  bnildinfi  atone  are 
prodnoed.  The  iron  and  coal  of  ^s  county 
are  ahipped  at  Newport.  The  area  of  its  min- 
eral districts  is  estimated  at  89,000  acres. 
Chief  towna,  Monmouth,  the  capital,  Newport, 
Abergavenny,  and  Chepstow.  Monmouthshire 
was  ong^naUy  a  part  of  South  Wolea,  and  the 
Welsh  langnage  is  still  largely  in  use  there. 

MOmiBD,  Oaita.  a  Swiae  author,  bom  in 
Bern  in  1790,  died  in  Bonn,  Germany,  Jan. 
12,  1865.  He  was  educated  in  Lausanne  and 
Paris,  and  in  1B17  became  profesaor  of  French 
literature  in  Lanaanne.  He  studied  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  law,  and  in  May,  18S4,  a  law 
having  been  pasaed  to  prevent  thepropagation 
of  Methodism  in  the  canton  of  V and,  he  de- 
clared it  nnconstitntional,  and  enoooraged  hia  i 


science,  pnbliabing  for  him  the  treatieee  Le 
la  libarU  da  eulUt  (1826)  and  Obtervation* 
*ur  le*  teetaira  (lb2U).  The  former  treatiae 
created  consideruble  disturbance.  A  German 
trunslatiott  appeared  in  1B48.  The  second 
treatiae  caused  the  auapension  of  Monnard  from 
hia  professorship,  and  hia  removal  to  Geneva, 
whence  however  he  soon  returned,  became  a 
representatjve,  and  waa  noted  for  hia  defence 
of  Swias  independence  when  in  I8S8  Lonia 
PhilipDe  demanded  the  expuluon  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon.  After  the  revolution  of  1816 
he  retired  from  politic^  and  accepted  the 
profeseorship  of  French  literature  which  waa 
founded  for  him  by  the  king  of  PruaMa  at  the 
univenity  of  Bonn. 

MONHIiB.  BhbI  l«HTHtne,  a  French  au- 
thor, born  m  Peris,  June  S,  1T99,  died  Jan.  8, 
1877.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  ministry  of  Jus- 
tice when  be  began  to  atudy  painting  under 
Girodet.  He  acquired  celebrity  as  e  writer  of 
illnstrated  works,  with  exquisite  caricatures, 
and  especially  by  his  Seine*  populaira  (1880), 
JfovTelle*  tciiu*  populairet  (5  vols.,  1880-'6S), 
and  Mimoira  de  JaupH  Prudhcmme  (new  ed., 
2  vols.,  1867).  He  wrote  and  personated  the 
principal  part  tn  Grandeur  et  dieadmet  de  M. 
Jattph  Prvdhotttme  (166S) ;  and  in  hin  equally 
enterlainlng  vaudeville  Soman  eha  la  portUn 
(laifi!  ho  I'erfonnted  ihe portiire. 

HOHHIEB,  Hirr,  a  French  author,  horn  in 
Florence  about  1829.  He  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  Italy,  end  many  of  big  writings 
relate  to  that  country.  He  has  pubiiahed  poe- 
try, plays,  and  novels,  and  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Jevmal  de*  DibaU.  Among  bia 
nam erous  works  are:  £tvd*  hUtorigve  de  la 
eongvite  de  la  SieiU  par  le*  Sarratint  (Gene- 
va, 1817);  Garibaldi,  hiitoire  de  la  cenqtiite 
de*  Dtilx-Sieilei  (Paria,  1801);  Pcmpii  et  U* 
PD)nii«t«u(l864);  Let  aletix  de  Figaro  {\m%), 
which  contains  intereating  disquisitionB  on 
dramatic  art;  and  Powim  (1871). 

WMO,  an  E.  county  of  California,  bordering 
on  Nevada,  and  bounded  W.  hj  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada monntaina;  area,  4,176  aq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1870,  430,  of  whom  42  were  Chineae.  It 
is  watered  in  tbe  aonth  by  Owen'a  river,  and 
in  the  north  by  the  forks  of  Walker'a  river.  ' 
Mono  lake,  a  considerable  bo^y  of  water  near 
the  centre,  receives  several  Breams,  but  has 
DO  outlet.  The  alone  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is 
heavily  timbered ;  the  rest  of  the  county  con- 
sists of  hills  and  mountain  apura,  with  amall 
valleys  of  tillable  land  and  larger  tracta  suit- 
able for  gratinK.  Gold  and  silver  are  found, 
two  mines  of  the  former  and  three  of  the  lat- 
ter being  in  operation  in  1870.  The  chief  pro- 
dactiona  were  6,144  bushels  of  wheat,  4,178  of 
oats,  18,704  of  barley,  4,982  of  potatoes,  7,000 
Iba.  of  wool,  85,686  of  butter,  and  2,714  tona 
of  hay.  There  were  728  horsee,  8,227  cattle, 
and  666  awine;  1  flour  mill,  8  saw  mills,  and 
8  quartz  milla.    Capital,  Bridgeport 
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WVOO.  L  Jhu,  a  French  clergyman,  bom 
tn  OenevA  In  1TS6,  died  in  PtiriB,  April  28,  188S. 
He  officiated  as  pastor  ot  the  Koformed  chnrch 
in  PfiriH  iidUI  the  oatbreak  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion, when  he  removed  to  CopenhageQ,  where 
he  entertained  the  dake  of  Orleans,  the  futnre 
king  Louis  Philippe.  In  1808  be  returned  to 
Paris,  and  in  1630  became  president  of  the 
oonsistorj.  IL  FrWrIc  JtB  Jam  Gfeud,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  near  Morges,  Switz- 
erland, Maj  IT,  1784,  died  in  Paris  in  1968. 
He  received  his  theologioal  edacation  at  Geneva, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris.  Hia  abiiit;  as  a 
iireacher  and  his  high  character  made  him  a 
eader  among  the  evangelical  Protestants  of 
France.  After  ofBcisting  in  the  Oratoire  for 
more  than  12  jean,  he  seceded  from  the  na- 
tional Protestant  church,  April  23,  1M9,  be- 
oanae  it  did  not  insist  upon  "the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Ohrist  as  a  aivine  Savioar"  aa  a 
condition  of  membership.  He  organized  the 
Free  church  of  France,  resembling  in  some 
respecla  the  Free  church  movement  in  Scot- 
land. In  1858  he  visited  the  United  States,  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  Americans  in  the 
movement.  For  several  years  lie  edited  the 
Archise*  da  Gh/rittianiimt.  and  he  pabiished 
several  sermons  and  lectures. — His  son  Jban, 
bom  in  Paris  in  1823,  was  pastor  at  Uarseilles 
and  at  Ntmes,  and  was  ohosen  professor  of 
theology  at  Uontanban  in  186fi.  m.  AM^ 
FrUJri(nio<MC,brotherof  the  preceding,  bom 
in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  31,  1803,  died  in  Paris, 
April  6,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Qeneva, 
and  held  to  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour  aa  his  brother  Fr^d^rio, 
yet  remained  in  the  national  churoh.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  pastors  of  the  ReformnI  chnrch 
in  Lyons,  whence  he  was  dismissed  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  his  rigid  adherence  to  evangelioal 
principles.  He  was  afterward  professor  in  the 
theological  school  at  Montanban,  and  in  I81f>, 
OB  the  secession  of  bis  brother,  he  was  invited 
to  fill  his  place  at  the  Oratoire.  He  held  this 
post  until  nis  death,  and  gained  a  high  repnta- 
tion  tor  pulpit  eloquence.  He  is  the  anthor  ot 
LueiU,  oa  la  iMfun  de  la  Bible  (1841) ;  SaiiU 
Paul  (1856);  La  Fimme  (1862);  and  several 
roinmes  of  discourses.  Most  of  his  works 
*ha7B  been  translated  into  English. 

H0II06RAM  (Qr.  fidvo;,  single,  and  yp&iifia, 
tetteHl,  a  character  or  cipher  formed  by  the 
eembiDation  of  two  or  more  letters  of  the 
alphabet    Uoaograms  were  oommon  in  anti- 

aa'ity,  and  their  nse  was  almost  universal  at 
le  beginning  of  the  Ohristian  era.  Many  are 
found  on  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  medals,  and 
Bsals,  the  names  of  cities  and  states  t>eing  rep- 
resented monogrammatically  where  it  was  an 
object  to  save  space,  and  on  the  leaden  bulla 
ot  Greece  and  Sicily.  The  Ohrismon  or  mono- 
gram of  Christ,  with  which  coins,  seals,  rings, 
lamps,  vases,  tombs,  puntings,  and  ecclenas- 
MatA  dooaments  were  ornamented  in  the  mid- 
dla  ages,  is  a  combination  of  the  Greek  letters 


UCNONOAHELA  BIVEE 

X  and  P,  and  represents  the  finrt  two  letters  of 
XPIZTOS.  The  Z  is  sometimes  made  to  form 
a  cross,  and  sometimes  entirely  detached  from 
the  P  and  used  in  conneotion  with  other  letters, 


1/  r  r 


partioalarly  A  and  O.  The  illnstralioDB  are  all 
from  tombs  in  the  Koman  catacombs,  the  first 
two  of  the  2d  century.  The  Ohrismon  waa 
the  symbol  borne  on  the  labarum  of  Constan- 
tino, and  it  was  impressed  on  the  ooins  of  nearly 
all  tjie  succeeding  emperors  of  the  EasL  It  ii 
now  nearly  soperseded  in  eoclo- 
dastiool  ornamentation  by  the 
monogram  of  Jeans,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Greek  letters  IHS, 
the  abbreviation  of  IH£OT£.  In 
the  time  of  Oharlemagne  n 

grams  were  in  general  use  on  ^ , 

and  seals,  and  m  manuscnpta.  Oiw1hiuw». 
His  own  monogram  oconrs  as  a 
subscription  to  a  document  in  the  British  mn' 
senm  of  the  date  801 ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustration,  it  takes  in  all  the  letters  of  his 
name  (Karolus).  The  popes  and  many  other 
sovereigns  of  the  middle  ages  osed  manograms 
for  signatures,  as  did  also  the  early  painters, 
engravers,  and  printers.  Uony  modem  mono- 
grams are  hut  imitations  of  mnliiBval  ones,  but 
the  taste  for  their  nse  on  seals,  plate,  pa|ier,  drc, 
has  led  to  the  production  of  demgns  which  excel 
the  best  middle-age  examples  both  in  besnty 
and  in  intricacy.— See  BmUiot,  DicHomun** 
dtx  monegramme*  (2(1  ed.,  8  vols.  4to,  Hnnioh, 
18S2-'4S);  ^IrAAtini,  Die  virrt&^liehttm  Dmk- 
wardiffieitm  der  ehntUieKkatholUehm  kirehe 
(7  vols.,  Mentz,  1826-'88);  and  Nagter,  DU 
Monogrammitten,  Sk.  (4  vols.  Svo,  Munich, 
1867'-'fl3). 

■OHOUHU.    See  \mixm. 

MONOXA,  a  W.  connty  of  Iowa,  separated 
from  Nebraska  by  the  Hissonri  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Little  Sioni ;  area,  sbont  900 
sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1670, 8,054.  It  is  covered  with 
prsirie  and  has  a  fertile  soil.  The  Sionx  City 
and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  it  The 
chief  productions  in  1870  were  88,990  bnshels 
of  wheat,  285,467  of  Indian  com,  60,846  of 
oats,  94,020  of  potatoea,  18,788  lbs.  of  wool, 
85,811  of  butter,  and  19,132  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  1,418  horses,  6,874  cattle,  4,048  sheep, 
and  2,732  swine.    Capital,  Onawa. 

■ONWKfiAHEU  KIVS,  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Ohio,  formed  by  the  union  ot 
the  West  fork  and  Tjgart's  Valley  river  in 
Marion  oo.,  W.  Ya.,  Sows  K.  into  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  receives  the  Cheat  river,  ita  principal 
tributary,  and  the  Yongbio^ieny,  and  nnitea 
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with  the  AJkriuor  to  form  the  Ohio  at  Pitta- 
bargh  ;  length,  ezdanre  of  brsaches,  abont 
160  m.,  or  ioclHding  the  Tygttrt'a  Valley  rirer 
or  East  fork  (whioh  riaea  in  Randolph  co.,  W. 
Va.),  SOO  m.  At  its  mouth  the  width  ia  nearly 
400  yards.  It  u  navigable  for  large  boats  to 
BrowDsrille,  Pa.,  SO  ni.  from  its  mouth,  and  for 
email  boab  to  Fairmont,  W.  Yo.,  at  its  head. 

HWMCjIUA,  a  N.  county  of  West  Virginia, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  and  intersected  by 
Monongahela  and  Cheat  rivers ;  area,  abont 
500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  18,547,  of  whom  231 
were  colored.  The  surface  is  nneven,  being 
mountainons  toward  the  east,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  Laurel  hill,  an  extreme  western 
ridge  of  the  All^hanies ;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  pasaes  throngh 
the  B.  W.  part  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  111,800  bnshela  of  wheat,  S01,S2S  of 
Indian  com,  148,072  of  oats,  23,772  of  pota- 
toes, 0S,8Se  lbs.  of  wool,  S4G,6T8  of  butter, 
and  12,030  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,238 
horses,  8,110  cattle,  17,871  sheep,  and  7,8S4 
swine;  7  tlonr,  3  Ininber,  and  2  wooUen  mills, 
and  8  tanneries.    Capital,  Morgantown. 

■OHWHTSIIS  (Or.  /iBvofvaiTai^  from  /tSvoc. 
einffle,  and  fifric,  nature),  the  followers  of  £u- 
tyches,  who  mcuntained  that  in  Christ  there  is 
"  only  one  nature,  that  of  the  incarnate  word," 
his  human  nature  having  been  absorbed  by  the 
divine.  Eutychea  had  been  led  to  maintain  the 
mixture  or  confounding  of  the  divine  and  ha- 
man  natures  in  Christ,  against  Nestorius,  who 
taught  that  "  the  divine  nature  was  not  incar- 
nate in  Jeans,  but  only  attendant  on  him,  be- 
ing superadded  to  his  already  formed  hnman 
nature."  Entyches  was  warmly  supported  by 
the  monasteries  of  ConstaiitJnople,  ana  by  those 
of  Egypt,  beaded  by  Diosourus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria. Hia  opinion,  condemned  in  448  at 
.Constantinople,  was  reaffirmed  by  the  "robber 
inrnod  "  of  Ephesas  In  449,  through  the  in- 
nuenoe  of  Dioscnms  and  his  partiaana,  aided 
by  the  abbot  Baranmas  and  his  Syrian  monks, 
but  especially  through  the  active  aopport  of 
the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  This  decision  was 
reversed  in  461  by  the  general  council  of  Chal- 
oedon,  which  de«^«ed  that  after  the  incarnation 
the  one  and  same  Ohrist  anbaiata  in  both 
natores  without  mixture,  change,  division,  or 
separation.  This  decimon,  which  the  Enty- 
chians  termed  sheer  Neetorianism,  only  made 
them  more  tenocions  of  their  doctrine.  Hence 
they  were  called  Monophysites  by  their  op- 
ponents, who  in  turn  were  denominated  indis- 
oriminately  Diophysites  or  Nestorians.  The 
great  patriarchal  sees  of  Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
and  Antioch,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  numerous 
monaateries  of  monks  tainted  with  Eutyohian- 
ism,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Monophy- 
ritea,  and  tbeee  ciCiee,  with  their  dependent 
churches,  were  for  a  long  time  scenes  of  the 
most  aoandalouB  and  sanguinary  violence.  The 
perpetnal  interference  of  the  Greek  emperors 
in  tneological  dilutes,  as  it  had  not  a  little 
helped  the  growth  of  the  Neetorian  and  Enty- 
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oontribnted  also  to  perpetuate 
the  division  between  the  orthodox  and  the 
Monophysites.  The  usurper  Basiliscns  in  47S 
was  the  first  emperor  to  issue  doctrinal  edicts 
obligatory  on  all  upholding  Monophysitism. 
In  477  the  emperor  Zeno  gave  his  support  to 
the  Catholics,  and  in  483  be  published  a  doc- 
trinal compromise  called  Senctieon,  which  was 
oondemnetl  at  Borne  and  rejected  by  both 
parties.  Every  attempt  at  reunion  thencefor- 
ward made  by  the  imperial  authority  only 
served  to  widen  the  breach.  The  emperors 
JnsUn  and  Justinian  employed  alt«mat«ly, 
without  success,  meaanres  of  conciliation  and 
aeverity.  While  Justinian  tried  to  win  the 
Oatholics  by  proacriblng  the  writings  of  Origen 
favorable  to  the  Uonophysites,  ne  irritated 
them  by  condemning  what  ia  known  as  the 
"  three  chapters,"  namely,  passages  from  three 
Antiochian  church  teachers,  tainted  with  Nes- 
torianism,  but  justified  at  Ohsloedon.  At  the 
same  time  Justinian's  wife  Theodora  was  a 
most  ardent  propagandist  of  Uonophysittam. 
The  general  council  of  Constantinople,  con- 
vened in  COS  by  that  emperor,  created  uremedi- 
able  diviuon,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Uonophysite  tenets,  and  on  the 
other-  by  the  violence  done  to  Pope  Vigilina, 
and  the  condemnation  of  the  "three  chapters." 
The  Monophysites,  in  the  mean  while,  had  fall- 
'  among  themselves  \  aome  (the  Seve- 


of  Christ.  By  adopting  the  latter  doctrine 
Justinian  made  On  £64)  a  last  attempt  to  draw 
over  the  Monophysites,  but  with  no  other 
result  than  to  cause  a  new  split  among  the 
Oatholio  bishops.  Under  his  snoceasoT  the  ef- 
forts to  make  the  Monophysitea  accept  the  de- 
crees of  Ohaloedon  were  given  up,  and  they 
organized  as  an  independent  body.  The  leal 
of  Jacobus  Baradfeus,  who  in  £41  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Edessa,  gave  them  in  Syriaand  Meso- 
potamia a  permanent  organization,  with  a  pa- 
triarch, claiming  to  be  the  le^tlmate  successor 
of  the  Antiochian  patriarchs,  at  their  bead. 
They  also  received  from  him  the  name  Jacob- 
ites, by  which  they  were  thenceforth  commonly 
called.  (See  Jaoobites.)  As  early  aa  S37,  the 
bishops  of  Armenia  rejected  at  a  national  synod, 
under  the  presidency  of  their  patriarch  Nersea, 
the  decrees  of  Ohaloedon,  ana  organized  on  a 
Monophysitjo  basis  an  independent  church. 
(See  AsNEinAii  Chcrcb.)  In  E^pt  nearly  all 
the  chnrohea  adopted  Monophysitism;  the  few 
adherents  of  the  imperial  decrees  were  called 
Melcbitea  (i.  «.,  roymiata),  while  the  Monophy- 
sites received  the  name  of  Coptic(i.e.,  Egyptian) 
Christiana.  (SeeCoPTS.)  WiththiBlatterbranch 
of  Monophysitism  the  Abyssinian  church  is  in 
organic  connection.  Some  smaller  branches 
of  these  four  Monopbysitio  churches  spread  in 
other  parts  of  western  and  in  central  Aida,  but 
without  attaining  to  any  importance. — The  his- 
tory of  the  Monophysites  is  most  amply  treated 
of  by  Walch,  in  bis  KeturhUtorit,  vols.  vL, 
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vii,  and  viii.  An  ext«n«Te  extract  from  this 
work  is  given  in  SobrOokb's  £irch«ng«»ehiehte, 
vol.  iviii.  Writings  and  fragments  of  the  partj 
leaders  are  contained  in  Mai'*  Scriptorvia  Vete- 
nini  Jfeta  ColUctio,  vol.  viL,  and  SpicUegmm 
Bomanwn,  vol.  vii.    (See  Monothbute8.} 

WHIWOU,  a  seaport  town  of  Italy,  in  tha 
provinoe  and  SB  m.  S.  E,  of  the  city  of  Bari, 
on  the  Adriatio;  pop.  abontia.OOO.  Jt  is  the 
aae  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathttdral  with  a  fine 


to  WD  haa  two  liarbors,  which  amommodate  large 
vwsels,  bat  one  of  them  ia  exposed  to  the  N,  £. 
wind,  which  often  blowa  with  groat  violence 
in  the  Adriatic.  There  are  extensive  manu- 
factories of  eottoD  and  linen  clotha.  Ahont  8 
m.  from  the  town  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  sea- 

Cart  Egnatia,  which  was  early  the  see  ct  a 
ishop  and  was  deatroj'ed  in  the  9th  centarj. 
■ONOIHHXIXS  (Gr.  /mnStJilTai,  from  /^vof, 
■ingle,  and  SlTtav,  to  will),  the  name  of  a  sect 
which  maintained  that  in  Ohriet  there  was  but 
one  will  and  one  voluntary  operation,  while 
they  admitted  the  ilootrine  of  two  whole  and 
distinct  natures  after  the  incarnation.  The 
origin  of  Uonothelitism  was  due  to  the  effort 
made  by  the  emperor  HcracUoB  to  conciliate 
the  numerous  Monophysite  churches.  (See 
UoNOPHYSiTBa.)  At  the  aurasstion  of  Sergius, 
patt^aroh  of  Constantino  pie,  a  profession  of 
faith  was  drawn  up  affirming  that  in  Ohrist 
there  is  "  only  one  mode  of  willing  and  work- 
ing," and  this  was  embodied  in  689  in  an  im- 
penal  edict  called  Etthait.  Gyrus,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  at  the  instance  of  Sergius,  made 
this  formula  a  part  of  a  doctrinal  compromise, 
which  was  adopted  by  an  assembly  of  Mono- 
physite bishopa  held  in  that  city,  and  thus  led 
to  the  reunion  of  a  large  number  of  Uono- 
pbyidtA  churches.  Sophroniun,  then  a  priest 
of  Alexandria,  strenuonsly  but  vainly  opposed 
the  adoption  of  this  formula ;  and  beiug  soon 
afterward  chosen  patriarch  of  Jemsalem,  he 
denounced  the  compromise  in  his  inangnral 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  Christendom.  Sergius 
therenpon  wrote  to  Pope  Honorius  I,  requeat- 
ing  him  to  use  his  authority  with  Sophroniua, 
ana  forbid  the  n»e  of  formnlos  expressing 
the  existence  in  Ohrist  of  two  wills  and  two 
voluntary  operations.  To  this  request  Hono- 
rius BBsentcd.  (See  Honobiits.)  But  after 
his  death  (63S),  the  bishops  of  Rome  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and 
a  new  decree  of  the  emperor  Constans  II., 
called  T)/pot  (646),  designed  to  enforce  peace 
by  a  pronibition  of  the  controversy,  had  not 
the  desired  effect.  The  first  council  of  Latcmn 
(619)  nnder  Pope  Uartin  I.  condemned  the 
Honothelites  and  the  two  Imperial  lawa.  The 
pope  suffered  imprisonment  and  died  in  exile 
for  this  decree,  bnt  some  years  later  (680)  the 
sixth  ceoumenioal  council,  bold  at  Oonatanti- 
nopie,  recognized  in  Ohrist  two  wills  made  one 
by  the  moral  sabordination  of  the  human.  The 
Moncthelites  obtuned  once  more  a  traorient 
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victory  nnder  Ptulippicna  Bardaaee  f711-'18), 
who  had  been  brought  np  by  the  patriarch  lu- 
oariuB ;  bat  after  the  deration  of  Anaatarina  II. 
to  the  throne,  all  the  Monothelites  were  forced 
to  anbmit,  and  the  sect  muntained  itself  only 
in  a  corner  of  Asia,  outside  of  the  ByzanUn* 
bonndaries,  until  the  12th  century,  when  they 
united  with  the  Roman  Oatholic  dmroh.  (See 
Mabohitbs.) — A  history  of  the  Monothelite 
heresy  was  written  by  Oomhefis,  in  his  A^^etO' 
arium  Patrum,  vol.  ii.  (Paria,  1648). 

■ONffnEMlTJ  (Or.  f^vof ,  single,  and  rp^i/ta, . 
opening),  an  order  of  implac«ntal  msmmala; 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  tiie  in-- 
testinal,  generative,  and  urinuy  organs  oyva 
into  a  common  cloaca,  aa  in  birda  and  repblea. 
The  order  includes  the  omitborhynohus  and 
the  porcupine  ant-eaters  {eehOiuij,  from  Ana- 
tralia  and  Tasmania.  They  are  the  lowest 
mammals,  and  have  many  charaotors  of  birds 
and  reptilee  in  their  structure  and  mode  of 
reprodnction ;  they  have  no  abdominal  pouch, 
but  the  marsupial  bones  are  present;  at  the 
top  of  the  breast  bone  is  an  epistemum  with 
lateral  arms  forming  the  chief  support  of  th« 
scapular  arch,  on  the  top  of  which  the  true 
clavicles,  like  the  furcnlar  bone  of  birds,  are 
situated ;  the  coraooid  bones  extend  also  to  th« 
sternnm,  and  are  surmounted  by  epiooracoid 
bones;  in  the  scapular  arch,  ther^ore,  they 
resemble  in  some  respects  birds,  in  others  liz- 
ards and  enalioaanrians.  The  eyes  are  very 
small,  the  external  ears  absent,  and  the  face 
projects  in  the  form  of  a  naked  beak,  withont 
teem  or  soft  movable  lipa ;  the  teeth  are  re- 
placed by  small  bomy  plates;  some  autbora, 
as  Wagner,  have  ranked  them  among  edentatee. 
The  feet  are  five-toed,  with  long  nails ;  the 
males  have  a  long  spur  on  the  hind  leg^  the 

Sroove  of  which  communicates  with  a  glan- 
alar  organ,  whose  secretion  has  been  erro-- 
noonaly  supposed  to  be  poisonona ;  the  mam- 
mary orifices  are  mere  slits  in  &e  sUn  of  tiie 
abdomen,  without  elevated  nipples,  and  the 
female  sexnal  organa  resemble  those  of  birds ; 
the  young  are  bom  alive,  and  are  suckled  as 
in  other  mammals;  the  csecum  is  small;  the 
lungs  are  spongy  and  oellular,  and  enclosed 
in  a  thoracic  cavity  separated  from  the  abdo- 
men by  a  diaphragm ;  in  the  brain  there  is  no 
eorput  ealloium,  and  the  bigeminal  bodies  are 
simple.  (Sec  OBitiTHoRBmfOHiis,  and  Pobqo- 
pijo  Ant-Eatkb.) 

■OXKEUJ^  a  town  of  Bidly,  in  the  provinoe 
and  4  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Palermo,  on  a 
steep  hill  called  Monte  Oaputo;  pop.  about  16,- 
000.  Jt  is  the  seat  of  an  archhiahop,  and  has 
one  of  the  most  tmpodng  cathedrals  of  Sicily, 
containing  the  tombe  of  several  Norman  kings 
of  the  12th  century.  There  is  a  brisk  trade 
in  com,  oil,  and  fruit  raised  in  the  vicinity. 
Mcnreale  grew  up  around  a  splendid  Benedic- 
tine abbey  and  church  (now  the  cathedral) 
founded  by  the  Norman  king  William  the  Good 
in  1174,  and  took  its  name  (Royal  Honnt)  from 
its  royal  origin. 
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■MBO,  ftlmiJfT.  on  English  anBtomirt,  bom 

in  London,  Sept.  19,  16flT,  died  in  Edinburgh, 
Jnlj  10, 1T6T.  In  1T30  he  began  at  Edinburgh 
B  oonrse  of  lectnrea  on  anatomj  and  materia 
medioa,  which  were  the  first  re^ar  lectures 
on  Uie  medical  Eoieneea  ever  dehverad  in  that 
city.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Edinburgh  (oo- 
nlt7  of  medicine  in  1721,  Dr.  Monro  was  ap- 
pointed profeaeor  of  ■JDatomj.  The  roytl  in- 
urmary  of  Edinburgh  waa  fonnded  under  his 
direction,  and  he  lectured  there  on  mrgicol 
science  till  1T59,  when  he  resigned  Ub  lectore- 
ahip  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  waa  the  author 
of  Bcreral  treatises  on  physios.  The  father's 
moat  important  work  is  "Osteology,  or  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bones"  (1TS6), 
which  was  translated  into  many  foreign  Ian- 
guagee.  Some  of  his  contribntions  to  scien- 
tific ionmals  were  reprinted  under  the  titles 
"Medical  Essays  and  Observationa "  end  " Es- 
says Physical  and  Uterary."  Bis  complete 
works,  edited  by  his  son  Alexander,  with  a 
memoir  by  his  s^  Donald,  were  published  in 
£dinbargli  In  1761. 

■ONKO^  the  name  of  17  connties  in  the 
United  States.  L  A  N.  W.  connty  ol  New 
York,  bounded  S.  by  Late  Ontario  and  drained 
by  the  Genesee  river ;  area,  6B3  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1B70,  117,868.  The  surface  is  generally 
level,  with  a  slight  inclination  toward  the 
lake.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  New  York  Central  and  ser- 
eral  other  railroads,  and  the  Erie  and  Gene- 
see Valley  canals.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  1,001,630  bushels  of  wheat,  809,- 
261  of  Indian  com,  1,817,950  of  oats,  480,968 
of  barley,  960,698  of  potatoes,  134,184  of  peas 
and  beans,  70,096  lbs.  of  tobacco,  S37,864  of 
hope,  886,448  of  wool,  1,681,000  of  butter, 
80,S68  of  obeeee,  and  74,403  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  17,101  horsee,  16.168  milch  cowa, 
18,173  other  cattle,  70,046  sheep,  and  17,S7l 
swine.  There  were  1,160  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, employing  tl0,9fi1,06O  capital, 
with  annual  products  amoanting  to  $23,745,- 
407.  The  chief  industries,  besides  a  large 
nnmber  of  nnrseriea  for  fmit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  plants,  were  17  manufactories  of 
a^onltnral  implements,  19  of  boots  and  shoes, 
65  of  carriages  and  wagons,82  of  men's  clothing, 
1  of  edge  tools,  30  of  famitnre,  4  of  hat«  and 
c«pa,  23  of  iron  castings,  wrought  iron,  Ac., 
17  of  machinery,  8  of  paper,  4  of  perfnmer? 
and  fancy  goods,  89  of  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
iron  ware,  17  tanneries,  80  flour,  17  saw,  and 
4  planing  mills,  8  distilleries,  and  18  brewer- 
ies. Capital,  Rochester.  IL  An  £.  county  of 
Pennsylvania,  separated  from  New  Jersey  by 
the  Delaware  river;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  18,862.  The  surface  in  Bome  parts  is 
monntainoQS,  and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
rich.  Limestone  and  slate  are  found.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  snd 
Western  rtulroad.  The  chief  productions  in 
1870  were  87,062  hushels  of  wheat,  72,424  of 
rye,  170,040  of  Indian  corn,  118,470  of  oats. 
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79,160  of  buckwheat,  108,816  of  potatoes, 
12,0S»  lbs.  of  wool,  266,168  of  bntter,  and 
17,678  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,870  horaee, 
4,206  milch  ouws,  8,718  other  cattle,  8,974 
sheep,  and  0,441  swine ;  12  fiouT,  14  saw,  and 
a  woollen  mills,  and  12  tanneries.  Capital, 
Stroudsburg.  1D>  A  8.  county  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, bordering  on  Virginia,  drained  by  Green- 
brier and  New  rivers;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  11,124,  of  whom  1,008  were  colored. 
It  has  an  elevated  surface,  and  is  bonnded  E. 
and  S.  by  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  gra^nKcounties  in  the  state.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  N. 
part  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
02,817  bushels  of  wheat,  11,820  of  rje,  170,721 
of  Indian  corn,  69,062  of  oats,  12.164  of  pota- 
toes, 128,221  lbs.  of  tAbacco,  26,664  of  wool, 
163,040  of  bntter,  and  5,388  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  2,060  horses,  8,006  milch  cows, 
7,169  other  cattle,  11,017  sheep,  and  6,747 
BWine.  Capital,  Onion.  If.  A  central  connty 
of  Georgia,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river 
and  drained  by  several  branches ;  area,  870  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,218,  of  whom  10,804 
were  colored.  The  aurface  is  diversified,  and 
much  of  the  soil  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  grnnite, 
and  plumbago  are  found.  The  county  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Macon  and  Western  railroad. 
The  chief  productions  in  1870  were  36,617  - 
bushels  of  wheat,  241,251  of  Indian  com, 
21,2e8  of  oata,  86,188  of  sweet  potatoea, 
66,692  of  butter,  and  10,484  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  1,041  horses,  1,789  mules  and 
asses,  2,173  milch  cows,  686  working  oxen, 
3,486  other  cattle,  1,754  sheep,  and  11,018 
swine.  Capital,  Forsyth.  T>  A  B.  county  of 
Florida,  forming  the  W.  half  of  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  bounded  W.  by  tbe  galfof 
Mexico,  8.  W.  by  the  hay  of  Ponce  de  Leon, 
N.  by  the  Calooeahatchie  river,  and  N,  E. 
by  uike  Okeechobee  ;  area,  8,060  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  6,e07,  of  whom  1,026  were 
colored.  In  the  8.  part  of  the  coun^  lie  the 
"Thousand  Isles,"  and  the  Florida  Keys  are 
mostly  included  in  it.  The  surface  is  mainlj 
flat  and  marshy,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the 
Everglades.  The  orange  and  the  cocoa  palm 
are  indigenous.  The  productions  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  and 
most  of  the  population  centres  at  Key  West. 
In  1870  the  county  contained  14,606  cattle. 
Capital,  Key  West.  ¥1.  A  8.  W.  county  of 
Alabama,  drdned  and  bounded  8.  W.  by  the 
Alabama  river;  area,  680 aq.m.;  pop.  in  1670, 
14,214,  of  whom  7,572  were  colored.  The 
surface  is  moderately  nneven  and  partly  occu- 
pied by  pine  forests.  The  chief  productionain 
1870  were  382,466  bushels  cf  Indian  corn, 
44.788  of  sweet  potatoes,  6,172  hales  of  cotton, 
4,668  lbs.  of  wool,  46,087  of  butter,  and  10.626 
salons  of  cane  molasses.  There  were  1,068 
horses,  975  mules  and  eases,  8,134  milch  cowa, 
1,184  working  oxen,  6,406  other  cattle,  8,287 
sheep,  and  10,746  swine.  Capital,  Claiborne. 
TIL  A  N.  E.  connty  of  Miadssippi,  bordering 
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on  Alsbuna  and  interaacted  bj  tlie  Tombigbee 
river;  area,  about  700  gq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1870, 
22,681,  of  whom  14,000  were  colored.  The 
Barfdoe  is  a  plain,  with  few  trees  and  covered 
witli  rank  grasa.  The  soil  ie  a  rich  caloareouB 
loam.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  and  its 
Aberdeen  branch  pasa  through  it.  The  chief 
produotiona  in  18T0  were  12,24B  bushels  of 
wheat,  415,168  of  Indian  corn,  6S,8S1  of  aweet 
potatoes,  47,880  lbs.  of  butter,  and  8,66S  bales 
of  cotton.  There  were  1,934  horses,  2,084 
mules  and  aasea,  8,45S  milch  cows,  4,BS8  other 
cattle,  4,272  aheep,  and  19,699  swine.  Cap- 
ital, Aberdeen.  \UL  Ad  E.  connt]'  of  Ar- 
kansas, bounded  6.  W.  bj  White  river ;  area, 
1,040  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S70,  6,880,  of  whom 
8,200  were  colored.  The  surface  ia  generally 
level,  and  much  of  it  occupied  by  cypress 
awampB.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mempliis 
and  Little  Rock  railroad.  The  chief  produo- 
tiona in  1S70  were  184,868  bushels  of  Indian 
oom,  and  7,884  bales  of  ootton.  There  were 
1,336  horses,  893  molea  and  asses,  1,926  miloh 
oowa,  871)  working  osen,  2,892  other  cattle, 
634  sheep,  and  10,210  awine.  Capital,  Law- 
renoeville.  IX.  A  S.  E.  county  of  Tenneasee, 
bordering  on  North  Carolina;  area,  GOO  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  ISTO,  12,689,  of  whom  1,236  were 
colored.  It  is  druned  by  Tellico  river,  an 
affluent  ot  the  Little  Tennessee.  The  Dnaka 
or  Bmoky  mountdn  lies  on  the  8.  E.  border. 
The  Boi]  is  moderately  fertile.  The  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Georfpa  railroad  passes 
Uirough  iL  The  chief  productiooa  in  1870 
were  118,768  bushels  of  wheat,  416,010  ot  In- 
dian corn,  66,367  of  oats,  16,324  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  2,177  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2,884 
horsag,  2,689  miloh  cowa,  6,416  other  cattle, 
8,846  sheep,  and  18,432  swine.  Capital,  Ifadi- 
aonviile.  Xi  A  S.  county  of  Kentucky,  bor- 
dering on  Tennesaee  and  drained  by  the  head 
streams  of  Big  Barren  river  and  by  the  Cum- 
berland river ;  area,  600  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
9,281,  of  whom  789  were  colored.  The  sar- 
faoe  is  diversified  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
chief  prodaotions  in  1870  were  87,867  bush- 
els of  wheat,  747,660  of  Indian  corn,  112,276 
of  oat^  13,649  of  Irish  and  11,8B9  of  sweet 
potatOM,  674,696  lbs.  of  tobacco,  83,368  ot 
wool,  and  121,664  of  batter.  There  were  4,686 
horses,  2,148milchcowa,  6,178  other  cattle,  II,- 
606  sheep,  and  16,137  awine.  Capital,  Tomp- 
kinsviUe.  XL  A  8.  E.  connty  of  Ohio,  sepa- 
rated from  West  Virginia  by  the  Ohio  river ; 
area,  420  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  26,779.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  well  timbered.  It  con- 
tains beda  of  coal,  and  some  iron.  The  chief 
productioDB  in  1B70  were  161,012  bushels  of 
wheat,  629,846  ot  Indian  com,  806,426  of  oats, 
98,678  of  potatoes,  2,846,626  Iba.  of  tobacco, 
168,066  of  wool,  624,887  of  butter,  and  18,091 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  7,060  horses,  8,368 
miloh  cowa,  10,048  other  cattle,  42,198  sheep, 
and  18,661  awine ;  29  mannfactories  of  cheese, 
7  of  furniture,  1  of  woollen  goods,  12  tanning 
and  durying  establishments,  7  flour  mills,  7 


saw  mills,  and  1  planing  mill.  Capital,  Woods- 
field.  Xn>  A  8.  W.  connty  of  Indiana,  water- 
ed by  White  river  and  iU  braoohes;  area,  420 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,169.  The  sarface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  Louisville,  New 
Albany,  and  Western  railroad  passes  throu^ 
it.  The  chief  productiona  in  1670  were  130,- 
048  bushels  of  wheat,  464,276  of  Indian  com, 
106,416  of  oats,  43,146  of  potatoes,  16,94?  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  49,798  of  wool,  253,078  of  but- 
ter, and  7,811  tons  of  bay.  There  were  4,612 
horses,  8,461  milch  cows,  6,666  other  cattle,  18,- 
272  sheep,  and  18,614  swine ;  G  manufactories 
of  carriages,  1  of  wagon  material,  1  of  agrionl- 
tnral  implements,  2  ot  woollen  goods,  1  pla- 
ning mill,  13  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  8  currying 
establishments,  and  5  flour  mills.  Capital, 
Bioomington.  XIIL  A  S.  W.  oonnty  of  Illi- 
nots,  bonnded  E.  by  the  Koskaskia  river,  and 
W.  by  the  Uissiseippi ;  area,  860  aq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870, 13,983.  The  surface  is  moderately  nn- 
even,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  produo- 
IJons  in  1670  were  661,767  bushels  of  wheat, 
648,718  of  Indian  oorn,  163,461  of  oats,  67,- 
119  of  potatoes,  103,063  lbs.  of  hotter,  and 
6,348  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4,306  horeea, 
3,716  milch  cows,  1,616  otber  cattle,  2,080 
sheep,  and  13,386  swine;  6  manufactories  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  1  brewery,  and  7  flour 
mills.  Capital,  Woterioo.  XIT.  A  8.  E.  coun- 
ty of  Hichigon,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and 
Ohio ;  area,  640  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  37,488. 
Huron  river  forma  the  N.  £.  boundary,  and 
it  u  intersected  by  Raisin  river.  The  aurfooe 
is  level  and  diveraifled  b^  prairies  and  wood- 
lauds.  Tbe  valley  of  Raisin  river  is  oelebrar 
ted  for  fertility  and  beanty.  The  connty  ii 
traversed  by  the  Flint  and  Pin  Maranette  and 
the  Lake  8hore  and  Michigan  SoutDem  rail- 
roads.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1870  were 
349,086  busheU  of  wheat,  899,688  of  Indian 
oom,  260,918  of  oats,  368,373  of  potatoes, 
164,421  lbs.  of  wool,  894,266  of  butter,  and 
44,696  tons  of  hay.  There  were  7,601  horses, 
7,983  milch  cowa,  8,776  other  cattle,  86,982 
sheep,  and  13,677  swine;  6  maunfactoriea  of 
agrioultaral  implements,  10  of  brick,  28  ot  car- 
riages and  wagons,  1  of  tobacco  and  anufi,  8 
floor  mills,  10  tanneries,  88  saw  mills,  and  8 
diatilleries.  Capital,  Monroe.  XT.  A  8.  W. 
county  of  Wiaoonnn,  watered  by  the  La  Grosae, 
Lemonweir,  and  Kickapoo  rivers  and  other 
streams;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1670,  16,- 
660.  The  sarface  is  undulating  or  broken,  and 
the  soil  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwonkee,  and  8t.  Paul,  and  the  West  Vfia- 
consin  railroads.  The  chief  produdjons  in 
1870  were  478,447  basbels  of  wheat,  183,119 
of  Indian  com,  291,469  of  oats,  91,686  of  pota- 
toes, 479,209  lbs.  of  hops,  39,323  of  wool,  891,- 
476  of  batter,  and  80,813  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  8,282  horses,  4,631  milch  cowa,  6,688 
other  cattle,  13,341  sheep,  and  6,413  swine;  6 
manufactories  of  carriages  and  wagons,  2  of 
clothing,  8  of  cooperate,  3  of  raocliinery,  1 
of  wr^ping  paper,  8  of  saddlery  and  hamesB, 
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1  of  voollens,  14  saw  mille,  and  6  floor  mills. 
O^titol,  Sparta.  Xfl.  A  8.  oouatj  of  Iowa, 
drain«d  by  Hveral  ore«ke ;  area,  480  eq.  m. ; 
pop.  'id  ISTO,  12,724.  The  earfaoo  U diversified, 
occupied  partly  b;  prairies,  and  the  soil  ia  fer- 
tile. The  tiurliDgtiOiL  and  Uiasonri  River  rul- 
road  and  the  Central  railroad  of  Iowa  pass 
through  it.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  IGS.SIG  bosfaela  of  wheat,  704,692  of 
Indian  com,  185,173  of  oats,  64,078  of  pota- 
toes, 72.063  lbs.  of  wool,  282,4G2  of  butter, 
and  21,206  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6,122 
horeee,  4,0B7  milch  cows,  9,271  other  cattle, 
21,166  sheep,  and  21,789  Hwine ;  I  woollen,  4 
flonr,  and  6  saw  mills.  Capital,  Albia.  XfIL 
A  N.  K  conntj  of  Missouri,  watered  hj  Salt 


The  surface  consists  in  part  of  rich  nndnlating 
prairies.  The  countj  aboonds  in  ooal,  llmo- 
stone,  and  freestone.  It  is  trayersed  by  the 
Hannibal  and  MoI}ertj  diTision  of  the  Tole- 
do, Wabash,  and  Western  rdlroad.  The  chief 
productions  in  1670  were  104,060  bnehels  of 
wheat,  689,137  of  Indian  corn,  804,376  of  oata, 
187,091  lbs.  of  tobacco,  68,772  of  wool,  246,- 
976  of  bntter,  and  13,686  tons  of  bay.  There 
were  9,766  horses,  2,989  mules  and  assbs,  6,818 
milch  cows,  18,346  other  cattle,  26,088  sheep, 
and  80,820  swine.    Capital,  Paris. 

lOE)  a  city  and  the  coanty  seat  of  Mon- 
,,  Michigan,  sitnated  on  both  banks  of 
tne  nver  Raisin,  2  m.  above  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Erie,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ship 
ouial,  and  on  the  Michigan  Southern,  the  Flint 
and  Fin  Marquette,  and  the  Canada  Soothem 
railroads,  82  m.  B.  S.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop.  in 
1860,  2,813;  in  1860,  3,892;  in  1870,  5,086; 
in  1874,  6,782.  The  harbor  is  good,  and  is 
protected  by  points  of  land  jnttJng  out  from 
the  river.  The  rarronnding  coantry  is  fertile. 
The  dty  has  many  snbstantial  bnok  btooka, 
hendaome  reddencea,  and  fine  shade  trees,  and 
a  park  has  been  laid  ont  in  the  centre  of  the 
badness  portion.  The  river  affords  exoellent 
water  power,  and  there  are  several  fonnder- 
iee  and  machine  shops,  wa^n  and  carriage 
■hops,  three  prist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two 
plaster  mills,  three  sash,  door,  and  blind  fac- 
tories, a  cabinet  and  fumitare  factory,  a  paper 
mill.  Sea.  There  are  fonr  extensive  nnrsenes, 
and  166  acres  of  land  in  vineyards.  Near  the 
city  is  a  deposit  of  sand  from  which  large 
quantities  are  shipped  to  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling, 
and  other  points,  for  iJie  manafaetare  of  glass. 
Monroe  is  the  seat  of  a  yonng  ladies'  collegiate 
instttnte,  established  in  1851,  and  having  in 
I878-'4  8  instraotors,  109  students,  and  a  libra- 
ry of  1,800  volumes.  There  are  a  national 
bank,  three  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Lnther- 
an  schools,  a  onion  school,  several  ward  schools, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  seven  churches. 
— The  first  permanent  settlement  here  was 
made  by  a  small  party  of  Canadians  in  1784, 
who  called  the  place  Frenchtown.  The  first 
American  settlement  was  probably  made  about 


1708.  In  1813  it  was  the  scene  of  the  massa- 
cre of  several  hundred  American  prisoners  by 
the  Indian  allies  of  the  British.  Itbegantogrow 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  its  name 
was  changed  in  honor  of  President  Monroe. 

HONBOE,  Jaace^fth  president  of  the  United 
States,  born  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va,,  April 
28, 1758,  died  in  New  York,  July  4, 1881 .  His 
father  was  Spence  Monroe,  a  planter,  descend- 
ed from  Capt.  Monroe,  an  ofilcer  in  the  army  of 
Charles  I.,  who  emigrated  with  other  cavsliers 
to  Virginia  in  1662.  He  was  educated  at  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary  college,  which  he  left  in  1776 
to  enter  the  army  as  a  oadtt.  Soon  afterward 
he  was  commissioned  lieutenant,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign  on  the  Hudson. 
In  the  attack  on  Trenton,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  detachment,  he  captured  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish batteries.  Un  this  occasion  he  received 
a  ball  in  the  shoulder,  and  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy.  As  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  ho  served  in  the  cam- 

Eaigna  of  1777  and  1778,  and  distinguished 
imself  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  German- 
town,  and  Monmouth.  By  accepting  the  place 
of  ude  to  Lord  Stirling  he  lost  his  rank  in 
the  regular  line.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
enter the  army  as  a  commiE^oned  officer,  he  re- 
turned to  Virginiaand  began  to  study  law  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  When  the  British  sppeared 
soon  afterward  in  Virginia,  Monroe  exerted 
himself  in  organizing  ue  militia  of  the  low- 
er conntles;  and  when  the  enemy  proceeded 
southward,  Jefferson  sent  him  as  military  com- 
missioner to  the  army  in  South  Carolina.  In 
1782  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  Vir- 
(pnia  from  the  connty  of  King  George,  and  was 
appointed  by  that  body,  although  but  28  years 
of  age,  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  In 
1788  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress  for 
three  years,  and  took  his  seat  on  Dec.  1 3.  Con- 
vinced that  it  was  impossible  to  govern  the 
conntry  nnder  the  old  articles  of  contedera- 
don,  he  advocated  an  estendon  of  the  powers 
of  oongress,  and  in  1786  moved  to  invest  that 
body  with  authority  to  regulate  trade  between 
the  states.  The  resolution  wan  referred  to  a 
committee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  and  a 
report  was  made  in  favor  of  the  messore.  Tliis 
lea  to  the  convention  at  AuDapolis,  and  the 
subsequent  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. Monroe  tdso  exerted  himself  in  devising 
a  syst«m  for  the  settlement  of  the  public  landa, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  comraisdon 
to  decide  upon  the  boundary  between  Massachn- 


Misdasippi  river,  demanded  by  Spain.  In  1785 
be  married  a  daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortrigbt 
of  New  York,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  Having  served  ont  his 
term,  and  being  ineligible  for  the  next  three 
years,  Monroe  settled  in  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
In  1787  he  was  reelected  to  tiie  general  assem- 
bly, and  In  17S8  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
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Virginis  convention  to  decide  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  He  was  one 
of  the  minoritj  who  opposed  the  instrument 
as  sabraitted,  beiog  apprehensive  that  without 
amendment  it  would  confer  too  much  power 
apon  the  general  government.  The  conroe  of 
the  minoritf  in  convention  was  approved  bj 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and 
Monroe  was  choaea  United  States  senator  in 
1790.  In  the  senate  be  beoame  a  prominent 
representative  of  the  anti-federal  part^,  and 
acted  with  it  till  his  term  expired  in  1T94.  In 
May  of  that  year  he  received  the  appointment 
of  minister  plenipotentiarj  to  France,  and  was 
received  in  Paris  witli  entiiusiastio  demonstra- 
tions of  respect.  His  marked  exhibition  of 
sfmpsthj  with  the  French  repnblic  displeased 
the  adrainistratioD.  John  Jt,j  had  been  sent 
to  negotiate  a  treat;  with  England,  and  the 
coarse  pursaed  bj  Monroe  was  considered  inju- 
dicions  and  reprehensible,  as  tending  to  throw 
serioQS  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
negotiations.  On  the  conolusion  of  the  treaty, 
bis  alleged  future  to  present  it  in  its  trne  char- 
acter to  the  French  government  excited  anew 
the  displeasnre  of  the  cabinet;  and  in  Aagust, 
1796,  he  was  recalled,  under  an  informal  cen- 
sure. On  his  return  to  America  he  published  a 
"  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Executive  in  the 
Foreip  Affairs  of  the  United  States"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1799),  which  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  the  administration ;  but  Mon- 
roe remained  npon  Kood  terms  with  both  Waah- 
ington  and  Ji?.  Ue  was  governor  of  Virginia 
from  1799  to  1802,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term 
was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
French  government  to  negotiate,  in  conjonc- 
tioo  with  the  resident  minister,  Mr.  Livingston, 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  or  a  right  of 
depot  for  the  United  States  on  the  Mississippi. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  Paris 
the  ministers  secured  for  $]5,000,OCK)  the  en- 
tire "territory  of  Orleans"  and  "district  of 
Lonisiana."  In  the  same  year  he  was  commia- 
rioned  minister  plenipotentiary  to  England, 
and  endeavored  to  conclnde  s  convention  for 
the  protection  of  neutral  righta,  and  ogdnst 
the  impressment  of  seamen.  In  the  midst  of 
these  negotiations  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  Madrid,  as  minister  estraordinary  and  pleai- 
potentiory,  to  adjust  the  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  in  relation  to  the 
bcnndaries  of  the  new  purchase  of  Looiaiana. 
In  this  he  failed,  and  in  1806  he  was  recalled  to 
England  to  act  witli  Mr.  Pinkney  in  further 
negotiation  for  the  protection  of  neutral  rights. 
On  the  last  day  of  that  year  a  treaty  was  oon- 
oluded,  but  because  of  the  omission  of  any  pro- 
vision against  the  impressment  of  seamen,  and 
its  ambiguity  in  relation  to  the  otlier  great 
points,  the  president  sent  it  back  for  revisal. 
All  efforts  to  attain  this  failed,  and  Monroe  re- 
turned to  America.  The  time  was  approaoh- 
iaa  for  the  election  of  prerident,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  republican  partv  had 
brought  forward  Monroe  as  their  candidate ; 


but  the  preference  of  the  president  for  Madi- 
son was  well  known,  Monroe  believed  that 
the  rejection  ot  the  treaty,  ond  the  predilection 
expressed  for  his  rival,  indicated  personal  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  ensued.  Jefferson 
candidly  explained  his  conrse,  and  showed  that 
his  preference  for  Madison  was  solely  based 
Qpon  solicitude  for  the  snocesa  of  the  party, 
the  great  majority  of  which  bad  declared  in  his 
favor.  The  misunderstanding  terminated,  and 
Monroe  withdrew  from  the  canvass.  In  1810 
be  was  agun  elected  to  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia,  and  in  1811  governor  of  the  oom- 
monwealth.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Madison  secretary  of  state,  and 
after  the  capture  of  Washington  in  1814  he 
was  appointed  to  the  war  department,  which 
he  tooK  without  relinquishing  the  former  posL 
He  found  the  treasury  eihansted  and  the  public 
credit  at  the  lowest  ebb;  bnt  he  set  about  tha 
task  of  infusing  order  and  efficiency  into  the 
departments  under  his  charge,  and  proposed 
an  increase  of  40,000  men  in  tiie  army,  by 
levying  recruits  thronghout  the  whole  country. 
His  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  defence 
of  New  Orleans;  and  finding  the  pnblio  credit 
completely  prostrated,  he  pledged  his  private 
means  as  subsidiary  to  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  enabled  the  city  to  succennlly 
oppose  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  He  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  President  Madison  in 
the  measures  for  the  retetablisbment  of  public 
credit  and  tlie  regulation  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  continued  to 
serve  as  secretary  of  state  to  the  end  ot  Madi- 
son's administration,  in  1817.  In  that  year  be 
succeeded  to  the  presidency,  by  on  electoral 
vote  of  188  ont  of  317,  as  the  candidate  of  the 
party  then  generally  known  as  democratic  r«- 
pnbUcans.  His  cabinet  was  as  follows :  John 
Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  secretary  of 
state ;  William  H.  Orawford  of  Georgia,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury;  John  0.  Ooihoun  of 
South  Carolina,  secretary  of  war;  Benjamin 
W.  Orowinshield  of  MMsacbusetts,  secretary 
of  the  navy ;  William  Wirt  of  Virginia,  attor- 
ney generaL  Oalbonn  and  Wirt  were  not  ap- 
pointed until  December,  1817.  On  Nov.  80, 
1818,  Secretary  Crowinshield  was  snoceeded 
by  Smith  Thompson  of  New  York,  who  on 
Dec  9.  182S,  was  succeeded  by  Samoel  L. 
Southard  of  New  Jersey.  Soon  after  hi*  in- 
auguration, President  MoDroe  made  a  tonf 
through  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  dnring 
which  he  thoroughly  inspected  arsenals,  naval 
depots,  fortifications,  and  garrisons;  reviewed 
military  compani^  corrected  public  abuses, 
and  studied  the  capabilities  of  the  coontrj  with 
reference  to  future  hostilities.  On  this  tour 
he  wore  the  undress  uniform  of  a  continental 
officer.  In  every  point  of  view  the  jonmey 
was  auspicious.  Party  lines  seemed  about  to 
disappear,  and  the  conntry  to  return  to  ita 
long  past  state  of  union.  The  preudent  was 
not  backward  in  his  assoranoea  of  a  strong  d«- 
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Bira  on  lus  part  that  mob  iboiild  be  the  case. 
The  oaurse  of  tbe  admimBtration  was  in  con- 
formity witli  these  assarancee,  and  Mcared  the 
enpport  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tie 
people.  The  great  body  of  reoommendatioiu 
m  the  president's  mesaagv  were  approved  by 
large  m^oritieB.  The  tone  of  debate  was  far 
more  moderate ;  few  of  the  bitter  crimiaationa 
which  had  been  the  fashion  in  the  past  were 
Dttered ;  and  the  period  became  known  as 
"the  era  of  good  fe«ling."    Among  the  im- 

Ertaat  events  of  the  first  term  of  President 
jnroe  were  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 
the  states  of  Misussippi,  Illinois,  and  Maine. 
In  1818  a  convention  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  relation 
to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  the  restoration 
of  slaves,  and  other  snbjects;  and  in  1819 
Spain  ceded  to  tbe  United  States  her  posaeB- 
Hons  in  East  and  West  Florida,  with  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  In  1820  Monroe  was  rejected 
prendent  almost  nnanimonsly,  receiving  !S1 
out  of  2Sa  electoral  votes.  On  Ang.  10,  1831, 
Hisaoori  became  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
after  prolonged  and  exciting  debates,  resulting 
in  the  celebrated  "Uissonri  compromise,"  by 
which  slavery  was  permitted  in  Hissonri,  bnt 
for  ever  prohibited  elsewhere  S.  of  the  parallel 
of  8S°  SO'.  Other  eventa  of  public  importance 
daring  the  second  term  of  President  Monroe 
were  the  recognition  in  1823  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Mexico,  and  the  provinces  in  South 
America  formerlynnderthedominion  of  Spdn; 
and  the  promnlgation,  in  his  message  of  Deo.  2, 
1838,  of  the  policy  of  neither  entangling  our- 
selves in  the  broils  of  Europe,  nor  anSering  the 
powers  of  the  old  world  to  interfere  with  the 
affurs  of  the  new,  now  generally  known  as 
the  "  Monroe  doctrine."  On  this  oooasion  the 
president  declared  that  tiny  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  European  powers  to  "extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere " 
would  be  re^^iraed  by  the  United  Statea  as 
"donfreroue  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  and 
would  accordingly  be  opposed.  On  March  4, 
1SS5,  Monroe  retired  from  office,  and  returned 
to  his  reeidenoe  of  Oak  Hill,  in  Loudon  co., 
Ya.  He  was  chosen  a  jastioe  of  tbe  peace, 
and  as  such  sot  in  the  county  oourt.  In  1B29 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Viwinia  conven- 
tion to  revise  the  old  eonstitntion,  and  was 
chosen  to  preelde  over  the  deliberations  of 
that  body;  tint  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign  his  post  in  the  convention,  and  to  re- 
turn to  Oak  Hill.  Pecuniary  embarrassment 
was  added  to  bodily  infirmity,  and  although  he 
had  received  |SCO,000  for  his  pnblic  services, 
he  was  in  his  old  age  harassed  by  debt.  His 
wife  died  in  leSO,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  removed  to  the  reeidenoe  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Samuel  L.  Gouvemeur,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  died.    In  1868  his  re- 
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of  government  at  an  important  period,  and 
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Bdmin!st««d  it  with  prudence,  discretion,  and 
a  single  eye  to  the  general  welfare.  He  w^t 
further  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  country.  He  en- 
couraged tbe  army,  increased  the  navy,  aug- 
mented the  national  defences,  protected  com- 
merce, approved  of  the  United  States  bank,  and 
infnsed  vigor  and  efficiency  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.  His  honesty,  good 
faith,  and  mmplicity  were  generally  acknowl- 
edged, and  disarmed  the  political  rancor  of  his 
strongest  opponents.  Madison  thonght  the 
country  had  never  folly  appreciated  the  robust 
nnderstanding  of  Monroe.  This  may  be  par- 
tially accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  never 
acquired  distinction  in  oratory.  In  person, 
Monroe  was  tail  and  well  formed,  with  a  light 
complexion  and  blue  eyes.  The  expressmn 
of  his  countenanc«  was  an  accurate  index  of 
his  ^mplici^,  benevoleuce,  and  integrity. 

KHIS  (Flem.  Bergm),  a  fortified  city  of  Bel- 
gium, capital  of  the  province  of  Hainaut,  on 
the  river  Tronille,  S2  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Brussels; 
pop.  in  18T1,  27,764.  It  communicates  with 
the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of  Mona,  and  is  con- 
nected by  railways  with  Brussels,  Namur,  and 
Valenciennes.  The  E.  side  is  protected  by 
two  large  ponds,  and  the  surrounding  country 
may  be  fiooded  by  admitting  the  river  Trouille. 
The  walls  are  in  the  form  of  a  polygon,  and 
have  five  gates  and  14  bastions.  The  princi- 
pal chnrch  is  that  of  St.  Wandm  (Waltrudes), 
a  tine  Gothic  edifice  begun  in  14S0.  Among 
other  principal  public  bnildings  are  tbe  castle, 
the  Gothic  town  hall,  court  bouse,  theatre, 
arsenal,  and  military  hospital.  Tbe  town  con- 
tains also  a  college,  whicb  in  1878  had  869  stu- 
dents, a  school  St  art,  a  public  library,  and  a 
society  of  art  and  science.  There  are  several 
salt  and  sugar  refineries.  In  the  vicinity  are 
coal  mines  which  give  employment  to  more 
than  SS,000  persons.  The  coal  basin  in  which 
the  city  is  situated  is  called  the  Borinage,  and 
the  minora  Boraina.  In  coal,  flax,  hemp,  grain, 
timber,  horses,  cattle,  and  manufactnres  an 
aotive  trade  is  carried  on. 

■OH^GNHK  (Fr.  nion,  my,  and  teigntvr, 
lord),  a  French  title  once  applieid  to  saints,  and 
subsequently  to  princes,  nobles,  certain  high 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  other  titled  per- 
sonages. Under  the  monarchy  the  danphin's 
eldest  son  was  styled  Monttif/ntur,  without 
any  addition.  The  title  is  now  given  only  to 
prelates.  The  Italian  moniignort  lias  a  similar 
signification. 

■OSraSBAT,  or  Ihatovnt,  a  mountain  in 
Oatalonia,  Spain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riv- 
er Llobregat,  in  the  province  and  about  SG  m. 
N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Barcelona.  It  is  about  34 
m.  in  circumference,  and  its  summit  consists 
of  several  ^ifigxA  serrated  peaks,  the  highest  of 
which  is  i,OGT  ft.  above  the  sea.  Far  up  tlie 
E.  side  stands  the  monastery  of  the  same  name, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  an  image  of  tbo 
Virgin,  sud  to  bare  been  made  by  the  apostle 
Lnk*  and  brought  to  Barcelona  in  A.  D.  60  by 
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tlie  spostie  Feter.  At  the  time  of  tlie  Moorish 
inva^on  it  was  hidden  in  the  hill,  bat  was  dis- 
covered in  6S0,  aud  on  a  spot  indicated,  oa 
wBB  wtserted,  bj  the  image,  a  chapel  was  bailt 
over  it  A  convent  was  founded,  trhich  was 
converted  into  a  BenediotiDe  monastery  in  976. 
The  chapel  which  now  contains  the  image  was 
founded  in  1693.  The  monastery  was  enp- 
presaed  in  IBSfi,  but  some  of  the  monks  were 
allowed  to  remain.  Several  fortifications  were 
made  on  this  moontain  during  the  peninsular 
war,  as  the  high  road  from  Manresa  aoroaa  the 
Llobregat  traverses  it.  There  is  a  multituie 
of  Bhrines  and  hermitages.  Abont  60,000  pil- 
grims and  tonrists  annually  visit  the  convent, 
and  dnring  the  f6te  of  the  Vir^n  in  September 
railw^  trains  and  omnibases  ran  continually 
from  BaroeloDa. 

■OWIEOR  (Fr.  tiurn,  my,  and  lieur,  air),  a 
French  title  of  gentlemen,  parallel  in  its  ori- 
ginal rignifloation  and  oae  to  the  female  title 
madantt.  Under  the  monarchy  it  was  applied 
without  the  addition  of  the  name  to  the  king's 
eldest  brother.  It  is  now  given  to  Frenchmen 
of  every  rank  and  condition.  Dnring  the  firat 
revolation,  and  for  brief  periods  in  1880  and 
ISM,  ntoiuMur  was  replaced  by  ci/o^«?i,  citiien. 

■O.XBOOH  (Arab,  maufim,  season,  cormpted 
by  the  Portngnese  into  monf^),  an  intertropical 
wind  which  blows  part  of  the  year  from  one 
point  of  the  compass,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  a  contrary  direction.  These  winds  are 
more  particularly  known  in  the  seas  adjoining 
the  great  Asiatic  continent  and  archipelago,  in- 
cluding Papua  and  the  N.  part  of  Anatralia, 
whence  theyeitend  to  about  Ion.  160°  E.  The 
causes  which  prodnce  them  are,  in  theory,  the 
Bomo  as  those  generally  supposed  to  cause  the 
trade  winds.  When  the  son  is  in  N.  latitude 
and  comes  over  a  large  portion  of  Arabia,  Hin- 
dostan,  Burmah,  and  Cochin  China,  and  these 
lands  become  heated  to  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  surrounding  equatorial  sea  and 
atmosphere,  the  cooler  ur  flows  toward  these 
regions ;  and  as  they  have  less  rotary  velocity 
than  the  latitudes  bordering  upon  the  equator 
whence  the  current  comes,  it  acquires  a  rela- 
tive N.  E.  direction  in  passing  to  the  north,  and 
is  called  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  when  the  land  is  cooled  by  the 
sun  being  in  8.  latitude,  the  regular  N.  E.  trade 
wind  prevails  throughoat  these  seas,  and  what 
is  called  the  N.  E.  monsoon  is  in  reality  the  N.  E. 
trade  wind.  South  of  the  equator  the  S.  E. 
trade  wind  continues  to  blow  over  all  that  part 
of  the  ocean  which  has  not  large  tracts  of  land 
to  the  sonth ;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  as  in 
the  Java  seas,  and  as  far  E.  as  New  Ireland, 
we  find  the  same  canses  operating  again,  and 
a  N.  W.  monsoon  taking  the  place  of  the  regn- 
lar  B.  E.  trade  wind  when  the  sun  has  south- 
ern declination.  These  general  laws,  with  tri- 
fling exceptions,  app^  to  all  monsoons;  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  8.  W.  monsoon  Wows  N. 
of  the  equator,  the  wind  blows  from  S.  K  in 
the  regtooe  S.  of  the  equator;  aud  when  the 


wind  blows  from  N.  E.  in  N.  latitude. 

■OHSnS,  a  term  limited  by  Isidore  Geof- 
froy  Saint-Hilure  to  the  complex  and  grave 
congenital  anomalies  of  conformation,  disagree- 
able to  the  sight,  rendering  difficult  or  impo*- 
sible  the  acoompliahment  of  certain  functions, 
and  producing  a  disposition  of  organs  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  ordinarily  presented  by  the 
species,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  involving 
change  in  the  form,  struoture,  volume,  posi- 
tion, and  number  of  parts.  Tliis  definition  ex- 
cludes simple  vices  of  conformation,  suoh  as 
bare  lip,  club  foot,  tissored  palate,  gigantic  and 
dwarfed  stature,  albinism,  and  bermaphrodi- 
tism.  The  phenomena  of  monstrority  were 
not  examined  in  a  philosophical  spirit  until 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and  tsa- 
bryology  could  be  brought  to  their  explana- 
tion ;  the  principal  workers  in  the  field  at 
this  period  were  the  elder  OeoSroy  Saint- 
Hilaire,  Serres,  and  MeckeL  The  history  of 
monsters,  or  teratology,  is  a  science  in  itself. 
In  the  fabnlons  period  of  this  science,  ending 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  mon- 
sters were  regarded  as  exhibitions  of  the  crea- 
tive power  of  God,  as  proofs  of  his  anger  and 
the  signs  of  some  approaching  pnblio  oalaniity. 
or  as  tiie  work  of  demons ;  ana  as  such,  by  the 
old  Greek  and  Boman  laws,  they  were  at  once 
put  to  death'  even  as  late  as  the  ITth  centnry 
they  were  eitlier  destroyed  or  shnt  up  from  bn- 
man  sight.  In  the  first  half  of  the  1  Sth  century 
the  causes  of  monstrosity  were  zealoosly  sonKbt 
for,  and  from  the  time  of  Hailer  the  science 
made  rapid  progress. — Many  forms  of  mon- 
strosity are  embryonic  conditions  rendered 
permanent  beyond  the  normal  period,  thna 
forming  a  aeries  comparable  to  the  ages  of 
the  fcetns  and  to  lOOlo^oal  diviaons  of  ani- 
mals; others  seem  to  b«  formed  by  excess  of 
growth,  according  to  the  theories  of  original 
excess  of  productive  power  or  eccentrio  de- 
velopment of  the  vascular  system;  doublemon- 
sters,  whether  partial  or  complete,  are  united 
by  homologous  surfaces,  side  to  side,  back  to 
back,  or  face  to  face,  each  internal  organ  of  one 
having  a  corresponding  organ  in  the  other ;  and 
the  laws  regulating  monstrosities,  whether  by 
excess  or  defect,  are  intimately  connected  with 
those  presiding  over  normal  organizationa.  It 
is  tme,  as  Goethe  says,  that  "it  is  in  her  mon- 
stroaities  that  nature  reveals  to  us  her  secrets." 
Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  {HUtotre  det 
anoraalia,  &c.,  3  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  18aS-~'6) 
makes  the  two  classes  of  single  and  compound 
monsters,  which  he  divides  into  orders,  tribes, 
families,  and  genera  on  the  Linniean  zoological 
plan;  in  the  first  class  he  places  all  such  as 
nave  the  elements  of  only  a  single  individual, 
and  in  the  second  those  which  have  the  parts, 
complete  or  incomplete,  of  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals. In  the  first  class  he  makes  thrw 
orders;  A.  Autonta,  or  suoh  as  are  capable 
of  sustaining  life,  sometimes  eztra-nterin^  by 
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thdr  own  organs,  tuTing  a  heart,  lungs,  almost 
all  the  digestive  orgaiu,  and  a  portioD  at  leiut 
of  the  head,  moat  of  the  body  remaining  STm- 
metrioal  and  nearlj  normal.  This  order  con- 
tains four  anbdiviaionB  or  tribes;  I.,  in  which 
the  limbs  are  modified  bj  deficient  development 
or  by  fn^on,  or  are  absent;  II.,  in  which  the 
viaoera  of  the  trnnk  are  more  or  less  serionsly 
displaced  and  exteroal,  the  limbs  normal,  in- 
capable of  extra-uterine  life ;  III.,  in  which 
the  principal  anomalies  are  in  the  crsniam  and 
brain,  the  modifications  of  the  face  and  limbs 
being  of  secondary  importance ;  the  brun  is 
deformed,  incomplete,  partially  or  wholly  out- 
ride the  oranial  cavity,  or  even  entirely  absent, 
with  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  arch  of 
the  skull ;  this  includes  an  extensive  series  both 
in  man  and  animals,  among  others  the  so- 
called  anencephaloQB  fcetoges,  all  incapable  of 
life  beyond  a  few  boars  or  perhaps  d^s;  in 
some  the  spinal  canal  is  largely  open,  and  the 
spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  brainalraent;  IV.,  in 
which  the  face  is  more  defurmed  than  the  cra- 
ninm,  the  nasal  apparatus  being  atrophied  or 
displaced,  bringing  the  eyes  near  together,  or 
the  central  region  of  the  face  ao  deficient 
that  the  ears  are  joined  on  the  median  line; 
this  inclndee  the  one-eyed  monsters,  like  the 
faboloaa  Polyphemus,  and  rhinencephalons 
fcetnses ;  all  these  die  speedily  from  the  imper- 
fection of  the  brain,  it.  Otnpha/oriUt,  living 
a  merely  vegetative  life  ceasing  with  the  sepa- 
ratioo  from  the  parent,  many  of  the  organs 
being  absent  and  the  existing  ones  very  imper- 
fect with  abnormal  and  nusymmetriciU  forms; 
these  include  the  pareuoephaloas  and  acepha- 
lous fcetases,  the  former  having  some  traces  of 
craninm,  bnt  Do  heart  snffictent  to  circulate 
blood,  and  the  latter  destitute  of  head  except 
the  merest  rudimenta,  often  having  neither 
neck  nor  chest,  and  but  few  of  the  abdominal 
organs;  they  never  reach  the  full  term  of  ges- 
tation. 0.  Paratitet,  indnding  the  imperfect 
products  of  conception  commonly  called  moles ; 
they  are  irregular  in  form,  composed  princi- 
pally of  bones,  teeth,  hairs,  and  fat,  having  no 
ombilical  cord,  and  implanted  directly  on  the 
parent  organs,  where  they  live  a  vegetative  and 
parasitic  life ;  in  most  cases  these  appear  to  be 
a  deformed  and  abnormally  developed  placenta, 
with  a  few  remains  of  the  prematurely  dead 
embryo ;  they  have  been  found  attached  to  the 
ntems  and  the  ovaries,  and  the  gestation  has 
usually  been  much  prolonged,  even  to  years, 
some  of  the  second  teeth  having  been  seen  in 
their  substance. — In  the  second  daas,  or  that  of 
compound  monsters,  the  double  ones  he  divides 
iato  autotitairet,  in  which  the  two  individuals 
present  the  same  degree  of  development,  each 
baving  an  equal  share  in  the  life  common  to 
both,  a  union  of  two  autotiUM ;  and  parati' 
tairet,  composed  of  two  very  unequal  or  dis- 
similar individuals,  one  complete  and  the  oth- 
er imperfect,  and  the  latter  capable  of  living 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  The  tribes 
of  the  autotHairti  are:   L  That  in  which  the 
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individuals  are  nnited  only  in  a  single  region, 

the  duplioity  being  complete  in  eVery  other 
part.  This  tribe  is  naturally  sutidivided  into 
two  families,  acoordine  as  the  umbilicus  is 
double  or  single;  in  the  former  belong  the 
double  monaters  nnited  by  any  portion  of  the 
trunk  or  head,  like  the  famoua  Jlungarian  sis- 
ters, Helen  aud  Jndith,  joined  bock  to  bach  by 
the  thighs  and  loins;  these  were  bom  in  1701, 
and  lived  to  their  38d  year;  they  had  neither 
the  some  temperament  nor  character,  and 
Helen  was  larger,  better  looking,  more  active, 
intelligent,  and  genUe  than  her  sister;  they 
were  vei^  fond  of  each  other,  performed  some 
physiological  acts  in  common  and  others  sepa- 
rately, and  were  sick  and  died  together.  Two 
black  children,  called  the  Carolina  sisters, 
Christina  and  Millie,  nnited  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  backs,  have  been  exhibited  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  and  SnTope;  in  1B69, 
wlien  they  were  18  years  old,  they  were  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health.  A  full  description  of 
them  is  given  iu  the  "  Boston  Medical  and  Bur- 
gical  Jonmal "  for  July  6,  1669,  from  which  It 
appears  that  the  hips  are  so  far  separated  that 
on  one  side  two  fingers  can  be  passed  in  be- 
tween them,  there  being  only  a  crease  on  the 
other  side.  The  call  to  evacoate  the  bowels 
and  bladder  ia  simultaneous,  and  the  intestinea 
must  therefore  unite  not  far  above  their  ter- 
mination; there  is  a  single  anus  and  rectum 
between  the  anterior  limbs,  and  the  two  ure- 
thral orifices  and  vpginffi  open  into  a  common 
vulva.  The  mammary  development  is  good, 
though  the  chests  are  considerably  deformed 
from  spinal  cnrvoture;  menstruation  is  regu- 
lar. If  hunger  and  thirst  be  felt  in  boih  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  through  nerrona 
connections.  Thej  are  two  individnals,  psy- 
chologically, morally,  and  legally;  one  may  be 
awake  and  the  other  aslce|i ;  their  general 
health  is  good,  the  weight  being  110  lbs., 
about  equally  divided  between  thcro ;  their 
expresnon  is  cheerful,  manners  agreeable,  and 
intelligence  above  the  average;  they  sing  to- 
gether with  good  effect.  They  are  inclined  to 
rest  on  the  back  legs,  and  walk  upon  these, 
or  upon  all  four,  moving  sidewiee;  the  front 
legs  are  a  little  the  shortest,  from  the  elevation 
of  the  front  hips  from  spinal  cnrvatDre ;  they 
can  walk  rapidly,  and  even  waltz.  They  ar« 
nnited  by  the  aacrum,  and  probtbl  j  by  the  low- 
er lumbar  vertebra;  both  feel  a  touch  upon 
the  lower  limbs,  indicating  that  the  sensory 
nerves,  from  the  posterior  columns,  mingle 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine;  bnt  the  motor 
nerves,  from  the  anterior  columns,  are  so  dis- 
tinct that  one  cannot  move  the  limbs  of  the 
other.  (Bee  AnnaUi  ^hygUm  pTillique,  Paris, 
April,  1874.)  To  the  family  with  a  single  nm- 
bilicns  belong  such  as  are  joined  in  tlie  hypo- 
gastric and  sternal  regions,  front  and  rides  of 
thorax,  and  sometimes  even  by  the  neck  and 
jaws.  Among  those  united  by  the  xiphoid  re- 
gion of  the  sternum  were  the  Siamese  twin 
brothers,  Chang  and  Eng,  having  a  angle  nia> 
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Ulions  in  the  oentre  of  the  moderate-eized  con- 
necting prbcesB,  Tfao;  were  born  in  1811, 
were  exhibited  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
tha  United  States,  and  died,  within  a  few  houra 
of  each  other,  in  North  Caroitna,  Jan.  17, 
1874;  each  was  married,  and  had  several  chil- 
dren, none  of  whom  were  roonaters.  Tlie; 
were  physiologically  distinct,  having  different 
forms,  strength,  tastea,  and  diapoaitiona ;  their 
phjsical  funotiooa  were  performed  aeparatelj; 
the  siokneBH  of  one  did  not  affect  the  other; 
beace  there  conld  not  have  been  an;  free  in- 
terchange of  drooUtions.  In  the  connecting 
enaiform  cartilage,  the  post-mortem  ezaminS' 
tion  abowed  that  the  band  oontuned  foar 
peritoneal  poaches,  two  of  which  met  and 
overlapped  on  the  median  bne,  and  that  their 
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livera  and  hepatic  vcMela  communicated,  .hoagh 
not  freely,  indicating  that  any  attempt  during 
life  to  separate  them  wouid  probably  have 
proved  fatal;  whether,  had  there  been  time 
and  opportunity,  the  aeparation  of  the  living 
from  the  dead  would  have  been  fatal,  may  ad- 
mit of  donbt.  Chang  died  first,  probably  of 
cerebral  dot,  daring  the  night;  when  Eng 
awoke  and  fonnd  his  brother  dead,  his  fright 
and  the  consequent  nervons  abode,  acting  on 
nn  enfeebled  heart,  prodaced  a  fatiil  syncope. 
There  was  a  region  of  common  sensibility  in 
the  median  line  of  the  band.  Though  these 
lived  to  the  age  of  68  years,  in  the  last  named 
members  of  the  gronp  the  anomaly  ia  generally 
incompatible  with  e^a-nterine  life.  Tribe  11. 
oomprisea  monaters  in  which  the  individoals 


are  distinct  at  tlia  pelvic  extremity,  bat  con- 
nected in  the  head  and  sometimes  in  the  whole 
Bupra-nmhilical  region.      In  one  family  the 
bodies  are  united  from  the  ambilicas  npward, 
with  the  head  more  or  Lees  completely  doable, 
in  some  with  the  two  faces  directly  opposite ; 
as  far  as  known,  this  deformity  is  incompatible 
with  life.     In  another  family  the  trunks  are 
joined  above  the  umbilicus,  with  a  single  head 
bearing  but  few  marks  of  duplicity,  and  with 
two  or  four  thoradc  limbs ;  both  these  families 
occur  in  man,  but  the  latter  very  rarely.   Tribe 
III.  indndes  such  as  have  the  head  donble,  but 
the  trunks  more  or  lees  united  into  a  single 
body  and  two  lower  eitremities;    sometimea 
the  bodies  are  distinct  from  the  ombilians  np- 
ward,  with  generally  a  rndimentary  third  lower 
limb;  in  others  tlie  heads  are  united 
behind,  but  show  two  (aces  in  front. 
In  the  partuitairet  the  smaller  and 
less  perfect  individual  may  be  at- 
tached near  the  umbilicus,  or  very 
far  from  it,  and  may  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  head  without  body;  in  aom« 
cases  the  monster  seems  a  sin^ 
body,  with  supernumerary  jaws,  por- 
tions of  the  head,  or  extremities; 
and  in  tiie  least  perfect  of  all  the 
aooeasory  growth  is  included  within 
the  principal  body.     The  parautic 
growth,  from  its  small  size,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  birth,  and  anch 
monsters  have  not  only  lived  to  be 
adults,  hut  have  become  parents  of 
well  formed  offspring.    Most  authors 
deny  the  existence  of  triple  monsl«ra, 
but  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire  admits  it, 
regarding  the  qnsdmple  and  quiotn- 
ple  oases  as  fabulona. — Considering 
the  whole  number  of  births,  mon- 
strosities are  rare ;  after  man  they 
are  most  common  in  the  hog,  ox,  cat, 
sheep,  dog,  and  chick.    Uany,  if  not 
or  Chuff,    most,  monsters  give  no  indication  of 
nmbiual    anomalous  formation   in  the  oourse 
'1  I^F^    <*'  gestation,  and  they  are  most  tre- 
ipper    qnently   born  of   mothers   in   good 
..  —I  BM    iiealth    and    who    have   previously 
had  normal  children ;  females  which 
bring  forth  twins  have  been  fonnd  roost  liable 
to  prodnce  monsters,  the  separate  amnioUB  of 
each  from  contif^ity  favoring  the  confusion  or 
blending  of  parts;  the  birth  is  nsually  preroa- 
tnre,  though  sometimes  long  after  the  natural 
time.     The  hereditary  transmission  of  mon- 
strosity is  very  rare,  even  when   the   repro- 
ductive functions  are  nnimpaired.    The  female 
sex  seems  to  predominate,   taking  the  whole 
range  of  monsters.     Honatrosity  is  more  com- 
mon and  extraordinary  in  the  vegetable  than 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  easier  derange- 
ment and  displacement  of  parts;  yet  even  here 
it  is  subject  ta  and  explicable  by  the  laws  of 
normal  vegetable  growth;  some  hotauista  oon- 
rider  double  flowers  and  other  similar  products 
arinng  from  peculiar  culture  as  monsters,  and 
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sooh  u  tbeae  are  perpetanted  by  seed.    Uoii~ 

Btroaitj  may  be  doe  to  u)  abMUoe  of  f ormatioD ; 
H>  an  arr«Bt  of  development,  an  embryonic 
structnre  remaJntng  permanent;  to  an  exceea 
of  development;  and  to  a  uiioa  of  part^  more 
or  less  norm^,  belonging  to  different  individ- 
nals.  Prof,  J.  Wyman  ("Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  1867),  in 
B,  paper  on  symmetry  and  homology  In  limba, 
draws  attention  to  the  analogy  between  sym- 
inetry  and  polarity,  illustrating  hia  remarks  by 
fignreB ;  he  thus  explains  both  nornial  and  ab- 
normal development,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
double  monsters.  Though  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  the  action  of  slight  oanses,  of  momentary 
oontinnance,  popnlarly  believed  to  be  connected 
with  monstrons  or  imitative  growths,  still  the 
artificial  prodaotion  of  variously  deformed  and 
imperfect  chicks  by  tbe  shaking,  or  molpodtion, 
or  nimatQral  treatment  of  eggs,  shows  that  ap- 
predable  external  causes  may  occasionally  be 
aatisfactoriJy  traced ;  it  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  prolonged  nnfavorable  circnmstan- 
cea  during  pregsanay  may  lead  to  monstrons 
growths. — See  the  works  quoted  by  Qeofiroy 
Saint-Hilaire,  and  the  papers  of  G.  J.  Fisber, 
M.  D.,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  New  York 
Medical Sodety"(ieM-'6).  (See iKEiTOLooT.) 

MmROKT,  bfMnaad  4e,  a  French  chron- 
icler, bom  in  Oambrai  abont  1890,  died  Jnly 
20,  14S8.  He  filled  several  offices  in  Oambrai, 
being  bailiff  of  the  chapter,  provost  of  the  dty, 
and  Dailiff  of  WalMnooart.  His  obromcle  is 
in  two  books,  extends  from  1400  to  1444,  and 
comprises  an  account  of  the  capture  of  raris 
and  the  conqnest  of  the  French  monarchy  by 
Henry  V.,  and  of  the  wars  which  resnlted  in 
the  ezpnluon  of  the  English  from  most  parts 
of  France,  Bis  style  has  none  of  the  anima- 
tion and  pictoresqueneas  of  Froissart,  bnt  it  is 
marked  by  dignity,  simplicity,  and  aoonracy. 
The  latest  edition  is  that  of  L,  Don6t-d'Arcq 
(6  vols,  8vo,  Paris,  1867-82).  The  best  Eng- 
lish veruon  is  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Johnes  (13 
vols.  8vo,  London,  ISIO).  Appended  to  the 
earlier  editions  of  Monstrelet  are  two  spnrions 
books  oontinning  the  history  to  1467. 

■OITAQII,  BiMI,  an  English  lawyer,  bom  in 
London,  April  24,  1770,  died  in  Bonlogne, 
Nov.  27,  1861.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  John 
Montagu,  fonrth  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Miss 
Ray,  who  was  shot  in.  1779  at  Covent  Garden 
by  the  Rev.  James  Hacknian,  a  frantio  admirer. 
Basil  gradnated  at  Oambridge,  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1798,  and  acqaired  a  large  practice 
in  cases  of  bankruptcy.  He  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  that  literary  circle  of  which  Cole- 
ridge was  a  leader,  and  became  a  convert  to 
the  pohtical  theories  of  Godwin.  In  1808 
Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  made  him  a  com- 
missioner of  bankrupts.  Impressed  with  the 
evils  of  the  law  administered  in  his  court,  he 
published  a  yearly  detail  of  its  pemicions  re- 
sults, and  ultimately  indoced  its  amelioration. 
0nder  the  new  law  Mr.  Montagu  was  appointed 
acoonntant  general,  in  which  capacity  ne  com- 
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pelled  the  bank  of  England  to  pay  interest 
(never  previously  demanded)  on  the  moneys 
that  had  been  deposited  there  by  his  court. 
Ua  published  40  volumes,  including  several 
against  capital  punishment,  and  left,  it  is  said, 
100  volumes  in  manuscript.  His  principal  pro- 
fessional work  is  "A  Digest  of  the  Bankrupt 
Laws"  (4  vols.  8vo,  London,  1806),  of  which 
several  editions  have  been  published.  Of  his 
editorial  works  the  most  important  is  his 
edition  of  "The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon"  (18 
vols.  6vo,  182{:>-'84),  the  last  volume  of  which 
contains  a  "Life  of  Bacon"  by  the  editor. 

■OHTIGD,  Edmrt  Wsrtty,  an  English  author, 
born  at  Wharncliffe,  Yorkshire,  in  October, 
1718,  died  in  Padua,  May  2,  1776.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Edward  Wortloy  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagn.  He  ran  away  from  school, 
and  went  as  a  cabin  boy  to  Spain,  whence  he 
was  sent  back  to  England  by  a  British  consul. 
He  was  next  committed  to  the  charge  of  a 
private  tutor,  and  sent  to  travel  on  Uie  con- 
tinent On  returning  to  England  he  married  a 
woman  in  very  bumble  life,  aimost  old  enough 
to  be  his  mother,  lived  with  her  but  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  abandoned  her.  In  1747  he 
was  returned  to  parliament  for  Hnntingdon- 
sbire,  bnt  soon  became  so  involved  in  debt  that 
he  had  to  reagn.  He  went  to  France,  and 
thence  to  Italy,  where  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  from  Italy  to 
Egypt,  where  he  turned  Mohammedan.  He 
was  returning  t«  England  when  be  died.  He 
published  "Refieotions  on  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Ancient  Republics,"  the  authorship  of 
which  was  claimed  by  his  tutor,  Mti  Foster. 
His  "Autobiography'' was  published  in  1869 
(8  vols.  8vo,  London). 

■ONTAGII,  Bfaat^  an  English  aothoreaa,  bom 
in  York,  Oct  2,  1720,  died  in  Londoh,  Aug. 
2S,  1800.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr. 
Robinson  of  Horton  in  Kent.  In  1742  she 
married  Edward  Montagu,  a  grandson  of  the 
first  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  died  in  1776,  leav- 
ing her  a  large  fortune.  She  made  her  house 
a  favorite  resort  for  literary  characters,  and 
one  of  the  principal  places  of  meeting  ixf  the 
blue  stocking  club.  For  many  years  she  gare 
annual  dinners  on  May  day  to  the  chimney 
sweeps  of  London.  She  was  the  author  of 
three  "  Dialt^i^ea  of  the  Dead,"  published  with 
Lord  Ljttelton's  (1760),  and  wrote  an  "Essay 
on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakespeare" 
(1769),  in  refutation  of  the  criticisms  of  Vol- 
taire. Her  epistolary  correspondence  was  pub- 
lished by  her  nephew,  Matthew  Montagu  (2 
vols.,  1806).  See  also  her  life  as  illnstrated  by 
her  correspondenoe  in  "A  Lady  of  the  Last 
Centnry,"  Dy  Dr.  John  Doran  (London,  1672). 

■OKTIGV,  Lady  lUrj  WirtleT,  an  English  au- 
thoress, eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn  Pierrepont, 
duke  of  Kingston,  born  at  Thoresbv,  Not- 
tiughamshire,  about  1890,  died  Ang.  2'l,  1762. 
She  was  related  throagh  her  fatiier  to  Bean- 
mont  the  dramatist,  and  through  her  mother 
to  Yielding  the  novelist,  who  was  her  second 
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oondn.  Her  beaut;  and  wit  made  her  the  pet 
of  her  father,  and  she  acquired  the  elements  of 
Greek,  Iiatin,  and  Frenoli  vader  the  tuition  of 
her  brother's  preceptors.  At  the  age  of  12  she 
wrote  a  poetical  epistle  from  Jnlia  to  Ovid ;  at 
IS  she  was  meditating  the  establishment  of  an 
English  nnnnery,  and  was  correcting  her  eda- 
oation  b7  eitensive  reading;  at  20  she  made  a 
translation  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epiotetns. 
Meantime  she  lived  principally  at  Thoresby 
and  at  Aoton,  near  London,  and  as  the  eldest 
danghter  of  a  widower  presided  at  the  dinner 
table  and  exerted  her  social  powers  in  the 
entertainment  of  gaests.  In  1719  she  was 
privately  married  to  Edward  Wortley  Mon- 
tago.  A  disagreement  oonoeming  the  settle- 
ments bad  cansed  the  dake  of  Kingston  to  with- 
hold bis  consent,  and  the  nnion  did  not  prove 
happy.  They  Uved  in  the  oonntry  till  after  the 
accession  of  George  I.  in  1714,  when  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu joined  the  mmistry  as  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasiiT7.  Lady  Mary,  on  her  first  appear- 
ance at  8t.  James's,  was  hailed  with  nniver- 
•ol  admiration,  as  much  for  her  conversation 
as  for  her  beanty.  In  1716  she  accompanied 
her  hnsband  to  Oonstanlinople,  whither  ne  was 
sent  a*  ambassador  to  the  Porte  and  as  consul 
general  in  the  LevanL  Her  letters  descriptive 
of  the  oonrt  and  society  of  Vienna,  and  the 
ecenery  and  eustoms  of  the  East,  which  rank 
among  the  choicest  pnblicatione  of  their  claea, 
were  pnbliihed  surreptitfoasly  after  her  death 
(8  Tola.,  1T03),  nnder  cironmstances  which  af- 
forded no  guarantee  for  their  anthenticity ; 
this,  however,  is  in  general  proved  by  the  co- 
inoidencei  of  style  with  her  other  writings, 
though  the  text  has  been  tampered  with  and 
spurious  letters  introduced;  a  fourth  volume 
was  poblished  in  17ST.  At  Belgrade  she  first 
observed  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the 
emallpos,  by  which  malady  she  had  tost  an 
only  brother  and  her  ovn  floe  eyelaahei.  In 
I7l8  she  applied  the  process  after  earnest  ex- 
amination to  hM-  son  and  daughter;  and  on 
ber  return  to  England  the  experiment  was 
tried  at  her  saggeetion  on  five  persons  under 
sentence  of  deatli.  The  success  of  the  trial 
did  not  prevent  the  most  violent  clamors 
against  the  innovation.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
luid  she  had  taken  np  her  residence  at  Twick- 
enham, at  the  solicitation  of  Pope,  who  had 
been  one  of  ber  most  intimate  correspon- 
dents. A  rapture  soon  took  place  between 
them,  according  to  her  statement,  beoauee  she 
conM  not  refrain  from  laughter  when  at  an  ill- 
«hosen  moment  he  was  solemnly  and  passion- 
ately making  love  to  her ;  and  from  that  time 
he  treated  ner  with  constant  malice.  Bhe 
wrote  many  witty  verses.  In  1739  her  health 
wssdeclining  in  consecnence  of  a  cancer  which 
ultimately  proved  fatu,  and  she  went  abroad. 
She  took  up  ber  abode  in  a  deserted  palace  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Iseo,  in  Lombardy,  and  af- 
terward in  the  city  of  Venice,  where  she  was 
residing  when  ber  hnsband  died  in  1761.  She 
then  reHmied  to  En^and,  and  died  wlihln  a 
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year.  The  best  edition  of  her  "Letters  and 
Works"  (3  vols.,  London,  1887),  by  ber  great- 
grandson  Lord  Whamcliffe,  -containing  full 
biographical  notices,  was  critically  revised  for 
Bohn's  "Historical  Library"  by  Moj  Thomas 
(1861).  Her  letters  were  edited  by  Mrs.  a 
J.  Hale  (New  York,  1868). 

■OHTIGD^  a  S.  county  of  Texas,  separated 
from  Indian  territory  by  Red  river;  area,  900 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8S0,  of  whom  H  were 
oolored.  There  are  some  good  bottom  lands 
on  Red  river.  The  chief  produotions  in  1870 
were  3,478  bashels  of  wheat,  41,710  of  Indian 
com,  4,088  of  oat^  and  S1,S00  Ibe.  of  bat- 
ter. There  were  888  horses,  687  milch  oowa, 
10,182  other  cattle,  and  5,0S8  swine. 

XORTAIWE,  Cteta,  earl  of  Halifax,  a  Britoah 
ststesman,  bom  at  Horton,  Northamptonahire, 
AprUld,  1681,  diedMay  19,  171S.  Hia  fathei' 
was  &  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
Charles  was  destined  for  the  chorch,  and  waa 
sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  wrote 
there  in  1686  some  verses  on  the  death  of  King 
Oharlea  11.,  end  in  1687  joined  Prior  in  tiie 
composition  of  a  parody  in  prose  and  verse  on 
Dryaen's  "  Hind  and  Panther  "  nnder  the  title 
of  "  The  nind  and  the  Panther  Transversed  to 
the  Story  of  the  Oonntry  Monse  and  the  City 
Mouse."  He  dgned  in  1688  the  invitation  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  parliament,  and  soon  afterward, 
having  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Man- 
chester, gave  Dp  the  obnrcb,  and  porohaaed  the 
place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  ooandl.  In 
leSO  he  was  again  returned  to  the  house  of 
commons,  where  for  some  years  hie  life  was  a 
series  of  triumphs.  He  was  soon  called  to  the 
treasury  board  and  the  privy  conncil,  and  in 
1694  was  appointed  cbanoellor  of  the  ex- 
cheqner,  in  reward  for  having  devised  the  ea- 
tabbshment  of  the  bonk  of  England,  the  plan 
of  which  had  been  proposed  by  William  Fat- 
erson,  three  years  before,  but  not  acted  upon. 
Montague  was  the  originator  of  the  great  re- 
ootnage  act  (1695),  of  exchequer  bills  (1694), 
and  of  the  tax  on  windows.  On  May  1,  16flT, 
he  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasory,  and  K^ 
pointed  one  of  the  regency  during  the  king's 
absence  on  the  continent;  but  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  ministry  in  1666  he  was  removed 
to  the  eoditorsbip  of  the  excheqner.  In  1700 
he  was  created  Baron  Halifax.  In  April,  1701, 
he  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  togeth- 
er with  Portland,  Oxford,  and  Somers,  for  ad- 
vising the  king  to  sign  the  partition  treatiea 
and  for  other  alleged  ofienoes;  bnt  the  proee- 
cntion  was  dropped.  After  the  aocession  of 
Queen  Anne  he  was  accused  by  the  lower 
house  of  breach  of  trust  in  his  management 
of  the  public  acconnts  while  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  but  he  again  escaped  by  the  pro- 
tection of  the  house  of  lords.  He  proposed 
and  negotiated  the  union  with  Scotland  in 
1707,  ond  was  one  of  the  Judges  in  Sachever- 
ell's  trial,  when  he  voted  for  a  mild  sentenoe. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen  be  aoted  as  one  at 
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th«  rogents,  and  after  Uie  aooeMion  of  George 
I.  (1T14)  WM  made  earl  of  Halifax  aod  first 
c<»iimisaioner  of  the  treamrr. 

MNITAI6NE,  WkM,  aeiraieur  de,  a  French 
anthor  bom  at  the  ohAteaa  of  UoQt^gne, 
in  F^ngord,  Feb.  26,  ISSS,  died  there,  Sept 
18,  1698.  His  father  wsh  an  eoo«ntrio  fenaal 
Imtoh.  The  foang  Montaigne  waa  in  hia  in- 
fancy placed  under  a  Gemtan  tutor,  who  could 
not  apeak  French  and  waa  directed  to  confer 
with  hii  pnpit  onlj  in  the  clasdca]  tonvaee. 
The  eittjre  boaaehold  and  even  the  ardeana 
and  peasants  of  the  village  learned  Latin 
pbnwee  in  order  to  address  (he  yonthful  lord. 
At  the  age  of  six  he  was  able  to  convene  in 
Latin  with  ease,  and  his  stndy  of  Greek  had 
be^  transformed  into  a  game,  which  however 
he  never  mastered.  He  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  Gnienne  at  Bordeani,  uid  at  18  completed 
the  academical  coarse.  Love  of  liberty  and 
laziness  were,  he  says,  his  predominating  qnat- 
iUeB  through  life.  He  never  looked  over  hia 
accounts  nor  revised  his  raannsoripts;  wrote 
BO  badjj  that  often  he  oonld  not  read  bis  own 
tiand ;  never  toached  a  book  except  when  he 
was  weary  of  doing  nothing ;  had  an  Bmadng 
ignorance  of  common  things,  which  seemed 
mo  greater  in  consequence  of  hie  defective 
memory;  conld  not  remember  the  names  of 
bis  servants  nor  of  the  cnrrent  coins;  wonld 
read  a  book  as  new  which  he  had  scribbled 
over  with  notee  a  year  before;  wonld  forget 
bis  idea  while  on  the  way  to  the  library  to 
record  it;  knew  nothing  aboct  the  agrlonitn- 
ral  implMnento,  processes,  and  products  amid 
which  ne  grew  np :  and  conld  not  swim,  fence, 
carve,  gness  a  riddle,  saddle  a  horse,  nor  make 
a  pen.  He  oonfe«es  that  the  only  books  of 
•oUd  learniog  he  oonld  ever  seriously  devote 
himself  to  were  Plntarch  and  Seneca.  After 
qnitting  the  college  of  Gnienne  he  began  the 
stndy  of  law,  and  at  the  age  of  21  became  a 
oonnsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  an 
office  from  which  he  retired  in  1570.  There 
b^sn  his  friendship  with  Stienne  de  la  Bofltie, 
whom  be  bad  loved  before  meeting  him,  whose 
early  death  he  laments  in  one  of  the  finest  of 
Ids  essays,  and  whose  works  he  edited.  He 
waa  inclined  to  an  easy  nentrality  amid  the  re- 
ligioaa  and  political  conflicts  of  the  time ;  made 
freqnent  visits  to  conrt,  where  he  was  intim  ' 
nnder  snocesBive  raonarchs ;  married  at  the 
of  88 ;  and  at  the  age  of  88  retired  to  his  chA- 
tean.  He  soon  after  began  the  composition 
of  his  Bmait;  the  first  edition  appeared  in 
1580,  and  the  work  was  several  times  enlarged 
dnring  his  life.  At  his  death  he  left  two  cop- 
ies of  tiie  edition  of  1588  full  of  corrections 
and  additions,  which  were  Incorporated  in  tb« 
work  by  Mile,  de  Gonrnny  and  subsequent  ed- 
itors. SnSering  from  the  stone  enA  nephritic 
colie,  he  sonttht  relief  by  travel,  and  in  1G60- 
'81  visited  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
The  Jonmal  of  hia  tour  was  discovered  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1774,  after  being 
tombed  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  the  bimily 


chest  in  the  chitean  of  Montaigne.  The  hu- 
)  of  a  valetudinarian  seem  to  have  chiefly 
osaed  his  attention.  He  gauges  civiliza- 
tion by  the  resources  and  the  art  of  the  kitch- 
en. He  paHses  throngh  the  scenes  of  classical 
antiquity  with  scarcely  a  reference  to  any  Ro- 
man author.  His  vanity  appears  in  his  de- 
tailed accounts  of  attentions  received  from  the 
great,  aud  in  bis  delusion  of  the  burgomaster 
of  Angsburg  into  the  belief  that  he  and  his 
suite  were  a  company  of  knights  and  barons. 
Some  of  his  desoriptiona,  especially  of  what  be 
saw  in  Rome,  are  made  with  curioas  feUdty. 
On  his  return  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux, which  office  he  held  for  fonr  years, 
maintaining  peace  in  a  time  of  disorder ;  and 
after  retiring  to  his  domain  in  the  very  focoa 
of  civil  war,  he  refosed  to  tortiir  his  house, 
leaving  it  "to  the  stars  to  gnard,"  and  after- 
ward boasted  that  his  bold  frankness  had  con- 
jured away  all  dangers  from  it.  In  1C88,  while 
in  Paris  HDperintending  the  publioation  of  hia 
Euait,  he  was  employed  to  mediate  between 
Henry  of  Navarre,  irfterward  Henry  IV,,  and  the 
duke  of  Guise.  He  left  no  sons,  and  by  his  will 
anthoriied  Cbarron  to  aasume  his  family  arms. 
His  Euai»,  to  which  atone  he  owes  hie  reputa- 
tion, profess  to  have  i)een  purely  a  work  of 
amnsement.  Informal  and  irregnlsr,  they  offer 
the  first  modem  examples  of  essays  or  at- 
tempts in  distlDotioD  from  finished  works.  In 
an  age  of  pedants,  Montaigne  appeared  as  the 
antagonist  of  literary  conventtonaliBm,  and  de- 
fled  the  pretenalona  of  emdition.  His  aaga- 
oions  treatment  of  every-day  life,  rich  and  vig- 
orous language,  easy  and  indulgent  gayety, 
genial  egotism,  snd  minute  confeeeions,  are 
among  the  obarms  of  his  work.  He  employed 
the  language  of  Christianity,  and  both  Catiio- 
lics  ana  I^oteetants  have  claimed  his  sympa- 
tbies;  yet  a  practical  heathenism  pervades  his 
philosophy.  He  was  a  kind  of  imperfect  Boo- 
rates,  tbe  cross-examiner  of  his  generation, 
taking  nothing  on  trust,  and  hating  pretenocL 
yet  too  careless  and  selfish,  and  not  pure  and 
thorough  euongh,  to  ^ve  his  ideas  effect.  A 
monoment  to  nim  was  inangnrated  in  Bor- 
deanx,  Bept.  6,  18G8.— The  latest  editions  of 
the  ^lai*  are  one  containing  notes  of  all  the 
oommentators,  collected  by  J,  V.  Le  Clerc, 
vrith  a  preface  by  Prfivost-Paradol  (a  vols. 
Svo,  Paris,  1866);  one  by  Coarbet  and  Royer 
in  Lemerre'a  new  collection  of  great  writers 
(1872  «t  teq.) ;  and  one  reprinted  from  the  edi- 
tion of  1688  with  annotations  by  H.  Motbeau 
and  B.  Jouanst  (4  vols.,  1874-'0).  See  also 
DoemntnU  infdiU  tur  jfanlaiffne,  by  Payeo 
(4  vols.,  lS4T-'66),  and  6tvdet  tur  let  Ettait  dt 
Jfon(<ivn«,byAlphonseLeveaui(1878).  Thej 
were  several  times  translated  into  English,  and 
very  frequently  reprinted,  in  the  17th  and  18th 


Shakespeare,  is  in  the  British  museum  with 
his  aut^(r»ph.  One  of  the  best  biographies  of 
Montaigne  u  by  Bayle  St.  John  (London,  1867). 
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■ONTILUT,  HIc    Bee  Dahobiait. 

■ONTlLEHBniT.  L  Marc  K»f  4e,  marqais,  a 
French  militor/  engineer,  born  in  Angoul6tne, 
July  16,  1T14,  died  Mardi  39,  1800.  He  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  PuitoD, 
early  entered  the  army,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  oampaigna  of  Italy  and  Flanders, 
and  in  1741  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  eaooes- 
aion.  He  devoted  himself  to  military  science, 
in  1747  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
BoienccA,  and  established  fonnderies  for  caating 
cannon.  Hii  innovatione  in  the  art  of  fortifi- 
cation were  opposed  by  the  French  engineers, 
bat  all  doubts  were  dispelled  by  his  anccesBfol 
oonstmction  of  the  fort  of  B6.  He  was  also 
employedin  the  fortifications  of  Anhlam,  Blral- 
ennd,  and  the  islands  of  Ais  and  Ol^ron.  He 
became  a  partisan  ot  the  revolntion,  and  relin- 
qnished  bis  pension  in  favor  of  the  nations! 
convendon.  Dnriag  the  rdgn  of  terror  he 
obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  an  ac- 
tress and  novelist,  and  married  the  danghter 
of  an  apothecary.  He  had  given  np  to  the 
government  his  fonnderies,  without  reoeiving 
any  equivalent,  and  was  involved  in  farther 
di^onltiea  by  the  pnbhcation  of  his  works,  his 
TarioUB  experiments  for  the  improvement  of 
the  military  art,  and  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money.  He  had  also  executed  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense and  presented  to  the  govenmient  varions 
models  relating  to  fortifications  and  artUlery. 
His  servioea  as  a  mihtary  reformer  were  pnb- 
licly  acknowledged  by  the  convention  sna  by 
the  conncil  ot  600,  and  some  inadequate  pecu- 
niary relief  was  afforded  htm.  He  wrote  on 
the  campaign  of  17S7,  on  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d'Aore,  and  a  historiosl  essay  on  the  foonding 
of  cannon,  and  contributed  valuable  memoirs 
to  the  Academy.  His  great  work.  La  fortyfiea- 
lion  pen>endieulaire,  ou  PArt  AifeiaU  rupi- 
riewdVoffm*\f{n  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1778-'0B), 
with  iUnstrations,  absorbed  a  large  portion  of 
his  fortane.  His  system  of  detached  forts  in- 
angnrat«d  a  new  era  not  oaly  in  fort^cation, 
but  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortreesea  and 
in  strategical  science  generally,  Hia  principles 
were  adopted  in  the  fortifications  of  Ehren- 
breitsteln,  Cologne,  Sebsitopol,  Croostadt,  and 
Cherbourg,  in  the  batteries  at  the  entrance  of 
Portsmonth  harbor,  and  in  most  modem  forts 
for  harbor  defence.  (See  Fobtivioatidv.)  U, 
Outa  Farki  Rwi  de,  count,  a  French  states- 
man, grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London, 
May  29, 1810,  died  in  Paris,  March  18,  1870. 
He  received  his  university  education  in  Paris, 
and  in  his  t9tli  year  pabHshed  a  small  work 
on  Sweden.  In  1880  he  became  the  associate 
of  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  in  founding  and 
editing  Z'jlrsnir,  went  with  them  to  Rome  to 
plead  their  own  cause  in  18S1,  and  on  his  re- 
tam  opened,  with  Lacordaire  and  De  Oonx,  a 
free  Oatholie  school  in  Paris,  which  waa  closed 
by  the  police.  The  directors  were  arraigned 
before  an  inferior  conrt  for  infringing  the  or- 
dinances on  pablio  instruction ;  hot  Montalem- 
bert,  having  mesnwhUe  become  a  member  of 
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the  ohamber  of  peers,  transferred  his  case  to 
that  conrt,  and  delivered  there  in  his  own  de- 
fence his  first  public  speech.  The  papal  oen- 
snre  which  fell  npon  Lamenosis  a  few  years 
later  strengthened  Montatembert's  attachment 
to  the  church,  withont  shaking  his  liberal  con- 
victiona.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  published  JTutoira  d» 
Saint  SltMoheth  da  HongrU  (Paris,  1 8SS ;  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Mary  Hackett  and  Mrs. 
J.  Sadlier,  New  York,  1854),  and  an  eaaay 
Dv  Vandalum*  tt  dv,  Cathelieitnu  dan*  fart 
(1839).  He  spoke  frequently  in  the  chamber 
of  peers.  In  1842  he  opposed  M.  Villemain'a 
bill  for  the  organization  of  aeoondary  schools, 
prot«stJng  against  the  "  university  monop- 
oly" which  placed  all  the  schools  under  tne 
control  of  the  faculty  of  laymen.  In  1848  he 
published  bis  ManifetU  eatholique.  He  was 
now  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party.  He  delivered  three  elaborate  addresaes 
on  Uie  freedom  of  the  cbnroh,  of  ednoatioii, 
and  of  religions  orders,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
eulogized  die  Jesuits ;  and  in  1847  he  found- 
ed a  religions  society  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
the  Swiss  Sonderbund.  He  spoke  in  favor  of 
Poland  in  1831, 1844,  and  184fl.  Early  in  1848, 
in  a  apoach  on  radicalism,  he  predicted  a  revo- 
laUon  in  the  course  of  three  months.  When 
it  broke  ont  he  Joined  the  democratic  party, 
published  an  address  avowing  republican  sen- 
ttments,  and  was  elected  by  the  deparbnent  of 
Donbs  as  a  deputy  in  the  constjtnent  assembly. 
Here,  however,  he  acted  rather  with  the  con- 
servative  party  than  with  the  thorough  demo- 
crata.  He  opposed  the  admission  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon, and  vot^  against  the  new  conslitD- 
tlon ;  and  toward  the  oloee  of  the  sesaion  he 
supported  Dufaure'a  bill  for  the  restriction  of 
the  press,  and  approved  the  expedition  sent  to 
Rome  to  reatwe  the  papal  authority.  Returned 
to  the  le^lative  assembly  by  the  departments 
of  Doubs  and  OOtea-du-Nord,  he  became  stiU 
more  conservative,  and  was  one  of  the  oom- 
mittee  which  drafted  the  law  of  May  81,  abol- 
ishing nniveraal  aufFrage.  In  June,  1861,  be 
had  a  memorable  debate  with  Victor  Hugo  on 
the  proposed  reviaion  of  the  coDstitntion.  After 
the  coup  d'etat  ot  Dec.  2  he  protested  agRiost 
the  imprisonment  of  the  deputjea,  and  became 
more  determined  in  his  hostility  to  Napoleon ; 
but  he  obtuned  a  place  on  the  second  consul- 
tative committee,  and  a  seat  in  the  legislative 
body,  where  he  waa  almost  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  oppontion.  Having  failed  to  be 
reelected  in  1867,  he  lived  in  retirement,  em- 
ployed in  literary  labors.  An  article  which  he 
publiahed  Oct.  26,  1868,  entitled  Un  dibtU  tur 
rinde  au  parUment  an^lait,  led  to  his  prose- 
cution on  account  of  mvidions  comparisons 
between  the  institutions  of  France  and  Great 
Britain.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  3,000 
francs  and  six  months'  impriaonment ;  but 
both  penalties  were  remittea  by  the  emperor. 
In  1862  be  was  elected  to  the  French  academy. 
After  hia  withdrawal  from  political  life,  Mon- 
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talerabert  busied  bimself  chiefly  with  the  prep- 
aradon  of  Let  moinei  (T  Oeeideat  depuii  Saint 
£eBott  ivtqi^A  Saint  Bernard  (0  vols.,  Pane, 
18«0-'6T;  8d  ed.,  1B68;  Engliah  ed.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1861).  He  took  a  iivel;  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  civil  war  in  the  Vatted  States, 
ma  last  pamphlet,  La  tietoirt  du  Nord  aux 
SltaU-Una  (Paris,  ISSfi;  English  translation, 
Boston,  1866),  being  a  hymn  of  triamph  over 
the  snocess  of  the  Union  arms.  In  1868  he 
wannlj  eaponsed  the  cause  of  Poland  in  the 
Totome  entitled  De  tintvrreetiim  pelonaitt  ; 
and  in  August,  at  tlie  Catholic  coDgrew  held 
in  Hecblin,  he  read  a  diaconrse  on  "A  free 
Church  in  a  free  State,"  which  excited  angrj 
discussions  between  the  liberal  Catholics  and 
tiltramontanes.  At  the  approach  of  the  Vati- 
can council  he  openly  declared  agsinst  defi- 
ning the  doctriDe  of  pontifical  infallibility.  Be- 
rides  the  works  alresd;  mentioned,  he  wrote 
Du  iecoir  dm  CaikoUque*  dan*  la  qvetticn  de 
la  Merti  d'enseiffnement  (1844);  Saint  An- 
•rfm«,  fragment  de  Vintrodvetion  d  Fhitteire 
de  Saint  Bernard  (1844)  ;  Qvetguew  emaeill  aug 
Catholigue*  (1849);  Be*  intirtti  tatholi^uti 
aua  ^/X'  iiiele  (1863;  EngUsb  translation, 
1358);  L'Atenir  politique  da  VAngUterre 
(1865;  English  tranelation,  1866);  Une  nation 
en  deuil,  la  Pohffne  en  1861  (1861) ;  Le  pira 
Latevdaire  (1862) ;  and  Le  Pope  et  la  Polome 
(16B4).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cor- 
retpondant.  An  edition  of  his  complete  works 
faas  been  pablished  by  Leooffre  (0  vole.,  Paria, 
1861-'8).— See  Urs.  Oliphant's  "Uemoira  of 
Connt  de  Montalembert "  (2  vols.,  Edinbni^h 
and  London,  1872). 

■OKTlLTiK,  Jhi  fata  it,  a  Spanish  drama- 
tist, bom  in  Madrid  in  1602,  died  in  Jane,  1688. 
Hia  "father  waa  bookseller  to  the  king,  and  the 
son  became  a  Ucentiate  in  theology  at  the  age 
of  IT.  He  enjoyed  the  Instructioii  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  very  early  wrote  for  the  stage.  At 
the  age  of  80  he  had  written  86  dramaa  and 
12  auto*  taeramentalei ;  and  he  became  crazy 
from  overwork.  He  left  abont  60  plays  (Alca- 
U,  1688;  Madrid,  1689).  He  wrote  Or/to,  a 
poem  (1634) ;  "  Life  and  Pnrgatory  of  St. 
Patrick  "  (1627);  a  colleotion  of  stories  Para 
tedoi  ("For  Everybody,"  1682);  and  a  pane- 
gTrio  on  Lope  de  Vega  (1686). 

MHTiHl,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Bitnftt«d  between  lat.  44°  IS'  and  49°  N.,  and 
Ion.  104°  and  116°  W.;  length  £.  and  W.  on 
the  N.  border,  640  m.,  and  along  the  4fitb  par- 
allel 460  m. ;  average  breadth,  276  m. ;  area, 
146,776  »q.  m.  It  U  bonnded  N.  by  British 
America,  and  E.  by  Dakota,  and  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  Illth  meridian  by  Wyo- 
ming. On  the  south,  E.  of  the  Illth  meridi- 
an, it  is  bonnded  by  Wyoming  (along  the  46th 
rallel) ;  W.  of  the  Illth  meridian,  it  borders 
uid  S.  W.  (along  tlie  crest  of  the  Rocky 
and  Bitter  Root  monntdns)  and  then  W.  on 
Idaho.  The  territory  is  divided  into  II  conn- 
ties,  vii.:  Beaver  Head,  Big  Horn,  Ohotean, 
Dawson,  Peer  Lodge,  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  Lew- 
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is  and  Olarke,  Madison,  Meagher,  and  Missoula. 
The  principal  cities  and  towna  are  Helena  (pop. 

in  1870, 8,106),  the  capital ;  Virginia  City  (867), 
the  former  capital;  Deer  Lodge  City  (788); 
and  Argenta,  Bonnack,  Bozen[ian,  Diamond 
Oity,  Fort  Benton,  Gallatin,  Uissoula  Oity, 
and  Radersbarg.  The  popalation  in  1870,  ei- 
clnsive  of  tribsl  Indians,  according  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  censns,  was  20,696,  of  whom  18,806 
were  whites,  IBS  colored,  1,940  Chinese,  and 
167  Indians;  12,616  were  native  and  7,979 
foreign  bom,  16,771  males  and  8^24  females. 
There  were  II, G2S  citizens  of  the  United  States 
21  years  old  and  npward;  7,068  families,  with 
an  average  of  3'g2  persons  to  a  family;  9,460 
dwellings,  with  an  average  of  3*18  persons  to 
a  dwelling;  667  persons  10  years  old  and  over 
unable  to  read ;  918,  inclnding  ISQ  Chinese  and 
78  IndiSQs,  nnable  to  write,  of  whom  804  were 
natives  and  624  foreigners.  Of  the  14,048  per- 
sons 10  years  old  and  over  retamed  as  engaged 
in  all  occupations,  2,111  were  employed  in  agii- 
cnltnre,  3,671  in  professional  and  personal  aer- 
vioes,  1,288  in  trade  and  transportation,  and 
8,030  in  manufactares  and  mining,  inclnding 
6,720  miners.  The  tribal  Indians  of  Montana, 
aooording  to  the  report  of  the  United  States 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for  1874,  nnm- 
ber  22,486,  as  follows: 
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The  Flatheada,  Pend  d'OreiUes,  and  Eoot«nsyB 
have  a  reservation  of  1,488,600  acres  in  the 
volley  of  Jocko  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Flat- 
head, near  Flathead  lake,  but  most  of  the  Flat- 
heails  have  hitherto  resided  In  the  valley  of 
the  Bitter  Root  river  and  refused  to  remove 
to  the  reservation.  The  Crows  have  a  reaer- 
vatioD  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  Yellowstone 
river,  E.  by  the  I07th  meridian,  and  8.  by 
Wyoming.  The  other  tribes  have  had  aasigned 
to  them  tjie  region  K.  of  the  Marias  and  Mis- 
souri rivers.  The  Blackfeet  never  and  the 
Bloods  seldom  visit  their  agency,  roaming  most, 
of  the  time  K.  of  the  British  line.  Besides 
those  enamerated  in  the  table,  there  are  some 
roving  Sioui  not  belonging  to  any  agency. — The 
K  portion  of  the  territory,  about  tliree  fifths  of 
the  whole,  oonsists  chiefly  of  rolling  table  lands 
or  plains;  the  W.  part  is  mountainous.  The 
main  chain  of  the  Rooky  mountains,  after  form- 
ing for  a  considerable  distanoe  the  S.  W.  boun- 
dary, snddenly  (in  lat  45°  40")  bends  E.  for 
aome  distance,  and  then  runs  N.  about  20°  W, 
to  the  N.  border  of  the  territory.  The  Bitter 
Root  range,  leaving  the  main  chun  at  the 
bend,  continuea  in  a  N.  W.  direction  along  the 
boundary  to  its  intersection  with  the  116th 
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meridian.  Enotoead  by  tbe  Bitter  Root  moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  the  main  chain  on  the 
«a8t  and  south  is  a  basin  occapjing  the  N.  W. 
portion  of  the  territory  and  embracing  about 
one  fifth  of  ita  wea,  which  ia  divided  by  moon- 
tain  spurs  and  streams  into  numerous  volleys 
and  terraces.  8.  of  this  is  another  basia,  abont 
half  ita  area  and  of  similar  character,  occupy- 
ing the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  territory,  and 
walled  in  by  the  main  chain  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south.  £.  of  the  Rocky  raonntoins 
are  several  minor  ranges.  The  Snow  moun- 
tains enter  the  territory  from  Wyoming  for  a 
short  distance,  causing  the  Yellowstone  river 
to  make  a  detoar  in  sweeping  romid  their  N. 
flank.  F.  of  the  Tellowstone  the  Belt,  Judith, 
and  Highwood  mocntains  fonn  an  irregular 
gronp  of  short  and  broken  ranges,  around 
wbicn  the  Missouri  river  flows  S.  before  as- 
Mnin^  ita  E.  cours«.  N.  of  the  Uissonri  the 
plain  IS  intermpted  only  by  the  Bear's  Paw 
and  little  Rooky  mountains.  The  mountains 
are  generally  less  rugged  and  elevated  than 
farther  8.,  and  some  of  the  valleys  are  de- 
pressed much  below  the  lowest  point  in  the 
Qreat  Basin.  The  pluns  vary  in  height  from 
2,010  ft  at  the  month  of  the  Yellowstone  to 
4^061  ft.  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The 
mountun  valleys  vary  in  elevation  from  less 
than  3,000  to  abont  0,000  ft.,  while  the  peaks 
rise  above  the  tine  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
N.  W.  basin  is  drained  by  tributaries  of  the 
Oolnmbia  river;  the  rest  of  the  territory  by 
the  Missouri  and  its  tribataries.  Clarke's  fork 
of  the  Oolnmbia,  formed  near  the  centre  of 
the  tiasio  by  the  junction  of  the  Flathead  and 
Bitter  Root  rivers,  flows  N.  W.  into  Idaho, 
and  ia  narigable  for  some  distance  in  Montana 
by  small  steamers.  The  Flathead  rises  in  Brit- 
iib  Amerioa  and  has  a  general  S.  course  near 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  expanding 
near  the  48th  parallel  into  a  lake  of  Uie  some 
name  (the  only  one  in  the  territory),  abont  80 
m.  long  and  10  or  13  m.  wide.  The  Bitter 
Boot  rises  in  the  8.  W.  comer  of  the  badn,  and 
has  a  K  oonrse,  receiving  the  Hell  Gate  river, 
which  rises  in  uie  8.  £.  extremity  of  the  basin. 
The  latter  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Deer  Lodge  and  Little  Blaokfoot  rivers,  and 
a  short  £stanoe  before  entering  the  Bitter 
Root  receives  the  Big  Blaokfoot  from  the  east. 
The  Bitter  Root  above  the  month  of  the  Hell 
Gate  is  sometimes  called  the  Misaonla.  The 
N.  W.  oomer  of  the  territory  is  intersected  by 
the  Eootensy  river.  The  Missouri  river  is 
formed  near  Gallatin  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  Mon- 
tana by  the  junction  of  the  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Gallatin  rivers,  which  have  a  general  N. 
course,  and  flows  N.  and  KE.,  E.  of  Helena,  to 
iFort  Benton,  whence  it  pnrsaes  a  general  G. 
course  to  the  Dakota  line,  which  it  crosses 
near  the  48th  parallel.  It  is  naviBable  to  Fort 
Benton,  more  than  800  m.  from  the  boundary. 
Its  principal  tribntories  are  Green  river  and 
Smith's  or  Deep  river  from  the  east;  the  Ar- 
row, Judith,  and  Musselshell,  from  the  sontb ; 


and  from  the  weet  and  north,  Medicine  or  Btm 
river,  Teton,  Marias,  and  Milk  rivers.  Jeffer- 
son river  is  formed  by  the  jnnction  of  the  Big 
Hole  or  Wisdom,  Beaver  Head,  and  Stinking 
Water  rivers,  which  rise  in  the  Rooky  moun- 
tains in  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  the  territory; 
Madison  river,  the  middle  fork,  rises  in  t^e 
N.  W.  oomer  of  Wyoming ;  E,  of  this  is  the 
Gallatin,  riung  between  the  Madison  and  Yel- 
lowstone rivers.  The  Yellowstone  rises  in 
Yellowstone  lake  in  N.  W.  Wyominjr  near  th« 
source  of  Madison  river,  and  flows  N.  and  N. 
E.,  draining  the  B.  and  E.  sections  of  Mon- 
tana, and  joining  the  Missouri  on  the  Dakota 
border.  It  is  navigable  in  spring  and  early 
summer  by  large  steamers  800  or  400  m.  above 
its  month.  Ita  chief  tributaries  are  the  Big 
Rosebud  river,  Clarke's  fork,  Pryor's  river,  the 
Big  Horn,  Roeebnd,  Tonme,  and  Powder  riv- 
ers from  the  sonth,  and  Porcupine  river  from 
the  nortii.  The  Littie  Wssonri  river  crosaes 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  territory  from  Wyoming^ 
and  joins  the  Missouri  in  Dakota. — The  pre- 
vailing geological  formation  in  the  east,  as  far 
as  the  lOTth  meridisn  on  the  southern  bounda- 
ry and  the  lOBth  on  the  north,  is  the  lignite 
tertiary.  W.  of  this  is  a  cretaceous  region, 
having  its  widest  expanse  at  the  nortii.  W. 
and  8.  W.  of  the  cretaceous  are  narrow  belts 
stretching  ocroas  the  territory  along  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  composed  of  red  beda, 
Jurassic  and  carboniferoos  rocka,  and  Potsdam 
sandstone.  The  Rocky  mountain  range  and 
the  two  bssins  are  largely  of  igneous  origin, 
consisting  of  basalts  granite,  and  various  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Limestone,  sUt«,  and  granite 
snitable  for  building  purposes,  and  sands  and 
clays  adapted  to  briokmaUng,  are  abnndant 
Bituminous  coal  has  been  found  near  Bannaok, 
Helena,  Virginia  City,  and  Deer  Lodge  City, 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Big  Blaokfoot,  and 
in  several  places  on  the  Musselshell,  Y^ow- 
stone,  end  Missonri  rivers.  Lignite  exists  In 
great  quantities  on  the  Missouri  and  Yellow- 
stone m  the  E.  part  of  the  territory,  and  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Teton  and  Mariaa  riv- 
ers. Hot  springs  and  geyaera  are  nnmerons 
abont  the  nead  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone.  (See  Getsbr.)  .The  predons 
metala,  found  in  the  metamorphie  rocks,  are 
abundant,  Montana  having  been  second  wily 
to  California  in  the  [irodnction  of  gold.  The 
placer  diggings  are  chiefly  on  the  tribntaries  of 
the  Hell  Gate,  Big  Blackfoot,  Madison,  and 
JeSeraon  rivers,  on  the  Missouri  and  ita  tribu- 
taries from  the  junction  of  the  three  foils  to 
the  month  of  Smith's  river,  and  on  t^e  bars  of 
the  upper  Yellowstone.  The  principal  qoartc 
mines  are  near  Areento,  Bannock,  Helena, 
Highland  in  Deer  Lodge  co.,  and  Virg^ia  Oity. 
Much  attention  is  now  given  to  silver  and 
copper.  These  metals  exist  in  conjunction 
with  each  other  and  with  gold,  and  some- 
times separately.  Silver  is  Miiefly  found  on 
Flint  and  Silver  Bow  creeks,  afflnents  of  HeU 
Gate  river;  Alder  and  Ram's  Horn  gnlohea 
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of  Slinking  Water  river ;  Ten  Mil«  oreek,  near 
Helena;  and  on  Rattlesnake  creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Beaver  Head  river.  Copper  predom- 
inatea  on  Beaver  creek,  near  Jefferson  City, 
Jeffenon  oo. ;  on  a  branch  of  Silver  Bow  creek, 
near  Batte  City,  I>«er  Lodge  co. ;  and  at  the 
Bonroe  of  MuaseUltell  river.  Gold  was  first 
discovered,  on  Gold  creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Hell  Gate,  in  1S62,  bat  no  mining  took  place 
until  the  autumn  of  1861.  The  first  quartz 
mill  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  I6S8. 
According  to  the  retams  of  the  United  States 
oensus  ot  18T0,  which  are  admitted  to  be  im- 
perfect, the  number  of  gold  mines  was  683  ; 
hands  employed,  B,5Si;  capital  invested,  $2,- 
51B,S18;  wages  paid,  (1,881,699;  valueof  ma- 
terials used,  |T36,901;  of  product,  K0S0,43G; 
67,  product  1787,468,  were  hydraulic  mines ; 
607,  product  $3,058,378,  plaoer ;  and  12,  pro- 
duct $234,604,  quartz.  The  bullion  product  of 
Houtona,  following  J.  Rosa  Browne's  "Re- 
Bouroes  of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  for  the  period 
prior  to  and  inclnding  1867,  and  the  estimate 
of  R,  W.  Raymond,  United  States  commia- 
rioner  of  mining  statistics,  for  the  subsequent 
jeara,  haa  been  as  follows ; 
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Of  the  product  in  1872,  $861,044,  and  in  1S78 
$176,G0O,  was  silver.  The  deposits  of  gold 
from  the  territory  at  the  United  States  minta 
and  aaaaj  offices,  to  June  80,  1874^  amounted 
to  $36,640,618  S6;  of  silver,  to  $801,381  CI. 
— liie  climate  is  healthy.  Little  rain  falls,  and 
In  moat  parts  of  the  territory  irrigation  is  ne- 
oessary.  Much  snow  falls  on  the  mountains, 
porticahirly  in  the  N.  W.  basin.  The  arerase 
(•mperatare  is  higher  than  in  the  some  latitnde 
tartner  east.  In  the  valleys,  eapeoially  in  the 
wrath,  little  snow  falls,  and  cattle  winter  with- 
out ahelter,  while  from  the  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere the  cold  of  greater  altitudes  is  less 
severely  felt.  The  average  temperature  at 
Fort  Benton  (lat  47°  BB',  Ion.  110*  40',  eleva- 
tion 9,674  ft.)  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  SO, 
1878,  was  41-67°;  total  rainfall,  1217  mches. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  wannest  month 
(July)  was  60-8° ;  of  the  coldest  (December), 
11-3°.  The  average  temperature  daring  187^ 
at  Virginia  Citj  in  the  B.  basin  (Ul°  4fi  IS', 
devation  S,SS6  ft)  was  89-25°;  warmest 
month  (Aagust),  01-8°;  coldest  month  (De- 
oeraber),  18-8°;  total  rainfall,  9-78  inches. 
At  Deer  Lodge  City  in  the  N.  W.  basin  (lat. 
46°  S«',  elevation  4,768  ft.)  the  avertwe  tem- 
paratore  for  two  years  was  found  to  be  42° ; 
warmeet  month,  69*7°;  coldest  month,  — -l'C°. 
The  total  precipitation  of  rain  and  melted 
snow  in  1870  was  166  inches.  Fort  Owen 
(elevation  8,284  ft),  65  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Deer 
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Lodge  City,  has  an  avenwe  annual  temperb- 
ture  of  47°.  The  variations  are  great,  the 
thermometer  in  winter,  except  in  the  lower 
and  more  sheltered  valleya,  sometimes  fall- 
ing to  80°  below  zero,  and  rising  in  summer 
^>ove  90°.  The  plains  E.  of  the  mountains 
are  generally  treelesa,  and  (particularly  in  the 
eastern  part)  oossess  indifferent  fadlities  for 
irrigation.  Along  the  streams  there  is  gen- 
erally a  growth  of  oottouwood,  willow,  alder, 
aspen,  and  similar  trees,  while  the  moun- 
tun  uopes  are  wooded  with  pine,  fir,  spruce, 
cedar,  and  hemlock.  Timber  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  N.  W.  basin  than  elsewhere,  end 
pariioularly  about  the  Kooteuay  river  and  Uie 
upper  course  of  the  Flathead.  The  valleys 
and  terraces  afford  excellent  grazing.  The  soil 
of  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  they  ere  for  the 
most  part  easily  irrigated.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  localities  are  the  Deer  Lodge, 
Bitter  Root,  Blackfoot,  Flathead,  and  Hell 
Gat«  talleya,  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers,  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  from  the  junction  of  the  three 
forks  to  the  mouth  of  Sun  river,  and  a  tract 
about  SO  m.  wide  along  the  E.  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountuns,  stretching  from  Sun  river 
to  the  internationat  boundary,  which  is  watered 
by  numerous  small  tributaries  of  the  Marias, 
Teton,  and  Sun.  Currants,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  gooseberries  grow  wild.  The 
principal  cultivated  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oata,  and  potatoes.  Borne  varieties  of  In- 
dian com  may  be  grown  in  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory, but  the  climate  is  generally  too  cold. 
Beans,  peas,  turnips,  beeta,  carrota,  onions, 
cabbage,  squashes,  melons,  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, and  the  hardier  frnits  thrive.  GruD 
yields  abnndantiy.  Among  wild  animals  are 
the  buffalo,  on  the  plains  in  the  east,  the  gris- 
ly bear,  and  the  antelope. — According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  the  number  of  farms  was  G61, 
containing  84,674  acres  of  improved  land; 
cash  value  of  farms,  $729,198 ;  of  fanning 
implementa  and  roschineiTi  $146,488;  wages 

Sd  during  the  year,  including  the  value  of 
Lrd,  $826,213 ;  estimated  viJne  of  all  farm 
productions,  including  betterments  and  addi- 
tions to  stock,  $1,676,660;  value  of  produce 
of  market  gardens,  $86,180;  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, $91B;  of  home  manufoitures,  $156,657; 
of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$189,062;  of  live  stock,  $1,818,698.  The  pro- 
ductions were  177,685  bushels  of  spring  wheat, 
8,649  of  winter  wheat,  1,141  of  rye,  B20  of 
Indian  corn,  149,867  of  oats,  65,766  of  barley, 
988  of  buckwheat,  2,414  of  peas  and  beans, 
91,477  of  Irish  potatoes,  81  of  grass  seed,  600 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  100  of  wool,  408,080  of  but- 
ter, 25,808  of  cheese,  105,186  gallons  of  milk 
sold,  and  18.727  tons  of  hay.  The  live  stock 
consisted  of  6,269  horses,  476  mules  and  asses, 
1S,482  milch  cows,  1,761  working  o 


cattle  not  on  farms.    The  number  of  horses 
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D  1878  was  ie,0OC;  c&tUe,  104,777; 
DiDles.  1,606 ;  ebe^  10,597.  The  whole  unm- 
ber  of  manniaoturing  establiBhments  in  IBTD, 
Bccording  to  the  oensos,  was  SOI,  haviDR  S8 
steam  engines  of  822  horse  power,  and  46 
water  wheels  of  705  hone  power ;  biinds 
emplojed,  TOl ;  capital  invested,  )!, 704,800; 
wages  paid,  f  S70,S4S ;  value  of  materials  used, 
tl,816,d31;  of  products,  $2,404,511.  The 
most  important  establishments  were  S4  qnartz 
milla,  capital  $1,184,000,  valne  of  prodacts 
$601,678 ;  6  flonr  and  grist  mills,  81  saw  mills, 
18  breweries,  and  6  manufactories  of  Jewelr;. 
The  number  of  quartz  mills,  including  those 
not  in  operation,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  United  BtBt«e  commissi  oner  of  mining  sta- 
tistics for  1870,  was  48,  having  691  stamps  and 
03  arrastraa,  and  mostlj  mn  by  st«am.  One,  in 
Deer  Lodge  co.,  was  for  the  production  of  sil- 
ver: the  rest,  of  gold. — There  are  no  railroads 
in  Montana,  but  the  Northern  Pacific  is  to 
cross  the  territory  from  E,  to  W.  Thi  prin- 
cipal towns  have  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  east  and  the  Facllic  coast.  There  are 
five  natjonal  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $300,000. — The  government  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  otlier  territories.  The  eioontlve 
olBcers  are  a  governor  and  secretary,  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate  for  four  years,  and  a  treasurer,  auditor, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instrnction,  crea- 
ted by  local  law.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  council  of  18  and  an  assembly  of 
26  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  two 
years.  Jndicial  authority  is  ezeroieed  by  a 
supreme  court,  district  courts,  probate  courts, 
and  instices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court 
oonslats  of  three  Justices,  appointed  by  the 
president  with  the  oonsent  of  the  senate  for 
four  years,  and  has  appellate  jurisdiction.  A 
district  court  with  general  original  jarisdic- 
tion  is  held  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
in  each  of  the  three  judicial  distncta.  There 
ia  a  probate  court  for  each  county,  with  the 
usual  powers  of  snoh  courts.  Justices  of  the 
peace  have  cognizance  of  inferior  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  census  of  1870, 
the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  $2,728,- 
138;  of  personal  property,  $7,216,268;  true 
value  of  both,  $15,1S4,G2S.  The  total  taxa- 
tion not  national  was  $196,027,  of  which  $88,- 
181  was  territorial,  $187,898  county,  and  $8,000 
town,  city,  &o. ;  county  debt,  $97e,!i]B;  town, 
city,  &a.,  $3,000.  The  valuation  for  purposes 
of  tasation  in  1678  was  $9,808,746  ;  taxation 
for  territorial  purposes,  $89,214  06.  The  re- 
oeipta  into  the  territorial  treasury  for  the  year 
ending  Deo.  1, 1678,  including  $648  64  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  were  $60,617 
73;  disbursements,  $65,793  15;  balance,  $725 
58.  The  net  territorial  debt  on  Dec.  81,  1873, 
amounted  to  $126,762  47,  a  decrease  during 
the  year  of  $18,766  62;  $92,288  44  of  this 
amount  was  in  bonds  bearing  12  per  cent. 
int«re8t.  The  aggregate  debt  of  the  several 
I  Heroh  1, 1878  (Lewis  and  Clarke 
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to  Sept.  1),  was  reported  as  $433,987  74.  The 
territorial  penitentiary  is  at  Deer  Lodge  City, 
According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instrnction  for  1678,  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  (4  to  21  years)  was 
8,617 ;  nnmber  attending  public  schools,  1,861 ; 
average  attendance,  040 ;  number  of  organised 
school  districts,  91 ;  of  schools  taught  daring 
the  year,  90 ;  teachers  employed,  OS  (SO  males 
and  49  females) ;  average  pay  per  month,  $68 
41 ;  average  length  of  schools,  63}  days ;  num- 
ber of  school  houses,  61 ;  amount  raised  for 
schools  by  county  tax,  $81,860  48 ;  by  district 
tax  (in  Madison  oo.),  $934  66 ;  amount  appor- 
tioned during  the  year  from  aU  sources,  $83,- 
161  60 ;  private  schools  taught  during  the 
year,  11,  attended  by  149  pupils.  There  are 
graded  schools  in  Deer  Lodge  Oil^,  Helena, 
and  Virginia  City.  The  number  of  schools  of 
all  classes  reported  by  the  census  of  1670  was 
64  (46  ungraded  common,  1  olasMcal  academy, 
7  day  and  boarding,  and  1  parochial  and  (Par- 
ity), having  84  mnle  and  31  female  teachers, 
1,037  male  and  718  female  pupils,  and  an  in- 
come From  all  sonroes  of  $41,170.  Thw«  were 
141  libraries,  containing  10,700  vtdomea,  of 
which  136  with  14,690  volumes  were  private ; 
and  10  newspapers  (8  daily,  1  tri-weeUy,  and 
6  weekly),  issuing  3,860,600  copies  annually, 
and  having  a  circnlation  of  19,680.  The  num- 
ber of  church  organizations  was  15  (1  Chris- 
tian, 2  Episcopal,  7  Methodist,  and  5  Roman 
Catholic),  having  11  ediflcee.  with  8,850  sit- 
tings, and  property  valued  at  $06,800. — Mon- 
tana was  set  on  from  Idaho  and  given  a  terri- 
torial government  by  the  act  of  Hay  36,  1864. 
Its  settlement  dates  from  the  opening  of  the 
gold  mines.  By  the  act  of  Feb.  17,  1878,  a 
tract  of  about  2,000  sq.  m.,  between  lot.  44' 
80'  on  the  nori:h,  Wyoming  on  Uie  east,  and  the 
Rooky  mountwns,  previouffly  belonging  to  Da- 
kota, was  annexed  to  Montana.  Helena  became 
the  capital  in  1875.    (Bee  supplement.) 

■MTIffiUJ,  ftMsw»,  an  Italian  revolutioa- 
ist,  bom  at  Fuceoohio,  Tuscany,  in  1818,  died 
June  17,  1662.  He  graduated  in  law  at  tfae 
univerrity  of  Pisa  in  1831,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  commercial  Jurisprudence  there  in 
1840.  In  1644  he  founded  a  secret  political 
association,  and  in  1847  a  liberal  Journal, 
L' Italia.  He  was  severely  wounded  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Anstrians  in  the  battle  of  Cnrte- 
tooe.  May  29,  1648.  He  afterward  became 
prime  minister  of  Tuscany,  and  after  the  flight 
of  the  grand  duke  in  February,  1849,  was  one 
of  the  trinmvirs.  Guerrazzi  soon  after  be- 
coming dictator,  he  sent  Uontanelli  as  ambaa- 
sador  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  ten  years, 
being  meantime  Bent«noedto  imprisonment  for 
life  by  the  restored  grand  ducal  government 
In  1869  he  founded  a  journal  at  Florence,  and 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Italian 
parliament.  He  wrote  "  Memoirs  "  of  the 
movements  in  Italy  (Turin,  18GS-'5 ;  trans- 
lated into  French,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1867),  some 
lyric  poems,  and  tor  Mme.  Ristori,  while  she 
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WM  aoling  Id  Pork,  the  tragedy  Gamma  tod  a 
tronfllation  of  Legonv^'a  Midi». 

MMTTAIfmS,  a  sect  of  the  9d  ceoturj,  bo 
called  after  Hontaniis  of  Phrj^a.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  priest  of  Oybele,  and  to  have 
announced  himself  abont  180  as  a  prophet, 
who  was  to  carry  Christianity  forward  to  per- 
fection. He  tanght  a  permanent  extraordinary 
inflnence  of  the  Paraclete,  m&nifeeting  itseU 
by  prophetio  ecstasies  and  viatona,  assigned  to 
doctrinea  and  rites  a  Eubordinate  significance, 
and  demanded  tlie  moat  rigid  asceticism  as 
a  manifestation  of  internal  pnrity.  Besides 
the  ordinary  fasts,  he  preHonbed  onnaal  and 
weekly  ones,  and  declared  second  marriages 
and  flight  from  peraecutiun  to  be  sins.  He  rep- 
re3eat«d  the  bediming  of  the  millenninm  as 
very  near  at  hand,  ana  Pepnza  in  Fhrrgia  as 
the  place  wbioh  wonld  be  its  centre.  His  fol' 
lowers,  who  were  alao  called  Oat&phrygea  and 
Peposiani,  foand  a  zealoas  and  gifted  advocate 
in  rertDJlian,  and  included  many  prophetesaes, 
among  whom  Maiimilla  and  Priscillsare  espe- 
cially celebrated.  The  members  of  the  ruling 
charoh  were  designated  by  them  as  ptjfehii, 
while  they  assumed  themsdves  the  name  pnsti- 
vuitii.  ITiey  were  opposed  especially  by  the 
Alexandrian  achool,  and  condemned  by  several 
provinoial  ccnnciis.  They  were  numerous  in 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Phrypa,  where  some  towns, 
as  Pepuza  and  Thyatira,  were  exclusively  in- 
habited by  them.  Thence  they  spread  into 
other  parta  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  into  Cap- 
padocia,  Galatia,  and  Cilicia.  In  Constantinople 
and  Oartbsge  also  they  were  very  nmnerous. 
The  literature  of  the  modem  Tubingen  school 
represents  Hontanism  as  a  reaction  of  Jewish 
Christianity  against  Paulininn.  —  See  Wems- 
dorf,  De  MontanittU  (Dantdc,  ITSl ;  strongly 
favorable) ;  MQnter,  Effata  et  Oraettla  Monta- 
nUtarum  (Copenhagen,  1836);  Kirchner,  St 
ifontanwfM  (Jena,  1882);  Bchwegler,i»<rifon- 
taiti»nnu  una  die  chrUtliche  Kirehe  da  metitvn 
JahrhunderU  (Tflbingen,  1641);  and  Baur, 
Dot  Chriittnthtaa  vnd  dU  ehriitlieha  Kireht 
d«r  drH  enten  Jahrhwiderte  (Sd  ed.,  1860). 

M0KT1NG§.    See  MoNTAirisTs. 

MOKTINDS,  Alias.    See  AmAa  MoKTAHira. 

■tHfTlKGH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Loirel,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Loing,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  of 
Briare,  Orleans,  and  the  Loing,  connecting  the 
navigation  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  62  m.  8. 
byKof  Paris,  and  40  m.  £.  byN.  of  Orleans; 
pop.  in  1B6B,  T,7fir.  The  town  is  weU  bnUton 
a  plain  which  extends  from  the  river  to  the 
neighboring  forest  of  Uontsrgis;  and  it  has  an 
active  trade,  chiefly  in  grain,  wax,  honey,  and 
agricnltnral  products.  It  bas  also  considerable 
manufactories  of  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  paper, 
&o.  The  most  interesting  building  is  the  ruin 
of  the  once  extensive  castle  of  Montargi^  on  a, 
hill  near  the  town.  This  was  bnilt  by  Charles 
V.  (1864-'B0),  and  was  very  strongly  fortified, 
with  BOOOmmodations  for  an  unasually  large 
garrison.    The  great  hall  of  the  castle  (55  by 
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184  ft)  was  elaborately  decorated.  Among  its 
ornaments  was  a  oarvinff  of  the  combat  of  a 
dog  and  an  accused  murderer,  which  tradition 
represents  as  having  taken  place  at  Paris  in 
1871,  iu  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
ordeal  of  battle  then  in  vogue.  The  dog  hav- 
ing overcome  in  the  combat  the  alleged  mur- 
derer of  his  master,  the  criminal  confessed  his 
crime  and  was  executed.  From  the  carving, 
this  story  became  universally  known  as  that  of 
the  "dog  of  Montargis." 

■OHTADBAir  (Lat.  Mom  AB>an'ru\  a  town  of 
Qnienne,  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  river  Tarn,  S43  m. 
8.  B.  W.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1872,  25,624.  It 
stands  on  a  hieh  plat«au,  and  has  wide  cleav 
streets  and  a  thrifty  appearance.  It  contains 
a  fine  cathedral  of  the  16th  century,  and  there 
is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Garonne  which  dates 
from  the  14th.  There  is  a  lyceum,  a  normal 
school,  H  Protestant  faculty  of  theology,  a  pnb- 
lio  library,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  wnioh 
inclndes  many  by  Ingres,  a  native  of  the  place. 
The  manufactures  are  extensive,  embracing 
silks,  woollens,  porcelain,  starch,  candies,  pens, 
and  phBrmacentioal  products  ;  and  there  is 
a  large  trade  in  leather,  grain,  and  wine,  the 
surrounding  conntry  being  very  prodnctlve. 
Montauban  was  founded  by  Alphonae,  count  of 
Toulouse,  in  1144,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  in  1817.  It  became  a  Protestant  strong- 
hold m  the  16th  century,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  subjected  to  severe  persecution.  In  1831 
it  was  besieged  by  the  royal  army  under  De 
Luynes,  which  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
after  numeroas  assaults,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw. In  1929  it  submitted  to  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  its  defences  were  razed.  Subse- 
quently it  suffered  from  the  dragounades. 

■(HVIBfeLUBD,  or  MaAttn^  (Ger.  Mdmpel- 
jToni),  a  town  of  Franche-Oomt£,  France,  in 
the  department  of  Doubs,  at  the  continence 
of  the  Allan  and  the  Lusine,  on  the  KhOne 
and  Rhine  canal,  48  m.  N.  £.  of  Besan^on ; 
pop.  in  1886,  6,479,  most  of  whom  are  Ln- 
therans.  It  has  a  chamber  of  industry  and 
agriculture,  a  Protestant  normal  school,  a  com- 
munal college,  a  library  of  9,000  volumes, 
and  other  educational  and  benevolent  institn- 
tioos.  The  principal  manufactures  are  wool- 
len and  linen  fabrics  and  muslins.  It  was 
formwly  the  capital  of  a  county  in  Burgundy, 
which  after  the  extlnctnon  of  the  male  line 
of  counts  In  1895  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
houae  of  Wtlrtemberg,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  was  nnder  the  suzerainty  of  France;  and  it 
was  wholly  ceded  to  France  in  1801. 

■OUT  BUNC  (Fr.,  "White  mountain,"  so 
called  from  the  snow  whirh  covers  it),  the 
highest  of  the  Alps,  and  with  the  exception 
of  Mt.  Elburz  in  the  Caucasus  the  highest 
moantain  in  Europe,  on  the  confines  of  Savoy, 
France,  and  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  iat.  45°  60'  N., 
Ion.  6°  62'  E.  It  extends  about  18  ax.  from  N. 
E.  t«  8.  W.,  with  a  breadth  of  5  to  6  m.  Its 
highest  elevation,  a  narrow  pinnacle,  is  15,733 
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ft.  Abov«  the  sea  (aooording  to  BniguiSre,  16,- 
781  ft.  according  to  Corabwafl,  and  its  sora- 
mit  for  A  distaDce  of  7,000  ft.  down  is  clothed 
with  perpetual  buow.  The  higher  parts  of 
Mont  BUqc  are  composed  of  primitive  rook, 
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and  Its  OQtl;ing  flanks  conaist  of  caloareons 
atrata  tnrned  up  against  the  great  centra]  nutas. 
The  aides,  to  the  height  of  3,000  to  4,000  ft. 
above  Gbamoum,  are  skirted  with  forests.  The 
surface  of  its  higher  parte  is  diversi&ed  and  very 
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irregalar;  there  are  numerona  jutting  rocka, 
called  aiguilUt  or  nMdles;  large  fields  of  ice, 
often  broken  into  fissures  of  unknown  depth  ; 
and  grottoes  excavated  beneath  the  masses  of 
ice  by  the  warmer  temperature  below,  and 
hanging  with  splendid  stalaotitio  formationa. 
Glaciers  frequently  sweep  down  its  sides.  At 
night  the  summit  shines  with  a  faint  light, 
which  is  thus  accounted  for:  there  is  Liah  in 
the  atmosphere  a  zone  of  thiu  vapor  which  is 
still  liKht«a  by  the  sun  after  Mont  Blanc  bas 
oeasea  to  be  within  range  of  its  rays,  and  this 
vapor  reflects  a  part  of  the  light  which  it  re- 
ceives upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
first  assent  of  Mont  Biano  was  made  with 
great  danger  and  difficulty  by  Dr.  Faooard  and 
Jacqaes  Baimat  in  August,  1T8S;  but  during 
the  preceding  ten  years  several  unsnooessfnl 
attempts  had  been  made.  They  found  the 
cold  so  excessive  that  the/  remained  on  the 
summit  only  half  sa  hour.  The  next  year  De 
Saassure  accomplished  the  ascent,  and  made 
a  variety  of  scientific  observations.  Albert 
Smith's  ascent  in  1851  and  subseqnent  pictorial 
and  dramatic  descriptive  entertainment,  and 
his  "Story  of  Mont  Blanc"  (Loudon,  1854), 

Eive  onnsual  popularity  to  the  subject  in  Eng- 
nd  (or  several  years.  A  record  of  two  ascents 
(1868-'9)  by  Prof.  Tjndall  is  in  "  The  Glaciers 
of  the  Alps  "(London,  1860).  In  1855  Prof.  J. 
D.  Forbes  published  a  "  Tour  of  Mont  Blanc 
aud  Monte  Rosa,"  and  subsequently  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  theory,  measurement,  and  move- 


ment of  the  glaciers.  There  are  also  nnmer- 
ous  recent  acconnts  of  ascensions  by  members 
of  the  English  Alpine  club.  The  achievement 
is  no  longer  considered  either  dangerons  or 
difficalt.  The  guides  and  all  matters  relating 
to  them  are  r^ulated  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  ascents  are  frequent. 

MONIUISOIf,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  IJoire,  on  the  Vizesy,  an  affluent 
of  the  Loire,  8T  m.  8.  W.  of  Lyons;  pop.  in 
1866,  6,47S.    The  most  notable  building  is  the 

Erincipal  church,  Notre  Dame  de  rEBpersiio& 
ailt  from  1233  to  1466.  Its  industry  and 
trade  are  of  no  great  importance.  It  was 
formerly  the  oapitai  of  the  department. 

■ONTCIIJI,  a  S.  central  county  of  the  8. 
peuinsnla  of  Michigan,  watered  by  tributaries 
of  tiie  Muskegon,  Chippewa,  and  Grand  rivers; 
area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 18,629.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The 
Detroit,  Lansing,  and  Lake  Michigan  rulroad 
and  the  Stanton  branch  traverse  iL  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  188,778  bushels  of 
wheat,  l]j,163  of  Indian  com,  63,926  of  oats, 
178,010  or  potatoes,  48,641  lbs.  of  wool,  60,- 
7G5  of  maple  sugar,  43,840  of  butter,  aud 
18,141  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,827  horses, 
2,206  milch  cows,  2.99S  other  cattle,  18,486 
sheep,  and  3,346  swine;  8  manufactories  of 
boo^  and  slioea,  4  of  carriages  and  wagons,  3 
of  saddlery  and  harness,  4  of  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  3  flonr  mills,  and  49  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Stanton. 
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moWnUM,  a  S.W.  oonnty  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
N.  of  the  St  I^iwrence  river ;  area,  4,027  »q. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 12,742,  of  whom  10,704  were 
of  French  and  1,6S7  of  Iriih  origin  and  descent 
It  ia  watered  bj  the  Oatinean,  Bn  Lidrre, 
Rooge,  North,  and  Lac  Ouareau  rirers,  and 
other  streamB.    Capital,  Ste.  Jnlienne. 

■OHTGilJI  DE  GANDUC.    Bee  Oandiao. 

■Oirmui  DE  aUNT-VlSU,  LmIi  tmert,  mar- 
qaiB  de,  a  French  soldier,  bom  at  the  ohAteau 
of  Oandiao,  near  Nlraea,  Feb.  38,  1712,  died  in 
Qaebeo,  Sept  14,  1758.  He  entered  the  arm; 
whan  14  years  old,  served  in  Italj  in  1784, 
diatingniished  himself  in  GermsDj  nnder  Belle- 
Isle  during  the  war  for  the  Austrian  sucoeesion, 
and  fonght  in  Italy  again,  where  he  gwned  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  diaastrous  battle  of  Pia- 
oenza  (1746).  In  17GS  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  French  troops  in  Canada,  where 
h«  arrived  abont  the  middle  of  Hay.  He  cap- 
tnred  Fort  Ontario  at  Oswego  on  Ang.  14  and 
the  neit  year  forced  Fort  William  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  George,  with  a  garrison  of 
2,600  men,  to  Bnrrender  at  discretion,  and  thus 
become  poaaessed  of  42  gone  and  large  stores 
of  ammnnition  and  provisionB.  Montcalm  had 
suffered  from  scarcity  of  provinons,  and  was 
opposed  to  an  enemy  far  enperior  in  nambers 
and  discipline  to  his  own  troops,  which  con- 
sisted  mostly  of  Canadian  volnnteera;  yet  he 
held  his  gronnd  firmly,  when,  m  the  campaign 
of  17S6,  the  English  nnder  Abercrombie 
marched  from  the  south  toward  the  French 
dominions.  Uontcalm  occnpied  the  strong 
position  of  Fort  Carillon  (Tieonderoga),  made 
it  still  stronger  by  intrencbmenta,  and  at  the 
head  of  about  S,600  men  awaited  the  attack  of 
15,000.  After  a  fierce  battle  which  lasted  four 
honrs  (Jnly  8,  1T68),  the  British  retreated  in 
disorder.  The  person^  bravery  of  Uontcalm 
increased  his  popnlonty  among  his  soldiers; 
and  if  he  had  received  timely  reenforcements, 
he  could  have  maintuned  the  sapremacy  ot  the 
French  in  North  America.  Bnt  the  want  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  home  government, 
the  soaroity  of  food  all  over  New  France,  and 
personal  dissensions  between  the  governor  and 
the  military  commander,  forbade  nim  to  look 
for  much  assistance;  and  in  the  midst  of  vic- 
tory he  expressed  his  conviction  that  in  a  few 
'inonths  the  English  would  be  masters  of  the 
French  colonies  in  America-  Resolved,  as  be 
said,  "to  find  his  grave  under  the  rains  of  the 
colony,"  he  actively  prepared  for  the  campaign 
of  I7S9.  The  English  spsjed  no  exertions  to 
make  their  conquest  enre;  troops  were  sent 
from  Europe ;  the  colonial  regiments  were  thor- 
onghly  reoi^nised ;  and  a  strong  fleet  coop- 
erated with  the  land  forces.  'While  Amherat 
and  Prideaaz  were  mancenvring  to  dislodge  the 
French  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Geoi^  and 
Lake  Ontario,  Gen.  Wolfe,  at  the  head  of  8,000 
chosen  troops,  supported  by  the  fleet  in  the  St 
Lawrence,  appeared  before  Qnebeo.  The  con- 
quest of  Canada  depended  upon  the  taking  of 
that  city ;  and  to  protect  it  Montealm  had  oon- 
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oentrated  his  prindpal  forces  on  the  banks  of 
the  Montmorency.  Being  attacked  in  front  by 
Wolfe,  Jnly  81.  he  repelled  him  with  consider- 
able loss.  Wolfe  then  changed  his  plane ;  he 
secretly  landed  his  troops  by  night  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  above  Qnebeo, 
climbed  the  table  land  that  overhangs  the  city, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Sept  13  appeared  with 
his  whole  force  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  in 
the  rear  of  the  French  army.  By  10  o'clock 
Che  two  armies,  about  eqnal  in  numbers,  each 
having  fewer  than  fi,000  men,  were  drawn  up 
before  each  other.  Uontcalm  led  Ae  attack 
in  person,  but  his  troops  soon  broke  before  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  British;  and  when  Wolfe,  at 
the  head  of  the  28th  and  the  Louisburg  grena- 
diers, gave  the  order  to  charge  with  bayonets, 
they  fled  in  every  direction.  Wolfe  fell  in  the 
moment  of  triumph;  Uontcalm  bed  received  a 
mnsket  ball  earlier  in  the  action,  and  was  mor- 
;  tally  wonnded  while  attempting  to  rally  a  body 
I  of  fugitive  Canadians  a  few  moments  after 
Wolfe  was  borne  from  the  field.  On  being 
told  that  his  death  was  near:  "So  much  the 
'  better,"  he  siud;  "I  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
i  surrender  of  Quebec."  He  died  the  next  mom- 
i  ing,  and  the  French  lost  all  CenHda. 
I  MONT  PE  aUHil,  a  town  of  Oasoony,  France, 
1  capital  of  the  department  of  Uindes,  63  m.  8. 
I  of  Bordeaux,  at  the  junction  of  the  Douse  end 
Uidou,  which  here  form  the  navigable  Ui- 
donte;  pop,  in  1866,  8,4CQ.  It  has  a  commu- 
nal college,  warm  mineral  springs,  and  mann- 
faotories  of  coarse  woollen  clothe,  blankets, 
and  sail  doth. 

■MTDEPlBlfi,  a  public  institution  in  con- 
tinental Eurtqie,  the  original  object  at  which 
was  to  deliver  the  needy  from  the  charge* 
of  Jewish  and  Lombard  money  lenders.  One 
is  said  to  have  been  fonnded  at  Freising  in 
Bavaria  about  the  year  1200  by  a  charitable 
association  sud  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  In- 
nocent in. ;  but  it  is  more  generaUy  believed 
that  the  first  mont  de  pi£t^  was  established  in 


hiU  upon  which  i' 
one  in  France  was  probably  that  of  Bheima. 
Uarseiltea,  Montpellier,  and  other  French  cities 
possessed  monts  de  pi6t£  in  the  ITth  century; 
as  in  Italy,  they  were  supported  by  charitable 
endowments,  but  they  charged  interest  at  the 
rate  of  16  per  cent,  upon  all  loans  exceeding 
five  francs,  whereas  the  Italian  institutions 
only  charged  a  small  rate,  rarely  exceeding  6 
per  cent.,  to  cover  tlie  indispensable  expenses. 
The  mont  de  pi£t6  of  Paris  was  opened  Jan.  1, 
1778,  and  was  anthorized  in  17T9  to  make  a 
loan  gnaranteed  by  the  income  of  the  liSpital 
giniral.  During  the  revolution  it  was  closed ; 
and  the  usurious  rates  of  interest  charged  by 
the  money  lenders  during  the  reign  of  terror 
caused  its  reopening  in  ISOS  to  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  poor.  In  1881  it  was  placed 
nnder  the  charge  of  an  administrative  cooncil; 
and  in  1861  the  moots  de  piiti  were  placed 
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nnder  tbe  superintendenoe  of  a  select  commit- 
tee.   The  Paris  moot  da  pi6t^  Ib  ntaated  ' 


la  Boqaette.  There  are  alao  ahont  30  agents 
scattered  over  Paris,  appointed  h^  the  adimiiis- 
tratJoD.  The  mont  de  pi6t6  makes  advances 
from  three  francs  npwwd  at  a  rate  fixed  in 
1664  at  4i  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  has 
Binoe  been  aa  high  as  9  per  cent.  In  1873  the 
rate  was  0  per  cent.  No  money  is  advanced 
except  Qpon  seonrities,  the  value  of  which  is 
assessed  by  a  committee  of  appraisers,  fonr 
fifths  of  the  valne  being  advancea  upon  articles 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  two  thirds  upon  all  other 
articles.  A  receipt  for  the  article  pledged  is 
^ven  to  the  owner,  who  must  prove  his  identity 
m  order  to  reclaim  it  The  articles  pledged,  if 
not  redeemed,  are  sold  at  public  sales  at  the 
ftzpiration  of  14  months,  and  the  snrplns  money, 
if  any,  is  paid  t«  the  owner  of  the  article  if  ap- 
plied for  within  three  years.  The  annual  re- 
ceipts and  expenditnres  of  the  mont  de  pi^t^ 
are  respectively  about  50,000,000  francs,  with 
a  balance  of  about  230,000  franos  in  favor  of 
the  inslJtation.  The  most  profltable  oostomers 
of  the  mont  de  pi£t^  are  not  the  poor,  but  the 
needy  of  tbe  higher  clasaee.  Duriiw  the  rule 
of  the  commune  in  Paris  in  1871,  the  official 
organ  pablUhed  a  decree,  Uay  12,  that  all  arti- 
oles  of  wearing  ^parel,  linen,  books,  bedding, 
and  working  tooU,  pledged  at  the  mont  de 
viMi  for  a  sum  not  exoeeaing  30  france,  could 
be  taken  out  without  any  payment,  the  re- 
ceiver of  money  on  such  articles  proving  his 
identity ;  and  it  was  estimated  tliat  the  sum  to 
repay  auch  advances  wonld  he  about  8,000,000 
franca.  The  largest  number  of  applications  for 
redemption  is  on  Saturdays,  and  jost  before 
New  Year's  and  Easter.  In  1878  there  were 
46  monts  de  pi^tS  in  France,  with  a  capital  of 
abont  60,000,000  francs,  making  yearly  loans 
of  about  60,000,000.  In  live  of  the  eatablish- 
muits  the  loons  are  gratuitous ;  in  the  rest  the 
rate  of  interest  varies.  There  are  numerous 
simUar  establishments  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  In  the  latter  country  the  rate 
of  interest  varies  from  8  to  13  per  cent. ;  loans 
rarely  exceed  the  amount  ot  |160,  and  the 
gmallaat  pledge  must  be  worth  at  least  (9,  one 
month  being  the  shortest  and  a  year  the  long- 
est term  of  the  loan.  The  rate  of  interest  in 
Qie  Russian  mcnta  de  pi£(^  is  d  per  cent.  Obi- 
ns  Is  said  to  possess  very  ancient  institutions 
of  the  kind,  under  the  direction  of  great  public 
dignitaries,  which  seem  to  be  conducted  upon 
more  charitable  principles  than  those  of  En- 
rope,  the  rate  of  interest  there  being  only  from 
2  to  S  per  cent. — These  institutions  are  repre- 
sented in  Great  Britain  and  America  by  pawn 
shops,  which  differ  from  them  in  being  pri- 
vate establiohments  regulated  by  special  laws. 

MOMOELLO,  a  small  village  of  Italy,  on 
the  road  from  Alessandria  and  Toghera  to  Pia- 
cenzo,  abont  4  m.  E.  of  Voghera.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  victory  of  the  French  under  Lannes 
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over  the  imperialistH,  June  9,  1800,  five  iAja 
before  the  bottie  of  Marengo,  and  of  an  en- 
gagement between  the  French  and  Sardinian 
allies  and  the  Austrions,  Hay  20,  1869,  in 
which,  with  a  loss  of  about  6G0,  the  allies  de- 
feated the  AuBlrians,  who  lost  about  1,000 
killed  and  wounded  and  200  prisoners. 

■WTTE  CIBISO.     See  Oasiso. 

■OJITEfXCGU,  or  MirtecHMl,  BataMte,  oount, 
on  Austrian  general,  bom  near  Modena  in  1808, 
died  in  Lini,  Oct.  18,  1681.  He  entered  the 
Austrian  army  in  1627,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  thirty  years'  war.  On  Sept  7,  1631, 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  the 
batUe  of  Breitenfeld,  and  liberated  in  1683. 
For  his  gallantry  in  the  assonlt  on  Eaiserrian- 
tern,  in  July,  1685,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy.  In  1639,  while  attempting  to  pre- 
vent the  Swedes  from  crossing  the  Elbe  at 
Melnik,  in  Bohemia,  he  was  worsted  and  taken 

Erisoner.  On  bis  release  two  years  afterward 
e  joined  the  imperial  army  in  Silesia,  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Troppan,  and  took  the  town  ot 
Brieg.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Italy  he 
went  thither,  and  received  from  the  duke  of 
Hodena  the  tiUe  of  brigadier  general  and  the 
command  of  liis  cavalry ;  but  he  soon  returned 
to  Austria,  was  appointed  in  1644  Hentenant 
field  marshal  and  a  member  of  the  aulio  conn- 
cil  of  WOT,  supported  in  164fi  the  archduke 
Iieopold  in  his  expedition  against  R4k6c^  of 
Transylvania,  and  was  sent  to  oppose  Tnrenne 
on  the  Rhine.  The  next  year,  in  conjunction 
with  Jobann  von  Weri.h,  he  completely  routed 
the  Swedes  in  Silesia,  and  received  the  rank  of 
general  of  cavalry.  Being  in  16C7  placed  in 
command  of  the  army  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
protect  John  Oadmir  of  Poland  against  the 
Transylvanians  and  the  Swedes,  he  forced  R^ 
k6czy  to  make  peace.  Promoted  to  the  rank 
of  field  marshal,  he  was  sent  the  next  year  to 
relieve  Denmark,  rescued  Copenhagen  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Swedes,  and  expelled  tbem  from 
Jutland  and  the  island  of  Fonen.  After  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  the  north  by  the 
treatyof  OliTa(1680),  he  commanded  the  army 
sent  against  the  Turks,  whom  be  drove  from 
Trans^vanio,  and  on  Aug.  1,  1664,  gained  on 
the  banks  of  the  Raab  the  victory  of  St.  Gott- 
hard,  which  for  the  time  delivered  Christian 
Europe  from  Turkish  invasion.  When  in  1673 
Louis  XIV.  threatened  Holland,  Hontecucnll 
commanded  the  imperial  army  which  took  the 
field  in  behalf  of  the  Datch,  and  baffled  the 
plans  of  Tarenne,  whom  he  worsted  on  several 
occasions.  For  a  while  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  was 
soon  recalled  {187B),  as  the  only  general  who 
could  hold  his  ground  in  presence  of  the  great 
French  marshal.  On  the  death  of  Turenne  he 
drove  the  French  army  across  the  Rhine,  and 
invaded  Alsace;  but  his  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  prince  of  OondS,  who  obliged  him  to 
ruse  the  siege  of  Hogenau  and  recross  the 
Rhine.  After  this  campaign  Montecuonli  re- 
turned to  Vienna  and  devoted  his  time  to  ad- 
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enM,  art,  and  literatnre.  The  dignity  ot  & 
prinos  of  the  German  empire  was  conferred 
on  liim  bj  the  emperor  l^opold  in  16T9,  and 
Boon  afterward  the  king  of  Naplen  gave  him 
the  daobj  of  Melfi.  He  lost  hie  life  by  the 
fall  of  a  beam.  He  left  a  perBonal  memoir 
(translated  into  Latin  under  the  title  of  Com- 
jitentarii  Btlliei,  foL,  Vienna,  1718),  contain- 
ing disquisitions  on  the  military  art  and  an  a^ 
eoant  Of  hia  campaigns  against  the  Tnrks.  His 
writings  were  pnblished  in  the  original  Italian 
by  Ugo  Foscolo  (3  vols,  fol.,  Milan,  180T-'8),  and 
by  J.  Qraaai  (S  vols.  4to  and  8vo,  Turin,  1821). 
MOVfUIME,  6ir  Itan,  a  Jewish  philanthro- 
pist, bom  in  London,  Oot.  24,  1764.  His  an' 
oestors  bad  been  wealthy  bankers  in  London 
for  several  generations.  He  married,  Jnne  10, 
1812,  Hiss  Judith  Cohen,  a  sister-in-law  of 
Nathan  Ueyer  Rothschild,  the  founder  of  the 
London  branch  of  that  boDse.  While  viuting 
Palestine  in  1829  with  hia  wife,  he  became  in- 
terest«d  in  bis  coreligionists  there.  In  1837 
he  became  aberifl  of  Loudon  and  was  knighted 
on  the  queen's  visit  to  the  city,  and  in  1846  he 
was  made  a  baronet  He  made  a  second  jour- 
ney with  his  wife  to  the  East  in  1840,  in  com- 
pany with  Cr^mienx,  on  occasion  of  the  per- 
seontion  of  the  Jews  in  Damascus,  and  visited 
Palestine  on  several  other  occasions,  always  in 
the  interest  and  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews.  In 
1S46  he  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Kicholas 
to  enspend  a  ukase  against  the  Jews,  and  was 
invited  to  visit  Poland  to  suggest  measares  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  oonditien  of  ita  Jewish 
inhabitanta.  In  1854  he  collected  fnnds  for 
the  relief  of  the  snfferers  by  the  famine  In  the 
East,  obtained  from  the  snltan  the  privilege  of 
holding  real  estate,  anj  eetabliahed  poorhi 


drid  the  cooperation  of  Qaeen  Isabella,  be  ob- 
tained a  firman  from  the  sultan  of  Morocco 
in  favor  of  the  persecuted  Jews,  guaranteeing 
their  equal  protection  with  Christians.  In  1866, 
in  hia  82d  year,  he  made  his  last  .visit  to  his 

Erot^g^  in  Palestine,  who  had  been  afflicted 
y  the  cholera,  and  whose  crops  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  locusts.  In  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Bncbarest  to  use  his  inflnence  against 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  Jews  In  Ronmania.  In 
1867  he  endowed  a  Jewish  college  at  Ramagate 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  childless, 
Sept.  24,  1862.  The  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London  was  tendered  to  him  in  1878,  with  a 
valuable  present,  in  token  of  his  benevolence. 
Lady  Montefiore  published  "Notes  of  a.  Pri- 
vate Jonrnal  of  a  Visit  to  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine''O^ndon,  1844). 

WHTIEGIIT,  EMle,  a  French  author,  bom  in 
Lim<^ee,  Jnne  24,  1826.  He  studied  in  Paris, 
and  became  known  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Emmt  dt»  Deux  Mondtt,  with  wbich  he  was 
connected  for  many  years.  He  was  the  first 
to  familiarize  the  French  with  the  writings  of 
Iknerson,  some  of  whose  essays  he  translated 
(18C0).  EealsotranslatedMaoaulay's  "History 
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speare'H  complete  works  (1868-'70).  Among 
his  most  recent  writings  are  Let  Fayi-Ba*, 
Mouneniri  <U  FUmdre  et  d»  SoUatuU  (186S>, 
and  Imprtuiont  d»  voyage  et  d^art,  * 


minCUIURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Drdme,  6S  m.  B.  of  Lyons;  pop. 
m  1866, 11,100,  It  has  a  citadel,  six  churches, 
a  communal  college,  manufactories  of  figured 
silk,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wine  and  fruits. 
Here  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  fonnd  the  first 
adherents  in  France.  In  1G69  the  place  was 
unancoessfnlly  besieged  by  Colwni. 

MHITOHHJH,  CmM  aC    See  Cablos,  III. 

MMTEWHUUIS.    See  HoBKLoe. 

MONIEI,  DlelrM,  a  German  artist,  bora  in 
Dflsseldont  in  1799,  died  in  Munich,  Deo.  18, 
1848.  He  studied  at  the  academy  of  his  native 
city,  and  under  Peter  Hess  at  Munich,  became 
eminent  as  a  painter  of  battle^  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Cornelius  in  preparing  the  battle 
scenes  of  one  ot  hia  most  celebrated  frescoes. 
Among  his  most  esteemed  works  are  "  The 
Departure  of  the  Poles  from  their  Fatherland 
in  1881,"  "The  Death  of  Max  Piccolomini," 
"The  Death  of  Gustavus  AdolphnR,"Bnd  "The 
Death  of  Duke  Frederick  William  of  Bmns- 
wick  in  the  Battle  of  Quatre-Brae." 

■OIJTiHEGBO  (Slav.  Tumofora  or  Tehema- 
goTO,  Tork.  KaradagK,  Alb.  Mdl  Zhi  or  Mdl 
Etj/i,  Black  Uunntains),  a  semi-independent 
principality  in  European  Turkey,  near  tiie  Adri- 
atic, bordering  on  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  Albania,  and  the  Dalma- 
tian circle  of  Cattaro ;  area,  1,700  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
about  180,000j  chiefly  Slavic.  Capital,  Cet- 
tigne.  The  limestone  ridges  of  the  Dinario 
Alps  traverse  the  territory,  and  it  has  hardly 
any  plains.  The  principal  mountains  are  from 
6,000  to  8,000  ft.  high.  Most  of  the  streams, 
unong  them  the  Moratcha,  flow  into  the  lake 
of  Scutari  on  the  8.  £.  border.  The  mul- 
berry, olive,  almond,  fig,  peach,  pomegranate^ 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  the  vine,  are  cul- 
tivated. The  chief  productions  are  maize,  po- 
tatoes, and  tobacco.  Agriculture  is  backward, 
but  every  piece  of  land  capable  of  tillage  is 
planted.  Fishing  is  largely  carried  on.  The 
winters  are  very  cold,  bnt  the  climate  is  health- 
ful. The  number  of  villages  is  between  200 
and  SOO,  mostiy  in  hollows  and  on  the  slopes 
of  mountains.  The  men  till  the  land,  and  the 
inferior  drudgery  is  performed  by  the  women. 
The  men  wear  a  white  or  yellow  cloth  frock, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  secured  by  a 
sash,  and  a  red  Fez  cap  and  white  or  red  tur- 
ban. The  women  wear  a  frock  or  pelisae  of 
white  cloth,  much  longer  than  that  of  the  men, 
and  both  seses  wear  sandals  of  nntanned  ox 
hide,  and  carry  the  itrvka  (somewhat  like  thf 
Scotch  plaid)  over  their  shonlders.  The  im- 
ports are  cattle  and  some  horses,  tobacco,  salt, 
copper,  iron,  oil,  wax  candle^  wine,  brandy, 
c<^ee,  sugar,  arms,  glass,  sandals,  and  Fez  caps. 
The  exports  are  smoked  mntton,  sumach  wood 
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and  lesTW,  salted  and  dried  fish,  wax,  hone^, 
regetaliles,  fmits,  and  aomo  silk,  The  prin- 
cipal market  is  Cattaro.  The  prodace  is  car- 
ried thither  chiefly  by  women,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  caetcm  regions  of  the  country  that  they 
are  assisted  in  their  labor  by  the  nse  of  mxUes 
and  asaes.  There  is  no  port  and  no  outlet  to 
the  shore,  and  the  Montene^ins  are  dependent 
on  the  Austrian  government  for  permission  to 
pass  goods  to  and  from  the  sea.  Uannfactures 
are  limited  ta  articles  of  immediate  neoesrity. 
Taxes  levied  on  each  household,  together  with 
duties  on  salt,  £sh,  and  dry  meat,  the  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  and  the  land  rent  of  several  con- 
vents, amonnted  in  1872  to  ^bont  |28,0OO,  to 
which  Russia  annnally  adds  abont  t20,000  t« 
cover  the  tribnte  dne  to  the  Porte.  The  Uon- 
tenegrins  are  all  of  the  non-onlted  Greek 
eharob,  excepting  a  few  Roman  Catholics  who 
belong  to  the  Turkish  diocese  of  Scutari,  and 
every  village  has  its  charch.  The  head  of  the 
chareb  is  the  tladiba,  or  prinoe-bishop,  who 
tilllSOa  was  also  theBecnlarmler;  he  is  elected 
from  among  the  monks  or  anmarried  clergy  by 
the  nationu  assembly,  and  may  be  depoaed  by 
it;  he  haa  an  annual  revenue  of  tlS,O0O.  The 
nnmber  of  priests  is  about  200 ;  they  join  in 
war  and  the  othar  ocenpationa  of  the  people. 
Priests  mnst  be  married  before  they  can  be 
consecrated.  The  oonventa  are  those  of  Cet- 
tigne,  Ostrog,  and  St.  Btefano.  Ednoation  is 
neglected,  and  many  of  the  priesta  are  unable 
to  read  and  write;  but  several  schoola  were 
established  in  1841,  and  a  printing  press  in 
Oettigne,  which  has  issned  several  books.  The 
first  political  newspaperwas  established  in  1871. 
Siooe  the  separation  of  the  eecular  from  the 
ecolesiastioal  power  on  the  acoeesion  of  Danilo 
I.  in  13S2,  the  government  has  been  a  limited 
monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the 
family  of  Potrovitoh  o(  Niegosh.  The  prince 
is  assisted  by  a  senate  of  16  membera,  which 
also  acts  as  a  supreme  court.  The  legislative 
functions  are  exercised  by  the  ikupthtina,  or 
national  assembly.  There  is  no  standing  army 
eicept  the  body  guard  of  the  prince  and  a 
eorps  of  gendarmes,  together  numbering  1,000 
men.  The  language  of  Montenegro  is  a  very 
pare  dialect  of  the  Illyrico-Servian  branch  of 
the  Slavic,  not  corrupted  by  admixture  with 
foreign  words. — In  ancient  times  Monten^ro 
formed  part  of  Illyrionra.  The  present  prin- 
cipality afterward  constituted  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Berria,  which  in  the  14th 
century  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Black  eea.  Toward  the  end  of  that  centnry 
Servia  became  tributary  to  the  Porte.  Monte- 
negro, or  Zeta  aa  it  was  then  called,  secured  its 
independence  under  the  rule  of  Oeorge  Balsha, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  last  Servian  king,  and  hia 
desoendantB.  The  last  of  the  line  (eventnally 
known  by  the  name  of  Tchemoyevilch)  mar- 
ried a  Venetian  lady,  and  in  ISIS  abdicated  and 
with  his  wife  retired  to  Venice,  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  whose 
■s  (since  abont  1700  all  of  the  boose  of 


Petrovitch)  mled  the  country  as  prince-biahopa 
till  one  of  them  proclaimed  himself  seoolAT 

Crinoe  aa  Danilo  I.  (1B62).  Turkey  regarded 
[ontenegro  aa  a  portion  of  her  empire,  and  in 
162S  the  pasha  of  Scutari  invaded  the  oonntrr 


tion  of  Rusda  against  Turkey.  The  Turks  sent 
several  expeditions  thither,  one  of  which  in 
1T14,  consisting  of  120,000  men,  defeated  the 
Montenegrins,  and  oarried  more  than  20,000  of 
them  into  captivity.  A  war  with  Venice  com- 
pelled the  Turka  to  withdraw  their  foroea,  and 
Biicoeesive  invaaions  were  repelled,  in  one  of 
which,  in  1798,  80,000  Turks  were  alain.  In 
1820  another  invasion  by  the  Turks  waa  re- 
pnlsed  with  heavy  loss,  aa  was  still  another  in 
1383.  After  a  border  warfare  had  oontinaed 
for  many  years,  at  the  close  of  lB52  0mer  Pasha 
with  a  formidable  force  waa  sent  to  anbdne 
the  mount^eera.  The  poution  of  Monten^ro 
was  most  critical,  when  peace  was  restored  by 
the  intervention  of  Austria  and  the  mediation 
of  other  powers.  Danilo  I.  displayed  maob 
energy  in  improving  the  lawa  and  the  oondi- 
tion  of  the  country.  Fresh  coUiriocs  with 
Torkey  took  place  in  1868 ;  and  one  of  Danilo's 
uncles  was  detected  in  treasonable  prooeedinga. 
On  Aug.  12, 1800,  Danilo  was  asBasainated,  and 
waa  sncceeded  on  the  throne  by  his  nephew 
Nikolo  Petrovitoh-Niegoeh.  The  insurrootion 
which  broke  out  in  Eerze(|ovina  in  ISfll,  being 
favored  by  the  Montene^na,  was  followed  in 
1862  by  the  invasion  of  Montenegro  by  Omer 
Pasha  with  an  army  of  80,000.  In  August  the 
Turks  appeared  b^ore  Oettigne,  and  Nikolo 
soon  submitted  by  trea^  to  the  sovereignty  of. 
the  Porte.  Now  complications  arose  with  Tur- 
key in  1674  on  account  of  murders  committed 
on  the  Albanian  border,  and  Monteoegro  de- 
clared war  in  January,  18TG,  bat  a  compromise 
waa  eflepted  toward  the  end  of  that  month, 

MMTEPU,  Xavtar  i^H  *h  '  ^^°<^  author, 
bom  at  Apremont,  Bante-SaAne,  March  18, 
1824.  He  cegan  life  aa  a  jonmalist,  and  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  the  marquis  de  Foudras 
the  novels  Le*  ekmalier*  dv  laiuquenet  (10 
vols.,  1847)  and  Zm  tireun  d^autrt/oU  (4  vols,, 
1848),  to  which  he  added  many  others  equally 
descriptive  of  the  elegant,  demi-monde,  and 
Bohemian  life  of  Paris.  He  guned  great  noto- 
riety by  the  suppression  of  his  licentious  J'HlUi 
depldtre  (7  vols.,  1866),  but  continued  to  pro- 
duce other  voluminous  works  of  a  similar  ottar- 
Bcter.  Among  the  most  recent  are  Lt  higame, 
L»  mart  de  Marguerite,  Confemvm*  de  Tutia, 
Lee  drame*  dt  Padultire,  La  Mmleeu  de  Naneef 
(all  in  1878),  and  La  voyanU  (1878-'4).  He 
also  assisted  the  elder  Dumas  aa  a  playwright 

■ONIULEI,  a  W.  county  of  Oalif  ornia,  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific,  bounded  E.  by  the  Coaat 
range  of  mountains,  intersected  by  the  Salinas 
or  Buenaventura  river,  and  drained  also  by  Um 
Ban  Benito  and  other  streams ;  area,  4,636  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,876,  of  whom  280  were 
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Obincm.  The  mirface  ia  tr&vened  by  several 
ranges.  The  best  land  lies  in  the  valleys  of 
the  tjalinas  and  Ban  Benito,  and  the  varieties 
of  elevation  permit  the  production  of  a  great 
dirersity  of  frnita,  of  which  those  that  reach 
the  greatest  perfection  are  the  fig,  peach,  apri- 


copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  granite  are  among 
the  mineral  reaoaroeB.  Stock  rusing  ia  the 
prinoipal  oocnpatiDn.  The  Sontliem  Pacific 
railroad  traverse*  the  connty.  The  chief  pro- 
dnctions  in  18T0  were  T44,0QS  bushels  of  wheat, 
91,411  of  oats,  981,110  of  bsrlej,  181,ei&  of 
peas  and  beans,  60,SeO  of  potatoes,  69,120  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  1,004,810  of  wool,  428,880  of  but- 
ter, 718,600  of  cheese,  and  16,927  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  8,017  horses,  9,870  milch  cows, 
S3,S6S  other  cattle,  268,677  sheep,  and  18,603 
swine ;  and  a  nnmber  of  mannfactories.  San 
Benito  oo.  was  formed  from  the  £.  part  in 
18T4,  redadng  the  area  given  above.  Capital, 
Monterey,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  80  m. 
S.  B.  K  of  San  Frsnoinoo;  pop.  in  1370,  1,112. 
It  waa  formerly  the  seat  of  an  important  Ro- 
man Catholic  mission,  and  was  the  capital  of 
Oolifornia  tiU  1847. 

HamBKEt,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capita]  of  the 
state  of  Nnevo  Leon,  on  a  river  of  its  own 
name,  460  m.  N.  N.  W,  of  Mexico ;  pop.  in  1860, 
13,6S4.  It  is  on  a  rapidly  sloping  plain  abont 
e  m.  from  the  Sierra  Modre,  1,600  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  etreeta  ore  regular,  well  kept,  and 
well  lighted ;  and  the  houses,  chiefly  of  lime- 
stone, are  well  built  and  tastefnL  The  princi- 
pal square  is  embeUished  with  a  marble  foun- 
tain by  native  artiaans.  Amons  the  more  note- 
worthy edifices  aretheoathedrw,  two  churches, 
one  of  which  is  among  the  handsomest  in  the 

3ablic,  and  the  mnnicipal  and  government 
aces.  Monterey  has  also  a  fine  hospital,  a 
prison,  barracks,  and  abattoir,  a  seminary,  two 
collwes,  and  16  public  and  20  private  schools. 
The  dimateiscomptiratively  mild,  but  subject  to 
sudden  changes.  Monterey  is  one  of  the  most 
proeperouB  mannfoctoring  towns  in  Mexico. 
There  are  cotton,  paper,  Uonr,  and  eaw  mills, 
and  manufactories  of  n^ls,  bricks,  carriages, 
morocco,  candles,  soap,  sugar,  beer,  and  brandy. 
Modem  machines  and  implements  are  being 
rapidlj'  introduced  from  the  United  States, 
whence  ore  also  imported  large  qnantities  of 
books  and  other  merchandise. — The  city  was 
foanded  in  1696,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Ciudad  de  Leon,  and  received  the  name  of 
Nuestra  Seflora  de  Monterey.  In  1777  it  was 
mode  a  bishopric.  It  has  frequently  been 
visited  by  cholera  and  other  epidemics.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Monterey  was  a  strong  mili- 
tary potation  amply  fortified,  and  held  by  the 
Mexican  Oen.  Ampndia  with  10,000  regular 
troops.  On  Sept.  19,  1846,  Qen.  Taylor  with 
S,600  men  attacked  it  The  city  was  bom- 
barded in  the  morning,  from  batteries  erected 
dnring  the  night;  then  a  brigade  under  Gen. 
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Quitman  carried  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
by  assault,  while  Gen.  W.  O.  Butler  with  the 
first  Ohio  r^ment  entered  at  another  point. 
Gen.  Worth  carried  the  heights  south  of  the 
river  and  the  SaltiEo  road,  and  turned  the 
guns  upon  the  bishop's  palace ;  next  morning  he 
stormM  the  height  overlooking  the  palace,  and 
turned  its  guns  upon  the  fiying  Mexicans.  The 
main  l>ody  of  the  Mexicans  retired  step  by  step, 
taking  advantage  of  the  solidly  built  houses, 
and  the  Americans  (ought  their  way  tlirough 
the  city,  reaching  the  principal  plaza  on  the 
28d.  Ampudia  capitulated  on  the  24:th.  The 
American  losa  was  120  killed  and  866  wound- 
ed :  the  Mezioan  Idss  was  not  ascertained. 


,  marquise  de,  a  mistresa  of  Lonia 
XIV.  of  France,  bom  at  the  ch&tean  of  Ton- 
nay-Oharente  in  1641,  died  at  Bourbon-1'Ar- 
chambault  in  1707.  She  was  the  younger 
dooghter  of  Eocheohouart,  first  dnke  of  Mor- 
temart,  and  was  educated  in  the  convent  of  Bte. 
Marie  at  Saintes.  She  was  first  known  as  Mile. 
Tonnay-Charente,  and  was  maid  of  honor  to 
the  duchess  of  Orleans.  At  the  age  of  S3  she 
married  PardaiUan  de  Oondrin,  marquis  de 
Monteepan,  and  became  lady  in  attendance  to 
the  queen.  Her  beauty,  wit,  and  oonveraa- 
tional  powers  at  once  made  a  sensation;  but 
for  several  years  the  king  seemed  scarcely  to 
notice  her.  She  secretlv  became  his  mistress 
however  aboat  1666,  ana  was  openly  declared 
such  two  years  later.  Her  husband,  who  at- 
tempted to  break  off  the  connection,  waa  ban- 
ished to  his  estate,  and  was  legally  separated 
from  her  in  1676.  For  14  years  her  infiuence 
over  the  king  was  unbounded;  she  prevtuJed 
nponhimtolegitimatetheirchildren,  who  were 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  widow  Scarron, 
afterward  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  in  time 
supplanted  Mme.  de  Fontangee,  the  immediate 
successor  of  their  mother  in  the  royal  aBec- 
tions.  She  was  finally  separated  from  him  in 
1686,  and  in  1691  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Ver- 
saillee.  She  retired  to  a  convent,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  be  reconciled  with  her  husband.  She 
now  devoted  herself  to  penance  and  mortifica- 
tion, distributing  most  of  her  income  to  the 
poor.  Her  children  by  the  king  were:  the 
dnke  de  Maine,  the  count  de  Veiin,  Mesde* 
moiselles  de  Nantes,  de  Blois,  and  de  Tonrs, 
and  the  count  de  Toulouse,  besides  three  others 
who  died  in  childhood.  The  marquis  d'Antin 
was  her  sou  by  her  husband. 

HWriraQlIIEn,  Charln  da  Htwiil,  boron  de, 
a  French  philosopher,  born  at  the  chAtean  of 
La  Br^e,  near  Bonieanz,  Jon.  18,  1689,  died 
in  Pario,  Feb.  10,  1755.  He  was  remarkable 
during  his  youth  for  diligent  studies  not  only 
of  jurisprudence  but  of  literature  and  philoso- 

Shy.  At  the  age  of  20  he  composed  a  work 
esignad  to  prove  that  the  paganism  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  authors  did  not  merit 
et«mal  damnation.  At  the  age  of  26  he  was 
admitted  to  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  of 
which  he  became  priiidtnt  A  mortitr  two  years 
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later,  snoreeding  bis  uncle  in  that  office.  He 
applied  himself  BcrupnlonHl;  to  its  i^Dtiea, 
though  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pureuita  of  lit- 
erature. A  literarj  and  miiBicfll  societj  formed 
at  Bordeaux  in  1716  was  throagh  his  influence 
tranefomied  into  an  academj  of  gcieDces,  to 
which  he  contribnted  meraoira  chiefly  on  natu- 
ral hiatory  until  almost  entire  blindness  for- 
bade this  study.  Among  his  early  writings 
were  dissertations  on  the  physical  history  of  the 
earth  (1719)  and  on  the  policy  of  the  Romans 
In  their  religion.  His  first  work  that  attract- 
ed general  attention  was  the  Lettret  periantt 
S.731).  It  consists  of  letters  purporting  to 
ave  been  written  by  a  Persian  travelling  in 
France,  assailing  beneath  a  transparent  veil  the 
whole  system  of  principles  prevalent  in  chnrch 
and  state.  It  aboauds  in  paradoxes,  jests,  and 
■prightly  satire,  and  also  in  profound  views  of 
law,  commerce,  and  social  problems.  In  1726 
he  retired  from  the  daties  of  the  ma^straoy 
to  devote  himself  solely  to  literature ;  was  re- 
ceived into  the  French  academy  in  1728,  hav- 
ing overcome  the  opposition  of  Cardinal  Fleury 
hy  modifying  obnoxious  passages  in  his  Let- 
tret pertaTiei;  and  soon  after  began  to  travel 
through  Europe  to  collect  materials  for  an 
elaborate  work  on  politics  and  iurispradence, 
spending  about  two  years  in  England,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  royd  society.  He 
returned  to  La  BrMe  after  an  absence  of  four 
years,  and  after  two  years  of  retirement  pub- 
lished his  Conndiration*  tur  Ui  eavtet  fU  la 
grandeur  etdela  dScadenee  dea  Romaini  (Paris, 
1TS4).  Eis  great  work,  De  Vetprit  da  lott  (2 
vols.,  1748),  waa  the  result  of  20  years  of  la- 
bor ;  23  editions  were  issued  in  18  months. 
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and  it  was  translated  into  most  of  the  Enro- 
pesn  tongues.  It  ultimately  became  the  ora- 
cle of  the  friends  of  moderate  freedom,  as 
distinguished  from  the  followers  of  Koosaeaa. 
MoDt«squiea  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
alternately  at  La  Br^e  and  Paris.  Among  bis 
minor  writings  are  academical  diaoourses;  the 
Dialogue  de  Sylla  et  d'Ji'ueraU,  on  eiplana- 
lion  of  the  political  conduct  of  Sulla ;  the  Tem~ 
pie  de  Qnids,  a  romance  of  classical  antiquity ; 
and  an  Etsai  tur  le  goiit,  writtw  for  the  £hiey- 
elopidie.  The  most  complete  editions  of  hia 
works  are  those  of  Lefivre  (6  vols,,  Paris, 
1816)  and  Leqniea  (8  vols.,  1819,  and  with  the 
elogi*  by  D'Alembert  and  Villemain,  1827). 
A  new  edition  of  Nngent's  translation  of  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Laws,"  with  D'Alembert's  me- 
moir of  Uontesqoieu,  was  published  in  Cin- 
cinnalj  in  1873. 

■ONTKVIKD^  OaidU,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Cremona  about  1G66,  died  in  Venice  in 
1649.  He  composed  both  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical music,  but  wsa  partionlorly  celebrated 
for  hia  motets  and  madrigals,  of  the  latter  of 
which  he  produced  five  books. 

■OirrenOEO,  a  city,  capital  of  XTragDay, 
South  America,  and  of  the  department  of  its 
own  name,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  eetnor;  of 
the  Bio  de  k  Plata,  180  m.  K.  S.  E.  of  Buenos 
Ayree.  in  laL  84°  68'  8.,  Ion.  68°  15'  W.;  pop. 
in  1873, 105,296.  It  is  built  on  a  gentle  eleva- 
tion, at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  jot- 
ting into  the  baj,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel 
mounting  20  guns.  It  comprises  two  divi- 
sions, the  old  and  the  new  town,  between 
which  traces  of  the  old  wall  are  still  visible, 
in  the  rear,  to  which  it  owes  its 


name,  is  surmounted  by  on  antique  Spanish  ' 
castle.  The  streets  are  very  regular,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are 
sahstantial ;  many  of  them  have  two  and  even 
three  sUiriee.  Excellent  water  is  brought  from 
a  distance  of  34  m.    The  principal  square,  with 


an  area  of  two  acres,  is  tastefully  planted  with 
trees  and  flowers,  and  has  a  superb  fountain. 
On  the  S.  side  is  the  parish  ohurch,  with  turrets 
226  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  bay ;  and  on  the 
N.  side  is  the  eabitdo,  contoini^  the  law  conrts, 
senate  house,  and  prison.    The  government 
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hoaie  is  &  miwnble  edifice.  The  old  market, 
onco  the  citadel  of  Monterldeo,  and  a  com. 
plete  fortress  in  itself,  is  the  most  ioterestiDg 
relic  of  the  colonial  period;  it  was  erected  bj 
2,000  Goarsni  Indians,  who  worked  seven 
vears  withoet  pay.  It  is  now  a  sort  of  bazaar, 
and  serves  as  a  barrack  for  troops  in  revolu- 
tioDary  times.  The  custom  boose  is  a  line 
building  of  modem  style,  600  b;  800  ft.  The 
post  office  is  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  Sonth 
America;  and  the  average  number  of  letters 
and  p^jers  passing  through  it  annually  ig 
2,000,000.  Facing  the  post  office  are  the  mn- 
seam  and  the  library,  contoiniDg  8,B6S  vol- 
umes. The  eichsnge,  of  modem  oonstraction, 
ranbs  among  the  finest  pnblic  buildings  on  the 
southern  continent;  it  cost  $160,000.  There 
are,  besides  the  cathedral,  six  cnnrches  and 
chapels,  several  convents,  and  an  ^iseopal 
and  a  Methodist  church.  The  edncstlonal  es- 
tablish mente  comprise  a  university,  schools  for 
medicine,  law,  and  other  sciences,  S8  public 
and  64  private  siifaoDls,  with  an  aggregate  at- 
tendance of  10,040.  The  institute  of  pnblic 
inatruotion  is  a  sort  of  volnnteer  committee  for 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  There  are 
four  large  markets,  ni  banks,  savings  banks, 
numeroQS  dabs,  mercantile  associations,  three 
theatres,  a  bull  ring,  and  several  ball  snd  con- 
cert rooma.  An  immigrants'  asjlum  affords 
adequate  protection  to  thousands  every  year. 
The  total  number  of  immigrants  landed  at 
Uont«video  in  iaS6  was  6,000 ;  In  18SS,  8,309 ; 
in  ISee,  17,861 ;  and  In  1873,  20,000,  probably 
including  many  who  afterward  proceeded  to 
Buenoe  Ayres.  The  city  has  several  prisons 
and  a  house  of  correction  for  females  called 
lot  ejereieioi.  Berides  the  public  hospltels, 
there  are  charitable  institutions  under  the  di- 
reotion  of  the  sisters  of  mercy,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  home  for  the  poor,  and  a  Innatic 
asylum.  There  are  three  cemeteries,  one  of 
which  is  British.  The  city  is  the  cleanest  and 
healthiest  in  South  America;  and  the  suburbs, 
watering  places,  and  surrounding  country  are 
eztrem«y  picturesque.  The  bay  of  Montevideo 
resembles  a  horse  shoe  tn  shape;  it  Is  about  4 
m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  but  haji  only  from  14  to 
10  ft  of  watflr,  having  diminished  6  ft.  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century;  but  the  bottom  is 
soft,  and  vessels  receive  no  damage  by  ground- 
ing. It  can  conveniently  anchor  fiOO  ships 
drawing  15  ft ;  but  it  is  open  to  the  B.  8. 
W.  winds.  All  vessels  receive  and  discharge 
their  cargoes  by  means  oflaunches,  There  are 
two  dry  docks  with  every  facility  for  repair- 
ing ships.  The  trade  of  Montevideo  is  very 
considerable.  The  eiuorts  consist  chiefly  of 
salt  beef,  hides,  hair,  tallow,  wool,  bones,  bone 
.vhes,  toi.;  copper  is  brought  overland  from 
Chili  and  sometimes  shipped  here,  as  well  as 
inati  or  Paraguay  tea.  Tne  prindpal  importe 
are  oottons,  woollens,  hardware,  flour,  wine, 
gpirita,  sugar,  tobacco,  salt,  boots,  &c.  The 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  flour, 
chairs,  refined  sugar,  whiskey,  cordage,  agri- 
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cultural  Implements,  Av.,  and  chiefly  lumber 
from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 
Sngar,  ooffee,  mat^,  end  spices  are  brought 
from  Brazil;  and  three  fonrtha  of  the  manu- 
f aotured  goods,  hardware,  and  machinerv  come 
from  Europe.  A  large  trade  in  wool,  h^, 
&c.,  also  exists  between  Montevideo  and  tiie 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  for  three  years  was  as  follows ; 
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The  value  of  the  imports  for  1B78  was  esti- 
mated at  $22,600,000.  The  custom-house  re- 
ceipts in  18TS  smounted  to  $6,417,612,  and  In 
1878  to  $8,476,209.  The  port  movements  for 
the  same  year  were:  entered,  1,817  vessels, 
tonnage  877,008;  cleared,  1,889,  tonnage  898,- 
907.  About  60  of  the  vessels  were  under  the 
United  States  flag,  and  258  were  British  steam- 
ers. Six  British  mail  steamers  visit  the  port 
monthly,  besides  four  French  packets,  three 
Italian,  two  Brazilian,  and  one  Anglo-Belgian. 
The  coasting  trade  averages  2,000  eutriea  an- 
nually. The  city  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Florida,  72  m.  distant;  a  branch  line  to  Colo- 
nia  was  to  be  commenced  in  1674 ;  and  a  line 
eastward  was  in  coarse  of  preparation.  Four 
Hues  of  street  horse  oars  ore  in  operation, 
Montevideo  is  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  Buenoe  Ayres,  the  chief  towns  of  the  in- 
terior, and  the  Brazilian  system.  The  com- 
mercial and  Indnatrial  establishments  number 
G,66S,  comprising  8  steam  saw  mills,  8  found- 
eries,  98  faotories,  18  tanneries,  52  brick  kilns, 
7  steam  flour  mills,  and  9  abattoirs,  in  which 
last  upward  of  800,000  head  of  cattle  are 
slaughtered  yearly. — Montevideo  (or  with  its 
full  nmne,  San  Felipe  de  Montevideo)  was 
foonded  in  1717  by  the  viceroy  Lavala;  but  it 
remained  a  mere  military  outpost  till  1726, 
when  Francisco  Alzribar  introduced  the  first 
settlers  from  the  Canaries.  In  1776  it  was  by 
royal  decree  declared  a  port,  and  its  population 
and  commerce  rapidly  increased.  The  city 
was  fortified  by  the  Spaniards  in  1777.  In 
February,  1807,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
the  British,  who  were  expelled  in  July.  After 
the  Independence  of  the  Plate  Provinces  in 
1811,  the  Braritians  seized  it,  hot  were  forced 
to  surrender  it  after  a  long  siege  in  1814.  They 
retook  it  in  1817;  and  in  1828  it  regained  its 
independence  by  treaty,  and  was  made  the 
capital  of  Uruguay.    (See  UncoriT.) 

MWfTB!)  Lali.    See  I.ola  Moktez. 

■(Mmznu  (Mex.  MoneUfumaUn,  the  sad 
or  severe  man),  the  name  of  two  emperors 
of  ancient  Mexico. — MmIhhm  L,  bom  abov.t 
1890,  died  in  1464,  He  served  as  general  un- 
der bis  uncle,  who  preceded  him  on  the  throne, 
Aft«r  his  seeesmon  in  148S  or  1488  he  made 
war  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cbako  in  deftnoe  of 
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hia  slUea  the  Tezcacsns.  The  Ghalooa  were 
rooted  in  a  great  battla,  and  their  obtef  city 
waa  entirelj  aestrojed.  A  war  followed  with 
the  king  of  TIateloloo,  who  was  defeated  and 
killed.  MontAzoma  next  oonqnered  the  prov- 
inoe  of  Guihizoaa,  and  sabsequently  that  of 
TEompahnacan.  In  a  war  wiUi  Atonaltain,  a 
chief  of  the  Mizteoas,  be  Buffered  rerersea 
which  led  to  a  canfedertusy  between  Atonaltzin 
and  the  Hneiotzincas  and  Tlasoalana  against 
the  Mezioans;  but  HontezDina  in  hia  first  en- 
counter with  them  gsined  a  sigaal  victorj, 
which  greatlr  enlarged  his  empire.  In  14fi7 
he  oonqnered  Onetlachtan,  a  province  on  the 
Mexican  golf,  and  carried  6,200  of  the  pieople 
to  Mezioo,  where  they  were  aaorifioed  t«  the 
god  of  war. — Umliamt  IL,  the  last  of  the 
Actea  emperors,  born  abont  1480,  sacoeeded 
his  nnote  Ahnitioil  In  IG02,  and  was  killed 
Jane  SO,  1S20.  He  was  both  a  soldier  and  a 
priest,  and  bad  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
wars  of  his  predecessor.  When  his  election  to 
tlie  imperial  dignity  was  announced  to  him,  he 
was  sweeping  the  stdrs  of  the  great  temple  of 
Jtezico.  At  the  oommenoement  of  his  reign 
he  led  a  siiooeaaful  ezpedition  against  a  rebel- 
lious province,  and  brooght  back  a  mnltitnde 
of  captives  to  be  aaorifioed  at  his  coronation. 
For  several  years  he  was  constantly  at  war, 
and  hia  campainia,  which  extended  as  far  as 
Honduras  and  Nicoragaa,  were  generally  enc- 
oaaaful.  He  made  important  changes  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  empire,  espe- 
olally  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  became  noted 
for  striotness  and  severity  in  the  ezeontion  of 
the  laws,  as  well  as  for  moniScence  to  those 
who  served  him  and  in  his  expenditures  for 
public  works.  He  became  equally  noted  also 
for  arrogance,  pomp,  and  Iniary,  and  hia  heavy 
taxes  led  to  many  revolts.  At  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Cortes  in  Mexico  in  1C19,  Monteznma 
was  alarmed  not  only  by  the  internal  troubles 
of  his  empire,  but  by  the  appearance  ot  comets 
and  other  strange  lights  in  the  sky,  and  of 
mysterious  fires  in  the  great  temple,  which  the 
seera  interpreted  as  omens  of  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  empire.  Thua  diaheartened, 
he  did  not  meet  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniarda 
with  his  naual  energy.  He  at  first  forbade  the 
white  men  to  approach  bis  capital,  and  then 
sent  an  embassy  to  welcome  them.  When 
Oortes  entered  Mexico  (Nov.  8)  he  was  re- 
oeived  by  Montezuma  with  conrtesy  and  ap- 
parent  good  will,  and  at  first  treated  the  em- 
peror with  the  greatest  deference ;  but  a  colli- 
sion between  the  Mexicans  and  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison at  Vera  Oruz  soon  afforded  a  pretext  for 
a  change  of  measares.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
after  his  arrival  he  wuted  upon  MonteEuma 
with  a  few  of  his  officers  under  pretence  of  a 
friendly  visit,  and,  after  upbraiding  him  witli 
the  transactions  at  Vera  CniE,  took  him  cap- 
tive, and  carried  him  to  the  Spanish  head- 
Snarters.  The  emperor,  fearing  instant  death 
'  he  made  any  opposition,  aaanred  hia  snbjecta, 
vka  were  about  to  attempt  a  rescue  as  he 
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passed  through  the  streets,  that  he  aoeompa- 
nied  the  Spaniards  of  his  own  free  will,  Mon- 
teioma  was  for  a  while  put  in  irons,  and  waa 
so  completely  humbled  that  when  Oortea  of- 
fered to  liberate  him,  he  declined  to  return  to 
his  palace,  apparently  ashamed  to  be  aoen  by 
his  nobles.  He  was  subsequently  induced  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
was  kept  a  prisoner  for  aeven  months,  tiU  in 
June,  1620,  the  people  of  the  capital  rose  in 
insarreotion  and  besieged  the  Spaniards  tn 
their  quarters.  He  was  induced  by  Cortes  to 
address  his  sahjecta  from  the  battlements  ot 
hb  prison  in  hopes  of  appea«ng  the  tnmalt; 
bnt  though  at  first  listened  to  with  respect,  hia 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  white  men  at  lenRth 
ezasperated  the  Mexicans;  ashowerof  miaules 
was  discharged  at  him,  a  stone  struck  htm  on 
the  temple,  and  he  fell  senseless.  He  refused 
all  remedies  and  nourishment,  tore  off  the 
bandages,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Some  of 
the  children  of  Montemma  became  Christiana, 
and  were  carried  to  Spain.  From  them  de- 
scended tjie  counts  of  Montezuma,  one  of  whom 
was  viceroy  of  Mexico  from  1697  to  ITOl. 

■(HnriDOON,  Bnard  da,  a  French  scholar, 
bom  at  Soalage,  Laognedoc,  Jan,  18,  labG,  died 
in  Paris,  Deo.  31,  1741.  He  belong  to  s 
noble  fainily,  and  after  completing  his  ednca- 
tion  at  the  college  of  Limoaz,  he  served  in  two 
campaigns  in  Germany  under  Turenne,  and  in 
1676  entered  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Ton- 
louse.  Afterward  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  and  aoqolred  a  high  reputation  for  his 
scholarly  attainments.  In  1719  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  His 
most  important  works  are :  PaUtognphia 
Ormea,  wm  d»  Ortu  el  Program  LiUrarvm 
Graeamm  (fol.,  Paris,  1706) ;  L'antiquiU  «c- 
pliqvi«  et  rtpriMntie  en  figure  (in  French  and 
Latin,  10  vols,  fol.,  1719;  supplement,  S  rola. 
fol.,  1724) ;  and  Let  mewaaenU  d»  la  meiuireAi^ 
franfaiMe  (in  French  and  Latin,  S  vols,  fol., 
lT29-'88).  He  also  published  valuable  editions 
of  the  works  of  several  of  the  Greek  fathers. 

■OmiSUT  (Ital.  Mot\ftrrato),  a  territory  of 
Italy,  formerly  an  indepwident  dnchy,  bonnded 
N.  and  W.  by  Piedmont  S.  by  Genoa,  and  E.  by- 
Milan.  It  was  separated  by  a  atrip  ot  Milaoeae 
territory  into  the  divi^ons  of  Casale  on  the 
north  and  Aoqni  on  the  south,  Oasale  being  the 
capital.  It  often  changed  masters,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
dukes  of  Mantua;  bnt  in  1T03  it  was  bestowed 
by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  upon  the  dake  ot 
Savoy,  a  possession  of  whose  house  it  has  since 
remuned.  The  territory  is  now  divided  among 
the  provinces  of  Alessandria,  Genoa,  Corn, 
Turin,  and  Novara.  The  family  of  Montferrat 
was  of  remote  origin,  and  very  conapicaons  in 
the  middle  ages. 

■OtnTMtT,  jHi  (IT.)  de,  duke  of  Brittanv, 
horn  in  12SS,  died  in  Hennebon.  SepL  26, 1S4S. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dnke  Arthnr  JI.,  and  sue- 
oeeded  his  brother  Jean  III.  in  1341.     The 
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latter  had  beqaeaibed  the  dachy  to  Charles  of 
Bloie,  bnsband  of  his  me<x ;  but  Montfort 
foaod  little  diiScaltT  in  setting  poMeMion,  uid 
Charlee  complained  to  the  king,  Philip  of  Va- 
loia,  who  sent  an  armj'  to  besiege  the  usurper 
in  Kantea.  In  order  t«  save  the  city  from 
auaalt,  Montfort  aarrendered  and  was  carried 
priaoner  to  Paris;  but  in  the  mean  time  hia 
wife,  Jeanne  of  Flanders,  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  his  partisans  and  withdrew  to  Ilenne- 
bon,  where  she  defended  herself  against  the 
foroea  of  Charlea,  on  one  occasion  repelling  an 
usanlt  at  the  head  of  800  cavaliers.  The  or- 
rival  of  auxiliaries  sent  b;  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, to  whom  Montfort  had  done  homage  for 
Brittanj,  obliged  Charlea  to  raise  the  siege.  A 
aecond  attempt  upon  the  same  citj'  in  1842  waa 
equally  unsuooeBsfnl,  and  Charles  soon  lost 
aaoeemveij  Gu^rande,  Vannea,  Carhaii,  and 
Qnimperl^.  In  the  same  year  Edward  111.  ar- 
rived in  France  with  fresh  troops  and  advanced 
to  Pannes,  where  Philip  marched  out  to  meet 
him.  By  the  mediadon  of  the  pope  a  trace 
waa  conclnded  between  the  monarcha.  If  ont^ 
fort's  party,  which  before  was  barely  a  match 
for  hia  rival's,  had  grown  during  his  imprison- 
ment. He  escaped  in  die^ise  in  1846,  and 
went  to  England,  whence  he  returned  with 
troops  and  made  an  nnsuccesaful  attempt  upon 
Qoimper.  He  then  retired  to  Henneboi^  where 
he  died  a  few  weeks  afterward,  leaving  a  aon 
who  oontinned  the  war  with  Charles,  and  be- 
came dake  oa  Jean  V. 

WHTIfOIT.  L  Steal  de,  a  French  soldier, 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
slain  before  Tonloaae,  June  25,  1218.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  fourth  craaade,  but  when  he  aaw 
the  enterprise  divert«d  from  its  legitimate  ob- 
ject he  declined  to  follow  its  chiefs  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  fulfil  his  vows  went  by  him- 
self to  Palestine.  On  bis  return  be  took  up 
arms  again  at  the  summons  of  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  and  in  1208  waa  elected  leader  of  the  cru- 
sade waged  against  the  Albigenses  of  southern 
France,  whom  he  mercilnsly  pursned  and 
alanghtered.  Ou  the  taking  of  B^aers  (1209) 
more  than  20,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  pnt 
to  death  by  his  permission,  if  not  by  his  orders. 
Carcassonne  was  scarcely  better  treated ;  the 
viaconnt  of  B^ziers,  who  commanded  Uiere, 
was  made  prisoner  in  an  interview  (or  nego- 
tiation; the  town  was  forced  t«  surrender,  and 
many  of  its  citizens  were  sentenced  to  death  as 
heretics.  At  Lavaur,  Aimery  of  Montreal  was 
ttanged,  80  knighta  were  put  to  the  sword, 
hundreds  of  poor  people  burned  at  the  stake, 
and  the  lady  of  the  castle,  Aimery's  sister,  waa 
thrown  alive  down  a  well,  and  stones  were 
heaped  over  her.  Montfort  ruled  despotically 
over  the  territories  which  he  had  wreat«d  from 
Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  in  this  war;  and 
whan  Pedro  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  came  to  pro- 
tect the  latter,  as  his  lord  psramonnt,  the  cru- 
sader met  him,  Sept  12,  1218,  and  defeated 
and  killed  him  under  Ihe  walls  of  Muret. 
.Montfort  was  then  proclaimed  count  of  Too- 
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louse.  Raymond's  son  finally  managed  to  re- 
enter Toulouse,  where  he  had  many  adherents. 
Montfort  beai^ed  that  city  for  eight  months, 
and  when  attempting  to  atorni  it  was  killed  by 
a  stone  thrown  from  the  wail.  His  elder  son, 
Amanry,  succeeded  him  as  count  of  Toulouse, 
afterward  became  grand  conatable  of  France, 
and  died  in  1241  on  his  return  from  Palestine. 
n.  Stasa  4e,  earl  of  Leicester,  younger  son  of 
the  preceding,  the  leader  of  the  English  barons 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  bom  abont  1200, 
killed  Aug.  4,  1266.  He  went  to  England  in 
1281  to  escape  the  enmity  of  Blanche  of  Cas- 
tile, queen  regent  of  France,  and  gained  the 
favor  of  the  king,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
the  earldom  of  Leicester,  the  governorship  of 
Gascony,  and  the  hand  of  his  own  aiater  Elea- 
nor, countess  dowager  of  Pembroke.  He  gov- 
erned Gascony  v/\&  an  iron  hand,  and  made 
hia  power  partdoularly  felt  by  the  native  lords, 


conspired  to  curtail  the  king's  prerogative. 
Henry  III.  having  convoked  a  parliament  in 
1268,  Montfort  appeared  in  arms  with  his  con- 
federates, and  constrained  the  king  to  sign  t^e 
E'ovidons  of  Oiford,  by  which  the  whole  legis- 
tive  and  executive  power  was  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  24  barons,  who  were  controlled 
by  Montfort  As  agreement  waa  proposed 
between  the  nobles  and  the  king  through  the 
arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France;  but  hia 
award  not  being  acceptable  to  the  former,  both 
parties  took  arms.  In  May,  12S4,  Montfort  de- 
feated the  royal  army  at  Lewes  in  Suaaez,  and 
captured  the  king.  In  January,  1266,  he  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
on  record,  representatives  of  boroaghs  were 
admitted.  His  power  was  now  at  its  height, 
hnt  his  overbearing  conduct  excited  discon- 
tent even  among  the  adherents  of  the  national 
cause ;  and  the  mng's  son,  Prince  Edward,  who 
waa  kept  aa  a  hostage,  having  made  bis  escape, 
many  of  his  former  opponents  joined  hia  stand- 
ard. Montfort  was  hemmed  in  at  Evesham  by 
superior  numbers,  and  was  slain  witlk  one  ot 
his  sons  and  many  barona,  while  his  army  waa 
complet«]y  routed.  The  family  of  Montfort 
was  expelled  from  England. 

■WnOUnX.    See  AtxoNAUTica. 

■OHTIHMfHtT,  the  name  of  counties  in  18  of 
the  United  States.  L  An  E.  eonnty  of  New 
Tork,  intersected  by  the  Mohawk  river,  which 
is  here  joined  by  the  Schoharie  end  other 
smaller  streams ;  area,  866  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
S4,4ff7.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  The  Erie  canal  and  the 
New  Tork  Central  railroad  pass  through  it 
The  chief  productions  in  18T0  were  61,069 
bushels  of  wheat  lT6,664of  Indian  com,  662,- 
610  of  oats,  86,Q0S  of  barley,  100,769  of  buck- 
wheat, 194,041  of  potatoes,  717,!!77  Iba.  ot 
hops,  68,B47  of  wool,  1,174,623  of  butter, 
1,614,462  of  cheese,  21,770  bushels  of  peas  and 
beans,,  and  104,SS9  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
7,606  horsea,  26,817  milch  oowa,  8,667  other 
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cattle,  12,8U  sheep,  and  6,778  swine;  2  man- 
ufactoriea  of  a^oultoral  implementB,  10  of 
brooms  uid  brashes,  1  of  oarpecs,  21  of  cheese, 
9  of  hosiery,  1  of  forged  and  rolled  iron,  6  of 
iron  castings,  S  of  malt,  1  of  linseed  oil,  1  of 
washing  macblnea,  1  of  woollen  goods,  10  tan- 
neries, 16  saw  millkand  18  flour  mills.  Oapital, 
Fonda,  n.  A  S.  K.  oountj'  of  Pennsrlvaoia, 
bonnded  8.  W,  by  the  Bobuylkill  river;  area, 
430  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  8t,tll2.  The  snrface 
is  nnanlatine  and  the  soil  is  rich,  espedalt; 
aloDg  the  Sohnjlkill.  It  is  intersected  bj  the 
Philadelphia,  Oermantown,  and  Non-iBtown, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Keading,  the  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  rtdlroada.  The  chief 
prodnctiona  in  1870  were  340,911  bnshels  of 
wheat,  160, 1C8  of  rje,  1,036,865  of  Indian  com, 
791,273  of  oate,  4fi6,S49  of  potatoes,  8,104,748 
lbs.  of  bntter,  195,067  of  cheese,  and  119,287 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  18,281  horses,  81,179 
miloh  cows,  6,687  other  cattl^  8,628  sheep,  and 
18,931  swine ;  11  manafaotoriea  of  agricnltarBl 
implements,  20  of  brick,  54  of  oarrisges  and 
wagons,  1  of  coal  oil,  8  of  cotton  goods,  19  of 
farnitnre,  10  of  forged  and  rolled  iron,  3  of 


oil,  8  of  stone  and  eartlien  ware,  46  of  tamed 
and  carved  wood,  29  of  woollen  goods,  IB 
tanning  end  carrying  establishments,  44  flonr 
mills,  and  IS  saw  mills.  Oapital,  Norristown. 
IIL  A  central  connty  of  Harylond,  bonnded  N. 
E.  by  the  Patusent.  and  8.  W.  by  the  Potomac 
river;  area,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  20,663, 
of  wliom  7,484  were  colored.  The  sarface  is 
moderately  uneven;  the  soil  is  fertile  along 
Uie  banks  of  the  rivers.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Hetropolitan  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
oanol  pasaea  along  the  8.  W,  border.  The  ct.ief 
productions  in  1870  were  809,418  bashels  of 
wheat,  26,234  of  rye,  63S,0i7  of  Indian  com, 
171,242  of  oats,  179,662  of  potatoes,  680,000 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  17,880  of  wool,  188,884  of 
batter,  and  12,786  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
6,311  horees,  4,69\  miloh  cows,  6,448  other 
cattle,  6,812  sheep,  andl3,267 swine.  Capital, 
RookvilJc.  If.  A  8.  W,  county  of  Vir^nia, 
bonnded  W.  by  New  river  and  drained  by  the 
head  waters  of  Staunton  river;  area,  490  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1870,  12,666,  of  whom  2,882  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  monntfunoos  and  the 
soil  generally  rocky,  but  productive  near  the 
rivers.  The  Atlantic,  Uississippl,  and  Ohio 
railroad  passes  through  it.  'Die  chief  pro- 
dnctions  in  1870  were  100,761  bushels  of  wheat, 
16,869  of  rye,  146,728  of  Indian  com,  78,166 
of  oats,  12,278  of  potatoes,  204,747  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  18,787  of  wool,  169,212  of  bntter, 
and  4,106  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1,867 
horses,  2,240  milch  oows,  4,638  other  cattle, 
4,966  sheep,  and  8,089  awine.  Capital,  Chris- 
tiansborg.  T>  A  8.  connty  of  North  Carolina, 
bonnded  W.  by  Tadkin  river,  and  drained  by 
its  branches;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18T0, 
7,487,  of  whom  2,128  were  colored.     The  sni^ 


face  in  the  west  is  htUy,  and  much  of  the  s(^ 
b  fertiU.  The  chief  prodnctions  in  1670  were 
60,478  bushels  of  wheat,  118,680  of  Indian 
oom,  89,177  of  oats,  22,166  of  sweet  potatoes, 
13,992  lbs.  of  tobacco,  28,783  of  wool,  76,084 
of  bntter,  and  683  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  1,144  horses,  2,378  milch  oows,  8,496 
other  cattle,  8,820  sheep,  and  9,893  swine. 
Capita],  Lawrenceville.  VL  A  8.  E.  connty  of 
0«OT^a,  bonnded  N.  E.  by  Pendleton's  river, 
8.  by  the  Altamaha,  and  S.  W.  by  the  little 
Ocmnlgee,  and  intersected  by  the  Oconee; 
area,  624  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  8,686,  of  whom 
1,108  were  colored.  The  anrfaoe  is  level  and 
the  soil  Bandy.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  70,406  bashels  of  Indian  com,  16,803  of 
oats,  11,437  of  sweet  potatoes,  21,868  lbs.  of 
wool,  10,261  of  bntter,  891  bales  of  cotton, 
and  6,809  gallons  of  cane  molasaes.  Tb«rft 
were  689  horses,  8,889  milch  cows,  9,228  other 
oattle,  9,S68  sheep,  and  9^46  swine.  Capital, 
HoontVemon.  VIL  A8.E.conntyof  AlalMma, 
bonnded  N.  W.  by  the  Alabama  and  Cooaa 
rivers,  and  N.  by  the  Tallapoosa;  area,  ahont 
800  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  43,704,  of  whom 
81,286  were  colored.  The  surface  is  nneven 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Several  rail- 
roads centre  at  Montgomery,  and  the  Mobile 
and  Girard  crosses  the  8.  E.  comer.    The  chief 

frodnoticns  in  1870  were  603,649  boshels  of 
ndian  com,  26,648  of  sweet  potatoes,  26,617 
bales  of  cotton,  8,T8G  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,699 
gallons  of  cane  molasses.  There  were  1,828 
horses,  4,260  males  and  asses,  8,037  milch 
ooWH,  6,SS0  other  cattle,  B80  sheep,  and  18,909 
swine;  2  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills,  3  foundsriea, 
and  2  railroad  repair  shops.  Capital,  Mont- 
gomery, which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state. 
TIIL  A  N.  central  connty  of  Mississippi,  drain- 
ed by  Big  Black  rivor,  formed  since  the  cen* 
BUS  of  1870  from  Carroli  and  Choctaw  conn- 
tiea;  area,  abont  626  sq.  m.  The  snrface  is 
gently  andalating,  and  the  soil  productive.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  Central  rulroad. 
Capital,  Winona.  IX.  An  E.  connty  of  Teiaa, 
drained  by  San  Jaointo  river  and  its  tribatsi- 
ries;  area,  862  sq.  m.;  pop.  In  1870,  6,488,  of 
whom  8,861  were  colored.  It  has  a  roltine 
surface,  with  an  abundance  of  good  timber,  and 
the  soil,  with  the  esoeption  of  some  sandy  pine 
barrens,  is  fertile.  The  Houston  and  Groat 
Northern  railroad  passes  throngh  it.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  168,290  boshela  of 
Indian  com,  41,946  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  S,48S 
balesof  cotton.  There  were  1,629  horses,  4,184 
milch  oows,  10,867  other  cattle,  1,406  sheep, 
and  13,094  swine.  Capital,  Montgnmery.  X> 
A  W.  connty  of  Arkansas,  drained  by  WasUtk 
river  and  its   branches;   area,  1,060  sq.  m.; 

¥op.  in  1870, 2,984,  of  whom  120  were  colored. 
he  surface  te  mostly  monntainons.  The  cluef 
productions  in  1870  were  8,072  bashels  of 
wheat,  93,789  of  Indian  corn,  3,696  of  oats, 
273  bales  of  cotton,  8,044  lbs.  of  tobacco,  3,051 
of  wool,  19,262  of  butter,  3,007  of  honey,  and 
8,066  g>Uof  o'    sorghum  molasses.     There 
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were  STO  borMS,  M6  miloh  cows,  1,V50  other 
cattle,  1,818  BhMp,  and  6,762  swine.  Oapital, 
Uoant  Ida.  XL  A  N.  W.  ooonty  of  Tennessee, 
bordering  on  Kentnokj,  and  draiaed  bj  Cnm- 
berUnd  river  and  its  branchee ;  area,  600  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  24,747,  of  whom  11,670  were 
colored.  The  LooisTiile,  Naehville,  and  Great 
Bonthem  railroad  traverses  it  Tlie  chief  pro- 
ductiana  in  1970  were  174,528  bnahela  of  wheat, 
S10,1M  of  Indian  oom,  62,87S  of  oats,  25,40S 
of  Irisli  and  83,490  of  sweet  polstoea,  4,6fi6,- 
87S  lbs.  of  tobacco,  14,009  ol  wool,  and  217,981 
of  butter.  There  were  8,023  horses,  2,569 
mules  and  asses,  8,273  miloh  oowb,  4,233  other 
catUa,  8,016  sheep,  and  89,205  awine;  IS  floor 
mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  6  distilleries, 
and  1  woollen  mill.  Capitol,  Glarkaville.  XIL 
AN.  E.  comity  of  Eentuekf;  area,  276  sq.  ro.; 
pop.  in  1870,  7,667,  of  whom  2,6tf9  were  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  billy  and  monntainons, 
and  most  of  the  soil  fertile.  The  Mount  Ster- 
ling divison  of  the  LoDiarille,  Cinciunati,  and 
Lesisgtoa  railroad  terminates  at  the  conntj 
seat  The  chief  prodaotioos  in  1870  were  81,- 
•61  bnshelH  of  wheat,  16,250  of  rye,  642.710 
of  Indian  com,  48,945  of  oats,  16,286  of  pota- 
toes, 17,902  lbs.  of  wool,  87,244  of  batter,  and 
2,087  tons  ot  hay.  There  were  S,6S0  horses, 
1,402  mnles  and  asses.  1,977  milch  oows,  6,606 
other  cattle,  6,216  sheep,  and  12,641  swine. 
Capital,  MosDt  Sterling.  IIIL  A  B.  W.  oonuty 
oC  Ohio,  drained  by  Uiami  river  and  Its 
branches;  area, 480 sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 64,006. 
The  surface  is  nndolating,  and  the  soil  gener- 
ally fertile.  Trenton  limestone-  is  abandant. 
The  Hiarai  oanal  pauses  through  it,  and  several 
railroads  terminate  at  Dayton.  The  ehief  pro- 
dactions  in  1370  were  824,003  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,068,781  of  Indian  corn,  409,604  of  oats,  88,003 
of  barley,  142,426  of  potatoes,  46,197  of  flax 
seed,  68S,800  lbs.  of  6ax,  8,968,188  of  tobaoco, 
88,047  of  wool,  660,828  of  butter,  and  19,801 
tons  of  bay.  There  were  9,188  horsea,  8,776 
milch  cows,  7,926  other  cattle,  7,096  sheep,  and 
26,761  swine;  14manQfaotarieB  of  agriooltnral 
implements,  17  of  brick,  84  of  carnages  and 
wagons,  2  of  oottou  gooda,  2  of  dressed  flax,  14 
of  machinery,  6  of  stone  work,  7  of  linseed  oil, 
18  of  saddlery  and  harness,  4  of  sash,  doora,  and 
blinds,  2  of  woollen  goods,  16  iron  founderies, 
18  tenneriee,  8  distilleries,  11  breweries,  2S  saw 
mills,  4  planing  mills,  and  26  flonr  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Dayton.  UT.  A  W.  connty  of  Indiana;  area, 
604  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,766.  The  sarfaoe 
is  level  or  nndulating,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
good.  The  LonisviUe,  New  Albany,  and  Chi- 
cago, and  the  IndianapoUs,  Bloomington,  and 
Western  railroads  pass  throng  it.  The  ohief 
productions  in  1870  were  706,172  buahels  of 
wheat,  1,004,706  of  Indian  com,  69,609  of  oat«, 
69,409  of  poUtoee,  149,826  lbs.  of  wool,  891,408 
of  batter,  and  16,104  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
9,466  bones,  6.690  milch  cows,  15,721  other 
cattle,  87,683  sheep,  and  34,879  swine;  7  man- 
nfaotoriea  of  famiture,  7  of  brick,  10  of  car- 
riage*, 6  of  cooperage,  1  of  iron  caatincs,  2  of 


machinery,  7  ot  saddlery  and  harness,  4  of 
woollen  goods,  1  pork-packing  establishment, 
S3  saw  mills,  1  planing  mill,  sad  21  flom'  mills. 
Capital,  Crawfordaville.  XT.  A  8.  W.  county 
of  Illinois ;  area,  644  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
86,814.  It  baa  a  oiTerrifiedsaiiace/partly  cov- 
ered with  forests,  and  a  rich  soiL  The  Indian- 
apolis and  tit.  Louis  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash, 
and  Western  railroads  pass  throagb  it.  The 
chief  productions  in  1670  were  744,950  bushels 
of  wheat,  1,627,698  of  Indian  com,  666,424  of 
oats,  66,516  of  potatoes,  64,608  lbs.  of  wool, 
276,784  of  butter,  and  29,871  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  12,447  horses,  6,400  mitch  cows, 
7,610  other  oattle,  12,661  sheep,  and  84,778 
Hwine;  7  manufactories  of  carriages,  1  of  eara, 
8  of  cooperage,  6  of  fnmitnre,  1  of  iron  cast- 
ings, 8  of  machinery,  10  of  BCMidlery  and  har- 
ness, 2  of  woollen  goods,  9  saw  mills,  2  brew- 
eries, and  12  flour  mills.  Capital,  Hillsborough. 
xn.  A  B.  W.  bounty  of  Iowa,  drained  by  Nish- 
nabatona  and  West  Nodaway  rivers,  tribotarica 
of  tbeUissourl;  area, 482 sq. m. ;  pop.inl870. 
6,984.  The  aarface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
fertile.  The  Burlington  and  Missouri  river 
railroad  and  its  Red  Oak  branch  pass  through 
It.  The  ohief  productions  in  1870  were  69,712 
bushels  of  wheat,  828,168  of  Indian  com, 
87,898  of  oats,  28,991  of  poUtoes,  18,492  lbs. 
of  wool,  67,220  of  batter,  and  9,079  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  1,461  horses,  1,266  milch 
cows,  8,476  other  oattle,  4,603  sheep,  and  10,- 
287  swine;  7  flour  mills,  and  8  lumber  mills. 
Capital,  Frankfort.  XTIL  An  £.  county  of 
Missouri,  bounded  8.  by  the  Missouri  river; 
area,  678  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  10,406,  of  whom 
989  were  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly  in  the 
region  of  the  river,  and  in  other  parts  ondula- 
ting.  Limestone,  iron  ore,  and  coal  are  found. 
The  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Northern  rail- 
road passes  through  it.  The  chief  productions 
in  1670  were  74,160  bnshels  of  wheat,  648,118 
of  Indian  com,  297,086  of  oats,  208,170  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  88,068  of  wool,  16,978  of  butter,  and 
6,740  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8,876  horsea, 
2,948  milch  cows,  5,214  other  cattle.  10,860 
sheep,  and  14^041  swine.     Capital,  Danville. 


,  area,  BM  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  7,664. 

It  is  trsvoned  by  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrenoa, 
and  Galveston  railroad.  The  surface  consista 
of  rolling  prairies,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  in  1670  were  18,666  bnsbela 
of  Indian  com,  1,448  of  potatoes,  and  1,666 
tons  of  bay.  There  were  1,629  horses,  1,690 
milch  oowe,  4,090  other  cattle,  6T4  sheep,  1,066 
swine,  and  9  saw  mills.  Capital,  Independence. 
■ONTOOjaXT,  a  city  of  Montgomery  co., 
Alabama,  capitid  of  the  county  and  state,  and 
the  second  city  of  the  state  in  population  and 
importance,  dtuated  on  a  high  bluS  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  abont  600  m.  above 
Mobile,  in  lat  82°  22'  K  and  Ion.  66°  28'  W.; 
pop.  in  1860,  8,648;  in  1870,  10,086,  of  whom 
0,168  were  colored.    The  river  is  navigable  to 
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this  point  b;  steamara  ftt  all  Beasons,  and  four 
lines  of  railroad  famiah  means  of  comnmnioa- 
tioa  with  all  seotions  of  the  state,  viz. :  the 
Mobile  and  Montgomeir;  Montgomer/  and 
Eufaula;  South  and  North  Alabama;  aod 
Western  of  Alabama.  The  oity  is  the  point  of 
anpply  and  ahipment  of  a  large  and  fertile  cot- 
ton region.  Its  trade  in  groceries 
bint,  and  its  receipts  of  cotton  are  la  ^ 
entire  trade  amounts  to  nearly  tIO,0(Ki,000 
year.  The  chief  manufacturing  establiehments 
are  an  iron  foandery  and  a  flonriog  mill. 
There  are  two  national  banks,  with  a  joint 
capital  of  $4SQ,000,  and  three  private  banking 
houses.  The  state  house,  which  occupies  an 
elevated  situation  on  Oapitol  hill,  was  erected 
in  1851  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  the  original  capi- 
tol  haring  been  destrojad  by  fire  in  1S49. 
Tbe  dome  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city 
and  adjacent  oonnUy.     Among  other  pnblio 


SUts  Capitol,  UoDtsocnay. 

bnildtngs  are  the  court  house,  a  fine  city  hall 
containing  a  market  and  rooms  for  the  fire  de- 
partment, and  the  theatre.  The  city  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  sopplied  with  water  by  artesian 
wells  and  water  works  (from  the  river)  of 
Bulficient  capacity  to  keep  in  reservoir  three 
months'  supply  for  25,000  people.  Tbe  pnblio 
schools  are  attended  by  about  800  white  and 
600  colored  children,  and  there  are  several  pri- 
vate schools,  with  a  large  attendance.  Three 
daily  newBoapers  (issuing  also  weekly  editions) 
and  a  weekly  agricultural  journal  are  published. 
There  are  14  churches,  viz. ;  4  Baptist  (3 
colored),  1  Episoopal,  1  Jewish,  6  Methodist 

is  colored  and  1  Northern),  1  Presbyterian, 
Protestant  Methodist,  and  1  Boman  Catho- 
lic.— Montgomery  was  laid  out  in  1817,  and 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  it 
from  Tuscaloosa  in  I84T.  It  was  the  seat  of 
tbe  confederate  government  from  Feb.  4, 1861, 
to  the  following  Hay,  when  it  was  removed  to 


Richmond.  The  city  was  evaenated  by  the 
confederates  April  11,  1865,  after  huming  80,- 
000  bales  of  cotton,  and  on  the  following  day 
it  was  occupied  by  tbe  federal  forces  onder 
Gen.  Wilson,  when  the  arsenal,  railroad  dqiots, 
and  foundery  were  destroyed. 

BONTGOHOt'I,  Juts,  a  British  poet,  bom  in 
Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Nov.  4,  1771,  died  near  Shef- 
field, April  80,  1864.     His  father  was  a  Mora- 
vian preaober,  and  James,  being  Intended  for 
the  same  office,  was  sent  in  his  seventh  year  to 
a  Moravian  settlement  at  Fnlneck,  near  Leeds, 
to  complete  bis  education.     Here  be  remained 
ten  years,  distinguished  only  for  indolence  and 
melancholy.     The  brethren  at  Fulneck  then 
apprenticed  him  to  a  grocer  in  Mirfield.     Be- 
fore the  age  of  14  he  bad  written  a  mock  he- 
roic poem  of  1,000  lines,  and  hod  commenced 
on  epic  to  be  called  "  Tbe  World."     fle  ran 
away  in  June,  1789,  but  after  many  wanderings 
engaged  again  aa  shop 
boy  in  Wath,  a  village 
of  Torkshire.     A  year 
later  he  sent  a  volnme 
of  manuscript  poetry 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  a  Lon- 
don publisher,  and  bood 
after  went  to  Londoo 
himself.    Harrison  re- 
fused hisptoems,  bnt  en- 
gaged him  as  his  Bhi^>- 
man.    Toward  the  end 
of    1792    he    became 
olerk  to  Joseph  Gales, 
editor  and  publisher  of 
the    "Sheffield   Regi»- 
ter,"  a  new^aper  ot 
revcdutionary    tenden- 
cies.    Gales    fled    to 
Amcdca  to  avoid  ar^ 
rest  for  treason,   and 
Montgomery  atarted  ft 
new    weekly    journal 
called  tbe    "SWBeld 
Iris,"  advocating  peaott 
and  reform  principles.    ITie  first  nnrober  ap- 
peared Jnly  4,  1794,  and  he  edited  it  till  Sept. 
37,  1825.     Almost  immediately  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  "Iris,"  he  was  fined  £S0, 
and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment, 
for  printing  a  doggerel  ballad  on  "  The  FbH  of 
the  Baatile"  for  a  poor  hawker.    Agiun  fo 
1796  he  was  found  guilty  of  sedition,  fined  £S0, 
and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment, 
for  publishing  in  bis  newqiaper  an  aocount  of 
a  riot  in  Sheffield.     He  was  confined  in  York 
castle,  where  he  wrote  a  small  volume  of  poems 
entitled  "  Prison  Amusements,"  published  in 
1797.     His  gentle  yet  earnest  character,  and 
his  literary  ability,  gradually  won  him  the  re- 
ganl  of  his  politics]  opponents,  and  he  b^sn 
to  take  a  hign  rank  as  a  sacred  poet.    In  1S08 
he  pnblislied  "The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland," 
in  laiO  "The  West  Indies  "and  "Greenland," 
and  in  1812  "The  World  before  the  Flood," 
which  att^ed  great  popnlarity.    Id  1833  ft 
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peoMon  of  £1C0  vaa  beetovred  on  him  hj  the  ' 

rxa.  He  was  a  liberal  whig,  and  an  ardeot 
very  abolidoniat,  and  in  hia  manhood  reoiii- 
ted  himself  with  the  Moravians.  Besides  iba 
works  menlioned,  he  published  "  The  PeHcan 
Island,  and  other  Poems  "  (1827),  and  "  Origi- 
nal HTmiis"  (1B68);  anA  in  prose,  "Lectores 
on  Poetry  and  General  Literatore,  delivered 
at  tho  Rofsl  Institotton  In  1680  and  1831" 
(1688).  Oollecied  editions  of  hie  poetical 
works  were  published  in  d  toIs.  in  1B8S,  4 
toIh.  in  1S41  and  18G0,  and  1  vol  In  1860  and 
1SD5.  Memoirs,  with  oorreepondenee  and  Jour- 
nals (7  vols.  8to,  1666-'6),  were  poblished  by 
John  Holland  and  James  Everett. 

■WKOMEIT,  IMud,  an  American  general, 
bom  near  Raphoe,  Irelud,  Deo.  S.  1786,  killed 
in  the  attack  on  Qaebeo,  Deo.  81,  177S.  At 
the  age  of  16  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Britiah  armj.  He  was  at  the  aie|^  of  Lonis- 
hui^in  1T68,  diitingaished  bimseif  in  the  ez- 
peditdons  ogainat  Martinique  and  Havana,  and 
in  1768  revisited  Eorope.  In  17T3  he  emi- 
grated to  New  York,  married  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Robert  B,  Livingrton,  and  in  177S  set- 
tled in  Kbinebeck.  In  177S  he  represented 
Dntcbesi  county  in  the  provincial  congress, 
and  in  the  aame  year  was  t^poiated  bri^tdier 
general  in  the  army  of  the  united  colonies,  and 
WOB  attached  as  senior  brigadier  to  the  larger 
of  the  two  divisions  sent  to  Canada  in  the 
snmmer.  The  illness  of  Gen.  Sohoyler  threw 
the  command  of  the  division  upon  Montgom- 
ery, who  Buoceeaively  acquired  poBsesaion  of 
Chambly,  St.  John's,  ana  Montreal,  thereby 
becoming  in  the  middle  of  November  master 
of  a  great  part  of  Canada.  EtFecdng  a  jnno- 
tioQ  on  Dec.  4  with  Arnold's  troops,  he  im- 
mediately took  a  position  before  QoeberL  On 
Deo.  9  he  was  made  a  major  general.  It  was 
determined  to  attempt  to  capture  the  place  by 
a  eovp  de  main,  and  on  Deo.  81,  at  S  A.  M., 
Montgomery  headed  the  attack  on  the  noper 
town.  He  reached  the  first  barrier,  wnich 
was  quickly  carried,  pressed  eagerly  on  to  the 
second,  and  with  bis  two  aides  fell  dead  at  the 
first  and  only  discharge  by  the  British  artil- 
lerymen, bis  troops  retreating  in  disorder. 
Congrees  erected  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
Irontof  6t  Paul's  ohnrch,  New  York.  In  1818 
the  state  of  New  York  caused  his  remains  to 
be  removed  and  placed  beneath  the  monument 

■OKTOOIIBT,  Balwt,  an  Engliah  poet,  boni 
in  Bath  in  1807,  died  in  Brighton,  Deo.  8,  ISCfi. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  theatrical  clown  named 
Gomerr,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Montgomery. 
He  early  conducted  "  The  Tnapector,"  a  weekly 
jonmal  in  Bath,  and  publiahed  "The  Stage 
Coach,"  a  poetical  collection,  "The  Age  Re- 
viewB4  ft  Satire  "  (1827),  "  The  Omnipresence 
of  the  Deity,"  his  most  popular  poem,  and  a 
volume  of  miscellaneous  verses  (1638),  and 
"  Satan  "  (1829).  In  18S0  be  entered  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  1680  became  curate  of 
Wluttington,  Shropshire.  Snbseqnentiy  he 
vu  minister  of  Percy  street  ohqiel,  London, 
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and  for  a  time  of  St.  Jude's  chapel,  Glasgow. 
He  pabliahed  nnmerons  works  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  prominent  among  which  were 
a  series  of  "  Meditations  "  upon  Scripture  sub- 
jects. Ilia  poems,  for  a  time  immensely  pop- 
ular, were  Hubject«d  to  a  cmabing  criticism 
by  Macanlay  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for 
April,  1680. 

■mTGOHIXISHIU;  a  county  of  Wales,  bor- 
dering on  the  conntiea  of  Denbigh,  Salop  (Eng- 
land), Radnor,  Cardigan,  and  Merioneth;  area, 
7fiC  aq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1871,  67,789.  It  consists 
mostly  of  wild,  rugged,  and  sterile  mountains, 
the  iiigbest  of  which  is  Plinlimmon,  on  the  8. 
W.  border  of  the  county,  its  culminating  peak, 
2,461  ft  high,  being  juat  within  the  border  of 
Cardiganshire.  There  are  some  fertile  valleys, 
the  beet  being  that  of  the  K^em,  whose  bead 
waters  traverse  the  county.  The  chief  rivers, 
besides  the  Severn,  are  the  Vyrnwy,  Wye,  and 
Dovey.  In  the  districts  bordering  on  England 
agriculture  has  made  considerable  progreas. 
Copper,  zinc,  coal,  and  limestone  are  mined. 
The  staple  manufactures  are  flannels,  and  a 
species  of  cotton  called  "  Welsh  plaina,"  Cap- 
ital, Montgomery. 

MHTIS  (Sax.  mona,  the  rooon),  a  period  of 
time  defined  by  one  revolution  of  the  moon 
around  the  earUi,  and  hence  eqnal  to  20  daya, 
13  hoara,  44  minutes,  and  8  seconds.  Thia 
division  of  time,  the  lunar  mouth,  was  used  by 
the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  and  is  still  by 
the  JewB,  Turks,  and  many  uncivilized  nations, 
as  the  most  distinctly  marked  period  of  the 
year.  Bnt  if  the  year  be  made  to  comprise  19 
of  these  months,  the  seasons  will  soon  be  found 
to  fall  back  from  those  months  to  which  tbev 
originally  belonged,  so  that  in  84  years  ea<ji 
month  would  fall  in  each  of  the  seasons.  The 
civil  year  la  divided  into  13  months  of  an  aver- 
age length  of  SO  days,  10  hours,  and  SO  min- 
utes. But  these  (oalled  calendar  months)  are 
not  equal,  some  (April,  June,  September,  and 
November)  consisting  of  30,  and  the  remain- 
der of  SI  days,  except  February,  to  which  only 
28  daya  are  assigned,  with  the  addition  In  leap 
years  (every  fourth  year)  of  one  more  day.  In 
popnlar  language  a  mouth  is  often  understood 
to  tie  four  weolcs.  This  is  even  laid  down  by 
Blaofcstone  aa  the  legal  deflnition  of  the  terra, 
BO  tiist  a  lease  for  12  months  is  only  for  48 
weeks;  but  the  eipresdon  "  a  twelvemonth " 
has  been  legally  held  to  mean  a  solar  year. 
In  ecclesiastical  and  commercial  matters,  how- 
ever, month  always  means  a  calendar  month; 
and  this  is  generally  the  leral  meaning  of  the 
word  in  all  relations  in  the  United  States. 


Mstai,  count  and  afterward  marqnis  do,  a 
French  soldier,  bom  in  Paris,  July  21,  1788, 
died  Aug.  21,  ISBS.  The  son  of  a  marmiis,  he 
became  in  17S6  a  non-commissioned  orocer  in 
a  r^ment  of  cavalry,  and  in  less  than  two 
yearsreachod  the  rank  of  eh^ d'eieadron.  He 
evinced  great  zeal  in  behalf  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  16th  Bmmaire,  and  was  afterward  promo- 
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ted  for  hie  services  in  Itolj',  Oermanj,  and  Po- 
land, especiall?  diatinguishing  himself,  aa  aide- 
de-camp  to  Berthier,  in  the  battle  of  Wsi^aiii 
(1809),  siter  which  he  was  made  a  coant  and 
attaolied  to  the  peraonal  staS  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  soun  after  appointed  charoberlaia  to 
the  emperor,  and  intrusted  with  several  diplo- 
matic missions.  la  1614  he  was  made  general 
of  brigade,  and  beoatue  commandant  of  the 
department  of  the  Loire.    He  joined  the  em- 

Seror  on  his  return  in  ISIS,  acted  as  his  aide- 
a-oamp  during  the  handred  days,  foiwht  for 
him  to  the  last,  and  followed  Idm  to  St.  He- 
lens. He  witnessed  hia  death,  was  appointed 
one  of  his  exeontors,  and  returning  to  £arape 
pabliabed,  in  conjunolJon  with  Gen.  Gour- 
mad,  Minunrtt  p&ur  Mtvtr  d  rhiiloire  lU 
Frmoe  tow  NapoUon,  ieriU  d  Stt.  ffilina  iota 
aadieUe  (B  vols.  8yo,  Paris,  1B23).  His  for- 
tune having  been  ruined  by  bis  protracted  ab- 
asnoe,  he  tried  to  retrieve  it  bj  oommercial 
enterprise,  but  became  involved  in  debt  and 
fled  to  Bel^um,  He  was  restored  to  the  army 
in  16S0.  He  accompanied  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon in  his  attemiit  at  Boulogne  in  1840,  and 
was  imprisoned  at  Ham,  bnt  Hfl«r  a  few  years 
waa  pardoned.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  RieiU 
delaeapUtUidt  V  Emptrtur  NapoUonAStt.  Ei- 
line  (Paris,  J847).  Alter  the  revolution  of  1848 
he  became  amember  of  the  legislative  a«Bembly. 

■OMIHTfflr.    See  Uoktton. 

Irani,  BalMr>    See  supplement. 

man,  Wiwaw,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  at 
Fnaignano,  near  Forrara,  Feb.  19,  ITBl,  died 
in  Milan,  Oct  13,  1828.  He  wa^  educated  at 
Foeitza  and  the  oniversity  of  Ferrara,  where 
he  read  with  entlmsiasm  the  Latin  and  Italian 
poets,  and  before  his  IGth  year  published  Latin 
elegies  and  an  Italian  poem  on  the  prophecy 
of  Jaoob.  The  influence  of  Dante  appears  in 
hia  "Vision  of  Eiekiel,"  written  two  years 
Utsr.  His  verses  attracted  the  attention  of 
Cardinal  Borghese,  who  eonduoted  him  to 
Rome.  In  17TS  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Braachi,  nephew  of  Pope  Piua  VI.  Assuming 
the  clerical  habit,  be  was  called  the  abbate 
Monti,  thoD^  he  never  took  orders.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  academy  of  Arcadians, 
with  the  prinoipal  members  of  which  he  was 
soon  at  war  on  aoooant  of  his  satires  and  impa- 
tienoe  of  criticism.  In  his  drama  Arutodemo 
he  uraed  to  combine  the  vigor  of  AlSeri  with 
greater  smoothness  and  elegance.  A  second, 
(hUotto  Marifredi,  in  which  he  violatea  his 
own  principles  of  classicality,  proved  a  failure. 
In  1793  he  was  selected  by  the  pontifical  gov- 
ernment to  celebrate  the  asaaasmation  of  the 
French  ambassador  Bassville  in  a  poem  con- 
formed to  their  political  views,  and  pablisbed 
in  Ifl  days  his  Btunilliana,  which  was  the  first 
effective  expression  of  the  horror  of  monarohi- 
oal_  and  Oatholio  Europe  at  the  French  revo- 
Intion.  The  first  edition  of  his  mythological 
poem  3fv»og<mia  (1796)  waa  agreeable  to  the 
papal  government;  but  be  made  Bonaparte 
the  hero  of  the  second  ediiJoa  (1798),  ana  also 
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of  a  still  finer  poem  entitled  Prwneteo,  He 
was  successively  secretary  of  the  directory  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic  and  commissary  in  the 
Romagna.  He  fied  to  France  on  the  Austro- 
Bnssian  invasion  in  1799,  but  returned  to  Mi- 
lan after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  pablisbed 
the  tragedy  of  Olio  Graeeo.  Appointed  prof ea- 
Bor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  college  of  Milan  in 
IBQS,  he  was  immediately  promoted  to  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Pavia. 
He  celebrated  in  poems  the  leading  events  of 
Napoleon's  career,  and  also  made  a  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  though  he  bad  studied  Homer 
only  through  translators.  His  most  important 
prose  production  was  a  philological  work,  in 
which  he  aaaailed  the  prmciplee  of  the  I>dla 
Crusoans.  A  complete  edition  of  bis  works 
was  published  in  8  vols.  (Bologna,  1826-'6),  a 
select  edition  in  5  vols.  (Milan,  18S2-'4),  and 
an  edition  in  S  vols.  (Milan,  18SB  et  ug,). 

WamSHY,  bn  Mint  Om  LcMtoe.  Sm 
ChIbi. 

HOHlUl^ir,  a  town  of  France,  in  tiie  depart- 
ment of  Allier,  on  the  Cher,  and  on  tlie  canal 
du  Berry,  111  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  I^ona;  pop.  in 
ISee,  18,676.  It  has  ruins  of  an  andent  castle 
and  of  old  walla  and  towers,  an  indnstiial 
school,  iron  works,  and  eztenaive  manofactoriee 
of  mirrora,  glass,  linen,  coarse  wooUena,  and 
chemicals.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Moolins,  Bonrgcs,  and  Limoges. 

■OimUflNT,  a  8.  ooontj  of  Qn^>eo,  Canada, 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river  be- 
low Qcebec,  and  8.  £.  by  Maine ;  area,  63S  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  18,566,  of  whom  18,449 
were  of  French  origin  or  descent.  It  ia  wa- 
tered by  the  Riviere  du  Bud  and  by  the  head 
streams  of  the  Bt  John,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway.  Capital,  St  Thomas. 

MOimUMKE    SeePABU. 

■OimGDT  (anc.  Mom  Mediu»;  mediaval, 
Mont  Maledietttt).  a  town  and  fortress  of  tha 
fourth  class  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mease,  on  the  river  Chiera  and  on  the  railwn' 
between  Bedon  and  Tfaionville,  160  m.  £.  N.  iL 
of  Paris,  86  m.  N.  of  Verdon,  and  4  m.  W.  of 
the  frontier  of  Luiembiu^;  pop.  in  1866,  i,- 
186.  It  is  divided  into  an  npper  end  a  lower 
town.  The  former,  constituting  the  citadel  of 
the  place,  is  ritnated  upon  the  summit  and  a 
steep  rook,  and  is  fortified  with  an  enceinte 
having  eight  bastions,  vrith  outer  worka  and  ■ 
moat,  protected  by  six  demilanea.  The  lower 
town,  called  Baa-M6dy,  is  sarrounded  bj  a 
strong  wall  with  eight  bastiona  and  three  gatee. 
The  fortifications  were  in  part  planned  by  Van- 
ban,  bnt  have  been  greatly  improved.  Tlw 
town  is  of  little  importance  eioept  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  Montm6dy,  after  having 
been  several  times  attacked  by  detacbmenta  of 
the  German  army  during  September,  1870.  and 
a  sortie  having  been  made  from  the  lower  town 
on  Oct.  11,  it  was  finally  invested  by  a  Prussian 
force,  Nov.  16-28,  and  a  bombardment  waa  be- 

En  on  Dec.  12.    On  Dec.  14,  its  commander, 
ij.  Tesuer,  surrendered  the  fortrun,  vith 
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8,000  men  and  AS  connoii,  to  G«ii.  von  Ktr 
meke,  Uie  PmMiaD  oommuiiler. 

■wmWENCT,  a  N.  E.  coDDtjr  of  the  8. 
peuiDsnlii  of  Micnigao,  watered  hj  Black  and 
Thunder  Bay  rivera ;  area,  GTS  mi.  m.;  retnm- 
ed  as  hBTing  no  popniation  in  18T0.  The  sur- 
face oonaiats  of  rolling  table  lands ;  the  climate 
is  BOTere,  and  the  soil  not  fertile. 

MHrnnBENCT,  an  E.  oonnt;  of  Qaebeo, 
Oanada,  boandod  S.  E.  by  the  8t.  Lawrence, 
and  drained  by  the  Montmorency  and  St.  Anne 
riven  1  area,  8,188  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  12,- 
08B,  of  whom  11,802  were  of  French  origin 
or  descent  It  has  an  nneven  mrfeoe  and  fer- 
tile aoi].  The  isle  of  Orleans  in  the  St  Law- 
rence river  U  included  in  the  county.  Capital, 
Chitean  Richer. 

MNnMWraCT,  or  Wm^mnmi,  a  river  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  which  riaes  in 
Snow  lake,  Montmorency  co.,  and  flowing  8. 
empties  into  the  Bt  I^wrenoe,  aboat  8  ra.  be- 
low Quebee.  Jnst  above  its  month  it  frils  over 
a  nearly  perpendioalar  precipice  a  diatance  ot 
260  ft,  with  a  width  of  GO  ft.  About  li  m. 
above  the  falls  the  river  baa  worn  a  series  of 
natural  steps  in  the  limestone  rock.  At  the 
foot  of  the  falls  a  cone  of  ice  is  formed  every 
wiii,ter,  sometimes  200  ft.  high.  The  falls  at 
Montmorency  are  much  resorted  to  by  tonriets 
and  Tisitora  from  Qnebec,  and  the  drive  to 
them  from  the  city  is  very  beantiful. 

■OfiTMKiaCT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Beine-et-Oise,  7  m.  N.  of  the  en- 
ceinte of  Paris;  pop.  about  8,500.  It  is  on  a 
bill  commanding  a  fine  view.  There  is  a  hand- 
some Gothic  church  of  the  14tb  or  IGth  cen- 
tury. The  place  is  celebrated  from  the  house 
near  it  callea  1'Ennitage,  in  which  Jean  Jacques 
RoDSseaa  resided  in  1TG6-'B,  and  wrote  his 
NouvelU  HelcUe.  It  was  a  peasant's  honse 
belonging  to  Mme.  d'£pinay.  It  was  after- 
ward oconpied  by  Or6try  the  composer,  who 
died  there  in  1813.  It  now  forms  part  of  a 
large  mansion;  only  the  garden  is  as  it  was  in 
Ronasean's  time.  Ronssean's  Contrat  toeiai 
and  £milt  were  also  written  in  Montmorency, 
though  not  in  the  Hermitage.  The  town  grew 
np  aroond  the  cliAteaa  of  Montmoreooy,  bnilt 
in  1106,  no  trace  of  which  remuns. 

MOHnMEHCT,  a  French  feudal  famUy,  de- 
riving ita  title  from  the  chAtean  of  the  same 
name,  and  tracing  its  origin  to  the  middle  of 
the  10th  century.  Its  members  were  styled 
"the-  first  barons  of  France,"  or  "the  first 
Christian  barons."  Among  them  were  sii 
grand  constables,  twelve  marshals,  and  four 
grand  admirals  of  France,  besides  cardinals, 
grand  masters,  and  knights  of  all  European  or- 
ders, and  they  intermarried  several  times  with 
royu  families.  Two  branches  ot  the  fami- 
ly established  themselves  in  the  Netherlands. 
Among  their  descendants  were  the  count  of 
Horn  (Philip  II.  de  Montmorency-Nivelle), 
esecnted  with  Egmont  in  Brussels,  June  6, 
1S68;  Floris  de  Montmorency,  boron  de  Mon- 
tigny,  ezecDted  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  Oct  14, 


1S70;  and  Hanhal  Lozemboorg.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief  historical  characters  of  the 
French  branch.  L  iiM,  first  duke  de  Mont- 
morency, born  at  Chantilly,  March  IS,  1492, 
died  in  Paris,  Nov.  12, 1B67.  He  distinguished 
himself  first  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1612, 
In  161G  he  followed  Francis  I.  to  Italy,  and 
fought  bravely  at  Marignano.  He  exhibited 
great  activity  and  firmness  daring  the  sie^ 
of  M£zi£res  in  1621,  and  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  disastroQS  battie  of  Bicoca,  near  Milan,  in 
1&22,  was  created  marshal.  In  1634  he  forced 
the  conatable  de  Bourbon  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Marseilles.  In  1G26  he  was  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  but  was  ransomed.  He 
became  governor  of  Languedoc  and  grand  mas- 
ter of  France  in  ISSe,  and  waa  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  finances.  His  avarice 
displeased  the  Genoese  admiral  Dona,  who 
broke  off  his  allianoe  with  the  king  of  France, 
and  became  one  of  the  stancbest  en^portera 
of  Charles  V.  In  1S86  Montmorency  laid  waste 
Provence,  which  the  imperial  army  had  enter- 


made  constable.  In  1G41  court  intriguee  caused 
his  disgrace,  and  he  retired  to  Chantiily ;  bnt 
after  the  death  of  Francis  I.  his  influence  at 
court  became  paramount  In  1648  be  put  down 
an  insurrection  in  Guienne  with  cruel  rigor. 
In  1661  his  baronial  estate  was  erected  into 
a  duchy  by  Henry  II.  He  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  St  Qnentin, 
Aug.  10,  16G7,  by  Duke  Philibert  Emannel  of 
Savoy,  and,  anxious  to  secure  bis  release,  waa 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  in  ICG0  the  dis- 
advantageous peace  of  Cateau-Uambrisis.  Da- 
ring the  reign  of  Francis  II.  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment ;  bnt  he  played  a  conspicuons  part  under 
Charles  IX.,  and  with  the  auke  of  Guise  and 
Marshal  8aiot-Aodr6,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
kind  of  triumvirate,  waa  an  uncompromising 
enemy  of  the  Jlngnenots.  At  the  battle  ($ 
Dreui,  Dec.  19, 1668,  where  he  shared  the  com- 
mand with  his  two  colleagues,  he  was  wounded 
and  taken  by  the  Protestants,  although  Guise 
won  the  day.  Released  by  the  peace  of  Am- 
boise  in  1688,  be  retook  Havre  from  the  Eng- 
lish. In  16S7,  at  the  head  of  the  Oatholio  army, 
he  fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  prince  de 
Cond£,  near  St  Denis,  in  which  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  IL  Bewl  EL,  fonrth  and  last 
duke  de  Montmorency,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Chantilly,  April  80,  1G96,  exe- 
cuted in  Toulouse,  Oct  80.  1S83.  Louis  XIII. 
appointed  him  admiral  of  France  before  he  waa 
IT  years  old.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  gov- 
ernor of  Langnedoo,  fought  against  the  Prot«s- 
tants,  distingnished  himself  at  the  sieges  of 
Montanban  and  Mont^llier,  and  in  1826  oon- 
qnered  the  islands  of  R6  and  Ol^ron.  He  now 
sold  bis  office  of  admiral  to  Richelieu.  Mont- 
morency eontinned  to  oppose  the  duke  de  Bo- 
ban,  who  remained  in  arms  for  eight  months 
after  the  taking  of  La  Rochelle,  and  thus  con- 
Iritrated  to  bring  abont  the  peace  of  Alais 
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(1639),  which  terminated  tha  last  of  the  rfr- 
UgioQS  civil  wars  in  France.  In  the  same 
jew  he  distinguished  himself  in  Ilalj,  and  was 
flnally  made  a  marshaL  After  his  return  be 
joined  Ooatun  of  Orleans  in  his  rebellion,  and 
assembled  bis  troops  while  Gaaton  was  enter- 
ing the  kingdom  from  Lorr^ne  at  the  head  of 
a  few  thoasand  adTentnrers;  but  in  the  battle 
of  Castelnaudarj,  Sept.  1,  16S2,  he  was  desert- 
ed b;  his  nllj  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  sen- 
t«noed  to  death  hy  the  parliament  of  Toulouse, 
and  b;  order  of  Richelieu  publicly  beheaded  in 
the  great  square.  His  life  was  written  by  Du- 
oro3,oneofhisofficerB(4to,1638).  IIL  HattUn 
Jbu  FilMli)  viscount  and  afterward  duke  de 
UoDtmorency-Laval,  born  in  Paris,  JoJy  10, 
1767,  died  thera,  March  24, 1626.  He  served  in 
the  American  war,  and  was  a  deputy  in  176S  to 
the  constitutional  aasembly,  where,  during  the 
famous  nigbt  of  Aug.  4,  he  was  among  the  fore- 
most to  move  for  the  spontaneous  renuncia- 
tion of  feudal  privilegeB 
and   tides   of   nobility. 


UONTPELIER 

2,840  milch  cows,  1,786  other  cattle,  3,809 
sheep,  and  6,697  awine;  2  manufactoriea  of 
forged  and  rolled  iron,  8  of  pig  iron,  6  of  cast- 
ings, 2  breweries,  &  flour  mills,  4  saw  mills, 
and  8  tanneries.     Capital,  Danville. 

■ONTPELIiX,  a  town  of  Washington  CO.. 
Vermont,  capital  of  the  county  and  state,  eitn- 
ated  on  the  Onion  river,  here  panned  by  a 
substantial  bridge,  and  on  the  Central  Ver- 
mont and  the  Montpelier  and  Wells  River  rail- 
roads, 160  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Boston,  in  lat 
44°  17'  N.,  Ion.  72=  89'  W. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
S,02S.  It  is  built  on  a  plain  near  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  highly 
cultivated  hilly  country.  The  principal  village 
is  compactly  built.  The  Btat«  house  is  a  fine 
edifice  of  light-colored  sranite,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $1G0,000  on  the  ute  of  the  former  oap- 
itolj  which  was  burned  in  1867.  It  standa  on 
a  slight  eminence,  approached  from  a  eommoD 
by  granite  steps  in  terraces.     It  is  bnitt  in 


grated  in  1792,  and 
turned  in  1795,  but  kept 
aloof  from  politics,  and 
lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timate friendship  with 
Mmes.  de  StaSl  and  Ri- 
Gamier.  He  received  no 
favora  from  Napoleon, 
but  on  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  was  appointed 
aide-de-carop  to  the  connt 
of  Artois  and  peer  of 
France,  and  on  Dec.  2<1, 
1S21,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  and  Chateai?- 
briand  were  the  French 
plenipotentiaries  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  and 
on  his  return  he  waa 
made  governor  to  the  in- 
fant duke  of  Bordeaux.  Althougl)  he  had  no 
literary  merit,  he  was  elected  in  182S  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Frenoh  academy.  He  died  while  at 
prayer  In  church. 

WNmOBEHCT,  Fmtdf  it.    See  BorTETiuB. 

HMTOVB,  an  £.  central  county  of  Penn- 
sylvania, intersected  in  the  south  by  the  N, 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  drained 
by  Ohilllaijuaque,  Mobanouring,  and  Big  Roar- 
ing creeks;  area,  210  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
16,844.  Its  surface  is  traversed  E.  and  W.  by 
barren  ridges,  including  Montour's  and  Lime- 
stone ridges  and  Muncy  hills.  There  are  sev- 
eral mines  prodncing  large  quantities  of  iron. 
The  valleys  are  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
North  Branch  canal,  and  by  the  Catawissa 
railroad,  passing  through  Danville.  The  chief 
productions  in  1870  were  111,884  bushels  of 
wheat,  176,941  of  Indian  com,  179,616  of  oat^ 
64,241  of  potatoes,  192,046  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
10,142  tons  of  hay.    There  were  1,693  horses, 


Stat*  Cipltal,  Uantpaller. 

the  form  of  a  cross,  the  mdn  building  being 
72  ft.  long  and  each  of  the  wings  62  ft.  The 
main  building  is  118  ft.  deep,  and  124  ft.  hif^ 
to  the  top  of  the  dome,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  graceful  statue  of  Ceres.  The  court  house 
is  also  a  fine  straeture.  Montpelier  has  an 
active  trade  with  the  surrounding  country,  and 
oontaios  several  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  tanne- 
ries, an  iron  fonndery,  an  extensive  machine 
shop,  and  manufactories  of  sash  and  blinds,  oar- 
risges,  cabs  and  sleds,  hats  and  caps,  furniture. 
&o.  There  are  two  banks,  three  insurance  oom- 
panles,  nine  public  and  three  private  schools. 
four  weekly  newspapers  (two  of  which  pub- 
lish a  daily  edition  during  the  session  of  the 
le^slature),  and  seven  churches.  The  state 
library  contains  14,690  volumes.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  the  Vermont  Methodist  seminar; 
and  female  college,  organized  in  1860.  A 
history  of  Montpelier  by  D.  P.  Thompson  was 
published  in  1600  (Svo,  Montpelier). 
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mmnuJB,  a  cit^  of  Umgnedoc,  France, 
oapltAl  of  the  departiueiit  of  Il^r&Qtt,  near  the 
Lex,  ir  m.  S.  W.  of  Nimeg,  17  m.  N.  E.  of 
Cetto,  it8  port,  and  76  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Mar- 
seilles; pop.  in  1B72,  S7,727.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  militaiy  strength,  but  of  its  fortifica- 
lioni  only  the  citadel  remains.  The  town  rises 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  along  a  slope, 
the  aammit  of  which,  168  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
oocopied  bj  the  place  du  Pejroa,  a  celebrated. 
promenade.  At  the  end  of  the  promenade 
rises  the  <Adltau  d'eau,  which  receives  and 
distributee  through  the  town  the  water  con- 
Tejed  from  the  opposite  hill  hf  an  aqnednct 
of  63  large  arches  snrmoanted  bj  1S8  smaller 
ones,  and  2,8HS  ft.  long.  The  modernized 
cathedral  conttuna  an  altarpieoe,  the  "  Fall  of 
Bimon  Ma^s,"  by  S^bastien  Bourdon,  a  na- 
tive of  Montpellier.  The  medical  school,  for- 
merly the  bisbop'n  palace,  contains  a  library 
of  50,000  volumes,  and  portrtuts  of  the  pro- 
fesaors  since  1289.  The  Uus^e  Fahre,  named 
after  its  foander,  a  Montpellier  artist,  contains 
a  collection  of  painting^  the  library  of  Alfleri, 
of  16,000  volumes,  and  some  important  mann- 
Bcripts  connected  with  the  Stuarts,  which  be- 
longed to  Prince  Charles  Edward.  The  bo- 
tanio  garden,  the  first  established  in  France, 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  In  place 
of  the  former  university,  founded  in  117S,  and 
the  medioat  school  of  which  was  celebrated, 
there  are  now  three  faculties,  of  medicine, 
sciences,  and  literature.  There  is  also  a  high 
school  of  pharmacy,  a  lyceum,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  a  normal  school,  and  several  other 
Bpecisl  schools.  Montpellier  has  manufactures 
of  woollens,  printed  cottons,  linens,  silks, 
leather,  straw  goods,  wax,  and  brandy;  and 
it  is  partdcularly  celebrated  for  its  verdigris, 
made  by  oxidizing  copper  plates  between  lay- 
ers of  grape  husks.  There  are  also  extensive 
manufactories  of  alum,  Prussian  blue,  and  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acid.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Catholic  bishop,  and  of  a  Beformed  consistory. 
The  place  is  celebrated  for  the  brightness  of 
its  atmosphere,  and  has  been  much  frequented 
by  invalids,  but  its  salubrity  is  questioned. — 
In  the  10th  century  Montpellier  was  a  village 
N.  of  Magnelonne.  Increasing  as  Magnelonne 
declined,  it  became  a  seigniory,  which  passed 
in  1201  to  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  in  1276 
became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Majorca.  In 
1849  it  was  coded  to  France.  Charles  V.  ceded 
it  in  136S  to  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre,  but 
it  returned  to  the  crown  under  Charles  VI, 
The  episcopal  see  was  transferred  to  Montpel- 
lier from  Magnelonne  about  1988.  It  sufFered 
much  during  the  religions  wars,  and  was  be- 
si^ed  and  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  In  1623.  The 
edict  of  Montpellier  of  Oct.  20,  1622,  granted 
to  the  Calviniats  freedom  of  worship,  bnt  for- 
bade assemblies  except  of  their  synods  and  con- 
sistories, and  granted  them  freedom  from  mo- 
lestation only  in  La  Rochelle  and  Montauban. 

MWmifaat,  tam  mrle  LMriw  POriiua, 
dnchesa  of,  known  as  Mademoiselle,  a  French 
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princess,  bom  in  Paris,  May  29,  1627,  died 
there,  March  S,  169B.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Lonis 
Xill. ;  and  being  one  of  the  richest  heiresses 
in  the  world,  her  whole  youth  was  passed  in 
negotiations  of  marriage,  which  were  defeated, 
as  she  declared,  by  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal 
Hazarin.  During  the  wars  of  the  Fronde 
(1649-'a2>  she  sided  with  the  Frondeors,  and 
compensated  by  her  boldness  and  capacity  for 
the  weakness  and  indecision  of  her  father.  In 
1652  she  volunteered  to  command  the  expe- 
dition sent  to  Orleans,  forced  her  way  into  the 
city  by  one  gate  while  the  royalists  were  vain- 
ly seeking  admission  at  another,  and  secured 
tiie  adhesion  of  the  authorities  to  the  cause 
which  she  favored.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
time  to  assist  Condfi  at  the  battle  of  the  Porte 
St.  Antoine,  Jnly  3,  she  caused  tlie  guns  of 
the  Baatile  to  be  firied  upon  the  royal  troops, 
though  she  still  did  not  despair  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  yonug  Louis  XIV.  Banished 
after  the  reestablisbment  of  Louis's  anthority 
in  Paris,  she  employed  her  exile  in  the  compo- 
sition of  her  Memoirtt,  which  were  resumed 
in  IS77,  and  cou tinned  till  1688.  She  finally 
returned  lo  Paris  in  16S0,  and  lived  in  com- 
parative retirement  till  1S69,  when  she  fell  in 
love  with  Lauzun,  a  poor  Qascon  noble  six 
years  younger  than  herself.  The  king  gave 
his  consent  to  the  marriage,  bnt  was  induced 
to  revoke  it  and  to  commit  Lauzun  to  the 
Bastile,  where  be  was  confined  for  ten  years. 
It  is  said  that  a  secret  marriage  had  already 
taken  place.  Mademoiselle  finally  obtained 
his  release  by  giving  up  two  of  her  largest 
estates  to  the  duke  of  Mune,  the  king's  nat- 
ural son  by  Mme.  de  Montespan,  but  Lanzun 
E roved  ungrateful  and  brutal.  She  forbade 
im  her  presence,  and  passed  the  reft  of  her 
life  in  devotional  eiercisea.  In  the  library  of 
Paris  are  two  manuscripts  of  her  Mimoiret, 
of  which  one  is  probably  an  autograph.  The 
work  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1746, 
in  8  vols.  The  edition  by  Ch£mel  (Paris, 
1668)  contains  a  collection  of  letters  ana  vari- 
ous writings  from  her  pen,  including  the  S*- 
lation  da  Vllt  imaffinairt,  and  the  Bitioire  de 
la  princetM  d«  Faphlaffonie. 


of  Lonis  Philippe,  born  at  Neuilly,  July 
81,  1824.  He  was  edncated  at  the  college 
Henri  IT.,  became  ■  lientenant  in  the  army 
in  1842,  and  fought  in  Algeria,  where  be  was 
slightly  wounded,  in  1844.  On  Oct.  10,  1846, 
he  married  the  rister  of  Isabella  II.  of  Spain, 
au  alliance  which  gave  rise  to  serious  compli- 
cations, owing  to  the  belief  that  it  was  intended 
by  Lonis  Philippe  to  raise  bis  son  to  the  Span- 
ish throne  in  view  of  the  anticipated  childless- 
ness of  Isabella,  whose  marriage  with  her  cousin 
Francisco  d'Assis  was  at  the  same  time  planned 
by  the  French  king.  He  shared  his  father's 
exile  in  England  in  1848,  and  subsequently 
readed  at  Seville.    The  titles  of  infante  and 
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of  oaptain  general  of  the  Bpaniah  amir  were 
oooferred  upon  him  in  1859.  In  1868  be  left 
Spain  for  a  time,  and  in  ISTO  wad  a  candidate 
for  the  throne.  The  rival  osndidate.  Son  En- 
riqae  de  Borbon,  brother  of  iBabella'B  hnaband, 
having  alluded  to  him  in  oSennve  terma,  was 
oballenf^ed  b7  Hontpensier.  Thej'fonght  March 
13,  and  at  the  third  shot  Enrique  fell  dead. 
The  duke  was  sentenced  b;  a  court  martial  to 
one  month'H  banishment  and  a  fine  of  $6,000. 
In  18T1  he  was  exiled  to  Port  Mahou  (or  ro- 
fneing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
AmadeaB,  bat  as  a  candidate  to  the  oortes  be 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Madrid.  He  soon 
left  for  Paris,  where  he  still  residea.  Hia  elder 
daughter  Isabella  was  married  in  1864  to  her 
oooBin  the  coont  de  Paris.  In  1874  he  lent 
hia  celebrated  ooUeotioa  of  Spaniah  paintings 
fior  exhibition  in  Boston. 


tHHTRElL,  a  dt7  of  the  Dominion  of  Oanada, 
in  the  province  of  Qaebec.  the  largest  in  Brit- 
ish North  America,  and  the  commercial  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  in  lat.  40°  81'  N.,  Ion.  73' 
SO'  W.,  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  a  triangular  ialand 
of  the  same  name  at  the  eonflnenoe  of  the  rir- 
era  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence.  This  island, 
which  is  about  80  m.  long  hj  10  m.  in  greatest 
breadth,  is  600  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
140  m.  in  direct  line  S.  W.  of  Quebec,  810  m. 
N.  E.  of  Toronto,  and  335  m.  N.  of  New  York. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  at 
the  foot  of  that  great  chain  of  improved  inland 
waters  extending  from  the  Lachine  canal  to  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1861  the 
population  of  Montreal  was  90,828 ;  in  1871, 
107,226  (including  77,980  Roman  Catholica  and 
Se,240  Protestants),  two  thirds  being  of  French 
ori^n.    It  derives  its  name  from  Hont  Rial, 


UoatiMl,  lh>n  Hinuil  Eofil. 


or  Mount  Royal,  rising  7S0  ft  above  the  har- 
bor, and  covering  at  the  base  an  area  of  about  8 
sq,  m.  It  is  built  mostlj  of  a  grayish  limestone 
from  adjacent  quarries,  and  with  its  handsome 
spires  and  glittering  tin  roofs,  and  the  pictu- 
resque villaa  that  stud  ita  loft?  background,  is 
seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  river.  The 
Roman  OatboUo  parish  church,  Notre  Dame,  in 
Place  d'Armes,  commenced  in  1824  and  opened 
in  1829,  is  built  in  Gothic  stjle  and  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram.  It  is  241  ft.  long,  13G  ft 
wide,  and  seats  between  10,000  and  12,000.  It 
hoi  ail  towers,  one  at  each  corner  and  one  in 
tho  middle  of  each  flank.  The  two  on  the 
main  front  rise  213  ft.,  nearly  twice  the  height 
of  the  othera.  In  one  of  these  is  a  peal  of 
bells,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  upward  of 
?0,000  lbs.  The  building  comprises  several 
aisles  and  ohapel ;  it  is  61  ft.  from  the  founda- 


tion to  the  eavea,  and  its  principal  window 
is  64  by  89  ft  It  is  at  present  (1876)  the 
largest  reli^ona  structure  in  the  Dominion,  bat 
it  will  be  sarpaased  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  now  in  coar»e  of  erection  on  the 
corner  of  Dorchester  and  Cemetery  atreela, 
after  the  plan  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  The 
English  cathedral,  in  St  Catharine  street,  is  a 
most  perfect  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture; 
it  is  cruciform,  built  of  roogh  Montreal  stone, 
with  Caen  stone  facings.  Its  aisles  are  113  ft 
long  with  au  aggregate  width  of  70  ft,  and  its 
transept  is  100  by  2S  ft  Its  spire  is  224  ft 
bigb.  In  1858  the  number  of  cbnrchee  in  the 
city  was  80;  it  is  now  64.  viz. :  9  church  of 
England,  21  Roman  Catholic,  5  Presbyterian, 
0  church  of  Scotland,  6  Methodist  4  Weateyan, 
4  Baptist,  2  Jewish,  3  Congregational,  1  French 
Evangelical,  1  German  ^vtestant,  1  sodety 
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of  Friends,  1  New  Jenualem,  1  Christian  Ad- 
vent, 1  UniUrian,  and  the  St.  George's  Hull 
congregation.  The  principal  benevolent  in- 
stitntions  are  the  H6tel-Dieu  and  St  Patrick's 
hospitals,  attended  bj  the  aisterB  of  8t,  Joseph, 
the  Protestant  house  of  indnstry  and  institu- 
tion for  deaf  mutes,  the  infant  school,  Pnm- 
dtnee  Sacri  Caur,  the  Ijdng-in  and  Providence 
asjloma,  the  dispensary,  the  eye  and  ear  in- 
tirraary,  the  Protestant  and  the  Oatholic  Uag- 
dalen  and  orphan  asytoms,  the  Oatholic  beneHt 
Bociety,  and  the  ohBriUea  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  First  among 
the  edacational  establishments  is  the  university 
of  McGilt  college,  vrhich  embraces  the  largest 
school  of  medicine  in  British  North  America, 
ft  faculty  of  law,  normal  and  model  schools,  a 
high  BchooL  and  a  chair  of  English  literature. 
The  collie  de  8te,  Marie  Is  directed  by  the 
Jesuit^  and  the  Montreal  college  by  the  Sulpi- 
oians,  who  have  charge  also  of  the  grtmd  tami- 
naire  and  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  St.  Sul- 
pice.  Besides  these  are  the  colleges  of  Ste. 
Tb£r^  and  the  Assomption.  In  18T8  there 
were  9  dfdly,  2  tri-weekly,  2  semi-weehly,  and 
IT  weekly  newspapers  published  in  the  city, 
with  9  monthlies  and  8  semi-monthlies.  The 
most  important  monetary  establishments  are 
the  Montreal  bank,  founded  in  181S,  capital 
$12,000,000;  the  Merchanta'  bank  of  Canada, 
(6,000,000;  bank  of  British  North  America, 
$4,667,000;  City  bank,  $1,200,000;  Bsnque 
dn  Peuple,  $1,600,000;  and  Holson's  bank, 
$1,000,000.  Most  of  these  have  handsome  edi- 
fices.— The  principal  business  streets  are  St. 
Jomoa,  MoOill,  Notre  Dame,  Commissioner,  St. 
Paul,  and  the  main  thoroughfares  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Quebec,  St.  Ann,  St  Joseph,  and  St. 
Antoine  saburlM.  Most  of  the  leading  whole- 
sale dry-goods  and  hardware  houses  are  in  St 
Paul  street  Of  late  years  some  of  the  narrow 
and  tortuous  streets  have  been  widened,  but 
many  more  remain  in  their  original  oondition. 
The  Bonseconra  market,  a  fine  Doric  edifice, 
contains  the  city  council  chamber,  corporation 
offices,  and  a  concert  room  which  seats  4,000 
people.  A  more  commodious  market  is  pro- 
jected, to  cost  $2,000,000.  The  court  house, 
built  at  an  expense  of  $300,000,  is  a  lofty  and 
spacious  Ionic  bnilding  abont  120  ft.  long.  It 
contains  a  law  library  of  6,000  volumes.  Back 
of  it  is  the  Cliamp  de  Mars,  a  fine  military  pa- 
rade ground,  In  1870,  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  troops  from  Canada,  this  and  all 
other  imperial  property  in  the  city  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Dominion  government.  In  1860 
a  crystal  palace  was  opened  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  the  provinces.  The  mer- 
chants' exchange,  in  St.  Sacrament  street,  is 
a  handsome  structure  in  the  modem  Italian 
style,  with  numerous  offices  and  a  reading 
room.  The  old  government  house,  In  Jacques 
Cartier  square,  and  Nelson's  monument,  are 
objects  of  interest  The  geological  muaenm, 
the  university  of  McQill  college  with  its  mn- 
■enm,  and  the  museum  of  the  natural  history 
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society,  are  among  the  most  complete  institn- 
tions  of  the  kind  on  the  continent  The  city 
is  well  lighted  with  gas,  which  was  first  used 
here  in  November,  1037.  Water  is  obtained 
from  the  St  Lawrence,  abont  li  m.  above  the 
Lachine  rapids,  where  the  elevation  of  the  riv- 
er is  about  87  ft.  above  the  harbor.  It  is  con- 
ducted to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  through  an 
open  canal  5  m.  long.  At  the  end  of  this  is 
a  wheel  house,  from  which  the  water  is  dis- 
charged through  submerged  archways  under 
covered  frost-proof  passages  extending  above 
and  below  the  bnilding.  There  are  two  iron 
wheels,  which  force  the  water  206  ft.  above  the 
harbor,  through  a  pumping  main  2(  m.  long, 
into  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  1&,000,000 
gallons.  The  works^  which  cost  about  $1,800,- 
000,  were  begun  in  June,  1608,  and  water  was 
admitted  in  September,  1868.  The  climate  of 
Montreal  is  subject  to  great  extremes,  the  sum- 
mers being  hot  and  the  winters  severe.  The 
thermometer  ranges  from  SO"  above  to  80°  be- 
low zero. — In  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury vessels  of  more  than  800  tons  could  not 
approach  the  city.  In  1809  the  first  steam-' 
er,  the  Accommodation,  was  launched  on  the 
river.  Abont  1864  the  Montreal  ocean  fteata- 
ship  company  was  formed.  Its  first  vessels 
were  employed  in  the  transport  service  to  the 
Crimea,  and  it  was  not  till  1806  that  they  com- 
menced the  regular  mail  service,  which  was 
fortnightly  till  1809,  when  it  was  made  week- 
ly. Tne  harbor  has  been  mnch  improved  of 
late  years.  Ocean  steamships  of  8,C00  tons  can 
now  enter  it,  and  a  fine  basin  has  been  con- 
structed, capable  of  accommodating  three  first 
class  steamsnipa  The  river  frontage  is  nearly 
8  m.  long,  extending  from  the  Victoria  bridge 
to  the  village  of  Hochelaga.  The  wharves  ere 
more  than  a  mile  long,  and  of  solid  masonry, 
snrmonnted  by  a  massive  stone  wall  extending 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Lacbine  canal  to 
below  the  Bonsecours  market.  The  Victoria 
bridge  crosses  the  St  Lawrence  from  Point 
St  Charles  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  to  8t 
Lambert  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  distance  of 
abont  3  m.  It  was  begun  July  20,  1S64,  and 
completed  in  the  autnmn  of  18G9,  (See  BainoB, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  276.)  This  bridge  belongs  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway  of  Canada,  and  sfFords 
an  unbroken  line  of  communication  with  the 
United  States.  The  custom  bonse  Is  massive 
and  capacious,  and  has  a  fine  tower.  In  1SG6 
the  arrivals  from  sea  were  188  vessels,  of  47,- 
894  tons,  and  the  clearnnccs  ISO,  of  87,498 
tons.  The  following  tables  show  tlie  bosiness 
of  the  port  for  four  years ; 
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cntB  aorosa  the  8.  point  of  the  island,  avoiding 
Lschiae  rapids.  Since  1846  the  watera  of  this 
oanot  and  those  skirting  the  river  bank  inside 
the  npper  basin  have  been  tnmed  to  Rood  bc- 
connt  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  urin- 
cipal  mannfaotnres  are  aies,  saws,  coraage, 
printing  tjpes,  India-rabber  shoes,  chairs,  pa- 
per, woollens,  cotton  bags,  steam  engines,  nails, 
spikes,  Joiners'  finishinga,  and  flour.  The 
Grand  Tmnk  railway  oonnects  the  cit;  with 
Portland,  Me,,  and  the  principal  places  in  the 
Dominion;  and  the  Yermont  Central  and  Moo- 
Ireal  and  Proviaoe  Line  railways,  with  their 
oonneotioDS,  give  it  direct  communioation  with 
New  York  and  Boston.  Its  trade  with  St. 
John  and  Halifax  is  opened  np  through  the 
Intercolonial  railway. — Montreal  is  the  met- 
ropolitan see  of  the  choroh  of  England  in  Can- 
ada, and  the  seat  of  a  Soman  Oatholio  bish- 
op. It  is  governed  mnnicipallj  by  a  mayor, 
9  aldermen,  and  16  councillors.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  ite  real  estate  in  IBGS  was  $30,' 
B33,S83,  and  its  total  revenue  from  all  sources 
(285,032;  in  1873  the  value  of  real  estate 
was  i<t3,661,I50,  and  the  total  revenae  t90T,- 
391.— The  settlement  of  Montreal  dates  from 
1635,  when  it  waa  visited  by  Jacques  Cartier, 
who  named  its  mountain.  The  city  was  fonod- 
ed  in  1642,  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village 
of  Hoohelaga.  It  was  officially  named  Ville 
Marie,  and  for  many  years  it  was  indifferently 
called  bv  that  and  its  present  name.  In  1768  it 
was  well  fortifled.  In  ITSO  it  sorrendered  to 
the  British;  and  it  waa  captured  by  the  Amer- 
icans, under  Gen.  Montgomery,  in  November, 
ITTG,  and  held  until  tlie  next  summer.  In 
1779  it  contained  1,200  bouses,  600  of  which 
were  of  stone  and  within  the  walla,  the  remain- 
der outside  and  mostly  of  wood.  Several 
times  it  has  suffered  severely  from  fire.  In 
1765  108  hoosea  were  burned,  and  21G  families 
left  destitnte.  The  population  was  then  about 
7,000,  and  one  fourth  of  the  city,  worth  t4S4,- 
000,  was  destroyed.  In  1788  90  houses,  two 
churches,  and  a  large  charity  school  were  con- 
sumed. In  1849  the  parliament  buildings  and 
library  were  bnmed  by  a  mob,  when  the  gov- 
ernment was  removed  to  Toronto.  Montreal 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army  in 
Canada  nntil  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
after  the  consolidation  of  the  provinces  into 
the  Dominion. 

MOimEDX,  a  commune  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  oantoQ  of  Vaud  and  district  of  Vevay,  cele- 
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totted  for  Its  salubrity  and  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  It  extends  between  ridges  of  the  Col 
de  Jaman  and  the  £.  extremity  o(  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  oonuata  of  about  20  villages,  with 
an  aggregate  population  in  1870  of  4,781.  The 
best  known  village  is  Clarens.  The  village  of 
Montreui.  near  the  castie  of  Chiilon,  on  the 
lake  and  40  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  is 
tbe  most  frequented  in  winter,  especially  by  suf- 
ferers from  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  north  protect  it  against  cold  and 
snow,  and  heavy  frosts  ore  unusual.  Rosea  and 
violets  bloom  during  almost  the  whole  year. 
The  grape  cure  begins  early  in  September.  The 
rate  of  mortality  is  said  to  be  lighter  in  this 
locality  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

■ONISOSE,  a  se^rt  town  of  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  28  m.  N.  E.  of  Dundee;  pop.  of  the 
borough  in  1871,  14,S48 ;  of  the  parish,  16,783. 
It  is  on  the  W.  side  of  a  sandy  peninsula,  hav- 
ing the  sea  on  the  east,  the  month  of  the  South 
Est  river  on  the  south,  and  on  the  weat  a 
shallow  hssin  8  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  which 
becomes  dry  at  low  tide.  The  harbor  is  one  of 
the  best  on  the  E.  ooaat  of  Scotiand.  Its 
mouth  is  narrow,  but  is  marked  by  a  lofty 
beacon  on  the  S.  and  two  lighthouses  on  tha 
N.  E.  side,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  18  ft. 
There  ore  quays  and  dry  and  wet  docks.  A. 
chain  suspension  bridge  482  ft.  long,  built  in 
1829,  connects  the  town  with  the  suburb  of 
the  Inch  across  the  South  Esk.  In  the  Hi^ 
street  are  statues  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  Joseph 
Hume,  who  was  a  native  of  the  nlace.  There 
are  14  charches,  schools  for  whicn  tbe  town  is 
celebrated,  and  two  lunatic  asylums.  Between 
tbe  town  and  the  sea  are  the  Links  or  downs, 
celebrated  for  races  and  golf  matches.  Near 
Montrose  are  the  Montrose  pits,  a  eingulsr 
hollow  in  the  sea,  80  fathoms  deeper  than  the 
tract  around,  where  cod  are  caught  in  great 
numbers.  There  are  linen  manufactories,  em- 
ploying abont  4,000  persona,  beodee  ship  yards, 
iron  fonnderies,  and  starch  manafactones.  In 
1871  the  imports  were  valued  at  £277,208,  tha 
exports  at  £21,216 ;  the  number  of  entrances 
was  188,  tonnwe  81,614;  clearances  78,  ton- 
nage 16,834.  The  borough  of  Montrose  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  from  David  I.,  early  in 
the  12th  century.  It  was  the  seat  of  tbe  first 
school  of  Greek  in  Scotland. 

liWmOSE,  JsKS  GrakiB,  marquis  of,  a  Scotch 
soldier,  born  at  the  family  estate  of  Auld 
Montrose  in  the  autumn  of  1612,  hanged  at 
Edinburgh,  May  21.  16G0.  At  the  age  of  14, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  fifth  earl 
of  Montrose.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  and  travelled  abmed 
for  some  years.  Being  ill  received  by  Charles 
I.  when  he  visited  the  court  after  his  return, 
he  joined  the  Covenanters.  His  name  waa  pot 
upon  the  tables  of  committees  for  the  pop- 
ular cause,  Nov.  16, 1687,  and  he  was  prom- 
inent in  preparing  the  covenant.  On  tne  re- 
newal  of  the  contest  in  1640,  the  earl  led  the 
vanguard  of  the  Scotch  infantry,  but  he  won 
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oluaged  to  ^le  rojaliet  side,  and  was  impria- 
oDed  In  Edinbnrgh  castle  b;  the  Oovenuit- 
en.  After  hia  release  he  remained  tor  some 
time  on  his  eatatw.  In  the  spring  of  IMS 
he  joined  Qaeen  Henrietta  Mana  in  England, 
bnt  could  not  iadnce  her  to  authorize  en- 
ergetic measures  in  Bcotland,  and  retnmed 
home.  The  CoTenantora  vainly  endeavored 
to  win  him  back,  and  in  the  summer  he  agajn 
served  with  the  king's  armj.  Early  in  1944 
he  was  created  marquis  of  Montrose,  and  ap- 

Einted  the  king's  lieutenant  general  in  Scot- 
id.  Working  on  the  hatred  of  many  of  the 
highland  clami  for  the  Oampbells,  he  raised  a 
force  there,  and  was  joined  by  some  Irish  in- 
fantry. He  then  commenced  a  series  of  bril- 
liant operations,  bat  ciroumstanoes  prevent- 
ed them  from  becoming  useful  tu  the  king. 
On  Sept  1  he  defeated  the  covenanting  army 
under  Lord  Eloho  at  Tippermuir,  and  took 
Perth.  On  the  ISth  he  destroyed  another 
armj  in  the  battle  of  Aberdeen,  and  took  that 
town.  He  ravaged  Argyle's  country,  and  de- 
feated the  Campbells  at  Inverlochy,  Feb.  3, 
\M5.  Beceiving  large  accessions  of  force,  he 
stormed  Dundee,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  On  May  8  he  encoun- 
tered Sir  John  Urrio  at  Aaldearo,  and  won  the 
most  briUiant  of  his  victories.  The  victory 
of  Alford  woa  won  Jaly  2,  over  Gen.  Baillie ; 
whom  Le  again  met  and  conquered  at  Kil- 
syth, Aug.  15.  Bnt  the  bigblanuera  formed  an 
nnstable  force,  and  Montrose  fonud  himself 
almost  without  men  when  he  marched  to  the 
border.  On  the  morning  of  Bept  13  he  was 
surprised  at  Philiphaagh  by  David  Lesley,  and 
bis  army  routed.  In  July,  164S,  be  capitulated 
to  Hiddleton,  and  on  Sept.  8  be  sailed  for 
the  continent.  He  was  made  an  Austrian 
marshal,  end  authorized  to  raise  regiments  for 
Charles  I.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
Charles  II,  renewed  his  commission.  Having 
received  some  arms  and  subsidies  from  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Holstein,  and  Hambuiv,  he 
landed  in  the  Orkneys  early  in  1S50,  ana  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  01- 
organized  force  of  1,GOO  men,  bat  was  speed- 
ily defeated  and  mcide  prisoner.  Bentencea 
of  eioommunieation  and  forfeiture  had  been 
passed  upon  him  by  the  general  assemtdy  in 
1644.  He  was  executed  with  every  species 
of  indignity.  His  head  was  placed  on  the 
Tolbootb,  and  hia  limbs  were  sent  to  various 
parta  of  Scotland,  After  the  restoration 
Charles  II.  reversed  the  sentence  of  forfeiture, 
and  his  remains  were  buried  in  state  in  St 
Giles's  cathedral. — See  "  Montrose  and  the 
Covenanters,"  by  Mark  Napier  (2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1B88),  and  Grant's  "Memoirs  of  the 
Marqnis  of  Montrose"  (Edinburgh,  1857). 

MOfflHBRiT,  or  MsMMTst,  one  of  the  small- 
est of  the  British  West  India  islands,  belong- 


tigna,  and  Guadeloupe;  laL  of  the  N.  point, 
16''fi0'N.,lon.62°20'w.;area,47aq.m.;  pop. 
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in  1871,  e,fl98,  of  whom  scarcely  more  than  ISO 
were  white.  About  two  thirds  of  the  island 
is  mount^noQS  and  barren,  but  the  remainder, 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  slopes,  is  froitfal 
and  well  watered.  The  soil  is  of  a  light  vol- 
canic description.  The  principal  crop  is  snesr, 
the  export  of  which  in  18T0  was  8,S82,200  lbs. ; 
in  1871,  8,40S,800  lbs. ;  and  in  1872,  2,778,800 
Iba.  The  E.  dde  of  the  island  is  mostly  no- 
cultivated,  covered  with  high  mountains  pro- 
ducing cedar  and  other  useful  and  valuable 
trees;  on  the  W.  side  the  land  slopes  toward 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  healthy.  In  1872  the 
value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom was  £27,677,  and  o!  the  exports  to  it 
£29,786.  The  trade  is  mainly  with  other 
British  West  India  islands.  The  chief  town  is 
Plymouth,  on  the  8.  W.  coast;  it  is  smalj,  bnt 
neat,  and  the  bonies  are  well  built  of  fine  gray 
stone.    The  government  is  administered  by  a 

E resident,  under  the  govern  or-in-chief  of  the 
eeward  group,  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil and  a  representative  assembly. — This  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1408.  In  1682 
a  party  of  Jriah  Roman  Catholics  from  a  neigh- 
boring island  settled  on  it ;  and  after  a  French 
invasion  in  1S64  it  was  restored  to  Britain  by 
the  treaty  of  Breda  on  July  20,  1667.  It  was 
again  seized  by  the  French  in  1782,  and  finally 
made  over  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, Sept.  S,  1788.  On  March  SO,  1872, 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica  were  consti- 
tuted a  single  colony  under  one  govemor-in- 
chief.  Previously  the  island  had  a  separate 
governments  consisting  of  a  lieutenant  gover- 
nor or  president,  and  a  single  chamber  styled 
the  legislative  council. 

■WmSUUl!,  a  mountain  of  Spain.  Bee 
MossKBxaT, 

MHnVCU,  J(u  fitkBM,  a  French  mathema- 
tician, bom  in  Lyona,  Sept  5,  1T26,  died  in 
Versailles,  Dec  18,  17SB.  After  studying  at 
the  Jesuits'  college  of  Lyons  and  the  law  school 
of  Toulouse,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  be- 
come connected  with  the  Oateite  dt  Praiio». 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  intendunt^secretary 
at  Grenoble,  and  in  17S4  he  accompanied  the 
chevalier  Turgot  as  first  secretary  and  astron- 
omer of  his  colonizing  expedition  to  Cayenne. 
On  returning  to  France,  he  became  com- 
miasioner  of  the  royal  buildings,  and  after- 
ward royal  censor.  The  former  office  he  held 
tor  26  years,  till  the  revolution  deprived  him 
of  it  He  received  a  pension  of  2,400  francs 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  institute  from  its  foundation, 
and  in  1766  became  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin.  He  pubhshed  anonymously  HUtaire 
de*  recktrdut  nir  la  quadrature  du  etrelt 
(1764;  new  ed.,  1881),  and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  other  works,  the  principal  of  which 
was  HUtoire  de» mathimatiqvei  (2  vols.,  Paii?, 
1768  ;  completed  by  Lalande,  1802). 

MMTTOir,  or  MailkjM,  litatee  Jmi  BaptMe 
Ketot  Aigct,  baron  de,  a  French  philanthropist, 
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born  in  Parij.  Deo.  23  or  2fi,  1733,  died  then, 
Deo.  29,  ]820.  He  was  BQCceasiToly  intendant 
of  the  provinces  ol  Provence,  Aavergne,  &ad 
AnniB.  Aa  member  of  the  rojeil  cooncil  be  pro- 
tested against  the  dissolution  of  ancient  par- 
liaments decreed  by  OJianccllor  Maupeon,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  office.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Lonis  XVI.  he  was  appointed  coao- 
cillor  of  state,  became  In  1780  chancellor  of 
the  coant  d'Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.),  em- 
igrated to  England  on  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
revolution,  and  did  not  retarn  nntil  tiie  second 
restoration.  He  possessed  a  princely  fortune, 
and  devoted  the  Isreer  portion  to  philanthro- 
pic purposes,  founding  prizes,  assisting  his 
eiiled  countrymen,  and  baqueathing  to  French 
hospitals  over  3,000,000  francs.  Every  year 
the  French  academy  distributes  two  Mon- 
tyon  prizes  on  a  foaadation  of  10,000  francs 
each :  one  to  the  poor  person  who  has  per- 
formed the  moat  meritorious  deed  of  virtne; 
the  other  to  the  author  of  the  work  most 
nseful  for  the  improvement  of  public  morals. 
Two  others  of  equal  amount  are  awarded  by 
the  academy  of  scienoes:  one  to  him  who 
shaU  have  foand  during  the  year  some  im- 
provement of  the  medical  and  surgical  art; 
the  other  to  him  who  shall  have  discovered  the 
means  of  rendering  some  mechanical  art  less 
unhealthy.  Montyon  published  an  £lage  da 
ehaneelUr  d»  riTSpital  (Paris,  1777) ;  Reeh&r- 
eht*  »t  eoniidiratiottt  rar  la  population  da  la 
France  (1778);  an  essay  on  the  influence  of 
the  discovery  of  America  upon  Europe,  which 
won  a  prize  at  the  French  academy;  Quelle 
influence  cnt  let  diterte*  eipieee  d'impSU  mr  la 
moTaliti,  raetiviti  et  rinduttrie  dee  peupletT 
(1608) ;  and  some  other  writings. 

HONZl,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  on  the 
river  Lambro,  which  divides  it  into  almost  equal 
nu-ts,  0  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Milan ;  pop.  about  16,000. 
Monza  was  once  walled  and  defended  by  a 
caatto;  the  walls  are  now  levelled.  The  most 
important  building  is  the  catliedral,  founded  by 
Queen  Theodelinda  in  6BG,  and  reconstructed 
in  the  ISth  and  14th  centuries.  It  cont^na 
many  relics  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  of  which 
Monza  was  the  capital.  The  moat  celebrated 
relic  is  the  iron  crown  which  was  used  for  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy  and  the 
emperors  who  subsequently  claimed  that  title. 
It  is  mainly  of  gold,  and  takes  its  name  from 
r>  thin  band  of  iron,  said  to  hare  been  ham- 
mered from  a  nail  of  the  true  cross.  Napoleon 
I.  was  the  first  who  wore  it  after  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.  It  was  carried  off  by  the  Austrians 
in  1859,  but  waa  returned  in  1806.  The  palace 
of  Monza  is  surrounded  hy  a  celebrated  park. 

MOODT,  a  S.  E.  county  of  Dakota,  bordering 
on  Minnesota,  recentlv  formed,  and  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  censns  of  1870 :  area,  S28  sq.  m.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Big  Sioux  river,  and  lies 
partly  on  the  Plateau  du  Cotean  des  Prairies. 

MOOLTAN,  or  HaltaB,  a  city  of  British  India, 
in  the  Punjaub,  198  m.  8.  ff.  of  Lahore,  with 
which  it  ia  oonnected  by  railway,  and  8  m.  from 
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tiie  left  bank  of  the  river  Chenanb ;  pop.  about 
60,000.  It  is  S  m.  in  oironmference,  and  has 
lofty  houses  but  narrow  streets,  and  the  nn- 
merons  tuzaorg  and  shops  are  also  narrow. 
It  is  overlooked  on  the  north  by  a  fortreM, 
whose  walls,  which  are  40  ft  high  on  the  ont- 
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ride,  have  SO  towers.  In  one  of  the  an^es  of 
its  interior  is  a  large  pagoda,  supposed  to  be 
1,000  years  old,  containing  the  graves  of  Roo- 
kum  Alum  and  many  of  hia  descendants.  The 
local  and  foreign  trade  is  extensive.  The  sta- 
ple manufactures  are  siiks,  cottons,  shawls, 
longees,  brocades,  and  tissues.  In  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  fruit  gardens,  and  many  mini 
of  tombs  and  of  reli^ous  edifices.  It  b  ona 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Hindostan.  The 
English  gained  possesion  of  it  in  1B49,  after 
expelling  the  Bikhs. 

WMM,  the  satellite  of  the  earth,  the  nearest 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  us.  It  is  an  opaqae 
spheroid  3,169*8  m.  in  diameter,  shining  by  re- 
flecting the  light  of  the  sun.  Situated  at  an  aver- 
age distance  of  288,818  m.,  the  moon  revolves 
about  the  earth  in  27-83166  days,  this  beinf; 
her  mean  sidereal  revolution.  To  this  motion 
are  due  her  monthly  phases.  The  course  of 
these,  however,  is  only  completed  in  a  Innar 
month,  or  synodical  revolution,  the  mean 
length  of  which  amounts  to  39-GS0S9  days. 
For  the  phases  depend  on  the  moon's  position 
with  respect  to  the  san,  which  is  constantly 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  her  motion;  so 
that,  after  completing  860°  of  her  orbit,  she  has 
the  whole  amount  of  the  snn's  monthly  progresa, 
which  is  an  arc  of  about  39°,  to  pass  over  be- 
fore she  can  complete  her  course  of  phases. 
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The  former  period  b  sometimes  onlled  the  aide- 
real  month,  the  latter  the  Bf  Dodic  month.  When 
not  eclipsed,  she  alwaja  presenta  to  the  sun  an 
illuminated  hemisphere ;  her  phases  depend  on 
the  amount  of  that  hemisphere  tnroed  toward 
the  earth.  If  the  earth  is  direott;  between 
ber  and  the  aiin,  we  see  all  of  it;  if  ehe  is  be- 
tween ns  and  the  i)un,  we  see  none  of  it;  if 
she  is  midway  between  these  positions,  we 
see  half  of  it.  In  the  first  position,  she  is  said 
to  be  in  opposition ;  in  the  secgnd,  in  oanjunc- 
tion;  in  the  thini,  in  quadrature,  or  quarter; 
and  her  phases,  in  order,  are  known  farniliar- 
1;  as  new,  crescent,  half-moon,  gibbous,  and 
full. — From  tUe  constancy  of  tlie  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  moon's  disk,  it  is  evident  that  she 
always  presents  to  ue  the  same  hemisphere. 
To  do  this  she  must  turn  upon  her  axis  pre- 
cisely once  while  mikini;;  one  revolution  in  her 
orbit.  Thb  appears  to  l>e  the  general  law  of 
the  motions  of  the  satellites.  But  it  is  not 
qnite  accurate  to  say  tliat  the  moon  constantly 
presents  the  same  hemisphere  to  every  ol>- 
server  upon  the  earth.  Her  axis  of  rotation 
being  inclined  one  degree  and  a  half  to  her 
orbit,  and  maintaining  the  same  general  direc- 
tion in  apace  as  she  moves  round  the  earth,  she 
appears  to  nod  backward  and  forward  in  on 
arc  of  about  18°  in  the  course  of  every  revo- 
lotion.  exposing  to  view  the  regions  just  be- 
yond her  N.  anil  S.  poles  alternately.    Nor  is 
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this  all.  As  the  moon'e  orbit,  like  that  of 
every  other  planetary  body,  is  an  ellipse,  her 
orbital  -velocity  is  nut  nniform,  being  most 
rapid  when  she  is  nearest  the  earth.  Thna  she 
Bometlmes  gets  abead  of  her  mean  place,  and 
sometimes  1ai[8  behind  it ;  and  as  her  axial  ro- 
tation is  absolutely  uniform,  we  are  enabled  to 
look  over  her  edge,  so  to  speak,  now  on 
eastern  and  now  on  the  western  side.  The 
arc  through  which  she  oscillates  in  this  way 
amonnts  to  more  than  IS".  And  again,  the 
C79  vou  XL — 6] 
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conatancj  of  the  diraation  of  her  hither  heml- 
sphere  is  to  be  referred  to  the  earth's  centre, 
so  that  the  observer,  sitnated  upon  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  earth's  radius,  views  her  from  an 
elevation  of  nearly  4,000  m. ;  and  when  she  is 
'n  the  horizon  it  is  plain  he  can  look  over  her 
ilevated  edge,  aa  it  were.  The  oscillation  thus 
occasioned  is  much  smaller  than  either  of  the 
others,  amounting  oaiy  to  about  2°.  These 
several  exposures  are  called  the  moon's  libra- 
tione:  the  first  her  lihration  in  latitude;  the 
second  her  lihration  in  longitude ;  the  third 
her  diurnal  lihration.  The  absolute  maximnm 
librations  from  the  moon's  mean  pomtion  are 
follows:  tibration  in  latitude,  G°  44';  in  lon- 
gitude, 7°  45';  diurnal,  1°  IJ',  If  the  whole 
surface  of  the  moon  be  regarded  as  equal  to 
10,000,  then  instead  of  seeing  only  G,000  parts, 
as  we  should  do  if  there  were  no  lihration,  our 
range  of  view  extends  over  B,802  parts  with- 
out taking  the  diurnal  lihration  into  account, 
and  over  B,fi89  parts  if  diurnal  lihration  be 
considered.  Bo  that  only  4,111  parts  of  the 
moon  out  «f  10,000  remain  absolutely  con- 
cealed from  human  ken. — To  the  casual  ob- 
server the  motions  of  the  moon  in  difierent  seo- 


along  a  circle  which  passes  near  the  xenith  in 
these  latitudes,  and  sometimea,  in  the  same 
phase,  along  an  ore  low  down  in  the  southern 
sky.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  inclination  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the 
ecliptic;  but  there  is  a  large  residual  effect 
which  ia  due  to  the  inclination  of  the  moon's 
orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  amounting  to 
G°  8',  BO  that  during  one  half  of  her  orbit  she 
is  south  of  the  son's  annual  path,  end  during 
the  remaining  half  north  of  it.  The  points 
where  she  crosses  the  ecliotio  ore  known  as 
her  nodes;  that  at  which  sne  passes  from  the 
tonthem  to  the  northern  side  of  the  line  is 
oalled  her  ascending  node,  the  other  her  de- 
scending nwle.  If  the  ecliptio  were  a  line  of 
light  ei'er  conspicuous  in  the  sky,  and  the 
moon's  path  intersecliDg  it  also  a  conspicuous 
line  of  light,  the  place  of  (Tossing  would  be 
seen  to  be  tlUIerent  every  month,  being  re- 
moved farther  and  further  to  the  westward 
at  intervals  of  about  three  diameters  of  the 
moon.  This  at  least  is  the  average  rate  of  the 
motion ;  for  the  motion  is  not  only  not  uni- 
form, bat  is  at  times  reversed.  It  is  known 
as  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes;  the 
period  of  completing  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
ecliptic  is  18'B997  years.  The  orbit  of  the 
moon  being  an  ellipse,  having  the  earth  at  one 
of  its  foci,  her  distance  varies  in  different 
parts  of  her  monthly  course.  The  nearest 
point  of  her  orbit  is  called  perigee,  the  furthest 
apogee;  the  two  are  known  as  apsides.  These 
points  are  not  fixed,  but  move  forward  (on  the 
whole)  from  west  to  east,  occapying  succes- 
sively every  position  in  the  circnmference  of 
the  ellipse  in  the  course  of  8-8C06  years.  These 
two  remarkable  motions,  viz.,  of  tiie  node«  and 
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of  the  apsides,  are  dae  to  the  diatarbing  action 
of  the  san. — The  moon'B  surface  has  no  obTiooB 
indications  of  water,  nor  of  an  atmosphere. 
Mr,  0,  B.  Bojleot  New  York,  however,  who  has 
long  made  a  special  study  of  the  moon,  main- 
tains that  she  has  a  alight  atmosphere,  and  that 
she  has  also  water  in  the  shape  of  numerons 
small  ponds,  which  for  optical  reasons  are  not 
always  visible  through  the  telescope,  but  have 
oocasionally  been  noticed  by  aetronomers  as 
bright  sparkling  points.  SobrOter  (abont  1800) 
claimed  to  have  aiscovered  indications  of  vege- 
tntiuQ  OD  the  surface  of  the  moon.  These  con- 
stat of  certain  traces  of  a  greenish  tint  which 
appear  and  reappear  periodieally ;  muob  as  the 
white  spots  covering  the  polar  regions  of  Mara, 
Bupposed  to  be  snow  and  ice,  are  observed  to 
increase  in  the  winter  and  waste  in  the  sum- 
mer of  those  regions  of  the  planeL  As  we  are 
able,  underthemoatfavorableconditions,  touse 
upon  the  moon  telescopic  powers  which  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  satellite  to  within  160 
to  130  m.  of  ua,  we  snould  doubtless  notice  any 
auch  marked  changes  on  her  surface  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  eeasons  produces,  for  example,  on 
oar  own  globe.  In  the  most  powerful  instnt- 
menta  yet  constmcted  the  surface  of  the  moon 

S resents  a  scene  of  wildest  desolation.  In  every 
irection  are  uroular  caverns  or  pits,  many  of 
enormous  size;  the  floor  of  one  is  seen  to  be 
strewn  witb  huge  blocks.  The  inner  walls  are 
commonly  steep,  and  their  depth  often  fright^ 
ful,  being  many  thousand  feet  They  are  aur- 
ronnded  oy  annular  ridges,  the  masses  of  which 
would  exactly  fill  the  enclosed  cavities.  In  the 
centre  commonly  rises  a  conical  mountain.   AH 


Mood  At  the  TXttt  Quart«r.  from  Pbatonvptu  Uken  by 
Fivt.  a.  Dn^r,  New  ToA. 

this  pldnly  points  to  a  volcanic  origin.  There 
are  lai^e  regions  perfectly  level,  which  Sir  John 
Herschel  considered  to  be  of  a  decided  alluvial 
character.  There  are  great  rings  of  mountains 
encloring  areas  of  40  to  120  in.  in  diameter. 
From  these  ranges  shoot  up  stupendous  peaks, 


one  to  the  height  of  16,000  ft  Isolated  peaks 
here  and  there  rise  abruptly  from  extended 
plwnstotheheightof  8,000  to  7,000  ft.  Thesa 
clevationB  are  determined  by  calculations  based 
on  the  height  of  the  snn  above  the  horizon  of 
the  Innar  place  under  inspiection,  and  the  length 
of  the  shadows  cast  The  most  favorobte 
time  for  observing  these  remarkable  featorea 
is  when  the  moon  is  abont  half  full.  Beyond 
the  illuminated  hemisphere  mountain  peaks, 
rising  miles  above  the  average  level  of  the 
surface,  are  then  bathed  in  sunlight,  while 
the  intermediate  space  ia  veiled  in  darkness. 
Thns  the  peaks  are  at  such  a  time  seen  as  sil- 
ver points  detached  from  the  bright  crescent; 
or,  U  they  form  a  chain  stretching  toward  the 
rising  sun,  they  may  appear  as  raffed  promon- 
tories of  light  Jutting  far  out  into  the  darkneaa. 
An  admirable  chart  of  the  moon  has  b«en  con- 
stmcted by  the  eminent  Pmsaian  observers, 
Beer  and  MMler,  w  hose  work,  Z)«r  M(md,janBt 
be  consulted  for  a  full  account  of  the  physical 
condition  of  onr  aatellite.  They  place  the 
height  of  one  mountain  at  2S,S33  ft  This, 
considering  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the 
moon  and  the  earth,  is  far  more  atupendoiu 
than  any  known  elevation  of  terrestrial  sui^ 
face.  More  recently  Schmidt  of  Athens,  Oreeoe, 
haa  made  an  elaborate  series  of  observations, 
extending  over  the  years  1988-'72.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  chart  constmcted  from  these  obaer- 
vationa  is  to  be  mi  Paris  feat,  and  it  is  to  be 
published  in  36  sections.  The  appliostaon  of 
photography  to  the  moon,  tiiough  it  has  not 
yet  resulted  in  giving  maps  oomparabte  in  ao- 
curacy  of  detail  with  thoae  by  Beer  and  MM- 
ler,  and  by  Schmidt,  haa  yet  given  pictures  of 
extreme  value  and  interest.  In  1840  Dr.  J.  W. 
Draper  of  New  York  first  succeeded  in  photo- 
graphing the  moon.  With  a  teleaoope  6  in.  in 
aperture  he  obtained  pictnres  on  silver  plates, 
and  presented  them  to  the  lyoenm  of  natnral 
history  of  New  York.  Bond  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  made  photographio  pictures  3  in.  in 
diuneter  with  the  refractor  of  the  Harvard 
observatory  in  1800.  Since  then,  Secohi  in 
Rome,  Bertch  and  Araauld  in  Franoe,  end 
Phillips,  Hartnnp,  Orookes,  De  Is  Rne,  and 
others  in  England,  have  made  lunar  photo- 
graphs, some  of  titose  by  De  la  Rne  being  ad- 
mirable. Dr.  H.  Draper  and  Mr.  Botherftird  of 
New  York  have  taken  some  of  the  finest  pho- 
tographic views  yet  produced.  To  one  of  the 
photographs  by  Rutherfurd  (taken  Feb.  S7, 
1871}  De  la  Rue  ascribes  the  palm  of  absolute 
superiority  among  all  the  lunar  photographs 
yet  taken.— The  mass  of  the  moon  is  not  aocn- 
rately  known,  though  the  most  truatworthy 
determinations  agree  in  placing  it  at  about  ^.r 
part  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  mass  of 
the  moon  is  intimately  associated  with  her  dis- 
tance and  motions.  It  ia  best  determined  from 
the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  (sec  Nuta- 
tion), and  when  determined  must  be  added 
to  the  earth's  mass  in  calculating  the  deflecting 
action  of  the  mntnal  gravitation  of  the  earth 
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and  moon,  ft  radnction  being  made  for  the 
gnu's  pertarbiDg  inflaenoe.  Ae  the  actus]  de- 
flection is  known,  and  can  therefore  be  com- 
pared with  the  result  thus  theoretically  deter- 
mined,  we  have  a  means  of  testing  the  various 
determinatdons  of  the  moon's  distance.  Prof. 
Oolbert  of  Ohioago  considers  that  the  lunar 
elements  deduced  balance  each  other  most  sat- 
ishctorilj  if  we  take  the  following  values : 
mean  equatorial  horizontal  par^laz,  OT'  0*87"; 
mean  distance  in  miles,  2SS,9T3';  mass  of  moon 
to  earth's  as  1  to  Sl'88;  and  thence  he  dednces; 
diameter  of  moon,  2,160'8Sm.;  volume  of  moon 
to  earth's  as  1  to  M'S ;  densitj,  earth's  as  1, 
0'6<H4;  distanoe  of  centre  of  orbit  from  the 
earth's  centre,  1S,121-G  m.  j  mean  distance  of 
centre  of  gravitj  of  earth  and  muon  from  the 
earth'Bcentre,a,E)00-S6m.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  vatioua  elements  dealt  with 
are  not  as  yet  determined  so  exactly  that  very 
mach  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  method  of 
testing  here  indicated.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in 
passing,  that  the  term  lunar  parallax  as  com- 
monly osed  Is  applied  (not  quite  ooirectly, 
however)  in  snob  a  way  that  the  earth's  radius, 
instead  of  being  to  the  distance  as  cosecant  of 
the  parallax,  bears  to  it  the  ratio,  arc  :  radius. 
(See  Chauvenet's  "Astronomy.  )  The  faint 
apparition  of  the  entire  lunar  disk  at  the  time 
of  new  moon  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
reflection  of  the  light  received  from  the  earth, 
whose  illaminated  hemisphere  is  then  tamed 
toward  her.     (See  supplementj 


khoi,  between  Bokhara  and  Oabool,  Ang.  87, 
18S0.  He  was  a  vet«rinary  surgeon,  and  went 
t«  India  in  180S  as  superintendent  of  the  East 
India  company's  stud  in  Bengal.  With  the 
view  of  introdndng  stallions  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Balkb  and  Bokhara,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  eatabliehing  commeroial  inter- 
conrse  with  the  trans- Himalayan  districts,  he 
travelled  beyond  the  Himalaya  in  181S  and 
1819,  pnrsuing  a  route  in  which  no  European 
had  preceded  him,  determining  the  sources  of 
some  of  the  rivers  of  Pnnjaub,  and  visiting 
Ladakh,  Serinagnr,  Cabool,  and  Bokhara.    He 

Enrchftsed  several  valuable  horses,  with  which 
e  set  ODt  on  his  return  in  the  summer  of  1S2G, 
but  died  of  fever,  under  suspicions  circnm- 
stances.  An  account  of  his  explorations  up  to 
his  arrival  at  Bokhara  was  published  by  Piot. 
H.  H.  Wilson,  "  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Prov- 
inces of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab,  in  ladakh 
and  Kashmir,"  Ac.  (London,  1841). 

■OMK  L  A  central  county  of  North  Caro- 
lina, drained  by  Deep,  Uttle,  and  Lumber  riv- 
ers ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  IS,- 
040,  of  whom  9,D1S  were  colored.  It  has  a  di- 
versified surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  near  the 
streams.  The  Western  railroad  of  If  orth  Caro- 
lina passes  through  it  Tb^  chief  productions 
in  1870  were  C6,828  bushels  of  wheat,  170,400 
of  Indian  com,  40,646  of  osta,  68,906  of  sweet 
potatoes,  Z1,7G1  lbs.  of  tobocoo,  14,809  of  wool, 
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e8,07SofbutteT,andSSObaleaof  cotton.  Then 
were  1,480  horses,  <44  mules  and  aseee,  8,616 
milch  cows,  0,608  other  cattle,  10,072  sheep, 
and  10,120  swine.  Capital,  Carthage.  IL  A 
8.  county  of  middle  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by 
Elk  river  i  area,  abont  1 60  sq.  m.  It  was  formed 
in  1872  from  portions  of  Franklin  and  Lincoln 
counties.  The  surface  ie  diversified  and  the 
soil  generally  fertile.    Capital,  Lynchburg. 

KOMUe,  AHM,  an  American  Jurist,  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Uoore,  governor 
of  Carolina  in  1706,  bom  in  Brunswick  oo., 
N.  0.,  May  21,  1766,  died  at  Belfont,  N.  0., 
Oct.  16,  1810.  At  the  age  of  20  he  became 
capt^n  in  a  regiment  of  North  Carolina  troops, 
commanded  by  his  uncle  Col.  James  Moore. 
Ho  Hubseanenuy  resigned,  but  wben  the  British 
seized  Wilmington,  he  raised  a  troop  of  volon- 
teerft  with  whom  he  rendered  great  service  to 
the  American  cause.  The  war  left  him  penni- 
less, and  the  general  assembly  in  1790  made 
him  attorney  general ;  and  though  he  had  not 
yet  mastered  the  first  rudiments  of  law,  he 
soon  attained  by  hard  study  a  foremost  rank 
in  his  profession,  was  raised  to  the  bench  in 
1796,  and  became  associate  Justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  {n  1799.  He 
resigned  in  1806. 

MtXXE.  I.  iNtlWIa,  an  American  bishop, 
bom  in  Newtown,  L  I.,  Oct.  B.  1748,  died  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  27,  181S.  He  gradn* 
ated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  college  in  1768, 
was  ordained  in  England  as  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1774,  became  on  asristaat 
minister  of  Trinity  church  in  New  York,  and 
succeeded  to  the  rectorship  in  1800.  On  Sept. 
11, 1601,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  as  successor  of  Bishop  ProvoosL 
He  was  also  president  of  Columbia  college.  In 
February,  1811,  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  further  active 
duty.    A  collection  of  Bishop  Moore's  sermons 

Si  vols.  8vo,  New  York)  was  published  after  his 
eath  by  his  son  Clement  C.Koore.  IL  OeMCSl 
Oulce,  an  American  scholar,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, bom  in  New  York,  Jolj  16. 1779,  ^ed  in 
Newport  R.  L,  July  10, 1866.  He  groduated 
at  Columbia  college  in  1768,  and  in  December 
1821,  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  literature,  and  afterward  of  oriental  and 
Greek  literature,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
seminary  in  New  York.  To  this  institution 
be  gave  from  his  family  inheritance  the  large 
plot  of  ground  on  which  it  stands.  He  retired 
m  June,  1860.  Dr.  Moore  published  a  Hebrew 
and  English  lexicon  (New  York,  1606) ;  a  col- 
lection of  "  Poems,"  the  beat  known  of  which 
is  the  "  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  "  (1844) ;  and 
"George  Oastriot,  sumamed  Scanderbeg,  King 
of  Albania"  (1860). 

HOME,  B'       ' 
Abingdon,  I  .       „       .  , 

London,  Feb.  28, 1767.  Hisflrst  poetical  work, 
entitled  "  Fables  (or  the  Feroale  Ser,"  appeared 
in  1744.  In  1760  he  married  Miss  Hamilton, 
who  secured  a  place  ia  the  royal  booMhold. 
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In  1781  he  became  editor  of  "The  World,"  in 
wbioh  bis  oivn  ftrtioles  appeared  under  the 
psendonTme  of  Adam  Fitz  Adam.  He  waa  the 
author  of  two  ooinediea,  both  of  which  failed. 
His  tragedy  of  "  The  Gamester  "  (1 75S)  achieved 
popnlarit;,  and  is  still  performed. 

■OOU^  Hearr,  an  Irish  clergTman,  born  in 
Dnblin  in  ITSl,  died  in  1843.     Under  the 

Breaching  of  the  Wesleys  he  united  with  the 
[ethodiata,  was  admitted  to  probation  in  1779, 
labored  several  ;ears  in  Ireland,  and  then  be- 
came John  Wesley's  confidential  counaeUor. 
He  was  sucoeasful  as  a  revivalist,  and  foanded 
nnmerona  chapets.  After  the  death  of  Wesley 
he  was  prominent  in  the  disoasaion  as  to  a 
church  government,  advocating  the  episcopal 
form.  He  also  defended  the  itinerant  system 
and  the  right  of  Wesleyan  ministers  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments.  He  was  thelast  sarvivorof 
those  whom  Wesley  had  ordained.  His  princi- 
pal works  are :  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Weslay, 
A.  M.,  including  the  Life  of  his  Brother  the  Rev. 
Charles  Wesley,  and  Uemoirs  of  their  Family" 
(1B34),  and  "  Memoir  of  Mary  Fletcher." 

KOOEEi  I.  Jank  BaUey,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  Andover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  31,  17S7,  died  at 
Bellows  Falls,  VL,  BepL  1,  1868.  In  early 
life  lie  was  a  printer  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law  Isaac  Hill, 
and  in  1S2S  he  became  a  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher. With  t!ie  assistance  of  John  Farmer  he 
edited  and  published  "  Collections,  Topograpli- 
loal.  Historical,  and  Biographioal,  relating 
principally  to  New  Hampshire  "  (S  vols.,  1823- 
*i).  From  1826  to  1829  ha  edited  the  "  New 
Hampshire  Joamal ;"  he  was  sheriS  of  Merri- 
mack county  from  182S  to  18S4 ;  and  in  1389 
he  edited  the  New  York  "Daily  Whig."  For 
four  years  he  was  a  government  clerk  at 
Washington ;  then  he  became  librarian  of  the 
New  York  historical  society,  and  from  1849  to 
1SB8  he  was  postmaster  of  Ban  Francisco.  Hia 
other  principal  works  are;  "  Annals  of  the 
Town  of  Concord,"  with  a  memoir  of  the 
Peaacook  Indians  (1824) ;  "  Laws  of  Trade  in 
the  United  States  "  (1840) ;  and  "  Memoirs  of 
American  Governors  "  (1848),  The  last  named 
work,  left  incomplete,  was  designed  to  embrace 
all  the  colonial  and  provincial  governors  to  the 
revolution.  IL  Gt^e  HorTt  an  American  au- 
thor, son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  April  20,  1928.  He  went  to  New  York 
in  1889,  and  became  assistant  librarian  of  the 
historical  society  in  1841  and  librarian  in  1849, 
which  office  he  still  holds  (1876).  He  has  pub- 
lished "  The  Treason  of  Charles  Lee  "  0860), 
"Employment  of  N^n-oes  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army  "  (1862),  "  Notea  on  the  History  of 
SlavetT  in  Masaachnsetta"  (1806),  and  "Hia- 
itory  of  the  Jurisprudence  o(  New  York."  The 
onivermty  of  New  York  has  conferred  upon 
bim  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  IIL  Fiuk,  an  Amer- 
ican editor,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Deo.  17,  1888.  He  was  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  Paris  in  1869-'72.  His 
principal  work  is  "The  Rebellion  Record" 


(18  Tob.  8vo,  isei-^l).    He  has  also  edited 

"Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Bevoln- 
tion  "  (1866),  "  Diary  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution" (2  vols.  8vo,  1880),  "  Lyrics  of  Loy- 
alty" and  "Rebel  Rhymea  and  Rhapsodiea" 
(18S4),  and  other  worka. 

■OOKE,  Jrta,  a  Scottiah  author,  bom  in  Stir- 
ling in  1729,  died  at  Richmond,  near  London, 
Feb.  28, 1802.  He  graduated  at  Giaaeow,  trav- 
elled extensively  on  the  continent,  cnieSy  as  a 
private  tutor,  and  afterward  practised  medicine 
in  London,  He  wrote  "  A  View  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many" (London,  1779),  of  which  several  edi- 
tions and  numeroas  translations  were  pab- 
liahed  within  ten  years ;  "  A  View  of  Sooiety 
and  Manners  in  Italy  "  (1781) ;  and  '*  Zeluco," 
a  novel  (1789).  A  nniforra  edition  of  hia 
writings,  with  a  memoir,  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Robert  Anderson  (7  vols.  Svo,  Edinburgh,  18S0). 

■(KK^  Sir  Jeba,  a  British  general,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Glasgow,  Nov, 
13, 1761,  fell  in  battle  at  Cumnna,  Spain,  Jan. 
18,  1809.  He  was  edaoated  chiefly  on  the 
continent  while  his  father  was  travelling  with 
the  duke  of  Hamilton.  He  received  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  in  17TC,  and  served  in 
Minorca  and  afterward  in  America  till  1788, 
when  his  regiment  was  disbanded.  He  held  a 
seat  in  parliament  for  a  short  time.  In  1787 
he  was  made  a  major,  and  in  1790  he  became 
lieutenant  colonel  of  his  regiment,  which  be 
accompanied  in  1793  to  Gibraltar.  In  1794  he 
was  sent  to  Corsica,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  and  was  wounded,  lie  was  made  brig- 
adier general  in  17SG,  and  in  1796  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  West 
Indies,  of  wliich  he  was  made  governor.  He 
completely  subdued  the  bands  of  insurgent 
negroes,  bnt  ill  health  obliged  him  to  return 
home  in  1767.  During  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
1798  be  served  on  the  atalf  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general  In  Jane,  1799,  he  accom^nied  the 
duke  of  York  on  his  disastrous  expedition  to 
Holland,  and  waa  severely  wounded.  In  the 
Egyptian  e::pedition  in  1801  he  received  a 
sabre  wound  in  the  ohest  and  a  ballet  in  the 
thigh.  On  the  sarrender  of  Alexandria  be  re- 
turned to  England  and  waa  knighted.  He 
afterward  went  to  Sicily,  and  thence,  in  May, 
1808,  at  the  head  of  about  10,000  men,  to 
Sweden  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  that  countrj 
against  Napoleon.  He  had  difficulty  with  Gas- 
tavua  Adolphus  IV.,  returned  with  hia  troops 
to  England,  and  was  sent  t«  Portugal,  where, 
after  Uie  oipuMon  of  the  French,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  army  intended 
to  coSperate  with  the  Spanish  foroea  in  the  pen- 
insula. He  advanced  from  Lbbon  in  October, 
1808,  Uut  discovered  that  the  patriotic  zeal 
which  had  been  expected  did  not  exist,  and  the 
Spanish  forcea  were  defeated  at  all  points.  He 
lingered  awhile  at  Salamanca ;  but  Napoleon 
at  the  head  of  a  targe  force,  supported  oy  the 
whole  of  the  French  armiee  in  tne  peninsnla, 
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wai  advanoiog  to  snrroond  him.  His  retreat, 
A-hich  began  Dec.  11,  waa  throu^  a  monn- 
taiaoas  and  drear?  region.  The  Britiali  rear 
guard  qaitt«d  Astorga  Dec.  81,  and,  having 
Uiree  times  checked  their  parauera,  joined  the 
main  army  at  Lugo,  where  for  two  da;s  battle 
was  oBered  to  Soult  bj  Moore,  but  not  accept- 
ed. The  retreat  commenced  afreah,  and  thej 
reached  Corunna  Jan.  11,  1809,  and  five  da^s 
afterward  repnUed  tie  enemy  in  the  battle  m 
which  their  commander  fell  b;  a  cannon  ahot. 
(See  CoBimNA.)  Soult  oaosed  a  monnment  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory,  which  is  alao  pre- 
served in  the  well  known  lines  written  upon 
his  burial  by  OharleB  Wolfe.  The  British  par- 
liament had  a  monument  erected  to  him  in  St. 
Paul's  catliedral ;  and  his  native  city  raised  a 
bronze  statue  to  his  memory  at  a  cost  of  £8,000. 

WWRE,  HatkaaU  F^  an  American  scholar, 
bom  in  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Dec  25, 1783,  died  near 
New  York,  April  27,  ISTS.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Bishop  Becjamin  Moore,  gradnated  at  Co- 
lumbia college,  New  York,  in  1802,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S06.  He  was  appointed 
in  1817  adjunct  professor  and  in  1820  professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langaagei  in  Columbia 
college,  ret^niog  bis  ohur  till  18SS,  when  he 
visited  Europe.  In  18S7  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  college,  and  in  1S43  ne  suc- 
ceeded Judge  Duer  in  the  presidency,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1849.  He  publiahed  "An- 
cient Mineralogy  "  (New  York,  1884 ;  new  ed., 
1869);  "Remarks  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  Language,"  in  repi;  to  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Pickering ;  "Lectures  on  the  Greek  Lan- 
goage  and  Litoratore ;"  and  a  "  Historical 
Sketch  of  Columbia  College." 

IMMHtl^  tUuai  Ckanlig,  an  American  bishop, 
bom  in  New  York,  Aug.  21,  1763,  died  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Columbia  college,  and  studied  medi- 
cine, but  in  July,  1787,  was  ordained  a  deacon 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  by  Bishop 
Provoost  of  New  York,  being  the  first  Episco- 
pal minister  who  received  oroers  in  that  state. 
He  was  rector  of  a  parish  embracing  the  whole 
of  Staten  Island  from  1789  to  1809,  and  after- 
ward of  8t.  Stephen's  church.  New  York.  In 
1814  he  waa  elected  to  succeed  Bishop  Madison 
as  bishop  of  Virmnia,  and  was  till  his  death 
also  rector  of  the  Monumental  church  in  Rioh- 
mond.  The  prosperity  of  the  church  in  the 
diocese  waa  ^eatly  increased  bj  hia  nnremit- 
ting  efforts.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
evangelical  branch  of  the  church.  In  1839 
Bishop  Meade  waa  appointed  his  assistant. 

■OOKE,  TkMMS,  an  Irish  poet,  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, Msj  38,  1779,  died  at  Sloperton  cottage, 
Devizet  Wiltshire,  Feb.  36,  1863.  By  his 
father,  John  Moore,  a  grocer,  he  waa  brought 
up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  and  at  school 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  music,  recitation,  and 
dramatic  performances.  As  early  as  1793  he 
became  a  contributor  of  short  poems  to  the 
"Antholo^  Eibemico,"  a  Doblin  mankzine. 
He  graduated  at  Trinit;  college,  Dublin,  in 


1706,  and  in  1799  went  to  London  tostudjlaw 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  carrying  with  him  a 
translation  of  the  odes  of  Auocreou  commenced 
in  hia  school  days,  which  he  published  by  Bub- 
scripUon  (1800).  It  proved  Buccessful ;  and 
gaining  the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Moira, 
he  was  introduced  to  aome  of  the  fashionable 
circles  of  the  metropolis.  In  1801  he  published 
"  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  lato  Thomas  Lit- 
tle, Esq,,"  a  psendonjme  suggested  by  bis 
diminutive  stature.  With  much  that  was  pol- 
ished, tender,  and  natural,  the  volume  contained 
many  pieces  of  questionable  muralitj,  which 
were  afterward  excluded  from  the  collected 
edition  of  his  poems.  In  1808  he  was  appoint- 
ed registrar  to  the  admiralty  in  Bermuda, 
where  he  arrived  in  Januair,  1804.  The  otfice 
was  neither  lucrative  nor  adapted  to  hia  tastes ; 
and  intrusting  bis  business  to  a  deputy,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  having  first  made  a  rapid 
tour  through  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  His  "  Odes  and  Epistles"  (1808) 
presented  a  series  of  poetical  notes  of  his  pro- 
egress  and  comments  upon  American  institutions 
and  literature.  This  volume  was  severely  han- 
dled by  Jeffrey  in  an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review."  Moore  challenged  the  reviewer,  and 
a  meeting  took  place,  whidi  was  intermpted  by 
the  police  before  a  shot  had  been  £red.  It  was 
sabsequently  discovered  that  one  of  the  pistols 
had  no  bullet,  and  Byron,  in  his  "English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  made  a  ludicrons  allu- 
sion to  "  Little's  lead] esa  pistol,"  for  which  he 
was  called  to  accoant  by  Moore.  A  second  duel 
waa  however  avoided,  and  thenceforth  Moore 
was  on  tonus'  of  warm  friendship  with  both 
Jeffrey  and  Byron.  In  1811  he  married  Miss 
Bessie  Dyke,  a  young  Aotress,  and  adopted  liter- 
ature as  a  profession.  Having  tried  his  hand 
at  serious  satire  In  hia  "  Corruption,"  "  Intol- 
erance," and  the  "Sceptic"  (ieoe-'9^,  he  at- 
tempted j«ux  d'ctprit  and  political  squibs,  wri- 
ting among  others  the  "  Twopenny  PoBt-Bag  " 
(1812),  which  like  moat  of  hia  similar  pieces 
waa  in  the  interest  of  the  whie  party.  In 
July,  161S,  he  was  established  at  Msyfield  cot- 
tage, near  Aabbourne  in  Derbyshire.  Here 
were  written  many  of  the  songs  adapted  to 
the  ancient  muaio  of  his  native  country,  known 
OS  "  Irish  Melodies  "  (1807-'84).  They  wore 
commenced  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  Power,  a 
muaio  publisher,  and  were  extended  to  ten 
series.  For  the  arrangement  of  the  melodiea 
he  was  indebted  to  Sir  John  StevenBon.  These 
songB  have  enjoyed  a  popularity  beyond  that 
of  any  similar  poems  in  the  English  languSDe. 
He  also  published  two  series  of  "Sacred Melo- 
dies" (1816),  six  series  of  "National  Airs" 
(18]9-'a8),  ''Legendary  Ballads"  (;1880),  and 
many  miscellaneous  pieces,  the  airs  and  ar- 
rangements for  which  were  prepared  by  Sir 
John  Stevenson  or  himself.  In  iLe  latter  part 
of  1814  Moore  agreed  to  furnish  the  MeBsrs. 
Longman  with  a  poem  of  the  same  length  as 
Scott's  "Rokeby,"  for  which  be  was  paid 
£3,000.    The  idea  of  writing  an  oriental  ro- 
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numca  Iiad  ocomred  to  hitn  sereral  years  pre- 
vious, and  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract 
mnch  of  the  preliminarj  reading  and  a  portion 
of  the  poem  were  alreodT  completed.  Twomore 
yBBTB  of  labor  produced  nis  "  Lalla  Booth,"  the 
most  elahorate  oC  Ma  works  (ISIT),  a  series  of 
four  eastern  storieB,  connected  bj  a  thread  of 

J  rose.  This  poem  has  passed  through  number- 
■ss  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  Per- 
dan.  After  ita  publication  the  poet  accompanied 
Rogers  to  Pans,  where  he  obtained  the  mate- 


Uemorial  to  Congress."  About  this  time, 
the  request  of  the  narquia  of  Lansdowne,  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Bloperton  cottage, 
near  Bowood,  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  that  no- 
bleman. Having  become  iuvoLred,  through 
his  agent  in  Bermnda,  iu  liabilities  amoanting 
to  £S,000,  in  September,  1810,  he  went  to 
Paris  to  avoid  arrfst,  declining  many  offers  of 
asragtance.  Soon  after  he  accompanied  Lord 
John  Bussell  to  Ttalj,  and  viaited  Byron  at 
Venice.  His  impressions  of  travel  were  re- 
corded in  his  "  Ebyines  on  the  Road,"  pub- 
lished with  the  "  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance  " 
in  1B2S.  Establishing  himself  in  Paris  in 
1820,  he  sent  for  his  family  and  resumed  his 
literary  pursuits.  In  1823,  after  negotiation, 
the  olaim  against  him  was  reduced  to  1,000 
guineas,  toward  the  discharge  of  which  the 
uncle  of  his  agent  contribntea  £800,  while  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne  lent  Moore  the  balance; 
and  he  retnmed  to  Wiltshire.  His  "Loves  of 
the  Angels"  appeai'ed  in  1828,  the  "Life  of 
Sheridan"  in  1826,  and  "The  Epicurean,"  a 
prose  fiction,  in  1B29.  His  most  important 
prose  work  was  his  "Notices  of  the  Life  of 
Lord  Byron"  (2  vols.  4to,  1880),  founded  on 
the  Journals  and  memorandum  books  of  the 
poet,  and  a  mass  of  correspondence  famished 


autobiography  extending  to  1820,  to  be  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  which  Moore  In  1821 
disposed  of  to  Murray  for  £3,000.  The  sudden 
death  of  Byron  in  1824  revcnled  the  existence 
and  projected  publication  of  this  manuscript, 
ftnd  Moore  was  persuaded  into  an  arrangement 
by  which  it  was  repurchased  from  Murray  and 
horned,  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  dis- 
closures affectine  the  character  of  many  per- 
sons, living  and  dead.  The  objectionable  pas- 
sages, according  to  Lord  John  Russell,  did  not 
exceed  three  or  four  pages.  With  such  mate- 
rials as  were  sabaeqaently  procured  he  com- 
Siled  a  biography,  for  which  he  received  from 
[nrray  £4,870.  His  remiuning  works  com- 
prise "The  Summer  F6te"  (1881),  a  poem; 
"  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  "  (1831) ; 
"Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Religion"  (1888);  and  the  "History  of  Ire- 
land" (4  vols.  12mo,  188C),  written  for  Lard- 
ner's  "  Cabinet  Oyclopwdia."  He  wrote  little 
else  beyond  an  occauonal  trifle  in  verse  tor  the 
periodicals,  and  the  prefaces  and  a  few  addi- 


HOOKS 

tions  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  poetJoal 
works,  published  by  the  Longmans  in  1840-'41, 
in  10  vols.  His  latter  years  were  clouded  by 
doraestio  grief,  his  children  having  ell  died  b^ 
fore  him,  and  by  mental  imbecility  caused  by 
softening  of  the  brain.  In  1886  a  literary 
pension  of  £300  was  conferred  upon  him. 
His  "  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Oorreapondence  " 
were  sold  for  £8,000  to  the  Longmans,  who 
published  them  in  8  vols.  (1863-'fl),  under  the 
editorid'  supervision  of  Lord  John  RuseelL 
in  accordance  with  the  testamentary  dedre  of 
the  poet  The  ioamal  embraces  the  period 
between  1818  and  1847. 

HOME,  fffhiilsh  SwtfL  an  American  clergy- 
man, bom  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1770, 
died  June  80,  182S.  He  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth coUege  in  1798,  was  principal. of  the 
Londonderry  academy  in  1793-'4,  entered  the  • 
ministry,  and  preached  at  Leicester  from  1798 
to  1811,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
languages  in  Dsrimouth  oollege.  He  waa 
chosen  president  of  WOliams  college  in  1815, 
but  failing  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  in- 
stitution to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  he 
resigned  in  1831,  and  was  chosen  president  of 
Amherst  college. 

■MR  FOWL.    See  Ptabuigan. 

■00B9  (Lat.  Mauri;  Sp.  Morotj  V>utek, 
Moon),  the  people  of  Mauritania  or  Morocco 
and  adjoining  parts.  The  Arabs  who  oon- 
quered  Mauritania  in  the  7th  centnry  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism  the  native  popula- 
tdoo,  who  in  Europe  were  still  called  Moors, 
though  in  their  own  language  they  called 
themselves  Berbers,  while  by  uie  Arabs  they 
were  termed  Moghrebin,  "  men  of  the  weet 
Arabic  manners  and  customs,  and  in  a  corrupt 
form  the  Arabic  language,  soon  prevailed  in 
the  country,  Uie  Arab  conquerors  freely  amal~ 
gamating  with  their  converts,  who  far  ex- 
ceeded them  in  numbers.  In  711  an  army 
drawn  from  this  mixed  population  crossed 
the  straits  at  Oibraltar,  so  named  from  th^ 
Arab  leader,  and  b^an  the  conquest  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  The  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese called  these  Invaders  Moors  because 
they  came  from  Mauritania,  and  the  term 
Moors  with  them  soon  became  synonymous 
with  Mohammedans  or  Moslema,  as  the  in- 
vaders designated  themselves.  The  Spanish 
writers  subsequently  applied  the  term  to  all 
the  Mohammedona  of  northern  Africa ;  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  the 
Portuguese  made  their  way  around  the  cape 
of  Oood  Hope  and  encountered  the  Arabs  on 
the  coasts  of  E.  Africa  and  of  S.  Aaia.,  they 
still  called  them  Moors,  Even  the  Turks,  who 
in  race,  language,  and  everything  but  reli^on, 
were  foreign  and  alien  to  both  Moore  and 
Arabs,  were  sometimes  loosely  spoken  of  as 
Moors  by  the  Spanish  historians.  In  1246 
Mohammed  ibn  Alahmar,  king  of  Granada, 
became  vassal  of  Ferdinand  IU.  of  Castile,  and 
from  this  time  the  Moorish  rule  deolined  in 
Spain,  nntil  it  received  its  death  blow  from 
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Ferdinand  the  Oatholic,  who  in  1492  raisod  the 
cross  on  the  walla  of  Granada..  After  thia 
event  manj  of  the  Moors  emigrated  to  north- 
ern Africa,  where  thef  were  inhoBpitabl;  re- 
ceived b^  0x6  Arabs,  but  found  a  boioe  in  the 
ooaat  citiea.  The  remnant  in  Spain,  named 
Mori9coee,  were  subjected  to  a  bloodj  perseca- 
tion  by  Philip  II.,  Bnd  were  finallv  and  com- 
pletely expelled  from  Spain  by  Philip  III.  in 
laoa.    (Hee  Bpais.) 

M00B8HEDAB1D,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
Bengal,  124  m.  N.  of  Catcntta;  pop.  abont 
ISO.OOO,  inclading  90,000  Brabmans  and  56,000 
Hosaalmans.  It  is  the  most  populons  town  of 
the  district  of  Moorahedabaa  (area,  2,706  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1ST3,  1,S50,S49),  but  has  been 
enperseded  by  Berbampore  as  the  capital.  The 
town' comprises  Uoorshedabad  proper  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Bhagruttee  (an  arm  of  the 
Ganges)  and  Mahinagar  on  the  W,  bank;  it 
extends  N.  and  8.  about  8  m.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  4  m.  It  conrista  chieQy  of  mud 
'  buildings,  but  contains  a  splendid  palace  of 
dazzling  whitenesa,  beautifully  sitnated,  and 
completed  in  1840;  and  there  ia  also  a  native 
college.    The  commerce  in  silk  and  indigo,  the 


tion  of  the  town  is  the  most  favorable  on  the 
water  roate  between  Calontta  and  the  North- 
western Provinces;  but  the  port  is  iuacceasible 
during  the  spring  except  for  the  smallest  craft 
The  defectivQ  drainage  makes  the  place  very 
unhealthy.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  Bengal, 
and  BO  prosperous  that  Clive  used  to  oompare 
it  to  the  city  of  London;  but  it  has  greatly 
declined.  The  court  of  the  titular  nawaub  of 
Bengal,  however,  still  "  plays  here  its  farce  of 
mimic  state,"  according  to  Hunter's  "Onr  In- 
dian Mnisulmans  "  (London,  1874). 

WMREK,  the  native  same  of  a  species  of 
stnitbioas  bird,  discovered  in  18G7  in  Uie  island 


Haoruk  (Chwiulu  BumMU). 

of  New  Britain,  and  named  by  Ur.  John  Gonld 
'  Bennttti,  in  honor  of  Dr.  George 


it  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world. 
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height  of  the  bird  when  standing  erect  is  S  ft., 
of  which  the  neck  is  2  ft. ;  the  color  rufous 
mixed  with  black  on  the  bock,  and  raven  black 
about  the  neck  and  breast;  the  loose  wavy  skin 
of  the  neck  is  iridescent,  with  tints  of  blnish 

Imrple,  pink,  and  green ;  the  feet  and  legs  are 
arge  and  strong,  pale  ash-colored,  the  claw  of 
the  inner  toe  being  nearly  three  times  as  long 
as  the  others ;  there  is  a  bomyj>late  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  resembling  pearlcovered  with 
black  load ;  the  bill  is  narrower,  longer,  and 
more  cm^ed  than  in  the  emu,  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  rail,  with  a  black  leathery  cere  at  the 
base,  and  a  small  tuft  of  black  hair-like  feath- 
ers behind  the  plate,  continued  here  and  there 
over  the  neck;  the  wings  are  mdimentary. 
Living  specimens  have  been  eshibited  at  the 
I.ondon  zoological  gardens.  It  seems  to  form 
the  link  between  the  emu  and  the  cassowary, 
resembling  the  former  in  its  bearing  and  gut; 
it  also  resembles  the  kiwi-kiwi  {apteryx)  in  the 
style  of  ita  motions  and  attitudes ;  it  is  tame  and 
familiar  in  captivity,  and  when  pleased  dances 
about  its  place  of  confinement;  it  will  thrive  on 
boiled  potatoes,  with  occasionally  a  little  meat; 
it  emite  a  peculiar  whistling  chirping  sound, 
and  some  loader  notes  resembling  the  name 
given  it  by  the  natives;  it  is  shy,  difficult  to 
approach,  and  still  more  difficult  to  pursue  on 
account  of  ita  speed  in  running  through  the 
thick  brush  and  its  extraordinary  power  of 
leaping;  it  has  all  the  inqnisitiveness  of  the 
domesticated  fowls.  The  eggs  are  of  about  the 
same  size  and  form  as  those  of  the  common 
cassowary,  having  in  most  cases  thick  tnbercn- 
latedshells;  they  vary  from  IS  to  14  in.  in  dr- 
cumference  in  the  longest  diameter,  and  from 
11  to  Hi  is  the  widest;  the  color  is  pale  olive 
green,  with  darker  olive  tubercles ;  sometimea 
they  are  smooth  and  without  spots. — Another 
stnitbions  bird  ia  the  C.  auMtralii  (Wall),  dis- 
covered in  the  Oape  Tork  district  of  Australia 
in  1854.  It  h  abont  the  same  size  as  the  moo- 
mk;  the  head  is  without  feathers,  covered 
with  a  bluish  skin,  and  has  a  bright  red  protu- 
berance or  helmet-  the  skin  of  the  neck  has 
six  or  eight  round  fleshy  balls  of  blue  and  scar- 
let; the  body  is  thickly  covered  with  dark 
brown  wiry  feathers;  the  wings  are  mere  ru- 
diments. The  flesh  was  eaten  by  its  captors, 
and  was  said  to  be  delicious.  It  is  stronger 
and  heavier  than  the  emu,  very  wary,  and  not 
easily  killed  except  with  uie  rifle. 
M008&    See  Elk. 

HOtKSflEW  I-IKK,  an  irregular  sheet  of  water 
on  the  borders  of  Somerset  and  Piscataquis 
counties.  Me.,  the  largest  lake  in  the  state  and 
the  source  of  Kennebec  river,  about  8S  m.  long 
and  from  8  to  13  m.  wide.  It  is  situated  1,028 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild  and  as  yet  mostly  uninhabited  region,  2 
m.  8.  of  the  Penobscot  and  75  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Augusta.  The  densely  wooded  shores,  which 
in  general  are  but  slightly  elevated,  rise  in 
Spencer  monntt^n,  at  the  head  of  Spencer  bay 
on  the  E.  shore,  to  a  height  of  4,000  ft.    Owing 
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to  the  varied  nature  of  the  surroaiidiDg  scenerj 
and  to  the  vast  uamberti  of  gonie,  inclading  the 
deer  and  caribou,  which  still  (reanent  the  pri- 
meval forests,  Moosehead  lake  has  tor  mtuij 
jears  possessed  a  high  reputation  as  a  resort 
tor  tourists  and  sportsmen.  Steamboats  plj 
daily  between  Greenville  on  the  S.  extremity 
and  Ut  Kioeo,  a  distance  of  abont  SO  m. 
H008G  WOOD.  See  Uaplb,  vol.  li.,  p.  139, 
MO^inS,  a  tribe  of  semi -civilized  Indians  in 
Arizona,  between  Ion.  110°  and  111°  W.,  and 
lot.  85°  and  36°  N.,  on  the  Little  Colorado  and 
San  Jnan  rivers.  They  were  among  the  tribes 
vi^ted  in  1540  by  Ooronado,  who  apparently 
left  sheep  and  other  domestio  aDimais  among 
them,  which  they  preserved.  The  Franciscans 
in  time  established  missions  there,  hut  on  the 
general  rising  in  1S80  the  Mot^ois  killed  or  ex- 
pelled the  misdonaries.  The  viceroy  of  Mexico 
ID  1723  attempted  to  redaoe  the  Moqaia,  bat 
failed.  In  1T48,  however,  the  Franciscan  Jnan 
H.  Menchero  converted  a  namber  of  them,  with 
whom  he  fonnded  the  pueblo  of  Gandia.  Of 
Iste  years  they  have  been  peaceable,  and  have 
snCfered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Apaches 
and  Navajoa.  They  form  nine  families  or  olans, 
the  Deer,  Sand,  Water,  Bear,  llare,  Prairie 
Wolf,  Rattleanalce,  Tobacco,  and  Reed  Grass 
clans,  the  hereditary  chief  being  of  the  Deer 
olan.    They  are  an  exolnsively  agricnitural  peo- 

?1e,  raising  grain,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  cotton. 
hey  have  some  donkeys,  sheep,  and  goats. 
They  live  in  seven  villages  sitnated  on  bluffs 
from  aOO  to  500  ft.  high,  viz. :  lay  wah  (Tegna), 
Sechomaive,  Jnalpi  (Goalpi),  Heshonganave, 
Shongopave  (Xungopavi),  and  Oreybe.  Their 
bouses  are,  like  those  of  New  Mexico,  bnilt 


than  at  present.  They  are  of  stone  laid  in 
mud ;  the  rafters  are  of  stout  poles,  with  other 
poles  crossing,  covered  with  rushes ;  the  floors 
are  of  earth.  They  knit,  weave,  and  spin, 
making  blankets  and  women's  robes,  which 
they  trade  with  other  tribes.  When  they  first 
ouoe  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  diey  were  estimated  at  about  8,000. 
Interoourse  was  for  a  time  cut  oS  by  hostile 
tribes,  hot  in  1852  the  Moqaia  sent  cnrions 
symbolical  presents  to  the  president  to  open 
the  way  to  their  towns.  They  were  almost 
destroyed  by  smallpox  in  I6Gfi~'6,  and  no  heip 
having  been  given  to  advance  their  agrioulture, 
theylostmanyby  famine  in  18a8-'7.  On  both 
these  occasions  they  abandoned  their  villages 
and  Boattered  among  the  mountains  or  emi- 
grated to  their  aUies  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mex- 
ico. Their  population  in  1873  was  pretty  accu- 
rately fixed  at  1,663,  showing  a  great  decline. 
They  ose  no  intoxicating  drink,  and  the  wo- 
men are  virtnons.  The  men  wear  blankets  and 
leggins  of  dressed  akins,  the  women  a  woven 
tunio  and  a  shawl  or  blanket  Before  mar- 
riage the  latter  wear  their  hair  in  two  rolls  like 
boms  at  thewde  of  the  head,  and  after  marriage 
in  two  rolls  at  the  side  of  the  face.    The  Moqids 
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asmmilate  in  many  respecia  to  the  people  of 
ZuDi,  New  Mexico,  their  ancient  allies. 

Mtm,  a  N.  E.  county  of  New  Mexico,  bor- 
dering on  Texas  and  intersected  by  the  Cana- 
dian river  and  several  of  its  tributaries;  area, 
about  e,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  IS70,  8,066.  The 
W.  part  is  monntaiaons.  The  chief  produc- 
tions in  18T0  were  44,116  busheb  of  wheat, 
67,849  of  Indian  com,  27,814  of  oats,  41,580  lbs. 
of  wool,  and  917  tons  of  hay.  Tliere  were  673 
horses,  808  mules  and  asses,  3,338  milch  cows, 
3,328  working  oxen,  8,718  other  cattle,  80,661 
sheep,  and  4,827  swine ;  4  flour  mills,  1  distil- 
lery, and  1  woollen  mill.    Capital,  Mora. 

MWUDIBID,  a  town  of  British  India,  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  divimon 
of  Rohilcnnd  in  the  Northwestern  Provinooe,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ramgunga,  100  m.  N.  £. 
of  Delhi ;  pop.  about  60,000.  It  is  dilapidated, 
and  even  the  great  central  thoroughfare  has 
lost  its  former  cleanly  appearance.  It  has  a 
large  market  place,  used  as  a  bazaar,  and  an 
extennve  commerce  in  sugar,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  other  articles. 

MKILES,  Lais  4t,  a  Spanish  painter,  bora  in 
Badajoz  in  1609,  died  there  in  1686.  Either 
from  his  constant  choice  of  sacred  snbjecta  or 
(less  probably)  from  the  merits  of  his  work, 
he  received  the  surname  of  tl  Divino,  the 
divine.  His  pictures  were  nearly  all  heads, 
generally  of  Christ  or  the  Virgin ;  some  aa- 
thorities  believe  that  there  are  no  instances  nf 
his  painting  the  figure  at  fall  length.  Els  Seee 
Sojno  and  Mater  Dolorota  are  Uie  best  types 
of  his  paintings.  In  spito  of  his  acknowledged 
ability,  the  prices  he  received  for  his  works 
are  sud  not  to  have  been  enough  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  great  labor  and  time  ha  spent 
upon  them:  and  Tie  hved  in  the  greatest  want 
until  his  old  age,  when  he  was  supported  by 
Philip  II.  His  chief  works  are  at  Toledo,  Yal- 
ladoltd,  Burgos,  and  Granada. 

MORAL  FHILOSOPHT.  or  ElUa  (Lat  mM,Gr. 
ifioQ,  manner,  practioe),  the  science  of  duty; 
the  prinriples  which  prescribe  what  ought  to 
take  place,  and  the  reasons  why  it  shonld  take 
place,  in  human  conduct  and  actions.  The 
ancient  Greeks  divided  pliilosopby  into  l(^c, 
physics,  and  ethics;  the  first  trei^ed  the  oni- 
versal  and  necessary  forms  of  thought;  the 
second,  so  much  of  the  subject  matter  of 
thought  as  pertains  to  material  nature;  and 
the  third,  the  whole  nature  and  activity  of  free 
and  intelligent  beings.  More  precisely  defined, 
ethics  is  that  dirision  of  practical  philosophy 
comprehending  the  doctrines  of  the  right  in 
human  life,  and  is  distinguished  from  polity 
and  esthetics,  which  embrace  respectively  the 
doctrines  of  the  expedient  and  the  beantiful  or 
noble.  Or  it  may  be  defined  as  natural  in  dis- 
tinction from  civil  jurisprudence,  treating  of 
the  relations,  rights,  and  dnties  by  which  the 
members  of  universal  society  are  by  the  law 
of  nature  under  obligation  toward  God,  them- 
selves, and  each  other.  Ethics  regards  mental 
dispositions;  jurisprudence, ontWMdacts.    The 
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3  limited  to  tlie  virtiie  of  juetice, 
written  law  can  enjoin  gratitade  or  geDeroaity. 
Moral  Jaw  is  imposed  by  the  oonseience ;  dvil 
law,  by  the  decree  of  the  legislator.  Right  it 
what  a  roan  may  lawfully  or  moraUy  do.  Dnty 
is  what  he  must  morally  do.  Grime  )b  what  he 
lawfully  most  not  do.  Vice  is  what  be  morally 
must  not  do.  Tlie  law  of  nature,  or  the  law 
of  God,  embracing  the  law  of  nations,  is  some- 
times used  SB  comprehending  the  whole  of  mo- 
rality, the  whole  taeory  of  conduct,  and  some- 
times as  oontaioing  only  those  unwritten  rules 
of  jnstice  which  are  enforced  by  punishment 
in  civilized  countries,  and  at  the  breach  of 
which  it  would  be  generally  thought,  if  there 
were  no  government,  that  men  might  defend 
themselves  by  violence.  Positive  law,  natural 
law,  and  moral  law  have  been  termed  the  three 
asoending  degrees  in  the  whole  science  of  duty. 
The  first  inquiry  in  moral  science  is  after  on 
ultimate  rule,  a  supreme  principle  of  life,  which 
shall  be  of  imperative  and  universal  authority, 
and  around  which  shall  be  grouped  all  the  mo- 
tives and  maxims  of  action.  From  this  central 
principle  every  ethical  system  receives  its  char- 
acter. These  systems  may  be  ranged  in  two 
classes,  according  as  the  nltimate  moral  rule  is 
objective  or  subjective,  dependent  on  something 
without  or  witUn  the  mind.  The  most  promi- 
nent objective  theories  are  those  which  adopt 
as  the  nltimate  principle  and  bous  of  morality : 
],  the  authority  of  the  state ;  S,  the  revealed 
will  of  Ood ;  3,  something  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things;  4,  the  greatest  happinese. 
Hobbes  tnuntained  the  first,  and  Descartes 
the  second.  To  the  third  division  belong  Dr. 
F!smuel  Clarke's  theory  of  the  fltnees  of  thinga, 
'Wollaaton'a  of  the  truth  of  things,  Wsyland's 
of  the  relations  of  things,  and  President  Ed- 
wards's of  the  beauty  in  the  union  or  consent 
of  one  mind  with  the  great  whole  of  being,  ia 
the  love  of  being  in  general.  To  the  fourth 
division  belongs  the  Epicurean  theory  of  per- 
sonal pleasure,  which  was  made  to  coexist  with 
virtue  by  Aristotle,  to  which  Paley  gave  s  more 
religious  aspect  by  weighing  future  eternal 
happiness  agunst  present  self-renunciation, 
and  which  Bentham  advanced  with  referenoe 
to  public  utility  and  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  The  principal  subjective 
theories  find  the  essence  and  test  of  morality 
in :  1,  natural  susceptibility  to  pride,  gratified 
by  flattery ;  2,  an  inner  reciprocal  sympathy ; 
S,  an  inner  sense,  which  gives  moral  distinc- 
tions ;  4,  an  immediate  intuition.  Mandeville 
defined  virtus  as  the  offspring  of  fisttery  be- 
gotten upon  pride,  its  motive  being  vanity,  and 
its  object  praise.  Adam  Smith  ui^ed  that  the 
ground  of  morality  was  a  refiex  sympathy,  by 
which  the  observer  changes  place  in  imagina- 
tion with  the  actor,  and  afiirms  the  action  to 
be  right  or  wrong  according  as  it  receives  or 
repels  his  sympathy.  Shaftesbury  and  Hutche- 
son  maintains  a  distinct  and  sueoific  moral 
sense,  which  immediately  ^jprenenda  moral 


distinctions,  and  Is  to  each  man  the  source 
of  obligation  and  the  measure  of  virtue.  Dr. 
Brown  modified  this  theory  by  denying  the 
existence  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  abstract, 
and  claiming  that  a  nniversal  sentiment,  by 
reason  of  the  original  conformation  of  the  hn- 
mon  mind,  approves  certain  intentions  and  af- 
fections as  ngbt,  disapproves  others  as  wrong, 
and  is  the  nltimate  source  of  al!  moral  trnth. 
Friedrich  von  Scblegel  regarded  this  moral 
sense  or  universal  sentiment  as  an  inward  reve- 
lation, which  is  in  ns  but  not  of  us,  which  is  a 
divinely  awakened  awe  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  which  enjoins  obedience  to  every  form  of 
God's  commandments.  Those  who  claim  an 
immediate  iutTiition  of  moral  truth  suppose  in 
the  human  mind  a  higher  reason  for  the  appre- 
hension of  universal  and  necessary  principles. 
The  reason  immediately  beholds  the  right,  and 
is  of  nltimate  and  conclusive  anthority.  Its 
affirmation,  founded  on  intellectnal  intuition, 
is  the  snfiicient  sanction  of  dnty.  Snch,  with 
various  modifications,  is  the  theory  of  Cud- 
worth,  Rant,  and  Coleridge. — Ethics  is  not, 
like  mathematics  or  metaphysics,  on  indepen- 
dent science.  It  rests  upon  philosophical  or 
theological  principles,  only  the  application  or 
operations  of  which  it  deals  with.  It  takes  a 
dynamical  and  not  a  staticAl  view  of  the  ele- 
ments of  life.  It  presupposes  human  liberty, 
the  power  to  employ  our  mental  and  physicid 
capacities  as  we  will,  and  to  determine  the  end 
toward  which  they  shall  be  directed ;  for  other- 
wise the  sentiments  of  duty  and  of  responsi- 
bility would  be  without  foundation,  would  at 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  and 


3  quality 

would  be  lost,  destiny  taking  in  it  the  place  of 
duty.  The  snpremscy  of  the  conscience,  how- 
ever it  be  defined,  whose  mandate  is  dnty,  is 
also  presupposed,  since  a  moral  nature  is  pre-  ' 
requisite  to  the  science  of  moral  action.  Con- 
science impliesasupreme  law,  having  reference 
to  a  genera]  end,  snd  constitnttng  an  nltimate 
rule  of  right,  the  determioation  of  which,  and 
its  application  to  all  departments  of  conduct, 
are  the  tasks  of  moral  philosophy.  A  oomplet« 
moral  system  states  the  supreme  good  of  man, 
the  supreme  moral  principle  which  should  guide 
his  action,  and  bis  particular  duties  to  himself, 
to  mankind,  and  to  God. — Christian  ethics  is 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  life,  -embracing  so 
much  of  dogmatics  as  pertains  not  to  knowledge 
bnt  action.  Schleiermacher,  Rothe,  and  others 
have  regarded  it  as  identical  with  dogmatics, 
on  liie  gronnd  that  Christian  faith  and  morals, 
thought  and  purpose,  knowledge  and  action, 
are  not  separable.  It  differs  from  philosophical 
ethics  in  its  subject,  which  is  not  man,  bat 
Christians ;  in  its  principle,  founded  on  the  reo- 
ognizod  relation  between  man  and  God ;  in  its 
source,  being  derived  not  from  the  reason,  but 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ; 
and  in  our  perception  of  it,  which  is  not  by 
any  analytical  process,  bnt  by  the  Cbristdao 
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con8cioiiBnaBS.->The  earliest  etbic«]  BpecnlatioDB 
in  Greece  appear  in  tbe  maxima  of  the  gnonuc 
poets.  The  first  attempt  to  introduoe  a  ftcien- 
tiflcanalysisintothedatwlsof  praotical  wisdom 
was  that  of  Pythagoras,  whose  moral  s^THtem 
wu  linked  with  a  myBterioas  symbolism  of 
numbers.  Of  oriental  origin,  the  Pjtbagorean 
discipline  has  been  likened  to  philosophj  on  a 
tripod ;  it  taught  by  sfnibols,  spoke  id  tropes, 
wrote  in  verses,  and,  inst«ad  of  reasoning,  ut- 
tered oracles.  Its  elementar;  ideas  are  those 
of  unity  and  duality,  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
the  right  and  the  oblique,  to  the  former  of  which 
corresponds  good,  and  to  the  latter  efil.  From 
nnity  the  harmony  of  numbers  is  derived,  and 
the  sovereign  good  is  the  rhythmical  order  of 
nature.  When  the  principle  of  nnitj  predomi- 
nates in  intelligent  beings,  there  is  spiritual  har- 
mony: and  as  harmony  is  not  unity,  but  only  an 
imitation  of  it,  so  virtae  ia  not  absolute  good- 
ness, hnt  only  an  imperfect  representation  of  it- 
God  is  the  absolute  unity,  and  isalone  wise,  and 
to  imitate  him  as  tar  as  possible  is  the  duty  of 
all  imperfect  being8,\who  cannot  be  wise  men, 
bnt  only  philosophers  or  friends  of  wisdom. 
The  Pythagoreans  distinguished  the  animal  soal, 
whose  seat  is  the  heart,  and  the  rational  soul, 
which  abides  in  the  brain,  and  gave  to  the  latter 
the  supremacy.  Thej,  therefore,  laid  stress  on 
self-eommand  and  temperance  as  essential  to 
the  vision  of  truth,  and  tended  to  ascetic  prac- 
tices, yet  mtuutained  that  justice  and  love  were 
inseparable.  They  were  unsurpassed  by  any 
school  of  antiquity  in  urging  the  duties  of 
friendship.  The  Pythagorean  aristocrsrcy  re- 
sembled an  oriental  sacerdotal  caste,  and  the 
Pythagorean  political  institutions  in  southern 
Ibily  mark  the  conHict  between  the  genius  of 
the  Orient  and  that  of  Greece,  between  the- 
ocracy and  huraanity,  the  nobility  and  the 
people,  the  servitude  of  tradition  and  the  lib- 
.  erty  of  thought.  Heraolitue  repeated  Pythag- 
oras, and  Democritns  opposed  bim,  founding 
the  sensualist  ethical  sonool,  and  developing 
the  most  complete  and  scientiflo  moral  system 
prior  to  Socrates,  which  was,  however,  only  a 
ooroUarj  and  result  of  his  atomic  physical 
doctrines.  The  sovereign  good  of  man,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  not  pleasure  but  happiness,  which 
consisla  in  constant  and  tranquil  content  To 
be  at  once  temperate,  daring,  and  confident,  and, 
having  never  done  nor  wished  anything  absurd, 
to  b'ust  in  fortune,  was  the  whole  purport  of 
his  ethical  m*aiims.  The  age  of  the  sophists 
Buooeeded.  They,  however,  neither  formed  a 
school,  nor  their  doctrines  a  system.  Gram- 
marians, rhetoricians,  statesmen,  metaphysi- 
cians, and  moralists,  from  all  the  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy,  their  special  infiuence  was  in 
inspiring  respect  for  intelleotnal  attainments 
and  performances,  and  their  best  service  was  in 
habitnatinK  the  Greek  mind  to  a  free  examina- 
tion of  all  human  knowledge.  The  weapon 
which  they  wielded  was  a  rhetorical  eloquence, 
■nder  the  sw^  of  which  the  mythological  di- 
vinities began  to  lose  their  majesty,  th«  ancient 


traditions  which  had  charmed  sncceesive  geme- 
rations  ceased  to  have  authority,  the  institu- 
tions of  state  tended  toward  equality  and  to- 
ward a  foundation  of  reason  instead  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  enthusiasm  of  Greek  culture  was 
transferred  from  martial  and  political  accom- 
plishments to  the  arts,  letters,  and  ~  oratory. 
Their  method  was  powerful  to  destroy  rather 
than  hulid  up,  yet  the  common  statement  that 
they  were  intellectual  and  moral  corrupters  is 
elaborately  disputed  by  Ur.  Grot«.  He  regards 
them  as  the  regular  exponents  of  Greek  moral- 
ity, neither  above  nor  below  the  standard  of 
the  age,  maintains  that  Socrates  was  not  their 
great  opponent  bnt  their  eminent  representa- 
tive, that  they  were  the  authorised  teachers, 
the  established  clergy  of  the  Greek  nation,  and 
that  Plato  was  the  dissenter,  who  attacked 
them  not  as  a  sect  but  as  an  order  of  society. 
Socrates  is  usually  styled  the  father  of  moral 
philosophy;  yet  he  was  rather  a  sage  than  a 
philosopher,  and  b  renowned  rather  for  his 
wondeiTul  moral  consciousness  and  for  his 
power  of  exciting  the  analytical  faculties  of 
others  than  for  his  positive  speculative  thought 
He  affirmed  the  r^tUty  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  that  It  was  founded  in 
natare  and  not  in  convention,  yet  he  did  not 
precisely  deteraune  wherein  it  consists.  He 
enjoined  the  supremacy  of  duty,  yet  he  gave 
no  objective  or  subjective  definition  of  virtue. 
His  highest  motive  was  to  make  reason  prevail 
in  human  life,  public  and  private,  as  it  prevails 
in  the  universe.  The  elements  of  his  mstruc- 
tioQ  were:  a  supreme  Deity,  the  principle  of 
order  and  heanty  in  nature,  and  of  justice  and 
truth  in  man;  and  a  series  of  human  virtnea, 
the  principal  of  which  were  wisdom  or  (t  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  intelligence,  justice, 
which  is  conformity  V'  ""■"■"~"i  ~...«b    fr.r. 


perance,  which  subdues  the  passions  and  makes 
us  capable  of  intellectual  delights.  He  was  the 
first  to  treat  distiucUy  of  ethical  science,  apart 
from  cosmological  and  metaphysical  specula- 
tions, and  laid  down  the  principle  of  individual 
and  social  security  and  happiness  as  the  end  to 
which  all  moral  precepts  have  reference.  Like 
the  other  moral  philosophers  of  antiquity,  he 
confounded  ethics  snd  politics,  and  was  a 
preacher  of  virtue  in  the  interest  of  the  state. 
— The  aim  of  Socrntes  was  to  reform  morals, 
thatof  his  disciple  Plato  was  to  eiplun  thought. 
The  latter  did  not  frequent  public  places  to 
teach  the  excellence  of  virtue,  hut,  with  a 
mind  whose  natural  function  seemed  to  be  the 
contemplation  of  the  essence  of  things,  he  dis- 
dained the  shadows  of  earth  for  tbe  eternal  and 
divine  realities  of  an  ideal  world,  and  developed 
schemes  of  thought  which  caused  the  fathers 
of  the  church  to  recognize  him  as  one  of  their 
precursors.  His  fundamental  ethical  principle 
rests  upon  the  antagonism  of  the  vialhle  and 
tbe  invisible,  the  divine  and  the  earthly.  Man 
is  an  exile  upon  the  earth,  to  which  he  is  nnited 
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b;  bii  wnsea  And  paadona ;  bnt  b;  his  pure  tn- 
toUigeoce,  his  love,  bj  dim  reminiscencoB  and 
regreta,  he  commnoeH  with  heaven,  which  is 
hia  true  home.  He  thos  bj  oppoute  facultioB 
and  impalses  tends  to  opposite  goals,  Bj 
j-ielding  to  the  one  he  degrades  himself,  and  to 
some  extent  perishes.  B;  cherishing  the  other 
he  resumes  and  retdns  his  divine  excellences. 
The  four  cardinal  virtnes  are  tjjmpwttnce,  cour- 
age (6i/i6c),  wisdom,  and  love.  The  first  two 
are  relative,  the  product  of  eartblj  imperfec- 
tion ;  the  second  two  are  real,  the  remnants  of 
onr  original  perfection.  They  all  have  their 
foundation  in  wisdoin,  the  fruit  of  reason, 
which  sees  through  the  mat«ritil  world  the 
world  of  ideas  of  which  it  is  a  dim  copj,  and 
contemplates  the  supreme  beantj  of  tha  essen- 
tial universe.  The  Platonic  morality  is  there- 
fore speculative;  virtue  is  referred  finally  to 
the  intellect.  A  magnificent  ideal  is  presented, 
the  sentiment  of  love  is  commsuded,  and  it  is 
aseamed  that  to  know  the  right  will  be  sufficient 
to  practJBe  it.  There  is  no  place  in  his  philos- 
ophy for  that  perversity  by  which  the  soul  seee 
the  better  ana  follows  the  worse,  avoids  what 
itlovesandembraces  what  it  hates;  a  phenom- 
enon, however,  which  Plato  himself  has  do- 
scribed.  The  virtnewhioh  won  his  admiration 
implies  a  pure  intellif^ence,  obedience  to  which 
by  the  heart  and  will  b  presupposed,  Nor 
did  he  precisely  define  the  nature  of  moral 
good  and  evil ;  bis  analyds  did  not  reach  to  iLe 
absolute ;  and  he  left  truth,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness to  bleud  together  and  lose  tliemselves  in 
their  supreme  source.  God  is  the  principle  of 
moral  order,  and  virtue  consists  in  knowing 
and  imitating  him.  "  Alone  among  the  andent 
philosophers,"  s^s  St,  Augustine,  "Plato  made 
Lappiness  consist  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind,  bnt  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Oo^  as  ^e  eye  enjoys  the  light."    The  princi- 

£le  of  the  ideal  contained  m  his  philosophy 
as  proved  itself  imperishable,  and  has  more 
than  onoe  in  modem  times  prompted  both 
ethical  and  metaphysical  specolations  to  higher 
standpoints. — The  ethics  of  Aristotle  place  tlie 
sovereign  good  in  happiness,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  virtue,  and  consists  in  life  and  action. 
The  gods  themselves  are  happy  only  because 
they  act.  This  theory  of  activity,  which  makes 
virtne  to  be  the  best  possible  disposition  of  all 
human  functions,  was  one  of  the  remarkable 
amendments  made  by  him  in  the  system  of  his 
master.  An  action  is  right  or  wrong  only 
when  it  proceeds  from  free  will  and  personal 
responsibility,   and  its  moral  desert  must  be 

Judged  by  the  end  which  it  proposes,  that  is, 
ij  the  intention.  The  Socratio  and  Platonic 
mistake  of  regarding  vice  as  the  involuntary 
product  of  ignorance  is  thus  corrected.  Virtue 
IB  a  habit,  a  sort  of  moral  dexterity;  single 
acts  cannot  constitute  it ;  but  the  virtuous  dis- 
position must  be  constant,  acquired  by  oft  re- 
peated acts,  and  underlying  Uie  whole  art  of 
life.  But  the  oharacteristio  ethical  statement 
of  Aristotle  is  that  yirtae  is  a  mean  between 


two  extremes.  At  one  point  all  the  passions 
are  good ;  below  or  above  that,  they  violate 
the  order  of  nature,  and  are  bad.  Equally 
removed  from  extreme  excess  and  extreme 
deficiency  there  lies  in  all  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal conditions  an  intervening  state,  which  is 
that  of  virtue.  To  act  when  we  ought,  in  the 
right  circumstances,  in  the  proper  manner,  and 
for  legitimate  persons  and  purposes^- that  is 
the  jutU  milieu  which  characterizes  morality. 
Hence  there  is  always  only  one  way  of  acting 
well,  while  there  are  thousands  in  which  we 
may  do  wrong.  He  however  gives  no  absolute 
definition  of  virtne,  as  an  abstract  mean  be- 
tween two  abstract  extremes,  does  not  deter- 
mine it  as  a  fixed  matbematical  point,  but  makes 
it  relative  to  the  circumstances  and  disposition 
of  the  individual,  a  centre  varying  according 
to  the  pains  and  pleasures,  dedres  and  hatreds 
which  encircle  it.  This  ingenious  theory  is 
derived  apo*teri«ri  instead  of  suggested  ajiri- 
orif  is  an  inference  and  not  an  instinct,  and  has 
perhaps  never  been  applied  as  a  practical  cri- 
terion of  duty.  As  m  metaphysics  Aristotle 
completely  sundered  God  from  the  world,  so  in 
ethics  he  separated  the  speculative  from  the 

Sractdcal  reason,  and  gave  to  morality  no  foun- 
adon  in  absolute  science.  His  moral  scheme 
was  a  branch  of  politics,  virtue  was  a  civil 
quality  to  be  developed  only  in  the  state,  and 
his  views  of  man  ana  life  were  not  universal  but 
essentially  Greek  and  republican.  To  prove 
that  man  was  something  more  than  a  member 
of  society  was  a  task  for  the  future. — This  task 
was  fnlfilled  by  the  cynicism  of  Diogenes  and 
the  stoicism  of  Zeno,  while  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  may  be  said  to  have  denationalized 
the  Greek  ethics.  Diogenes  proclaimed  him- 
self a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  the  government 
of  the  universe  the  only  polity  worthy  of  our 
admiration.  Opposed  to  patriotism,  family, 
and  property,  tne  cynic  placed  virtue  in  the  , 
strength  to  endure  privations  and  in  indepen- 
dence of  social  relations.  Under  the  banner 
of  inward  freedom  and  power,  he  verged  to- 
ward asceticism,  misanthropy,  and  impudence. 
The  same  tendency  more  sb'ikingly  appears 
in  stoicism,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is  tyr- 
anny over  self,  a  revolt  agtdnst  the  senses  and 
passions,  contempt  of  pain,  pleasure,  death, 
and  of  all  the  aceidenta  of  humanity.  It  was 
the  philosophy  of  Roman  citizenship,  lying 
underneath  the  inflexibility  of  discipline  and 
daty.  Cleanthes  and  Epictetus  both  declared 
force  to  be  the  only  virtue.  A  rigorous  ad- 
herence to  the  essential  elements,  the  lowest 
terms  of  human  nature,  a  contempt  for  plea- 
sure as  something  not  designed  in  the  scheme 
of  natural  law  and  inconsistent  with  its  ideal 
of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  soul, 
a  striving  to  shape  the  individual  life  accord- 
ing to  the  rational  nature,  which  is  itself  in 
conformity  with  the  rational  order  of  univer- 
sal nature,  an  abstract  apprehension  of  virtue 
as  the  subjection  of  personal  to  universal  ends, 
and  a  consequent  moral  indifference  to  exter- 
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rivalled  only  by  EpicureaniHm  in  the  amount 
of  its  influence  on  Greek  and  Roman  thooght 
and  life.  Its  moral  standpoint  was  one  of 
abatract  BQbjectivitj,  its  souame  of  partioolar 
dntles  was  conceived  with  reference  to  an 
ideal  of  rational  freedom,  and  its  motives  were 
all  heroic.  Stem,  hanghty,  and  infleiible,  it 
disregarded  the  lighter  graces  both  of  inward 
and  outward  natare  in  ita  contemplation  of 
the  laws  and  the  energy  of  the  primitive  forces 
of  the  soul.  Stoioism  was  one  of  the  modes 
of  reaction  against  the  degeneracy  of  Greek 
Booiety ;  Epicareanism,  another.  Like  Aris- 
totle, Epicums  placed  the  higheet  good  in  hap- 
piness. The  prize  of  life  is  the  possession  of 
sapreme  pleasare.  All  other  virtnos  are  bnt 
the  aaiiliories  of  prudence  or  wisdom,  which 
is  the  architect  of  our  happiness,  teaching  us, 
in  whatsoever  situation  we  may  happen  to  be 
plaoed,  to  derive  from  it  the  utmost  advan- 
tages. Thns  by  prudence  the  wise  man  will 
abjt^D  from  the  burden  of  public  affairs  and 
from  marriage,  will  observe  the  laws  of  his 
country,  acquire  means  to  live  with  dignity 
and  ease,  practise  sobriety  and  moderation,  cul- 
tivate friendships,  and  aim  after  a  life  wiUioat 
a  trouble  (iTapafla).  This  serene  pleasure  he 
does  not  allow  to  be  disturbed  by  fears  of 
death  or  of  the  gods;  for  the  gods  live  in 
changeless  and  bleaeed  Mpose  id  empty  apace, 
andisturbed  by  any  management  of  human 
sfti^rs ;  and  death  is  the  end  of  all  feeling, 
and  not  an  evil  to  be  dreaded,  since  when 
death  is,  we  are  not.  Ilis  ethical  system  does 
not  recognize  any  positive  end  of  life,  and 
proposes  nothing  higher  than  a  state  of  pas- 
sionless repose ;  and  from  the  multitude  of  his 
disciples  during  several  centuries  there  pro- 
oeeded  no  original  thonght  and  no  preeminent 
man.  The  system  itself  degenerated,  until  it 
became  strange  that  a  philosopher  who  was 
proverbially  blameless  and  temperate,  who 
nurtured  himself  on  barley  bread  and  water, 
with  which  he  boasted  that  he  could  rival 
Jupiter  in  happiness,  shonld  have  been  the 
fonndoT  of  Epicureanism.  The  Horatian  nil 
admirari  eiproases  the  melancholy  bnt  not 
the  sensnality  of  its  later  character.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Platonic  and  Ariatetelian  ethical 
theories  declined ;  stoicism  and  Epicureanism 
remained  as  rival  sects.  During  the  first  Chris- 
tian centuries  stoicism  predominated  in  intel- 
lectual theories,  and  philosophers  of  all  schools, 
poets,  historians,  and  rhetoricians,  spoke  like 
Seneca  and  Epictetus  of  the  sacred  love  of  the 
world,  of  the  equality  of  man,  of  universal 
law,  and  a  universal  republic.  Unlike  the  ear- 
lier philosophers,  who  had  founded  ethics  on 
the  system  of  the  hnman  faculties  and  passions 
with  reference  to  tbeir  combined  operation  in 
the  state,  the  Neo-Platonists  gave  a  theologi- 
cal and  mystical  character  to  duty  in  connec- 
tion vrith  their  doctrines  of  emanation.  The 
object  of  life  was  to  rise  by  processes  of  as- 


oetioism  And  eostatjo  vision  from  the  worid  of 
the  senses  into  which  we  have  fallen  to  onr 
original  home  in  the  world  of  ideas,  and  the 

virtues  which  mark  the  successive  steps  in 
this  return  are  distinguished  as  physical,  po- 
litical, ethical,  purilicative,  contemplative,  and 
theurgic— While  all  antiquity  had  made  the 
sovereign  good  consist  in  escape  from  pain, 
either  by  virtue  or  by  pleasure,  Christianity 
by  the  mystery  of  the  passion  annonnced  the 
divinity  of  sorrow.  From  this  time  until  the 
rise  of  modem  philosophy  ethics  cannot  be 
separated  from  dogmatics.  During  a  thonsand 
years  of  theological  speculations  on  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  no  system  of  philosophical  ethics 
was  attempted.  The  characteriatic  element  in 
Christian  virtne  is  love.  If  the  Christian  ideal 
of  perfect  charity  were  reoliied,  ethics  and 
politics  would  alike  be  absorbed  in  a  higher 
science.  Prominent  as  were  the  ideas  of  faith, 
hope,  charity,  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  age  of 
the  apostolic  and  the  church  fathers,  their  bads 
remamed  from  the  flrat  rather  religions  than 
speculative,  notwithstanding  the  persuasion 
that  in  the  reason  enlightened  by  the  Word 
there  was  given  a  ground  of  union  between 
objective  revelation  and  subjective  knowledge. 
Jnstin  Uartyr,  "  the  evangelist  in  the  robe  of 
a  philosopher,"  began  to  apply  the  forme  of 
ancient  ethical  philosophy  te  Christian  con- 
ceptions of  duty,  and  maintuned  human  free- 
dom by  identifying  the  vrill  and  the  conBCienc& 
Augustine,  though  aiming  te  emancipate  Chris- 
tian thought  from  antique  inflienoea,  asserted 
the  rationality  of  Christian  morality,  since  it 
sprang  from  the  absolute  reason  of  Christ,  who 
was  both  the  central  Idea  in  philosophy  and 
the  ideal  of  life.  While  Augustine  and  Pela- 
gios  were  debating  free  will  and  sovereign 

Sraoe,  the  aame  question  was  discussed  in  a 
ifferent  form  by  the  last  of  the  pagan  phi- 
losophers, Plotinos  and  Proolus.  Tne  former, 
in  a  scheme  of  universal  and  absolute  deter- 
mination, suppressed  liberty :  the  latter  urged 
that  the  essence  of  personality  was  Ubertj, 
that  man  was  his  own  controlling  demon,  and 
used  the  terms  antokinesy  and  heterokinesy, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  ontonomy  and. 
heterouomy  of  Eant  The  most  elaborate  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  moral  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity and  those  of  Alexandrian  paganism  was 
made  by  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionydns 
the  Areopa^te,  whidi  exerted  great  influenoe 
on  later  mystical  theories.  In  the  middle  ages, 
mysticism,  scholasticism,  and  casuistry  succes- 
sively presided  over  the  doctrines  of  Christian 
morality.  St  Bernard  and  St.  Victor  wera 
the  leading  representatives  of  mysticism.  The 
former  has  been  surpassed  by  no  author  in  his 
delineations  of  the  worth  and  power  of  lovo. 
From  him  proceeded  that  passionate  inspira- 
tion, which  the  monastery  of  St  Victor  per- 
petuated through  the  middle  ages,  and  which 
remains  embodied  in  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ." 
The  two  preeminent  Christian  sentiments,  ao- 
oordtng  to  him,  ore  hnmility  and  love,  both 
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springiDg  from  the  knowledge  of  onnelTes. 

A  sense  of  humilialJon  is  the  first  eiperisDce 
when  we  duly  regard  oaraalfes,  and  tnie  pre- 
pares for  intensity  of  love,  which  in  its  high- 
est degree  is  felt  only  with  reference  to  God. 
The  great  masters  of  gchol&stic  theological  eth- 
ics were  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  Aqainas,  and 
DanaScotQB.  The  aim  of  all  was  to  harmonize 
Ajistotelianism  and  Christianity.  The  first 
completed  the  list  of  the  seven  cardinal  virtues 
by  adding  faith,  hope,  and  charity  to  Qi6  an- 
dent  aeries  of  Justice,  fortitude,  temperance, 
and  wisdom.  The  second  fully  developed  the 
mediieval  philosophy  of  virtue.  He  made  the 
intellect  the  highest  principle,  and  distinguished 
universal  and  special  ethics,  the  former  being 
that  of  perfect  beings  in  heaven,  the  latter  that 
of  imperfect  beings  on  earth.  Duns  Scotiia 
opposed  the  primacy  of  the  will  to  that  of  the 
intellect,  and  thus  introduced  a  subjective  ele- 
ment in  place  of  the  objective  knowledge  to 
which  Aqainas  had  given  prominence.  While 
by  the  mystical  method  morality  was  referred 
to  inner  feelings,  aspirations,  and  conflicts,  and 
by  the  scholastic  method  it  was  founded  on 
systems  of  intolleotaal  principles,  the  casuisti- 
cal method  assumed  prominence,  which  limited 
itself  to  the  determination  of  duty  in  particu- 
lar cases  (eatu»  eonteitntia)  in  practical  life. 
Numerous  works  of  casuistry,  some  of  them 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  confessional,  were 
prodnced  from  the  13th  to  the  IBth  century, 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  AtUiaTia  by 
a  Uinorite  of  Asti,  the  Angtlica  by  Angelns 
de  CalvHflio,  the  Puan^lla,  also  called  the  Ma- 
gUtmeeia,  by  Bartholomew  de  Sancta  Concor- 
dia in  Pisa,  the  Rotella  by  the  Genoese  Minorite 
Tronaraala,  and  the  Monaldina  by  Archbishop 
MonalduBof  Benevento.  The  AiUiaTia  treated 
in  eight  books  of  the  divine  commandments,  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  covenants  and  last  wills,  of 
the  sacramentfl,  of  penance  and  extreme  nno- 
tioD,  of  ordination,  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  of  marriage.  Thelendency  of  casuistry  was 
t«  disdpate  the  essential  unity  of  the  Christiau 
life  in  the  technical  consideration  of  a  diver- 
sity of  works.  It  had  begun  to  decline  when  it 
was  revived  and  zealously  improved  by  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  their  peculiar  eth- 
ics. The  doctrine  of  probabilities  was  devel- 
oped by  them  in  connection  with  it.  Pascal  and 
others  assailed  the  indefiniteness  and  ambiguity 
cf  casnistioal  principles.  The  Medvtta  of  Her- 
mann Busenbanm,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Th»- 
olcffia  Moralit  of  Lignori,  attained  the  highest 
reputation  as  an  embodiment  of  Jesuitical  eth- 
ics.—In  the  conflicts  of  the  16th  century,  when 
sects,  schools,  and  parties  were  confounded  and 
transformed,  moral  philosophy  was  subordinate 
to  theology  and  politics.  Montaigne,  who  of 
all  the  writers  of  the  time  was  most  distmctive- 
ly  a  moralist,  pretended  to  no  system.  The 
conciliatory  Melanchthon  proposed  a  definition 
of  virtue  which  includes  the  special  features  o ' 
all  the  schools  and  creeds;  Suarez  maintained 
the  traditions  of  KholastJcism;    and  Luther, 


Bmno,  and  Bacon,  as  well  M  the  later  Descart«fl, 

prepared  in  different  ways  for  the  achievements 
of  a  new  era.  One  of  the  relics  of  medisval  dis- 
cussion was  the  foundation  of  natural  law.  The 
disciples  of  Aquinas  made  It  depend  on  the 
nature  of  things ;  those  of  Scotus  and  Occam, 
on  the  authority  of  God.  The  former  made  it 
essentially  a  matter  of  the  intellect ;  the  latter, 
of  the  will.  The  former  tended  to  establi^ 
morality  as  independent  of  the  Deity,  end  to  af- 
firm the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  even  if  God  did  not  exist;  the  latter 
tended  to  conceive  of  the  moral  law  as  an  arbi- 
trary enactment,  to  regard  nothing  as  good  or 
had  in  itself,  and  the  command  of  a  superior  ae 
the  only  foundation  of  moral  distinctions.  The 
ablest  representative  of  the  latter  theory  in 
modem  philosophyis  Hobbes.  He  denied  that 
anything  Is  naturally  right  or  wrong,  ailirmed 
that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  objects  to 
be  desired  or  avoiued,  and  limited  human  self- 
ishness only  by  the  control  of  an  absolute  civil 
power,  the  necessity  of  which  is  proved  by 
experience  in  order  to  prevent  a  state  of  nni- 
veraal  warfare.  Morality  la  thus  an  artificial 
and  prudential  arrangement,  dependent  on  the 
command  of  the  political  chief,  without  which 
the  only  vlrtnes  would  be  force  and  cunning. 
On  the  contrary,  Grotius  maintained  moral  dis- 
tinctions anterior  to  hnmon  convention,  and 
established  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  as 
a  special  department  in  ethical  science.  The 
idea  of  natural  law  was  more  precisely  deter- 
mined by  Pufendorf,  who  dtfined  It  as  the  pre- 
cept of  I'igbt  reason  among  men  mutually  social, 
making  a  disinterested  care  for  the  advantage 
of  society  the  first  duty.  It  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  life,  Is  limited  to  the 
regulation  of  external  acta,  and  eiiata  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  in  the  eternal  principles 
of  the  divine  reason.  Leibnitz  disputed  each 
of  these  three  propositions.  The  theory  of 
Hobbes  was  professedly  opposed  by  Cumber- 
land, who  claimed  the  existence  of  certain  nal- 
nral  laws,  independent  of  experience,  and  cog- 
nizable by  right  reason,  which  prompt  us  to  the 
exercise  of  moral  and  social  duties.  The  eter- 
nal and  immutable  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong  in  the  mind  of  ^  '  ' 
tions  of  the  human  r 

Cudworth,  and  was  the  occasion  or  more  pre- 
cise specnlatlons  in  England  as  to  the  mode  cr 
faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  distinction. — 
The  ethical  writings  of  Malebranehe  were  the 
most  important  produced  in  France  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17th  century.  Virtue  he  defines 
to  be  the  love  of  oniveraal  order,  as  it  eternally 
exiat«d  In  the  divine  reason,  where  every  cre- 
ated reason  contemplat«s  it.  Particular  duties 
are  but  the  applications  of  this  love.  He  sub- 
stituted for  the  ancient  classification  of  four 
cardinal  virtues  the  modem  distinction  of 
duties  toward  God,  men,  and  ourselves.  Bpi- 
nozai,  according  to  his  opponents,  by  denying 
liberty  in  man  and  God,  by  recognizing  only 
one  mviue  substance  and  die  modes  thereof. 
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made  moralit;  imposdble,  notwithstanding  hia 
prindpEil  work  is  entitled  Etkiea.  But  b;  defi- 
ning clear  ideas  as  those  of  the  reason  and  TSgne 
ideas  as  those  of  pasaion,  and  establisbing  it  as 
the  object  of  existence  to  attain  to  clear  ideas, 
he  succeeded,  like  most  other  moralists,  in 
opposing  reason  to  passion.  The  being  of  the 
soul  is  tbongbt  To  increase  this,  to  rise  to  a 
greater  realitj,  to  preserve  and  eisJt  our  essen- 
tial nature,  is  at  once  the  highest  good  and  the 
highest  virtue.  Knowledge  is  happiness,  and 
is  not  the  reward  of  rirtae,  bnt  virtue  itself. 
To  follow  tmi  dearea  ia  the  law  of  practical 
life,  and  limitation,  deflciencj  of  might,  is  the 
only  evil.  But  evil  is  merely  a  relative  concep- 
tion of  onr  own,  formed  by  comparison  of 
things  with  each  other;  there  is  no  idea  of  it 
with  God,  who  is  always  in  harmony  with  him- 
self, acting  according  tJ)  the  laws  of  his  own 
esseoce.— In  the  I6th  centnry  moral  philosophy 
rested  in  England  chiefly  on  theories  of  disin- 
terested feeling  and  the  moral  sense,  in  France 
on  senaadonalisra  and  self-interest;  and  in  Ger- 
many the  followers  of  LeibnitE  mtuntained  the 
snpremaoy  of  the  reason  and  the  doctrine  of 
ideal  good.    Shaftesbury  was  tbe  first  to  em- 

Sloy  the  term  moral  sens&  which,  however,  he 
id  not  define.  Some  of  his  intimations  favor 
the  theory  of  general  benevolence  proposed  by 
Edwards.  WolJaston's  definition  of  virtue  as 
conformity  to  the  truth  of  things,  which  Dr. 
Clarke  ohanaed  to  the  fitness  of  Qiings,  gives 
to  It  an  intellectual  fonndation,  since  truth  and 
fitness  are  intellectiial  conceptions.  Morality 
thns  becomes  the  practice  of  reason.  Uutche- 
son  developed  the  suggestion  of  a  moral  sense 
by  Shaftesbary,  and  scpposed  conscience  and 
taste  to  be  separate  faculties  which  immediately 
introduce  us  to  the  objects  of  Msthetios  and 
ethics.  Bat  neither  he  nor  Bishop  Butler,  after 
thus  determining  the  subjective  condition  of 
virtue,  undertook  ta  show  uie  objective  distinc- 
tive quality  common  to  right  actions.  Nothing 
therefore  but  the  immediateness  of  moral  emo- 
tion and  determination  is  secured  by  their 
theory,  since  neither  the  moral  sense  nor  the 
morality  of  actions  is  explained  by  tbe  state- 
ment tiiat  they  correspond  U>  each  other. 
Adam  Smith,  in  referring  morality  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  «ympathy,  rendered  a  service  rather  to 
the  philosophy  of  tbe  sympathetic  afFections 
than  of  ethics.  Thoogh  perhaps  do  one  has 
ever  accepted  his  statement  that  moral  approval 
depends  first  upon  sympathy  with  the  motives 
of  the  agent,  secondly  upon  sympathy  with  the 

gratitude  of  those  who  have  been  benefited  by 
is  actions,  thirdly  upon  a  perception  that  his 
conduct  has  been  agreeable  to  the  general  rules 
by  which  these  two  sympathies  generally  act, 
and  fourthly  upon  a  perception  of  the  utility 
and  beauty  apparent  in  a  system  of  behavior 
which  tends  to  promote  the  happiness  either  of 
the  individual  or  of  society;  yet  his  analysis  of 
the  workin(re  of  sympathy  is  admirably  con- 
ceived and  iflnstrated.  It  was  a  part  of  Home's 
ethical  theory  that  general  utility  constitutes  a 


nniform  ground  of  moral  diattnctions.  Deny* 
ing  a  special  moral  faculty,  he  spoke  Bometimea 
of  sympathy  and  sometimes  of  benevolence  as 
the  subjective  quality  which  prompts  ns  to  be 
pleased  with  beneficial  actions.  Richard  Price 
attempted  to  revive  the  mtellectual  in  plaoe  of 
the  sentimental  theory  of  virtue,  cMmmg  that 
not  only  our  moral  feelings  bnt  all  onr  emo- 
tions might  ultimately  be  referred  to  the  reason, 
lie  regarded  right  and  wrong  as  simole  idea*  of 
the  mind. — The  mazim  of  La  Rocnefoucuild, 
"Onr  virtues  lose  themselves  in  interest,  like 
rivers  in  the  sea,"  describes  the  ethical  theoij 
of  the  French  sensational  philosophy.  Condil- 
lao,  the  head  of  this  school,  reganls  all  intellec- 
tual operations,  even  judgment  and  volition,  aa 
transformed  sensations;  and  Helv£tiuB,  apply- 
ing the  theory  to  morals,  held  that  self-love  or 
interest  is  the  exclusive  motor  of  man,  denied 
disinterested  motives,  made  pleasure  the  only 
good,  and  referred  to  legislative  rewarda  and 
punishments  as  illnstrating  the  whole  system  of 
individual  action.  A  superior  physical  organi- 
eation  alone  gives  to  man  his  superiority  to 
other  animals.  La  Mettrie  maintained  an  athe- 
istic Epicureanism ;  and  though  Oondorcet  pro- 
posed as  a  goal  the  perfectibility  of  mankind 
m  the  present  state,  he  looked  only  to  physical 
improvement,  and  wished  to  substitute  an  eni' 
pirical  education  for  the  (deaa  and  aanctions  of 
religion  and  morality.  Tbe  materialism,  athe- 
ism, and  fatalism  of  the  epoch,  which  saw  in 
the  universe  only  matter  and  motion,  and  bad 
pleasure  for  its  single  aim  and  law,  were  moat 
completely  and  logically  elaborated  In  D'Hol- 
baoh's  Syatime  dtla  ttatart. — The  influence  of 
I/eibnitz  and  Wolf  maintained  a  higher  philos- 
ophy in  Germany,  and  the  latter  advanced  tlie 
ethical  principle  that  we  should  act  only  with 
reference  to  making  ourselves  or  others  more 
complete  and  perfect  Iforal  perfection  con- 
sists in  the  harmony  of  the  present  with  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  of  ourselves  with  ths 
essential  nature  of  man.  Whatsoever  tends  to- 
ward or  against  this  is  right  or  wrong.  Tbna 
ethics  is  tne  science  of  the  possible  in  Ufa,  as 
philoBopby  is  of  the  possible  in  the  whole  realm 
of  knowledge.  A  eudfemonistic  and  ntilitarioa 
school  succeeded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century,  marked  by  subjective  idealism,  which 
made  individual  culture  and  happiness  the 
highest  principle  and  end,  and  cherished  reli- 
gion on  the  ground  that  it  was  advantageous 
to  earthly  pleasure.  Basedow,  Reimams,  and 
Steinbart  were  the  principal  representativeB 
of  this  tendency,  the  subjective  standpoint  of 
which  appears  also  in  numerona  oaoiesBionB 
and  autobiographies,  I^e  those  of  Bonssean. — 
Kant  rescned  ethics  from  the  prevalent  senti- 
mental-and  sensational  theories.  "If,"  sud 
he,  "  httppinesa,  and  not  the  law  of  inward 
freedom,  be  maide  the  fundamental  prindple, 
there  is  an  end  to  moral  science."  He  defines 
ethics  as  the  philosophy  of  the  laws  of  freedom. 
Freedom  is  an  o  priori  fact,  an  element  which 
affirms  itself  in  the  activity  of  the  will.    Tb9 
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win  has  the  capacitj  of  entire  indepeiideDce 
or  Belf-determmstioD,  bound  only  bj  ita  own 
aatonomy.  The  pure  reason  proposes  to  it  8 
nnivenol  law,  which  we  call  the  moral  law, 
and  which  la  a  categorical  imperative,  requiring 
an  anconditioned  o1>edience.  This  l&w  is.  in 
Eant's  phraseologj,  the  form  of  human  action. 
Desirea,  paasions,  and  material  motives  furnish 
the  contents  of  action,  and  their  influence  oon- 
atitntea  the  heteronomj  of  the  will.  To  ex- 
clude principles  that  are  merelj  of  a  het«roDO- 
mio  natare,  to  admit  only  anch  motives  as  ma; 
be  transformed  into  nniversal  laws  of  the  rea- 
son, BO  that  the  autonomy  of  the  will  may  be 
inviolate,  is  the  essence  of  morality.  Thns  the 
ethical  law  of  Kant  is :  "  Act  ooly  on  such  a 
maxim  as  may  also  be  a  nniversal  law."  A 
reverence  for  the  moral  law,  which  he  com- 

Eares  to  die  starry  heavens,  a  severance  of  the 
npnlaes  of  sense  from  moral  motives,  and  an 
esamate  of  virtne  as  a  triumph  over  reastance, 
characterize  the  Eaatian  morality.  Sanctity  is 
ahsolate  conformity  to  the  moral  law,  the  ideal 
of  mural  perfection.  Virtue  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency and  progress  toward  this  ideal.  The 
snpreme  good  is  the  highest  happiness  joined 
to  the  highest  virtue.  Smoe  these  do  not  cor- 
respond in  the  present  state,  the  practical  rea- 
son postnlatea  for  the  attainment  of  the  first 
the  existence  of  God,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  the  second  the  immortality  of  the  bod). — 
Personal  antonomy  becomes  still  more  promi- 
nent in  the  philosophy  of  Fichte.  According 
to  him,  the  most  profound  and  essential  truth 
of  onr  ezistenoe  is  the  perpetaal  striving  of 
the  mind  to  develop  itself,  to  realize  its  own 
nature,  to  brin^  into  actual  existence  all  that 
lies  potentially  m  its  consdousness.  This  fun-. 
'  1  impulse  furnishes  the  formal  princi- 


ciated  the  impulse  of  nature,  which 
for  fulness  and  freedom,  hut  for  enjoyment 
Both  impulses  aim  at  a  unity,  and  their  ap- 
proximation is  an  infinite  progression.  "  The 
world,"  says  Fichte,  "  is  the  sensized  material 
of  our  practical  life,  the  means  by  which  we 
place  before  na,  as  object,  the  end  and  aim  of 
our  existence."  Dostmy  is  the  course  of  the 
moral  determination  of  the  finite  rational  being. 
The  formula  of  ethics  is  therefore;  "Always 
fulfil  thy  destiny '"  this  underlies  the  whole 
theory  of  particular  duUea.  The  conviction 
of  duty,  or  conscienoe,  is  the  condition  of  the 
morality  of  actions.  A  feeling  of  truth  and 
certainty  is  the  absolute  critenon  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  conviction,  and  never  deceives, 
since  it  exists  only  when  the  empirical  is  in 
harmony  with  the  absolute  Ego.  In  the  later 
form  of  Fichte's  philosophy,  its  moral  strict- 
ness was  relieved  by  religious  sentiment,  the 
elements  of  the  Ego  and  duty  being  transformed 
into  life  and  lore.  His  formula,  making  mo- 
rality the  fulfilment  of  destiny,  is  akin  to  the 
theory  of  Aristotle,  and  was  adopted  by  Jonf- 
froy,  the  principal  moralist  of  the  French  eclec- 


tic school.  In  ethics  alone  Schelling  scarcely 
departed  from  the  principles  of  Fichte.  In 
the  system  of  Hegel,  jurisprudence,  ethics,  and 

Colitics  form  the  tnree  divisions  of  the  phi- 
fflophy  of  mind  viewed  objectively.  The  re- 
moval of  the  antagonism  between  the  universal 
and  the  particular  will  constitutes  morality. 
To  pursue  the  rational,  or  what  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  universal  will,  is  riKht ;  to  pur- 
sue the  irrational  is  wrong.  The  three  spheres 
in  which  moral  purpose  agpears  are  the  family, 
civil  society,  and  tiie  state.  The  state  is  the 
ethical  whole,  the  highest  embodiment  of  the 
moral  idea,  and  its  wUl  should  be  supreme  over 
that  of  the  individual,  lie  thus  recurs  to  the 
ancient  notion  of  merging  ethics  in  poHtdcs, 
gives  to  morslity  a  foundation  of  civil  absolu- 
tism, and  regards  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  as 
historical  developments  of  special  phases  of 
the  reason.  Herbert  resolves  ethics  into  esthet- 
ics. De  Wette  adopted  Jacobi's  principle  of 
feeling  as  the  moral  lawgiver,  and  stated  the 
formula:  "Live  in  order  to  live,  and  out  of 
pure  reverence  and  love  of  life;"  and  Bchleier- 
macher  founded  a  system  of  ethics  in  which 
prominence  is  given  to  personal  responsibility, 
and  the  invisible  kingdom  of  God  u  made  the 
highest  good.  Schopenhauer,  in  consequence 
of  his  peculiar  psychology,  held  that  progress 
could  be  made  only  by  denial  of  the  lower  or 
sensuous  instincts,  and  taught  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  ethics  a  form  of  ascet- 
icism. He  held  indeed  to  a  generous  sympathy 
with  onr  fellow  men  in  all  tneir  sufferings  end 
woes,  and  would  encourage  even  the  most  he- 
roic exertions  in  their  bcaialf.  But  in  refer- 
ence to  ourselves  he  incnlcated  b  pretty  severe 
asceticism.  The  world,  in  his  estimation,  so 
far  from  being  the  best  posuble,  is  about  aa 
bad  as  it  ean  be ;  and  while  sympathy  and  the 
exertions  to  which  it  leads  tend  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  others,  asceticiBm  destroys 
the  occasion  for  sympathy  by  preventing  the 
evils  which  excite  it.  Beneke,  however,  a 
contemporary  with  Schopenhauer,  inculcated 
a  system  in  which  morahty  is  based  on  the 
feelings.  This  occasioned  the  outcry  of  "Epi- 
cureanism," and  led  him  to  publish  a  defence, 
which  however,  while  varying  the  statements 
somewhat,  left  the  general  character  of  the 
doctrines  unchanged.  (Dit  hiiden  Grtindprob' 
lemt  der  Ethik,  1841 ;  2d  ed.,  Leipsio,  1860.) 
The  more  recent  German  works  that  embrace 
the  subject  of  moral  philosophy  are  less  meta- 
physic^  being  based  principally  on  the  results 
of  recent  physiologicsl  and  psychological  re- 
searehee.  They  attempt,  says  Lichthom,  when 
speaking  of  the  purpose  of  his  own  work,  JH« 
Erfortdimtg  der  phytutlogiMehtn  Naturgeietit 
der  mmKhliehen  GeUUath&tigkeit  (Breslau, 
1B75),  to  show  that  the  old  metaphysical  sepa- 
ration of  body  and  soul,  and  the  assumption 
that  the  relationship  is  merely  mechanical, 
leads  to  results  contrary  to  experience;  and 
to  establish  the  posubility  of  reaching  a  cor- 
rect solution  by  combining  the  great  discov- 
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eries  of  Du  Bois-ReTmond  on  the  electro-mag- 
netic natare  of  sensationa  and  volitioas,  Chose 
o(  Darwin  on  organic  adaptation  and  heredity 
in  the  animal  world,  ana  Haackel's  ever  in- 
creasing organic  perfectibility.  The  writings 
of  Holeschott,  Karl  Vogt,  BQchner,  and  Strauss 
exhibit  a  similar  tendency  when  treating  ethical 
qnestions.  Eduard  von  Hartmann's  Pkiloio- 
phie  da  tJihewiiMlen  (1666),  though  more  meta- 
physical, keeps  also  in  unison  with  the  last  dicta 
of  eiperimental  science.  A  farther  develop- 
ment of  this  system  ia  Venetianer's  DerAllgeitt: 
Qrundz&ge  dei  Panptychumtu  (Berlin,  1874). 
— Against  the  doctrines  of  a  moral  sense  and 
of  disinterested  benevolence  which  had  chiefly 
prevwled  in  English  ethical  philosophy  from 
the  time  of  Hutcheson  and  Butler,  and  which 
were  zealously  defended  by  DugaJd  Stewart, 
a  ntilitarian  tendency  was  manifesCed  whioh 
oalminated  in  Jeremy  Bentham.  Previous  to 
him  Tucker  had  developed  a  system  akin  to 
the  selflah  theorj[,  founded  on  Hartley's  prin- 
ciples of  assooiation ;  and  Paley  had  declared 
the  motive  to  virtue  to  be  everlasting  happi- 
ness, and  had  resolved  the  art  of  life  into  that 
of  rightly  settling  our  habits.  Bentham  gave 
to  his  moral  theory  the  name  of  "the  greatest 
happiness  principle,"  and  represented  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  as  the  art  of  maximidng  happi- 
ness. All  moral  action  proceeds,  according  to 
him,  from  the  calculation  of  pains  and  plea' 
sures,  estimated  by  their  magnitude  and  their 
extent.  In  the  proper  balancing  of  these  all 
morality  eonsiata,  and  virtue  and  vice  are  abso- 
lutely nothing,  merely  fiotitions  entities,  when 
separated  from  happiness  and  misery.  His 
Mm  was  to  expel  from  ethical  science  the 
word  "  ought,"  whioh  was  claimed  by  Mackin- 
tosh as  the  simplest  and  most  universal  eiprea- 
sion  of  the  moral  sense.  "  The  talisman  of 
arrogance,  indolence,  and  ignorance,"  says  he, 
"  b  to  be  found  in  a  single  word,  an  authori- 
tative imposture,  which  in  these  pages  it  will 
be  frequently  necessary  to  nnveil.  It  is  the 
word  '  ought.'  If  the  use  of  the  word  be  ad- 
missible at  all.  It  '  ought '  to  be  banished  from 
the  vocabulary  of  morals."  Till  this  is  done  he 
proposes  to  neutralize  its  effect  by  the  use  of 
another  potent  word — "  why)"  Yet  Whew- 
ell  has  remarked  that  it  is  a  mere  assnmp- 
tjon  to  prescribe  that  the  answer  to  this  query 
most  be  in  the  language  of  the  utilitarian 
theory.  Bentham  urged  the  formation  of  gen- 
eral rules  of  oondnc^  and  strict  conformity 
to  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  temptations 
of  onr  fruity  and  passions;  and  if  a  rever- 
ence for  virtuous  maxims  and  precepts  thus 
takes  the  place  in  the  mind  of  the  ntilitari- 
an of  the  direct  application  of  his  principle, 
there  will  be  little  difference  between  him  and 
the  believer  in  Immntahle  morality,  since  the 
practical  rules  of  both  will  coincide.  The  la- 
ter writings  on  moral  philosophy  in  England 
seem  to  have  settled  down  upon  the  doctrines; 
1,  that  the  aim  of  morality  shonld  he  the 
striving  after  an  ideal  standud  of  human  ex- 


cellence; those  most  reli^onsly  inclined  be- 
ing disposed  to  take  Christ  as  the  ideal  stan- 
dard ;  others,  looking  to  a  model  which  thej 
have  formed  for  themselves,  considering  man, 
his  nature  and  his  relations ;  2,  that  there 
are  certain  self-evident  truths  or  fundamental 
axioms  in  morals  as  in  mathematics,  to  which 
assent  is  given  by  all  minds  as  soon  as  their 
meaning  is  fully  comprehended ;  S,  that  the 
character  of  all  acts  is  to  be  determined  by 
reasoning  upon  their  natural  tendency,  differ- 
ing in  this  from  Paley's  system  and  the  systems 
of  expediency  in  general,  in  teaching  that  the 
character  of  acts  is  to  be  determined  rather 
by  their  general  features  than  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  particnlsr  case,  and  that 
thus  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  can  bebnilt 
np  by  reasoning  conoaming  classes  of  acte,  as 
trnthfulness,  benevolence,  f rand,  dec,  just  as  we 
bnild  np  a  system  of  mathematics  by  reason- 
ing oonoerning  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  &c. ;  the 
reasoning  being  based  in  both  cases  alike  npon 
certain  self-evident  axioms  and  certdn  defi- 
nitions of  classes  of  act&  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  acknowledges  the  influence  of  both  Ben- 
tham and  Gomte,  in  the  latter  portion  of  bia 
work  on  "  Logic  "  proposes  and  discusses  the 
inquiry  whether  ethics  may  not  be  reduced  to 
a  cert^n  science,  and  principles  be  as  definitely 
established  in  the  art  of  life  as  the  indisputable 
laws  of  physics.  He  develops  the  subject  no 
further  tfaea  to  state  that  happiness,  in  the  f  nil 
meaning  of  the  word,  mast  be  the  recognized 
goal  of  existence  and  tum  of  action.  Herbert 
spencer,  without  treating  moral  science  in  a 
special  work,  includes  an  ethical  theory  in  liia 
genera!  doctrine  of  evolution.  He  holds  that 
the  science  of  right  conduct  determines  how 
and  why  certain  modes  of  conduct  are  detri- 
mental and  others  heneficisl.  These  deductions 
are  to  be  taken  as  laws  of  conduct,  and  to  b« 
conformed  to  irreepective  of  a  direct  estimatioD 
of  happiness  or  misery.  There  have  been  and 
still  are  developing  in  the  race  certain  funda- 
mental moral  intaitiona,  which  are  the  remits 
of  accumulated  experiences  of  utility  gradnall  j 
organized  and  inherited,  which  have  come  to  m 
quite  independent  of  conscious  experience ;  and 
these  moral  intaitions  will  respond  to  the  de- 
monstrations of  moral  science,  and  will  hava 
their  rough  conclusions  verified  by  them.  Hap- 
piness is  the  end,  and  the  conduct  which  tends 
to  happiness  is  right  for  that  reason ;  yet  be- 
cause tne  laws  of  life  are  fixed,  the  conrse  of 
conduct  which  will  secure  the  greatest  h^pi- 
ness  will  necessarily  restrict  many  individuals. 
The  principles  by  which  individnals  are  restrict' 
ed  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  are  the  principles 
of  absolute  morality ;  while  the  absolutely 
moral  man  is  not  one  who  oonforms  to  these 
prindples  from  external  coercion  or  self -coer- 
cion, out  who  acts  them  out  spontaneously. 
Alexander  Bain  identifies  conscience  with  edu- 
cation under  authority.  He  holds  that  self- 
approval  and  disapproval  are  transferred,  by 
constant  association,  from  the  experience  of 
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rsward  and  prrJshment  for  actions  to  the  cor- 

reapondina  disposition  to  do  or  avoid  tliose 
actions.  He  tounds  Lin  conclusion  on  these 
reasons :  1.  That  human  beings  In  sodety  are 
placed  under  discipline.  2.  That  when  moral 
disoiplioe  is  neglected,  there  is  no  securitj  for 
virtuous  conduct.  8.  That  the  association  of 
an  action  with  disapprobation  and  pnnisbnient 
gives  rise  to  a  state  of  mind,  in  reference  to  it, 
which  is  not  distioguiahiible  from  moral  senti- 
ment.— The  Italian  school  of  philosophy  of  tlie 
preeent  century  presents  the  subject  of  ethics 
in  new  phases.  Virtne,  according  to  Rosmini, 
is  founded  on  the  idea  of  possible  being.  Uni- 
versal being  is  the  absolute  good  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  every  particalar  good.  Uorol  good  is 
the  a1>solute  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  desired  by 
man,  aince  it  is  desire  which  first  leads  him  to 
the  idea  of  perfection,  which  is  elaborated  into 
tliat  of  l>eing.  The  first  precept  of  tbe  moral 
law,  therefore,  is  to  love  being  as  such.  But 
as  the  moral  act  must  be  with  reference  to  the 


telligent  beingH,  not  for  themselvea,  but  for 
their  frapreme  end,  which  is  God."  Virtne 
oon^ts  in  the  conformity  of  intuitive  to  reflex 
knowledge,  and  its  essential  principle  is  tmth. 
Obligation  rests  on  the  power  of  rational  deci- 
sion, on  what  a  person  knows.  Conscience  is 
a  speculative  judgment  on  the  morality  of  the 

Sractical  judgment  and  on  its  conseqnencee. 
lamisni,  also,  seeks  in  ontology  the  sources 
of  moral  order.  According  to  him,  "absolute 
good  esista,"  and  a  deduction  from  the  idea  of 
a  first  infinite  cause  is  tbe  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  ethics.  Virtue  ia  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  free  and  rational  beings  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  oniverse,  ia  which  consists  the 
absolute  good,  and  which  converges  to  God. 
Deviation,  on  the  contrary,  is  evil  and  sin. 
The  moral  law  in  most  general  terms  com- 
mands; "Do  good."  Duty  requires  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  part  assigned  to  each  in- 
dividual in  working  out  the  supreme  end  of 
society.  But  beyond  this  falfilment,  there  is  a 
heroic  virtue  whose  object  is  the  greatest  pos- 
nble  reaiizadon  of  good,  and  which  consists 
in  the  appropriation  of  individual  Capacities 
'  i  the  general  interests  of  society.    Ha 


a  matter  of  history,  that  right 
intentions  have  never  resnlted  in  greater  evil 
than  good,  but  that  by  a  pre^stabllshed  har- 
mony even  a  false  application  of  a  truth  must 
reanlt  in  some  nndedgned  advantage.  The 
law  of  progresg  reigns  in  tbe  moral  as  in  the 
material  world,  and  ultimate  perfection  in  an 
immortal  state  ia  the  goal  of  humanity.  Gio- 
berti  defines  virtue  to  be  the  knowledge  of  an 
absolute  law  and  the  conformity  of  a  free  will 
to  that  law.  Law  Is  an  Idea  considered  in 
reference  to  the  will,  and  an  ethical  must  bo 
founded  on  a  metaphysical  system.  An  ulti- 
mate law  cannot  be  considered  independently 
of  religion,  heeaose  it  is  in  tact  Goo  himself. 
The  divine  will  manifested  in  the  moral  im- 


perative appearaclothed  with  en  abaolnte  light. 

God  as  the  absolute  law  reigning  over  the  free 
human  will  is  the  condition  of  obligiition.  Tbe 
ideal  formula  of  Gioberti  transferred  to  the 
department  of  ethics  l>ecomes ;  Being,  by  means 
of  tbe  human  will,  creates  the  good ;  the  human 
will,  preferring  law  to  affection,  creates  virtue ; 
virtue,  reconciling  affection  with  law,  creates 
happiness.  All  these  Italian  systems  of  ethics 
recall  the  ancient  speculations  on  the  subject 
by  referring  virtue  ultimately  to  the  intellect, 
making  ontological  conceptions  of  being  the 
foundation  of  responsibility.  They  aleo  con- 
nect virtne  closely  with  reUgion,  and  give  to 
it  something  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. — 
Tbe  study  of  moral  philosophy  by  American 
writers  runs  back  Into  the  last  century,  when 
Jonathan  Edwards  developed  his  theory  of  tbe 
nature  of  virtue,  which  he  defined  as  the  love 
of  being  in  general,  including  under  tbe  terra 
being  both  God  and  man,  thus  finding  a  philo- 
sophical formula  for  the  Scriptural  Bummaiy 
of  the  law.  The  theory  of  Edwards  was  modi- 
fied by  his  followers,  Samuel  Hopkins  and 
Nathanael  Emmons,  who  made  virtue  to  con- 
sist in  disinterested  benevolence,  rigidly  ex- 
cluding all  self-love.  Their  theory,  however, 
was  held  rather  as  a  religious  doctrine  than  as 
a  philosophical  opinion.  Following  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Edwards,  President  D  wight 
and  Dr.  Taylor  held  that  benevolence  Is  the 
highest  good,  blessing  both  giver  end  receiver; 
man  being  so  constituted  that  he  finds  his  higb- 
eet  happiness  in  promoting  tbe  hsppineas  of 
others.  More  recentiy  President  Wayland  tias 
held  that  the  rule  of  right  is  seen  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  relations  between  things;  as 
the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  state  and  oiti- 
xen,  Creator  and  creature.  President  HIckok 
holds  that  there  is  an  imperative  of  reason, 
which  impels  us  to  do  that  and  that  only 
which  is  due  to  spiritual  excellency.  In  wor- 
thiness of  the  approbation  of  our  spirltaal  na- 
ture every  virtue  finds  Its  end.  This  absolute 
right  is  simple,  immutabte,  and  universal.  Prof. 
Haven  holds  that  right  is  a  simple  idea  in- 
capable of  definition,  expressing  en  eternal  and 
immutable  distinction  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  not  tiie  creation  of  arbitrary 
power,  whether  of  man  or  God.  It  belongs 
to  all  voluntary  rational  action,  ariaes  with  the 
dewn  of  intelligence,  and  is  npiversal,  and  not 
derived  from  anything  eitemel  to  the  mind 
Ita^.  Education  simply  appeals  to  it.  Presi- 
dent Hopkins  holds  that  the  moral  problem  ia 
an  inqmry  after  the  nature  and  ground  of 
obligation.  It  presupposes  a  moral  nature  in 
man,  but  is  not  an  inquiry  as  to  man's  moral 
powers.  The  altimate  obligation  is  that  we 
should  chouse  that  which  leads  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  end  of  our  existence,  and  this  is 
found  in  love ;  all  questions  under  theoretical 
morals  may  be  resolved  by  an  exposition  of 
the  law  of  love,  and  all  questions  under  prac- 
tical morals  by  an  exposition  of  love  as  a  law. 
—See  Mehiere,  AJlgemeine  hritiseht  OtKhieh- 
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U  d*r  dlteren  und  neaeren  Elhik  (ISOO-'l) ; 
MoUar,  D<u  absolute  Prineip  der  Ethik 
(ISlfi);  StAudfin,  OttehiehU  dm  Moralpkiloto- 
phU  (1822) ;  De  Wette,  ChrUtlieht  SiUmUhre 
fiai9-'21);  HenniDg,  iViiiei>!"«n  der  Ethik 
in  kUtorucher  Eatieickebaig  (1824) ;  Vetter, 
Ueber  da*  VerMUnit*  dtr  philoiopMteh^n  tur 
ehriitliohen  SittmUhre  (18S4) ;  Daub,  VorU- 
tnagea  uber  dU  Prolegomena  eur  tkeologUehon 
Moral,  vad  iiier  die  Principien  d«r  Ethik 
(1989) ;  Wirtli,  Syitem  der  tpeculatinen  Ethik 
(1941 -'2) :  Rothe,  lUolo^itche  Ethik  (184B) ; 
Fuchs,  Sy»t€ra  dtr  ekTutliehfn  Sittenlehre 
(1860) ;  Gioberti,  Del  buono  (1843) ;  Rosmim- 
Serbati,  Filo»ofia  dd  diritto  (1844);  BaQtda, 
Phihtophit  mm-aU  (1842);  Denis,  Hittoire 
det  thiori«i  et  d«i  ideet  morale*  dan*  tanti- 
quiti  (19fi5) ;  Jaoot,  Hiitoire  dat  idSet  maraUt 
et  poliliquet  (1869);  Mockintoah,  "  DUserta- 
tion  on  the  Progress  of  Ethioal  PhiloBoph;" 
(1916) ;  Blukej,  "  History  of  Moral  Scienoo  " 
(1888) ;  Whewell,  "  History  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phf  in  EDgland  "  (1862) :  Wayland,  "  Element? 
of  Moral  Scianoe  "  (1885);  Aleiaader,  "Out- 
lines of  Moral  Soienoe "  (1SS2)  ;  Hiokok, 
"Moral  Science"  (1868);  Haven,  "Moral 
Philosophy  "  (1859) ;  Mark  Hopkins,  "  Leo- 
tares  on  Moral  Science"  (1883),  and  "The 
Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law"  (18S8); 
Bain,  "  Mental  and  Moral  Snience  "  (1889) ;  and 
E.H.  Qillett,  "  The  Moral  System"  (18T4). 

■OUH.  1.  ThMui,  an  American  artist,  born 
in  Bolton,  Lancashire,  England,  Jan.  13,  183T. 
His  family  came  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  seven  years  old  and  settled  in  Philadelphia. 
At  t^e  age  of  Id  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  en- 
graver, but  at  19  became  a  landscape  painter, 
thoogh  he  never  studied  under  any  master.  In 
1861  he  visited  Enjilaad  to  stady  the  works  of 
Turner  and  other  English  artists,  returning  ' 


1  19T1,  and  accompanied  an  exploring  expe- 
dition to  the  Yellowstone  river.  On  bis  re- 
turn he  painted  (18Tl-'2)  "  The  Grand  CaHon 
of  the  Yellowstone,"  on  B  canvas  7  by  13  ft. 
in  size.  He  afterward  visited  many  parts  of 
the  west,  inclading  the  Tosemite  valley  and 
the  oafions  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  from 
stadies  made  in  the  latt«r  region  painted  (18TS- 
'4)  "The  Ohasm  of  the  Oolorado,''  a  picture 
of  the  same  size.  For  these  two  pajntinss, 
which  were  bonght  by  congress,  and  were  the 
first  landscapes  ever  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  artist  rec«ived  $20,000.  Among  his 
other  works  are :  *'  Balboa  discovering  the 
Pacific"  (19S0);  "Salvator  Rosa  sketching 
Banditti"  (1860);  "Ohilde  Roland"  (1861); 
"  Autnmn  on  the  Wissahiokon"  (1863);  "The 
Wilds  of  Lake  Superior  "  (188+) ;  "  The  Track 
of  the  Storm"  (1885-'6);  "The  Woods  were 
God's  first  Temples"  (1887);  "Hiawatha  and 
the  SeriMinta"  (1888);  "Dreamland"  (1869); 
and  "The  Castle  of  Indolence"  (1871).  He  is 
also  a  suceeasful  illustrator  of  books.  IL  Mcr, 
an  American  artist,  brother  of  the  preceding. 
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bominBolton,  March  4, 1942.  When  16  year* 
old  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  titbographic  printer, 
but  soon  began  the  study  of  landscape  punting 
with  his  brother  Thomaa.  Having  become 
convinced  tbat  his  best  efforts  were  in  animal 
painting,  he  went  to  London  in  1884  and  spent 
many  months  in  the  stndy  of  lAndseer's  works. 
Among  bis  principal  works  are:  "A  Quarrel- 
some Family,"  "Domestic  Felicity,"  '■Ketnm 
from  the  Fair,"  "Troublesome  Mtidels,"  "The 
Dawn  ot  Day,"  "Morning  after  the  Stonn," 
"  The  Critics,"  "  An  Ontcaat,"  and  "  A  Raiay  • 
Day." — EnwiRD,  another  brother,  is  also  an 
artist,  devoting  himself  to  marine  snbjeots. 

HOEIT  (Ger.  Murten),  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  and  8  m.  N.  by  W.  of  the 
city  of  Fribourg,  on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the 
lake  lit  Morat,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Bern 
toI.aasanne;  pop. in  1870, 2,828.  Ithaaacs*- 
tle  and  a  commercial  school,  and  is  memorable 
for  the  victory  achieved  there  by  the  Swiss 
over  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  June  SS, 
1476.  An  obelisk  was  erected  on  the  battle 
field  in  1822.  (See  Chakucs  ths  Bold.)— Tbe 
lake  is  about  8  m.  long,  2i  m.  broad,  and  860 
fL  deep.  A  narrow  and  fiat  strip  of  land  sep- 
arates it  from  the  lake  of  NeafchAtel,  into  which 
it  empties  through  the  river  Broye. 

KMiTA,  OlTBpla  FiMa,  a  learned  Italian 
woman,  daughter  of  the  poet  Fulvins  Peregri- 
nns  Moratns,  bom  in  Ferrara  in  1626,  died  in 
Heidelberg,  Oct.  26,  I6GG.  She  received  a  care- 
ful and  extended  classical  education,  and  earlj 
in  life  (according  to  some  anthorities  in  her 
16th  year)  lectured  in  Ferrara  on  subjects  of 
olasdcal  learning.  She  marrieda German  phy- 
sician, Andreas  Grunthler,  and  lived  at  Schwein- 
furt,  where  she  became  an  early  convert  ta 
Protestantism.  In  1668,  when  the  city  waa 
captured  by  Margrave  Albrecbt  of  Branden- 
burg, her  library  was  plundered,  and  ahe  waa 
compelled  to  flee  to  Eammelbnrg.  Soon  after- 
ward her  husband  was  appoint^  Drofeasor  at 
Heidelberg,  and  she  removed  with  nim  to  that 
city.  Her  works  consist  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poems,  published  in  Basel  in  1658,  and  in  fre- 
quent subsequent  editions.  Biographies  of  her 
were  written  bv  Nolten  (Frankfort,  17S1  and 
1776),  Kartzsohke  (Zittan,  1808),  and  Bonnet 
(Paris,  1960).  The  last  bos  been  tranalated 
into  German  bv  Merschmann  (Hamburg,  I860). 

■WIUH.     i.  NkslM   Ferautai,  b    Spaniah 

Coet,  born  in  Madrid,  July  20, 1737,  died  there, 
[ay  11, 1T80.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profosaion, 
but  became  the  reformer  of  the  Spanish  the- 
atre, and,  with  the  aid  of  a  royal  injunction, 
drove  tbe  autoj  laeramentaltt  from  the  stafro. 
He  wrote  a  comedy  called  Petimetra  (17fl2X 
Diana,  a  didactic  poem  (1T6G),  and  a  narrative 
poem,  Leu  natet  de  Eeman  Gorte*.  His  beat 
tragedies  are  Luorteia,  Ometimda,  and  Qu»- 
man  el  Btieno.  He  also  wrote  in  prose  on  his- 
torical anhjecta.  In  1921  his  son  published  a 
volume  of  posthumous  poems,  together  with 
a  lite  and  some  of  his  more  celebrated  Ijrica. 
-      -      —  ^  ^  Spanish  draouitisi, 
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son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Madrid,  Uarch 
10,  1760,  died  in  PariB,  June  21,  1828.  He 
worked  u  b  jeweller  till  he  vss  28  years 
old.  At  18)ie  obtained  thesecond  prizeof  the 
ocadetDf  for  his  poem  Za  toma  de  Qranada. 
In  1T80  he  pabliened  a  satire  entitled  Leeeion 
poitiea,  and  in  1T8T  ho  was  made  secretary  to 
the  Spanish  embassy  at  Paris;  and  he  was  af- 
terward sent  at  the  public  charge  to  stady  the 
drama  of  Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  France. 
On  his  retnm  an  office  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affnirs  was  assigned  him.  Aboat  this 
time  he  published  a  translation  of  Hamlet,  and 
broaght  ont  in  the  theatre  El  baron  (1608),  La 
moffiffOta  (1804),  and  ElndeUu  nilia*  (1806), 
the  moat  popular  of  his  plays,  performed  for 
2S  nights  oonsecntively,  reprinted  f  onr  times  in 
the  same  year,  and  translated  into  many  lan- 
gnages.  After  many  misfortunes  he  went  to 
Paris  in  182T,  and  died  in  poverty.  Utber 
celebrated  works  of  Uoratin  are  the  comedies 
El  tiejo  y  la  nifla  and  La  eomedia  nucro,  and 
Origeaet  del  teatro  etpaflol.  He  has  been 
called  the  Spanish  Moliire.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  has  been  published. 

■OUTU  (Slav.  Moravia;  Ger.  iftlAtwi),  a 
margraviate  and  orown  land  of  Anstrio,  sitiis- 
ted  between  laL  48°  40'  and  60°  16'  N.,  and 
ion.  1S°  10'  and  18°  28'  E.,  bonnded  N.  and  N. 
E.  by  Pnusion  and  Austrian  Silesia,  E.  and 
S.  E.  by  Hnngory,  S.  by  Lower  Austria,  and 
W.  and  N.  W.  by  Bohemia ;  area,  S,e86  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1878,  2,080,976.  The  country  is  most- 
ly mountainous,  the  principal  ranges  being 
tiie  Moravian  monntdns,  the  Sndetic  range 
with  its  eastern  continuation  the  Gesenke,  and 
the  Carpathians,  which  Tespectively  semrate  it 
from  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Hungary.  The  val- 
leys and  the  southern  districts,  which  ore  most- 
ly level,  are  fertile.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  March  or  Morawo,  which  rises  in  the  north- 
ern comer  of  the  oountry,  flows  S.  8.  £.  and 
8.  S.  W.  through  its  entire  breadth,  receiving 
almost  ell  other  watercourses,  and  after  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Hangarian  boundary  falls  into 
the  Danube ;  the  Beczwa,  E.  of  the  March,  and 
the  Hanna,  Znrittawa,  Schwarza,  Iglawa,  and 
Thaya,  W.  of  It  The  Oder,  which  flows  N. 
E.  into  Bileria,  has  its  head  waters  S.  of  tlie 
Gmenke  range.  The  cHmate  is  comparative- 
ly mild.  Moravia  yields  eioellent  grains  and 
fmits,  hemp,  flax,  and  wine,  and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  timber,  iron,  ooal,  marble,  alum,  vitriol, 
sulphur,  lead,  and  pipe  clay,  and  some  silver. 
Some  of  the  mines  have  been  known  since  the 
8th  century.  Gold  and  silver  were  formerly 
extracted,  bat  little  attention  has  Iteen  paid 
to  these  ores  rinoe  the  16th  century,  and  the 
iron  and  coal  mines  are  not  worked  to  their 
full  extent  Pasturage  covers  a  conriderable 
extent  of  the  country,  and  large  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared.  Wool- 
len, linen,  cotton,  thread,  leather,  arms,  nee- 
dles, domestic  utensils,  porcelain,  pottery,  glass, 
paper,  beet  sugar,  and  chemical  products  are 
mnunfactnred.    Railways  intersect  the  eoun- 
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try,  connecting  it  with  Austria  proper,  Bohe> 
mia,  Sileei^aod  Galicia.  The  inhabitants  ore 
mainly  of  Slavic  origin  (about  72  per  cent.), 
including  Slovaks  on  the  confines  of  Hungary, 
Hannaks  in  the  fertile  central  region  watered 
by  the  Hanna,  and  the  Cxecbo-Moravians  in 
the  districts  adjoining  Bohemia.  Tlie  Germans 
(26  per  cent)  and  Jews  (2  per  cent.)  mostly 
inhabit  the  towns,  the  former  being  most  nu- 
merous in  the  regions  adjacent  to  8ilesia  and 
Austria.  The  bu^  of  the  inhabitents  are  Ko- 
man  Catholics,  the  number  of  the  Proteatanta 
amounting  to  67,000,  and  that  of  the  Jews  to 
43,000.  Previous  to  1848  the  latter  were  snb- 
I  and 


one  superintendent.  Educational  inatitutioDe 
of  a  high  grade  are  numerous,  and  about  OE) 
per  cent,  of  the  children  of  proper  age  attend 
school.  The  university  of  Olmtltz  has  been 
abolished.  The  provincial  diet  is  composed  of 
the  Landei/iauplmann,  the  archbisbop  of  01- 
mQtz,  the  bishop  of  Brflnn,  and  07  deputies. 
Kext  to  Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria.  Moravia 
has  the  largest  number  of  manufactories  of  any 
Austrian  province,  the  aggregate  annual  value 
of  the  manufactures  being  estimated  at  about 
tT4,000,000.  In  polities  and  literature  the 
Moravians,  mainly  according  to  national  lines 
of  division,  partake  in  the  movements  of  the 
Czechs  in  Bohemia  or  of  the  Germans  in  Aus- 
tria,— Before  the  close  of  the  6th  century  the 
country  was  snccesfflvely  occupied  by  the  Qna- 
di,  Bugii,  Heruli,  and  Longobardi,  and  in  tite 
following  period  by  Blavic  tribes,  who,  after 
thedeclineof  the  kingdom  >of  the  Avars,  found- 
ed the  empire  of  Great  Moravia,  the  name  be- 
ing derived  from  the  river  Horawa  (March). 
Charlemagne  conquered  it,  and  he  and  his  sno- 
cesaors  exacted  tribute  and  tlie  adoption  of 
Christianity,  of  which  St.  Cyril  became  the 
great  apostle  among  the  Moravians.  Swato- 
pluk,  WJio  rebelled  against  the  German  emperor 
toward  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  made  Mo- 
ravia a  powerful  state ;  bnt  it  soon  after  sue- 
combed  to  the  combined  attacks  of  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Germans.  Moravia  was  now  often 
Invaded  by  Poles,  Hungarians,  Czechs,  and 
Germans.  In  the  11th  century  it  was  attached 
to  Bohemia,  and  about  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing century  constituted  a  margraviate  of  the 
empire,  though  dependent  as  a  fief  upon  the 
Bohemian  crown.  After  numerous  divisions, 
it  came  with  Bohemia  into  the  posscseion  of 
tlie  house  of  Hapsbnrg  by  the  death  of  King 
Louis  II.  of  Hungary  and  B(Aemia  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Mohdcs  (1626),  his  crowns  being  inher- 
ited by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria.  The  Austrian 
constitution  of  1849  made  it  a  separate  crown 
land,  as  well  aa  Austrian  Silesia,  which  was 
formerly  united  with  It.  (See  Acbtsia,  and 
Bohemia.)  In  1866  Moravia  was  invaded  by 
the  Prussians. — See  Dudik,  Mdhrett't  allge- 
m«ine  QaehiehU  (4  vols.,  Brann,  1860-*66). 
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HOUTUNS,  VBltel   BKOna,  or    the    Dittii 

tntnm,  a  ohnrcli  ol  evar^lloal  Christians, 
historically  and  ecclesioaticall;  dUtinct  from 
,  the  society  of  the  "  United  Brethren  in  ChrJBt," 
-  witJi  whom  they  &re  often  confounded.  Their 
historj'  proper  begins  with  the  year  146T;  bnt 
their  preparatory  history  extendi  back  as  far 
*  as  the  Sth  oentary,  when  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Bohemia  and  Moravia  by  Cyril 
and  Uethodius,  who  gave  the  people  a  (jlario 
version  of  the  Bible,  and  bailt  up  a  national 
ohnrah.  (See  Otril  akd  Mbthodius.)  Hence 
for  several  centuries  the  people  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  manifested  the  spirit  of  what  was 
afterward  Protestantism,  holding  fast  to  eccle- 
siastical principleB  opposed  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  Roman  Oatholio  church,  and  submitting 
to  the  Bible  as  the  only  mle  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, GventDslIy,  however,  they  were  brought 
under  the  sway  of  the  papal  see,  The  most 
oelebrated  of  their  reformers  was  John  Huss, 
who  was  bnmed  at  the  stake  in  1416.  As  soon 
as  the  news  of  his  death  reached  his  native 
country,  fierce  disturbances  broke  out  A 
powerful  party  arose,  called  the  Hussites,  who 
wt^ed  war  for  several  years  with  great  fury 
■gainst  the  imperialists.  After  a  time  the 
Hnssites  separated  into  two  factions  r  the 
Caliitines,  who  insisted  principally  on  the  rea- 
toration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  in  the  Lord's 
supper ;  and  the  Taborites,  whose  aim  was  a 
general  reformation  of  the  whole  chnrch.  In 
1438  the  council  of  Basel  granted  the  cele- 
brated "  compacts "  to  the  Bohemians,  by 
which  the  most  essential  of  their  demands  were 
nominally  oonoeded.  The  Taborites  refused 
to  receive  these  compacts;  whereupon  the  Ca- 
lixtines  turned  their  arms  against  them,  and 
totally  defeated  them  in  14S4.  The  Caliitines 
now  became  the  national  church  of  Bohemia, 
and  hostilities  ceased.  Bnt  a  party  among  the 
remnant  of  the  Taborites,  dissatisfied  with 
what  they  regarded  as  corrupt  practices  in  this 
ohnrch  also,  withdrew  more  and  more  from 
the  communion  of  the  Oalixtinee,  and  through 
the  instrnmentality  of  RokJtzana  or  Rokyzan, 
the  Calixtine  candidate  for  the  archbishoprio, 
who  at  first  favored  the  movement,  received 
permission  from  George  Podiebrad,  then  r^ent 
and  subsequently  king  of  Bohemia,  to  settle  on 
one  of  his  estates,  known  as  the  barony  of  Litiz 
or  Liticz.  This  was  in  14JSB.  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  under  the  leadership  of 
Gregory,  a  nephew  of  Rokitcana,  took  up  their 
abode  on  this  estate.  In  1467  they  organized  a 
religions  society,  elected  2H  elders,  and  took  the 
name  of  "  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Law  of 
Ohnst,"  which  was  afterward  changed  to  the 
simpler  one  of  "  Brethren."  At  a  l^r  period 
the  tide  tJhita*  Fratrum  or  "  Unity  of  the 
Brethren  "  was  adopted.  Their  pastors  were 
Calixtine  priests  who  entertained  evangelical 
views,  and  who  had  joined  the  society.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Moravian  church.  In 
1461,  at  the  instigation  of  Rokitzana,  who  had 
become  their  inveterate  enemy,  a  fierce  per- 


secution bant  npon  the  Brethren,  many  of 

whom  suffered  martyrdom.  This  persecution 
only  served  to  increase  their  number,  and  tn 
1467  a  synod  was  held  at  Lhota,  on  the  estate 
of  Litiz,  to  efllect  a  more  complete  or^iiza- 
tion.  After  protracted  deliberations  the  Breth- 
ren resolved  to  separate  entirely  from  the  na- 
tional establishment,  and  to  change  their  socie- 
ty into  an  independent  chnrch.  Beii^  anxious 
to  secnre  a  ministry  whose  validity  the  Calix- 
tines  and  Roman  Catholics  would  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  tliey  sought  the  episcopal  snc- 
cessioD  from  a  colony  of  Waldenses,  settled 
on  the  confines  of  Bohemia  and  Austria,  who 
had  obtained  this  succession,  llie  Waldenaian 
bishop  Stephen,  and  his  assistants,  consecrated 
three  men  sent  to  him  by  the  synod  of  Lhota 
to  the  office  of  bishop.  As  soon  as  these  eventa 
became  known,  new  persecntions  broke  ont, 
but  the  Brethren  continued  to  increase.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  16th  century  they  had 
more  than  400  churches  in  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia, had  published  several  confessiona  of 
faith,  owned  two  printing  eetablishmenta,  and 
were  preparing  a  catechism  and  hymn  hook  for 
publication.  Ju  the  ISth  century  they  sent 
several  deputations  to  Luther,  bnt  there  wers 
differences  of  opinion  between  them  and  hina 
in  respect  to  discipline,  on  which  the  Breth- 
ren insisted  very  strongly.  They  established 
churches  in  Poland,  and  at  lengui  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  was  composed  of  three  provinces, 
the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Polish,  eacfa 
governed  by  its  own  bishops,  bnt  all  confed- 
erated as  one  ohurcb,  holding  general  synoda 
In  common.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  the  Unitas  Fratrum  became  one  of 
the  legally  acknowledged  churches  of  the  land. 
A  remarkable  work,  completed  some  time  be- 
fore, was  the  celebrated  Bohemian  Bibl«  o( 
Kralitz,  translated  from  the  original  by  a  oom- 
mittee  of  bishops,  after  a  labor  of  IB  years. 
In  ISSl  Ferdinand  II.  began  a  series  of  per- 
secutions directed  against  all  the  Proteetaot 
denominations  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and 
known  as  the  auti -reformation.  His  plans 
were  snceessful.  Protestantism  was  totally 
overthrown  in  these  countries,  more  than  60,- 
000  of  whose  inhabitants  emigrated.  The 
Brethren's  chnrch  ceased  to  exist  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia,  but  oontlnned  in  Poland 
about  80  years  longer,  as  a  church  in  exile. 
This  ohnrch,  too.  was  destroyed  in  the  war 
with  Sweden  (16G6),  the  remnant  uniting  with 
the  Reformed  denomination.  In  this  way  the 
Unitas  Fratmm,  as  a  distinct  organization, 
disappeared  for  66  years.  Bnt  John  Amos 
Oomenins,  the  last  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
line,  not  only  published  several  works  l^ 
which  the  history,  doctrines,  and  discipline 
of  the  Brethren  were  preserved,  bnt  also  pro- 
vided for  the  continnanoe  of  the  episcopate. 
(See  BoHCMiAN  BBETHH«tr.)  Many  families  in 
Moravia  still  secretly  entertuned  the  views  of 
their  fathers.  Among  these  an  awakening 
took  place  In  the  first  qnarter  of  the  18th  oen- 
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tQr7,  through  the  instramentalitr  of  a  Uoraviui 

exile  Darned  Christian  David.  In  conseqaence 
of  this  awftkeuiug,  the  desire  to  live  in  a  Prot- 
estant country  was  felt  more  and  more.  Fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  OomeniDa,  in  the  night 
of  May  27,  1722,  two  families  of  Moraviana 
escaped  from  their  native  coon  try,  and  reached 
Berthelsdorf,  an  estate  in  Saiony  belonging  to 
ConutZinzendorf,  who  had  offered  them  a  ref- 
ng«.  Other  Moravians  soon  joined  them,  and  in 
five  years  a  colony  of  SQO  persons  lived  on  Count 
Zinaendorrs  eatate.  The;  bailt  a  town,  and 
called  it  Hermhut;  introduced  the  discipline 
of  thdr  fathera,  preserved  by  the  publications 
of  Comenins ;  and  in  1786  obtained  the  epis- 
copal snccemon  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  Zin- 
leodorf  soon  became  a  bishop  of  the  Brethren, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  their  service. 
Ghnrvhea  were  eatabliahed  in  various  p^s  of 
the  oontinent,  in  Korth  America,  and  in  Great 
Britain.  In  1749  the  British  parliament  ac- 
knowledged the  Moravian  Brethren  as  an  epis- 
copal ohnrch,  and  passed  an  act  encouraging 
them  to  settle  in  the  North  American  colonies. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  missions  among 
the  Indiana  with  great  success,  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  stations  being  at  Gnadenhtltten 
("tenta  of  grace")  in  wtiat  is  now  Tuscarawas 
CO.,  Ohio,  where  lOO  Moravian  Indians  were 
treacherously  massacred  b;  whlt«a,  March  8, 
1763,  on  a  groundless  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  certain  outrages  In  Pennsylvania. 
The  numbers  of  the  Brethren,  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  never  increased  as  did  those  of 
many  other  denominations  of  Christians.  This 
was  owing  to  two  causes.  First,  almost  the 
entire  strength  of  tbe  renewed  Moravian  church 
was  concentrated  on  the  foreign  misaion  Seld. 
Secondly,  the  fundamental  principle  underlying 
the  efforts  of  Zinzendorf  snd  his  coadjutors,  on 
behalf  of  tbe  church  at  home,  was  Spener's  idea 
of  eeolttiola  in  eeelttia,  little  churches  within 
the  church,  households  of  faith  whose  mem- 
bere  should  be  separated  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  world,  and  which  should  constitnte 
retreats  where  men  could  hold  undisturbed 
commanion  with  God.  This  idea,  carried  ont 
consistently,  resnlted  in  the  establishment  of 
Moravian  settlements,  that  is,  towns  founded 
by  the  church,  where  no  one  who  was  not 
a  member  was  permitted  to  own  real  estat«, 
althoDgh  strangers,  complying  with  the  roles  of 
the  community,  were  allowed  to  lease  booses. 
A  system  so  exclusive  necessarily  kept  the 
church  numerically  small,  although  it  undoubt^ 
edlv  was  of  great  advantaffe  in  other  respects, 
and  served  to  foster  the  missionary  zeal  which 
has  distinguished  the  Moravians.  During  the 
last  40  years  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  United  States  in  resprect  to  this  system, 
and  niso  in  regard  to  the  oonstitntion  of  the 
church  generally.  The  last  general  synod,  held 
at  Hermhut  in  1867,  remodelled  the  constitu- 
tion, and  opened  the  way  for  a  more  general 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  church  in 
the  home  field. — The  Unitaa  Fratrum  now  con- 


sists of  throe  |irovbicea,  tbe  American,  conti- 
nental, and  Bntiah,  which  govern  themselves 
in  all  provincial  matters,  bat  are  confederated 
as  one  church  in  respect  to  general  principles 
of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  foreign  mission  work.  Eacn  province 
has  a  provincial  synod,  whose  executive  is  an 
elective  board  of  bishops  and  elders,  styled  the 
"  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,"  to  which  the 
entire  management  of  the  church  in  provincial 
things,  including  the  appointment  of  pastors,  is 
intrusted  in  the  interval  between  two  synods. 
For  the  general  government  of  the  three  prov- 
inces and  the  foreign  mii^rions,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral synod,  which  meets  every  10  or  12  years, 
and  to  which  each  province  sends  the  same 
number  of  delegates.  The  executive  board  of, 
the  general  synod  is  called  the  "  Unity's  El- 
den'  Conference,"  and  ia  the  highest  judica- 
tory for  the  whole  Unitas  Fratrum,  when  that 
synod  is  not  iip  session.  In  the  American 
province  there  are  two  districta,  the  northern 
and  the  southern,  each  having  a  synod  and 
a  provincial  elders'  conference.  The  seat  of 
government  for  the  northern  district  is  bI 
Bethlehem,  Northampton  co.,  Pa. ;  and  for. 
the  southern,  at  Balero,  Forsyth  co.,  N.  0. 
The  Moravian  churches  in  these  two  districts, 
without  exception,  are  now  like  those  of  ether 
Christian  denominatlDnB,  the  exclusive  system 
having  been  given  up  entirely.  The  establish- 
ments formerly  found  in  the  settlements,  and 
known  as  brethren's,  sisters',  and  widows' 
houses,  have  likewise  passed  away.  In  the 
British  province,  the  seat  of  government  is' 
at  Ockbrook,  Derbyshire.  Only  four  of  the 
churches  of  this  province  are  settlements,  and 
even  theee  are  gradually  undergoing  modifi- 
cation. In  the  continental  province,  the  old 
system  was  strictly  kept  up  till  quite  recently, 
when  several  important  chanses  were  intro- 
duced, which  before  long  will  practically  do 
away  with  the  eicln^ve  polity  altogether. 
The  governing  board,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  general  board  for  the  whole  "  Unity  " 
(the  name  by  which  the  Unites  Fratrum  la 
generally  known  in  Moravian  phraseology), 
has  its  seat  at  Bertbelsdorf,  a  village  on  tiie 
estate  of  the  same  name,  in  Bsxony,  ahont  a 
mile  from  Hermhut;  it  assembles  for  bnsinesa 
in  the  castle  formerly  inhabited  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  who  devoted  his  entire  property 
to  tbe  good  of  the  church.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  a  Moravian  settlement  still  has 
brethren  8,  sisters',  and  widows'  houses.  In  a 
brethren's  house  unmarried  men  live  together, 
and  engage  in  various  trades  and  professiona, 
the  profits  of  which  go  to  the  church;  in  a 
sisters'  house  unmarried  women  reside,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood 
by  different  kinds  of  work ;  a  widows'  house 
is  a  home  for  indigent  or  other  widows,  where 
they  live  comfortably  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
Each  house  has  a  spiritual  and  temporal  su- 
perintendent, a  common  refectory  and  dor- 
mitory (except  in  the  case  of  widows'  houses). 
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and  a  prayer  hall,  where  rellg^ona  services  are 
dailj  held.  There  is  nothing  monastic  in  the 
r^alatioos  by  which  these  eatablishtnsnts  are 
governed.  The  inmates  remain  in  them  en- 
tire); at  their  own  option,  and  are  almost  in- 
variably snoh  as  have  no  other  home.  A  com- 
munity of  goo<ls  never  existed  at  any  time  in 
a  Moravian  ohuroh  or  Koravian  inirtitation. 
Daring  the  Indian  wars  the  system  of  "com- 
mon hoDsekeeping,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in- 
trodnoed;  but  each  person  retained  his  own 
private  property,  and  when  the  wars  were 
over  and  the  settlements  secnre,  the  system 
was  given  np.  It  continued  only  for  about 
30  years.— The  Uoraviana  are  an  evangelical 
church,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  as  it 
ia  commonly  used  in  the  United  States.  They 
liave  no  confession  of  faith,  as  such;  but  the 
doctrines  which  they  uphold  are  embodied  in 
a  catechism  and  a  special  litany,  called  the 
Easter  morning  litany,  and*nsed  on  Easter 


to  may  he  said  to  be  that  of  Angnstine :  "Jn 
es9entiala  unity,  in  nnn-essentials  liberty,  in 
all  things  oharity."  The  distingaishing  fea- 
ture of  Moravian  theology  is  the  prominence 
given  to  the  person  and  atonement  of  Christ. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  Ohristian  doc- 
trine, "in  whom  all  the  promises  of  God  are 
yea  and  amen,  and  in  whom  we  have  the  Brace 
of  the  Son,  tiie  love  of  the  Father,  and  the 
obmmnnion  of  the  Holy  GhosL"  The  Mo- 
ravian ministry  embraoas  bishops,  nrasbyters, 
and  deacons.  Bishops  only  have  tne  right  to 
ordain.  They  are  nsually  appointed  by  lot,  in 
imitation  of  the  mode  of  appointing  the  apos- 


general  synod,  and  can  be  appointed  only  by 
this  body,  or  by  its  eieourive  board.  They  do 
not  govern  the  church  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
but  only  when  elected  to  the  governing  boards. 
However,  they  are  almost  invariably  members 
of  these  boards  by  election.  In  other  respects, 
their  duties  relate  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
the  church.  The  Moravian  episcopal  sucoes- 
rion  (rom  14tiT  to  18T4  embrooes  174  bishopa 
There  are  17  bishops  in  office  at  present  Of 
these,  6  reside  in  Germany,  i  in  England,  6  in 
the  United  States,  and  1  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  ritual  of  the  church  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal.  A  litany  is  used,  in 
several  languages,  in  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  Unity ;  and  there  are  regular  forms  for 
infant  and  adult  baptism,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  rites  of  confirmation  and 
ordination,  burial,  and  marriage.  Love  feasts, 
in  imitation  of  the  apostolical  agapw,  are  cele- 
brated ;  and  liturgical  services,  particularly  on 
ooca^on  of  church  festivals,  are  held  in  many 
churches.  The  Moravians  are  distinguished 
tor  their  church  music. — The  present  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  home  chnroh  is  aa  follows 
(1876):  in  the  American  province  there  are 


76  ohurohea,  8,815  comrounioanta,  and  14,737 
souls;  in  the  continental,  28  churches,  6,872 
communicants,  and  7,849  souls ;  in  the  British 
province,  40  churches,  S,249  communicants, 
and  5,548  souls.  The  whole  number  of  eom- 
mnnicants  in  the  three  provinces  is  17,486, 
and  of  souls  27,630.  Altiiough  the  chnrch  is 
so  small,  it  is  engaged  in  very  extensive  opera- 
tions. There  are  5  ohuroh  boarding  schools  in 
the  American  provinoe  (at  Nazareth,  Bethle- 
hem, and  Litis,  Pa.,  Hope,  Ind.,  and  Salem, 
N.  0.),  at  which  more  than  600  pupils  are 
annually  educated ;  15  in  the  British  province^ 
educating  about  400  pupils  every  year ;  and  25 
in  the  continental  province,  with  about  1,000 

Eapils.  Nearly  all  the  scholars  come  from 
ayond  the  pale  of  the  chnrch.  At  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  there  ia  a  oollege,  and  in  connection 
with  it  a  theological  seminary.  Similar  insti- 
tutions  belong  to  the  continental  province. 
The  next  enterprise  is  that  of  domestic  mia- 
sions.  These,  in  the  United  States,  were  com- 
menced very  recently  among  the  German  im- 
migrants. On  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
enterprise  ia  eit«nave,  and  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. It  is  called  the  work  of  the  Duupora, 
from  the  original  Greek  of  1  Peter  i,  1,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  evangelization  of  the  state 
churches,  without  proselyting  their  members. 
Hence  societies  within  these  churches  are 
formed  and  regalat«d  by  the  missionariea,  who 
hold  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation,  and 
visit  from  house  to  house,  but  never  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments.  There  are  ISO  misrioua- 
ries,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise. It  extends  over  Saxony,  Prasna,  and 
other  German  countries,  Switzerland,  parts  of 
France,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
RuBsian  empire.  In  the  Russian  provinces  of 
Livonia  and  Eathonia  the  cause  prospers  very 
much,  there  being  more  than  250  chapels,  and 
more  than  60,000  members.  The  wh<He  num- 
ber of  Diaspora  members,  as  they  are  called, 
on  the  continent,  ia  about  80,000.  Bnt  the 
great  work  which  chiefly  engages  the  enei^es 
of  the  church,  and  in  which  all  the  provinces 
unite,  is  that  of  fordgn  missions.  It  was  com- 
menced in  178S,  when  Uermhut  constitut«d  the 
only  Moravian  church,  nnmbering  about  SCO 
souls.  Since  then  about  2,800  missionariea, 
male  and  female,  not  counting  the  native  aasia- 
tanta,  have  labored  in  this  field.  Unsucceesfnl 
misdooB  were  commenced  in  Lapland,  among 
the  Samoyeds,  in  Algeria,  Ceylon,  China,  Per- 
sia, the  East  Indies,  the  Caucasus,  Guiana, 
Guinea,  among  the  Calmncka,  in  Abyssinia,  and 
in  Tranquebar.  At  present  the  church  has 
missions  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  North  Amer- 
lea  (among  the  Indians),  on  the  Mosquito  coast^ 
in  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croiz,  St. 
John,  Jamaica,  Antigna,  St.  Christopher,  Bap- 
badoes,  and  Tobago,  in  Surinam,  3.  Africa, 
Thibet,  and  Aostralia.  There  are  SSS  mia- 
sionaries  in  the  field,  not  counting  the  native 
assistants;  93  r^nlar  stations,  not  counting 
the  out  stations;  and  <B,82S  oonverts  oiider 
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religious  instrnction,  of  whom  69,848  ara  in 
ohurcli  fellowship,  iQcIndiag  baptized  chit- 
drea,  and  the  re»t  caiididat«8  for  admission. 
The  totul  number  of  aouia  connected  with  the 
Unitas  Fratrnm,  sot  couDting  the  Diaspora 
members,  is  96,SGZ. — 8ee  "  The  Moravian 
Manual "  (Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1869). 

HWAWl,  a  river  of  Austria.     See  Mabch. 

H«JT,  Eul  o£    Bee  Mubbat. 

KMAimiEE.    See  Eloihsbixe. 

MORAZjU,  FiiBihc*,  the  last  president  of  the 
repnblio  of  Central  America,  born  in  Iloada- 
raa  in  1799,  shot  in  Costa  Rica,  Sept.  IG,  1842, 
Ue  was  secretarf  Kenei'al  of  Honduras  in  1834, 
was  soon  after  elected  chief  or  sovemor  of 
the  state,  and  distinguished  himself  both  au  a 
statesman  and  aa  a  militarj  commander.  In 
several  contests  he  led  the  liberal  forces  of  his 
own  and  the  adjacent  states,  with  nnvaryins 
SQOceas,  against  the  reactionary  party,  and 
finally  in  1829  drove  them  from  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  for  which  the  nationai  congT'ess  de- 
creed him  the  title  of  saviour  of  the  republic. 
He  declined  the  post  of  president,  but  remained 
oommaDder-in-(^t-f  of  the  forces,  and  in  virtue 
of  special  powers  delegated  to  him  by  the  con- 
gress, he  expelled  the  archbishop  of  Guatemala 
and  the  monks,  suppressed  the  convents,  abol- 
ished tithes,  and  devoted  the  other  property 
and  revenues  oC  the  church  to  education  and 
charity.  He  inaugarated  various  schemes  of 
public  improvement,  in  which  he  was  arrested 
in  1832  by  the  invasion  of  the  republic  from 
Mexico  by  a  targe  force  nnder  Arce,  the  ex- 
pelled president,  who  was  seconded  by  various 
local  outbreaks  of  his  partisans.  These  dis- 
tarbances  were  promptly  suppressed  by  Uora- 
zan,  who  soon  after  accejited  the  presidency. 
In  18SB  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  with 
eitraordinary  fatality.  The  ignorant  popula- 
tion, more  particularly  the  Indiana,  cecarne 
much  excited,  and  the  derical  party  proclaimed 
that  the  pestilence  was  due  to  the  poisoning  of 
the  waters  by  the  whites,  liberals,  and  foreign- 
ers. The  consequence  was  a  general  outbreak 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  and  the 
Indians,  nnder  the  lead  of  Bafaet  Carrera.  In 
1840  Morazan  sought  refuge  in  Chili,  whence 
in  1843  he  went  with  some  followers  to  Costa 
Kioa,  where  he  was  made  governor  of  the  state 
by  acclamation.  He  at  once  began  to  organ- 
ize an  army  with  a  view  to  the  refstabllshment 
of  the  old  federation ;  but  the  plan  was  not 
popular  in  Costa  Rica,  and  a  revulsion  ensued. 
Morazan  and  his  handful  of  adherents  were 
surprised,  and,  after  a  brilliant  struggle,  cora- 

Slled  to  surrender.  Morazan  was  tried  by  a 
Dm-head  court  martial  and  shot. 
■MBIHIK,  a  maritime  department  of  France, 
in  Brittany,  Irardering  on  Cfites-do-Nord,  Hle- 
et-VUaine,  Loire-Inf^rieure.  Finist^re,  and  the 
boy  of  Biscay;  area,  2,626  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in 
18T2,  490,962.  Its  name  is  derived  from  a 
gulf  OB  its  shore,  called  Morbihan,  or  small 
sea.  The  coast  is  indented  by  nnmerous  bays 
and  harbors.     Belle-Isle  and  several  smaller 
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islands  oCf  the  coast  belong  to  this  depart- 
ment. The  northern  districts  are  hilly,  but 
the  sonthem  are  mainly  composed  of  exten- 
sive and  fertile  plains.  The  principal  river  ia 
the  Vilajne,  and  the  department  ia  traversed 
by  the  Blavet  and  the  Brest  and  Nantes  canals. 
The  sardine  fishery  gives  employment  to  more 
than  8,000  men.  The  principal  minerais  are 
iron,  tin,  lead,  slate,  and  salt.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  linen,  woollens,  &c.  Ship  building 
is  extensively  carried  on.  The  common  cereaU 
end  flai;  and  hemp  are  raised,  and  the  depart- 
ment is  celebrated  for  its  cider.  Much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  rearing  bees,  and  wax  ai:d 
honey  are  among  the  principal  exports.  Tlio 
inhabitants  of  Morbihan  are  Bretons,  and  speak 
a  dialect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Cor- 
nish peasants  in  England.  It  is  divided  into  the 
arrondissementa  of  Lorient,  Vannes,  Pontivy  cv 
Napoleon ville,  and  PloSrmel.    Capital,  Vannes. 

■OBDiKTB  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  mordere,  to  bite), 
materials  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  colors.  Their  ac- 
tion is  in  accordance  with  a  twofold  attraction 
for  the  coloring  matter  and  the  material  of 
the  fabritL  serving  as  a  bond  of  nnion.  Sob- 
stanees  which  produce  precipitates  by  acting 
upon  the  dyestuff,  so  that  they  may  be  pro- 
duced within  the  fibres  of  the  fabric,  are  also 
called  mordants.  In  the  strictest  sense,  bow- 
ever,  they  are  not  true  mordants,  but  more 
properly  speaking  are  components  of  the  dye- 
ing material,  the  mordant  being  a  material 
that  has  the  property  of  fixing  the  dye  whirli 
bas  already  been  produced.  It  acts  by  altering 
the  texture  of  the  fibre  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  it  to  retain  the  parljclcs  of  the  color. 
The  principal  mordants  are  the  alumlnic, 
stannic,  and  ferric  salts,  in  which  the  affinity 
of  the  base  and  acid  is  comparatively  weak, 
so  that  the  precipitated  coloring  matter  may 
be  formed  without  much  diffitulty.  The  action 
of  a  mordant  generally  depends  much  upon  th« 
temperature  at  which  the  operation  is  eon- 
ducted,  as  must  be  apparent  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  efiects  of  neat  upon  chemical  affin- 
ity, the  affinity  between  some  substances  being 
much  more  affected  by  alterations  of  tempera- 
ture than  that  t>etween  others.  These  reac- 
tions are  also  greatly  modified  by  the  nature 
of  the  fabric  operated  upon,  and  in  general  can 
only  be  well  ascertained  by  experiment.  Dye- 
ing, therefore,  like  nearly  all  industrial  pro- 
cesses, requires  for  its  perfection  the  combi- 
nation of  theory  with  practice.  (See  Calico 
Pbiktino,  and  Dteiko.) 

HORDinrr,  OurlH.  Bee  PrrESBonotiGU, 
Eabl  oj. 

NWDTIMS,  a  people  inhabiting  eastern  Bns- 
sia.  They  form  a  sul>division  of  the  Bnlgario 
or  Yotgaic  family  of  the  Finnic  branch  of  the 
Turanian,  Uralo-Altaio,  or  Mongolian  races,  and 
are  related  t«  the  Tcberemisses  and  Tcbuvaahes. 
(See  Finns.)  Their  number  has  been  estimated 
at  400,000,  and  their  territory  lies  principally 
between  the  rivers  Oka  and  Volga  in  the  Bns- 
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riui  sovemmenta  of  Nizhni  Novgorod,  Tam- 
bov, Penao,  Simbirelc,  and  Saratov,  extending 
also  into  Samara  and  Astrakhan.  Dialeoticallj 
thej  maj  be  subdivided  into  Mokzhas,  ohieflj 
divelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Sura  and  Mokzha, 
and  Ersas,  occupyiDg  the  shores  ot  the  Oka. — 
See  Ahlquist,  Moktcha-niordainiKh^  Qramma- 
tA  (St.  Petersburg,  1871), 

HOKE,  Huuk,  an  Englbh  authoress,  born  in 
Btapleton,  G-loncestershiro,  Feb.  2,  1746,  died 
in  Clifton,  Sept  7,  1S33.  Shen-as  educated  at 
a  Beminarj  kept  by  her  sisters  in  Bristol,  in  the 
direction  of  woicb  she  afterward  beoame  asso- 
dated.  At  the  age  of  16  she  composed  a  pas- 
toral drama,  "The  Search  after  ilappineas" 
(1778).  In  1774  appeared  her  tragedy  of 
"The  Infleiible  Captive,"  and  in  1775  two 
legendary  poems,  "Sir  Edred  of  the  Bower" 
and  "The  Bleeding  Rook."  Garrick  bronght 
out  her  tragedy  of  "Peroy"  in  1777.  "The 
Fatal  Falsehood "  was  prodncod  in  1779. 
About  this  time  religious  Impressions  indneed 
Hisa  Uore  to  cease  writing  for  the  stage.  A 
volume  of  "Sacred  Dramas''  (1782),  "Florio," 
ftsstirtoal  tale  (ITSS),  a  "Poem  on  the  Slave 
Trade"  and  "Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Great"  (1788),  and  "Religion  of  the  Fashion- 
able World  "  (1791)  were  among  her  neit  pro- 
<ljctJons.  She  began  at  Bath  in  17B6  a  monthly 
periodical  called  the  "  Cheap  Repository,"  con- 
sisting ot  short  moral  tales  written  by  herself, 
among  which  was  "  The  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain."  The  work  attained  an  enormoos 
circulation.  Miss  More  removed  to  Cheddart, 
founded  there  several  schools,  end  soon  ex- 
t:juded  her  charitable  efforts  (or  the  education 
of  the  poor  into  all  the  surrounding  conntry. 
After  the  appearance  of  her  "  Strictures  on  the 
Modern  System  of  Female  Education"  (1799), 
she  was  invited  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  instruction 
for  the  princess  Charlottt  of  Wales,  and  pro- 
dnoed  "  Ifints  toward  forming  the  Character 
of  a  Young  Princejs"  (1806).  "Calebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife,"  htr  most  popular  work 
(1B09),  went  through  10  editions  in  one  year. 
It  was  followed  by  "Practical  Piety"  (18!1), 
"Christian  Morals"  (1812),  an  "Essay  on  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  SL  Paul"  (1816), 
and  "Modem  Sketches"  (1818).  In  1828  she 
removed  from  Barleywood  in  Gloucesf«rshire, 
where  she  had  lived  for  several  years  with  her 
sisters,  to  Clifton.  She  aooamolnted  by  her 
writings  about  £30,000,  one  third  of  which  she 
bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes.  The  best 
edition  of  her  works  U  in  11  vols.  18mo  (Lon- 
don, 1853). — See  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,"  by 
William  Roberts  (4  vols.  8vo,  London,  1834; 
a  vols.  I3mo,  New  York,  188B),  and  "  Corre- 
HpondencB  of  Hannah  More  with  Zochary  Mac< 
auiay"  (London,  18«0). 

HOK^  Hrarr,  an  English  philosopher,  born  in 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  Oct.  12.  1014,  died  in 
CambriduB,  Sept  1, 188T.  He  studied  at  Eton, 
and  in  1631  removed  to  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 


in  10S&  and  of  master  in  1 689,  beeam«  a  fellow 

of  big  collie,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  retirement  and  meditation.  The  rectory 
of  Ingoldsby  was  resigned  by  him  in  1643,  and 
he  beoame  a  prebendary  ot  Gloucester  in  167fi, 
bnt  soon  resigned.  In  1640  he  published  a 
philosophical  poem,  entitled  "  Psychozoia,  or 
the  Life  of  the  Soul."  At  Xhi  request  of  Lady 
Cunway,  a  Qaakeress.  he  wrote  the  Conjtctara 
Cabali$tiea,  the  Phiiotophia  T«utoniea  Cn- 
lura,  and  other  works.  The  first  of  these 
treatises  was  on  attempt  to  interpret  the  book 
of  Genesis  into  three  distinct  meanings,  the 
literal,  philosophical,  and  mysdeal  or  divinely 
moral.  In  165S  appeared  hie  EnthtuieumtiM 
IHumpkatut,  a  discoarse  on  the  nature,  oaoaea, 
kinds,  and  cure  of  enthusiasm.  Among  his 
other  publications  are:  Enehiridiuia Mttaphf- 
tieum;  "The  Mj-stery  of  Godliness;"  "The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity;"  a  "Disoonrse  on  the 
Immortelitvof  tiie  Boul;"  and  a  treatise  en- 
titled "  Medela  Mundi,  or  Onre  of  the  World," 
left  unHnished.  His  principal  writings  ap- 
peared in  En^h  (2d  ed.,  1682 ;  4th  ed.,  17]«>, 
and  a  oomplete  edition  of  his  works  waa  pub- 
lished in  Latin  (16TB).  His  life  was  wntten 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Ward  (London,  1710). 

■WE,  Sir  IWms,  an  EngUsh  statesman,  bom 
in  London  in  1480,  ezeooted  there,  Jnly  6, 1636. 
Be  was  the  eon  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the 
jastices  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  was  edn- 
cated  in  Latin  under  Nicholas  Hart,  and  in  his 
Ifith  year  was  plaoed  in  the  family  of  Cardinal 
Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  aged 
cardinal  often  predicted  that  "  whosoever  shsU 
live  to  flee  it,  this  child  will  prove  a  marvelloaa 
rare  man."  In  1497  he  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  stodied  Greek  under  Grooyn,  and  formed  a 
lifelong  friendship  with  Erasmus.  At  the  nai- 
vermty,  or  soon  after  leaving  it,  More  compoeed 
the  greater  part  of  his  English  verses,  and  alao 
wrote  Latin  epigrams  (Basel,  1S20),  which  con- 
tain proofs  that  he  always  regarded  government 
as  dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  people. 
From  Oxford  he  passed  to  the  study  of  Uw 
successively  at  New  Inn  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London,  at  the  same  time  delivering  lectnres 
on  jnrispmdence  at  Fnrnival'e  Inn,  and  on 
Angustine's  i>e  Civitate  Dai  at  St.  Lanrenoe'g 
church.  He  manifested  a  predilection  for  mo- 
nastic life,  bnt  soon  relinquished  the  i)roject  of 
adopting  it,  and  resolved  on  marriage.  Of  the 
three  daughters  of  Mr.  Colt,  a  gentleman  of 
Essex,  the  second  seemed  to  him  the  fairest; 

when  he  considered  the  slight  and  conse- 
quent grief  to  the  eldest  sister  if  the  younger 
were  preferred  to  her  in  marriage,  he  then  "  of 
a  certain  pity  framed  his  fancy  "  to  the  former, 

mamed  her.  Called  to  the  bar,  he  quick- 
ly rose  to  professional  eminence,  his  practice 
amoonting  to  £400  a  year.  He  was  employed 
nearly  every  important  cose  brought  before 
B  courts,  was  appointed  under-Meriff  and 
judge  of  tiie  sherifTs  court  for  London  and 
Middlesex,  was  elected  a  burgess  of  the  parlia- 
ment under  Henry  VII.,  and  his  eloquenoe  botft 
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at  the  bar  and  in  parliaraent  was  freqnentlj 
(oocesnfal  against  the  cIbiiiih  of  the  crown. 
His  effective  opposition  to  a  ro7al  grant,  caiu- 
iag  Henry  VII.  to  declare  that  "a  beardless 
boj  bad  disappointed  oil  his  purpose,"  drew  a 
fine  and  impHBonment  npon  bis  father,  and  he 
himself  bad  resolved  to  leave  the  coontrj  at 
the  time  of  that  monarch's  death.  After  the 
aooesdon  of  lienrj  VIII.  he  was  still  more 
prominentlj  employed  in  pnblio  afiairs.  In 
1014  and  IGIS  he  was  sent  on  embasaiea  to  the 
Netherlands  with  reference  to  commeroial  in- 
terconrse ;  after  his  return  he  became  a  privy 
oounoillor;  in  1C21  he  was  knighted  and  made 
'  "  I  exchequer;  and  at 


the  intrigaee 
parliament  assembled  in  1G28,  he  wa*  chosen 
sneaker  of  the  honse  of  oommons,  and  dis- 
played his  tact  and  quiet  firmness  when  the 
nonse  by  its  silence  refused  a  heavy  grant 
which  Cardinal  Wolsey  bad  appeared  in  state 
to  demand.  In  1S25  he  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  in  1C2T  be 
accompanied  Wolsef  on  bis  magnificent  em- 
bassy to  France ;  and  abont  this  time  he  pub- 
lished several  learned,  witty,  and  bitter  pam- 
phlets against  the  reformers.  He  succeeded  to 
the  lord  chancellorship  in  1S29,  after  the  fall 
of  Wolsey.  and  in  this  position  evaded  the  de- 
mand of  the  king  for  an  opinion  concerning 
bis  divorce  from  Queen  Ontharine.  The  chords 
that  he  was  over-zeolons  in  bis  official  efforts 
for  tbe  suppression  of  heresy  were  partially 
denied  in  hia  "  Apology,"  written  in  1688.  He 
coDitantty  refused  to  lend  his  authority  to  the 
king's  project  of  divorce  and  second  marriage ; 
and  after  holding  the  great  seal  for  two  and  a 
half  yearn,  he  determined  no  longer  to  coun- 
tenance by  his  official  position  measures  which 
he  disapproved,  and  obtained  permission  to 
resign.  In  his  house  at  Ohelsea  he  lived  in 
retirement,  making  reedy  for  evil  times.  Im- 
plicated in  the  alleged  imposture  of  Elizabeth 
Barton,  the  nun  of  Kent,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  inspired,  he  was  yet  in  the  investigation 
treated  leniently.  When  at  length  in  1684  he 
was  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  act  of 
snooewon  for  securing  the  throne  to  the  oS- 
spring  of  Anne  Boleyn,  he  refused,  and  was 
committed  to  the  tower  for  misprision  of  trea- 
son, where  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  with 
penniesion  to  receive  his  relatives  and  corre- 
spond with  his  friends.  A  deputation  then 
waited  on  him  to  nrge  his  ficknowledgmeut  of 
the  roynl  supremacy,  but  be  declined  to  an- 
swer. The  council  interrogated  him  again  and 
agtin  in  subsequent  interviews;  but  finally 
(Joly  1,  1685)  he  was  brought  to  the  l>ar  of 
the  high  commission  charged  with  traitorously 
Imagining  and  attempting  to  deprive  the  king 
of  bis  title  as  sapreme  bead  of  the  church.  He 
was  condemned,  and  returned  to  the  tower. 
On  the  morning  of  his  execution  be  dressed  in 
bii  most  elaborate  costame,  preserved  his  oom- 
-posnre  to  the  last,  and,  as  the  fatal  stroke  was 
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abotit  to  fall,  signed  for  a  moment's  dday 
while  be  moved  aside  bis  beaid,  murmuring: 
"Pity  that  should  be  cut;  that  has  not  com- 
mitted treason."  There  is  little  information 
concerning  the  style  of  Uore's  oratory.  In  his 
prose  writings,  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  vo- 
cabulary has  become  superannuated.  His  fras- 
mentary  "History  of  mcbard  III."  (1841)  is 
the  first  example  of  classical  English  prose. 
The  work  by  which  be  is  chiefly  known  is  bis 
Utopia,  published  in  Latin  (Lonvain,  1616; 
Bsael,  1618),  and  soon  translated  into  English. 
French,  Dutch,  and  Italian.  It  is  an  account 
of  an  imaginary  commonwealth  in  the  island 
of  Ubipia,  feigned  to  have  been  discovered 
by  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  from 
whom  More  learns  the  tale.  Society  there  is 
represented  as  free  from  indolence  and  ava- 
rice, Inxurj  and  want,  oppression  and  intoler- 
ance; and  the  ideas  Uiat  pervade  the  account 
are  in  advance  of  the  age  of  the  author.  The 
best  English  trandetion  is  by  Bishop  Burnet 
A  collection  of  More's  Latin  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Lonvain  in  1G68,  and  of  his  English 
works  at  London  In  1557.     There  ore  biogra- 

Shies  by  bis  son-in-law  Roper  (1626),  Boddes- 
en  (1662),  bis  great-grandson  Thomas  Uore 
(ITSS),  and  Sir  James  llackintosh  ("Cabinet 
CyclopBdia,"  1681). 
■OUi.  Bee  Pslofonhzsgs. 
■flBEiP,  Mia  fkltr,  a  French  general,  bom 
at  Horlaix,  Aug.  11,  1768,  died  at  Laun,  Bohe- 
mia, Bept.  2, 161B.  He  studied  law  at  Kennes, 
and  in  178T  whs  made  provost  of  the  school. 
He  supported  the  parliament  of  Brittany  in  its 
opposition  to  the  crown,  but  afterward  exerted 
hie  influence  against  it,  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  revolutionary  party  at  Bennes,  In 
1TS8,  at  the  bead  of  a  battalion  of  vo[Qnt«ers, 
he  joined  the  array  of  the  north,  was  made  a 
brigadier  general  in  17B3,  and  general  of  divi- 
sion in  1794.  Commanding  the  right  wing  of 
the  army  nnder  Pichegru,  he  b  ' 


the  ( 


luest  of   Holland. 


I   the 


campaign  of  ITSS  be  was  com  mend  er-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  defeated 
the  Austriaus  under  the  archduke  Charles  at 
Neresbeim,  Aug.  11,  and  penelrnted  to  the 
centre  of  Bavaria;  bnt  bearing  of  Jonrdan's 
defeat  at  Worsbnrg,  and  being  aware  that  the 
archduke  with  all  the  Austrian  forces  in  Qer- 
many  wss  falling  upon  bim,  he  made  a  mas- 
terly retreat  in  the  face  of  two  powerful 
armies,  so  that  on  arriving  in  Alsace  after  an 
orderly  march  of  29  days,  hia  own  force  was 
nnimpaired,  and  ho  had  IB  guns  and  2  standards 
taken  from  the  enemy,  and  nearly  7,000  prison- 
ers. In  the  following  year  he  recrossed  the 
Rhine  and  took  the  fortress  of  Eehl,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  news  of  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben.  He  was  suspected  on  account  of  his 
friendship  for  Pichegru,  end  for  18  months 
remained  out  of  service.  The  directorial  gov- 
ernment recalled  bim  in  the  day  of  danger. 
Sent  to  northern  Italy  under  Scherer,  who  left 
him  in  command  of  the  French  troops  when 
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everything  Beemed  to  be  lost,  he  was  defeated 
bj  Savaroff  at  OaBsano,  April  27,  ITHB,  and 
flieCDt«d  a  retreat  from  Uie  banks  of  the  Ad- 
da first  to  TDrlo,  and  then  to  Qenoa,  which, 
thoQgh  les3  famous,  ie  perhaps  more  admi- 
rable than  tbst  of  1796.  Ue  and  Maodonald 
were  superseded  hj  Joubert,  under  whom  Mo- 
reaa  consented  to  serve.  Juuhert  having  been 
killed  at  Novi,  Moreao  saved  the  remnant 
of  the  French  arm;.  He  had  in  the  mean 
white  been  appointed  commander  of  the  army 
on  the  Rhine.  Passing  through  Paris,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  and  assisted 
him  on  the  ISth  Brumaire  by  watching  over 
the  two  reluotaat  directors  who  were  kept 

S-isoners  in  the  Laiembourg  palace.  While 
onaparte  was  eiecutiag  the  campaign  which 
ended  with  the  victory  of  Marengo,  Morean, 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  April  25,  1800, 
bad  several  snooeesful  contests  with  the  Aus- 
trians,  drove  Gen.  Kray  across  the  Danube, 
won  the  deoisive  battle  of  HOchstAdt,  advanced 
as  far  OS  Munich,  and  on  July  IS  signed  the 
armistice  of  Parsdorf.  Austria  sbowing  a  dis- 
inclioation  to  a  deflaite  arrangement,  a  win- 
ter campugn  was  required.  Morean,  with 
100,000  men,  received  orders  to  cross  uie  Inn 
and  march  on  Vienna.  On  Dec.  8  he  met  the 
Anstrians  under  the  archduke  John  at  Hohen- 
linden,  where  he  won  a  brilliant  victory.  He 
then  rapidly  crossed  the  Ian,  the  Salzo,  and  the 
Traun,  defeated  the  arohdnke  Charles  at  Lam- 
bach,  occupied  Linz  on  the  Danube  and  Bteyer 
on  the  Enns,  and  was  within  two  days'  march 
of  Vienna  when  the  emperor  ooasented  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  first  consul,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Lnn6ville,  Feb.  0,  1801.  After 
his  return  to  Paris,  Morean  married ;  and  yield- 
ing to  the  influence  of  his  wife  and  mother-in- 
law,  who  persuaded  him  that  he  was  not  treated 
as  he  deserved  to  Im,  he  gave  free  expression  to 
his  discontent,  and  was  privy  to,  if  not  deeply 
concerned  in,  the  oonspiraoy  of  Georges  Ca- 
doudal  and  Pichegra  in  1804.  For  this  he  was 
sentenced  by  a  court  martial  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  which  Bonaparte  commuted  to 
exile.  Morean  came  to  the  United  States, 
bonght  an  estate  at  Morrisville,  Pa.,  on  the 
Delaware  river,  opposite  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursaits.  At  the  end 
of  nine  years  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  invited 
him  to  retnm  to  Enrope,  and  gave  him  a  flat- 
tering welcome.  He  was  induced  by  the  czar 
to  devise  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Franoe. 
He  became  a  bosom  companion  of  Alexander, 
was  near  him  at  the  battle  of  Dresden,  Ang. 
37,  1813,  and  was  advising  upon  a  certain 
manoeuvre  on  a  hill  near  RAcknitz,  when  a 
cannon  ball  from  Napoleon's  guard  broke  both 
his  legs.  He  was  carried  on  the  retreat  to 
Bohemia,  and  died  Ave  days  later.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  St.  Petersburg.  A 
monument  was  dedicated  to  him  in  Paris  in 
1819. — See  VU  politique,  mililaire  et  privie 
in  ghtiral  Moreau.  by  A.  de  Beauohamp  (6vo, 
Paris,  1814).    The  best  account  of  his  career  b 
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found  in  Thiers's  HiitoiTt  de  la  rholutionj^an- 
paUe  and  Hi»U>iT»  du  eontulat  et  de  Vempirt. 

HMtlBOIJSE,  a  F.  parish  of  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  Arkansas,  bounded  W.  by  the  Wash- 
ita, and  drained  by  Bartholomew  and  Bieut 
rivers;  area,  950  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  9,387, 
of  whom  6,373  were  colored.  It  has  an  un- 
dulating surface,  subject  to  inundation,  with  a 
fertile  soil  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  180,032  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  17,39» 
of  sweet  potatoes,  55,960  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
11,154  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  1,136 
horses,  1,325  mules  and  asses,  2,610  milch 
cows,  5,785  other  cattle,  2,570  ^eep,  and  10,- 
883  swine.     Capital,  Bastrop. 

MWEL  (Ft.  morUlt),  the  common  name  for 
morehella  eKui^nta,  an  edible  fungus  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  It  growa 
in  onjhards,  woods,  and  damp  pastures,  pre- 
ferring a  heavy  argillaceous  soil  to  a  sandy 
one,  and  is  especially  frequent  c     ' 


1  burnt  toil 


MonI  (UonbtUi  HenloDU). 

or  where  oinders  have  been  deported.  It  k 
nsually  about  4  in.  hiffh,  with  a  white,  cylin- 
drical, smooth  st«m;  the  pilens  or  cap  is  near- 
ly spherical,  sometimes  elongated,  and  adheres 
to  the  stem  by  it«  hose ;  its  surface  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  ribs  which  run  together 
irregularly  and  give  the  cap  the  appearance  of 
being  pitted  over  its  whole  surface ;  its  oolor 
is  a  pale  buff.  Morels  appear  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  though  they  are  less  gen- 
erally known  than  the  mushroom,  they  are  by 
some  more  highly  prized.  They  are  used  in 
cookery  for  flavoring  ragouts,  gravies,  Ac,  and 
are  also  eaten  stewed  in  the  same  manner  as 
mushrooms.  They  are  found  onrareooeasiona 
in  the  New  York  markets,  and  in  England, 
where  they  are  much  better  known,  they  are  sel- 
dom offered  for  sale  fresh.  Unlike  the  mush- 
room, the  morel  preserves  its  flavor  when  dried, 
and  in  that  state  it  is  an  article  of  commeroe. 
The  chief  supply  is  from  Germany ;  and  as 
the  plants  are  fonnd  most  abundantly  npon 
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oharr«d  Boil,  it  was  tbe  onitom  of  the  , 
to  encourage  their  growth  b;  aetting  fire  to 
the  woods,  a  practioe  now  prohibited  by  law. 
There  are  several  other  species  ot  morehella 
in  this  oonntry  and  Europe,  all  of  which,  ao- 
oording  to  Bome  authors,  are  edible,  while 
Berkeley  eajB  that  M.  temUib^a  is  of  aoubtful 
repDtation.  There  ii  do  record  in  the  princi- 
pal Enropean  horticultural  works  of  an^  at- 
tempts to  cnltivate  this  fnngoB,  bat  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  imitate  the  couditiODa  nnder 
which  it  grows  natorallj. 

■mSLIl,  an  iolaitd  city  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Miohoaoan  and  of  a  district  of 
its  own  name,  186  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Mexico ; 
pop.  officially  estimated  in  1860  at  80,000.  The 
city  stands  upon  a  rocky  hill  e,4SS  fL  above 
the  sea;  its  streets  are  wide  and  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  but  are  mostly  disfigured 
by  open  sewers.  On  one  side  of  the  Plaza  de 
loa  M&rtires,  the  largest  square,  stands  the  ca- 
thedral, and  the  other  sides  are  flanked  by  ex- 
tensive  arcades,  the  principal  bosiness  centre. 
The  eonstmotion  of  the  houses  is  remarkably 
substantial,  but  few  of  them  are  of  more  than 
two  stories.  The  cathedral  has  two  towers 
about  ZOO  ft  high.  The  government  palace 
has  a  handsome  exterior.  The  Ban  Nicolas 
oollege,  first  bnilt  in  the  10th  century,  and  re- 
oonBtrnotad  in  1868,  in  the  renaissance  style,  is 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  republic.  The 
numerons  convents  and  nunneries  were  sop- 
preesed  in  18&B,  and  the  buildings  are  for  t£e 
most  part  in  mini.  Water  is  supplied  by  an 
aqueduct,  constructed  in  1788,  8  m.  long,  with 
vast  and  lofty  arches,  and  of  impo^ug  aspect. 
The  bull  ring  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
spacious  in  Mexico.  There  are  two  asylams 
or  houses  of  refuge,  one  for  each  sex,  a  hos- 
pital, a  fine  prison,  two  or  three  barracks,  and 
two  cemeteries.  Besides  the  college  above 
mentioned,  including  departments  of  law, 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  agriculture,  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  schools  of  various 
grades.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  limited 
to  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  of  which  there 
are  two  factories,  one  having  63  looms  and 
employing SOO bands;  and^uaya^<«,adelicate 
fruit  preserve,  extensively  exported  to  Mexico. 
— TJie  city  was  founded  in  1541,  and  received 
the  name  of  Valladolid,  which  in  1628  was 
changed  to  that  of  Morelia,  in  honor  of  the 

fatriot  Jos^  Maria  Morelos,  who  as  well  as 
Curbide  was  a  native  of  the  place.  In  spite 
of  a  somewhat  insalobrious  climate,  periodical 
ianndations,  and  oocoMonal  eartbqnakea,  Mo- 
relia has  rapidly  increased  in  extent  and  im- 
portance; in  1BC6  it  bad  only  SO  streets,  and 
now  has  09.  It  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1863. 
KNUliJ,  Oiut  U,  See  Cabreea,  Rauos'. 
■OBOOS,  an  inland  state  of  Mexico,  bound- 
ed by  the  state  and  the  federal  district  of  Mex- 
ico, Puebia,  and  Guerrero ;  area,  1,887  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  ISSS,  121,008;  in  1B7S,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  ministry  of  public 
works,  147,089.     This  state,  wbiob  was  for- 
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merly  inclnded  in  that  of  Mexico,  forma  a  part 
of  the  S.  £.  slope  of  the  central  Uble  land, 
and  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  4,B0O  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and 
the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  one  of  the  highest 
points,  if  not  the  culminating  point,  of  North 
America,  is  on  the  N.  E.  boundary;  but  the 
highest  peaks  are  separated  by  plains  of  re- 
markable fertility.  Almost  the  wliole  country 
is  of  volcanic  formation.  The  cave  of  Caca- 
baomilpa,  near  the  village  of  the  seme  name, 
is  reported  one  of  the  most  carious  in  the 
world;  the  entrance  is  formed  by  an  arch 
76  ft.  high  and  160  wide;  in  the  interior  are 
vast  natural  divisions  or  comparijnents  called 
alona,  where  snow-white  stalactites  and  sta- 
lagmites abound,  resembling  obelisks,  palms, 
&C.  Nnmerone  streams  water  the  plains,  but 
the  Onemavaca  and  Ouautla,  tributaries  of  the 
Amacnsaque,  are  the  only  considerable  rivers. 
The  climate,  mild  in  the  north,  is  extremely 
hot  and  insalobrious  in  the  sonth ;  malignant 
fevers  and  endemic  dysentery  are  the  prevail- 
ing maladies.  The  staple  productions  ore  the 
sugar  cane  and  several  varieties  of  exqniedte 
fruits,  immense  gardens  being  laid  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  for  their  cultiva- 
tion. There  were  22  silver  mines  in  operation 
in  167E,  and  gold,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  lead, 
chalk,  and  kaolin  are  produced.  The  prin- 
(Ape!  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  ram  of  snperior  quality.  The 
sugar  loBDiifactured  in  1873  amounted  to  20,- 
478,200  lbs.,  and  the  molasses  to  8,682,311 
gallons.  There  were  in  the  state  ]84  public 
schools,  82  of  which  were  for  females,  with 
an  a^regate  attendance  of  7,271,  eiclndve  of 
86  enrolled  in  the  state  literary  institute  at 
Cnemavaca.  Morelos  is  divided  into  fire  dis- 
tricta,  and  the  chief  towns  are  Cuernavaoo, 
the  capital,  Cuautla  de  Morelos,  Yantepeo,  Jo- 
nscatepe,  and  Tete-Colo. 

WHULOS,  or  Mmkmtmm,  a  city  of  Mex- 
ico, capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  70  m.  6.  E.  of  Mon- 
terey; pop.  about  S,000.  The  town  is  8,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  old  portion  is  ruinous, 
but  the  modem  part  has  wide  and  regular 
streets,  substantial  buildings,  and  courtyards 
filled  with  trees  and  flowers.  Streams  of  pure 
water  flow  through  the  streets.  There  are  sev- 
eral oburohes,  three  public  schools,  and  manu- 
factories of  sugar,  mm,  agricultural  imple- 
ment, hardware,  silver,  and  hats.  The  original 
name  of  the  city  was  San  Mateo  del  PUon. 

IHMUUIS,  tmi  Bario,  a  Mexican  revolution- 
ist, bom  in  1780,  shot  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
Dec.  22,  1816.  He  was  curate  of  Nucupetero 
in  Valladolid,  and  in  October,  1810,  joined  the 
inaurgent  chief  Hidalgo  agEunst  the  Spaniards, 
reeeiving  a  commission  to  act  as  captain  gen- 
eral of  t£e  provinces  on  the  8.  W.  coast.  He 
set  out  with  five  negroes  to  conquer  Aca- 

Eolco,  which  was  strongly  garrisoned.  On 
is  march  he  was  joined  by  about  1,000  men, 
chiefly  negro  slaves,  with  whom  under  cover 
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of  oi^t  he  Bnrprised  and  sifniBUy  defeated  th^ 
Spaniftrdg,  Jon.  3S,  ISll.  His  anaj  at  length 
ftoqaired  discipline,  and  he  enooDDtered  the 
Bpanish  army  at  duuitla  Amilpaa,  Feb.  IQ, 
1813,  and  defeated  it  after  a  liard-fought  battle, 
in  which  the  rojalista  lo«t  fiOO  men.  A  second 
armj  iraa  sent  agoioat  him,  and  for  several 
weeks  he  was  benieged  in  CuaoUa,  from  which 
he  skilfnllj  withdrew  hia  troops  Ma;  3,  in  the 
faoe  of  a  greatly  superior  force.  Subsequent- 
ly he  won  aereral  victoriea,  c^tnrad  Onsaba, 
Tehuacan,  and  Oajaoa,  and  at  length  compelled 
Aoapnlco  to  sarrender,  Aog.  80,  1818.  In 
Deoember  of  the  same  year  he  marched  against 
VkUadolid,  bat  was  defeated  there  bj  Itarbide 
with  great  Iota.  From  this  time  he  raftered 
a  eooceosion  of  defeats,  till  on  Nov.  IS,  181S, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  after  a  gallant  ren»- 
tanoe  against  an  overwhelming  force,  and  was 
carried  to  Mexico,  tried,  and  executed.  lie 
died  with  the  utmost  composare. 

WmrO,  iijaitia,  a  Spanish  dramatist,  horn 
about  IttOO,  died  in  Toledo,  Oct.  SS,  1069.  He 
was  prominent  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  until 
the  last  13  years  of  his  life,  which  hepassed 
as  rector  of  the  hospital  d»l  r^fiiffio  of  Toledo. 
Ue  was  a  friend  and  imitator  of  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Oalderon.  His  works  oomprise  a  few  re- 
ligions and  heroic  plays,  and  some  serioas 
dramas.  His  most  popnlar  comedy,  Daden 
am  »l  detdea  ("Disdain  met  with  Disdun"), 
is  reckoned  among  the  fonr  classic  prodno- 
tioQS  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  was  adapted 
for  the  French  stage  by  HoliSre  {La  prineetM 
df&lide),  for  the  Italian  by  Oarlo  GoEzi  {La 
prineipata^filoto/a,  o  il  CantrmeUne),  and  for 
the  German  by  Joseph  Sohreyvogel  (West), 
nnder  the  title  of  Donna  Diana.  The  most 
nearly  complete  edition  of  his  comedies  was 
issued  between  16TS  and  1T03. 

MUnrO,  IL    See  Bontioiso. 

MMFIT,  QuapbtO,  an  American  chemist,  bom 
in  Hercnlaneum,  Mo.,  in  1630.  He  stodied  at 
Oolnmbian  college.  Washington,  D.  0.,  and 
sabsequently  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
ohemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof,  James  0. 
Booth  of  Philadelphia.  Ue  then  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  oommeroiol  chemioals.  In 
1B48  he  becune  oo-editor  with  Prof.  Booth  of 
tiie  "Encycloptediaof  Ohemistry."  Be  publish- 
ed numerous  sciantiflo  papers,  and  also  wrote 
A  report  to  the  United  States  ordnance  depart- 
ment on  gun  metal.  For  the  investigations 
to  which  this  latter  refers  he  established  a 
laboratory  at  the  Pikesville  arsenal,  Ud.,  and 
he  originated  the  chemical  department  of  the 
Maryland  institute.  From  1864  to  1808  he 
was  professor  of  analytical  and  applied  chem- 
istry in  the  university  of  Maryland,  which  post 
he  resigned  to  remove  to  New  York;  and 
since  18Si  he  bas  resided  in  London,  England, 
His  principal  works  are;  "  Applied  Ohemistry 
in  the  Mannfactore  of  So^s  and  Candles" 
(Philadelphia,  184T) ;  "  Ohemioal  and  Pharma- 
centioal  Manipnlations"  (1848);  "A  Report  of 
the  Progress  of  the  Ohemioal  Arts,"  prepared 
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with  Prof.  Booth  for  the  Smithsonian  instita- 
tion  (ISSl) ;  "Perfumery,  its  Mannfactnre and 
Use"  (1863-'&);  "Uldc  Soaps"  (London  and 
New  York,  1871);  and  "Mineral  Phosphates" 
(18TS).  The  last  two  are  elaborately  illDstrated. 

KHUliian,  Gtomul  BaltUi,  an  ItaUan  anato- 
mist, ham  m  Forii,  Feb.  2fi,  1663,  died  in 
Padua,  Dec.  6,  1771.  He  took  his  d^rm  oS 
M.  D.  at  Bologna,  in  ITll  became  profenor 
of  the  theory  of  physic  at  Padua,  and  in  ITIG 
professor  of  anatomy.  Ue  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  pathological  anatomy.  His  works 
inotode  Adwrtaria  Anatamiea  (8  vols,  4ki, 
Bologna  and  Padua,  1706-'1S),  enlarged  and 
pubbshed  under  the  title  of  Aazenaria  (hMtia 
(6  vols.,  Padua,  1741):  and  Da  StdibvM  et 
Gautu  Morborvm  ptr  Anatonun  IndagatU  (3 
vols,  fol.,  1761 ;  e  vols.,  Leipdo,  1897),  trans- 
lated into  various  languages. 

MHGU,  the  name  of  counties  in  10  of  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  K  county  of  West 
Virginia,  borderii^  8.  W.  on  Virginia,  separated 
from  Maryland  by  the  Potomac,  and  drained 
by  Oooapon  river ;  area,  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  4,816,  of  whom  IIS  were  oolorod.  The 
surface  is  monntoinona,  and  the  soil  li^t  and 
nnproductive  except  in  the  vaUeys.  There  ore 
large  deposits  of  iron  and  ooaL  Berkdey 
Springs  in  this  county  is  one  of  the  oldest  wa- 
tering places  in  the  United  States.  The  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  railroad  passe*  through  the 
county.  The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
37,607  bnshels  of  wheat,  68,142  of  Indian  com, 
19,S3fi  of  oats,  lO.Sie  of  potatoes,  7,6»4  lbs.  of 
wool,  41,188  of  butter,  and  1,996  tons  of  hoy. 
There  were  883  horses,  1,119  milch  cows,  1,408 
other  cattle,  3,SB8  sheep,  and  S,GS8  swine. 
Capital,  Bath.  n.  A  central  county  of  Geot^ia, 
bounded  E.  by  Appalachce  and  Oconee  rirera, 
and  drained  by  tueir  branches ;  area,  37S  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 10,698,  of  whom  7,0S8  wcro 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the 
soil,  based  on  limestone,  is  fertile.  Small  quan- 
tities of  gold  have  been  found,  and  there  are 
laige  granite  quarries.  The  oonnty  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Georgia  railroad.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  19,620  bushels  of  wheat, 
139,948  of  Indian  com,  14,836  of  oats,  8,019 
of  sweet  potatoes,  86,968  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
4,668  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  686  hotsea, 
721  mules  and  aases,  1,144  milch  cows,  1,97K 
other  cattle,  1,868  sheep,  and  8,763  swine. 
Capital,  Madison.  IIL  A  N.  county  of  Ala- 
bama, bounded  N.  by  the  Tennesee  river ; 
area,  730  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 13,187,  of  whom 
8,868  were  colored.  The  surface  Is  monntain- 
ous  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  Mem- 
phis and  Charleaton  rulroad  passes  throufth 
the  N.  W.  part.    The  chief  produotions  in  1870 

1  28,836  bushels  of  wheat,  888,883  of  In- 

oom,  17,701  of  oats,  19,802  of  sweet  po- 
tatoen,  4,889  bales  of  cotton,  6,747  lbs.  of  wool, 
70.88eof  batter,  and  11,877  gallons  of  sorghum 
molasses.  There  were  2,403  horses,  660  ranks 
asses,  3,944  milch  cows,  924  working  oxen, 
8,977  other  cattle,  4,963  sheep,  and  14,844 
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swine.  Capital,  Sonierville.  I?.  A  K.  E. 
oooDtj  of  Tennessee,  drained  hj  the  head 
streBms  of  Emory'g  riyer ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,V6S,  of  whon)  101  were  oulored. 
The  BDrf&ce  u  divenified  by  mountains  ouvered 
with  iarge  forasta.  There  ore  extenaive  beds 
of  coal.  The  chief  prodactiona  in  18T0  were 
62,042  baahela  of  Indian  com,  16,648  ot  oata, 
9,810  of  poUtoea,  7,044  Ibe.  of  tobacoo,  9,1ST 
of  wool,  29,326  of  batter,  and  486  tona  of  hay. 
There  were  616  horaea,  S40  mtloh  cowa,  2,861 
other  cattle,  i,!tli  sheep,  and  9,582  swine. 
Capita],  Wartbnrg.  T.  An  E.  connty  of  Ken- 
tniwy,  interseoted  by  Licking  river;  area,  808 
aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,976.  of  whom  44  were 
colored.  The  larface  ia  bitty,  and  the  eoil  in 
the  valleys  ia  rich.  Timber  u  abundant,  and 
iron,  coal,  aiom,  oopperaa,  and  oil  aprings  are 
fonnd.  The  chief  productions  in  16T0  were 
10,479  bnsbels  of  wheat,  226,761  of  Indian 
corn,  S4,lSe  otoata,  17,676  of  potatoes,  16,800 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  20,960  of  wool,  89,717  of  fant- 
ter,  and  1,036  tona  of  hay.  There  were  1,609 
faorsea,  662  milch  cowa,  1,090  working  oien, 
a,S49  oiher  cattle,  10,108  aheep,  and  8,086 
swine.  Capital,  Weat  Liberty.  VL  A  8.  E. 
county  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Uaskingnm 
river ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1870,  20,868. 
It  has  an  uneven  sarface,  and  a  rich  soil  based 
on  timestons.  Large  qaaotitlea  of  aalt  are  pro- 
cured. The  chief  prodnotioua  in  1870  were 
192,701  bnshela  of  wheat,  618,887  of  Indian 
com,  187,646  of  oats,  71,891  of  potatoea,  486,- 
126  Iba.  of  tobaooo,  813,873  of  wool,  6BS,4M 
of  butter,  and  20,400  tona  of  bay.  There  were 
6,687  horses,  6,796  miloh  cows,  11,068  other 
cattle,  78,009  ahe^  and  16,468  awine;  2niaDn- 
factories  of  agricnltiiral  implements,  7  of  cor- 
riagea  and  wagons,  3  of  ccal  oil,  12  of  aalt,  4 
tanning  and  currying  eatabliahments,  8  saw 
mills,  and  11  flonr  miijs.  Capital,  McConuella- 
ville.  TIL  A  oestral  connty  of  Indiana,  drained 
by  tiie  W.  fork  of  White  river  and  its  branobea ; 
area,  4fi8  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  17,628.  The 
snrface  in  uie  sonth  is  nneven,  in  other  parts 
level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Martinsville  railroads.  The  chief 
prodnctions  in  1870  were  388,181  bashels  of 
wheat,  1,188,289  of  Indian  com,  63,480  of  oata, 
48,402  of  potatoes,  ]  1,127  lbs.  of  tobacco,  61,471 
of  wool,  239,866  of  batter,  and  8,188  tons  of 
bay.  There  were  6,14S  horse^  4,876  milch 
COWS,  9,600  oUier  cattle,  20,909  sheep,  and 
84,606  swine;  90  mannfaotories  of  carriages, 
8  of  fnmltnre,  9  of  saddleir  and  hamesa,  1  of 
woollen  goods,  1  wool-carding  establishment, 
83  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  4  cnrrjing  establiah- 
ments,  and  0  flonr  mills.  Capital,  Martins- 
ville. TIIL  A  "W.  connty  of  Itiinois,  bonnded 
N.  W,  by  the  Illinois  river  and  drained  by  sev- 
eral creeks  which  afford  water  power ;  area, 
660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  28,468.  The  snrface 
consists  chiefly  of  rich  level  prairies,  diversified 
by  small  groves.  The  soil  is  a  deep  black  loam; 
coal  is  abundant.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Peoria, 
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Pekin,  and  Jackaonville,  the  Great  Westem, 
and  several  other  railroads.  The  chief  pro- 
dnctions in  1870  were  876,719  bushels  of  wheat, 
3,198,886  of  Indian  com,  198,724of  oats,  66,106 
of  putatoes,  77,166  of  wool,  296,798  of  bntter, 
and  20,071'  tons  of  hay.  There  were  10,880 
horses,  6,646  milch  cows,  80,800  other  cattle, 
16,040  sheep,  and  44,688  swine;  12  mannfao- 
tories of  agricultural  implements,  8  of  boots 
and  shoes,  6  of  brick,  26  of  carriages,  7  of  fur- 
niture, 8  of  saddjwy  and  harness,  2  of  cigars, 
2  of  woollen  goods,  and  11  flour  mills.  Capi- 
tal, Jackaonville.  DL  A  central  county  of  Mis- 
souri, bounded  8.  in  part  by  Oaage  river  and 
drained  by  aome  of  its  tributaries ;  area,  648 
sq.  m. ;  p^.  in  1870,  8,484,  of  wtiom  807  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  diverufied  and  in  some 
places  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile. Lead,  coal,  and  limestone  are  found. 
The  MissoDri  Psdflo  railroad  sliirts  the  N. 
border.  The  chief  productions  in  1670  were 
88,128  bnshels  of  wheat,  228,176  of  Indian 
com,  186,269  of  oata,  16,424  of  potatoes,  28,468 
Iba  of  wool,  41,886  of  bntter,  and  9,900  tone 
of  haj.  There  were  8,409  horses,  1,068  mnles 
and  asses,  2,771  milch  cowa,  6,680  other  cattle, 
10,866  sheep,  and  11,498  swine.  Capital,  Ver- 
aailles.  X.  A  N.  £.  connty  of  Utah,  watered  bj 
Weber  river  and  its  tributaries :  area,  600  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1670,  1,079.  It  is  crossed  by  tlte 
Union  Paciflo  railroad.  The  chief  resonroes 
are  sgricultnral,  bat  coal  and  iron  are  believed 
toeiist  Goldminesbavebeenrecentlyopened. 
The  chief  prodnctions  in  1670  were  12,960 
bnahela  of  wheat  and  8,060  of  potatoes.  The 
value  of  live  stock  was  (40,490.  There  were 
7  saw  mills.    Capital,  Morgan. 

MKGU,  DnkI,  an  American  general,  bom 
in  New  Jsrsey  in  1TS6,  died  in  Winchester, 
Va.,  Jnly  6,  1802.  In  early  life  he  removed  to 
Frederick  (now  Clarke)  co.,  Va.  In  1766  he 
joined  the  expedition  of  Brsddock  as  a  team- 
ster, and  for  some  real  or  fancied  indi)niity  to 
a  British  officer  received  600  lashes.  He  also 
reoeived  a  psinfnl  wound  which  disfigured  his 
countenanoe  for  life.  Be  worked  as  a  farmer 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  when,  in 
command  of  a  company  of  riflemen,  he  started 
for  Boston,  reaching  the  American  camp,  after 
a  march  of  600  miles,  in  tliree  weeks.  In  De- 
cember, 1776,  he  aocompanied  the  expedition 
of  Arnold  to  Quebec,  and  in  the  attack  on  that 
city  was  taken  prisoner.  Boon  after  hiareleaa«L 
toward  the  dose  of  1776,  he  was  ^pointed 
colonel  of  a  rifle  regiment  During  Washing- 
ton's retreat  tfa^oug^b  New  Jersey  in  177B  and 
the  ounpeign  in  the  aame  state  in  1777,  he  ren- 
dered valuable  services,  and  in  the  anmmer  of 
the  latter  year  Joined  Gates,  then  in  commsnd 
of  tbe  northern  army.  In  the  battle  of  Be- 
mus's  heights  Moigan's  riflemen  took  a  distin- 
guished part  Continuing  in  active  service  in 
the  north  until  the  snmmer  of  1 780,  he  was  then 
made  brigadier  general  and  traniferred  to  the 
sonth^m  army.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  Tarleton  at  the  Oowpens,  Jan.  17,  1781, 
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for  whioh  he  revived  a  g^ld  medal  from  oon- 
gresa,  and  followed  it  up  bj  a  series  of  well 
conceived  mantenvres  wbioh  serioiiHly  embsr- 
raaaed  Oomwaltis.  Before  the  close  of  the 
campaign  he  was  compelled  bj  ill  health  to 
retire  to  his  home  in  Virginia.  He  aided  in 
qnelling  the  whiskey  insarrection  In  Peunsyl- 
vania  in  1704,  and  was  a  member  of  oongreas 
from  179S  to  ITSS. 

■(WGAN,  Sir  Heirr,  a  British  bDcoaneer,  bom 
abont  163T,  died  in  Jamaica  in  1690.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  fanner  in  Wales,  beoame  a 
gfulor,  and  for  many  years  maintained  his  po- 
sition amon^  the  West  India  ialonds  ee  chief 
of  a  bost  of  pirates,  composed  of  adventorers 
from  ail  the  nations  of  Enrope.  From  his 
strongholds,  one  of  which  was  the  island  of  SL 
Catharine,  he  made  many  sncceesfnl  descents 
npon  the  Spanish  settlements  in  his  vicinity, 
and  at  sea  oaptnred  many  rich  prises.  The 
most  daring  of  these  expeditions  was  that  In 
which  he  captured  and  sacked  Fortobello  and 
Panama,  amasaing  a  large  fortmie.  (See  Bco- 
oAREiBS.)  He  t^terwu^  settled  in  Jamaica, 
where  he  was  made  a  marine  commissary  and 
knighted  by  Oharles  II. 

■OMUlf,  Lewis  Bmtj,  an  American  anthor, 
born  in  Ledyard,  Cayaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Not.  SI, 
1818.  He  graduated  at  Union  college  in  1840, 
and  stndied  law  at  Rochester,  where  he  began 
to  practise  in  1644,  and  where  he  still  resides. 
In  1604  he  retired  from  practice.  In  1B61  he 
pnblished  "The  Leagne  of  the  Iroqnois,"  a 
fall  and  accnrata  ooconnt  of  the  Six  Nations 
and  their  institations.  His  researches  among 
the  Iroqnois  led  him  to  observe  their  pecu- 
liar system  of  family  relationship,  whicn  he 
found  prevailed  also  among  the  tribes  of  the 
west,  and  of  which  in  his  ethnolo^cal  stadies 
he  discovered  nnmistakable  traces  oraong  the 
barbarous  nations  of  the  old  world.  This 
led  him  to  institute  inTestigations  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  by  means  of  letters  and  oiron- 
lara  addresaed  to  missionaries  and  to  United 
States  ministers  and  oonsnls.  The  results  of 
this  correspondence  were  embodied  in  "  Sys- 
tems of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Ra- 
man Family,"  pnblished  by  tlie  Smithsonian 
institution  in  1870,  which  Sir  John  Lnbbock 
prononnoed  "  one  of  ttie  most  Tatuable  con- 
tributions to  ethnological  science  which  have 
appeared  for  many  years."  In  1868  Mr,  Mor- 
^n  published  "The  American  Beaver  and  his 
Works,"  the  resnlt  of  much  observation  of  the 
beaver  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Superior. 
In  18S1  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
osaemblv,  and  in  1868-'9  a  state  senator. 

KiWGlN.  L  Sytaer  (Owbhsoh),  lady,  on 
Irish  authoress,  bom  about  1783,  died  in  Lon- 
don, April  13,  1869.  Her  father  was  an  actor, 
and  a  man  of  conuderable  literary  acquire- 
ments. Id  1T97  she  published  a  volume  of  po- 
eeis,  followed  by  two  tales,  "St.  Clair"  (1804) 
and  "The  Forice  of  St.  Dominick (1805),  and 
a  novel,  "The  Wild  Irish  Girl "  (1806),  of  which 
seven  editions  were  printed  in  two  years.    In 
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1607  appeared  her  "  Patriotic  Sketches  of  Ire- 
land "  and  "  The  Lay  of  an  Irish  Harp,  or  Uet- 
rical  Fragments."  In  March  of  the  same  yeor 
her  comic  opera,  "  The  First  Attempt,  or  the 
Whim  of  a  Moment."  was  brought  out  with 
great  snooess  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  DubUn.  In 
laOD  she  pnblished  "Woman,  or  Ida  of  Ath- 
ens;" and  in  1811  "The  HissionaTy."  In  leiS 
she  was  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Mor- 
gan, with  whom  she  subsequently  travelled 
over  various  parts  of  Europe,  residing  for  con- 
uderable  periods  in  France  and  Italy.  Among 
the  results  of  her  travels  were  a  review  of  the 
social  state  of  France  (4to,  London,  1817),  and 
a  similar  work  on  Italy  (3  vols,  ilvo,  1S21X 
both  of  which  caused  mnch  controversy.  The 
popolarity  of  these  works  introduced  the  an- 
thoress  to  the  fashionable  and  literary  circlet 
of  England.  Among  her  remaining  works 
were  her  novels,  "  O'Donnell "  (1814),  "  Flor- 
ence Maearthy"  (1816),  "The  Life  and  Timea 
of  Salvator  Rosa"  (1834),  " Absent«eism " 
(1826),  and  "The  O'Briens  and  the  O'Floher- 
tys  "  (1827) ;  "  Book  of  the  Bondoir,"  oontain- 
ii^  several  antobiographioal  sketches  (18SQ); 
>> Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Ute"  (1888); 
"  The  Princess,  or  the  B6gnine,"  written  dnring 
a  visit  to  Belgium  (18SS) ;  "  Woman  and  her 
Master  "  (1840) ;  and  "  Passages  from  my  An- 
tobiography"  (1868).  Lady  Morgan  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  'conversationista  of  her 
time.  Bhe  passed  her  last  years  at  her  reri- 
deace  in  London,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pen- 
sion of  £800.— See  W.  J.  FiUmrtrick's  "Friends, 
Foes,  and  Adventnres  of  Lady  Morgan  "  (Dub- 


London  about  1783,  died  there,  Ang.  S8,  1843. 
He  was  ednoated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and 
in  1 809  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  removed 
to  Ireland,  hnving  a  plaoe  under  government 
as  a  commissioner  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  was 
knighted  in  1811,  and  in  1812  married  Uise 
Owenson.  Boon  afterward  he  relinqnished 
his  profession  for  the  pnrsait  of  literature,  and 
was  an  industrious  oontribntor  to  periodicals. 
He  is  the  anthor  of  "  Sketches  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Life"  (1818),  and  "Sketches  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Morals "  (1822),  and  published  in 
conjunction  with  his  wife  a  collection  of  eauys 
and  miscellanies  entitled  "  The  Book  without 
a  Name"  (1841).  He  furnished  four  appen- 
dices to  Lady  Morgan's  first  work  on  France. 

JKOGlIf,  WMuk    See  Anti-Mabohbt. 

MmfilMi.    See  Fata  Moboaka. 

■ORGIHAIIC  MIUUGE  (Ang.-Sos.  morgan 
ff'fu,  Ger.  MorgtTigahe.  morning  gift  or  dowry), 
the  term  for  a  marriage  concluded  between  a 
man  of  superior  and  a  woman  of  inferior  ronl^ 
in  which  it  is  stipnlated  that  the  tatter  and  her 
children  shall  be  entitled  neither  to  the  rank 
nor  to  the  possessions  of  the  hnsband,  the 
dowry  (mommg  gift)  being  in  lien  of  all  other 
privileges.  Mturriages  of  this  kind  are  not  in- 
frequent in  the  princely  houaea  of  Germany, 
and  one  of  the  most  noted  was  that  of  King 
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Frederick  WtUiam  in.  of  PnisaU  with  tbe 
counteaa  Au^ste  Ton  Harr&ch,  who  thereupoa 
received  tbe  title  of  princess  of  liegnitz. 

MMtCUTIM,  a  hill  in  Switzerknd,  about  & 
m.  W.  of  Rothenthana,  on  tbe  mai^n  of  the 
lake  of  ^eri,  and  on  the  E.  border  of  the  cau- 
toQ  of  Zag,  memorable  as  the  Boene  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Not.  le,  181G,  in  which  a  bodj-  of  1,400 
Swiaa  mouDtaineera  from  Schwyts,  Uri,  and 
17Dt«rw^den,  ill  armed  and  andiscipUned,  to- 
tall;  Tanqnished  an  Anetrian  arinj  of  20,000 
under  the  dnke  Leopold.  The  hill  overlooks 
a  narrow  pasa  between  it  and  the  late.  When 
the  Anatrians  liad  entered  this  pass,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Swis)  hurled  down  upon  them 
immense  maases  of  rock,  which  killed  manj 
and  threw  the  cavdrj  into  confasioa ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Bwisa,  stationed  at  the  end  of 
the  pass,  then  charged  them,  and  but  few 
escaped.  This  was  tho  first  Tictory  achieved 
by  tLe  Swiss  in  their  stmggte  for  freedom.  A 
chapel  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  which 
serriee  is  performed  annnall;  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle. 

■HflEKBITOT,  CfeiMtai,  a  German  painter, 
born  in  Hamburft  in  1606,  died  Feb.  26,  186T. 
Ilia  parents  were  poor,  and  he  began  life  as 
assistant  of  an  einibitor  of  panoramas.  In 
]8S8  he  WHS  admitted  to  the  school  of  punt- 
ing of  Bendiien,  and  in  1837  he  exhibited  bis 
first  work,  "Oaks  near  a  Swamp,"  which  pro- 
cared  for  him  a  small  stipend  from  the  govern- 
ment. He  spent  some  time  in  HoIst«in,  ex- 
plored Korwaj,  attended  the  academy  nf  fine 
arts  at  Copenhagen,  and  settled  in  Monich  in 
18S0,  choosing  the  "Heath  of  Lttneburg"  as 
the  theme  of  his  first  work  in  that  city.  He 
produced  exqnieite  landscapes  of  tbe  monn- 
talna  of  Berchtesgaden  and  Salzbnrg,  of  the 
romantic  castles  of  Alsace  and  the  Vosges 
monntains,  of  Lakes  Stamberg  and  Cbiem,  and 
of  Heligoland.  His  pietares  of  moonlight  and 
stormy  nights  on  Heligoland  are  r^arded  as 
his  masterpieces.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
exhibited  in  Paris  a  new  painting  of  the  heath 
of  Lfinebarg.    He  also  eioelled  in  etching. 

M0B6BHI,  Irihae  SuOt,  an  Italian  engraver, 
bom  in  Florence,  June  19,  ITSS,  died  there, 
April  8, 1886.  He  was  instmcted  by  hie  father, 
an  engraver,  and  at  SO  years  of  age  executed 
a  series  of  seven  plates  representing  masks 
from  the  carnival  of  Naples  of  1778.  He  was 
then  placed  in  the  school  of  Volpato  in  Rome, 
and  in  1761  married  the  only  danghter  of  his 
roaster.  In  1787  he  produced  his  engraving  of 
Gnido's  "  Aorora."  He  visited  Naples  in  17B0, 
and  removed  in  1793  to  Florence,  where  he 
opened  a  public  school  of  engraving.  Bis  first 
important  work  in  Florence  was  the  print  of 
Raphael's  Madonna  dtlla  ttggieln^  and  in  179C 
he  oommenoed  the  Madonna  del  taceo  of  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  and  the  "Transflgnration"  of 
Raphael,  the  latter  his  most  elaborBt«  work, 
completed  in  1112.  But  this  is  considered  less 
mentorioQS  thsn  his  print  of  the  "  Last  Bup- 
per  "  after  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  tbe  early  impres- 
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rions  of  which  (1800)  are  among  the  most  pre- 
cious productions  of  his  graver.  According  to 
his  pupil  NioolA  Palmenni,  to  whom  he  gave 
impressions  of  every  plate  from  the  first  out- 
line to  the  finished  proof,  Morghen  executed  7S 
portraits,  many  of  which  were  of  living  per- 
sonages besides  the  great  poets  and  painters  of 
Italy,  47  Biblical  and  religions  pieces,  44  his- 
torical and  mytholo^cal  pieces,  24  views  and 
landscapes,  and  18  vignettes  end  crests.  The 
Palmerini  collection  of  his  prints  w  as  purchased 
by  the  dnke  of  Buckingham  for  £1,200. 

MOMWE  (from  the  Languedocian  laorga,  a 
repulsive  face),  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of 
dead  bodies  of  unknown  persons,  with  a  view 
to  their  identification.  Such  establishments 
existed  in  Paris  aa  early  as  the  ITth  century, 
in  connection  with  prisons.  The  one  in  tbe 
Ch&telet  was  sncceeded  in  1804  by  a  separate 
establisbinent,  which  was  enlarged  in  18S0 ; 
but  this  proving  inadequate,  ano^er  was  open- 
ed in  1866  close  by  the  Seine,  behind  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame.  It  consists  of  a  central 
pavilion  and  two  winga.  The  dead  are  placed 
mside  a  glazed  partition,  on  slabs  of  marble, 
and  streams  of  water  and  other  means  are  em- 
ployed to  delay  decomposition.  The  average 
period  of  exhibition  is  24hours,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  bodies  are  recognized.  When 
there  is  evidence  of  death  by  violence,  the 
bodies  are  examined  in  the  dissecting  room. 
The  burial  of  the  nnrecogniied  and  poor  is  at 
the  public  expense  in  special  lots  in  the  ceme- 
teries. The  effects  not  claimed  by  relatives  are 
retuned  for  rix  months.  The  following  table 
shows  tbe  number  exposed  in  ten  years : 
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Bendea  these,  there  were  94  fragments,  898 
fcetoses,  and  107  new-bom  infants;  the  num- 
ber of  the  last  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  in  consequence  nf  the  suppression  of 
deposit  boxes  in  foundling  hospitals.  In  the 
whole  nnmher  there  were  1,T6B  soicidea,  most 
of  them  recovered  from  the  Seine.  A  majority 
of  these  were  natives  of  Paris,  of  the  poorest 
classes.  The  annual  average  is  about  250  adult 
males  and  60  females,  bnt  is  much  larger  in 
time  of  epidemics  and  disturbances.  It  has 
been  exceptionally  targe  since  the  Franco-Qer* 
man  war,  tbe  suicides  increasing  from  S67  in 
1878  to  660  in  1878,  and  to  nearly  1,000  in 
1874.— The  morgue  in  New  York  was  estab- 
lished in  Jnne,  1666.  It  is  on  the  grounds  of 
Bellevne  hospital,  and  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  warden  of  the  hoapital,  a  keeper,  and  an 
assistant  As  soon  as  a  corpse  is  brought  in, 
a  full  account  of  its  recovery,  when  and  where 
found,  a  deecription,  and  oljier  particulars  are 
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reoordad.  Nottoe  is  sect  to  the  coroner,  and 
if  there  are  indications  of  a  violent  death  the 
case  ia  reported  to  the  superintendent  of  po- 
lice. Rooognized  bodies,  by  permissiDn  of  the 
coroner,  are  removed  bj  friends;  those  un- 
reoognized  are  exposed  on  niarbla  slabs,  under 
streams  of  water,  for  72  hours,  or  less  at  the 
disBretion  of  the  warden.  Photo^aphs  are 
taken  for  the  inspection  of  persons  in  search 
of  mis^ng  friends.  The  clothing  is  exhibited 
80  days,  and  kept  a  year.  Unreoognized  bodies 
are  baiied  in  the  oitjt  cemeter;  on  Hart's  isl- 
and, and  nambera  and  records  permit  their 
identification  and  removal.  In  no  case  is  a 
corpse  devoted  to  dissection.  On  the  first  day 
of  each  month  the  warden  makes  a  detailed 
report  of  all  bodies,  identified  or  not,  to  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities  and  correc- 
tion. From  Jane,  1866,  to  Oct  IB,  J87*,  1,283 
bodies  were  received,  of  which  more  than  one 
half  were  recogniMd  and  removed  by  friends. 
Nearly  three  fourths  were  bodies  of  persona 


a  brought  from  the  rivers  to  the  morgne 
127  males  and  17  females,  of  whom  101  usleB 
and  11  females  were  fonnd  in  May,  June,  July, 
and  Angast,  leaving  but  28  males  and  6  females 
for  the  five  colder  months.  Bnt  in  New  York, 
as  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  the  warm  months 
are  aeleoted  by  suicides  who  drown  them- 
selve*.  A  considerable  number  of  those  who 
are  drowned  purposely  or  by  acmdent  or  are 
mardered  and  thrown  into  the  East  or  North 
river,  are  not  raeovered,  but  are  carried  away 
by  Uie  ttde.  Of  infants  dead  from  negleot  or 
other  causes  at  time  of  birth,  and  of  foatoses, 
only  a  few  are  taken  to  the  morgne. — The 
morgae  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  erected  in 
1870  at  a  cost  of  $85,000,  and  is  the  most 
complete  bailding  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
It  is  in  Willoughby  street,  in  the  rear  of  the 

6Uj  and,  with  every  oanvenienoe  for  the  ei- 
bition  and  preservation  of  bodies,  contains 
rooms  for  post-mortem  examinations,  a  large 
jurors'  eonrt  room,  which  can  be  used  as  a 
cht^iel  for  fanerals,  and  residenoe  rooms  for 
the  keeper  and  his  family.  It  is  onder  the 
supervision  of  the  coroners.  The  rules  and 
regulations  are  sabstantially  those  of  the  New 
York  morgue.  Uinnte  descriptions  of  the 
nnreoognized  are  published  in  two  of  the  city 
newspapers.  In  no  case  is  a  corpse  given  up 
for  dissection  till  every  means  of  identification 
has  been  eihaasted.  The  nnml)er  of  bodies 
averages  160  a  year,  more  than  half  of  them 
drowned,  and  there  is  in  addition  an  annual 
average  of  about  50  dead  infants  and  fcetuses. 
The  namlier  of  bodies  recognized  and  removed 
by  friends  in  fonr  years  is  as  follows;  63  in 
1871,  91  in  1872,  143  in  1878,  and  46  to 
Sept  I,  1874.  In  1874,  to  the  same  date,  101 
bodies,  some  of  them  recognized,  were  buried 
from  the  morgue  at  pnblie  expense. — The 
morgne  in  Ohioago,  III.,  is  on  the  gronnds  of 
the  Oook  county  hospital,  and  was  opened 


Jnnel,  1872.  It  is  in  charge  of  tlie  warden  of 
the  hospital,  under  the  sapervision  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  medical  director  of  pablio 
charities.  The  rules  and  regulationa  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  New  York  morgue. 
A  law  which  went  into  effect  July  1,   1874^ 

Sennits  the  devotion  of  unrecognized  bodies  t« 
issectjon.  The  receipt  of  bodies  has  l>eeu  as 
follows:  70  males  and  7  females  in  1872,  94 
males  and  9  females  in  1673,  and  102  males 
and  11  females  to  Oct  S,  18T4.  Of  these,  8S 
were  infants  dead  from  ne^ect  or  other  causes 
at  time  of  birth,  and  there  were  in  addition  6 
fcetuses.  Of  261  deaths  in  three  years,  lOS 
were  caused  by  drowning,  63  by  railway  aoca- 
dents,  23  by  snioide,  and  81  resulted  from 
other  causes;  and  212  bodies  were  recognized. 
—The  morgue  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  opeikred  in 
1651,  near  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital, 
and  is  in  charge  of  an  undertaker.  A  coroner 
is  called  to  determine  whether  deaths  are  by 
violence,  suicide,  or  accident.  Bodies  are  ex- 
posed 48  hours  or  longer,  asd  descriptions  are 
recorded,  garments  exhibited  and  preserved, 
and  notices  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  bat  no 
photographs  are  taken.  Unclaimed  bodies  are 
buried  at  public  ezptense.  Statute  law  forbids 
devoting  unknown  bodies  to  dissection.  Re- 
ports are  made  to  the  city  registrar.  About 
100  bodies  are  annnally  received,  and  abont 
two  thirds  of  them  are  recognized.  No  infsols 
are  sent  to  the  morgue,  unless  inquests  are 
necessary;  they  are  delivered  to  the  city  un- 
dertaker for  burial.^An  ordinance  adopted  In 
Bt  Louis,  Mo.,  in  &ept«mber,  1 874,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  moi^e  in  that  city. 

MOKHOF,  DaAl  fleerg,  a  German  scholar, 
bom  in  Wismar,  Feb.  6,  1689,  died  in  Lnbeok, 
Jane  80,1691.  He  became  professor  of  poetry 
at  Rostock  in  1660,  and  at  Kiel  in  1660,  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  1678,  and  Ubrarian  in  1680. 
He  was  a  volnminons  anthor,  and  bis  principal 
work,  Polyhiitor,  part  of  which  appeared  in 
his  lifetime  (Lubeok,  1688),  was  published 
complete  in  1704,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a 
standard  work  on  nniversal  literature. 

IHHU^  MmM.    See  Jerusalem. 

■OBIES,  itrnm,  an  English  author,  bom 
about  1780,  died  m  Brighton,  March  SO,  1849. 
He  studied  the  oriental  languages,  spent  about 
six  years  {1610~'16)  in  Persia  as  secretary  of 
legation  and  minister  plenipotentiwy,  and  pub- 
lished "  Travels  in  Perda,  Armenia,  and  Asia 
Minor  to  Constantinople"  (London  1813);  "A 
Second  Journey  through  Perria,  Armenia,  and 
Asia  Minor"  (1618);  and  a  series  of  novek, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  is  "  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Hajji  Baba"  (6  vols.,  I8a4~'8>. 
Among  his  other  works  are  ''Zohrab,  or  the 
Hostage"  (1632),  "  Ayesha,  the  Maid  of  Kars" 
(1834),  and  "The  Mirza"  (1S41),  all  illnstrfr- 
tions  of  Persian  life. 

■fttnif  Einid,  a  German  poet,  horn  at 
Lndwigslust,  Wfirtemberg,  Bept  6,  1804,  died 
June  4,  18T5.  He  studied  in  Stuttgart,  pre- 
pared liinuelf  at  Uraoh  and  Tabiogen  for  ttw 
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ministry,  and  won  for  a  while  a  pastor.  Bat 
ill  health  impelled  hia  retirement,  and  be  waa 
a  teacher  at  SCuttgart  till  1B66.  He  was  one 
of  the  beat  of  the  Svabian  poeta,  and  mad* 
excellent  tranaUtionB  of  Anaorean  and  Theoo- 
ritns.  His  works  inelade  MaUr  IfolUn,  a 
noTel  (Stuttgart,  1B82);  GedUhU  (1688;  4th 
ed.,  16BT);  IdylU  torn  liodente  (IBM;  2d  ed., 
IBGS)  ;  Da*  Stvttgarter  Hutaelm^nlein,  a 
fairy  tale  (1858) ;  Vier  Eredhlvngm  ;  and  Mt- 
tart  a^f  der  Beiu  nueA  Proff,  a  novel  (1SC6). 
Idohner  set  to  masic  his  opera  J}m  EtgmbrSr 
doTj  and  Hetecb  and  F.  Kanffmanr  many  of 
hia  Bouga  and  ballads. 

imUEK,  the  name  of  a  portion  of  the  SIhtic 
popnlation  of  Dalmatia  ana  the  adjoining  mar- 
itime diBtricto  of  Anstro-Hnnvary.  They  are 
stdlf nl  mariners,  and  form  a  large  portion  of 
the  aailorB  in  the  Anatrian  nary.  The  ooaat  of 
the  Adriatic  between  Oarlopago  and  Zengg  is 
from  them  called  Horlacca,  and  the  strut  be- 
tween it  and  the  islands  of  Veglia,  Ajb«,  and 
Pago  the  Btrwt  of  Morlacco. 

■OBLUD,  fiHise,  an  Ei^Iish  painter,  bom 
in  London  abont  1T64,  died  there,  Oct.  29, 
1804.  Hia  father  was  an  artist,  under  whose 
direction  he  made  pictures  and  drawings  for 
sale.  When  21  he  left  his  father's  hoose  and 
porsned  his  art  alone,  reaching  the  fall  ma- 
tarity  of  hia  powers  aboat  1790,  after  -which 
period  he  gave  himself  np  to  intemperance  and 
profligacy.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his 
nfe  he  was  seldom  sober,  and  painted  only  to 
snpply  hia  actnal  necessities.  Many  of  his 
later  works  were  executed  in  sponging  houses, 
in  one  of  which  be  died.  His  subjects  were 
generally  selected  from  low  life,  and  he  ao- 
qoired  an  astonishing  skill  inpainting  domestic 
animals,  especially  pigs.  He  was  also  Tery 
anoceasful  in  delineating  the  more  common 
HpodeB  of  English  landscape.  His  execotion 
deteriorated  greatly  toward  the  close  of  hia  life, 
but  his  pictures  were  nevertheless  in  snch  de- 
mand that  a  regular  manufactory  of  imitations 
of  them  waa  eatablished  by  his  brother  Henry. 

■OUET,  ■ntT)  Bn  English  anthor,  born  in 
Lond(»i,  Sept.  IS,  leSS.  He  was  sent  to  a 
Moravian  school  at  Kenwied  on  the  Rhin^ 
and  graduated  at  King's  collie,  London,  where 
he  established  and  edited  the  "King's  College 
Magazine."  He  practised  medicine  in  Shrop- 
shire from  184S  to  1848.  Begmning  in  1847, 
be  baa  published  nnmerons  papers  on  public 
health.  From  1861  to  1857  he  was  Dickens's 
aanstant  in  editing  "Household  Words,"  and 
from  1S56  to  1869  joint  editor  of  the  London 
"  Examiner,"  of  which  he  was  sole  editor  from 
18S9  to  1864.  In  1869  he  became  professor 
of  English  literature  in  Eing's  college,  and  in 
18S6  in  University  oolite.  He  was  the  most 
active  promoter  of  the  assooiation  formed  in 
1869  for  the  edncation  of  women  in  conneo- 
lion  with  the  latter  institntion.  Hia  principal 
publications  in  book  form  are:  "The  Dream 
of  the  Lily  Bell,"  tales  and  poems  (lft«); 
"Sonriae  in  Italy,"  poema,  and  "Tracts  npon 
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Health,  for  Cottage  Ciroolation"  (1847);  "A- 
Defence  of  Ignorance"  (ISfil);  "Life  of  Ber- 
nard Palissy  of  Baintes  "  (2  vols.,  1862) ;  "  Life 
of  Jerome  Cardan"  (1BC4);  "Life  of  Henry 
OomeliuB  Aerippa "  (ISfiBJ ;  "  Gossip  and 
Memoirs  of  fiarthulomew  Fair"  (1867);  "A 
History  of  English  Literature  "  {3  parts  pnb- 
lisbed,  1834  and  1867,  the  first  devoted  to 
writers  before  Chaucer,  the  second  reaching 
from  Chaucer  to  Dunbar);  "Steele  and  Ad- 
dison's Spectator,  original  and  corrected  texts" 
(1868) ;  "  Tables  of  English  Literature " 
(1870);  "0I6ment  Marot,  and  other  Stndies" 
(1871);  and  "A  First  Sketch  of  Eogliah  Lit- 
erature" (8  vols.,  1878). 

■WLET,  Jaha,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
Blackburn,  Lancashire,  Deo.  24,  1S8S.  He 
graduated  at  Lincoln  coU^e,  Oxford,  in  1869, 
early  became  a  contributor  to  the  "  Saturday 
Review,"  and  in  1867  succeeded  George  Henry 
Lewes  aa  editor  of  the  "Fortnightly  Review." 
He  published  "Edmund  Burke,  a  Historical 
Study,"  in  1807,  "Critical  Miscellanies,"  in- 
cluding essays  on  De  Haistre,  Oondorcet,  Oar- 
lyle,  and  Byron,  in  1871,  and  in  the  latter  year 
^so  a  volume  oo  Voltaire.  In  April,  1872,  he 
delivered  at  the  London  royal  institution  a  lec- 
ture on  Rousseau,  which  was  afterward  elabo- 
rated into  two  volames  (1678).  In  1878  he  de- 
livered a  series  of  lectures  on  "  The  Limits  of 
the  Historic  Method."  In  that  year  also  be  waa 
active  in  reeisfing  the  educational  system  intro- 
duced by  the  Gladstone  government,  because 
of  its  denominational  character,  and  published 
"  The  Struggle  for  National  Education."  His 
latest  work  is  "On  Oompromise"  (1874). 

IHtUfT,  ntBai,  an  English  composer,  died 
In  London  at  an  advanced  age  abont  1004.  He 
graduated  as  a  bachelor  of  music  at  Oxford  in 
1688,  and  was  made  gentleman  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's chapel  in  1692.  He  was  a  pupil  of  WiU 
liam  Birde  and  a  student  of  the  forms  of  the 
Italian  madrigal  writers.  His  works  consist 
of  canzonets,  madrigals,  anthems,  and  church 
services.  In  imitation  of  Oiovanelli,  who  bad 
employed  87  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
composers  to  write  madrigals  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Morley  obtained  from  English 
composers  24  madrigala  in  m-aise  of  Queen 
EUzabeUi  under  the  name  of  Oriana,  entitling 
the  collection  "The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  to 
five  and  six  voices,  composed  by  divers  several 
authors,  newly  published  by  Thomas  Morley, 
Baoh.  of  Musicke  and  Gentieman  of  her  Maj- 
esty's honorable  Chapell "  (1601).  Among  the 
composers  represented  in  this  collection  were 
John  Milton,  father  of  the  poet,  Wjlbye,  and 
Benet.  Morley  wrote  also  a  treatise  of  mnoh 
value  entitled  "  A  Plains  and  Easie  Introduc- 
tion to  Practical  Musicke." 

MOBMMS,  or  Utter  Day  Satab,  a  sect  founded 
by  Joseph  Smith,  who  waa  bora  at  Bharon, 
Vt.  in  1606,  and  waa  killed  at  Carthage,  HL, 
in  1844.  (See  Sinrei,  Josbph.)  According  to 
his  own  aeoount,  Smith  at  about  the  age  of 
16,  while  living  with  hi*  father,  who  waa  a 
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fanner  in  Ontario  (now  Waj-ne)  co.,  N.  T.,  be- 
gan to  have  visions.  On  the  night  of  8ept.  SI, 
1828,  the  angel  Moroni  appeared  to  him  three 
times,  informing  him  tliat  tiod  had  a  work  for 
him  to  do,  and  that  a  record  written  upon  gold 
plates,  and  giving  an  ocGOant  of  the  ancient 
inhabit&nta  of  America  and  the  dealings  of 
God  with  them,  was  deposited  in  a  pardonlar 
place  in  the  earth  (a  hill  in  Manchester,  On- 
tario CO.,  N.  Y.),  and,  with  the  record,  two 
transparent  atones  in  silver  bows  like  specta- 
cles, which  were  ancientlj'  called  the  Urim 
and  Tbnmmim,  on  looking  through  which  the 
golden  plates  would  become  intelligible.  On 
Mept.  22,  leST,  the  angel  of  the  Lordplaoed  in 
Smith's  hands  the  platee  and  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim.  The  plates  were  nearly  8  in.  long 
by  7  in.  wide,  and  a  little  tlunner  than  ordi- 
narj  tin,  and  were  bound  together  b^  three 
rings  running  through  the  whole.  Altogether 
the;  were  aboat  6  in.  thick,  and  were  neatl; 
engraved  on  each  side  with  hieroglyphics  in  a 
language  called  the  reformed  Egyptian,  not 
then  known  on  the  earth.  From  these  plates 
Smith,  sitting  behind  a  blanket  hung  across 
the  room  to  keep  the  sacred  records  from  pro- 
fane eyes,  read  off,  with  the  aid  of  tbe  stone 
spectacles,  the  "Book  of  MormoD,"  or  Golden 
Bible  as  he  sometimes  called  it,  to  Oliver  Oow- 
dery,  who  wrote  it  down  as  Smith  read  it.  It 
was  printed  in  1830,  in  a  volume  of  several 
hunib^  pages.  Appended  to  it  was  a  state- 
ment signed  by  Oliver  Oowdery,  David  Whit- 
mer,  and  Martin  Harris,  who  had  become  pro- 
fessed believers  in  Smith's  supernatural  pre- 
tensions, and  are  called  by  the  Mormons  "the 
three  witnesses."  They  said:  "We  declare 
with  words  of  Bobarness  that  an  angel  of  God 
oame  down  from  heaven,  and  he  bronght  and 
Iwd  before  oar  eyes  that  we  beheld  and  saw  the 
plates  and  the  engravings  ^lereon."  Several 
years  afterward  all  three  of  these  witneaeea  qnar- 
relled  with  Smith,  renounced  Mormonism,  and 
avowed  the  falsity  of  their  testimony.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  appearance  of  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
mon "  many  of  Smith's  neighbors  testified  that 
he  had  repeatedly  made  contradictory  state- 
ments about  tbe  plates  and  the  Golden  Bible. 
The  "Book  of  Mormon  "  is  a  cotleotion  of  IS 
distinct  books  professing  to  be  written  at  dif- 
ferent periods  by  suocessive  prophets.  Its  style 
a  verbose  imitation  of  that  of  the 


English  translation  of  the  Bible,  portions  of 
which,  to  tbe  number  in  all  of  800  passages, 
are  incorporated  withont  acknowledgment,  and 
are  frequently  cited  by  Mormons  as  specimens 
of  the  book.  A  multitude  of  names  are  in- 
trodnced,  some  Hebrew  and  Biblical,  others 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest  imitotionH  of  the 
former.  Tbe  first  book  professes  to  be  the 
work  of  Nephi,  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Lehi,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  King  Zede- 
kiah,  abont  600  B.  G.  In  obedienoe  to  the 
oommand  uf  the  Lord,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  he  went  into  the  vrildemesa  of 
Arabia  and  dwelt  there  a  long  time  with  his 


family.  At  length,  still  nnder  divine  inatme- 
tjon,  Lehi  and  hie  family  set  out  in  search  of 
a  promised  land,  and  after  travelling  "  nearly 
eastward"  for  eight  years,  "through  a  wil- 
derness," they  reached  the  ocean.  Here  tbty 
built  a  ship,  and,  guided  by  a  compass,  eulea 
to  AmerioiL  The  Book  of  Mormon  itaalf  gives 
no  indication  of  tbe  part  of  the  continent  on 
which  tJiey  landed,  but  later  Mormon  int^ 

Eretations  or  revelations  declare  it  to  have 
een  the  ooaat  of  Chili.  Those  who  atnved 
in  America  were  Lehi  and  his  wife,  hia  four 
sons,  Tj^maji^  Lemael,  Sam,  and  Nephl,  and 
their  four  wives,  two  "sons  of  Islucael "  and 
their  two  wives,  and  Zorom,  a  servant,  and 
bis  wife:  in  all,-  eight  adult  men  with  aa  many 
wives.  Besides  these,  there  were  two  infant 
sons  of  Lehi  bom  daring  the  jonmey  through 
the  wilderness,  Jacob  and  Joseph.  In  Ameri- 
ca tliey  found  "  beasts  in  the  forest  of  every 
kind,  both  the  cow,  and  the  ox,  and  the  an, 
and  the  horse,  and  the  goat."  Soon  after  bis 
arrival  in  America  Lehi  died,  and  diasenriona 
speedily  ensued  between  Nephi  and  hia  elder 
brothers  Laman  and  Lemuel ;  and,  separating 
from  them,  Nephi  moved  into  the  wudemefli 
accompanied  by  Sam  and  Zoram  and  tliedr 
families,  the  boys  Jacob  and  Joseph,  and  raoh 
of  the  women  and  children  as  took  his  nda. 
Laman  and  Lemnel  and  the  "  sons  of  Isbmad  " 
and  their  families,  as  a  punishment  for  rebel- 
ling against  Nephi,  whom  the  Lord  bod  ap- 
pointed to  be  their  ruler,  were  onrsed  by  tha 


an  idle  people,  foil  of  mischief  and  subtlety, 
which  did  seek  in  the  wilderness  for  beasts  of 

frey."  This  was  the  origin  of  the  American 
ndlans.  who  are  consequently  believed  by  tbe 
Mormons  to  be  of  Jewish  raoe.  Nephi  died 
about  GO  years  after  his  arrival  in  AmerioM, 
and  his  people  continued  to  be  called  Nephiten 
and  to  be  governed  by  kings  bearing  the  naoM 
of  Nepbi  (or  many  generations.  The  record 
of  their  history  was  continued  on  golden  plates 
by  Jacob  the  brother  of  Nephi,  Knca  the  son 
of  Jacob,  Jarom  the  son  of  Enos,  Omni  tha 
son  of  Jarom,  and  finaltv  by  Mormon,  whoae 
name  is  given  to  a  ringle  book,  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  volume,  and  who,  "many  hnndred 
years  aftor  the  coming  of  Ohrist,"  transmitted 
to  his  son  Moroni  the  plates  containing  tlie 
writings  of  the  anthers  already  mentioned, 
together  with  those  of  Hosiah,  Zeniff,  Alma, 
Helaman,  Nephi  the  Second,  and  Nephi  tJie 
Third.  These  books  consist  almost  wholly  <rf 
a  narrative  of  transactionB  in  North  and  Sonth 
America,  chiefly  of  wars  between  the  Nephitoa 
and  the  I^manitea  or  red  men,  and  of  revoln- 
tions  in  the  land  of  Zarabemla,  which  was  near 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  where  there  vraa  an 
exceeding  great  city.  At  length,  in  the  days 
of  Nephi  the  Second,  a  terrible  earthquake 
announced  the  omciflxion  of  Christ  at  Jemsa- 
lem,  and  three  days  afterward  the  Lord  him- 
self descended  out  of  heaven  into  tbe  duel 
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dtj  of  the  ITepbitM,  in  right  of  aD  the  people, 
to  whom  he  exhibited  Ms  wounded  side  and 
the  prints  of  the  nailH  in  hig  liandg  and  feet 
He  remained  among  them  40  daja,  inatmoting 
them  in  Cliriatianity  and  inetitating  Ohrigtian 
ohnrchea.  The  Chriedans  of  Amerioa,  anlike 
their  brethren  in  the  old  world,  immediately 
adopted  the  Cbrietian  era  for  their  chronologi- 
cal compntationa ;  and  aocording  to  the  rec- 
ord, in  the  foar  following  oenturiea  the  wars 
between  them  sad  the  heathen  Lamanites  con- 
tinued to  rage,  with  great  deatrnction  of  the 
Ohriatians,  whose  popaloaa  and  civilized  oitieo, 
which  were  Tery  numeroos  thronghoat  North 
America,  were  gradnally  captured  and  de- 
atrojed.  In  the  year  881  the  OhrietJanB  made 
their  final  stand  on  the  hill  Oumorah,  in  west- 
ern New  York,  where  in  a  great  battle  S80,- 
000  of  them  were  aMn.  Uoroni,  one  of  the 
•arviTora,  after  wandering  a  fogitive  till  A.  D. 
430,  sealed  up  the  golden  platea  on  which  all 
these  thinzB  were  written,  and  hid  them  in 
the  hill  where  they  were  foand  by  Joseph 
Bmitb.  One  of  the  books  in  the  collection, 
the  book  of  Ether,  given  an  account  of  an 
earlier  settlement  of  America  than  that  of 
Lebi,  by  a  colony  from  the  tower  of  Babel, 
eooQ  after  the  delage,  which  was  led  by  Jared, 
and  in  time  became  a  great  natjon,  which  was 
destroyed  for  ita  sins  before  the  srriTal  of 
the  colony  from  Jerasalem. — The  religious 
teaohinga  of  the  "Book  of  Uormon"  relate 
in  great  pert  to  doctrinal  questions  that  were 
rife  in  the  Tillages  of  western  New  Tori 
about  18S0.  CalTinism,  TTniverSBlinii,  Metho- 
dism, Uillenarianism,  Roman  Oatholiclsm,  and 
other  modem  forms  of  beHef,  are  discussed. 
Infant  baptism  is  warmly  condemned,  and  po- 
lygamy is  repeatedly  denoanced.— Accordmg 
to  the  oppouents  of  Hormoniam,  from  Invea- 
tigationa  made  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  "Book  of  Mormon,"  the  fact  ia  fally  es- 
tablished that  the  real  author  of  the  work  was 
Solomon  Spalding,  who  was  born  in  Aahford, 
Conn.,  in  1T61,  gradnated  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lie in  1TS5,  was  ordained,  and  preached  for 
three  or  fonr  years.  Reiinqaishing  the  minis- 
ta7^e  engaged  in  mercantile  bOBineas  at  Cher- 
ry Valley,  N.  T.,  whence  in  1809  he  removed 
to  Oonneaot,  Ohio.  In  1813  he  removed  to 
Rttaburgh,  and  thence  in  1814  to  Amity,  Pa., 
where  he  died  in  1816.  He  wrote  several 
novels,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
to  bia  friends  In  manuscript,  as  they  were  so 
worthless  that  he  could  find  no  publisher  for 
tbem,  while  bis  poverty  prevented  him  from 
IsBuing  them  at  his  own  expense.  Baring 
bis  reddence  in  Ohio  in  1810-'12  he  wrote 
a  romance  to  account  for  the  peopling  of 
America  by  deriving  the  Indians  from  the 
Hebrews,  in  accordance  with  a  notion  then 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  the 
American  Indians  were  deaoended  from  the 
lost  tribes  of  laroel.  As  early  as  1818  this 
work  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  as 
fortitoomiog,  and  aa  oonttining  a  tranalation  of 


the  "Book  of  Mormon."  Spalding  entitled 
his  book  "Manuscript  Found,"  and  intended 
to  publish  with  it  by  way  of  preface  or  adver- 
tisement a  fictitious  account  of  ita  discovery  in 
a  cave  in  Ohio.  His  widow  published  a  state- 
ment in  the  "Boston  Journal,"  May  18,  183S, 
declaring  that  in  1812  he  placed  his  mannacript 
in  a  printing  office  at  Rttabnrgh,  with  which 
Bidney  Bigdon  was  connected.  Kigdon,  she 
aaya,  copied  the  manuscript;  and  his  poaaeasitm 
of  a  copy  was  known  to  all  in  the  printiiw 
office,  and  was  often  mentioned  by  nimaelJC 


His  widow  preaeryed  it  till  after  the  publication 
of  the  "Book  of  Mormon,"  when  she  sent  it 
to  Oonneaut,  where  a  public  meeting,  com- 
posed in  part  of  persons  who  remembered 
Bpalding's  work,  had  requested  her  to  send 
the  manuscript  that  it  mtsht  be  publicly  com- 
pared with  the  "  Book  of  Mormon."  She  aavs 
in  conclusion ;  "  I  am  sure  that  nothing  would 
grieve  my  hnsband  more,  were  he  living,  than 
tiie  use  which  has  been  made  of  his  work.  The 
air  of  antiquity  which  was  thrown  about  the 
compomtion  doubtless  suggested  the  idea  of 
convertingittothe  purposes  of  delnsion.  Thai, 
a  historical  romance,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  pious  expressions,  and  extracts  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  has  been  constructed  into  a 
new  Bible,  and  palmed  off  upon  a  company  of 
poor  detnded  fanatics  as  divine."  Sidney  Rtg- 
don  was  bom  in  St.  Clair  township,  Allegheny 
CO.,  Fa.,  Feb.   19,    1768.     Soon  after  getting 

Kasesaion  of  a  copy  of  Spalding's  manuscript, 
quitted  the  printing  office  and  became  a 
pi^acber  of  doctrines  pecoliar  to  himself,  and 
very  similar  to  those  afterward  incorporated 
Into  the  "  Book  of  Mormon."  He  had  a  small 
body  of  converta  to  hia  notions  when  aboat 
1829  he  became  assodeted  with  Joseph  Smith, 
who  was  then  endeavoring  to  gain  believera  to 
his  tale  of  the  golden  plates  and  stone  specta- 
cles. It  is  aaserted  that  through  Rigdon'a 
agency  Smith  became  possessed  of  a  copy  of 
Spalding's  manuscript,  which  he  read  from 
behind  the  blanket  to  his  amanuensis  Oliver 
Oowdery,  with  such  additions  as  snited  the 
views  and  purposes  of  Bigdon  and  himself. 
Immediately  on  ita  pnblication,  the  "Book  of 
Mormon "  was  recognized  not  only  by  Spal- 
ding's widow  but  by  many  of  his  friends  as  bis 
long  lost  work.  The  printing  of  the  "  Book  of 
Mormon  "  was  done  at  the  expense  of  Martin 
Harris,  who  had  some  property,  and  waa  per- 
suaded that  he  could  make  money  by  the 
apeculation.  While  the  work  was  in  progresa, 
tnis  man  called  upon  Prof.  Anthon  of  New 
York  with  a  transcript  on  paper  which  Smith 
had  given  him  of  the  charactera  on  one  of  the 


1S84,  "was  in  fact  a  singular  scroll.  It  con- 
sisted of  all  kinds  of  crooked  characters,  dla- 
posed  in  columns,  and  had  evidentiy  been  pre- 
pared by  some  person  who  had  before  him  at 
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the  time  a  book  ooDtoiuing  various  alphabets. 
Greek  &nd  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flonr- 
ishes,  Ronum  letters,  inverted  or  placed  side- 
najs,  were  arranged  and  placed  in  perpen- 
dicular colunina;  and  the  whole  ended  in  a 
rade  delineation  of  acircle,  divided  into  varions 
compartments,  deoked  with  varioni  strange 
miU'CB,  and  evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican 
calendar  given  hj  Humboldt,  hat  copied  in  such 
a  wa;  as  not  to  betray  the  sonroe  whence  it 
waa  derived."  This  letter  was  written  to  con- 
tradict a  report  set  afloat  b;  Smith  that  Prof. 
Anthon  had  pronoanced  the  oharacterB  to  be 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics. — Smith  and  Kigdon 
seem  at  first  to  have  had  vagoe  and  confnsed 
ideas  as  to  the  natnre  and  dedgn  of  the  charch 
thej  were  about  to  establish.  The;  were  both 
Inclined  to  teach  miUenaHanism,  which  at  that 
time  was  I>eginning  to  attract  attention  in 
western  New  York ;  and  they  accordingly 
settled  into  the  doctrine  that  the  Tnillenniam 
was  close  at  hand,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be 

Seedily  converted,  and  that  America  was  to  be 
a  flnk]  gathering  plaoa  of  the  saints,  who 
were  to  assemble  at  New  Zion  or  New  Jem- 
solem,  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  oonti- 
nent.  With  the  "  Book  of  Mormon  "  as  their 
text  and  antbority,  they  began  to  preach  this 
,new  gospel;  and  Smith's  family  and  a  few 
■of  his  associates,  together  with  some  of  Rig- 
don's  previous  followers,  were  soon  nnmerona 
enough  to  oonstitnte  the  Mormon  ohnroh,  as  it 
wss  styled  by  the  people  around  them,  or  the 
ohnroh  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  as  they  presently 
began  to  call  themselves.  The  ohnroh  was  first 
regularly  organiied  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  April 
6,  1880,  and  the  first  conferenoe  was  held-  at 
Fayette,  N.  Y.,  in  Jnne,  at  which  time  the 
number  of  believers  bod  increased  to  80. 
Smith,  directed  as  he  said  by  revelation,  in 
January,  1881,  led  the  whole  body  of  twlievers 
to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  which  was  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Hare  converts  were 
rapidly  mode,  and  soon,  desiring  a  wider  field 
for  the  growth  of  the  church,  Smith  and  Ris- 
don  travelled  westward,  looking  for  a  suitable 
location,  which  was  found  in  Independenoe, 
Jackson  co..  Mo.,  where  in  Angust  Smith  dedi- 
cated a  site  for  the  temple  to  be  erected  by  the 
sainta,  and  named  the  place  New  Jerusalem. 
On  their  return  to  Kirtland,  where  they  pro- 
posed to  remain  for  five  years  "and  make 
money,"  Smith  and  Rigdon  estabUshed  a  mill 
and  a  store,  and  set  up  shank  without  a  charter, 
of  which  Smith  appointed  himself  president, 
and  made  Rigdon  cashier,  The  neighboring 
country  was  flooded  with  notes  of  very  doubt- 
ful value ;  and  in  consequenoe  of  this  ud  other 
hasiness  transactions  in  which  Smith  and  Rig- 
don were  accused  of  fraudulent  dealing,  a  mob 
on  the  night  of  March  2i,  18S2,  dragged  the 
two  prophets  from  their  beds,  and  tarrai  and 
feathered  them.  Abont  a  year  afterward  a 
government  for  the  church  was  institnt^d,  con- 
usting  of  three  presidents.  Smith,  Rigdon,  and 
Frederick   Q.  Williams,  who  together  were 


■tyled  the  flm  preflideacy,  a  rerelatioii  from 
the  Lord  having  declared  that  the  nna  of  Rig- 
don and  Williams  were  forgiven,  "and  that 
they  were  henoeforth  to  be  accounted  as  equal 
with  Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  in  holding  the  keys  at 
bis  last  kingdom."  About  this  time  Brigbun 
Young,  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  painter  and 
glazier  about  SO  years  of  aee,  became  a  con- 
vert to  Mormonism.  (See  Yooso,  Bsiobul) 
He  arrived  at  Kirtland  toward  the  close  of 
1683,  and  was  soon  orduned  an  elder,  and 
began  to  preach.  His  talent  and  shrewdneM 
speedily  made  him  prominent,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1686,  when  a  further  step  was  token  in  the 
organization  of  a  hierarchy  by  the  insiitntjon 
of  the  quorum  of  the  twelve  aposUea,  he  was 
ordained  one  of  the  twelve,  and  sent  oat  witli 


His  fleld  of  labor  was  the  eastern  states,  and  ha 
was  signally  suocessful  in  making  converts.  In 
1886  a  large  and  oostiy  temple,  which  bad  been 
for  three  years  in  prooess  of  building,  was  con- 
secrated at  Kirtland;  and  in  188T  Orson  Hyd* 
and  Heber  0.  Eimball,  the  latt«r  of  whom  had 
become  a  convert  in  1683,  were  sent  as  mis- 
sionaries to  England.  In  January,  1638,  the 
bank  at  Kirtland  having  failed,  Smith  and  Rig- 
don, to  avoid  arrest  for  fraud,  fledin  the  night, 
hotiy  pursued  by  their  creditors,  and  took 
refuge  in  Missouri.  In  that  state,  meanwhile, 
large  numbers  of  Mormons  had  collected,  and 
had  beoome  involved  in  quarrels  with  the 
people,  by  whom  they  were  chafed  with 
plundering  and  burning  habitations,  and  with 
secret  assassinations;  and  aftor  varions  ooQ- 
fiiots  with  mobs,  who  drove  them  anooesavdj 
from  Jackson  co.  and  from  Clay  oo.,  theyset- 
tied  in  Csldwell  co.,  at  the  town  of  Far  West, 
where  Smith  and  Rigdon  Joined  them.  Th» 
conflicts  with  the  Missonrians  still  oontinned, 
and  many  outrages  were  committed  and  sev- 
eral persons  killed  on  both  sides.  In  the  midst 
of  their  external  troubles,  internal  dissenaoaa 
broke  out  among  the  Mormons.  Several  of 
their  leading  men  apostatixed  and  aconsed  Smith 
of  grou  crimes  and  fronds.  On  Oct.  Si,  1SS8, 
Thomas  B.  Horoh,  preddent  of  the  12  apoatle^ 
and  Orson  Hyde,  also  one  of  theaposties,niad« 
before  a  justice  of  tiie  peace  in  Ray  oo..  Mo.,  aii 
affidavit  in  which  March  said,  corrobMoted  by 
Hyde;  "They  have  among  them  a  oompany, 
consisting  of  all  that  are  coosidered  true  Mor- 
mons, called  the  Donites,  who  have  taken  on 
oath  to  support  the  heads  of  the  oburch  in  all 
things  that  they  saj  or  do.  whether  right  or 
wrong.  .  .  .  Theplonof  said  Smith,  the  pn^h- 
et,  is  to  tske  this  state;  and  he  profeasea  to 
his  people  to  Intend  taking  the  Unit«d  Statoa, 
and  ultimately  the  whole  world.  This  is  the 
belief  of  the  <murch,  and  my  onn  opinion  of  the 
prophet's  plan  and  intentions.  The  prophet 
mculcates   the  notion,  and  it  is  beliered  by 
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bodiM;  that  it  be  vu  not  let  alone  bo  would 
be  a  Moond  Hahomet  to  this  generstioD,  and 
that  be  would  make  it  one  gore  of  blood  from 
the  Rock^  monnUiiu  to  the  Atltmtio  ooeaii." 
The  deflant  and  maDacing  tone  of  the  Mormon 
leaden  contributed  mnidi  to  tbe  exoitement 
againit  them.  Rigdon,  in  s  wnnon  preached 
at  Far  West,  July  4,  I8S6,  said:  "We  take 
God  and  all  the  bol  j  angels  to  witness  this  day, 
that  we  warn  all  men  in  tbe  name  of  Jeans 
Christ  to  oome  on  as  no  more  for  ever.  The 
man,  or  the  set  of  men,  who  attempts  it,  does 
-  it  at  tbe  expense  of  their  livee.  And  that  mob 
iJtat  eomes  on  ns  to  disturb  ns,  it  Bhatl  be  be- 
tween them  and  ns  a  war  of  extermination, 
for  we  will  follow  them  till  the  laat  drop  of 
their  blood  is  fqiilled,  or  else  they  will  have  to 
•zterminate  ns.  For  we  will  earrj  the  seat  of 
war  to  their  own  houses,  and  their  own  fami- 
lies, and  one  party  or  the  other  shall  be  atterly 
destroyed."  Toward  the  close  of  J888  the 
oonflict  between  the  Mormons  and  tbe  Mis- 
sonrisna  assiimed  the  character  and  proportions 
of  civil  war.  The  Mormons  armed  themselves, 
and,  assembling  in  large  bodies,  fortified  their 
towns  and  defied  the  ofBoera  of  the  law.  The 
militia  of  the  state  was  called  ont  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  Rigdon  and  Smith  were  arrested, 
charged  with  treason,  mnrder,  and  felony.  The 
forces  of  the  state  being  overwhelming  in 
number,  the  Mormons  capitolated  and  agreed 
to  qnit  Missonri,  and  to  the  nnmber  of  several 
Uionsands  crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois. 
They  were  soon  sfter  joined  by  Smith,  who 
broke  ont  of  the  jail  where  be  had  been  con- 
fined awaiting  tntU.  Rigdon  had  prevloasly 
been  liberated  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  HormoDS  were  kindly  received  in  Illinois, 
and  Dr.  Isaac  Qslland,  who  owned  a  Urge  tract 
of  land  at  Commerce,  in  Hancock  co.,  gave 
Smith  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  order  to 
enhance  the  valne  of  the  rest  by  the  settlement 
of  the  Mormons  there.  Smith  accordingly  re- 
oeired  a  revelation  commanding  the  saints  to 
establish  themselves  at  Commerce,  and  bnild  a 
dty  to  l>e  called  Nauvoo  on  the  land  presented 
to  him,  which  be  divided  into  honse  lots  and 
•old  to  his  followers  at  high  prices.  By  this 
transaction,  and  by  other  equally  suooesefnl 
■pecnlationB,  the  prophet  in  a  few  years  omaas- 
ed  a  considerable  fortune.  Nanvoo  soon  grew 
to  be  a  city  of  several  thonssnd  iuhsbitsnts, 
the  saints  being  sammoned  by  a  new  revelation 
to  aaaemble  there  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  to  bnild  a  temple  for  the  Lord,  and 
a  hotel  in  which  Smith  and  his  family  should 
"have  place  from  generation  to  generation, 
lor  ever  and  ever."  The  legidatnre  of  niinois 
granted  a  charter  for  the  dty  of  Nsnvoo,  con- 
forring  tmon  it  extraordinary  privileges,  which 
enabled  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  Uie  other  leaders 
toeseroiBe  almost  unlimited  civil  power.  They 
were  authorised  by  charter  to  organize  a  mil- 
itary body,  wbicb  was  Bcoordin|ly  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Nanvoo  I^on,  and 
comprised  nearly  bQ  tbe  Mormons  c^ioble  <d  . 


bearing  arma.  Smith  was  commander  of  this 
force  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  generaL  Be- 
sides this  office,  he  held  those  of  mayor  of  the 
city  and  flnt  president  of  tlie  chnrch.  By  a 
revelation  given  April  0,  1S80,  he  had  been 
^>pointed  "aeer,  translMor,  prophet,  apoaUc 
d  Jesns  Christ,  and  elder  of  the  churtji ;''  and 
tbe  Lord  had  said  to  him ;  "  The  church  shall 
give  heed  to  all  Us  words  and  commandmenta 
which  he  shall  give  nnto  you;  for  his  word 
shall  ye  reoeiye  as  if  from  my  own  mouth,  in 
all  patience  and  f^th."  Tbe  civil  and  military 
offices  which  he  conferred  npon  himself  at 
Nanvoo  and  the  legion  at  bis  command  gave 
him  supreme  power  within  the  city,  whose 
charter  had  been  purposely  so  framed  that  the 
state  antboritiee  were  almost  excluded  from 
jurisdiction  within  its  Umita.  On  April  fl, 
1841,  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid  at 
Nanvoo,  by  LieoL  Gen.  Smith,  who  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  legion,  surrounded  by  ■ 
numerous  military  staff;  and  the  saints  being 
commanded  by  revelation  not  only  to  con- 
tribute to  ita  erection,  but  to  labor  personally 
upon  the  work  every  tenth  day,  its  walls 
rapidly  arose.— In  18S8  Smith  had  persuaded 
several  women  to  cohabit  with  him,  calling 
them  his  spiritual  wives,  although  he  bad  a 
lawful  wife  to  whom  be  had  been  married  in 
1887.  His  wife  became  jealous  of  thcee  rivsla, 
and  to  pacify  her  Smiui  received,  Jnly  12, 
1&48,  a  revelation  anthoridug  polygamy.  Thia 
fact  being  whispered  at  Nauvoo,  much  scandal 
was  created  in  conseqaenoe.  The  impatation 
was  strennoDsly  denied  in  pnblie,  and  in  184fi 
the  heads  of  the  chnrch  deemed  it  prudent  to 
pat  forth  a  formal  denial  in  the  following 
words:  "Inasmuch  as  this  chnrch  of  Christ 
has  been  reproached  witb  the  crimes  of  for- 
nication and  polygamy,  we  declare  that  we 
beheve  that  one  men  should  have  but  one  wife, 
and  one  woman  bnt  one  husband ;  except  tai 
caae  of  death,  when  either  is  st  liberty  to 
marry  again."  It  was  not  till  16C2  that  they 
admitted  the  truth,  end  boldly  avowed  and 
defended  polygamy  on  the  authority  of  the 
revelation  of  1843.  Meantime  Smith  in  1848 
and  1844  made  advances  t«  so  many  women  in 
Nauvoo,  soliciting  them  to  become  his  spiritnal 
wives,  that  great  uproar  was  created  by  &e 
declarations  of  those  whose  virtue  was  proof 
against  his  attempts.  Among  others  who  re- 
pelled and  denounced  him  publicly  was  Mra. 
Foster,  wife  of  Dr.  Foster.    Her  husband,  to- 

Cir  with  William  Law  and  others  who  had 
similarly  ontrued,  renounced  Mormon- 
ism,  and  commenced  at  Nauvoo  tbe  publica- 
tion of  a  newspaper,  the  "ExpoaitAr,"  to  ex- 
pose Smith.  In  the  first  number  they  printed 
tiie  affidavits  of  16  women  to  the  effect  that 
Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  and  others  had 
endeavored  to  convert  Uiem  to  the  spiritual 
wife  doctrine,  and  to  sednce  them  nnaer  the 

Ci  of  having  had  special  oommisdon  from 
ven.    This  pnblioation  created  great  eicite- 
mont,  and  on  May  6, 1M4,  Smith  and  a  party 
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of  hia  tollowera  attacked  the  "  EzpoBitor " 
office  and  razed  it  to  the  gronnd,  deatroviDg 
the  presses  and  other  oontents  of  the  bailding. 
Foster  and  Law  took  refoge  in  Oarthage,  the 
eoant;  seat,  where  thej  obtained  warronta 
againat  Joaeph  Smith,  hia  brother  Hjrnm 
Smith,  and  18  othera.  The  warrant  was  served 
apon  Smith,  but  he  refased  to  obej,  and  the 
constable  who  serred  it  was  driven  from  Nau- 
voo.  The  county  anthorities  called  out  the 
militia  to  enforce  the  law ;  the  Mormons  armed 
themaelvea,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  impending, 
when  the  governor  of  the  state  persuaded  the 
two  Bmitha  to  surrender  and  take  their  trial. 
Tbe7  were  committed  to  the  jaii  at  Carthage, 
and  a  guard  etalioned  for  their  protection.  On 
the  evening  of  Jmie  S7  a  moo  attacked  the 
jiS,  overpowered  the  guard,  and  flred  Qpon 
the  prisoners  with  rifles  throagb  a  window  and 
door.  Hymm  Smith  was  instantly  shot  dead. 
Joseph  retnmed  the  fire  with  a  revolver  till 
his  charges  were  exhausted,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  escape  through  the  window,  bnt 
wa«  shot  as  he  leaped  through  it  and  fell  to 
the  gronnd  dead.  The  death  of  the  prophet 
caused  much  temporary  confusion  among  the 
aaints.  Sidney  Rigdon  aspired  to  suoceed  him 
as  bead  of  the  ohurob;  but  Brighara  Young 
was  chosen  first  president,  and  Rigdon,  being 
contumacious,  was  out  o9  from  the  oommnnion 
of  the  faithful,  cursed,  and  solemnly  delivered 
to  the  devil  "  to  be  buffeted  in  the  fiesh  for  a 
thousand  yeara."  In  1846  the  charter  of  Nau- 
roo  was  repealed  by  the  le^lature  of  Illinoia, 
and  theMormona  made  preparations  to  remove 
to  the  Rocky  moDntdna,  Early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  they  gathered  in  considerable  numbers 
at  Ooundl  BInfls,  Iowa.  Those  who  remained 
(n  NanvDo  become  again  involved  in  trouble 
with  the  Burronnding  people,  and  in  September, 
1B46,  the  cit7  wa«  cannonaded  for  three  days, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  driven  out  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  In  the  following  year  pioneers 
crossed  the  plains  from  Oouncil  Bluffs  to  Salt 
lake  valley,  Utah,  where  Brigluun  Toung  ar- 
rived July  21,  1847.  In  May,  1848,  the  main 
body  of  the  saints  set  out  for  Utah,  and  arrived 
at  Uie  Great  Salt  lake  in  the  antumn.  Salt 
Lake  City  waa  founded  (see  Salt  Laxb  Oitt), 
and  lar^e  tracts  of  land  were  brought  nnder 
onltivation.  An  "  emigration  fund "  was  ea- 
tabliahed,  and  large  numbers  of  converts  were 
brought  by  a  well  organized  system  from  En- 
rope,  chiefly  from  the  working  classes  of 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  from  Wales.  A 
considerable  nnmber  came  also  from  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  a  amallar  number  from  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  France.  In  March, 
1849,  a  convention  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  a  state  organized  nnder  the  name  of  De- 
seret,  onderstood  by  the  Mormons  to  signify 
"the  land  of  the  honey  bee."  A  legislature 
was  elected  and  a  constitution  framed  and  sent 
to  Washington ;  but  congress  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  new  state,  and  in  September,  186D, 
organized  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mor- 


mons into  tlia  territory  of  Utah,  of  which 
Brigham  Young  was  oppointed  governor  by 
President  Fillmore.  In  the  following  year 
the  federal  judsea  were  forced  by  threata  of 
violence  from  Brigham  Young  to  quit  Utah, 
and  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  were  openly 
defied  and  subverted.  This  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  Brigham  Young,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  OoL  Steptoe  of  the  United  States 
army  as  governor.  Col.  Steptoe  arrived  in 
Utah  in  August,  1854,  with  a  battalion  of  sol- 
diers; bnt  such  was  the  state  of  affaira  in  the 
territory  that  he  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
assume  the  office  of  governor,  and  after  win- 
tering in  Salt  Lake  City  he  formally  redgned 
his  post  sad  removed  with  his  troops  to  Ooli- 
fomia.  In  a  sermon  preached  in  the  taber- 
nacle at  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  Sunday  after 
GoL  Steptoe's  departure,  Brigham  Young  said: 
"I  am  and  will  be  governor,  and  no  power 
can  hinder  it,  until  the  Lord  Almighty  says: 
'  Brigham,  yon  need  not  be  governor  any 
longer.'  "  Most  of  the  civil  officers  who  were 
commissioned  about  the  same  time  with  Ool. 
Steptoe  arrived  in  Utah  a  few  months  after  he 
had  departed.  They  were  haraased  and  terri- 
fied like  their  predeoeasore.  In  February,  1866, 
a  mob  of  armed  Mormons,  instigated  by  aer- 
mona  from  the  heads  of  the  chnrch,  broke  into 
the  court  room  of  the  United  States  district 
judge,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bowie  knife 


States  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian 
agent,  were  forced  to  flee  from  the  territory. 
These  and  similar  outrages  at  length  determined 
President  Buchanan  to  supersede  Brigham 
Young  in  the  office  of  governor,  and  to  send 
to  Utah  a  military  force  to  protect  the  federal 
officers  and  to  compel  obedience  to  the  laws. 
The  Mormons  attempted  to  justify  tlieir  treat- 
ment of  the  United  States  omciab,  by  ailing 
that  some  of  them  were  profligate  and  disp- 
utable persons ;  on  accusation  which  they  at- 
tempted to  snatain  by  acandaions  statements 
which  were  probably  not  entirely  destitute  of 
truth.  In  1B67  the  office  of  governor  of  Utah 
was  conferred  npon  Alfred  Gumming,  a  super- 
intendent of  Indian  oSaira  on  the  upper  Ifis- 
souri,  and  that  of  chief  justice  on  Judge  Eokela 
of  Indiana ;  and  a  force  of  S,600  men  nnder 
experienced  officers  was  sent  to  protect  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  The  Mor- 
mons were  greaUy  excited  at  the  approach  of 
these  troops.  Young  in  his  capacity  of  gor- 
ernor  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the 
army  as  a  mob,  and  forbidding  it  to  enter  the 
territory,  and  calling  the  people  of  Utah  to 
arms  to  repel  its  advance.  The  army  reached 
Utah  in  September,  and  on  Oct  S  and  6  a  party 
of  mounted  Mormons  destroyed  several  of  the 
supply  truns,  and  a  few  days  later  out  off  800 
oien  from  the  rear  of  the  army  and  drove  them 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  army,  of  which  CoL  A. 
S.  Johnston  had  by  this  time  assumed  the  oom- 
mond,  waa  overtaken  by  the  snows  of  winter 
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before  it  oonld  reaoh  Salt  Lake  raller,  and 
about  the  middle  of  November  went  into  win- 
ter qnarten  on  Blaek'e  Fork  «ev  Fort  Bridger. 
On  Kov.  87  Gov.  Onmrning  iuned  a  proclama- 
tion  declaring  the  territor;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  In  tlie  spring  of  1858,  bjthe  inter- 
vention of  Hr.  Thomas  L.  Kane  of  Pennajl- 
vauia,  who  had  gone  to  Dtah  by  way  of  Cali- 
fornia, bearing  letters  from  President  Bocliaii- 
an,  a  good  understandiiig  was  brought  about 
between  Gov.  Gumming  and  the  Mormon  lead- 
ers; and  toward  the  end  of  May  two  commia- 
sioners.  Gov.  Powell  of  Keotaoky  and  Major 
MoCnllooh  of  Texaa,  arrived  at  the  camp  witli 
a  proolamation  from  the  preaident,  offering 
pardon  to  all  Mormons  who  wonld  submit 
themselves  to  federal  authority.  ThiB  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  heads  of  tiit  clinroh,  and 
shortly  afterword  the  troope  entered  Bait  Lake 
valley,  and  were  stationed  at  Oamp  Floyd  on 
1  side  of  Ljiko  Utah,  about  40  m. 


the  territory.  (See  Utah.)— The  prieathood 
of  the  Mormon  chnroh  is  oi^aniiea  into  the 
following  qnomms :  the  first  preaideucy,  the 
twelve  apaetles,  the  high  connoQ,  tbe  seveuties, 
hi^  pHesta,  eldera,  prieeta,  teachers,  and  dea- 
cons. The  first  presidency  (in  1S7S)  consiata 
of  Brif^am  Young,  George  A.  Smith,  and 
Daniel  H.  Wells.  They  predde  over  and  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  church.  The  twelve 
apostles  con8titnt«  a  travelling  presiding  high 
oonnul.  The  whole  hierarchy  ia  divided  into 
two  bodiea,  the  Melchizedek  prieathood  and 
the  Aaronic  priesthood.  To  the  former,  which 
is  the  highest,  belons  the  offices  of  apostle, 
seventy,  patriarch,  higu  priest,  and  elder.  The 
Aaromc  priesthood  includes  the  offices  of  bish- 
op, prie^  teacher,  and  deacon,  and  can  be 
held  only  by  "titeral  deecendanta  of  Aaron," 
who  are  designat«d  as  auoh  by  revelation.  The 
Mormon  oharch  teaches  that  there  are  many 
gods,  and  that  eminent  saints  become  gods  in 
neaven,  and  rise  one  ahoye  another  in  power 
and  glory  to  infinity.  Joseph  Smith  is  now 
the  god  of  this  generation.  His  superior  god 
ia  Jeens,  whoae  superior  god  and  father  is 
Adam.  Above  Adam  is  Jdiovah,  and  above 
Jehovah  is  Elohim.  All  of  these  gods  have 
many  wives,  and  they  all  mle  over  iJieir  own 
dwoendants,  who  ore  constantly  increanng  in 
nmnber  and  dominion.  The  glory  of  a  saint 
when  he  becomes  a  god  depends  in  some  de- 
gree on  the  namber  of  his  wivea  and  children, 
and  therefore  polygamy  is  inculcated  and  wives 
are  "sealed"  to  saints  here  on  earth  to  aug- 
ment their  power  in  the  heavens.  The  gods 
are  in  the  form  of  men,  and  they  are  the  fathers 
of  the  sonls  of  men  in  this  worid.  The  ten 
commandments  are  considered  the  mle  of  life, 
togeUier  with  a  revelation  given  to  Joseph 
Smith,  Feb.  27, 16S8,  which  is  called  "  A  Word 
of  Wisdom."  It  teaches  that  it  is  not  good  to 
drink  wine  or  strong  drinks,  excepting  in  the 
sacrament  of  tbe  Lord's  anpper,  and  then  It 
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ehoald  be  home-made  grape  wine;  that  It  is 
not  good  to  drink  hot  drinko,  or  chew  or  smoke 
tobacco;  tliat  strong  drinks  are  for  the  waab- 
ing  of  the  body,  and  that  tobacco  ia  an  herb 
for  bmiaes  and  sick  cattle ;  that  herbs  and 
fruits  are  for  the  food  of  man ;  that  grain  is 
for  the  food  of  man  and  beasts  and  fowls; 
and  that  flesh  is  not  to  be  eaten  by  man  ex- 
cepting in  times  of  winter,  cold,  and  famine. 
This  "  Word  of  Wisdom,"  however,  is  not  re- 
garded precisely  as  a  commandment,  but  as  a 
revelation  to  show  forth  the  will  of  God,  and 
"snited  to  the  condition  of  all  saints,  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  without  iliBtinction." 
Infant  baptism  is  condemned,  but  the  children 
of  the  saints  are  considered  old  enough  at 
eight  years  to  be  baptized.  Baptism  for  the 
dead  is  practised,  a  living  person  being  publicly 
haptizeJ  as  the  representative  of  one  ur  mora 
deceased  personE.  Waahington,  Franklin,  and 
other  famons  men  have  thus  been  vicariously 
baptized  into  the  church.  There  have  been 
many  dispensations  of  religions  tmth,  begin- 
oing  with  Adam  and  ending  witli  the  greatest 
of  all,  that  through  Joseph  Smith,  which  is  to 
colminate  in  the  bnlldins  of  the  New  Jerasa- 
lem  in  Jackson  coanty.  Mo.,  and  tbe  gathering 
together  of  all  the  oaintt  on  the  continent  of 
America.  A  portion  of  the  Mormons  reject 
polygamy,  and  do  not  approve  of  the  poliucal 


of  the  prophet,  ia  regarded  by  them  as  the  true 
living  heaa  of  the  church,  and  onder  his  direc- 
tion they  have  cetablished  theroselTcs  at  Nan- 
voo.  Their  number  is  inconsiderable.  Anoth- 
er branch  of  the  church  has  recently  estab- 
lished itself  at  IndependeDce,  Mo.,  the  sap- 
posed  dte  of  the  "New  Jerasalem."  (For 
tbe  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Mor- 
mons in  Utah,  see  Utab.) — See  "  The  Mor- 
mons," by  Charles  Mackay  (London,  18C1); 
"The  Mormons  or  Latter  Day  Saints  in  the 
Valley  of  tiie  Great  Salt  Lake,"  by  Lieut.  J. 
W.  Guunlson  {Philadelphia,  1SG2) ;  "  The  Book 
of  Doctrines  and  Covenants  selected  from  the 
Revelations  of  God  by  Joseph  Smith"  (Liver- 

Cl,  1864) ;  "  Utah  and  the  Mormons,"  bj 
jamin  G.  Ferris  (New  York,  1866);  "A 
Oompendinm  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Jesns  Chriat  of  Latter  Day  Saints," 
by  Franklin  D.  Richards,  one  of  tbe  twelve 
aposUes  (Liverpool,  18G7) ;  "  Mormonism,  its 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Sainta,"  by  T.  B.  H, 
Stenhonse  (New  York,  1878). 

mWIAT,  FUlppe  ie,  seigneur  dn  Pleseis- 
Marly,  known  as  Duplesgis-Momay,  a  French 
soldier,  bom  at  Buhy,  Isle  de  France,  Nov.  6, 
1B49,  died  at  For6t-sar-84vre,  Nov.  11,  1628. 
His  father  was  a  Roman  Calbolio,  bat  his 
mother  secretly  broaght  him  up  as  a  Prot- 
estant, and  after  his  father's  death  in  1660  be 
openly  professed  that  religion.  At  an  early 
age  he  travelled  extensively,  attached  himself 
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}  Admiral  Ooli^  and  drew  up  ft  memorial 


After  the  massaore  of  Bt.  Bartholomew's, 
from  which  he  had  s  narrow  escape,  he  took 
refnge  in  England.  He  retarned  in  1BT5,  and 
Ilanry  of  Navarre  intrusted  to  him  Bome  im- 
portant missions  to  Qaeen  EltEabeth.  Being 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  NsTarre, 
he  stood  almost  alone  the  brant  of  the  reli- 
gious oivil  war.  On  the  alliance  of  his  master 
with  Henry  III.,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  town  of  Sanmnr,  assigned  aa  a  place  of 
eafet;  to  the  Protestants.  In  1089  he  arreated 
and  kept  prisoner  the  old  cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon, whom  the  leagaera  had  proclaimed  king 
In  oppositioa  to  Henry  IV.  He  opposed  the 
abjnration  of  the  latter,  and  evinced  so  intem- 

Serat«  a  seal  for  Calvinism  aa  to  incnr  the  king's 
ispleamre.  Nevertheless  he  kept  his  «>ver- 
norahtp  of  Banmnr,  where  on  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry (1610)  he  proclaimed  the  anthoritj  of  Maria 
de'  Ifedld;  bat  he  quarrelled  with  that  prin- 
cess, and  in  1030  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
office,  receiving  a»  indemnity  a  sam  of  100,000 
Uvres.  His  high  character,  virtne,  and  knowl- 
edge made  him  for  nearly  half  a  oentnry  the 
chief  of  the  French  Oalvinists;  and  he  was 
commonly  atyled  bv  the  Catholics  It  pope  (Ut 
SuffuenoU.  He  left  varions  controversial 
works,  and  also  bis  personal  Mimoirt*  (4  vols. 
4to,  lS24-'63;  more  complete  edition  by  An- 


nila,  IS  vols.  Svo,  1822-'C).  See  also  Mimoirti 
d«  Madanu  d»  Mornay,  published  by  lime, 
de  Witt  under  the  anapioea  of  the  French  hia- 


torioal  sodety  (9  vols.,  Paris,  lSt8-'9). 

■MWT,  (tails  iip*  iMk  JmM  *»,  duke, 
a  French  statesmao,  reputed  half  brouier  of 
Napoleon  III.,  born  in  Paris,  Oct  38,  1811, 
died  there,  March  10,  18SB.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  son  of  Qaeen  Eortense  and  the  oonnt 
Augnete  Charle*  Joseph  de  Flahaut.  He  as- 
Bumad  the  name  of  the  oonnt  de  Momy,  a 
French  nobleman  resident  at  the  Isle  de  France 
(Mauritius),  who  is  said  to  have  received  800,- 
000  francs  for  adopting  him  as  a  son.  He  was 
educated  under  the  care  of  his  sapposed  grand- 
mother, Mme.  de  Flahaut,  also  known  as  Mma. 
de  Bonca  from  her  second  marriage  with  a 
Portuguese  nobleman  of  that  name,  and  placed 
in  the  institution  Muron,  His  proSoiency  in 
study  was  remarkable,  and  he  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  Talleyrand,  who  promoted  that 
De  Momy  would  one  day  he  a  mlDiater,  He 
attended  one  of  the  military  schools  of  Paris 
daring  two  years,  and  left  it  in  188S  with  the 
rank  of  sab -lieutenant.  He  then  served  in 
Algeria,  where  he  was  wonnded,  and  was  deco- 
rated with  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honor  for 
saving  the  life  of  Gen.  Trfsel.  Qneen  Hor- 
tensa,  on  her  death  in  1887,  bequeathed  to 
him  an  annuity  of  40,000  france,  and  he  soon 
became  noted  for  his  commercial  and  financial 
ipecnlations.  In  1888  he  pnrchaaed  near  Cler- 
mont a  manufaotory  for  beet  sugar,  and  largely 
engaged  in  that  and  other  enterpriaes.    E^m 
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18^  to  1848  he  waa  a  member  of  the  ohimW 
of  deputies,  and  in  1840  he  wH  elected  to  the 
legialative  assemhiy.  He  was  one  of  the  moat 
effective  assiitante  of  Lonis  Napoleon  in  th« 
antp  d'etat  of  Dee.  2, 1861.  After  that  event 
be  held  the  office  of  miniater  of  the  iotwior 
until  Jan.  38,  1852,  when  he  relinqoiahed  it 
because  Fonld,  Magne,  and  Ronher  had  wttii- 
drawn  from  the  adminiatoation  on  aoooimt  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Orleaiu 
family.  Snbsequently  tie  became  a  membw  of 
the  lefpslative  body,  and  from  1864  to  the  tame 
of  his  death  waa  its  preadent.  He  attended 
the  coronation  of  Uie  emperor  Alexander  IL  as 
the  representative  of  the  French  government, 
and  waa  ambassador  to  Rnssia  daring  the 
years  1866-7.  While  at  St.  Petersburg  be 
married,  Feb.  IB,  18ST,  a  Boadan  kdy  of  rank 
and  weidth.  In  186S  he  was  made  duke.  Da- 
ring the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  actively 
eu^iged  in  railway,  mining,  and  other  eom- 
mermal  and  indnstrial  enterprisee.  Momy, 
under  the  psendonyme  Saint-Bemy,  was  the 
author  of  several  farcee  and  operettu. 

■Ote,  IttMl,  also  called  Sir  Anthony  More, 
a  Flemish  painter,  horn  in  Utrecht  about  lft30, 
died  in  Antwerp  about  1680.  He  gained  oaa- 
dderable  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter,  and 
in  1S03  be  executed  likenesses  of  the  Spanish 
crown  prince,  the  future  Philip  II.,  and  of  va- 
rious members  of  the  royal  family  of  Portngal. 
In  1GB4  he  pwnted  the  portrait  of  Philip's  sec- 
ond wife,  Mary  of  England,  during  whose  reign 
he  was  court  painter.  Several  of  his  portraita 
of  the  queen  and  of  the  English  nobility  are 
In  the  palace  of  Hampton  court.  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  in  the  service  of  Philip  II.  and  the 
duke  of  Alva,  by  the  latter  of  whom  be  waa 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  receiver 
general  of  the  revenues  of  West  Flanders. 

■MMHI,  or  lilMM  (Arab.  Maghra  et-Aita, 
"the  extreme  west,"  or  El-MagArtb,  "the 
west "),  a  sultanate  In  N.  W.  Af  noa,  between 
lat.  27°  and  86'  S.  and  Ion.  4°  80*  E.  and  11° 
CO'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the"  Mediterranean, 
E.  by  Algeria,  S.  by  the  deaert  of  Sahara,  and 
W.  by  the  Atlantio;  area,  about  860,000  sq. 
m.  Its  frontier  on  the  desert  is  generally  oon- 
flidered  to  be  on  a  line  drawn  directly  K  from 
Oape  Nun;  its  frontier  on  the  provinoe  of 
Oran,  Algeria,  was  determined  by  treaty  of 
March  18,  1846.  The  coast  line  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  360  m.  long,  runs  N.  W.  from 
Algeria  to  Cape  Tree  Forcaa  (Ras  ed-D«r), 
thence  W.  8.  W.  to  about  Ion.  4°  SO"  W^ 
where  it  again  turns  N.  W.  to  Pnnta  de  Afri- 
ca, its  most  northerly  point ;  thence  the  ooone 
of  the  coast  line  is  W,  8.  W.  tbrongh  the  itntt 
of  (^braltor  to  Cape  Bpartel  on  the  Atlanikk 
where  it  turns  abruptly  and  pursues  a  genwal 
B.  W.  coarse  of  about  760  m.  to  Oape  Nun. 
On  the  Mediterranean  ooaat  Spain  htuda  aev- 
eral  fortified  convict  stations:  Ceuta  on  Pnn- 
ta de  Africa,  Pefion  de  Velei,  Athuemnaa,  Me- 
lilla,  and  the  Jafarin  islands.  There  are  aev- 
eral  small  harbor*  belonging  to  Moroeoo,  ai 
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vhioh  the  twit,  tbst  at  Tetnan,  at  the  month  of 
the  little  river  Hwtil,  is  unfit  for  lar^  vessels. 
On  the  Atlantio  ooast,  besides  Tangier  in  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  principal  harbors  are: 
El-Arsifih  (Larash),  Rabat,  Casablanca  (Dar  el- 
fialda),  Mazagen  (Jedjda),  Saffi  (Asfy),  and 
Mogadore.  Hasagan  has  a  bay  protected  bj 
the  land  against  all  dangeroos  winds,  and  is 
the  only  haibor  on  the  coast  poasMHing  natnral 
sdvaiitages  whiob  might  make  it  a  good  port 
of  the  second  class.  The  Portngnese  founded 
an  eatablishineDt  here  in  1600,  bat  abandoned 
it  in  176S.  The  country  back  of  Hogadore  is 
composed  of  bills  of  moving  sand,  and  the 
place  wontd  have  no  existence  bot  for  the  will 
of  the  sovereign.  It  was  founded  in  1T60  bj 
8idi  Uohammed,  who  closed  Agadir,  the  port 
of  Sub,  once  the  best  and  most  important  in 
die  empire,  from  fear  that  the  inbabitante,  en- 
riohed  bj  foreign  oommeroe,  would  aaaert  their 
independence.  There  are  a  few  smaller  and 
unimportant  ports  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. — 
The  interior  is  divided  into  two  great  slopes  by 
Qie  Atlaa  moontains,  which  traverse  it  from  N. 
E.  to  6.  W.  The  chain  is  composed  of  several 
parallel  ranges,  connected  with  each  other,  and 
several  separate  lesser  chains,  preserving  gen- 
erally tiie  same  parallelism,  divide  the  oonntry 
between  the  main  range  and  tbe  Atlantio  into 
fertilevalleysandplains.  OntheHediterranean 
coast  a  maritime  range,  called  Er-Rif,  from 
!,S00  to  S,BOO  ft.  high,  extends  from  Nemonrs 
in  Algeria  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar;  and  there 
are  also  several  chains  rnnning  to  the  coast  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  range.  Of  the  infe- 
rior chains  on  the  sontheaat  bnt  little  is  known. 
The  m^n  range  of  the  Atlas  contains  some  of 
the  most  elevated  peaks  in  N.  Africa,  many  of 
which  are  covered  with  snow  the  greater  port 
of  the  year.  Miltzin,  a  peak  abont  30  m.  S.  £. 
of  Morocco,  is  11,500  ft.  high.  From  all  these 
mountains  flow  Damerous  Btreama,  to  which  the 
native*  give  the  general  name  of  teed  or  tead. 
None  of  them  are  navigable,  and  many  disap- 

K«r  in  sammer  in  the  ssnds  of  the  desert. 
oet  of  them  change  their  names  several  times 
during  their  coarse.  The  principal  rivers  of 
the  N.  W.  slope  are  the  Luooa,  Bebn,  Bnr«- 
brag,  Umm  er-Rebiah,  and  the  Tensift,  all  of 
which  empty  into  the  Atlantic ;  those  of  the 
S.  B.  slope  are  the  Hnlaia,  which  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Ghir,  which  is  lost  in  the 
deaert,  and  the  Draa,  Nnn,  and  8qb,  which 
em^ty  Into  the  Atlantic.  All  the  rivers  are 
rapid,  and  in  spring  and  sammer  the  larger 
one*  oaonot  be  forded  with  safety. — Little  is 
known  of  the  geology  of  Morocco,  but  gneiss 
!b  supposed  to  be  the  principal  formation  in  the 
Atlas.  Marbles  of  different  kinds  are  found, 
one  of  which  is  as  white  as  Carrara  marble. 
It  is  probable  that  the  celebrated  Numidion 
marbles  of  the  Roman  writers  came  from  tlie 
Atlaa.  Gold  in  qnartz  veins  is  also  found  in 
theee  monntuna,  and  galena  rich  in  silver  in 
the  netamorphic  rock  in  different  parts  of  the 
oomi^.    Copper,  iron,  tin,  niokd,  cobalt,  and- 
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nntdmony  are  abondant  in  Sns.  At  the  foot  of 
Jebel  Uadyd,  16  or  16  m.  N.  E.  of  Mt^adore, 
are  nnmerous  traces  of  ancient  iron  mines, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  worked  by 
the  Carthaginians.  The  ore  fonnd  there  is  fine 
and  rich.  Sulphur,  rock  salt  and  nitre  are 
found  in  varions  places;  and  there  are  nn- 
merous mineral  springs,  of  which  the  hydro- 
BolpharODs  springs  of  Mnlai  Yi^ub  near  Fei 
are  said  to  cure  ciitan«oti8  afieotions  and  scrof- 
ula.— On  the  great  elope  N.  W.  of  the  Atlas  range 
the  dimate  ia  temperate  and  delightfnl.  A  re- 
freshing sea  breeze  prevails  dnring  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  hot  winds  from  the 
dMert  are  intercepted  by  the  monntains.  On 
the  plain  of  the  city  of  Morocco  it  ia  hot  in 
summer,  bat  the  thermometer  seldom  rises 
above  0fi°,  and  in  winter  it  seldom  falls  below 
40°.  The  mean  annnal  temperature  is  abont 
M°.  Snow  never  falls  there,  bat  the  winds 
from  the  glaciers  of  the  A  tias  occasionally  make 
the  nights  very  cold.  At  Mogadore  the  extreme 
fluotaation  of  the  thermometer  does  not  exceed 
86";  the  annual  rainfall  averages  SI  inches. 
The  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  a  dry  sea- 
son; during  the  former,  from  November  to 
March,  showers  are  frequent;  bnt  during  the 
other  part  of  the  year  rain  seldom  falls. 
Toward  the  sonth  there  is  less  rain ;  and  on 
the  S.  £.  side  of  the  mountains  our  knowledge 
of  the  climate  is  very  imperfect,  bnt  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  supposed  to  prevail,  and 
rain  to  be  entirely  wanting. — The  Atlas  monn- 
tains are  clothed  with  luxuriant  foreets,  in 
which  are  found  the  live  oak,  the  cork  oak,  and 
the  oak  with  edible  acorns;  the  Aleppo  pine, 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  spruce,  locust,  and  juniper; 
the  thuja,  which  prodnces  sandarach,  the  «u- 
phorbia,  and  other  valuable  gum  trees;  and  in 
Bus  Souriabes  the  organ,  the  seeds  of  whose 
fmit  produce  a  valuable  oil,  much  used  by  the 
natives.  The  principal  fruits  are  the  date  palm, 
olive,  orange,  grape,  citron,  banana,  fig,  almond, 
and  pomegranate;  but  all  the  other  fruita  of 
southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  and 
many  of  those  of  more  tropical  climes,  grow  in 
perfecdon.  Among  the  wild  plants  of  the 
southern  provinces  are  the  caper,  the  archil, 
the  dagmut  or  tikivt  with  a  jnice  like  honey, 
and  the  femun  or  taltlt,  which  also  famishes 
a  sweet  milky  Joice.  Agricnltnre  is  in  a  very 
primitive  state,  and  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  arable  land  is  cultivated.  The  annual  pro- 
duction is  scarcely  sufficient  to  snpply  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  when  Uie  harvests  fail  fam- 
ine ensues.  Tet  Morocco  might  become,  onder 
an  enlightened  government,  one  of  the  most 
productive  regions  of  the  world.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, moixe,  millet  (durra),  and  other  cereals 
grow  to  perfection,  but  barley  is  the  principal 
grain;  cotton  does  well,  and  rice  and  sugar 
cane  would  succeed  if  properly  cultivated; 
flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  raised  to  a  limited 
extent ;  and  beans,  peao,  lentOs,  sesamnm,  saf- 
fron, canary  grass,  and  in  some  parts  a  few 
turnips,  are  cultivated  in  soffident  qoantities  to 
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of  the  Atlas  sMm  to  be  n«ll  ttdapted  for  coSee. 
— Of  wild  animals,  the  lion  and  the  panther 
are  found  in  the  foraata  and  valleya  of  the 
Atlas,  and  inonkeTS  in  the  wooded  nioantdna; 
in  the  level  coantry  the  hjnaa,  jackal,  and 
wild  boar  abound;  and  in  the  Sahara  plains 
the  ostrioh,  gazelle,  and  several  other  apeoiea  of 
antelopes.  Among  the  serpents  are  the  e#nufM, 
or  homed  viper,  and  a  black  anoke  called  the 
bmha,  whicb  is  8  or  T  ft.  long  and  verj  venom- 
oas.  Inoffensive  serpents  are  nnineroas,  and 
are  domestioated  in  some  places,  particnlarlj  in 
MorooQO,  where  they  are  sompalouslj  respected 
in  the  housee.  Scorpions,  lizards,  and  the  cha- 
meleon abonnd,  and  the  lo«ast  and  a  great 
varietj  of  other  iosocts  of  all  colors,  forma, 
and  natarea  infest  many  parts  of  tbe  oonntrj. 
Among  tbe  birds  are  the  stork,  flamingo,  and 
man;  kinds  of  small  game.  The  domestio  ani- 
mals are  nnmeroos,  and  the  wealth  of  many  of 
the  tribes  consists  entirely  in  their  flocks  and 
herds.  Horses,  ronlea,  asses,  camels,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goata  abonnd,  but  the  pastoral  art 
is  in  almost  as  primitive  a  state  as  agrionltnre. 
The  smalt  spirited  Barbarj  horses  are  still 
raised,  hut  the  saltan's  prerogative  of  taking 
the  best  for  the  oae  of  his  army  wherever  be 
can  find  them  ia  a  seriona  check  on  this  indns- 
try.  Their  export,  as  well  as  that  of  horned 
cattle,  ia  prohibited ;  hut  a  few  thoosand  of 
the  latter  ore  nenoitted  to  be  shipped  yearly 
for  the  nse  of  tne  English  garrison  at  (Gibraltar. 
The  abeep  are  much  larger  than  the  European 
rarietiea,  and  have  broad  tula  loaded  with  fat, 
often  weighing  from  SO  to  50  lbs.  The  wool 
is  of  fine  quality  and  almost  invariably  white. 
The  goats  famish  the  skins  from  which  the 
celebrated  morocco  leather  is  made.  Poul- 
try abounds,  and  the  rivers  and  watera  of  tbe 
coast  are  fall  of  flab,— The  inhabitants  may  bo 
divided  into  five  races,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Uoors, 
Jews,  and  negroes.  The  Berbers,  who  are  the 
aborigines,  occupy  the  Atlas  and  lesser  moon'' 
tdn  ranges.  They  are  a  flne  race  physically, 
are  dbtingaiehed  for  oonrage,  resolation,  and 
temperance,  and  make  good  warriors  and  hunt- 
ere.  They  are  more  laoorions  and  persevering 
than  the  Arabs,  and  follow  agriculture  rather 
than  pastoral  pnranita.  They  are  tbe  best  ma- 
sons in  tbe  country,  and  m<»t  of  their  honaes 
are  built  of  stone.  The  Arabs,  who  compose 
tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  rural  popoladon  in  tbe 
plains  and  in  the  valleys  near  the  coast,  are  in 
^neral  the  descendants  of  tbe  Hobammedan 
mvadera.  They  also  are  a  fine  race  physically, 
bat  they  are  braggarts  and  fanatJca,  and  jealona 
in  disposition;  are  incapable  of  supporting 
prosperity,  and  are  often  embroiled  with  the 
government.  They  live  in  tents,  and  are  mostly 
agricnltarol  laborers  and  shepherds.  The  Moors 
are  a  hybrid  race,  the  greater  part  of  them 
being  desoendants  of  those  who  were  driven 
from  Spain.  They  inhabit  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  are  generally  effeminate,  intrigaing,  and 


given  to  pleasare  and  idleness.  In  yonth  th«y 
are  slender,  but  become  very  corpnlent  in  later 
life.  They  are  more  polished  in  their  manner 
than  the  Arabs,  bat  less  social.  Many  of 
them  bold  official  podtions,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  commerce  is  in  their  hands.  The  Jew* 
chiefly  inhabit  the  cities,  althoogh  some  are 
found  among  the  Berbers,  and  a  few  even  in 
the  Sahara  at  Wad  Nun  and  at  Akka.  They 
are  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  in  other 
countries,  bat  are  ahrewd  and  enterpriMng,  and 
many  of  ihem  become  rich,  as  they  are  the  sole 
dealers  in  bnllion.  Most  of  them  are  engaged 
in  commerce.  The  negroes  are  slaves  or  de- 
scendants of  slaves  imported  from  Soodan  and 
other  parts  of  oentr^  Africa.  As  there  ia 
no  preJndice  against  color  in  Morocco,  their 
descendants  are  of  all  shades  of  complexion, 
and  moat  of  the  sherifs  and  principal  offioiola 
are  mulaftoes.  Many  of  them  become  free 
when  converted  to  Islamiam,  and  ore  then 
enrolled  in  the  boihary  or  body  gnard  of  the 
snltan.  They  ore  intelligent  and  docile,  bnt 
more  stnbborn  and  more  maticioos  than  the 
Moora  and  Arabs.  In  general  the  people  of 
Moroooo  are  barbaroos  and  fierce,  but  not  fero- 
cious or  bloodthir^y  as  they  have  aometimes 
been  represented.  The  vendetta  is  cnstomarj 
among  uiem,  bat  they  do  not  aBsossinate  stran- 
gers and  travellera.  Theft  is  seldom  accom- 
panied by  murder,  except  in  case  of  prolonged 
redatonce.  Oraig,  a  late  Engliah  traveller,  a^a 
the  rarity  of  crime  is  remarkable.  The  total 
population  has  been  estimated  from  3,000,000 
to  16,000,000,  Reanmier,  who  visited  Moroooo 
in  1660,  thinks  tbe  latter  number  tbe  more 
probable ;  bat  according  to  Craig,  the  popnlft- 
tion,  which  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  oentary, 
by  a  valaatlon  considerably  exaggerated,  waa 
eatimated  at  1^000,000,  does  not  now  exceed 
4,000,000.  The  depopalation  ia  still  going  on, 
and  in  the  seaport  towns  alone  has  there 
been  any  development  in  tbe  past  few  yeara. 
— The  chief  langoagee  spoken  are  the  Berber 
and  the  Arabic,  in  the  south  a  modified 
form  of  the  Berber  is  called  Bheliooh.  The 
Arabic  is  bnt  a  gross  dialect  of  the  langnage  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  pronnndation  differa  in 
the  different  provinces.  The  Jews  speak  an 
almost  aninteltigihle  Arabic  jargon,  and  ^oae 
of  Tetuan,  Tangier,  and  El-Ardsh  an  idiom 
of  Bpaniah  that  is  almost  as  bad.  Tbe  negroea 
speaK  the  Arabic  with  a  pronnnoiation  peon- 
liar  to  themaelvea;  many  of  them  preeerve  also 
their  native  M&ndingo  and  Bamlwra  tongnea. 
The  dominant  reli^on  is  Mohammedaniam  of 
the  Bnnnite  diviuon  and  Maleldte  sect,  Tho 
Berbers  know  generally  only  the  profeesion  of 
faith  of  the  Koran,  and  follow  blindly  tbe 
teachings  of  the  raarabonts  who  govern  them. 
The  negroea  make  sincere  converts  to  lalam- 
ism,  but  are  much  addicted  to  the  praotioe  of 
magic.  The  Jews  belong  to  the  Sepharsdio 
({wninsnlar  or  western,  improperly  called  Pnr- 
tagueae)  division  of  their  race,  and  follow  the 
Talmud  as  interpreted  by  their  rabtna  to  tb* 
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letter.  CbrisUaait;  ia  now  tolerated.  Educa- 
tion is  at  a  low  ebb.  In  Fez  onlf  are  there  anf 
remains  of  the  ancient  naiToraties.  Yoong 
men  deatiaed  to  letters,  law,  or  the  aervice  of 
religion  are  inDtraoted  there  in  grammar  and 
Arab  poetry,  and  in  Mnsaulman  law  and  theol- 
ogy. Elsewhere  youth  are  taogbt  little  more 
than  to  recite  pasaagea  of  the  Koran.  The  once 
famouB  libraries  of  Fez  and  Morocco  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  empirical  nae  of  a  few  aim- 
pies  and  the  practice  of  immoderate  bleeding 
and  canterization  with  fire  are  all  that  remains 
of  the  meditine  of  Avenzoar  and  Averrhoea. 
Printing  is  unknown,  and  the  architectural 
akill  once  charaeteriatio  of  the  race  is  now  but 
a  tradition.— -Manufaotu  ring  industrr  is  almost 
aa  degenerate.  The  mMt  remarkable  prodarts 
ore  the  beautiful  and  delicate  tissnee  of  wool 
and  silk,  woven  by  hand  at  Fez;  the  embroi- 
deries on  relvet  and  leather ;  the  famous  mo- 
rocco leather,  now  ahnoat  entirely  superseded 
in  Enrope  by  the  products  of  the  Marseilles 
tanneries;  the  carpets  and  rugs  of  Rabat  and 
8al£;  arms,  and  silver  and  gold  work.  Most 
of  the  dties  contain  tanneries  where  morocco 
of  different  oolors  is  produced,  the  red  and  the 
yeUow  being  of  particular  excellence.  The 
dyers  nse  oochineal,  raJcaut,  and  pomegranate 
akins.  The  French  introduced  fucheine,  and 
for  a  time  it  superseded  other  red  dyes,  but  its 
use  waa  finally  prohibited.  At  Fez  are  made 
and  exported  large  numbers  of  the  red  caps 
which  bear  the  name  of  that  oity.  Their  Sue 
color  is  prodnoed  by  a  dye  made  from  a  berry 
found  in  the  vicinity.  Fez  and  Tetnan  also 
manufacture  brioka,  which  are  aent  to  all  the 
cities  of  Morocco,  but  not  in  large  nnmbers, 
for  they  are  nsed  only  in  the  hoasea  of  the 
rich.  The  best  arms  are  made  in  Morocco  and 
Tetnan.  Jewelry  and  work  in  silver  and  cop- 
per are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews. — The 
maritime  commerce  is  wholly  carried  on  by 
foreigners.  So  vestiges  remain  of  the  famous 
BarbarycoTBairs  that  once  scoured  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Morocco  now  has  no  ship  capable 
of  making  sail,  and  no  sailor  able  to  manage 
one.  In  1871,  l.SOT  ships,  of  the  total  ton- 
nage of  201,867,  entered  the  eight  free  ports 
of  Morocco.  The  entries  at  the  several  porta 
were  as  follows:  Tetnan  214,  Tangier  461, 
El-Araiah  65,  Rabat  24,  Casablanca  leB,  Maza- 
gan  2U,  Safly  56,  and  Mogadore  G6.  Of  these, 
617  were  English,  1T2  French,  862  Spanish, 
142  Portuguese,  and  14  of  other  nations.  The 
total  value  of  the  eiporta  for  1871  was  $8,906,- 
000;  imports,  $4.S66,000,  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  goat  skins,  wool,  grain,  olive  oil, 
gum,  wax,  and  almonds ;  the  principal  imports 
are  Manchester  goods,  silver  bnllion,  hardware, 
tea,  and  sugar.  The  inland  traffic  is  inconsid- 
erable, aa  there  are  no  roads  except  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  towns,  and  few  of  the  rivers  have 
bridges ;  but  there  is  a  large  trade  with  central 
Africa  and  with  the  East  by  caravans.  The 
southern  trade  is  carried  on  through  Tofilet, 
tnd  the  caravans,  which  number  sometimes 
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from  1S,000  to  S0,000  camels,  go  aa  far  as  Tim- 
buctoo,  where  they  meet  the  merchants  from 
further  south  and  exchange  products.  The  ' 
principal  articles  exported  by  this  route  are 
woollen  cloths  and  Anils  (mantles),  Turkish 
daggers,  looking  glasses,  salt,  end  tobacco; 
which  ore  bartered  tor  ivory,  gold  dnsL,  o:>trich 
festhers,  gnma,  tnalagheta  or  Guinea  pepper, 
aaaf(stida,  incense,  and  slaves.  The  ti-ede  with 
the  East  is  carried  on  by  one  large  caravan 
yearly,  which  aBBembtes  at  Fez  about  seven 
montJis  before  the  great  festival  at  Mecca,  and 
oocupiee  the  intervening  time  in  dealing  with 
the  oountries  through  which  it  passea.  Tlda 
caravan,  which  ia  much  larger  than  those  going 
south,  carries  skins  and  fine  leather,  woollen 
cloths  and  carpeta,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  os- 
trich feathers;  and  brings  back  Peruan  silks 
and  India  goods,  Egyptian  cotton  and  raw 
ulk,  spices,  perfumes,  &c — The  sultanate  of 
Morocco  consists  nominally  of  the  former 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  of  Bus,  of  the 
oads  of  Tablet,  and  of  several  tribes  8.  E.  of 
the  Atlas;  but  while  the  sultan,  in  his  spiritual 
character  of  emir  of  the  believers,  ia  venera- 
ted by  all  the  Mohammedans  of  the  west,  his 
temporal  anthority  extends  practically  only  over 
the  cities  and  the  plwus.  About  two  Uiiids  of 
the  whole  country,  including  the  Atlas,  a  large 
part  of  Sub,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Tafilet, 
all  the  S.  slope  of  the  Atlas  from  Wad-Gliir  to 
the  ocean,  ought  to  be  considered  as  politically 
independent.  The  sultanate  is  divided  into  28 
provinces,  in  each  of  which  are  from  2  to  IS 
small  tribes,  which  are  subdivided  in  the  plains 
into  dwan,  or  movable  collections  of  tent^ 
and  in  the  mountains  into  tchvn,  or  hamlets 
and  Tillages  in  which  the  dwellings  ore  per- 
manently attached  to  the  soil.  Each  province 
has  its  marabouts,  deikbs,  and  notables,  who 
united  form  a  coonciL  In  the  semi-indepen- 
dent provinces  this  is  called  ait  ariutn,  and  it 
afEects  to  govern  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran.  In  those  belonging  properly 
to  the  saltan  each  province  has  one  or  severu 
leaidt  or  governors,  who  administer  the  goT- 
emment  as  they  please,  on  condition  of  keep- 
ing commnnication  safe,  paying  the  imposta, 
furnishing  their  contingent  of  men  and  horses 
for  the  army,  and  sending  to  the  saltan  at  each 
great  feetivaJ  aa  large  a  present  of  money  as 
possible.  The  kaids  are  assisted  by  sheikhs 
chosen  by  themselvea,  who  act  directly  upon 
the  chiefs  of  dwars  and  tchurs.  The  cities  are 
governed  by  a  ktdd,  who  is  amenable  to  the 
sultan.    Under  him  are  a  eadi  or  minister  of 


property  of  the  mosques;  and  the  «)n«na  or 
admin iatratora  of  the  cnatoma  and  the  proper- 
ty of  the  state.  All  the  cities  are  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  the  gates  are  shut  at  sight.  The 
streets  have  no  names,  and  the  houses  no  num- 
bers, but  the  division  into  quarters  is  distiDct, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  each  are  held  responri- 
ble  as  a  body  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
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The  chief  iDterior  oities,  in  the  order  of  impor- 
taiioe,  are  aa  f oUovb  ;  Fez,  Morocco,  Ueqntoez, 
Admar,  Tamdont^  Theca,  Ujdft,  Aloazar  el-Ee- 
bir,  Wezzan,  Bofron,  Dnnnet,  »nd  Tafllet  or 
Tafllelt.  The  capitals  are  Fei  and  Horoooo,  in 
eaoh  of  which  the  Boltan  reeidee  for  two  or 
three  yaa»  at  a  time.  Mequinez  ia  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  families  of  the  bodj  Knard. 
Wezzan  la  tiie  grand  oeotre  of  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Hatai  Thaieb,  and  is  peopled  only  by 
the  deacendanla  of  the  fonnder  of  this  order 
in  Algeria  and  Morocco.  Tamdsnt  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Bus,  The  army  proper  conaista  of  abont 
80,000  cavalry,  compoaed  of  the  body  guard 
and  the  militoiy  tribes  of  Fez,  the  Sherarda, 
Bherarga,  Ondaya,  and  a  part  of  the  Qherwan, 
who  follow  from  father  to  son  the  mihtary 
profeaaion  (mekhatni).  The  greater  part  cdl 
these  troops  always  aooompany  the  saltan ; 
the  rest  are  detached  in  companies  according 
to  need.  Permanent  garrisons,  Tarying  from 
1,000  to  800  in  namber,  are  stationed  only  at 
Fez,  Marre,  Babat,  Ujda,  and  in  the  Rif.  In 
the  other  towns  there  are  generally  from  20  to 
50  eot^era  at  the  disposition  of  the  aatborities. 
The  military  enjoy  great  privil^es  and  live  at 
their  ease.  They  are  armed  with  sabres  and 
long  flint-look  gnns,  and  wear  no  other  dia- 
tincUve  uniform  than  the  Fez  cap,  which  is 
worn  by  all  state  ofBoiala.  The  late  saltan  Bidi 
Mohammed  tried  to  form  an  infantry  oorpe, 
bnt  the  discipline  waa  not  compatible  with 
tlte  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
the  8,G00  or  4,000  men  whom  he  raised  were 
mostly  renegades  and  foreignera.  The  gov- 
ernment has  mints  at  Fez,  Morocco,  and  Ra- 
bat, but  they  do  little  more  than  oonvert 
French  crowns  into  the  money  of  the  conn- 
try. — The  Mauritania  of  the  ancients  comprised 
Moroooo  and  a  part  of  Algiers.  (See  Haubi- 
TARiA.)  When  the  Arabs  completed  their  eon- 
qnest  of  northern  Africa  (69S-T0S)  the  Moors 
adopted  their  religion  and  costAma.  No  gen- 
eral government  was  organized  till  abont  T87, 
when  Edris  ibn  Abdallah,  a  descendant  of  Mo- 
hammed, fonnded  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  His 
eon  and  sacceesor,  Edna  ibn  Edris,  founded 
the  dty  of  Fez  abont  SOT.  In  the  lUb  cen- 
tury the  warlike  sect  of  the  Al-Mnrabathin 
or  Almorsvides  arose  among  the  indepen- 
dent tribes  in  the  deserts  of  the  south,  end 
abont  1068  their  chief  Ababekr  ibn  Omar  was 
proclaimed  emir  of  all  Moroooo.  In  lOTO  he 
orosaed  the  mountains,  and  in  1072  founded 
the  dty  of  Morocco.  The  dynasty  of  the  Al- 
morttvides  was  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Al- 
mohadea,  the  Beni  Merinas.  and  the  El-Wa- 
taai.  In  IGfll  the  descendants  of  Sherif  Ho- 
sein  founded  a  new  dynasty,  which  in  the  be- 
pnning  of  the  ITth  centnry  had  extended  its 
sway  over  sll  Morocco  and  as  far  8.  as  Timbnc- 
too.  In  1578  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  in- 
vaded the  oonntry,  bnt  waa  defeated  at  Aloazar 
and  probably  killed.  On  the  death  of  Hamed 
Shenf  al-Hansonr,  hie  empire  waa  divided 
among  hia  five  sons,  whiob  led  to  the  estab- 


lishment in  11148  of  a  new  dynas^  by  UdIm 
Bherif  el-Filell,  king  of  Tafilet,  whioh  atilt 
oontinuea  on  the  throne,  in  1787  the  sultan 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendahip  with  the 
United  States,  and  in  1880  a  second  treaty  of 
peaoe  and  commerce,  to  remain  in  foroe  for  fiO 
years.  In  1814  the  slavery  of  Ohristdans  was 
abolished,  and  in  1817  the  sultan  disarmed  hia 
marine  and  prohibited  piracy.  In  ISii,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Abderrahman  (lS8S-*69),  tJie 
Moon  took  up  arms  to  aid  Abd-el-Kader 
against  the  French,  and  the  prince  de  Joinville 
bombarded  Tanker  and  took  poasession  of  Mo- 
gadore^  which  was  given  up  on  the  concluaion 
of  peace.  The  French  also  bombarded  Salti  in 
1851,  In  retaliation  for  the  plunder  of  a  ship 
on  the  coast.  In  1850  the  French  made  an  in- 
carsion  from  Algeria  into  Morocco  in  revenge 
for  depredations  on  their  frontiers,  and  in  the 
same  year  Spun  declared  war  in  retaliation 
for  attacks  on  her  commerce  by  the  Kif 
pirates.  On  Feb.  6,  1890,  Tetuan  surrendered 
after  a  well  contested  battle  (Feb.  4),  and  in 
April  a  treaty  of  peaoe  was  signed,  which 
guaranteed  to  Spain  400,000,000  reala  for  the 
eipenaes  of  the  war.  In  the  same  year  a 
Moroccan  ambassador  was  sent  to  London,  the 
flrat  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  in  1861 
the  British  government  gave  a  guarantee  for  a 
loan  of  £4SS,000  to  the  saltan  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements with  Spain.  In  March,  April,  and 
Hay,  1870,  a  French  detschment  from  Alceris 
under  Gen.  Wlmpffen  made  a  tonr  of  explora- 
tion throngh  B.  E.  Morocco,  and  reported  fa- 
vorably oh  the  climate,  water,  Ac.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1871,  an  insurrection  of  Berbers  nroke 
out  in  Morocco,  and  the  Spanish  fortification! 
at  Melilla  were  attacked ;  bnt  the  gnns  of  the 
besiegers  were  dismoonted  by  the  fire  from 
the  dtadel.  The  sultan  Sidi  Mohammed,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Abderrohman  in  1859, 
died  Sept.  20,  1878,  and  Ms  son  Mnley  Baaaan 
was  proclaimed  Sept  25. 

■OBOOCO  (Arab.  Marateih),  a  dt^  and  on« 
of  the  capitals  of  the  sultanate  of  Moroooo,  on 
the  K.  aide  of  a  pldn  1 ,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  4 
m.  B.  of  the  river  Tensift,  and  about  250  m.  8, 
W.  of  Fez;  lat  81°  88'  N.,  Ion.  7°  86'  W. ;  pop. 
abont  60,000.  The  walla,  which  are  7  m.  in 
circuit,  are  bnilt  of  tappia  (earth,  pebbles,  and 
lime  pouuded  together),  and  are  abont  iZ  fL 
high.  One  part  is  flanked  with  towers  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  but  most  of  tbem  are  in  mins, 
and  the  walls  are  so  dUaindated  that  pedestriant 
easily  find  a  passage  in  after  the  gates  arv 
closed.  There  are  seven  gates,  beeidea  two 
leading  into  the  haibah  or  dtadel.    A  large 

Sart  at  the  endosed  space  is  covered  with  gar- 
ens.  The  streets  are  wide  at  the  gates,  bnt  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  they  form  a  network  of 
filthy  lanes,  almost  impassable  for  p   '    '  ' 


story,  bnilt  of  tappia  whitewashed,  with 
flat  roofs  and  terracea,  and  opening  on  on  inner 
court  They  have  no  windows  or  doon  to  th« 
street,  the  entrance  nanally  opening  on  a  lane 
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MOROCCO 

eonnectiug  with  the  muo  streeL  The  honaea 
ot  the  better  claMca  have  a  second  story  of 
briok.  There  U  no  pnblio  promenade  except 
the  great  sqn&re  of  the  Jama  el-Fna,  where 
jagglera  snd  monntebaiiks  pertorm  by  day,  and 
which  is  the  rendezvous  at  nig-ht  of  the  vaga- 
bonds of  the  city.  A  market  for  the  sale  of 
horned  cattle  ia  held  in  it  every  Friday.  There 
are  other  mBikets  and  several  baxaars  for  par- 
tionlar  classes  ot  goods.  The  iron  merobants, 
blacksmiths,  oarpeaters,  and  bntchers  have  each 
their  spedal  street,  which  is  shut  at  night,  and 
in  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  reside.  Whole- 
sale dealers  have  their  offices  in  the  caravan- 
saries. The  palace  of  the  saltan,  in  the  ka^ah 
in  the  8.  part  of  the  city,  consists  of  two  grand 
ooQTts,  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  aronnd  which 
are  the  royal  reiidenoa  and  the  chambers  of 
's  snd  secretaries.    N.  of  the  palace 
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and  attached  to  it  is  the  treasnry,  said  to  con- 
tain immense  wealth.  There  are  many  mosqnes, 
some  of  which  are  very  large,  bnt  none  of 
any  architectural  pretensions.  One  having  a 
tower  260  ft  high,  surmonnted  by  a  lantern, 
is  sud  to  have  been  built  by  the  architect  of 
the  Giralda  at  Seville,  lliere  are  three  pris- 
ons, one  for  Jews,  one  for  general  criminals, 
and  one  for  prisoners  of  state.  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  city  is  the  Zawia  or  sanctuary  of  Bidi 
ibn  Abbas,  a  charitable  institntion,  where  die 
poor  receive  alms  and  an  asylam  for  the  nin^t. 
It  is  also  an  inviolable  refuge  for  criminals. 
Like  most  of  the  mosqnes,  it  is  very  rich,  the 
hooses  and  gardens  belongingto  it  being  vsjued 
at  more  than  (1,000,000.  Without  the  walls 
are  several  aqnedacts,  mostly  ruinous,  but  which 
stilt  bring  wat«r  from  the  mountains  into  the 
reservoirs,  and  supply  20  public  baths.    The 


inhabitanta  of  Horooco  ere  a  tn jztnre  of  Moors, 
Algerioes,  Tunisians,  Egyptians,  Arabs  from 
the  Sahara,  negrow,  and  Jews.  The  latter, 
who  number  ahont  6.000,  have  s  quarter  of 
their  own,  called  El-Molah.  They  seldom  go 
into  the  city  proper,  and  when  ttiey  do  both 
men  and  women  are  obli^d  to  take  off  their 
shoes.  A  large  part  of  the  business  is  in  their 
hands,  and  they  are  the  gold,  ulver,  copper, 
and  tin  smiths  of  the  city.  Morocco  is  an 
agricultural  rather  than  an  industrial  centre. 
The  sole  manufacture  in  which  it  excels  is  that 
of  leather,  particularly  of  red  and  yellow  moroc- 
co. All  products  of  the  country,  excepting  the 
cereals,  pay  an  octroi  duty  both  going  in  and 
going  out  of  the  gates.  There  is  also  a  tax  of 
8t  per  cent,  on  all  sales,  paid  by  the  buyer,  and 
the  government  has  a  monopoly  of  tobacco. — 
Moroooo  was  founded  in  10^  by  Abnbekr  ben 


Omar,  of  the  dynasty  of  Uie  Almoravides.  U 
was  captured  and  nearly  destroyed  in  1146  by 
Abdelmnraer,  king  of  the  Almohades,  who 
rebdlt  and  restored  it  in  114T-'8.  Schools  and 
colleges  were  founded  by  his  sncceaeors,  and  in 
the  IStJi  centnryit  was  a  famous  seat  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  Moors  of  8pain,  Algeria,  snd  Tunis 
sent  their  children  to  be  educated  in  its  uni- 
versities. At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  it  tl 
stud  to  have  had  a  population  of  more  than 
600,000.  Its  decadence  began  with  the  eipul' 
sion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 

KMLFHiXB  (Or.  /lopfjiv,  to  shape),  in  Gre- 
cian mythology,  the  son  of  Sleep  and  god  of 
dreams.  He  is  represented  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture, with  a  crown  of  poppies.  His  name  (the 
fashioner  or  moulder)  was  derived  from  hia 
fnnction  of  shaping  and  controlling  dreams. 

*     See  Opnni. 
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oeIelH«ted  as  a  chess  player,  bora  in  New  Or- 
leant,  La.,  Jane  22,  1B3T.  He  earlj  eibibitad 
B  foDdnesi  for  the  Kame  of  cbesa,  and  at  the 
age  of  13  had  enoountered  snocesBfall/  the  best 
amateurs  of  hia  native  citj.  He  entered  St. 
Joseph's  oollege  in  1850,  and  daring  his  col- 
lege oonrsa  exhibited  hia  remarkable  skill  in 
tstIous  contests  with  LAwenthsl  and  others. 
At  the  chess  congreSB  in  S«w  York  in  1867, 
he  defeated  in  a  majority  of  games,  many  be- 
ing at  considerable  odds,  the  first  players  of 
the  United  States.  In  1858  he  first  exhibited 
hia  ability  to  play  vithont  seeing  the  board, 
sometimes  conducting  kvbo  games  at  once. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year  he  played  14  gamee 
wiUi  LOwenthol  in  London,  in  which  Morphy 
iron  9.  LOwenthal  3,  and  3  were  drawn.  On 
Ang.  SB  Hr.  Horphy  attended  the  annool  meet- 
ing of  the  British  chess  association  at  Birming- 
ham, where  he  played  eight  games  slmnltan^- 
OQsly  without  seeing  the  bouds,  winning  six 
games  and  losing  one,  and  one  being  drawn. 
In  September  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  first 
played  a  match  of  aeven  games  with  Mr.  Harr- 
witz,  winning  five  and  drawing  one ;  and  after 
defeating  the  heat  French  players  at  the  eq/S 
tU  la  rigenee,  including  RiviSre,  Laroche,  Joor- 
nond,  and  Bevinck,  he  euconntered  on  Dec.  80 
the  celebrated  Adolph  Anderssen,  eonndered 
tbe  champion  of  Oerman  chess.  The  remit  of 
the  match  was :  Uorphy  T,  Anderssen  2,  drawn 
3.  Hr.  Iforphy  coutinaed  in  Paris  playing 
wilji  his  usual  success  till  April  i,  18S9,  when 
he  retorned  to  London,  anil  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  stay  exhibited  his  power  in  matches 
and  in  blindfold  play  as  before.  On  his  return 
to  the  United  States  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  ^nce  then  has  resided  and  practised 
his  profesdon  in  New  Orleans,  with  short  in- 
tervals of  reaidenae  in  Richmond  and  Mobile. 

Minus.  LAN.  county  of  New  Jersey, 
bonndwi  N.  K  by  the  Fequonnock  river,  E. 
and  8.  E.  by  the  Paeaaio,  and  drained  by  Rock- 
away  and  Whippany  rivers  and  the  head 
branches  of  the  Raritan;   area,  6G0  aq.  m. ; 


Trowbridge  monnt^ns,  reach  a  considerable 
elevation.  It  ahoands  in  oopper,  iron,  dno, 
marble,  limoatone,  sandstone,  and  manganese; 
there  are  27  iron  mines,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
Is  intersected  by  the  Morris  canal  and  the  Mor- 
ris and  Essex  railroad,  the  latter  passing  through 
the  Mpital.  The  chief  productions  in  1870 
were  80,697  bushels  of  wheat,  28,776  of  rye, 
008,021  of  Indian  corn.  290,721  of  oata,  49,- 
764  of  buckwheat,  108,61 1  of  potatoes,  18,801 
lbs.  of  wool,  S86,374  of  butter,  and  84,869 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  5,170  horses,  8,fi05 
milch  cows,  6,883  other  cattle,  8,770  sheep, 
and  7,040  swine;  4  raanafaotories  of  brick,  IS 
of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  of  cotton  goods,  18 
of  iron  in  varioos  forms,  S  of  machinery,  4  of 
p^wr,  1  of  roofing  materials,  S  of  aash,  doors. 
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and  blinds,  4  of  woollen  goods,  6  tannsriea,  4 
distilleries,  24  flonr  mills,  and  IS  saw  milia, 
Capital,  Morristown.  IL  As  E.  oentral  ooonty 
of  Kansas,  watered  hy  the  Neosho  river  and 
other  streams;  area,  S6B  sq,  m.;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,226.  Jt  is  traversed  by  the  JUssonri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  railroad.  The  soil  in  parts  is  fer- 
tile. The  W.  portion  is  level  and  deetitnte  of 
timber.  The  chief  prodootions  in  1870  were 
41,714  bushels  of  wheat,  S9,8IS  of  Indian  corn, 
16,341  of  oata,  17,649  of  potatoes,  80,690  Iba. 
of  butter,  and  4,991  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
1,088  horses,  8,004  cattle,  flS2  sheep,  and  OiS 
swine.    Capital,  Council  Grove. 

■OUn,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Qraody 
CO.,  JUinols,  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  oanal, 
and  the  Ohlcago^Rook  Jalaud,  and  Pacific r^ 
road,  68  m.  6.  W.  of  Chicago;  pop.  In  1870, 
8,138.  It  is  the  shipping  point  of  the  county, 
and  has  an  important  trade  in  grain.  It  is  the 
seat  of  St.  Angela's  academy,  an  institution 
for  the  superior  instruction  of  females,  nnder 
the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  was 
established  in  1667.  In  187S-'4  it  had  10  in- 
atructora  and  190  students.  The  dty  has 
graded  public  schools,  including  a  high  aohocd, 
two  national  banks,  two  weekly  aewspaptn, 
and  several  churches. 

■MU8,  CkariH,  an  American  naval  officer, 
bom  in  Connecticut  in  1784,  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  0.,  Jan.  S7,  1866.  He  entered  tha 
navy  in  July,  17S9,  and  served  in  the  war  wiUt 
Tripoli.  1801-'6.  In  January,  1807,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  oad  in  the  war  of 
1813  served  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  frigate 
Constitution,  distinguishing  himself  daring  tbs 
chase  of  that  ship  for  three  days  and  mghta 
by  a  British  squadron  in  Joly,  1812,  ana  by 
his  gallantry  in  the  action  between  the  Gon- 
stitntion  and  Guerriere  on  Aug.  19,  in  which 
he  received  a  severe  wound.  He  was  mad« 
captain,  and  in  18I4appointedto  the  command 
of  the  Adams  of  28  guns,  in  which  he  mads 
an  important  cruise  apon  the  coasts  of  tha 
United  States  and  Ireland,  harasdng  British 
commerce.  In  Angnst,  1814,  CapL  Morria 
entered  the  Penobscot  river,  and  ronning  op 
to  Hampden  made  preparations  to  heave  ont 
for  repurs.  While  ne  was  engaged  in  this,  a 
strong  British  expedition  entered  the  river  to 
capture  the  ahip.  A  militia  force  eaaembled 
for  her  protection  gave  way,  and  Capt.  Morris 
deatroyed  her,  directing  hia  crew  to  break  up 
into  small  parties  and  make  their  way  for  SOD 
m.  across  the  thinly  inhabited  country  to  Port- 
land. He  was  off  duty  but  2^  years  in  a  carew 
of  66.  At  hia  death  he  was  chief  of  the  burean 
of  ordnance  and  hydrography, 

MOUU,  Oara.    See  supidement. 

■OKUS,  FnuMl*  Otk*-    See  supplement. 

■OUIS,  Gesrge  P.,  an  American  jonmaUat, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  10,  1803,  died  in 
New  York,  July  0,  1864.  At  an  early  age  he 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  wrote  &>r 
the  "New  York  Gaiette"  and  the  "Ameri- 
can," to  the  firat  of  which  he  ewtribnted 
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vtatta  u  arlj  a  Ub  16Ui  year.  In  Aognit, 
1633,  in  oonjuDction  with  Samuel  Woodworth, 
he  eatablished  the  "New  York  Mirror,"  in 
which  K.  P.  Willia  and  Theodore  Fay  were 
afterward  associated,  and  which  wu  diacon- 
tinned  Dec  SI,  1843.  In  1S48  Morris  and 
WilhB  commenced  the  pabhcation  of  the  "  New 
Mirror,"  wbicii  extended  to  three  Toluraes, 
and  in  1844  of  the  "  Evening  Mirror,"  a  dail; 
paper.  At  the  close  of  1846  he  established 
alone  a  weekly  journal  called  the  "  National 
Frew,"  the  title  of  which  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  "Home  Journal"  in  November,  1846, 
when  Willis  again  joined  him.  He  acquired 
his  chief  reputation  as  a  song  writer,  and  hia 
"  Woodman,  spare  that  Tree,"  "  We  were  Boys 
bwether,"  "I^d-Hol"  "Long  Time  Ago," 
"The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle,"  "My  Moth- 
er's Bible,"  ''  Whip-poor- Will,"  &a.,  became 
ver7  popular.     Various  editiong  of  bis  poema 


of  40  nights,  and  in  1843  he  wrote  the  libretto 
of  an  opera  entitled  "The  Maid  of  Saxony." 
He  alio  published  a  volume  of  prose  fetches 
entitled  "The  Little  Frenchman  and  hia  Water 
Lotfl"(ie88).  He  was  long  a  genera]  of  militia. 
MWimj  GamcnNv,  an  American  itatesman, 
bom  at  Horrisania,  Weatcbeater  co.,  S.  Y., 
J«n.  81, 1769,  died  there,  Nov.  fl,  1616.  He 
gradnated  at  King's  (now  Oolnmbia)  college 
in  1768,  and  in  1771  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  wrote  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles  on  finance,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  From  17TS  to  1778  he  was  a.  dete- 
nte to  the  provincial  oongreaa  of  New  York, 
in  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  ooramittee 
for  drafting  a  constitution  for  the  state.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congreaa  in 
1777,  and  passed  tlie  following  winter  at  Val- 
ley Forge  as  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
examine,  with  Washington,  into  the  Btat«  of 
the  army.  In  17T9  he  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  ObBervations  on  the  AmeHoan  Rero- 
Intion."    In  Mar,  ITSO,  he  was  thrown  from 


ehoaan  by  Robert  Morris  as  assistant  sni 
tendent  of  finance,  which  office  he  held  lor  ot 
years.    After  the  revolution  he  resumed  the 

Sracljce  of  law,  and  also  engaged  with  Robert 
[orris  in  mercantile  Bpeculations.  On  the 
deaUi  of  his  mother  in  1786,  he  purchased  the 

Eatrimonial  estate  at  Morrisania  from  his 
rother.  In  1TB7  he  published  an  address  to 
the  assembly  of  Peonsylvania  against  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  bank  of  North  America.  He  was 
a  del^ate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  coustitu- 
tjonsl  convention  of  1787,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  the  con- 
Btitntion.  Mr,  Uorris  sailed  for  France  on 
bnsineas  in  December,  1788,  and  while  there 
kept  a  minute  diary.  In  ITSl  he  waa  appoint- 
ed by  Washington  secret  agent  to  England,  to 
settle  unfulfilled  terms  of  the  old  treaty ;  he 
rcDoalned  in  London  till  September,  but  effected 
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nothing.  In  1792  be  was  appoioted  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  served  until 
October,  1794,  when  he  was  recalled'at  the 
request  of  the  French  government,  and  trav- 
elled in  Europe  until  the  antnmn  of  1TA8.  In 
]  800  he  was  elected  by  the  legiBlatnre  of  New 
York  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States 
senat«,  and  served  in  that  body  till  1E0S,  act- 
ing with  the  federalists-  He  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  retirement  He  was  a  fine 
orator,  end  delivered  numerous  public  ad- 
dresses. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  project  for  constmcting  the  Erie  canal, 
was  chairman  of  the  canal  commissioners  from 
their  first  BupointmeDt  in  March,  1810,  until 
near  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1810  examined  the  route  to  Lake  Erie.  Uor- 
ris's  resemblance  to  Washington  was  so  dose 
that  he  stood  aa  the  model  of  his  form  to  the 
acniptor  Hoadon.  His  life,  with  selectiona 
from  bis  correspondence  and  papers,  has  been 
written  by  Jared  Sparlts  (8  voIb.  8vo,  1B82). 

MMUtIS,  Uwli,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  halt  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Morrlssnia,  Westchester  co,,  N,  Y.,  in 
1720,  died  there,  Jan.  S3, 17S8.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1T46,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing on  a  very  extensive  scale  on  bis  peteraal 
estate  at  Morrisania.  He  took  strong  ground 
against  the  act  of  parliament  compelling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  New  York  to 
furnish  with  supplies  the  foreign  troops  qaar- 
tered  upon  them.  He  was  elected  to  the  con- 
gress of  1770,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  munitions  of  war.  After  the  close 
of  the  session  he  was  sent  west  to  detach  the 
Indians  from  the  British.  In  1776  he  returned 
bis  seat  in  congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  althongh  hia  estate  was  then 
in  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  For  this  hismenor 
was  l^d  waste  and  bis  family  expelled.  He 
afterward  served  in  the  state  legislature. 
HOUIB,  nmt  BMard.  See  supplement 
■0MI18,  Mmi'i  nn  American  financier,  and 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
bom  in  Lancashire,  England,  Jen.  SO,  17S4, 
died  in  FhUadelphia,  May  8,  1806.  When  18 
years  old  he  came  to  Amenca,  was  placed  in 
the  counting  house  of  Charles  Willing,  a  mer- 
chant in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1754  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  son  of  his  employer. 
The  firm  continued  till  1763,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  revolution  was  the  largeet  com- 
mercial house  in  Philadelphia.  Mr,  Monii 
opposed  the  stamp  act,  signed  the  non-impor- 
tation agreement  of  1T6S,  and  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  congress  of  1775,  serving  on  the 
miUtary  and  naval  committees.  On  July  1, 
1TT6,  he  vot«d  against  the  Declaration  of  la- 
dependence,  and  on  the  4th  declined  to  vote  at 
all,  considering  the  time  prem^nre  end  inap- 
propriate; bnt  when  it  was  adopted  he  signed 
It.  He  was  reelected  to  oongresa  July  £0,  and 
again  in  1777.  At  this  period  be  was  largely 
employed  in  managing  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Um 
oovatrj ;  and  on  his  personal  responsibili^  be 
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treqaentl;  borrowed  large  iTims  for  the  use  of 
the  goTemment.  In  1780  Mr.  Morris,  in  oon- 
JQDctioD  with  other  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
establiahed  a  bank,  bj  means  of  which  8,000,- 
000  rations  of  proruions  and  800  hogBheada  of 
nim  were  forwarded  to  the  army.  On  Feb.  20, 
1781,  he  was  nnanimoaalf  elected  Buperioten- 
dent  of  finnnoe,  and  bj  subseqnent  resolations 
of  ooDKreas  was  inveflted  with  almost  the  entire 
control  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  govern- 
meoL  At  this  time  the  treasnrj  was  more  Chan 
(3,000,000  in  debt,  the  arm^  was  destitute,  and 
the  credit  of  the  coontrj  eiliansted.  He  es- 
tablished the  bank  of  North  America,  which 
was  inoorporated  bj  congress  Deo.  SI,  1781, 
and  went  into  operation  Jan.  7,  1783,  with  a 
oapital  of  (400,000.    PeonsjlTania  and  several 


.,  the  goi 

its  embarrassments.  In  the  beginning  of  1781 
he  furnished  the  army  with  leveral  thonsand 
barrels  of  flonr ;  and  in  the  campaign  of  that 
yoar  he  aapplied  oearlj  everything  required  for 
the  expedition  against  Oornwailis.  Tor  this 
purpose  he  issued  his  own  notes  to  the  amonnt 
ot$l,400,000,whiohwerafiDall7allpaid.  Bat, 
harassed  by  the  olainii  of  the  publio  creditors, 
and  indignant  at  the  indispoaidon  of  the  sev- 
eral Btatea  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris resigned  in  Jannary  1783,  bnt  consented  to 
serve  antil  May  1,  and  did  nut  flnally  withdraw 
nntil  November,  1734.  On  May  6,  1784,  oon- 
gress  at  his  urgent  reqaest  appointed  three 
commissioners  to  saperintend  the  treasury,  and 
■  committee  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
partment He  pabliihed  a  long  and  able  ao- 
oonut  of  his  administratjon.  Before  he  reugned 
he  issued  a  public  notice  pledging  himself  per- 
sonally to  provide  for  his  engagements  in  benalf 
of  the  government.  No  a^nt  of  marine  being 
appointed,  Mr.  Morris,  as  superintendent  of 
finance,  was  compelled  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  navy  nutil  the  close  of  1784.  He  uded 
in  obtaining  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
bank  of  North  America  in  1780,  which  had 
been  annulled  hj  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
in  1784.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  oon- 
vendon  which  framed  the  federal  oonstitntion ; 
and  on  Oct  1,  1T83,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  UQit«d  States  senate.  He  deoliDcd 
the  post  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  offered 
to  him  by  Waahiagton,  and  recommended 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  suitable  incombent 
In  partnership  witii  GouTemenr  Morris,  in  the 
spring  of  1784,  he  sent  to  Canton  the  first 
Amwican  vessel  that  ever  appeared  in  that 
port  In  his  old  age  he  lost  his  fortune  by 
land  speonlation,  and  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  was  oonflned  in  prison  for  debt. 
Mr.  Morris  was  an  fmpreesive  public  speaker 
and  an  able  writer. 

MOUH,  Hmmm  t^  an  American  bishop,  bom 
In  Kanawha  oo.,  Va.,  April  38,  1794,  died  in 
Springfield,  C,  Sept  a,  1874.  He  was  licensed 
aa   a   preacher   of   the  Methodist  Epiaoopal 
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church  in  1614,  and  ioined  the  Ohio  w 
in  181S.  He  labored  in  the  itinerant  minlstr; 
In  Ohio,  Kentaoky,  and  Tennessee  ttU  1SS4, 
when  he  was  elected  ftrrt  editor  of  the  "  West- 
em  Ohriadon  Advocate"  at  OincinnatL  In 
1836  he  was  elected  bishop.  For  several  years 
previous  to  his  death,  throngb  physical  infir- 
mity, he  was  debarred  from  acdve  duty.  Ha 
published  "Sermons,"  and  "  Sketches  of  West- 
ern Methodism  "  (Cincinnati,  IBSS). 

■MtBIS,  WWaa,  an  En^sh  poet,  bom  near 
London  in  1834.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  » 
merchant  who  died  in  1844,  leaving  a  large 
estate.  He  was  educated  at  Forest  school  In 
Walthamitow,  at  Marlborongh,  and  at  Exeter 
college,  Oxford.  He  studied  painting,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  that  profession.  In  1868  he 
published  a  email  volume  entitled  "  The  De- 
fence of  Onenevere,  and  other  Poems."  In 
1803,  with  several  partners,  he  set  up  in  Lon- 
don an  establishment  for  the  artistic  designing 
and  manufacture  of  various  artJclea,  ei^>eicially 
wall  paper,  stained  glasa,  tiles,  and  honsohold 
decorations.  At  this  bnsiness  Morris  has  ever 
since  wrought  as  a  designer,  giving  hig  even- 
inn  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  He  pub- 
lished "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  a  nar- 
rative poem,  in  1867,  and  "The  Earthly  Para- 
dise "  (4  parts)  in  1808-71.  The  latter  poem 
is  made  ap  of  94  legendary  and  romando  tales 
in  verse,  recited  by  a  company  of  voya^ra 
who  had  sailed  westward  from  Norway  to  find 
the  earthly  paradise.  He  has  also  published  a 
poem  entided  "  Love  is  Enough,  or  the  Freeing 
of  Pharamond  "  (187S),  and,  in  connection  with 
Eirikr  Magnnsson,  "  The  Story  of  the  Volsongs 
and  the  Niblnnge,"  translated  from  the  Eddas. 

MOBBB  DIKO^  an  old  English  dance,  usually 
performed  witii  castanets,  tabors,  staves,  or 
swords,  by  yonng  men  lighdy  dressed,  with 
bells  fixed  abont  their  legs,  and  pard-oolored 
ribbona  streaming  from  their  arms  and  shonl- 
deri.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Morisco  or  Moorish  dance  still  popular  in  Spain 
nnder  the  dtle  of  the  fandango.  It  can  be 
traced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  TIL, 
when  it  was  one  of  the  sports  of  May  day. 
Holy  Thursday,  the  Whitaun  alee,  weddings, 
and  other  festivals.  In  the  May  game  it  was 
often  performed  by  persons  representing  Rotnn 
Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tn<A,  Maid  Marian, 
the  fool,  Tom  the  piper,  and  the  hobby-borseu 
The  May  festivities  of  Robin  Hood  were  ohief- 
ly  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  archery, 
and  it  is  not  certdn  that  either  he  or  hie  oom- 

C'  }ns  were  prominent  in  the  danoe.  M^d 
an  Is  supposed  to  represent  his  mistross, 
bnt  the  part  was  often  filled  by  a  boy  dreeaed 
in  a  girl  s  habit,  and  called  qneen  of  the  May. 


the  ohiracter  was  personated  by  a  clown,  who 
obtdned  the  name  of  Malkln.  Friar  Tnok 
mointuned  his  plaoe  in  the  sport  till  the  r«ign 
of  Elizabeth.  The  fool  bore  a  bauble  in  Us 
hand,  and  a  oozoomb  hood  with  assea'  eus  «> 
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bSi  hud.  ToQi  the  piper  was  a  miDstrel  of  the 
Bnperior  order,  with  a  oomplioated  red,  blue, 
and  jellow  dreas,  a  sword,  a  feather  io  hia  cap, 
and  a  tabor,  tabor  stick,  and  pipe  to  diatingnish 
hia  profession.  The  hobby-horse  was  desired 
for  antica  and  tricks  of  legerdemain.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Puritans  checked  the 
Haj  pastimes  by  their  tnvactives  agaiDst  "the 
larreatrial  fariea "  which  indulged  in  them. 
Uaid  Marion  and  the  hobby-horse  were  re- 
stored by  King  James's  "  Book  of  Sports,"  but 
were  again  degraded  during  the  commonwealth. 
In  some  narts  of  EngLimd,  however,  the  dance 
continuea  till  very  recently,  and  it  eiiated  in 
France  in  the  ISth  century. — The  fullest  ao- 
oooat  of  the  snbiect  is  by  Douce,  in  a  disserta- 
tion with  hia  "  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare." 

■OBEISON,  a  central  connty  of  Minnesota,  in- 
tersected by  the  Hississippi  river,  and  watered 
by  several  small  streams;  area,  about  1,176 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18T0,  1,681.  The  surface  con- 
sists cliieOy  of  rolling  prairies ;  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive. The  chief  productions  in  1870  were 
11,927  bnaht-b  of  wheat,  9,S4fi  of  Indian  com, 
18,as7  of  oats,  18,068  of  potatoes,  and  30,00G 
lbs.  of  batter.  The  valne  of  live  stock  was 
$68,116.     Cspitot,  Little  Falls. 

■OUISOK,  Kskrt,  an  English  missionary, 
bom  in  Morpeth,  Northumberland,  Jon.  6, 
1762,  died  in  Canton,  Aug.  1,  1884.  He  was 
^prenticed  to  his  father  aa  a  last  maker,  but 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  in  1801,  and 
entered  the  Independent  academy  at  Hoxton 
in  1S08.  In  1804  be  offered  his  services  to 
the  London  missionary  society,  and  in  1806 
removed  to  the  mission  college  at  Gosport, 
Where  he  began  the  study  of  Chinese.      In 
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the  winter  of  1607  he  was  ordained,  and  in 
the  following  autumn  went  to  Canton,  being 
the  first  Protestant  misaionary  to  China.  In 
1608  he  was  appointed  translator  to  tbe  East 
India  company's  factory  at  Canton,  and  begsn 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese.  The 
New  Testament  appeared  in  1614,  and  the  Old 
Testament,  exeoatcd  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Milne,  in  1818,  In  November  of  the  latter 
year  Mr.  Morrison  caused  the  foundation  of  an 
Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca.  In  ie2S-'6 
he  was  in  England,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  royal  society.  His  Chineee  grammar  (4to, 
Seramporc,  1816)  and  his  Chinese  dictionary 
(5  vols.,  Macao,  ]815-'28)  were  his  chief  ori- 
ginal works.  His  "Memoirs"  were  compiled 
by  his  widow  (2  vols.,  London,  1888). 

■OSBOTOWN,  a  post  village  in  Morris  town- 
ship, capital  of  Morris  co..  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Whippaay  river  and  the  Morris  and  Ewes 
diTision  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  railroad,  48  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Trenton, 
and  82  m.  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  New  York ; 
pop.  aboat  6,000.  It  is  bnilt  on  an  elevated 
plain  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  sur- 
ronnding  conntry.  The  streets  are  resalarly 
laid  out,  the  houses  neatly  built,  end  there  is 
a  pnblic  square  in  the  centre,  in  which  is  a 
soldiers'  monument.  It  is  the  principal  mar- 
ket for  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
rich  in  agricultural  products,  and  it  contwna 
a  handsome  court  house,  two  national  banks, 
manufactures  of  iron,  &c,,  six  hotels,  five 
schools,  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  eight 
churches.  It  is  a  favorite  summer  residence 
for  citizens  of  New  York.  Horristown  is  no- 
ted as  having  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
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American  army  on  two  occasions  during  the  fr 
revolutionary  war,  in  the  winters  of  lT76-'7 
and  1779-'S0.  The  remains  of  an  old  fort  are 
still  visible  in  the  rear  of  the  court  house. 
The  house  occupied  by  Gen,  Washington  is 
DOW  the  property  of  the  state.  About  8  m. 
676  VOL.  XL— 54 


I  the  village  a  new  state  insane  asylum, 
one  of  tlie  largest  and  best  arranged  in  the 
country,  is  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  to  be 
completed  early  in  1876,  and  with  site  and 
equipments  will  cost  about  $2,000,000.  The 
grounds  embrace  408  acres.    The  entire  length 
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of  the  building  is  1,81S  ft,  uid  the  depth, 
from  the  front  of  the  main  centre  to  the  rear 
of  the  extreme  wing,  S42  ft.  Tlie  wiDgs  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  centre  baildiag  are 
three  etories  high,  except  those  at  the  extreme 
ends,  which  are  two  stories.  It  is  built  prinoi- 
pall;  of  light  granite  qaarried  on  the  groands, 
m  ornamental  style,  and  wilt  accommodate 
aboat  1,000  patients. 

■WBOW,  a  central  coant;  of  Ohio,  drained 
bj  the  head  Btreama  of  Vernon  and  Olentangy 
or  Whetstone  rirere;  area,  STO  sq.  m.;  pop. 
in  1870,  18,688.  The  sarfoce  is  nndulatins 
ftnd  the  boU  highly  fertile.  It  is  intersected 
by  tiie  Oleveland,  Oolambns,  Oinoinnatj,  and 
Indianapolin  railroad.  A  large  qoarrr  of  free- 
stone is  worked  near  the  capital.  The  chief 
prodnotions  in  1870  were  207,714  basbels  of 
wheat,  S15,eT9  of  Indian  corn,  343,800  of  oata, 
98,403  of  potatoes,  20,689  of  tlai  eeed,  81,242 
Iba.  of  flax,  67,077  of  maple  tngar,  082,848  of 
wool,  683,684  of  butter,  and  89,106  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  7,935  horses,  16,040  cattle, 
118,291  sheep,  and  16,620  swine;  7  mannfao- 
tories  of  eorriagos  and  wagons,  1  of  dressed 
flax,  1  woollen  factory,  3  nonr  mills,  and  14 
saw  mills.     Cs{iital,  Mount  Oilead. 

■OBEOW,  JhchU,  an  American  statesman, 
bora  in  Gettyabnrg,  Pa.,  Oct  6,  1771,  died  in 
Warren  do.,  Ohio,  March  22,  1852.  In  1760 
he  removed  to  the  Nortliwest  territory,  and 
Id  1602  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  eon- 
reDtion  for  forming  tiie  state  constitution  of 
Ohio.  He  was  the  first  representative  in  con- 
gress from  that  state,  serving  from  1808  to 
1813,  and  was  United  States  senator  from  1813 
to  1819.  From  1822  to  1826  he  waa  governor, 
then  canal  commissioner,  and  from  1841  to 
1848  was  agun  a  member  of  congress. 

MMBb    SeeWALBCs. 

mOKB,  tiwH  &,  an  American  nataralUt, 
bora  in  Portland,  He.,  June  18,  1888.  He 
prepared  himself  for  a  mechanical  engineer, 
and  spent  several  years  as  a  dranghtsmaa  in 
the  Portland  locomotive  works,  daring  which 
time  he  stndied  zoology.  In  1869  he  became 
connected  with  the  mnseum  of  natural  history 
at  Cambridge  under  Agaasiz,  and  in  1867  with 
the  Boston  society  of  natural  history  as  curator 
of  molluscs ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  ofEoers 
of  the  Peabody  academy  at  Salem,  where  he 
has  long  resided.  In  1868  he  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and 
aoiences,  and  in  1871  received  the  degree  of 
Fh.  D.  from  Bowdoin  college,  where  until 
1678  he  was  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoology.  In  1878  be  was  elected  leetnrer 
on  zoology  at  Harvard  college.  Prof.  Morse 
has  been  very  soccessfnl  as  a  public  lecturer 
on  natural  hiatory.  His  principal  papers  have 
been  on  the  "  Terreatrid  Pulmonifera  of 
Maine,"  "  A  Olassifloation  of  Mollusca,  based 
on  the  Principle  of  Oepbalization,"  "On  the 
Land  Slides  in  the  Vicinity  of  Portland,  Me.," 
"  On  the  Tarsus  and  Carpus  of  Birds,"  "  On 
the  Systematic  Position  of  the  Brachiopoda," 
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and  "  On  the  Embryology  of  Terebratnlina," 
which  have  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the 
Boston  society  of  natural  history,  the  Portland 
society  of  natoral  history,  the  Eases  institute 
at  Salem,  and  the  New  York  lyoeum  of  natural 
history.  He  bos  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
relations  of  the  brachiopoda  are  with  the  cbs- 
topod  worms,  and  not  with  the  mollosca,  wher« 
they  have  heretofore  been  placed. 

MOtSE.  1.  JMMik,  an  American  geogra- 
pher, bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Ang.  28, 
1701,  died  in  New  Haven,  June  9,  1826.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  wQ^e  in  1763,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1T80,  in  1786  wsa  tutor  in  Yale 
college,  and  in  1789  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  Oharlee- 
town,  Mass.  In  1794  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  prepared  in  1784,  at  New  Haven, 
a  small  18mo  geography,  which  was  the  first 
work  of  the  kind  published  in  America.  Thit 
was  followed  by  larger  geographies  and  gaz- 
etteers of  tbe  United  States  from  materials 
obtained  by  travelling  and  correspondence. 
Jeremy  Belkn^  the  historian  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Thomas  Hutohins,  geographer  general 
of  the  United  States,  Ebenezer  Hazard,  and 
others,  who  had  nndectaken  a  similar  task, 
contributed  to  his  use  the  materials  they  had 
gathered ;  and  for  SO  years  he  remained  with- 
out an  important  competitor  in  this  deport- 
ment. Reprints  of  the  early  editions  d  his 
larger  geographical  works  were  published  in 
Great  Britain,  and  French  and  German  trans- 
latiotts  in  Paris  and  Hamburg.  Much  of  Dr. 
Morse's  life  was  spent  in  religious  controvert, 
in  maintaining  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  New 
England  clmrches  against  Unitorianism.  He 
engaged  actively  in  1804  in  tbe  enlar^ment 
of  the  Massachusetts  general  association  of 
Congregational  ministers ;  in  1806  he  estab- 
lished the  "Ponoplist,"  a  monthly  religions 
periodioal,  of  which  he  was  sole  editor  for 
five  years;  he  was  prominent  in  founding  tbe 
Andover  theolt^cal  seminary,  and  in  effect- 
ing the  union  between  the  Uopkinaians  and 
other  Oalvinists  on  their  common  symbol,  the 
assembly's  catechism,  the  articles  of  which 
union  wore  signed  injiis  own  study  in  Charles- 
town,  in  the  night  of  Nov.  80,  1807,  by 
himself,  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  and  Dr.  Eliphslet 
Pearson;  and  he  participated  in  the  oi^^anin- 
tion  of  the  Park  street  church  in  Boston  in 
1808.  His  persevering  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  "  liberal "  views  ot  religion  brought  on 
him  a  persecution  witich  deeply  affected  his 
naturally  delicate  health;  and  in  1820  he  re- 
signed bis  pastoral  charge.  In  that  year  ha 
was  commissioned  by  the  government  to  visH 
the  Indian  tribes  on  our  N.  W.  borders ;  and 
the  record  of  his  labors  was  published  in  182S 
under  tbe  title  of  "Indian  Report,"  &c.  Dr. 
Horse  also  published  "  A  Compendious  His- 
tory of  New  Enriand,"  in  conjunction  witli 
Elijah  Parish,  D.  D.  (Cambridge,  1804;  8d  ed. 
enlarged,  1820);  "Annals  of  the  Ameriun 
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RnolDtaon"  (Hartford,  1684);  and  26  mt- 
IDOUH  and  addresaes  on  special  oocasioDs.  His 
life  has  been  written  bj  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Spragne,  D.  D.  (Now  York,  1874).  IL  Sui- 
Hl  FWcf  BiMK,  an  Amerioan  ertisC  and  ia- 
rentor,  eldest  ton  of  tlie  preceding,  bom  in 
Oharlestown,  Hasa.,  April  27,  1T91,  died  io 
New  York,  April  a,  1873.  He  gmluated  at 
Yale  collage  in  IBIO,  and  went  to  England 
with  Washington  AUston  in  1811  to  study 
painting  under  bis  tuition  and  thai  of  Benja- 
min West.  In  1S18  he  received  the  gold  med- 
al of  the  Adelphi  societj  of  arts  for  an  origi- 
nal model  of  a  "Dying  Hercnles,"  his  first 
attempt  at  aoolptare.  lie  returned  to  the  Doi- 
ted States  in  161JS,  practiaed  his  profession  in 
Boston  and  in  Obarleston,  8,  0.,  and  removed 
to  Xew  York  in  1832.  In  1824-'6,  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  other  artieta,  he  organized  a  drawing 
assodation,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment in  1826  of  the  "N^onal  Academy  of 
Design."  Uoraa  was  chosen  its  first  pred- 
dent,  and  was  continued  in  that  office  for  15 
jAn.  In  183S  he  visited  Europe  a  second 
time  to  complete  his  studies  in  art,  residing  for 
more  than  three  years  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  continent  Daring  his  absence  abroad 
he  was  elected  professor  of  the  literature  of 
the  arts  of  design  in  the  university  of  the  city 
of  New  York ;  and  in  1985  be  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  before  that  inatitation  on 
the  afSnity  of  those  arts.  While  in  college  Mr. 
Horae  had  pud  special  attention  to  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy ;  and  these  sciences 
at  length  became  a  dominant  parsuit  with 
him.  In  182S-'7  Prof.  J.  Freeman  Dana  had 
been  a  colleague  lecturer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  with  Mr.  Morse  at  the  Athennnm,  tie 
former  lecturing  upon  electro-magnetism  and 
the  latter  upon  the  fine  art£.  They  were  inti- 
mate frienos,  and  in  their  conversations  the 
subject  of  electro-magnetism  was  made  familiar 
to  the  mind  of  Morse.  The  electro-magnet  on 
Sturgeon's  principle  (the  first  ever  shown  in 
the  United  States)  was  exhibited  and  explained 
in  Dana^s  lectures,  and  at  a  later  date,  by  gift 
of  Prof.  Torrey,  came  into  Morse's  possession. 
Dana  even  then  suggested  by  his  spiral  volute 
ooil  the  electro-magnet  of  the  present  day ; 
this  was  the  magnet  in  use  when  Morse  re- 
tamed  from  Europe,  and  it  is  now  used  in 
every  Morse  telegraph  throughout  both  hemi- 
spheres. He  embarked  in  the  autumn  of  1832 
at  Havre  on  board  the  packet  ship  Sally ;  and 
in  a  casual  conversation  with  some  of  the  pas- 
aengera  on  the  then  recent  discovery  in  France 
of  the  means  of  obtwning  the  electric  spark 
from  the  magnet,  showing  the  identity  or  re- 
lation of  electricity  and  magnetism,  Morse's 
mind  conceived  not  merely  the  idea  of  an  elec- 
tric telegraph,  but  of  an  electro-magnetio  and 
chemical  recording  telegraph,  substantially  and 
Msentisllj  as  it  now  exists.  The  testimony  to 
the  paternity  of  the  idea  in  Morse's  mind  and 
to  his  acts  and  drawings  on  board  the  ship  is 
ample.     His  own  testimony  is  corroborated 


by  all  the  paesengOTs  (witik  &  sin^^e  ezoeption] 
who  testified  wiUi  him  before  the  courta,  and 
was  considered  oonoluaive  by  the  judges;  and 
the  year  1S82  is  therefore  fixed  as  the  date  of 
Morse's  conception,  and  realization  also,  so  far 
as  drawings  could  embody  the  conception,  of 
the  tetegraph  system  which  now  beers  his 
name.     (See  Jacksok,  Chasleb  Tbchis.)    A 

?trt  of  the  apparatuu  was  constructed  in  New 
ork  before  the  close  of  1BS2,  but  circumstan- 
ces prevented  its  completion  before  18SG,  when 
he  put  up  a  half  mile  of  wire  in  coils  around  a 
room  and  exhibited  a  telegraph  in  operation. 
In  September,  1837,  he  exhibited  the  operation 
of  his  system  in  the  university  of  New  York, 
From  the  greater  publicity  of  this  exhibition, 
the  date  of  Morse's  invention  has  erroneonsly 
been  fixed  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  whereas  he 
operated  sucoeaafully  with  the  first  single  in- 
strument in  November,  1630.  In  1837  he  filed 
hie  caveat  in  the  patent  office  in  Washington, 
and  asked  oongress  for  aid  to  build  an  ezperl- 
raeutal  line  from  that  city  to  Baltimore.  The 
house  committee  on  commerce  gave  a  favorable 
report,  but  the  session  closed  without  action, 
and  Morse  went  to  Europe  in  hope  of  interest- 
ing foreign  governments  in  his  invention.  The 
result  was  a  refusal  to  grant  him  letters  patent 
inEngland,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  useless  irMft 
d^intention  in  France,  and  no  exclusive  privi- 
lege in  any  other  country.  He  returned  home 
to  struj^le  again  with  acanty  means  for  four 
years,  dnnng  which  he  continued  bis  appeals 
at  Washington.  His  hope  had  expired  on  the 
last  evening  of  the  sesnon  of  1842— '3;  but  in 
the  morning,  March  4,  he  was  startled  with  the 
announcement  tliat  the  desired  aid  of  congrees 
had  been  obtained  in  the  midnight  hour  of  the 
expiring  session,  and  $80,000  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal for  his  experimental  essay  between  Wash- 
mgton  and  Baltimore,  Jo  1644  the  work  was 
completed,  and  demonstrated  to  the  world  the 
practicability  and  the  utility  of  the  Morse  sys- 
tem of  electro-magnetic  telegraphs.  (See  Tu> 
saakPB.)  Violations  of  his  patents  and  th« 
assumption  of  his  rights  by  rival  companies 
involved  him  in  a  long  scries  of  lawsuits ;  but 
these  were  eventually  decided  in  his  favor,  and 
h«  reaped  the  benefits  to  which  his  invention 
entitled  him.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  American 
ever  before  received  so  many  marks  of  distinc- 
tion. In  1646  Yale  college  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D. ;  and  in  1848  be  received 
the  decoration  of  the  JVwAan  iftikar  in  dia- 
monds from  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  Gold  med- 
als of  scientific  merit  were  awarded  him  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  the  king  of  WQrtemberg,  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  In  18G6  he  received 
from  the  emperor  of  the  French  the  oross  of 
chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor ;  in  1867  from- 
the  king  of  Denmark  the  cross  of  knight  com- 
mander of  the  first  class  of  the  Danebrog ;  in 
1S68  from  the  queen  of  Spain  the  cross  of 
knight  commander  of  the  order  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic;  from  the  king  of  Italy  the  cross  of 
the  order  of  S3.  Nanrioe  and  Lazarus,  and  from 
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the  king  of  Portagal  ttie  cross  of  the  order 
of  the  tower  and  sword-  In  ISG6  the  tele- 
gTKph  oompanieB  of  Great  Britain  gave  liim 
a  banquet  in  London  ;  and  in  Paris,  in  1858, 
another  banqnet  was  ^ven  him  bj  Americana, 
narabering  more  tlian  100,  and  representing 
almost  everj  state  in  the  Union.  In  the  latter 
year,  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon  III.,  repre- 
Bentatives  of  France,  Rnasia,  Sweden,  Belginm, 
Holland,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tnscany,  the  IIolj 
See,  and  Turkey  met  in  Paris  to  decide  upon  a 
collective  testimonial  to  him,  and  the  result 
was  a  vote  of  400,000  francs  as  a  personal  re- 
ward for  his  labors.  On  Deo.  29,  1898,  the 
citizens  of  New  York  gave  him  a  public  dinner. 
In  Jnne,  18T1,  a  bronze  atatne  of  him,  erected 
bj  the  volnntary  contributions  of  telegraph 
emplojees,  was  formally  unveiled  in  the  Cen- 
tral park,  New  York,  by  William  Oullen  Bry- 
ant; and  in  the  evening  a  reception  was  held 
it)  the  Boademy  of  masio,  at  which  Prof.  Morse 
tfllegraphed,  by  means  of  one  of  tha  instruments 
□Bed  on  the  ori^nal  line  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  a  message  of  greeting  to  all 
the  cities  of  the  continent.  The  last  public 
service  which  he  performed  was  the  unveiHng  of 
the  statne  of  Franklin  in  Printing  House  square, 
New  York,  on  Jan.  17,  1872.  Submarine  te- 
legraphy also  originated  with  Prof.  Morse,  who 
l^d  Uie  first  submarine  lines  in  New  York  har- 
bor in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  received  at 
the  time  from  the  American  institute  a  gold 
medal  for  that  achievement.  In  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Morao  to  the  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasary,  dated  \ag.  10,  1843,  it  is  believed 
occurs  the  first  suggestioD  of  the  project  of  the 
Atlantic  telegraph.  While  in  Paris  m  183S  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dsgnerre,  and  from 
drawings  furnished  him  by  the  latter  he  con- 
structed on  his  return  the  first  daguerreotype 
apparatus  and  took  the  first  sun  pictures  ever 
taken  in  America.  He  was  the  author  of  vari- 
ous scientific  and  literary  papers.  In  lS2d  he 
published  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Luoretia 
Maria  Davidson,  with  amemoir;  and  in  183G 
s  volume  entitled  "  Foreign  Conspiracy  against 
the  Libertiea  of  the  United  States."  A  series 
of  papers  of  reminiscences  of  liis  early  strug- 
gles in  behalf  of  the  telegraph  appeared  in 
188S.  His  life  has  been  written  by  the  Rev. 
8.  Irenrans  Prime,  D.  D.  (New  York,  1875). 
m.  SldBcy  ElwardB)  an  American  journalist  and 
geographer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Oharlestown,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1784.  died  in  New 
York,  Dec.  28,  1871.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1811,  In  iei3-'13  he  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  Boston  "  Columbian  Ceott- 
nsl,"  illustrating  the  danger  to  the  American 
Union  from  an  nndue  multiplication  of  new 
states  in  the  south,  and  showing  that  it  would 
give  to  a  sectional  minority  the  control  of  the 
government.  In  ISlfi,  while  studying  at  the 
law  school  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  he  was  invited 
to  establish  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Boston, 
which  resulted  in  the  issue  of  the  "Boston 
Recorder,"  the  proto^e  of  that  class  of  jonr- 
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nala  now  so  widely  known  as  "  religioiu  news- 
papers," He  was  the  sole  editor  and  proprietor 
during  the  15  months  in  which  he  was  con- 
nectea  with  it.  In  1817  Mr.  Morse,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  elder  brother,  invented  and  pat- 
ented the  flexible  piston  pnmp,  la  18S0  he 
pablished  a  12mo  school  geography,  and  in 
1823  an  8vo  geography,  whioh  was  used  aa  a 
test  book  in  several  American  colleges.  In 
May,  1823,  in  connection  widi  hia  younger 
brother  Hichard  0,  Morse,  he  establidied  Uw 
"New  York  ObaerTer,"now  the  oldest  weekly 
newspaper  in  that  city,  and  the  oldest  reli^onl 
newspaper  in  the  state  of  New  York,  In  1884 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  mode  of  engra- 
ving, applicable  especially  to  the  production  of 
plates  for  printing  maps  in  connection  with 
type  under  the  common  printing  press;  and 
after  five  years  of  experiment  he  succeeded  in 
June,  1889,  with  the  aid  of  his  asaiatant,  Henry 
A,  Munson,  in  producing  by  the  new  art,  which 
he  named  cerography,  superior  map  prints. 
One  of  the  first  applications  of  cerography  was 
to  the  illustration  of  a  school  geography  writ- 
ten by  the  inventor,  of  which  more  than  1 00,000 
copies  were  printad  and  disposed  of  during  the 
first  year.  The  art  of  cerography  haa  never 
been  patented,  nor  haa  the  process  tiwen  revealed 
to  the  public,  Mr.  Morse  oontinaed  as  soniM- 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "Observer"  tiD 
1858,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  8. 1.  Prime,  his  associate  since  1840. 
The  last  yeara  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the 
invention  of  the  bathometer  for  rapid  explora- 
tion of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  ho  was  en- 
gaged In  an  essay  on  the  subject  at  tJie  time 
of  bis  deatl), 

■(MTAB.    See  Abtillbrt,  and  Oaskok. 

■WTGUiE  (Fr.  tnort,  dead,  and  gage,  pledge; 
Lat.  tetdium  mortuum).  Kent  defines  (t  mort- 
gage to  he  "the  conveyance  of  an  estate  by 
way  of  pledge  for  the  security  of  a  debt,  to  be- 
come void  on  payment  of  it."  The  old  law 
writers  Olanvil  and  Spelman  say  that  mort- 
gage is  so  called  because,  between  the  time  ot 
making  the  conveyance  and  the  time  ^pointed 
for  payment  of  tiie  debt,  the  creditor  by  the 
old  law  received  the  rents  of  the  estate  to  hia 
own  use,  so  that  these  renta  were  dead  or  lost 
to  the  mortgageor.  Littleton  gives  anothw 
derivation  of  the  word,  vij;. :  "If  the  feoffor 
doth  not  pay  the  sum  dne  at  the  day  limited, 
then  the  land  which  is  put  in  pledge  upon  con- 
dition for  the  payment  of  the  money  is  taken 
from  him,  and  so  dead  to  him  upon  condition." 
This  derivation  is  the  one  usually  adopted; 
though  the  former  has  been  sometimes  pre- 
ferred, not  only  becaose  the  idea  which  it  con- 
veys of  the  mortgage,  or  vadivm  mortuum,  is 
directiy  opposed  to  that  of  the  vaditan  cuwm, 
an  old  form  of  security  no  longer  in  use,  in 
which  the  accruing  rents  were  applied  to  di- 
minish the  debt,  but  also  because  it  itlostratM 
the  intention  which  mortgages  were  first  prob- 
ably designed  to  effect.  For  in  the  times 
when  the  exaction  of  interest  was  esteemed 
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wittt  the  design  of  depriving  the  mort^ageor 
of  his  property  if  he  failed  to  repay  tlie  money, 
bat  tliat  the  mortgagee  might  in  the  mean 
time  receive  the  re&ta  to  his  own  nse  in  lien  of 
irbat  he  would  otherwise  have  received  as  in- 
terest. — A  mortgage  was  generally  created  by 
a  conveyance  of  lands  from  a  debtor  to  hia 
creditor,  with  a  condition  that  if  a  sum  of 
money  were  pind  on  a  certain  day  the  convey- 
anoe  should  be  void,  and  the  debtor  might  have 
hia  former  estate.  But  a  mortgage  might  also 
he  made  by  an  absoltite  deed  of  conveyance 
and  a  defeasance  bactc  to  the  grantor.  This 
defeasance  was  a  separate  instroment  defeat- 
ing the  principal  deed  by  making  it  void  if  the 
condition  was  performed.  The  former  mode 
was  by  far  the  more  nsnal.  The  maxims  of 
ttie  common  taw  were  strictly  applied  to  this 
kind  of  conveyance;  and  if  the  money  were 
not  ptud  at  tlie  very  day  specified  in  the  deed, 
the  lands  were  alMolately  forfeited,  nor  would 
■  snbseqnent  tender  of  the  money  avail  the 
debtor.  Bnt  the  mortgaged  lands  were  plainly 
only  intended  as  seonrity  for  the  payment  of 
the  money  borrowed;  and  large  estates  were 
aometimee  pledged  for  the  payment  of  small 
debts.  A  strict  forfeiture  in  snch  oases  was 
not  only  inconsistent  with  the  plain  principles 
of  jnstice,  hot  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  contract.  For  these  reasons  the  conrt  of 
chancery  interposed,  and  by  an  equitable  con- 
atractjon  mitigated  the  severity  of  the  common 
law,  by  holding  the  condition  to  be  in  the  na- 
tare  of  a  penalty,  against  wliich  a  jnst  relief 
shonld  be  given.  This  just  relief  consisted  in 
allowing  the  debtor,  if  within  a  reasonable 
time  he  paid  the  debt  with  interest,  to  call  on 
bis  creditor  for  a  reconveyance  of  the  lands. 
Bnt  on  the  other  hand,  chanceir  gave  to  tlie 
mortgagee,  after  reasonable  indnlgenoe  to  the 
mortgsgeor,  the  right  to  call  upon  the  latter 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  or  in  defanlt 
thereof  to  be  for  ever  foreclosed  or  excluded 
from  any  further  right  of  redemption.  The 
right  of  redemption  is  considered  in  equity  to 
be  an  ioaeparable  incident  of  every  mortage, 
and  no  executory  agreement  that  it  shull)e 
forfeited,  lost,  or  abridged  on  failure  to  per- 
form the  condition  of  the  mortgage  will  be 
aanctioncd.  From  mortgages,  however,  in  re- 
spect to  restrictions  of  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, must  be  distinguished  sales  with  agree- 
ments to  repurchase,  or,  as  they  are  uauolly 
termed,  conaitional  sales.  In  their  forms  the 
two  transactions  are  often  very  similar,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  difference 
is,  that  one  ia  only  security  for  a  debt,  while  i 
the  other  is  a  regular  purchase,  for  a  price  paid  [ 
or  to  be  paid,  to  become  absolute  on  a  particu- 
lar event.  Bince  this  complete  recognition  of 
the  equity  of  redemption  by  the  courts,  the 
mortgage  has  gradoally  ceased  to  be  looked  up- 
on as  a  conveyance  of  an  estate;  and  though 
it  still  is  so  in  form,  the  mortgageor  is  regarded 
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aa  owner  subject  to  a  lien  on  the  land  for  the 
amount  of  the  mortgaga  debt,  and  he  may  sell 
or  mortgage  again  subject  to  snch  lien ;  the 
land  may  be  taken  on  execution  against  him ; 
it  ia  BDbject  to  dower  and  curtesy,  and  on  hia 
death  passes  to  his  heirs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  is  personalty,  and 
may  be  sold  as  such,  and  the  mortgage  lieu 
passes  on  a  sale  of  the  debt  wbetjier  formally 
assigned  or  nut  One  important  incident  usu- 
ally pertaining  to  ownership,  however,  still 
attaches  to  the  mortgagee's  right ;  namely, 
that  ho  may  demand  and  obtain  possession 
even  before  his  debt  is  due.  This  right,  how- 
ever, is  taken  away  by  statute  in  some  of  the 
United  States.  The  lien  of  the  mortgagee  is 
terminated  by  payment,  without  any  formal 
discharge,  thongh  an  instrument  to  go  upon 
the  record  of  the  mortgage  as  evidence  of  the 
fact  is  usually  required  and  given,  A  tender  of 
the  amount  due  will  also  discharge  the  lien, 
even  though  not  accepted. — The  equity  of  re- 
demption can  only  be  cat  oS  by  some  species 
of  foreclosure.  Possession  of  the  mortgagee 
msy  ripen  into  foreclosure,  if  he  occupies  the 
land  for  a  period  after  the  debt  j^  due  equal  to 
the  time  required  at  law  to  bar  a  right  to  lands 
under  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  in  some 
states  for  a  much  shorter  period  after  formal 
entry  as  provided.  If  the  mortgage,  as  ia  usu- 
ally the  case,  contains  an  authority  to  the  mort- 
gagee to  sell  the  land  to  satisfy  the  debt,  he 
ma;  foreclose  by  the  exercise  of  this  power 
at  public  anction,  without  resort  to  suit  Stat- 
utes regnlate  the  process,  and  naually  require 
a  previous  published  notice  for  several  weeks 
or  months.  The  most  usual  process  of  fore- 
closure is  by  suit  in  equity,  or  analogous  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  decree  or  judgment  will  be 
entered  that  unless  payment  be  made  by  a 
short  day  named,  the  land  shall  be  sold  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court  for  its  satisfaction. 
Sometimes,  thongh  only  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, a  decree  for  strict  foreclosure  ismade; 
that  is,  it  is  decreed  that  unless  payment  is 
made  by  the  day  fixed  the  ei^nity  of  redemp- 
tion ehtjl  be  barred,  and  the  tiUe  of  the  mort- 
gagee be  eatablisheid.  Usually  the  mortgage 
secures  the  personal  obligation  of  the  mort- 
gageor, evidenced  by  bond,  note,  or  other  form 
of  promise ;  but  sometimes  it  is  given  without, 
the  mortgageor  simply  conveying  the  land  with 
a  condition  that  the  conveyance  shall  be  void 
if  a  certain  sum  shall  be  paid  at  a  time  named. 
Such  a  mortgage  leaves  it  to  his  option  to  pa; 
or  not,  and  me  mortgagee's  remedy  is  coniined 
to  the  land  if  he  fails  to  pay.  But  when  a 
mortgage  is  given  to  secure  a  personal  obliga- 
tion, the  mortgagee  will  pursue  hia  remedy  by 
suit  on  such  obligation  or  by  foreclosure,  as  he 
may  prefer ;  and  if  he  elects  the  latter  process 
and  fails  to  realize  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  debt, 
he  may  then  resort  to  the  personal  responsibil- 
ity of  tiie  mortgageor  for  the  deficiency.  It 
should  be  added  that  mortgages  may  be  condi- 
tioned tor  the  performance  of  any  other  legal 
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.pnnolM  beddea  the  p&Tment  of  money;  but 

the  rolea  above  given  are  eqo&Uf  appUoable 
tg  bU  oasas. — Something  ma;  here  be  laid  of 
equitable  liena  in  the  nature  of  mortgages.  In 
Enf^and,  where  the  borrower  of  raoaej  de- 
poaits  with  the  lender  the  title  deeds  of  an 
Q5tat«,  ha  is  regarded  as  cha^ng  the  estate  in 
equity  with  a  lien  for  the  aeonrity  of  the  loan, 
and  this  ia  oalled  an  eijnitable  mortgage,  be- 
oanae  the  conrta  of  equity  take  notioe  of  and 
enforce  it,  thongh  it  is  not  rooogiaxed  at  law. 
This  prinoipla  is  unknown  in  the  law  of  the 
United  States.  Bat  the  similar  lien  of  the 
vendor  of  lands  for  impud  pnrehaae  money  ia 
recognized  both  here  and  in  England.  (See 
Lnir.) — Uany  of  the  roles  applicable  to  mort- 
gagaa  of  real  property  are  involved  also  in 
those  of  personal  property,  but  the  difference 
in  the  sabjacts  introduoee  some  difierencea  into 
the  law.  Any  personal  property,  and  any 
proflts  arinng  out  of  person^  ehattels,  may 
be  the  subjects  of  mortgage.  But  the  articles 
muat  be  anch  that  they  are  capable  .of  being 
H»ecifloaIly  designated  aikd  identified  by  written 
deecrlption.  The  mortgagee  has  the  legal  title 
■abject  to  be,  defeated  by  redemption,  and,  un- 
less otherwise  agreed,  the  right  to  the  imme- 
diate possession.  As  between  the  parties,  the 
mortgage  is  valid  withont  a  ohange  of  poe- 
aession ;  but  as  to  subsequent  purchasers  and 
creditors,  the  continued  posaeesion  by  the  mort- 
.  gageor  Is  prima  facie  bnt  not  conclasive  evi- 
denoe  of  fraud ;  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
the  mortgagee  to  explain  the  transaction,  and 
it  is  for  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the  facts.  The 
mortgage  mnst  be  generally  recorded  upon  a 
public  register ;  bat  a  full  actual  notice,  snch 
a  notice,  says  the  court  in  Masaachusetta,  as 
would  have  been  given  by  the  instrument  of 
mortga^  may  preclude  a  subseaneutparchaser 
or  creditor  from  availing  himself  of  the  omis- 
sion of  re^stration.  Under  the  nsnal  statntory 
provisions  the  mortgage  mast  be  recorded  in 
the  town  where  the  mortgageor  lives.  In  these 
mortgages  the  property  passes  so  completely 
to  tbe  creditor  that,  anlike  the  equity  of  re- 
demption in  mortgages  of  real  property,  it 
cannot  be  seized  on  eieontion  or  attached  as 
the  property  of  a  mortgageor.  This  rule  is 
modified  by  statute  in  some  of  the  states.  As 
to  assignment  and  extiugnishment  of  the  mort- 
gage by  payment,  the  same  general  principles 
apply  as  to  mortgages  of  real  property.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  tbe  distinction 
between  mortgages  and  conditional  sales.  The 
legal  doctrine  respecting  the  mortgagee's  inter- 
est being  strictly  maintained,  a  failure  to  pay 
the  debt  at  the  time  appointed  vests  in  him  an 
absolute  title,  unless  where  the  statntes  of  the 
atat«  in  which  tbe  transaction  took  place  pro- 
vide an  equity  of  redemption.  In  other  cases, 
however,  this  right  may  be  given  by  courts 
having  equitable  powers. 

NOKms,  XdMBid  IMpfea  Cutetr  JmsMi  duke 
of  Treviso,  a  French  soldier,  born  at  Cateau- 
CambrMs,  Feb.  IS,  1768,  died  in  Paria,  July 
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28,  1S85.  He  served  as  cqitain  under  Da- 
mouriez  in  17S1,  was  made  adjutant  genend 
for  bis  bravery  at  Hondschoote  in  1798,  and 
became  brigadier  after  the  battle  of  Altankdr- 
cben,  Jone  1,  lT9d.  In  this  ci^aoity  he  served 
in  17B9  on  the  Danube,  and  in  Switaerland 
under  Uasstna.  After  the  ISth  Brumairo  Bo- 
naparte made  him  commander  of  the  ICth  and 
IfJth  military  diatriots,  sent  him  to  Hanover, 
which  he  conqaered  in  180S,  put  him  at  tbe 
head  of  the  artillery  of  the  conaolar  goard, 
and  in  1804  made  him  marshal  of  the  empire. 
He  led  a  division  in  the  campaign  agunst  Aoa- 
tria  in  1806  ;  subdued  Uesse-Oaesel  and  Ham- 
burg in  180S ;  worsted  the  Swedea  in  several 
encounters,  and  occupied  Fomerania  with  the 
exception  of  Stralsond.  In  1607  he  aaaist«d  in 
the  campaign  against  Prussia,  fought  at  Fried- 
land,  anil  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Trevieo. 
Ab  oomnunder  of  tbe  5th  corps  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Saragoaia, 
won  a  victory  at  OoofU,  Nov.  19,  1809,  laid 
siege  to  Cadiz,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  on 
the  G6vora  in  18U.  In  the  expedition  against 
Russia  in  1813,  he  commanded  the  junior  im- 
perial gnard.  He  figured  in  nearly  all  the  bat- 
tles fought  in  1818;  and  on  March  80,  1814, 
with  Uannoot,  he  took  part  in  the  defence 
of  Paris.  Having  adhered  to  the  Bonrbona, 
he  was  named  peer  of  France  during  the  first 
restoration,  bnt  joined  NafK>leon  on  bis  retnni 
from  Elba.  On  the  second  restoration,  his 
refusal  to  sit  among  the  judges  of  Marshal  Nej 
lost  him  his  peerage.  In  1816  he  was  elected 
to  the  chamber  of  deputiee,  and  in  1819  waa 
restored  to  his  seat  in  the  upper  chamber, 
where  he  voted  with  the  hberal  party.  Under 
Lonis  Philippe  he  was  ambassador  to  Rossi* 
in  1831,  and  prime  minister  in  1884,  with  tbe 

EDrtfolio  of  the  war  department.  He  was 
tiled  by  Fiescbi's  "  infernal  machine,"  while 
on  horseback  by  the  side  of  Louis  Philippe. 

MKimCinOlf.     Hee  Qaitoskre. 

WMnUUS,  Bum,  baron  of  Wigmore,  earl  of 
March,  the  favorite  of  Isabella,  queen  consort 
of  Edward  11.  of  England,  ezeented  at  Smith- 
fleld,  Nov.  29,  1880.  He  was  convicted  of 
treason  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  par- 
doned, but  afterwu^  took  part  in  tbe  rebellion 
of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  was  made  priaon- 
er  at  Boroughbridge  in  1823.  His  life  was 
again  spared,  and  having  escaped  from  t-be 
tower,  he  went  to  France  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  of  Valois.  At  Paris  in  1326 
he  met  Qneen  Isabella,  who  had  been  aent 
thither  by  Edward  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  The 
queen  entered  into  guilty  relatlDns  with  bim, 
and,  having  secured  the  person  of  her  yonng 
son,  planned  with  Mortimer  and  the  Other 
leaders  of  the  barons  to  secure  possession  of 
tbe  kingdom.  Mortimer  went  with  her  to 
England  in  1828.  The  king  was  depoaed,  and 
his  son  Edward  III.  was  proclaimed  in  hia 
stead,  and  for  some  years  Isabella  and  her  para- 
mour governed  the  realm  in  tbe  name  of  the 
young  prince.    A  oonnul  of  regency  had  beoi 
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utpcrinted,  bnt  ICodJmer  niperaeded  tliem  all. 
He  prooored  the  death  of  the  detlironed  mtm- 
oroh  in  hia  prison,  and  obtained  the  title  of  earl 
of  March  and  valuable  oonfiaoUed  eatates.  Bnt 
tia  loandal  of  hia  li(«  waa  deaoonoed  bom  the 
pulpit;  the  noblea  wearied  of  hia  arroganoe, 
ana  Edward  floallf  resolved  to  take  the  aeep- 
tre  into  his  own  handa.  While  the  qn«eii  and 
Uortimer  in  1880  were  lodged  in  Nottingham 
oaatle  during  the  aesaion  of  parliament  in 
that  town,  the  king  and  Lord  Montaoute  with 
attendants  entered  b;  night  and  carried  off 
the  earL  The  Icing  anmrnoned  a  new  parlia- 
ment to  meet  him  at  WestminBter,  and  by  it  on 
KoT.  26  Mortimer  was  oondemned  aa  a  traitor. 
HMlUni  (Ft.  mort,  dead,  and  nuiin,  hand ; 
LaL  mortua  mamu).  Under  the  ajstem  of  fen- 
dal  tenares,  the  lords  of  eatatea  enjoyed  cer- 
tain privilwea  on  the  death  or  change  of  their 
vassala.  When  the  tenant  died,  leaving  only 
an  infant  heir,  the  lord  resumed  the  fee  and  re- 
tuned  it  dnriug  the  heir's  minority,  in  order  to 
maintain  out  of  its  rents  and  profits  a  person 
ratable  of  rendering  the  services  doe  for  the 
landa.  This  was  the  lord's  wardship.  Mar- 
riage, in  the  sense  of  the  feudal  law,  consisted 
in  his  right  to  exact  ■  price  for  consenting  to 
the  marriage  of  his  ward.  Relief  was  another 
incident  of  feodal  tennre ;  it  was  a  fine  or  oom- 
poeition  pud  by  tho  heir  for  the  privilege  of 
iDoceeding  to  the  estate,  which  had  revested  in 
the  lord  on  the  death  of  his  immediate  grantor. 
These  and  similar  profit»  acorued  to  the  lords 
on  the  death  of  thdr  feodatoriea.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  a  corporation  that  it  never 
diea,  and  lands  held  by  snch  bodies  produced 
none  of  these  fendal  fruits ;  but,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "the  lands  were 
said  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to  the  lords." 
The  mischief  eiiBted  even  before  the  conquest. 
Within  two  centuries  after  it,  says  Blaokstone, 
the  bogy  acquisition  of  landed  estates  by  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations  had  diminished  per- 
ceptibly the  feudal  services  ordained  for  tiie 
defence  of  the  realm ;  the  oircniatioo  of  proper- 
ty from  man  to  man  began  to  stagnate,  and  the 
lords  were  curtailed  of  their  wardships,  reliefs, 
escheats,  and  the  like  fruits  of  their  seigniories. 
The  evil  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  it  b^en  to  Ijopose  restraints  on  the 
capacity  of  corporations  a^^egate  to  acquire 
lands.  The  earliest  of  the  laws  made  witli  this 
intent  is  contained  in  Magna  Charta.  The 
86tb  chapter  of  that  instrument  declares  that 
"  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  give  his 
lands  to  any  religious  house,  and  to  take  the 
same  land  again  to  hold  oC  the  some  house,  &k., 
upon  pain  that  tho  gift  shall  be  void  and  the 
land  aboil  accrue  to  the  lord  of  the  fee."  This 
act  destroyed  the  power  to  take  by  ^t ;  for  this 
mode  had  been  adopted  by  the  ecclesiastica  to 
evade  the  necessity  of  asking  the  king's  license, 
which  they  must  by  the  eristing  Taws  have 
done  if  they  took  the  landa  by  purchaae.  The 
reli^ous  bouses  next  attempted  to  accomplish 
their  object  by  buj'ing  lauds  that  were  bona 
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Jlda  holden  of  themselvea,  as  lords  of  tiia  fee, 
or  hy  taking  long  leases  of  the  desired  estates. 
This  is  the  origin  of  those  terms  for  1,000 
years  or  more,  sometimes  met  with  in  convey- 
ances. This  evasion  of  forfeiture  produced 
the  statnte  de  raliyiatU  (7  Edward  I.),  which 
provides  that  "no  persons,  religious  or  other 
whatsoever,  shall  buy  or  sell  any  lands  or 
tenementa,  or  under  the  color  of  any  gift  or 
lease  or  any  other  title  whatsoever  receive  the 
same,  or  by  any  other  craft  shall  appropriate 
lands  in  any  wise  to  come  into  mortmain,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture,  at  the  election  of  the  lords 
of  the  fee."  fint  their  shrewd  lawyers  con- 
trived still  to  relieve  the  clergy  frcxn  the  em- 
borrBBBmeota  of  theee  acts.  They  observed 
that  the  statutes  thus  far  extended  only  to  gifta 
and  conveyances  between  the  parties.  They 
invented  what  afterward  became  one  of  the 
most  approved  assurances  in  the  English  con- 
veyancing, namely,  a  recovery ;  that  is,  feign- 
ing titie  to  the  land  which  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  they  brought  an  action  to  recover 
it.  By  eoUusion  with  the  tenant  no  defence 
was  made,  and  it  was  the  ueoeasary  l^al  con- 
sequenco  that  the  land  was  adjudged  to  the 
demandants.  This  contrivance  was  defeat«d 
by  the  stAtnte  of  Westminster  the  second,  18 
Edward  I.  Inc^adtated  now  to  take  either 
by  gift,  purchase,  leose,  or  recovery,  and  de- 
spairing of  holding  any  legal  eetate  in  lands, 
tne  ecclesiastics  resorted  to  the  distinotion, 
familiar  to  the  Roman  law,  between  the  right 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  land  and  the  right 
of  property  in  the  land  itself.  They  therefore 
procured  a  conveyance  to  a  third  person  and 
his  heirs,  with  the  understanding  that  the  re- 
ligious houses  and  their  saccessors  should  have 
the  benefcial  enjoyment  of  the  estate.  This 
usufructuary  interest,  as  distinguished  from 
the  legal  ownership,  was  denominated  the  use, 
and  founded  the  whole  doctrine  of  uses  and 
trusts  in  the  present  law.  Onoe  more  the 
legislature  interposed,  and  by  the  statute  IS 
Richard  IT.  declared  that  no  conveyance  of 
lands  or  other  posseasions  should  be  made  to 
the  use  or  profit  of  any  spiritual  persons,  with- 
out the  license  of  the  king  and  the  mesne  lordo, 
upon  pun  of  forfeiture.  Though  these  statutes 
of  mortmain  were  generally  directed  against 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  civil  corpora- 
tions were  equally  capable  of  the  mischiefo 
which  they  contemplated;  indeed,  they  are 
within  the  letter  of  the  acts  7  Edward  L  and 
15  Richard  II.  The  effect  of  these  statatee 
was  to  make  all  lands  conveyed  in  mortmain 
forfeitable,  if  the  lords  or  the  kin^  ^ected. 
Bnt  a  waiver  of  this  right  of  forfeiture  was 
always  a  sufficient  license  to  corporations  to 
hold  lands.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  mesne 
seigniories  declined,  and  the  rights  of  interme- 
diate lords  could  be  hardly  traced,  the  license 
of  the  king  aa  lord  paramount  was  esteemed 
sufficient.  It  was  therefore  provided  by  the 
statute  7  and  6  William  III.,  c  97,  that  for  the 
fntiu'e  the  crown  might,  in  its  discretion,  grant 
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a  license  to  taba  or  alien  ia  mortm&io,  of 
whomaoever  the  estates  might  be  holden.  The 
act  B  George  II.  is  now  the  leadiog  English 
statote  of  mortmaiQ.  It  forbids  the  gift  of 
money  or  lands  to  charitable  uses,  except  b; 
deed  operating  immediatelj,  and  without  pow- 
er of  revocation,  formnEy  exeonted  and  en- 
rolled in  chancery  at  least  six  months  before 
the  donor's  death.  In  favor  of  churohaa,  col- 
leges, asd  hospiCiOis,  some  modifications  of  the 
Btatnte  have  been  admitted. — In  tlie  United 
States  the  English  mortmain  laws  have  not  in 

feneral  been  adopted  or  recognized,  except  in 
'ennsylvania ;  and  in  that  state,  by  an  act 
passed  In  18G5,  beqaesta,  devisee,  or  coovev- 
anoea  for  religious  or  charitable  use*  may  be 
valid  if  made  by  deed  or  will  at  least  one  cal- 
endar month  before  the  death  of  the  testator 
or  alienor.  In  New  York,  by  B  atatnte  enacted 
in  1848,  gittA  to  charitable  corporations  by  will 
most  be  made  two  months  before  the  testator's 
death ;  and  by  another  enacted  in  18S0  any 

Eerson  having  a  hnsband,  wife,  child,  or  parent 
I  preclnded  from  bequeathing  more  than  one 
half  bis  clear  estate  to  any  society,  assoidatjon, 
or  oorporation.  In  Georgia  in  Uke  manner  a 
gift  to  charitable  uses  by  will  is  made  void,  if 
the  teatstor  baa  a  wife  or  issue  living,  unless 
made  90  days  before  bis  death.  In  other  states 
the  checks  to  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  by 
corporate  bodies  are  sach  as  are  imposed  by 
their  charters,  or  by  the  general  laws  under 
which  they  have  become  incorporated. 

IHMtTOBI,  a  central  county  of  Dakota,  bound' 
ed  E.  by  the  Missouri  river,  recently  formed, 
and  not  included  in  the  census  of  1S70;  area, 
about  1,100  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Heart  and.Cannon  Ball  rivers.  The  Northern 
Pacifio  railroad  is  to  pass  through  it.  The 
anrface  consists  chiefly  of  undulating  pruries. 

■OBTOH.  Jaan  Doaglis,  earl  of,  regent  of 
Scotland,  bom  In  Dalkeith  in  1Q80,  executed 
in  Edinburgh,  June  S,  1581.  He  was  a  younger 
eon  of  the  great  family  of  Angus,  but  in  1G53 
Buooeeded  to  the  estates  and  title  of  his  father- 
io-law,  the  third  earl  of  Morton.  In  1S61  he 
became  privy  councillor,  and  in  the  beginnii^ 
of  16S3  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor. 
He  purticipated  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and 
fled  to  England,  but  was  pardoned.  Although 
cognizant  of  the  plot  to  destroy  Damley,  he 
seems  to  have  bad  no  hand  in  iu  execution. 
After  the  forced  abdication  of  Mary  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Damley,  and  the  corona- 
tiOD  of  her  infant  son,  Morton  was  reinstated 
in  his  office  of  lord  chancellor.  He  supported 
the  interests  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  the  regent, 
against  those  of  the  queen  ;  and  to  him  is  es- 
pecially due  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Lang- 
aida,  in  consequence  of  which  Mary  determined 


of  Hurray,  Morton  became  the  real  head  of  the 
Protestant  party,  and  was  a  leader  of  tbat  por- 


Mar,  who  had  anoceeded  the  earl  of  Lennox  a» 
regent,  having  died  in  October,  1672,  Morton 
was  elected  regent  in  bis  stead  on  Nov.  34. 
Thenceforth  he  ruled  Scotland  with  great  rigor, 
thereby  rendering  himself  odiona.  He  resigned 
Bept.  13, 15TT,  but  soon  regained  hia  authority. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  new  favorite  of  the 
king,  Capt  Stewart,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
for  participation  in  the  murder  of  Damley, 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  decapitated 
by  an  instmment  called  the  muden,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  introduced  into  Scotland. 

NOKTON,  JtkB,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  bom  in  Ridley, 
Ohester  (now  Delaware)  co..  Fa.,  in  1724,  died 
in  April,  1777.  He  was  for  many  years  a,  sur- 
veyor. In  1T6S  and  for  many  aessions  subse- 
quently he  was  a  member  of  the  general  sa- 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania,  serving  for  several 
sessions  as  speaker.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
stamp  act  ooDgreas,  which  met  in  New  York 
in  1766.  From  1766  to  1770  he  was  high  sheriff 
of  his  county,  and  afterward  became  judge  cf 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  jud^  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1774-'8 
he  was  a  member  of  the  continental  oongrese, 
and  gave  the  casting  vote  of  Pennsylvania  in 
favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
was  churman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  confederation. 

HOKTOK,  NitkaaM,  secretary  of  Plymouth 
colony,  Mass.,  bom  in  England  in  1612,  died 
in  Plymouth,  June  2B,  16SS.  He  came  to 
America  with  his  father  in  Joly,  16S8,  and  in 
1645  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  colony, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  New  England'a  Memoriall,  or  a 
Brief  Relation  of  the  most  Memorable  and 
Remarkable  Passages  of  the  Providence  of  Ood 
manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New  En^^and," 
&c.,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  manuscripts  of 
his  uncle  William  Bradford  and  the  jonmals 
of  Edward  Winslow,  and  ioclnding  the  period 
from  1620  to  1646  (4to,  Cambndge,  1669  ;  2d 
ed.,  12mo,  Boston,  1721 ;  8d  ed.,  Newport, 
17T3;  6th  ed.,  withnotea  by  Judge  Da<ria,ieS6; 
6th  ed.,  with  notes  by  the  Congregational  board, 
1865).  In  1680  he  wrote  a  brief  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Plymouth  church  in  its  recorda. 

MOKION,  OSvo-  FUTT.    Bee  supplement 

HOSTON,  SaHMl  Qftft,  an  American  physi- 
cian, biirn  in  Philadelphia,  Jan,  26,  1769,  died 
there.  May  16.  1861.  He  graduated  at  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania  in  1B20,  entered 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  graduated 
there  in  1628.  In  JB24  he  setlled  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  physician.  Be  was  recording  sec- 
retary of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural 
scienocs  in  1826,  and  president  in  1840.  Id 
1834  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  be 
studied  the  diveraity  of  races  and  the  relations 
resulting  from  their  contact.  In  September, 
1839,  he  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  Pennsylvania  medical  college,  which  poat 
he  reaigned  in  1643.  His  collection  of  skulls, 
which  was  the  largest  museum  of  comparative 
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oraniologr  in  existence,  contaioed  abont  1,500 

BpecintcDS,  nearly  900  of  which  were  human, 
ODtwned  from  wideiy  separated  repone  of  the 
earth.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Philadelphia 
academy  of  natnra!  sciences.  The  result  of 
his  inreetigations,  as  hearing  specially  on  the 
American  aborigines  or  Indians,  is  erobodied 
in  "Crania  Americana,  or  a  ComparBtivsView 
of  the  Skalis  of  various  Aboriginal  Nations  of 
North  and  South  America ;  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Eseay  on  the  Varieties  of  the  Human 
Species,"  with  T8  plates  and  a  map  (folio, 
Philadelphia  and  London,  ISSB).  His  ^'  OraDia 
.^Igyptiaca,  or  Observations  on  E^ptian  Eth- 
nography, derived  from  History  and  the  Uonu- 
ntents,"  with  numerous  plates  and  illustrationa 
(4to,  1844),  was  based  principally  on  a  collec- 
tion of  98  heads  obtdned  by  6.  R.  Gliddon 
from  the  tombs  and  catacombs  of  Egypt  lie 
also  published  "  Observations  on  the  Ethnology 
and  Archfeology  of  the  American  Aborigines" 
(Silliman'e  "  Jonmal,"  vol.  ii.,  2d  series,  1848) ; 
on  "Essay  on  Hybridity  in  Plants  and  Ani- 
mals, considered  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Species  "  (i&.,  vol. 
iii.,  1847) ;  and  "  An  illnstrated  System  of  Hu- 
man Anatomy,  Special,  General,  and  Micro- 
scopic" (1849). 

■ORION,  WUtaM  Hmmm  Gnetf  an  American 
dentist,  born  in  Charlton,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1819, 
died  in  New  York,  July  15,  1888.  In  1840  he 
began  the  study  of  dentistry  in  Baltimore,  and 
18  months  afterward  settled  in  Boston.  Among 
improvements  introduced  by  him  was  a  new 
kind  of  solder  by  which  false  teeth  are  fas- 
tened to  gold  plates,  preventing  galvanic  action. 
In  his  search  for  means  of  removing  the  roots 
of  old  teeth  without  pain,  he  tried  stimulants, 
even  to  intoxication,  opium,  and  magnetism, 
but  in  vain.  VFhile  attending  lectures  at  the 
medical  college  in  Boston  in  1844,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  his  knowledge  with  reference 
to  this  object,  he  learned  that  sulphuric  ether 
conld  be  inhaled  in  small  quantities  without 
danger;  and  after  experimenting  on  himself, 
and  becoming  satisfied  of  its  safety,  he  admin- 
istered it  to  a  man  on  Sept.  80, 1846,  producing 
nnconscionsness,  during  which  a  firmly  rooted 
bicuspid  tooth  was  painlessly  extracted.  After 
numerous  other  successful  experiments,  he  com- 
mnnicated  their  result  to  Dr.  J.  0.  Warren,  and 
at  his  reqnest  administered  the  ether  on  Oct. 
10,  1846,  in  the  Massachusetts  general  hos- 
pital, to  a  man  from  whose  jaw  was  removed  a 
vascular  tumor,  the  patient  remaining  uncon- 
Bcions  during  the  operation.  From  tills  dates 
the  introduction  into  general  surgery  of  the 
discovery  of  ethereal  aniesthesia.  Like  other 
great  discoveries,  it  met  with  hitter  profes- 
eional  opposition.  In  order  to  protect  himself 
against  such  opposition  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  it,  under  the  name  of  "letheon,"  in  No- 
vember, 1848,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
following  month  in  England,  ofiferiuf;,  how- 
ever, free  rights  to  all  charitable  institutions 
in  all  parta  of  the  country.     Notwithstanding 
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his  generous  offers,  govemment  appropriated 

his  discovery  to  its  nse  without  compensation. 
Several  claimants  for  tlie  honor  of  the  discov- 
ery soon  appeared,  among  whom  was  Dr.  0.  T. 
Jackson ;  and  when  the  French  academy  ex- 
amined the  testimony,  some  of  the  members  at 
first  recognized  him  as  the  discoverer ;  but  the 
committee  of  the  ocademy  awarded  the  Mon- 
tyon  prize  of  6,000  francs  to  be  equally  divided 
between  bim  and  Dr.  Morton.  The  latter  de- 
clined to  receive  this  joint  award,  protested 
against  the  decision  of  the  academy,  and  in 
1853  received  the  large  gold  medal,  the  Mon- 
tyon  prize  in  medicine  and  surgery.  He  had 
to  contend  with  many  troables;  bis  business 
was  broken  up,  and  his  house  was  attached 
by  the  sheriff  for  debt;  but  his  indomitable 
will  and  the  enconragement  of  friends  ena- 
bled him  to  mtdntain  hie  claims.  He  presented 
hia  first  memorial  for  compensation  to  con- 
gress in  December,  1846,  but  the  appointed 
committee  did  not  report.  Strengthened  by 
the  testimonial  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chosetts  general  hospital  in  1848,  which  con- 
ceded to  him  the  discovery  of  the  power  and 
safety  of  ether  in  producing  anresthesia,  he 
made  a  second  application  to  congress  in  Jan- 
nary,  1849;  a  committee  composed  of  physi- 
cians reported  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  the  discovery,  but  they  did  not  rec- 
ommend any  pecuniary  remimeration.  In  De- 
cember, 1861,  he  made  a  third  appeal  to  con- 
gress, and  his  memorial  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee;  the  report  of  the  majority  award- 
ed the  honor  of  the  discovery  to  bim,  and  in 
April,  1852,  a  bill  was  reported  appropriating 
$100,000  aa  a  national  testimonial,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  surrender  his  patent  to  the 
Sovemment.  This  bill  was  not  acted  upon 
irectly,  but  having  been  brought  before  the 
senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  army  appro- 
priation hilt,  it  was  defeated.  In  1868  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill  was  of- 
fered, granting  $100,000  to  the  discoverer  of 
practical  aneesthesia;  after  a  warm  debate  it 

{eased  the  senate,  2Q  to  28,  but  failed  in  the 
ouse.  In  1854  a  similar  bill  passed  the  senate 
by  24  to  13,  but  was  lost  in  the  house.  In 
the  same  year  Morton  attempted  to  obtain 
from  the  president  a  recognition  of  the  validity 
of  bis  patent,  supported  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  150  memb^s  of  congress  that  the  right 
to  nse  bis  discovery  be  purchased  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  or  that  the  government  respect  its 
own  patent  and  discontinae  its  nse ;  after  two 
years  delay  the  president  informed  him  that 
whenever  it  was  decided  in  the  courts  that  the 
government  had  violated  his  patent,  it  would 
pay.  At  this  defeat  bis  creditors  became  im- 
portunate, and  reduced  him  to  utter  poverty; 
but  in  the  winter  of  185B-7  a  plan  for  a  na- 
tional testimonial  was  instituted  in  Boston,  and 
an  appeal  was  published  signed  by  many  of 
the  principal  pliysicians  and  merchants,  in 
wbicn  they  asserted  an  almost  universal  con- 
currence of  the  profesdonal  and  other  citizens 
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of  Boston  ia  assigning  the  merit  of  tJie  dia- 
oovery  to  Dr.  Morton,  In  1868  a  similar  ap- 
peal was  made  in  New  York,  signed  hj  the 
principal  medical  men  of  that  citj,  and  in  18S0 
liao  in  Philadelphia.  In  18G8  he  inatitoted  a 
suit  against  a  marine  hospital  sargeon  for  in- 
fringing hie  patent,  as  saggested  bj  the  presi- 
dent, which  was  decided  in  his  favor  in  tbe 
United  States  circuit  conrt.  In  the  last  yean 
of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  agrioaltural  par- 
saita,  especially  in  the  importation  and  raising 
of  fine  cattle  at  his  farm  in  Welleslej,  Mass. 
His  death  was  caused  hj  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned bj  an  article  attempting  to  deprive  him 
of  the  honor  of  being  the  discoverer  of  aiues- 
thesls;  this  attack  bronght  on  a  fatal  congea- 
tion  and  sjncope.  A  monument  in  HC.  An- 
bom  was  erect«d  by  citizens  of  Boston,  with 
the  following  inscription,  written  by  Br.  Jacob 
Blgelow:  "Wm.  T.  G.  Morton,  inventor  and 
rerealer  of  ansesthetio  inhalation;  by  whom 
pain  in  surgery  was  averted  and  annulled; 
before  whom,  ia  all  time,  snrgery  was  agony; 
since  whom  science  has  control  of  pain."  Tike 
Montyon  prize  medal,  his  orders  received  from 
Bussia  and  Sweden,  and  the  silver  box  pre- 
sented in  Boston,  are  deposited  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Uassachnsetts  historical  society,  Bos- 
ton. (See  Atr.ssTHETios,  Jaokson,  CeIibleb 
Thomas,  and  Wblu,  Horadr.)— See  "  Trials 
of  a  Public  Benefactor,"  by  Dr.  Nathan  P. 
Rice  (New  York,  18B9). 

II0611C  (late  Gr.  /tovaciog,  belonging  to  the 
muses,  polished,  elegant,  or  well  wrought), 
the  representation  of  a  design  by  fitting  to- 
gether on  a  ground  of  cement  numerous  small 
pieces  of  Btone  and  glass,  of  various  colors, 
and  generally  oabicaL  Although  one  of  the 
moat  mechanical  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  en^ 
titled  to  rank  as  a  style  of  painting,  from  the 
fact  that  it  requires  the  preitaration  of  a  car- 
toon or  colored  design,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
fresco  or  an  elaborate  oil  picture,  and  no  in- 
con^derable  knowledge  of  form,  color,  and 
composition.  Dating  from  a  remote  period,  it 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  present  time,  and 
in  modem  Italy  has  been  earned  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  it  attained  at  penoda 
when  it  was  almost  the  only  species  of  picto- 
rial art  in  vogue.  Of  the  meonanical  process 
employed,  the  following  description  of  the 

Eractice  in  the  establishment  at  the  Vatican 
I  Rome  will  convey  an  adeq^nate  idea :  "  The 
slab  upon  which  the  mosoio  is  made  is  gener- 
ally at  Travertine  or  Tibertiue  atone.  In  this 
the  workman  cats  a  certain  space,  which  be 
encircles  with  bands  or  cramps  of  iron.  Upon 
this  hollowed  surface  mastic  or  cementing 
paste  is  gradually  spread  as  the  progress  of  the 
work  requires  it,  thus  forming  the  adhesive 

Koond  or  bed  on  which  the  mosuo  is  laid, 
le  mastic  is  composed  of  calcined  marble  and 
finely  powdered  Travertine  stone,  mixed  to 
the  consistence  of  paste  with  linseed  oil.  Into 
this  paste  are  stuck  the  tmalti  or  small  cobes 
of  colored  glass  which  compose  the  picture,  in 


stone,  and  marble  Mctilia  and  teutra  o 
ancients.  The  tmalti  are  vitrified  but  opaque, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  atone  and  glass,  or 
enamels,  and  are  composed  of  a  variety  of 
minerals  and  materials,  colored  for  the  most 
part  with  different  metallic  oxides.  They  are 
manufactured  in  Rome  in  the  form  of  long, 
slender  rods,  like  wires,  of  different  degrees  of 
thickness,  and  are  cut  into  pieces  of  the  raqoi- 
site  sizes,  from  the  smalleat  pin  point  to  an 
inch.  When  the  mastic  has  sufficiently  indu- 
rated (and  it  acquires  in  time  the  hardness  <A 
stone),  the  work  is  susceptible  of  a  polish  like 
crystal.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  by 
too  high  a  polish  the  entire  eSect  of  the  work 
is  not  injured,  as  innumerable  refiected  lights 
in  that  case  would  glitter  in  every  part  of  the 
picture.  When  the  design  ia  to  be  seen  at  a 
very  considerable  distance,  as  in  cupolas  or  flat 
ceilings,  the  work  is  generally  less  elaborately 
polished,  as  the  inequalities  of  the  aorfaee  are 
then  less  distii^iehable,  and  the  interstices  of 
the  work  cannot  be  detected  by  the  specta- 
tor." By  this  process  man;  copies  of  large 
pictures  by  Raphael,  Domeniohioo,  and  other 
old  masters  in  the  Vatican  have  been  ezeoa- 
ted,  occupying  periods  of  from  12  to  20  years, 
and  requiring  from  10,000  to  16,000  different 
shades  of  the  primary  colors  for  the  purpoaee 
of  the  work.  In  18S3  Pope  Pius  IX.  sent  to 
the  crystal  palace  exhibition  of  New  York  a 
mosaic  copy  of  Guercino's  "  St.  John  the  Bu>- 
tist,"  valued  at  tGO,000,  which  at  a  short  du- 
tanoe  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  from  ft 
highly  finished  oil  painting.  This,  however, 
was  a  work  of  small  importance  in  oomparison 
with  others  preserved  in  the  cathedraJs  of  En- 
rope.  Two  other  species  of  mosaic  work  ore 
carried  on  in  Tuscany  (whence  the  name,  Flor- 
entine mosaics),  the  pistre  dure  and  pietre 
eommeiiA,  both  of  which  are  employed  for  or- 
namental purposes,  and  represent  fruit,  flow- 
ers, birds,  Ac.  The  former  gives  the  object* 
depicted  in  relief  in  colored  stones.  The  lat- 
ter consists  of  precious  stones,  as  agates,  jas- 
pers, lapis  lazuli,  &c.,  cut  into  thin  veneer  and 
carefully  inlaid. — The  employment  of  mosaics, 
which  have  always  posimsed  a  certain  valuer 
OS  wet]  from  their  imperishable  nature  as  from 
their  intrinsic  merits  as  works  of  art,  origina- 
ted probably  among  those  eastern  nations  bj 
whom  so  many  of  the  arts  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  Europe.  The  Romans  acquired  aknowl* 
edge  of  the  process  from  the  Greeks,  who  had 
borrowed  it  from  the  Asiatics;  and  by  all  of 
them  it  was  orisinally  applied  as  an  ornanient 
for  pavements,  the  close  imitation  of  inanimate 
objecto  scattered  apparently  over  the  floor  be- 
ing the  chief  aim  of  the  artist.  Large  histor- 
ical compositions,  of  which  the  mosaic  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  Issns  from  the  cosa  del 
Fauno  in  Pompeii  affords  a  felicitous  exam- 
ple, succeeded ;  and  under  tlie  first  Roman  em- 
perors the  art  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  refinement,  though  still  used  chiefly  as  an 
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adornmaiitfor  paTementa.    The  Romans  made 

it  ooeitengiye  with  their  civilization,  and  from 
Brit^  to  the  Enphratea  remuns  of  ancient 
Boman  mosaics  have  freqaenttj  been,  exhwDed. 
Of  the  vorietiea  in  naa  among  the  anoienta,  the 
principal  were  the  panmtnta  uetilia,  consist- 
mg  of  floors  formed  of  pieces  of  stone  of  dif' 
ferent  colors,  oot  Keometricallj  and  cemented 
togeiher ;  the  pavtmenta  Utiellata,  or  floors 
inlaid  with  small  onbea  of  stone  forming  a  col- 
ored design ;  the  opv*  vtrvwmlatum,  and  the 
opvt  iBunvum,  in  which  colored  cnbea  of  claj 
or  glasa  of  ever;  conceivable  tint,  set  np  verj 
mnch  as  tTpes  are  hj  compositors,  were  em- 
ployed  to  prodnoe  elaborate  finished  piotnrea. 
The  first  three  were  included  nnder  the  general 
name  lithottrotum.  With  the  overthrow  of 
paganism  and  the  establishment  of  the  Ohris- 
tjan  religion  commenced  a  new  and  grander 
era  in  tne  history  of  the  art;  and  mosMos, 
from  being  nsed  almost  eidoBively  in  pave- 
manta,  were  transferred  to  the  walk  and  oeil- 
iLgs  of  sacred  edifices.  The  oonnecting  link 
between  tlie  mosdo  pavemMits  of  Pompeii  and 
the  moaaics  of  Christian  origin  is  so  slight,  that 
Dr.  Kngler  is  "  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
historical  mos^c  painting  of  the  grander  style 
first  atarted  into  life  in  the  conrao  of  the  4th 
centory,  and  suddenly  took  its  wide  spread." 
For  nearly  1,000  years  from  this  period  it 
was  almost  exclnsively  employed  for  ijii"'*! 
decoration,  and  from  its  dnr^ility  has  pre- 
served a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  in  some 
degree  of  the  religions  ideas  of  tlie  middle 
ages.  From  the  7th  to  the  9tli  centmr  the 
most  important  and  interesting  remains  of 
pictorial  art  are  the  mosaics  in  the  churches 
and  the  mannscript  illnminstionB ;  and  the 
most  ancient  representations  of  the  Virgin 
Hary  now  remaining  are  the  old  mosaics  in 
the  churches  of  Bome,  Fisa,  and  Venice,  re- 
ferred to  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century. 
— Christian  mosaics  admit  of  two  general  di- 
visions, the  later  Boman  and  the  Byzantine 
styles,  the  materials  in  use  being  in  general 
cubes  of  colored  glass,  inlaid,  in  the  Roman 
school,  on  a  ground  of  blue  or  white,  and  in  the 
Byzantine  scnool  on  a  gold  gronnd,  although 
in  ttie  latter  the  teuerm  are  frequently  ii^Wi- 
lar  in  size  and  the  workmanship  coarse,  llie 
former  style  flourished  in  Italy  chiefly  in  the 
5th  and  6th  centaries,  the  most  splendid  speci- 
mens of  it  being  found  in  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  Ravenna.  The  churches  of  6ta.  Maria 
Maggiore  in  the  former  city  and  of  Ban  Vitale 
in  toe  latter  contain  perhaps  the  finest  When 
in  the  Btih  century  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
driven  out  of  Itsly  by  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country,  they  found  i%fuge  in  Constanti- 
nople, where  about  the  commencement  of  the 
6th  century  arose  that  peculiar  style  pervading 
many  branches  of  the  flne  arts,  to  which  the 
general  name  of  Byzantine  has  been  applied, 
and  which  for  Ave  ancceeding  centnries  had  a 
predominant  inflaence  thronghoat  Europe  and 
among  many  eastern  nations.     The  flrat  and 
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greatest  example  of  it  is  the  celebrated  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian  about  the 
middle  of  the  Qth  century,  and  adorned  with 
an  almost  incalcolable  wealthiof  mosaics,  of 
which  only  a  few  colossal  seraphim  and  Uie 
traces  of  a  figure  of  the  Uadonna  have  escaped 
the  efFeets  of  Mohammedan  loonoolasm.  By 
the  middle  of  the  Tth  oentnry  it  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  Rome,  where  the  native  sdiool  of  mo- 
saics had  lapsed  into  decay ;  and  subsequentlr 
it  came  into  competition  with  the  Lombard, 
Korman'Byzantine,  and  Romanesque  styles, 
each  of  which  betrays  the  influence  of  the 
parent  Byzantine.  The  mosaics  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  executed  between  the 
11th  and  14th  centuries,  are  perhaps  the  purest 
specimens  of  the  style  in  Italy.  They  cover  a 
surface  of  about  40,000  square  feet  of  the  tip- 

eer  walls,  wagon  roofs,  and  cupolas,  and  are 
lid  upon  a  gold  ground.  Others,  in  a  different 
style,  were  executed  as  late  as  the  Iflth  century, 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  contemporary  masters, 
in  some  instances  furnishing  the  cartoona ; 
and  the  whole  is  fitly  described  as  "  a  gigan- 
tic work  which  even  all  the  wealth  of  Venice 
spent  six  centuries  in  patching  together."  In 
the  12th  century  a  new  or  Romanesque  style, 
founded  upon  Byzantine  traditions,  arose  in 
Italy;  and  early  in  the  ISth  century  the  Ital- 
ians in  northern  and  central  Italy,  renoundug 
their  dependence  on  Greek  artists,  began  to 
execute  mosaic  work  for  themselves  according 
to  ori^nal  conceptions  of  nature.  Andrea 
Taffi,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of 
the  Italian  motaieUti,  produced  a  figure  of  the 
Saviour  14  ft.  high,  which,  Vasari  says,  spread 
his  fame  throughout  Italy.  Contemporary 
with  and  immediately  succeeding  him  were 
Jacopoda  Turrita,  the  Gaddi,  Giotto,  and  oth- 
ers, of  whom  the  last  executed  the  celebrated 
natieella,  now  In  St.  Peter's  in  Borne.  Among 
the  latest  of  the  moiaicuti,  who  worked  from 
their  own  or  original  designs,  were  Boldovi- 
netto,  Gherardo,  and  particularly  GhirJandaio, 
the  master  of  Midiet  Angeio,  and  Uuziano, 
who  brought  the  art  to  great  perfection.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  ITtb  century  Clem- 
ent VIII.  employed  numerous  artists  to  deco- 
rate the  interior  of  the  dome  of  Bt.  Peter's 
with  mosaic  copies  of  the  works  of  eminent 
masters,  and  each  succeeding  century  hsa  added 
to  the  immense  wealth  in  works  of  art  of  this 
description  d^osited  in  the  church.  In  the 
leth  century  Pietro  Paolo  Oristofori  founded 
a  school  for  mosaic  in  Rome,  where  the  art  is 
sow  practised  on  a  grander  scale  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

mfiiSAOSIIS,  a  ^gantic  fossil  reptile,  so 
named  by  Oonybeare  from  its  having  been  first 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mjias,  near 
Uaestrioht  in  Holland,  in  the  upper  cretaceous 
formations  of  that  district  It  was  referred  to 
the  orders  of  oetaceans  and  crocodilians,  but  A. 
Camper  and  Cuvier  showed  from  the  teeth  and 
the  skeleton  that  its  true  place  was  between  the 
monitora  and  the  igoaaian  lizards.    The  bones 
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of  the  head  &re  like  those  of  monitors :  the  teeth 
of  the  jsws  are  compressed,  aharp-edged,  sup- 
ported on  a  socket  in  a  ahtdlow  furrow,  without 
true  roots;  there  are  teeth  also  on  the  pterygoid 
bocefi,  as  in  the  iguaniana;  there  aeem  to  have 
been  28  teeth  in  each  iaw,  with  broad  base  and 
elifthtlf  .ourved.  The  nead  is  elongated,  and  the 
mouth  wide ;  the  vertebra  conoaTo-convei, 
84  from  head  to  tail,  the  latter  having  nearly 
100 ;  ae  the  articular  processes  are  absent  from 
the  middle  of  the  bach,  it  has  been  inferred  that 


MDUuimia  (rattarod), 

the  bodj  possessed  greater  flexibility  than  that 
of  the  crocodiles;  the  tail  ia  compressed  later- 
all;,  and  has  strong  V-ahaped  bones  below,  in- 
dicating its  use  as  a  powerful  swimming  orcan ; 
the  ribs  have  a  single  head;  the hamerus  snort 
and  thick  as  in  the  ichthyosanros,  and  the  limbs 

Srobably  flattened  into  fins  as  in  enaliosanrians. 
t  must  have  been  a  very  active  marine  carniv- 
orous animal.  The  best  known  species,  M. 
Camperi  (Conjb.),  had  a  head  4  ft.  long,  while 
that  of  the  largest  living  monitor  is  only  B  in., 
and  the  length  of  the  animal  must  have  been 
26  ft.  After  the  capture  of  Maestricht  by  the 
French  (1791),  these  bones  were  sent  to  Paris. 
(See  Cuvler's  Ottemttu  fotnlet,)  This  genus 
was  abundant  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in 
theeretaceoDsepoch,  and  ten  species  have  been 
described  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  them 
attained  a  length  of  more  than  60  ft.  Their 
movementB  mast  have  been  rapid,  by  lateral 
undulations  in  tha  water,  and  serpent-like  on 
land ;  according  to  Prof.  Oope,  they  were  prob- 
ably able  to  coil  themselves  like  snakes;  they 
were  veritable  sea  serpents  of  the  cretaceous 
seas.  GlidatUt  and  macrotawnu  were  small- 
er and  more  slender  allied  genera.  The  ge- 
nus geotaurut  (Cuv.),  found  in  the  calcareous 
schists  of  Honheim,  Bavaria,  oame  nearer  the 
crocodiles  in  the  pelvis  and  tJiigh  bones. — See 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,"  pp.  91,  92  (Philadelphia,  1669). 

MOfiC^OCS,  Ifui,  a  Oerman  composer,  bom 
of  Jewish  parents  in  Progne,  Uay  SO,   1794, 


MOSCOW 

died  March  10,  IBTO.  At  eight  years  of  age  be 
received  murieal  instruction  from  F.  D,  Weber. 
In  three  years  he  became  a  skilful  pianist;  and 
at  14  he  was  introduced  at  Vienna  to  Uaydn 
and  Beethoven,  and  by  their  advice  became  the 
pupil  of  AJbrechtsberger,  with  whom  he  made 
rapid  progress.  Ah  a  pianist  he  competed  widi 
Hummel,  then  reputed  the  first  performer  in 
Germany.  After  an  extensive  continental 
tour  he  in  1820  went  to  England,  where  h« 
resided  during  the  nest  20  years.  From  1S26 
to  1846  be  wus  professor  in  the  academy  et 
London  and  conductor  of  the  philbannonic 
concerts,  after  which  he  became  mnsic&l  pro- 
fessor in  the  conservatory  of  Leipdc.  Prob- 
ably no  musician  has  so  greatly  inflaenced  the 
cultivation  ia  England  of  the  classical  music  of 
Bach,  Mozart  Beethoven,  and  kindred  com- 
posers, or  BO  fully  developed  a  taste  for  piano- 
forte mudc  and  a  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  instrument.  As  a  performer  of  the 
Bonatas  and  concertos  of  Beethoven  he  wss 
without  a  superior.  His  oompoutions  for  the 
pianoforte  are  finished  specimens  of  classirAl 
mnsio,  and  his  trios,  quintets,  &c.,  for  the  vio- 
lin and  other  inatroments,  evince  great  theo- 
retical knowledge.  He  trwslBted  into  English 
Srfiindler's  "  Life  of  Beethoven,"  to  which  he 
added  valuable  notes. — See  Au»  MbieheUt't 
Leben,  edited  by  his  wife  (2  vols.,  LeipNc, 
187a-'8),  and  adapted  from  the  German  by  A. 
D.  Coleridge  (London,  1873), 

M08rai,  an  ancient  people  of  Am&,  S.  of  the 
Caucasus,  whose  territory  at  the  time  of  Aa- 
gustns  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Iberia, 
and  Armenia,  and  from  whom  a  mountain 
range  extending  from  the  Cancasna  to  the 
Anti-Taurus  received  the  name  of  Moechic 
mountains.  Their  name,  in  early  classical 
writers,  frequently  appears  coupled  with  that 
of  the  Tibareni,  and  the  two  tribes  are  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  Meshech  and  Tubal 
of  Scriptnre.     (See  Japheth.) 

■OeCBlS,  a  Greek  bucolic  poet,  of  the  M 
century  B.  C.  He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse, 
and  a  pupil  or  imitator  of  Bion.  Four  of  hia 
lost  idyls  and  some  small  fragments  of  his  po- 
ems are  still  extant,  chiefly  in  the  Doric  dialect. 
They  are  usnaliy  joined  with  those  of  Bion 
and  Theocritus.  The  beet  editions  are  those 
of  Jacobs  (Gotha,  1795),  Wakefield  (London, 
1795),  and  Manso  (Leipsic,  1807). 

HOiCOW  (Russ.  Moiha).  L  A  central  gov- 
ernment of  Russia,  borderinR  on  Tver,  Vladi- 
mir, Riazan,  Tnla,  Ealtigo,  and  Smolensk;  area, 
12,85*  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18«7, 1,fi78.784.  Its  snr- 
face  is  low  and  undulating,  and  its  soil  is  only 
moderately  fertile.  The  climate  ia  temperate 
in  summer,  but  the  cold  is  intense  in  winter. 
The  navigable  streams  are  the  Oka  and  its  trib- 
utaries, the  Moskva  and  Kliasma.  Cattle  and 
horses  are  reared  in  great  numt>ers,  but  the  in- 
habitanti  are  chiefly  engaged  in  msnnfactures. 
It  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  inW 
IE  districts,  n.  A  city,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  river  Moskva,  S90  S.  £.  of  St  Pe- 
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terabnrg;  l8t,o*obserTatory,66°46'19"N'.,lon. 

37''34'4"E.;pop.  ml9Tl,eil,fl70.  Itissor- 
roanded  bj  elq  earthen  rampart  more  tliao  23  m. 
long.  The  enclosed  apace  ia  an  irregnlar  tr^e- 
dum,  with  an  andulating  aarface,  divided  into 
nneqoal  psrt«  b^  the  Moakva,  which  enters  the 
circumTallation  near  the  middle  of  the  W.  side 
and  leaves  it  at  the  S.  £.  comer,  finallj  joining 
the  Oka,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga.  The  little 
river  Yansa,  flowing  from  the  northeast,  joins 
the  Moskva  within  the  wall.  Ahout  three 
fourdia  of  the  dtj  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  tbe 
Moskva,  and  one  foarth  on  the  S.  bank.  On 
the  latter  are  the  Sparrow  hills,  extending  E. 
and  W.,  which  inclnde  nearlj  the  whole  S. 
part  of  the  citj.  On  the  N.  side  the  Kremlin 
(Rxae.  Kremt)  occnpiea  the  principal  elevation, 
directly  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  very  near 
the  centre  of  the  old  city.    From  it  radiate  al- 


most alt  the  Btreets,  like  the  spokea  of  a  vrheel, 

but  with  no  regularity  either  of  size  or  direc- 
tion. Aroand  the  Kremlin,  at  a  radial  distance 
of  1  and  H  m.  respectively,  are  two  wide  and 
well  planted  bonlevarda,  laid  oot  after  the  con- 
flagration of  1812,  each  forming  an  irregalar 
circle,  the  inner  one  terminating  on  the  N, 
bank  of  the  river,  the  onter  one  croasing  the 
river  and  enclowng  a  portion  of  the  city  on  the 
8.  bank.  Some  of  the  principal  atreeta  wer« 
widened  at  the  same  time,  but  most  of  the 
smallerones,  as  well  as  many  of  the  bnildings, 
were  rebuilt  on  the  old  sites,  so  that  many  of 
the  ancient  characteristics  have  been  preserved. 
Narrow  lanes  open  into  imposing  squares,  and 
the  moat  stately  buildings  stand  side  by  ude 
with  rows  of  humble  eottagea.  The  city, 
which  has  been  fitly  described  as  at  once 
"beaatifa)  and  rich,  grotesque  and  absurd, 


mi^ificent  and  mean,"  Is  nneqnalled  in  pic- 

tnresqneiieBs.  Its  thonsands  of  spires,  domes, 
and  minarets,  diverse  in  form  and  color;  ita 
Kremlin  with  high  walls  and  fantastic  towersi 
ita  gardens,  bonlevards,  and  squares ;  the 
stranKS  intermingling  of  pagodas,  temples,  and 
churches,  of  Chinese  t«B  houses  and  French 
«af£s,  of  Turkish  bazaars  and  Rnssian  market 
places,  present  a  strange  yet  attractive  pano- 
rama, combining  the  most  striking  European 
and  Asiatic  characteristice. — There  ore  five 
principal  quarters,  the  Kremlin,  Kitw'-Gorod, 
Bieloi  Gorod,  Zemlinnoi  Gorod,  and  the  Slo- 
bodi  or  aohnrbs.  The  Kremlin,  the  ancient 
citadel,  is  a  nearly  trianfcukr  enclosare  sur- 
rounded with  walla  from  28  to  50  ft.  in  height 
and  about  11-  m.  in  circuit,  with  massive 
towers  at  each  angle,  and  battlements,  em- 
brasures, and  numerous  smaller  towers  be- 


tween. It  is  entered  by  five  gat«s,  to  each  of 
which  ia  attached  a  reli^ous  or  a  historical 
importance.  The  principal  one,  the  Spasaki  or 
Redeemer  gate,  is  reverenced  by  all  Russians, 
and  no  person,  not  even  the  emperor,  passes  it 
without  uncovering  the  head  and  making  obei- 
sance to  the  faded  picture  of  the  Saviour  above 
it.  The  Nlkolski  or  Nicholas  gate  has  an  im- 
age of  that  saint  over  it,  and  is  only  second  in 
sacred  associations  to  that  of  the  Redeemer. 
By  the  Troit/ki  or  Trinity  gate  the  troops  of 
Napoleon  entered  and  left  the  Kremlin.  With- 
in the  walls  are  cathedrals,  churches,  palaces, 
monasteries,  and  some  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  and  monuments  of  Moscow,  with  no 
symmetry  of  design,  and  of  various  styles  and 
periods.  The  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  (the  Great), 
which  looks  down  on  all  the  surrounding  spires, 
ia  an  octagonal  atructnre  of  five  stories,  its  gild- 
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ed  croM  being  nearlj  336  ft.  abore  the  groand. 
Id  it  are  hang  94  belb,  tlie  largest  of  which 
weighs  64  tons.  The  Tsar  Eolokol  (see  Bbll) 
atands  upon  a  granite  peUeMat  near  ita  foot 


The  aaored  bnildings  of  the  Kremlin  are  the 
oathedrals  of  the  Assumption,  in  which  all  the 
Riuaian  emperors  ainoe  the  da^a  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  have  been  crowned ;  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  the  burial  place  of  the  imperial  fam~ 
iljr  np  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great;  of  the 
AnnaDdalion,  where  the  oiara  were  former- 
It  baptized  and  married ;  and  the  church  of 
toe  Redeemer  in  the  Wood,  one  of  the  oldest 
bntldings  in  Uosoow.  Other  eccleMaatical 
buildings  within  ita  walla  are  the  Kiracle  mon- 
att«r;,  the  Aacension  convent,  and  the  aacristj 
or  house  of  the  holj  synod,  where  are  pre- 
served the  robes  and  the  sacred  vessels  used  by 
the  different  patriarcba.  Tlje  palace  is  moat' 
I7  modern,  having  been  bnilt  chiefly  bj  Ozar 
Nicholaa  OB  the  aite  of  the  old  one  burned  in 
1813.  Within  it  Eire  grand  halls  dedicated  to 
the  chief  Russian  orders  of  knighthood.  The 
right  wing,  caUed  the  treasurj,  is  devoted  to 


the  preservation  of  arma,  armor,  relics,  regalia, 
and  other  treaanrea  illnstrative  of  the  bistorj 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  of  Rnaaia.  At  the 
N.  angle  of  the  Kremlin  ia  the  arsenal,  a  mas- 
Hve  building  in  front  of  which  ore  ranged  long 
rows  of  captared  cannon,  among  them  SOS 
pieces  taken  from  the  French  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  Opposite  the  araenol  is  the  sen- 
ate honae,  where  aits  the  high  coart  of  appeaL 
—The  Kitai-Gorod  (Chineae  town),  E.  of  the 
Kremlin,  is  anrronnded  by  a  wall  with  12  tow- 
ersondSgates.  It  was  enclosed  by  Helena,  mo- 
ther of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  when  the  Kremlin  had 
become  overcrowded.  Within  it  the  trade  of 
Moacow  has  centred  since  1690.  TheGostinnoi 
DvoT,  or  great  bazaar,  is  an  immense  building 
three  atonea  high  and  covering  three  square*,  in- 
tersected by  nnm  eroQS  pasaagea  lined  with  ahops. 
Each  bnsiaesa  has  its  aeparate  department  or 
street.  The  shops  are  amall,  bnt  the  store 
rooms  above  cont^  large  quantitjes  of  goods, 
more  than  70,000,000  rubles  being  invested 
beneath  its  roof.  The  Riadi  also,  a  large  open 
square  laid  out  in  nai70w  streets  of  booths,  is 
in  this  quarter.  In  the  Erasnaya  Ploahtchad 
(Bed  place)  is  the  cathedral  of  Vasili  Blazhen- 
noi  (St  Basil  the  Beatified),  sometimes  called 
the  oatbedral  of  Kazan,  because  it  was  bnilt 
by  Ivon  the  Terrible  over  the  romaina  of  St 
Baal,  to  commemorate  the  taking  of  Kazan. 
It  is  a  building  of  two  stories,  with  11  domes 
and  onpoUa,  each  of  different  form,  height 
and  oolor,  and  each  snrmonnting  a  chaptd 
dedicated  to  some  sunt.  Other  objects  of  in- 
terest in  this  qnarter  are  the  Romanoff  house, 
where  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty  was 
bom,  the  Stroatni  monastery,  and  the  ex- 
changee.— The  Bietoi  Gorod  (white  town)  00- 
cupiea  the  zone  between  the  inner  bonlevard 
and  the  Kremlin  and  Kit^-Gorod.  It  contains 
many  of  the  principal  bnildinga,  including  the 
govemor'a  palace,  a  fine  building  on  elevated 
ground :  the  aaaembly  hoaae  of  the  nobility, 
the  grand  hall  of  which  will  hold  2,000  per- 
sons; the  university  and  the  medical  academy ; 
the  military  riding  school  (fi60  ft.  long  by  158 
broad),  the  roof  of  which  is  nnsapported  by 
any  pillar,  and  which  afforda  ample  space  (or 
the  simultaneous  evolutions  of  2,000  infaDtoj 
and  1,000  cavalry;  the  foundling  oaylam,  an 
inmiense  quadrangular  edifice,  four  atoriea  ia 
height  above  the  basement,  and  having  aome- 
times  3S,000  children  nnder  its  anpport,  with- 
in and  without  its  walls;  the  post  ofBce,  tlie 
theatrea,  many  private  palaces,  several  monas- 
teries and  nunneries,  and  numerous  ohnrohes. 
Among  the  last  is  the  great  temple  of  the 
Saviour,  founded  in  1812  to  commemorato 
Ruaaia'a  trinmph  over  Napoleon,  and  not  yet 
tinished.  It  ia  a  regular  cross  of  four  eqnal 
branohea,  enrmonnted  by  a  central  copola  B4- 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  having  an  exterior  height 
above  the  pavement  of  84S  ft.  The  interior 
walla  are  cased  with  poliahed  lahradorite  and 
porphyry,  and  adorned  with  paintings,  and  the 
outside  is  ornamented  with  baas  reU^  repr6- 
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unting  Scriptural  enbjects  and  the  eTenta  of 

the  wan  of  1812-'1G.  In  the  area  in  front 
tire  the  statoea  of  the  BnsaUn  generals  promi- 
nent in  those  times. — The  Z^nlianoi  Oorod 
(earthen  town),  so  oalted  from  the  fonner 
earth  rampart,  now  the  outer  boulevard,  ocon- 
ptes  the  zone  between  the  two  boulevards.  It 
containa  the  depot  of  the  coiamigBariat,  the 
depot  for  spirits,  the  comneroia]  school,  the 
imperial  ^hjlanthropio  society,  and  many  other 
public  bnildinge,  b^des  a  large  Dumber  of  fine 
private  reaidencea.  The  Zatcfaateiski  monas- 
tery, which  takes  ita  name  from  the  chorch 
dedicated  to  the  Zatohatiye  or  conoeptjon  of 
St.  Ads,  is  a  great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the 
tatj.  The  church  is  a  Gothic  hoilding,  noted 
for  the  elegance  of  its  interior.  The  Siobodi 
(suburbs)  conatitnte  all  that  part  of  the  city 
outside  of  the  Zemlianoi  Gorod.  WiUiin  its 
limits  are  most  of  the  great  monaatie  and 
benevolent  institutions,  a  large  number  of 
ohorches,  many  parks  and  handsome  reridencw 
surrounded  by  gardens,  an  imperial  palace,  the 
empress's  villa,  the  race  course,  the  6t  Peters- 
burg railway  station,  &c.  Among  the  great 
hospitals  are  the  Galitzln,  Sheremeteft,  St. 
Catharine,  Alexander,  St.  Panl,  and  the  mili- 
tary. The  Novo-Dievitchia  convent  is  a  vast 
institution  founded  in  the  ISth  century,  with 
high  walls  surmounted  by  16  towers.  It  has 
six  churchea,  in  the  principal  one  of  which  are 
the  tombs  of  many  czarinas  and  princc«ses. 
Near  it  is  the  Dievitohie  Pole  or  Maiden's  field, 
where  the  people  are  entertained  at  the  im- 

Srial  cnronationB.  The  fiemtnofi  monastery, 
ting  from  the  Hth  century,  is  also  sur- 
rounded by  walls  with  high  towers,  one  of 
which  is  125  ft-,  high.  It  has  six  churches  and 
a  belfry  380  ft.  high.  ITie  NoTospasski  mon- 
astery baa  five  churches  and  a  belfry  2S5  ft. 
high.  The  DaniloS  monastery,  with  white 
wbIIb,  and  the  Uonskoi,  with  red  walls  and 
battlements,  have  many  churcbcs,  chapels, 
oloisters,  fntrdens,  and  oourta  within  their 
boTmds.  Without  the  fit.  Fetershnrg  gate,  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  circumvallatioD,  are 
the  Petrovski  palace  and  gardens,  a  fashion- 
able summer  resort.  Napoleon  retired  U>  this 
palace  when  the  Kremlin  became  untenable. — 
Moscow  has  nearly  400  churches,  all  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  futh,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Enii^ish  and  Roman  chapels,  a  Qermau 
and  a  f>«Qch  chepel,  two  or  three  Armenian 
ohapels,  and  a  Turkish  mosque.  It  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  three  metropolitans  of  the  Ruseo- 
Oreek  church,  and  is  excelled  in  eoclesiastioal 
importance  by  St.  Petersburg  only.  It  is  the 
residence  also  of  many  of  the  great  Rusman 
nobles,  particularly  in  the  winter.  Between 
it  and  St.  Petersburg  eiiate  a  literary  rirairy. 
which  has  done  much  to  stimulate  intellectual 
flotivity.  Its  schools  and  seminaries  are  cele- 
brated. The  university,  a  state  institution 
nnder  the  authority  of  the  miniater  of  public 
iDBtmctJon,  has  100  professors  and  teachers 
and  tuniaUy  about  1,500  students.    It  has  a 
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library  of  160,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  coins 
and  medala,  mnaeums  of  natural  history,  a 
botanical  garden,  chemical  laboratory,  and 
observatory,  a  medico-cbirurgical  school  and 
Sne  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  printing  office. 
Among  the  other  educational  establishments 
are  a  Greek  theological  aemlnary,  a  practical 
commercial  academy  and  a  commercial  school, 
an  inatitute  of  oriental  languages,  five  male  and 
three  female  gymnasia,  two  military  gymna- 
sia and  a  military  school,  theatrical,  mechan- 
ical, agricultural,  veterinary,  and  other  ape- 
cial  schools,  and  munerous  district  and  parish 
Bohoola.  The  Catharine,  Alexander,  snd  Eliza- 
beth institutes  are  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  of  noble  birth,  and  the  Nicholas  insti- 
tnte  ia  for  the  instruction  of  female  ojt''*" 
children  of  the  servants  of  the  crown.  There 
are  several  learned  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  letters,  art,  and  science ;  a  public  musenm, 
with  a  library  of  166,000  volumes  and  6,G0O 
mannscripta,  a  gallery  of  painting  end  sculp- 
ture, and  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals ;  and 
several  other  moseoms  and  libraries,  Moscow 
is  the  centre  of  Penslavism,  and,  though  not 
now  the  political  capital,  is  the  real  heart  of 
Russia  and  the  richest  and  most  characteristi- 
cally Russian  of  all  the  cities  of  ibe  empire.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  general  commanding 
the  military  circumscription  of  HoecoWj  con- 
sisting of  13  govemmenta,  and  of  a  military 
and  a  civil  governor  general ;  and  is  the  seat  (rf 
a  division  of  the  directorial  senate,  coDaistiDg  of 
the  6th,  Yth,  and  8th  departments  for  criminal 
and  civil  afiairs.  For  administrative  pnrposes 
it  Is  divided  into  31  districts. — On  accontit  of 
its  central  poution  and  superior  facilities  for 
transportation,  Moscow  is  the  great  entrepot 
for  the  internal  commerce  of  the  empire.  It 
has  water  communication  with  the  Boltio,  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Black  seas,  and  is  connected 
by  railway  with  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Ta- 
ganrog on  the  sea  of  Azov  (by  two  lines,  each 
with  important  connections),  Nizhni  Novgorod 

Swith  a  branch  to  Eineshms),  and  Vologda. 
n  the  winter  an  enormous  traffic  is  carried  on 
by  sledges  with  Tiflis  and  other  places;  and  in 
1874  a  company  was  formed  for  trading  with 
Afghanistan.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  a  great 
manufacturing  industry,  with  several  bundrtd 
establishmenta  nsing  ateam  power  and  tlio  most 
approved  machinery,  and  as  many  more  in  the 
snrrounding  towns  and  villages.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  textile  fabrics,  principally  of 
wooUen,  cotton,  and  silk,  hats,  gold  and  silver 
plat«  and  jewelry,  hardware,  glass,  porcelain, 
delft  ware,  paper,  tapestry,  chemical  prodoctSj 
beer,  brandy,  and  leather.  Besides  the  Riadi 
and  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  there  are  many  other 
market  places  where  a  large  trsde  is  carried 
on.  The  horse  market  is  of  great  importance. 
The  so-called  winter  market  presents  a  remark- 
able appearance  during  the  wint«r,  when  the 
fish  of  the  White  sea  and  northern  lakes,  frozen 
oxen  from  the  Crimea,  Caspian  sheni,  and  deer 
from  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  and  Yenisei,  are 
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piled  togiether.  IndoHtrisI  exhibitions  and  tain 
often  taiie  place  in  the  citj. — Hosoo'w  is  said 
to  have  been  (onnded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th 
oentnrj  b^  George  Dolgorukl,  prince  of  Kiev. 
Ivan  Daniloviteh  of  Vladimir  tooli  the  title  of 
grand  prince  of  Moboow  in  the  earl;  part  of 
the  14tn  centary,  and  it  remained  the  Beat  of 
gOTernmeat  from  that  time  nntil  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ISth,  wbea  the  adminietration  waa 
trangfeired  by  Peter  the  Qreat  to  St.  Peterg- 
borg.  Uoscow  was  plundered  by  tbe  Lithti- 
tmians  and  the  Tartars  of  Tamerlane  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  14th  oenturj,  and  subjected  to 
manjr  vicisjitades  in  the  IBth  and  IStb.  It  was 
nearly  conanined  by  fire  in  1636,  in  1B47,  and 
again  in  1671,  when  the  Tartars  set  fire  to  the 
saburht,  and  a  large  part  of  the  popnlation  per- 
ished. Boring  the  insarrections  caused  by  the 
pseudo-Demetriuses(1006-'12),  when  the  FoJcs 
and  OoasackB  took  the  city,  it  was  again  part 
ly  destroyed.  In  1812  it  wss  entered  by  the 
Frenob  onder  Murat  on  Sept  14,  and  on  the 
ISth  by  Napoleon,  who  took  np  liis  residence 
in  the  Kremlin.  Tbe  city,  deserted  by  its  in- 
habitants, was  set  on  fire  by  order  of  tbe  goT- 


departnre  on  the  28d,  and  resulting  in  the  dis- 
BStroos  retreat  of  the  French  army.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  city  was  then  destroyed,  not- 
irithstanding  the  efforts  of  tbe  French  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  flames;  bot  it  vas  rebuilt 
trithin  a  few  years. 

II06II£T,  Hairy,  on  English  ecienUfic  writer, 
born  about  1602,  died  Jan.  20,  1872.  He  took 
his  degree  at  St.  John's  college,  Oambridge, 
in  IS2S,  took  orders,  and  for  several  years  he 
was  professor  of  natnral  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy in  £ing'a  college,  London.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  clergy  to  ofilciate  as 
inspector  of  schools,  and  bis  servioee  to  educa- 
tion led  to  bis  being  made  in  1858  canon  of 
Bristol  cathedral.  He  afterward  became  vicar 
of  Okeston,  and  in  185G  ctiaplun  to  tbe  qneen. 
He  published  several  scientific  works,  the  best 
known  of  whioh  are  "  Treatise  on  Mechanics 
applied  to  the  Arts"  (London,  1847),  and  "Me- 
onanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture" (1866). 

MOSiIXE  (Ger.  Motel;  ano.  Motella),  an  af- 
fluent ot  the  Bhine,  which  rises  in  France,  in 
the  8.  E.  comer  of  the  department  of  Vosges, 
and  flows  N.  and  N.  W,  to  Toui,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe-et-Moaelle  (formerly 
Ueurtbe) ;  thence  its  coarse  is  N.  E.  till  it 
is  joined  by  tbe  Meurtbe,  wben  turning  N. 
it  passes  through  the  former  depitrtment  of 
Moselle  (now  German  Lorraine),  and  for  over 
30  m.  forms  the  boundary  between  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  Dutch  Luxemburg.  Then  again 
turning  N.  E.,  it  flows  tlirough  Rhenish  Prussia 
to  Ooblentz,  where  it  falls  into  the  Rhine.  Tbe 
Moselle  is  abont  820  m.  long,  more  than  160  m. 
of  which  is  through  France.  Its  chief  tribu- 
taries are :  on  the  right,  the  Meurthe,  Seille, 
and  Saor;  on  the  left,  tbe  Madon,  Ornes,  and 
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Snre  or  Saner.  The  prindpal  dties  <m  its 
banlu  are  Tool,  Uetz,  Treves,  and  Coblents. 
It  is  navigable  for  more  than  200  m.,  or  from 
its  junction  with  the  Meurtbe  to  its  mouth. 

HOSEUE  WDIS.  See  GntiuNT,  Wiitbh  of, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  776. 

HOSHT,  JnlH,  a  German  poet,  bom  at  Ma- 
rieney.  Saxony,  July  6, 1808,  died  Oct  10, 186T. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  sohoolmaster,  and  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Jena  and  Leipaic.  After  fill- 
ing some  inferior  judicial  stations  in  the  prov- 
inces, be  removed  to  Dresden,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession,  and  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  poetic  and  dramatic  writer.  In  1844 
he  was  appointed  dramatic  writer  to  tbe  conrt 
theatre  in  Oldenburg.  Among  his  published 
poems  are :  Lied  wm  EitUr  Wahn  (1881) ;  Ot- 
dichU,  including  Andraat  Hofer  (1886);  and 
Ahatver  (1838).  His  principal  tragedies  are : 
Die  Br&ute  con  Florent  and  WendeUn  vnd 
Helena (\%ZS)\  Kaiter  OtU  III.{\SAQ)\  Bern' 
hard  ton  Weimar  (1656) ;  and  Der  Sohn  dee 
Fariten  (1858).  He  wrote  also  the  dramas 
and  comedies  BeinrUA  iar  FinhUr  (1886), 
Cola  Miemi  (188S),  Johami  von  Oeetirreiek 
and  Die  WetU  (1842) ;  and  several  fanciful 
novels,  the  principal  of  which  is  Silder  *m 
Jtocie  (1S4S).  His  collected  dramatic  works 
were  published  in  Stuttgart  in  1862,  and  his 
complete  works  in  8  vols,  in  Oldenburg  (18S3~ 
'4)  and  in  Leipsio  (18T1). 

MOSENTHIL,  Salswa  ntf— ,  a  German 
dramatist,  bom  of  Jewish  parentage  in  Cas- 
sel,  Jan.  14,  1821,  died  Feb.  17, 18TT.  He  took 
bis  doctor's  degree  at  Marburg  in  1842,  became 
private  tutor  in  Vienna,  and  in  1S6I  archivist 
in  the  Austrian  mioiatry.  His  Dvorak  (Pestb, 
1860)  and  SonnenwenAhof  (Leipsio,  1856)  have 
been  adapted  to  the  English,  Italian,  Danish, 
Hungarian,  and  Bohemian  stage ;  and  he  wrote 
many  other  dramas,  among  which  Is  the  tra- 
gedy PUtra  (186S).  His  Oeuanmelte  Oedieht* 
appeared  ia  Vienna  in  136G. 

M6EI,  GMqw  ■Mu'l)  an  English  enameller, 
bom  in  SchaSbausen,  Switzerland,  about  1706, 
died  in  England,  Jan.  28,  178S.  According  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  excelled  in  his  pro- 
fession, had  a  universal  knowledge  in  all 
branches  of  painting  and  sonlpture,  and  "mfty 
truly  be  said  in  every  sense  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  present  race  of  artists."  He  was 
an  original  member  of  tbe  royal  academy,  and 
for  many  years  keeper  of  that  institution,  in 
which  capacity  he  instructed  tbe  students  ia 
drawing  and  modelling  from  the  antique. — His 
daughter  Mabt  (Lloto),  distinguislied  as  a 
flower  piunter,  was  the  only  woman,  with  the 
exception  of  Angelica  EaufFmann,  ever  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  academy.  She  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  May  2,  1819. 

M06B.  L  Jaluu  Jakek,  a  German  jurist, 
born  in  Stnttgart  Jon.  18,  ITOl,  died  there^ 
Sept  80,  1T86.  He  was  educated  at  tbe  uni- 
versity of  T&bingen,  where  at  the  age  of  19  be 
was  appointed  teacher,  and  in  172T  professor 
of  law.    In  17S6  he  was  mode  director  of  the 
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oniversitr  of  Frankfort  on-ihe-Oder,  bot  re- 
■igned  in  1T89.  In  1749  fae  founded  at  Hon&u 
an  aoadem;  for  th«  inBtfnotion  of  joODg  nobles 
in  political  scieoce.  Id  1761  he  returned  to 
WOrtemberg,  where  he  was  impriaoned  from 
1769  to  1T64  for  memorializing  tne  duke  on  the 
rights  of  the  estates.  He  waa  the  first  to  give 
d  BjHt^mBtici  account  of  Earopeon  international 
law.  His  worke  are  ver;  namerons,  embracing 
the  volaminons  DeuUehei  StaaUreckt  (Nurem- 
berg, 1787-'64),  with  varionB  anpplements.  D. 
FriMliM  Kari  tm,  a  German  pablicist,  eon  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Stuttgart,  Deo.  18^  1728, 
died  in  Ludwigsbnrg,  Nov.  10,  17B8.  He  waa 
for  manj  years  imperial  councillor  at  the  conrt 
of  Vienna,  and  ^terward  a  member  of  the 
administration  of  Hesse-Dannstadt.  Hie  Der 
Herr  und  dtr  IHener  (1759),  exposing  ad- 
ministratiFe  abnsea,  created  a  great  sensation. 
He  exerted  a  still  greater  inflnence  bj  means 
of  the  PatriotUehet  AreAiv,  which  ho  edited 
from  1784  to  1790,  and  which  was  followed 
in  1792-'4  by  the  Neuti  PalHotitehe*  AriAiv. 
Ho  also  wrote  on  international  law,  and  is  the 
anthor  of  a  QetehiekU  der  Waldenier  (ZQrich, 
1788),  and  of  Luthtr't  Funtentpiegel  (new 
ed.,fVMikfort,  1834). 

■"      ,  bom  in 


Osnabrltck,  Dec.  14^  1780,  died  tber&  Jan.  8 
1794.  He  studied  jnrispnidenoe  at  Jena  and 
GOttingen,  and  became  government  attorney  in 
1747 ;  and  for  20  years  daring  the  minority  of 
the  dnke  Frederick  of  York,  who  came  into 
possession  of  Osnabrttck  in  1764,  he  was  the 
principal  adviser  of  the  regent.  He  was  after- 
ward a  judge.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  hu- 
morons  works  is  his  forJ^jbin,  directed  against 
pedants  and  hypocrites  of  all  kinds.  In  his 
trork  on  the  German  longnage  and  literature 
he  attacks  the  Gallomania  and  infidelity  of 
Frederick  the  Great ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Jean  Jacques  Ronssean  he  opposes  the  theo- 
ries of  that  philosopher.  Bis  most  important 
contribution  to  literature  is  his  Omabrietuehe 
OMchiehU  (2  vols.,  1768;  8d  ed.,  1820;  vol. 
iii.  published  from  his  lit«rery  remains  by  Her- 
bert von  Bar,  1824).  His  short  essays,  Pa- 
triotUdi»  Phantatien  (4  vols.,  l7T4-'86),  relate 
to  local  enbjects.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  pablished  by  Alwken  (10  vols.,  Ber- 
lin, 1842-'8>. 

■OBIH.    See  Hbbbbws,  vol.  viiL,  p.  G83. 

mSHIXil,  Itkm  Lwm  tm,  a  German  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  bom  in  Lflbeck,  Oct.  9, 
1694,  died  in  QSttingen,  Sept.  9,  1755.  He 
was  edaoated  at  the  gymnasiom  of  Lobeck  and 
the  nniversity  of  Kiel,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  From  1728  to  1747  he 
was  professor  of  theot<wy  at  Helmstedt,  and 
afterward  till  his  death  divinity  professor  and 
chancellor  of  the  nniversity  of  Gottingen.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Inititulionet  Hiito- 
ria  Eeeletiattica,  Antiguioru  et  SiMntioris  (2 
vols.,  Helmstedt,  1726),  and  De  Seiv*  Chrit- 
ticmorum  ante  Conttantinum  Magnum  Com- 
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mentarii  (1768).  The  best  English  translatioD 
of  these  works  is  by  James  Murdock,  D.  D., 
"Institutes  of  Ecolesiastical  History"  {8  vols.. 
New  Haven,  1832 ;  revised.  New  York,  1839), 
and  "  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Christians  before  Oonslantjne"  (2  vols.,  New 
York,  186B). 

HOSKTl,  blue  tttkt.    Bee  Boboddio. 

WOBLEKi    See  Mohammedanism. 

MOBt^  (Arab,  meigid,  "  place  of  prayer  "), 
a  Mohammedan  temple  or  house  of  worship. 
The  first  mosque  was  erected  by  Mohammed  at 
Medina,  part  of  the  work  being  done  by  hia 
own  hanos.  The  site  was  a  graveyard  ^aded 
by  date  trees,  which  was  selected  by  the  proph- 
et beoanse  his  oamel  knelt  opposite  to  it  on 
his  public  entry  into  the  cit/.  The  edifice  was 
square  and  capacious,  the  walls  of  earth  and 
brick,  and  the  roof  suppoited  by  the  trunks  of 

Ealm  trees  and  thatchea  with  palm  leaves.  It 
ad  three  doors.  A  part  of  the  bnilding  was 
assigned  as  a  habitation  to  the  poor  among 
the  taithfnl  who  had  no  other  homes.  In  this 
mosque  Mohammed  was  bnried;  and  thouffh 
the  original  edifice  was  long  ago  replaced  by 
a  larger  structure,  the  temme  still  beara  the 
name  of  meytd  en-iubi,  "uie  mosque  of  the 
prophet,"  and  has  ever  since  served  as  a  mod- 
el for  the  construction  of  Mohammedan  places 
of  worship.  Everywhere  the  mosque  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  plan,  though  differing 
in  detail  in  some  countries,  as  modiSed  by 
national  taste.  What  in  Arabia  was  simple 
and  elegant  became  highly  omste  in  Spain, 
florid  in  Turkey,  and  effeminate  in  Indian  In 
the  reign  of  the  caliph  Walid  I.,  toward  the  end 
of  the  1st  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  cupola 
and  the  minaret  were  added  to  the  mosque, 
and  the  Saracenic  style  of  architectnre  was  in- 
troduced throughout  the  Moslem  world.  The 
mosque  of  the  prophet  at  Medina,  the  great 
mosque  at  Mecca,  and  the  mosque  of  Omar 
at  Jerusalem,  are  considered  peculiarly  holy, 
and  are  among  the  finest  extant  specimens 
of  Moslem  arohitectore.  Cairo  has  about  400 
mosques,  the  chief  of  which,  that  of  Snitan 
Hassan,  is  a  majestic  edifice  in  the  purest 
style.  The  jumma  mtinid  or  great  mosque  at 
Delhi,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  in  lfl81-'7,  is  gen- 
erally  considered  the  noblest  buOding  ever 
erected  for  Mohammedan  worship.  The  prin- 
cipal mosque  of  Constantinople  was  original- 
ly the  Christian  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The 
mosque  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  begun  in 
1660  and  finished  in  1666,  has  six  minarets. 
Attached  to  this  mosqne,  as  to  almost  all  oth- 
ers, are  varions  endowments  tor  institntions  of 
education,  piety,  and  benevolence.  It  has  an 
annual  revenue  of  800,000  piasters. 

MOM^ITro.    See  Gsat. 

mSIHIiro  com.    see  Nioab«oua. 

WJSBS  (mtM«),  a  large  family  of  cryptoga- 
mio  plants,  the  study  of  which  forms  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  botany  called  bryology 
(Gr.  ffpfmv.  moss),  or  mnacoloCT.  Mosses  have 
distinct  stems,  leaves,  flower-like  reproductive 
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orgaiiH,  and  seed-like  bodiea  or  niores  wtucli 
serve  to  propagate  the  spedee.  The]-  ate  oel- 
lalar,  EiDa  bear  only  a  funt  resembUDoe  to 
the  higher  orders  of  pUnta.  The  Htem  of  the 
mosses  consists  of  cells  of  different  forms  sud 
sizes,  as  tubj-  be  reatlilf  seen  bj  a  transverse 
seotioD,  There  those  of  the  clrcomference  ore 
smaller  and  polyhedral,  while  those  of  the 
oentre  are  elongated  and  bj'  a  oloser  arrange- 
ment approximate  a  woody  terture.  The  stem, 
when  It  rises  upward  and  ends  in  the  organs 
of  reprodaction,  is  s^d  to  be  detennioate,  and 
snch  a  moss  ia  acrocarpous;  bnt  when  it  ex- 
tends lengthwise  and  laterally  in  an  indefinite 
manner,  it  is  said  to  be  indeterminate,  and  the 
moss  is  pleurocarpons,  because  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  are  borne  upon  the  side  branohee. 
The  leaves  of  mosses  are  always  sessile,  and 
osnslly  clothe  the  stem;  bat  la  some  species 
the  lower  part  is  bare,  or  at  least  only  cov- 
ered with  a  few  leaf-like  scales.  There  are 
two  distinct  kinds  of  leaves:  1,  those  which 
grow  upon  the  stem,  aod  are  called  canline ;  8, 
those  which  snrround  the  reproductive  organs, 
and  are  called  perichwtial  wnen  they  smronnd 
the  fertile  orcrans,  and  perigonial  when  aronnd 
the  male.  These  latter  are  more  closely  set 
than  are  the  others,  forming  a  sort  of  rosette 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  reproductive  organs 
are  lodged.  The  leaves  of  mosses  are  very 
idmple,  and  nenally  consist  of  a  single  cellular 
layer,  and  they  are  deetitnte  of  stomata.  They 
easily  imbibe  moisture,  and  as  suddenly  wither. 
A  passing  shower  will  revive  the  mosses  which 
grow  upon  the  driest  rocks.  The  cells  of  the 
leaves  are  comparatively  large,  bat  the  size 
differs  greatly  in  different  species.  Each  cell 
nsually  contains  ohlorophyl,  Uiough  tie  cells  of 


and  general  shape,  except  those  toward  the 
central  portion  of  the  le^,  where  they  assume 
an  elongated  form  and  constitute  themselves 
into  a  sort  of  rib,  nerve,  or  vein,  which  either 
bifnroatee  at  the  base  and  shortly  oesBea,  or  is 
produced  into  a  single  nerve  and  continues 
through  the  greater  length  of  the  leaf,  or  even 
extends  beyond  the  apex  and  ends  in  a  sort  of 
point  The  oella  upon  the  edges  of  the  leaf 
are  sometimes  modified  into  a  border  or  into 
serrated  processes  like  teeth.  Sometimes  sev- 
eral lamina  are  produced  along  the  midrib  or 
nerve  of  the  leal,  and  sometimes  granules  or 
bulbnlee  are  produced  there.  Buds  or  innerva- 
tions are  also  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  the 
axils,  which  when  separated  can  become  new 
plants.  With  regard  to  the  stem,  the  pbyllo- 
taxis  or  position  of  the  leaves  is  one-two,  two- 
five,  or  tbree-eigbt.— ^The  floral  or  reproduc- 
tive organs  are  of  two  kioda:  1.  What  maj 
be  regarded  as  the  sterile  or  male  flowers, 
the  antheridia,  oonsiatdng  of  cylindrical,  pear- 
shaped,  or  ellipsoidal  stalked  sacs  containing 
a  granular  mnciiage,  which  when  the  antheri- 
diam  is  mature  is  expelled  from  an  opening  in 
the  apex;  it  consists  of  apherioal  hyaline  cella 


^o"^  jitwn  ^  tAt  of  B"  >i"^  i^  diameter,  each 

containing  a  filiform  antherozoid,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  two  minutely  slender,  vibrating 
bain.     The  antheridia  are  accompanied  by 


oellnlar  jointed  filaments  called  pangthj/ttt,  S. 
The  arehtgonia,  which  may  be  compared  to 
fertile  or  pistillate  flowers,  are  nsnaUy  flask- 
shaped  bodies,  mixed,  like  the  antheridia,  with 
paraphyses,  and  like  them  produced  within 
small  olosters  or  rosettes  of  leaves.  The  cavity 
of  the  archegoniom  contains  a  free  cell  or 
nucleus,  enveloped  by  mnoilage ;  after  fertili- 


FeMa  InfloicKfneg.  1.  A  ftrtlls  Btem.  %  Capula  wttk 
lU  Oilyptn.  3.  Oipnils  dspilTed  oT  CutypCn,  ■bowlnc 
thA  OMrcDiTim.  4.  Tha  buda  wlCb  OpttcaJum  naotT<t 
eipoadng  Uw  Paristomlam  mi  Entp&ngm. 

zation  the  archegoninm  elongates,  as  doea  its 
enclosed  nucleus ;  hut  the  naclens  growa  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  archegoninm,  which  at 
length  h  rnptnred,  its  npper  part  forming  a 
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DM  called  the  ealyptra  ;  the  nuclens  in  elon- 
gatiDg  forms  a  slender  bristle,  still  capped  by 
the  ealyptra,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
length  the  portion  witbin  the  caljptra  expands, 
and  forms  ^  capaale  {theea,  or  nrn),  which  is 
known  OS  the  frnit  of  the  moss.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  ruptured  archegonium  remains 
at  the  base  of  the  bristle  as  a  taginula  or 
sbaath.  In  general,  a  single  archegonium  only 
becomes  perfect  and  ondergoes  these  changes. 
These  two  distinct  kinds  of  floral  organs  some- 
times exist  in  the  same  flower  and  are  enclosed 
in  the  same  pericbfetium,  when  the  moss  is 
called  sjncecioDs ;  if,  however,  the  ontheridia 
occur  on  one  part  of  the  plant  and  the  arcbe- 
gonia  on  another  part,  the  moss  is  called  monce- 
doos ;  and  when  each  kind  of  organ  oocnrs  on 
separate  plants,  the  moss  is  dimcions.  The  im- 
portance of  these  diSerences  in  the  mosses  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  some  species  pro- 
duce in  some  countries  only  barren  flowers  or 
antlieridia,  and  conseq  nently  can  never  be  found 
there  in  fruit,  a  condition  always  desirable  to 
those  who  collect  for  herbariums.  It  has  been 
well  ascertained  that  where  the  antheridia  are 
wanting  the  arcbegonia  never  come  to  perfec- 
tjon ;  and  there  are  some  dicedons  species  of 
hypnum,  for  instance,  which  are  nsually  desti- 
tute of  capsules  from  that  caose. — The  cap- 
sule, iporangivm,  or  theca  of  mosses  is  cellu- 
lar, has  a  central  axis  called  the  tMlumella, 
and  contains  spores.  In  some  instances  the 
Bporanginm  is  indebiscent  («.  g.,  phateum);  in 
other  cases  it  opens  by  fonr  lateral  valves 
(andraa),  but  in  the  majority  of  mosses  it 
opens  by  means  of  a  lid  (operculum).  This  lid 
is  thrown  ofF  when  the  sporanginm  is  mature. 
Between  the  base  of  the  lid  and  the  edge  of 
the  month  of  the  oapsnle  or  sporanginm  are 
frequently  soveral  rows  of  larne  cells  forming 
a  sort  of  ring  (annuhu),  whicn  distend  them- 
selves and  assist  in  the  dispersion  of  the  spores. 
The  edge  of  the  month  of  the  capsule  in  some 
mosses  is  entire  (e.  g.,  gymnoitornvm),  or  it  has 
a  fringe  (perutame)  consisting  of  prolonga- 
tions and  divisions  of  the  two  inner  parietal 
liters  of  the  capsnle.  The  peristome  consists 
of  one  or  more  rows  of  hygrometric  cellular 
teeth,  which  are  fonr  or  some  multiple  of  that 
number.  Where  but  a  single  row  exists,  the 
mosses  are  classed  as  aploparittomi,  and  where 
there  are  double  rows  as  diploperiitomi.  The 
teeth  are  long  and  twisted  together  in  bariula, 
or  bifurcate  in  dieranum,  or  assume  a  variety 
of  shapes,  marking  the  different  genera.  In 
some  mosses  the  inner  parietal  layer  appears 
as  a  membrane  called  the  epiphragm  or  tym- 
panum, stretched  across  the  monUi  from  the 
walls  of  the  sporangium  to  the  columella.  The 
capsule  does  not  always  rest  in  a  perpendicnlar 
manner  apon  the  seta,  hnt  may  be  inclined  to 
one  side,  and  bent  downward  or  cernnous; 
and  in  some  mossee  one  side  of  it  is  more  de- 
veloped than  the  other,  producing  an  unsym- 
metrical  shape.  Sometimes  there  is  aconsider- 
able  thickening  or  swelling  at  its  base,  to  which 


The  interior 
th  a  profnai 
of  dust,  which  however  will  be  found  to  ci 
sist  of  round  bodies,  which  are  in  fact  the 
spores  or  seeds.  When  they  have  been  ejected 
from  the  capsule,  they  are  in  a  condition  to 

Srow.    I'Vom  some  part  ot  their  snrfaoe  a  blad- 
er-like  swelling  protrudes,  which  after  a  while 
extends  itself  b;  increase  of  similar  ones  into 
a  confervoid  thread.    An  entangled  mess  of 
such  threads  soon  covers  the  sol},  or  the  moist 
surfaces  of  substances  on  which  the  spores 
have  fallen.    So  much  do  these  threads  resem- 
ble some  of  the  algfe,  that  they  were  mistaken 
for  them  by  the  earlier  botanists.    This  con- 
fervoid vegetation  continues  from  S  to  20  days, 
when  upon  its  surface  very  small  buds  appear. 
On  eiaminatioD  these  buds  will  be  found  to 
b«  composed  of  minute  scaly  leaves;  and  thus 
the  axis  or  future  stem  is  originated  at  their 
base.    In  some  genera  the  moss  scarcely  de- 
velops itself  beyond  this  condition,  forming  its 
fruit  in  the  interior  of  the  scale-like  foliage. 
In  other  kinds  of  mosses  the  plants  grow  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  time  before  the 
inflorescence  appears.  These  confervoid  threads 
have  been  compared  to  the  primordial  leaves 
of  the  higher  orders  of  plants;  they  differ  how- 
ever in  tbis,  that  on  disappearing  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  rimilar  tbTeads  penetrate  it 
and  seem  to  careless  observers  to  be  the  roots. 
In  many  mosses  such  seeming  roots  are  pushed 
from  tbe  under  side  of  the  stem,  or  even  from 
the  very  extremities,  in  the  progress  of  its 
growth. — Very  little  is  known  of  the  uses  of 
the  mosses.    In  the  economy  of  nature  ttey 
servo  as  precursors  of  the  higher  plants,  ap- 
pearing first  upon  sterile  places,  and  collecting 
among    their  matted 
and  tufted  stems  the 
dust  and  sand.    Tbfy 
afford  secure  lodging 
places  for  insects  m 
winter,  as  well  as  food 
for  them  in  summer. 
Some  species  ottphag- 
num  enter  largely  into 
the'  formation  of  peat 
bogs ;  in  these  locali- 
ties themosscontinoes 
to  grow  above  while  it 
is  constantly  decaying 
below ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  woody  plants 
are    found     growing 
with    the  sphagnum, 
and  these  decaying  to- 
gether with  the  moss 
form  peat  of  various 

qualities.    Some  hot-       p^  „„„  fflpiup,™ 
amsts  ro(^i^  sphag-  icuuhiilnm). 

Dom  as  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent from  other  mosses  to  form  an  order  by 
itself  (iphagna),  iDt«rmediate  between  the  true 
mosses  and  the  liverworts.    When  flrst  taken 
from  the  bog  sphagnnm  is  very  wet,  but  if  thor- 
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oelTent  purpose  in  the  transmiMion  of  trees  and 
plants  hj  packing  their  roote  in  the  apoofy  and 
elastic  maas ;  indeed  for  this  purpose  it  is  sape- 
rior  to  all  other  packing  raaterialB ;  it  may  be 
made  to  contain  jnet  the  requisite  amoont  of 
moistare,  and  it  does  not  readily  decay.  It  ia 
also  mnch  employed  by  gardeners  as  a  me- 
dium in  which  to  grow  orchids  and  planta  that 
are  naturally  inhabitants  of  bogs,  and  for  these 
uses  it  is  a  re^lar  article  of  trade.  Bome 
hffpna  retain  l£eir  elasticity  on  being  dried, 
ana  serve  for  stuffing  pillows.  The  Laplanders 
use  turfs  of  polytricha  for  mattresses.  Little 
brooms  are  sometimes  made  of  these  mosses. 
In  dense  forests  (in  the  northern  hemisphere) 
the  northern  side  of  trees  is  usually  more 
thiokly  covered  with  mossea  than  the  other 
aides.  Some  fanciful  medicinal  qaalities  are 
attributed  to  a  few  kinds. — The  geographi- 
cal dietribution  of  the  mosses  ia  very  eiten- 
stve ;  Boaroelf  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
ia  destitute  of  them,  from  the  polar  regiona 
to  the  equator.  They  constitute  with  lichens 
almost  the  only  vegetation  on  the  coast  of  the 
Polar  sea,  where  the  soil  never  thaws  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  a  few  inches.  The  north- 
ern seaooast  of  Siberia  is  an  immense  morass 
whose  entire  surface  ia  covered  with  moaaee. 
The  schistose  rocks  of  Spttzbersen,  rising  above 
the  everlasting  ice,  are,  according  to  Martens, 
covered  with  Uiesa  planta.  They  enter  largely 
into  the  flora  of  Greenland;  the  loftiest  Swiss 
Alps,  and  the  volcanic  scorice  of  Iceland,  afford 
abundant  species.  UonUigne  in  his  Sulloge 
exhibits  species  from  almost  every  portion  of 
the  globe,  and  the  varions  eiploring  eipedi- 
tions  find  these  forms  of  vegetation  wherever 
they  have  visited. — The  earliest  writer  on  the 
mosses  who  comprehended  their  structure  was 
Micbeli,  who  in  1729  described  and  depicted 
the  most  minute  poriiions  of  their  reprodac- 
tive  organa,  and  seems  to  have  understood  their 
purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  Dilleniaa  (1741), 
linnsus  (1703),  and  Adanson  (1703)  regarded 
the  sporangium  as  analogous  to  the  anther  of 
the  pnanogamous  plants.  Scbmiedel  in  1760, 
and  anhseqaently  in  his  leonei  Plantarum  tt 
Analyiei  Partiitm  (17tl2-'9T),  described  and 
figured  the  tootheca  of  the  /tepatica ;  and, 
struck  with  finding  them  filled  with  a  mnci- 
laginons  fluid  antdogous  to  that  which  fills 
the  pollen  grains,  he  considered  them  as  male 
organs,  and  gave  the  name  of  female  organs  to 
the  sporangia  of  mossea.  Eedwig  (^Theoria 
Gen^ratumu,  17S4)  and  other  botaniats  now 
Adopted  the  aame  view,  until  H.  Mohl  in  1888 
showed  that  the  spores  of.  the  k^atiea  and 
mosaes  were  developed  exactly  like  the  pollen 
grains,  and  that  the  ideas  of  Linnnus  and  others 
'  of  that  school  were  in  a  measure  correct.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  the  antheridia  with 
their  enclosed  antherozoids  seem  to  be  essen- 
tial in  the  production  of  the  sporangium  and 
its  contents.  In  the  ITnited  States  the  mosses 
ware  perhtyia  first  collected  by  Dr.  Muhlen- 


berg, of  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  sent  many  Ameri- 
can species  to  Hedwig,  and  they  were  described 
and  published  in  the  Specie*  MvMeorwa  (Leip- 
sio,  1801).  In  1813  Muhlenberg's  Catahfu* 
PlantaTum  America  Septmtrionalit  appea^d, 
in  which  he  gives  the  names  of  more  than  170 
species.  The  value  of  this  list  is  apparent, 
when  it  is  known  that  hb  corresnoudence 
abroad  was  extensive  and  highly  prizeo.  Many 
of  the  species  in  Bridel's  Bryalogia  Uniterta 

aipsic,  18S6)  were  from  contributions  of  Dr. 
rey  of  New  York,  who  at  that  time  had 
made  ample  collections  of  cryptogamio  plants ; 
and  mention  is  frequently  made  by  the  same 
author  of  the  names  of  Oooley  and  Dewey, 
who  likewise  furnished  specimens.  Those  of 
Kewfonndland  had  been  collected  by  De  la 
Pylaie.  A  synoptical  table  of  the  ferns  and 
mosses  of  the  United  States  was  published  in 
1628  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arts,"  vol,  XV.,  by  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck.  A  list 
of  the  mossea  of  Masaachuaetts  is  appended  to 
the  second  edition  of  Prof,  Hitchcock's  "Geo- 
logical Report "  of  that  state.  The  mosses  of 
the  British  possessions  in  Norfli  America  were 
collected  by  Drummond,  the  author  of  Mvtei 
jbofiet,  who  accompanied  Franklin  in  bis  second 
land  expedition  in  1826,  These  subsequently 
appeared  in  sets  of  mounted  spedmens  putv- 
liahed  by  WilUam  Wilson  at  Glasgow  in  182S; 
they  were  choice  and  valuable.  In  the  Boa- 
ton  "  Journal  of  Natural  History  "  for  1646  (voL 
V.)  is  a  paper  by  John  L.  Russell  on  some  spe- 
cies noticed  by  him  in  eastern  Massachusetts: 
and  in  Hovey's  "  Magazine  of  Horticulture  and 
Botany  "  for  1847,  vol.  siii.,  is  a  valuable  list 
of  White  mountain  species  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam Oakes,  who  had  made  that  region  of  New 
England  his  special  study.  In  the  catalogne  of 
the  plants  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  Thomas  G. 
Lea,  are  more  than  80  species  collected  by  him. 
In  Agassix's  "  Lake  Superior,  its  Physical  Char- 
acter, Vegetation,"  &c.  (Boston,  1860),  the 
mosses  of  that  region  are  elaborated  by  Lea- 
quereui.  Dr.  Darlington,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Flora  Cettrica  (Philadelphia,  18S8),  fur- 
nishes a  list  of  species  detect«d  within  the  lim- 
its of  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  and  prepared  h;  Thom- 
as P.  Jamee.  The  Miuei  AUeghanitntet  were 
issued  from  Oolnmbus,  O.,  in  1866,  In  two  fas- 
cicles (4to),  consisting  of  21B  spedee  and  well 
marked  varieties  of  mosses,  and  177  spedea 
of  hepatiea.  Fifty  copies  only  of  this  snperh 
work  were  printed  for  private  distribution 
among  the  friends  of  the  author.  These  apft- 
cimens  were  collected  by  William  B.  Sullivant 
and  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  in  a  tour  along  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  from  Maryland  to  Georgia  in 
1663.  A  aimilar  work  from  the  joint  studies 
of  Lesquereui  and  Sullivant,  consisting  of  366 
mounted  sjieoimenH,  and  entitled  Muiei  Bo- 
Teali-Americani  (Columbos,  0.,  18S6),  full  of 
rich  and  well  fruited  spedes,  and  tbns  giving 
a  view  of  the  muscology  of  North  America, 
furnishes  ample  materitda  tor  compariaon.  In 
the  second  eaitioo  of  Vrot.  Asa  Gray's  "  Man- 
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nal  of  the  Botany  of  (he  Northern  United  ' 
States"  (1SG6)  Ur.  SuUivant  gave  descriptiona 
of  all  the  apeciea  known  eastward  of  the  Mis- 
nasippi  river ;  hat  in  subsequent  editions  of  the 
"Manual"  these  are  omitted,  and  thej  have 
been  published  in  a  separate  Tolume  as  "  The 
Mnsci  and  Ilepaticffi  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver."  A  most  iniportsat 
aid  to  the  stnaent  is  "The  Iconea  Mnscoram, 
or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  must  of  those 
UoMes  peculiar  to  Esstem  North  America 
irhiobhaTeDotheretoforebeenfignred."  This, 
also  by  Mr.  Bullirant,  is  a  handsome  Tolome, 
with  129  copperplates,  each  illustrating  several 
flpecies.  A  description  of  the  mosses  and  liver- 
worts found  on  the  United  States  Pacific  r^- 
road  expeditions  and  snrvejs,  with  figures  of 
the  rarer  and  new  species  bj  Mr,  SuUivant, 
can  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  eiec- 
ntiTe  doonmenta  (senate)  of  the  8Sd  congress, 
second  session  (Washington,  I8SS).  Other  val- 
uable contributions  in  tliis  branch  o(  botanj 
from  the  same  pen  are  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  American  Acodemj  of  Arts  and 
Sciences "  (Boston,  1848,  &o.).  The  species 
found  in  Wisconsin  are  ^ven  b7  I.  A.  Lap- 
bam,  in  the  fifth  volnme  of  the  "  Transaotions 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Booietj  " 
(1860).  Man;  novelties  likewise  have  been 
brought  to  notice  through  the  labors  of  0.  C. 
Frost  o(  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  by  Prof.  D.  0. 
£aton  of  New  Haven,  who  have  minat«1y 
examined  that  region.  Mr.  0.  F.  Austin,  of 
Closter,  N.  J.,  has  published  named  collections 
of  mosses.  The  "Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Bo- 
tanical Club  "  (monthly.  New  York)  contains 
important  contributions  to  our  bryology  by 
Mr.  Austin,  and,  especially  with  reference  to 
eouthem  and  far  western  species,  by  Dr.  Carl 
MlUler  of  Halle,  Germany. 

MOBUB,  a  town  at  European  Turkey,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Bosnia,  capital  of  Ilerzegovina,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Narenta,  S8  m.  R.  W.  of 
Bosna-Serai,  in  lat  48°  20'  N.,  Ion.  17°  68'  E. ; 
pop.  about  18,000.  The  buildings  of  the  town 
are  scattered  over  a  plain  through  which  the 
river  runs,  and  the  only  noteworthy  ones  are 
the  governor's  palace  and  a  few  of  the  mosqnes, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  30.  There  is  also 
a  Greek  church,  and  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  the  Greek  metropolitan  of  the  district. 
There  ore  two  bazaars,  and  an  eitenmve  trade 
Is  carried  on  in  agricultural  products  and  silk. 
Moatar  was  founded  about  1440,  and  named 
after  the  bridge  crossing  the  Narenta  at  this 
point    {Mbit   Star,  old   bridge),  which    waa 

Srobably  built  in  the  time  of  Trajan  or  Ha- 
rian,  and  stJU  connects  the  two  portions  of 
the  town.  It  consists  of  a  single  Roman 
arch,  9C  ft.  in  span  and  about  80  ft.  above  the 
stream  ia  summer. 

■0601^  or  Mmat,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
cmital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the 
vibyet  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  aso  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Bagdad ;  pop.  about 
40,000,  of  whom  9,000  are  Christiana,  1,600 
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Jews,  and  the  rest  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Kurds. 
Its  fortifications  are  dilapidated.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  irregular;  the  honsea,  mostly 
built  of  a  composition  of  pebbles,  liine,  and 
clav,  have  fiat  roofs  surrounded  by  parapets, 
ana  the  stairs  are  always  on  Uie  outside.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  Jacobites, 
their  bishop,  nest  in  rank  to  the  patriarch, 
reaiding  in  a  neighboring  convent ;  there  are 
also  United  Syrian  and  Chaldean  bishops,  and 
the  Ciialdean  patriarch  of  Babylon  usually  re- 
ddee  here,  it  once  had  considerable  com- 
merce, and  it  is  still  a  thoroughfare  for  the 
trade  between  Bagdad,  Syria,  and  Constanti- 
nople. Its  mani^actures  are  chiefiy  coarse 
cottons  and  shawls.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
noted  for  its  muslin,  with  which  it  supplied 
Europe,  and  which  derived  ita  name  from  this 
place.  The  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  bnt 
the  winters  are  mild  and  agreeable.  In  the  vi- 
cinity are  several  hot  sulphur  springs  which  are 
much  frequented.  Mosul  is  chiefly  interesting 
aa  being  near  the  site  of  Nineveh,  whose  re- 
mains eziet  in  great  mounds  on  the  opposite  ude 
of  the  river,  excavated  by  Botta  and  Layard. 

■OTAGDi,  Bis.     See  Gui.TENALA,  vol.  viii., 
p.  389. 

HOin  Cphalana,  Linn.),  the  common  name 
of  the  third  and  Inst  section  of  the  order  l^ti- 
doptera,  the  other  two  having  been  described 
under  Bbttkbtly  and  Hawk  Mora.  This  sec- 
tion includes  a  great  number  of  nocturnal  in- 
sects, also  called  night  butterflies  and  millers, 
including  all  that  cannot  be  arranged  under 
the  other  sectiona  They  vary  greatly  in  raze, 
color,  and  form ;  while  those  with  gilded  wings 
are  very  minute,  the  atlas  moth  of  China  (ulto- 
eus  attiu)  covers  a  space  9  by  G^  in.  with  its 
expanded  wings,  and  the  owl  moth  of  Brazil 
(er«6uj  ttrix)  expands  11  in.  The  antennio  are 
uBually  tapering,  either  naked  or  feathered, 
varying  according  to  sex,  and  amplest  in  the 
males ;  the  wings  are  bridled  by  bristies  and 
hooks,  the  first  pair  covering  the  posterior,  and 
sloping  when  at  rest;  some  femoleB  have  very 
small  wings  or  none  at  all;  the  hind  legs  have 
two  pairs  of  spurs.  The  tongue  in  moat  con- 
sists of  a  suckmg  tube  formed  of  two  hollow 
threads,  rolled  up  when  not  ia  use;  in  some  it 
is  very  short  or  wanting;  there  are  generally 
two  feelers,  curving  upward  from  ttie  lower 
lip.  The  legs  in  the  larvee  vary  from  10  to  16 ; 
some  in  this  condition  are  smooth  and  naked, 
others  hairy  uniformly  or  in  tufts,  others  warty 
or  spiny;  some  enclose  themselves  in  silken 
oocoons  (as  the  silkworm),  others  enter  tiie 
ground,  or  undergo  their  change  in  the  inte- 
rior of  plants;  the  chrysalids  are  oval  without 
angular  elevations.  Most  moths  conceal  then- 
selves  by  day,  flying  only  at  night  and  during 
the  warm  season ;  a  few,  aa  some  iombyct*,  fiy  . 
by  day  and  in  the  brighteat  sunlight.  Uodem 
'     '  '   generally  recognize  seven  groups. 


eiUt,  p4eudo-bombytxt,  and  apomra.     This,  the 
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lorewt  group,  wu  so  named  from  bombyx,  the 
ola  noma  of  the  Bilkworm,  and  its  members  are 
generollf  thick-bodied,  with  feathered  antennte 
(at  least  in  the  males),  verj  short  or  no  feelers, 
with  woollj  thorax,  and  the  fore  legs  oft«ii 
hairy)  the  caterpillars  have  16  legs,  and  in 
most  oaaea  spin  cocoons  in  which  metamorpho- 
sis takes  place.  After  BoisduTal,  Dr.  Harris 
divides  this  group  into  nine  families:  1.  Litho~ 
liadct,  90  called  from  their  caterpillars  living 
in  stonj  places  and  often  feeding  on  the  lichens 
growing  upon  rocks.  Many  of  the  apecies  are 
very  handsonie,  bnt  injurious  from  devouring 
grass;  they  are  smaU,  slender-bodied,  with 
long  bristly  antenns,  narrow  fore  wings,  and 
smooth  back;  they  often  fly  in  the  daytime; 
their  catei^illars  are  sparingly  clothed  with 
hairs  growingiu  closters  from  small  warts,  and 
enclose  themselves  in  oocoons  of  silk  inter- 
woven with  their  own  hairs '  the  rings  of  the 
chrysalids  are  closely  joined.  The  most  ele- 
gant species  is  the  delopeia  btllOf  with  white 
body,  thorax  dotted  with  black,  fore  wings 
deep  yellow  crossed  by  about  six  black-dotted 
white  bands,  the  hind  wings  scarlet  bordered 
with  black  behind,  and  a  spread  of  about  1^  in. ; 


it  can  hardly  be  called  injnrions  to  vegetation. 
S.  Aretiada,  tiger  and  ermine  moths,  called 
woolly  bears  from  the  thick  hairy  covering  of 
most  of  their  oaterpillara.  The  tongne  is  gen- 
erally very  short,  and  the  antennte  doubly  feath- 
ered on  the  nnder  side,  hardly  visible  in  the 
females;  feelers  shorter  and  thicker  than  in 
the  preceding  family;  wings  roofed  on  each 
side,  thorax  thick,  abdomen  short  and  plump, 
generally  with  black  spots;  they  fly  only  at 
night.  The  hairy  oaterpillars  run  very  fast, 
and  when  irritated  roll  themselves  into  a  ball; 
some,  like  the  salt-marsh  caterpillar  and  the 
yellow  bear,  are  very  injnrions  to  vegetation; 
when  abont  to  change  they  creep  into  a  pro- 
tected place,  and  miuce  a  oocoou  of  their  own 
hairs  and  a  little  silk;  the  chrysalis  ia  smooth, 
with  movable  joints.  Most  of  our  tiger  and  er- 
mine moths  belong  to  the  genus  aretia  (Bohr.). 
The  largest  is  the  A.virgc,  wliich  gives  out  avery 
disagreeable  odor;  it  expands  2}  in.,  and  the 
wings  are  reddish;  the  Larva  is  brown.  The 
great  American  tiger  moth  {A.  A  m«rieana),  rep- 
;resented  in  Europe  by  Uie  A.  eaja,  expands  2) 
in. ;  the  fore  wings  are  brown  marked  with 
white,  and  the  hind  ochre  yellow  spotted  with 
blue  black,  and  with  a  white  edge  on  the  collar; 
the  caterpillar  is  blackish  brown.  The  yellow 
bear  {A.  [S.]  Virgiaica)  is  very  common  and  de- 
stmotdve  in  gardens,  devonring  almost  ail  kinda 


of  plants;  the  moth  is  called  the  whit«  miller, 
ana  would  be  called  an  ermine  moth  in  England. 
The  salt-marsh  caterpillar  (J.  [8.]  aenta)  is  a 
great  pest  to  the  salt-hay  crop ;  it  appears  to- 
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ward  the  end  of  June,  attaining  the  full  size 
during  August,  nearly  fi  in.  in  length.  The 
laabella  tiger  moth  (J.  Itahellm)  is  remarkable 
for  the  stMness  and  evenness  of  its  hwry  cov- 
ering, black  toward  the  head  and  tail  and  tou- 
red between,  with  black  body  and  head ;  the 
moth  is  tawny  yellow  with  black  dota,  and  the 
antennas  are  not  feathered.  Borne  arotions  de- 
vour the  leaves  of  trees,  the  most  familiar  and 
destructive  of  which  are  the  fall  web  worms  {A. 
[S.]  UxU/t)  ;  the  brood  make  a  web  in  common, 
sometimes  extending  over  entire  brancbes,  and 
feed  in  company  under  its  protection,  devour- 
ing the  upper  and  pulpy  portion  of  the  leaves ; 
when  full  grown  they  are  a  little  more  than  an 
inch  long,  and  are  thinly  clothed  with  haira; 
the  general  color  is  greenish  yellow  dotted  with 
blaoE,  the  head  and  feet  black ;  the  moths  are 
whit«,  with  tawny  yellow  fore  thighs  and  black- 
ish feet;  the  wings  expand  about  1}  in.  For 
full  descriptions  of  these  and  other  arctians, 
see  Dr.  Harris's  work  on  "Insects  Injnrioos 
to  Vegetation."  8.  Liparida,  so  caUed  from 
the  thickness  of  the  body  of  the  females,  which 
are  sometimes  destitute  of  wings,  wbile  the 
slender  males  have  broad  wings ;  the  antennn 
are  bowed  and  doubly  feathered  below ;  the 
feelers  are  very  hairy,  as  are  the  fore  legs ;  the 
males  sometimes  fly  by  day.  The  caterpillars 
are  in  most  half  nAed,  tlie  thin  hairs  growing 
chiefly  ou  the  udes ;  they  ore  called  tussooin 
in  England,  and  have  sometimes  proved  very 
destructive  there ;  they  are  far  less  common 
and  injurious  in  this  country,  where  they  are 
called  vaporer  moths ;  they  belong  to  the  genus 
orgyia,  among  others.  4.  Laiuteampada,  with 
very  thick  woolly  bodiea,  without  tlie  usnal 
bristles  or  hooks  to  the  wings,  with  the  front 
edge  of  the  hind  wings  tamed  up;  the  Urvte 
are  generally  not  warty,  and  are  sparingly 
clothed  with  short  soft  hairs,  mostly  on  tho 
sides ;  both  sexes  are  winged,  and  fly  only  at 
night.  Here  belong  the  tent  or  lackey  cater- 
pillars so  common  in  neglected  orcharas;  the 
eggs  are  placed  as  little  oylluders  around  the 
ends  of  branches,  and  the  larvie  when  hatched 
make  a  tent  like  a  spider's  web  between  the 
forka  of  the  branches  of  apple  and  oherry 
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trees;  Uiaj  spin  from  Ae  month  a  niken 
thread  wbioh  aerres  to  condact  them  to  the 
tent  in  their  Bearob  for  food,  and  in  this  n 
ner  their  pathways  become  in  time  well 
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Mted  and  secare.  They  are  called  laokeys  in 
England,  and  livria  in  France,  from  thdr 
parti-coiored  livery  of  white,  black,  and  yel- 
low. The  American  tent  caterpillar  or  lackey 
(elinoeampa  Americana)  is  so  abandant  and 
so  well  known  as  one  of  the  worst  enemies  in 
the  orchard,  as  to  receive  in  many  districts  the 
name  of  "  the  caterpillar."  The  lappet  motha 
are  so  called  from  the  hairs  which  grow  from 
fleshy  or  warty  appendages  that  hang  like  legs 
from  the  sides  of  every  ring ;  the  American 
lappet  moth  is  the  gattropaeha  Amerieana, 
described  in  Dr,  Harria's  work  above  cited. 
The  Chinese  silkworm  {ln>mbyx  morC),  which 
belongs  here,  is  noticed  under  Silkwobk,  and 
the  processionary  moth  {S.  proeeuumnea)  un- 
der Catebfillab.  6.  Satumiada,  containing 
some  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  moths. 
with  thick  woolly  bodies,  widely  feathered 
aotennie,  and  wings  withont  bristles  or  hooka, 
and  generally  with  a  conspicnons  spot  in  the 
midiUe  of  each ;  they  fly  dnring  twil^ht.  The 
most  beantifnl  of  all  is  the  lana  mot£  (attacv* 
lund),  with  long-tailed  wings  of  light  green 
expanding  4^-  to  G}-  in.,  each  having  a  transpa- 
rent spot  encircled  with  white,  red,  yellow, 
and  black;  the  larva  is  blnish  green,  from  2 
to  S  in.  long,  and  when  at  rest  nearly  as  thick 
as  the  thnmb ;  it  is  fonnd  on  walnat  and  hick- 
ory trees,  and  spins  a  strong  cocoon  within  a 
cavity  formed  by  the  drawing  together  of  a 
few  leaves.  The  polyphemns  moth  expands 
6  in.,  and  is  of  a  doU  ochre  yellow  color,  with- 
ont tails  to  the  wings.  The  A.  Ceeropia  ex- 
pands to  6}  in.,  with  roonded  nntailed  wings 
of  a  grizzled  dosky  brown,  with  a  red  eye  spot 
with  white  centre  and  black  edge.  The  A. 
Prtm»th«a  expands  to  abont  4  in.  All  these 
moths  make  very  large  cocoons  entirely  of  silk, 
Bnrpasaing  in  strength  those  of  the  silkworm, 
and  capable  of  being  mannfactnred  into  very 
dnrabie  fabrics.  Twoothermothsof  this  fam- 
ily, whose  prooesdonary  larvce  are  famished 
with  severely  stinging  prickles,  are  the  Satvmia 
lo,  expanding  from  2^  to  8^  in.,  and  the  S. 


Maia,  resting  like  the  former  with  the  wings 
closed,  expanding  to  abont  8  in.  6.  Cmato- 
eampada,  or  homed  caterpillars,  being  armed 
with  thorny  points,  some  of  the  anterior  long 
and  carved  like  horns ;  in  the  moths  the  short 
anteoDEe  are  feathered  at  the  basal  half  and 
thenoenakedto  the  tip;  the  wings,  closed  when 
at  rest,  have  no  hooka  nor  bristlee ;  this  family, 
according  to  Harris,  ia  eiolnsively  American, 
One  of  the  largest,  rareat,  and  most  magnifi- 
cent is  the  royal  walnut  moth  iearatotampa 
regalu),  expanduig  C  or  6  in.,  the  fore  wings 
olive-colored  with  yellow  spots  and  red  lines, 
the  hind  wings  orange  red  with  yellow  patches 
and  olive  spots;  the  horns  of  the  formida- 
ble-looking larva  are  unable  to  wound.  Other 
homed  larvce  belong  to  the  genus  dryoeam}>a, 
OB  the  imperial  moth  (Z>.  imperialit),  with 
yellow  wings  sprinkled  and  spotted  with  pur- 
ple browi^  expanding  to  about  &  in.  7.  Zev- 
uradtB  or  hepialida,  whose  larvoe  are  conoealed 
in  the  wood  and  pith  of  plants  like  the  borers 
of  the  hawk  moths ;  these  larvffi  are  whitish, 
soft,  nearly  naked,  with  homy  heads,  and  16 
legs ;  they  make  imperfect  oocoons.  Here  he- 
long  the  ghost  moth  of  Europe  (_htpialia  Au- 
fnuii),  very  injurious  to  the  hop  vine;  the 
famoDB  noma  ligniperda,  so  deBtructive  to  the 
elm  and  willow ;  and  vonoos  borers  of  the 
locust  tree  in  this  country,  the  carpenter  moths 
of  the  genus  xyleute$  (Newman),  which  fn- 
clodes  the  C.  ligniperda  ;  the  last  are  some- 
times called  goat  moths  from  their  strong  odor. 
8.  Fiyekada,  or  eack-bearers,  from  the  lar- 
vffl  hearing  aboQt  with  them  cases  in  wluch 
they  live,  made  of  bite  of  straw,  leaves,  and 
sticks,  and  lined  with  silk ;  they  undergo  their 


change  within  these;  here  belong  the  genera 
ptj/eh*,  aettUut  (drop  or  basket  worms),  and 
perophora.  9,  Notadontada,  so  called  from 
the  hnnched  or  toothed  back  of  the  larvs ; 
some  are  naked,  others  slightl;  hairj,  with  16 
legs,  of  which  the  last  pair  are  sometimes  modi- 
fied into  a  forked  caudal  appendage ;  some 
seem  to  he  withont  legs,  showing  only  the 
soles  of  the  feet.  Here  belong  the  odd-shaped 
limaeoda  or  slug  caterpillars,  found  on  forest 
and  orchard  trees;  the  dicranvra  or  fork-tails, 
the  last  pair  of  legs  being  held  upward ;  and 
the  various  species  of  the  oM  genus  notedtmta, 
as  the  y.  unuwrnii  and  eonemna.  II.  Jfoetva 
or  owlet  moths,  eonivolent  to  the  ncettutlite* 
of  Latreille,  so  called  from  their  flying  chiefly 
at  night  like  owls.  This  tribe  contains  many 
thick'bodied  and  swift-flying  moths,  which  gen- 
erally have  long  and  tapering  antennie,  long 
tongue,  distinct  feelers,  wings  fast«ned  by  bris- 
tles and  hooks  and  roofed  when  at  rest;  the 
colors  are  usually  dull,  and  shades  of  gray  or 
brown ;  the  larvEe  are  tor  the  most  part  n^ed, 
slow-moving,  nsnally  with  16  legs,  and  nearly 
cylindrical ;  some  make  cocoons,  while  oth- 
ers go  into  the  ground  to  transform.  Their 
injury  to  vegetation  is  oonsiderahle.  Among 
them  are  the  maple  motha  (apaUla)  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe ;  the  nonagrians,  like  the  spin- 
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die  worms ;  the  agrotidiuu  or  roBtio  and  dart 
moths  and  out  worms ;  imd  the  mamestriana, 
like  the  lebra,  painted,  and  wheat  caterpiUars, 
and  cotton,  wonns.  Ill,  Qeometra  or  phala- 
niU*  of  Latreille,  inolndins  the  geometerH,  apaii 
worms,  and  loopers,  so  called  from  their  man- 
ner of  moring.  The  obaracters  of  this  tribe 
are  Bufficiently  given  nnder  Caskes  Woem. 
It  contains  the  genus  phalaiaa,  which  has  been 
divided  into  man;  subgenera.  IV.  Pyralidei 
or  delta  moths  (included  in  the  dalloidM  and 
tiTitiUi  of  Latreille),  nearly  allied  to  the  geom- 
eters, and  BO  called  from  the  triangular  a  form 
of  the  dosed  wing ;  the  bod;  is  long  and  slen- 
der,  the  fore  wings  rather  narrow  and  elonga- 
ted, antennm  long  and  generoll;  simple,  and 
the  legs  slender;  most  of  them  &j  by  night, 
preferring  moist  localities.  Here  belong  the 
meal  moUi  {pyralit  Jitrinalu),  the  grease  or 
tabby  moth,  flie  day-flying  rimaithU  (remark- 
able tor  their  gyrations  after  alighting),  the 
aqnatio  hydroeamva,  &o.  Oiling  in  cylindrical 
leafy  oases  in  the  iarra  state),  and  the  hop-vine 
hypeaa.  V.  TbririeM  or  leaf-rollers,  so  named 
from  the  habit  of  most  of  their  larvfe  of  making 
rolls  of  leaves  fastened  by  silk,  serving  both  for 
habitations  andfoodj  they  have  16  legs,  and  are 
mostly  naked.  The  moths  rarely  expand  more 
than  an  inoh,  and  carry  their  wings  when  at 
rest  like  a  steep  roof ;  the  fore  wings  are  very 
broad  at  the  shoulders,  and  are  generally  pret- 
tily banded  and  spotted ;  the  hind  wings  are 
plain;  the  ontennse  thread-like,  the  tongue 
short,  the  body  thick,  and  the  legs  short;  tbey 
fly  only  at  night,  and  are  most  abundant  in 
midsummer.  The  hnd  oat^rpillars  are  fre- 
quently very  injurious  in  oroharda  and  flower 
garden^  fastening  the  tender  leaves  together 
and  eating  the  substance  of  the  bud,  and  some 
bore  into  and  destroy  yonng  fruits;  apricots, 
peaches,  and  plums  often  suffer  much  in  this 
way.  The  turpentine  moths  pierce  the  tender 
shoota  and  terminal  buds  of  the  fir  and  pine 
trees,  the  seat  of  their  depredations  being  indi- 
cated by  the  ooang  of  the  resin.  The  moth 
of  the  apple  worm  (eaTj>oeap»a  pomonella), 
which  expands  three  fourths  of  an  inoh,  may 
bo  known  by  a  large  oval  brown  spot,  edged 
with  copper,  on  the  hinder  margin  of  the  fore 
wings;  they  lay  their  eggs  on  the  yonng  sum- 
mer apples  in  July  evenings,  dropping  them 
one  by  one  in  the  hollow  at  the  blossom  end 
of  the  fruit ;  the  larvEe  are  hatched  in  a  few 
days,  and  at  once  borrow  toward  the  centre, 
only  one  being  commonly  found  in  each  fruit ; 
it  reaches  the  full  size  in  about  three  weeks, 
by  which  time  it  has  burrowed  in  various  di- 
reotions,  getting  rid  of  the  refuse  fragments  by 
a  hole  which  it  gnaws  in  the  side,  through 
which  it  also  escapes  after  the  premature  fall 
of  the  fruit;  they  make  silken  cocoons,  and 
are  not  generally  changed  to  moths  till  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  Pears  and  cranberries  are 
affected  by  a  worm  apparently  the  same  as 
that  of  the  apple.  VI.  Tiruia  (tineitet,  Latr.), 
the  moths  par  exeelUuet  of  the  household,  the 
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destroyers  of  clothing,  carpets,  furs,  &&,  and 
those  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  the  old 
writers.  The  larvsa  are  smooth,  with  16  feet, 
living  usually  in  cases  made  from  the  fragments 
of  the  snbstances  which  they  devour  fastened 
together  with  silk,  in  which  they  move  freely 
and  nnseen.  Though  the  smallest  of  the  Imi- 
doptvra,  they  are  among  the  most  beantifnl 
and  the  most  destructive.  Here  belong,  among 
the  crambidm,  the  bee  or  wax  moth  {galUna 
eereana),  noticed  under  Dee;  amone  the  f  in«a- 
da,  the  clothes  moth  {Uaea  vettianetla),  carpet 
moth  {T.  tapetitlta),  fur  moth  (7".  ptUionelia), 
heir  moth  (T.  crineHa),  and  grain  moth  {T. 
ffrajiella) ;  and  among  the  yponomentadm,  the 
pack  moth  {anacampnt  saTciUUa),  destructive 
to  wool  and  its  faorics,  and  the  Angonmoia 
grain  moth  (hTitalU  eenaUlla).  The  beet  pre- 
ventives ag^st  moths  in  household  articles 
are  to  put  them  away  before  May  or  June 
where  the  moths  cannot  reach  them  when 
abont  to  lay  their  eggs ;  to  expose  them  to  the 
air  and  sun  for  hours,  after  a  good  beating  to 
dislodge  any  insects  or  eggs;  to  brush  over 
their  retreats  with  turpentine;  to  strew  oam- 

Shor,  black  pepper,  tobacco,  or  shavings  of 
Russia  leather  under  or  among  carpets,  wool- 
lens, furs,  or  feathers,  when  they  are  put  away 
for  the  sammer;  the  use  of  camphor  wood  or 
cedar  trunks;  corrosive  sublimate  wasbinga, 
tobacco,  and  sulphur  f  umigationa,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  ana  steam.  For  an  account  of 
the  American  and  European  grain  moths,  see 
WhbatMoth.  VII.  Alueita 01  teathoT-vriagei 
moths,  equivalent  to  the  ptervphorile*  of  La- 
treille. These  may  be  known  by  the  longi- 
tudinal division  of  their  wings  into  narrow 
fringed  branches  like  feathers;  thcaotennffi 
are  slender  and  tapering,  the  tongue  long,  the 
body  and  legs  long  and  slender,  the  wings  at 
rest  not  covering  the  body,  but  standing  out 
like  a  folded  fan ;  the  flight  is  slow  and  feeble, 
sometimes  diurnal,  sometimes  nocturnal;  the 
larvte  are  short  and  thick,  slightly  bury,  with 
16  legs,  living  on  leaves  and  flowora,  and  con- 
structing no  cases.  There  are  few  apacies,  and 
they  are  rarely  injurious  to  man. 

HOTBE  (or  IMIe)  GUHUiiC.    Bee  OADiLua 

MOTHSK  tOJSfV  CBICKHI.    See  PffraKL. 

■oma  W  FGIU.    See  Feiel. 

MtnBUWIU,  VltaM,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
in  Glasgow,  Oct.  18,  1797,  died  there,  Nov. 
1,  1886.  He  was  edacated  at  the  grammar 
school  in  Fusley,  and  at  the  age  of  IS  waa 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  clerk  of  that 
place.  He  was  sheriff  clerk  depute  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Henfrew  from  ISIS  to  ISSS.  In  181B  he 
edited  the  "Harp  of  Renfrewshire,"  a  collec- 
tion of  songs  and  poems.  In  1827  appeared 
bis  "Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  with 
an  elaborate  historical  introduction  and  notes, 
and  several  original  poems  in  antique  guise. 
He  edited  for  a  year  the  "  Paisley  Magazine," 
and  printed  in  it  some  of  his  best  poems,  and 
between  1828  and  1880  conducted  the  "  Fusley 
Advertiser."    In  the  latter  year  he  took  charge 
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of  the  "Glas^w  Courier,"  a  ;fonrDal  of  TCry 
decided  tory  principles,  with  whioh  he  remained 
eotmeoted  until  hia  death.  la  1883  be  pnb- 
lished  "Kairatire  and  Lyrical  Poeme,"  and 
soon  after  commenced  in  oonjonctioa  with 
Jsioes  Ho^  an  annotated  edition  of  Bams's 
works,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  In 
1849  a  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his  poetical 
remains,  accompanied  hj  a  memoir,  was  pub- 
lished in  London.  The  heroine  of  his  most 
famoos  poem,  "Jeanie  Morrison,"  a  school- 
mate, did  not  know  that  it  allnded  to  herself 
until  years  after  its  publication,  when  slie  was 
married  to  a  Mr.  Murdoch.  Motherwell  con- 
tiniuiUy  altered  the  poera  as  lung  as  he  lived. 

a  lion,  and  olipi,  a  tail),  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
mint  family  or  labiata.  It  ia  met  with  around 
walls,  fences,  and  n^lected  spots  nesr  farms 
and  gardens.  The  root  is  perennial,  stem  2  to 
C  ft.  nigh,  branching  near  the  baae,  and  downy; 
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leaves  2  to  4  in.  long,  lobed  and  broad,  grow- 
ing nuTower  toward  the  top  of  the  stem,  the 
uppermoBt  wedge-shaped  at  base  and  three- 
cleft  at  the  apex,  all  bending  downward.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  many  whorls;  the  calyx 
has  rigid  and  prickly  teeth ;  the  corolla,  hairy 
without,  is  pale  purple;  the  nntleta  contain- 
ing the  seeds  are  triquetrous  and  truncate  at 
summit.  Another  specias,  L,  moTTuSiiutruni, 
haa  become  partially  naturalized  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania;  it  is  a  tall  biennial 
with  ohiong-ovate  stem  leaves  and  whiter  flow- 
ers. The  common  motherwort  has  a  strong, 
pnngent  odor,  and  a  bitter  taste,  and,  as  its 
name  indicates,  has  been  nsed  as  a  remedy  in 
diseases  of  females,  and  at  one  time  it  acquired 
a  reputation  in  Russia  as  a  preventive  of  hy- 
dropnofaia;  at  most  it  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  and 
its  use  is  DOW  confined  to  domestic  practice. 

WnWi.    Bee  Mechanics. 

■OIlfT,  J«ln  Uthnp,  an  American  histo- 
rian, bom  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  IS,  1814, 


died  in  England,  May  29,  IBTT.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1831,  spent  a  year  at  each 
of  the  universities  of  GrOttingen  and  Berlin,  and 
travelled  in  tbe  sooth  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  It- 
aly. On  his  return  to  America  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838,  but  prac- 
tised little.  In  1889  he  published  a  novel, 
"Morton's  Hope,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Young 
Provincial."  In  1H40  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retory of  legation  to  the  American  embassy 
to  Rusua,  and  held  the  post  for  about  eight 
months,  when  he  reagned  and  retnmed  to  the 
United  States.  In  184Q  he  published  "Merry 
Mount,  a  Romance  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony." Meanwhile  he  had  contributed  vari- 
ous articles  to  some  of  tbe  leading  reviews. 
About  1&4B  he  besan  to  collect  materials  for 
the  history  of  Holland,  writing  enough  to  form 
two  volumes;  bnt,  unable  to  find  at  home  tho 
authorities  necessary  for  the  thorongh  prose- 
cution of  the  subject,  he  embarked  for  Europe 
with  his  family  in  ISSl.  Dissatisfied  with  his 
previous  labors,  he  threw  aside  all  he  had  writ- 
ten, and  began  his  task  anew.  In  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  the  Hague,  be  passed  most  of  bis 
time  during  the  next  five  years  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  history,  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic "  (S  vols.  8vo,  London  and  New 
York,  18Ce).  It  was  reprinted  in  English  at 
Amsterdam,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch 
under  the  supervision  of  the  historian  Bak- 
hnyzen  van  den  Brink,  who  prefixed  an  intro- 
ductory chapter.  A  German  translation  was 
fublished  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden ;  and  a 
renoh  translation,  with  an  introduction  by 
Guizot,  was  published  in  ISCS  in  Paris,  and 
another  in  Brussels  in  18S9-'60.  It  was  also 
translated  into  Rusnan.  In  18S0  Mr.  Motley 
published  tho  first  two  volumes  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  work,  entitled  "The  History  of 
the  United  Netherlands  from  the  Death  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce, 
leOB;"  and  in  I86T  it  was  completed  in  two 
additional  volumes.  This  was  followed  in 
1874  by  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bar- 
neveld.  Advocate  of  Holland;  with  a  View  of 
the  Primary  Causes  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  " 
(a  vols,).  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Mot- 
ley was  engaged  in  writing  a  "  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War."  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  various  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
America,  among  them  of  the  institute  of  France 
in  place  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Prescott.  In  1860  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from 
Harvard  college.  He  also  received  tbe  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  fh)m  tbe  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, England.  In  1861  he  pnblished  in  the 
London  "Times"  a  paper  entitled  "Causes  of 
the  American  Civil  War,"  and  in  1868  de- 
livered before  the  New  York  historical  society 
an  address  on  "Historic  Progress  and  Ameri- 
can Democracy."  On  Nov.  14,  1861,  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Austria,  and  resigned  in 
186T.  On  the  accession  of  President  Grant  in 
1869  he  was  appointed  minister  to  England, 
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but  was  reoalied  in  November.  19T0,  when  he 
revisited  Holland,  and  afterward  resided  in 
England. 

JfOTKOT  (momotui,  Brae. ;  pritmitei,  111.), 
a  genoB  of  American  flsairostral  birds  of  the 
familj  ot  rollers  and  aubfamil^  momotiniE. 
The  single  genns  is  characterized  by  a  bill 
rather  long,  alightlj'  curved,  with  compreased 
Bides,  hooked  and  obtnae  tip,  and  lateral  mar- 
gins serrated;  wings  moderate  and  rounded. 


BniOlu  UdtmM  (U.  BiwiUeiilil). 

fourth  to  sixth  quills  nearly  equal  and  longest; 
tail  lengthened  and  gradnated,  with  the  two 
middle  feathers  usually  longer  than  the  others ; 
tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  in.front 
with  narrow  transverse  scales;  toes  nneqnal, 
the  outer  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  and 
united  at  the  base  as  far  as  the  second  join^ 
the  inner  short  and  slightly  united,  the  hind 
short  and  weak,  and  the  claws  oompreesed  and 
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carved ;  the  tongue  is  long  and  barbed  as  in 
the  tonoons.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
peculiar  notes.  There  are  about  a  dozen  q>e- 
cies,  bold  and  wild,  inhabitants  of  tropical 
America  axA  the  West  Indies,  especially  in  the 
deep  shades  of  the  foresta  or  gloomy  recesses 
of  old  buildings;  they  are  usually  solitary  in 
the  daytime,  perching  with  the  head  drawn 
between  the  shoulders;  they  are  most  lively 
at  early  morning  and  in  the  dnsk  of  evening, 
pnrsninK  insects  in  short  flights;  they  also  eat 
fruits,  lizards,  and  snakes,  which  are  tossed 
into  the  air  from  the  point  of  the  bill  and 
swallowed;  they  sometunes  devour  the  eggs 
of  other  birds.  The  nest  is  made  in  holes  of 
trees  or  banks  of  earth.  They  are  said  to  peck 
o&  the  barbs  from  a  portion  of  the  stem  of 
the  central  tall  feathers,  leaving  a  rounded 
feathered  surface  at  the  tip.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  Braolian  motmot  (M.  Bratilien- 
*w.  Lath.),  about  the  size  of  a  blackbird,  of  a 
deep  rich  green  color,  with  bluish  forehead, 
violet  back  of  head,  and  black  crown.  Th« 
movements  are  awkward  on  the  ground. 

IHnUL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
and  86  m.  B.  by  E.  of  the  city  of  Oranaaa ;  pop. 
about  18,000.  The  streets  are  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. The  principal  square  contains  the  colie^ 
giate  church  and  the  town  house.  Among  the 
other  public  bnildings  are  chapels  which  for- 
merly Delonged  to  convents  and  a  huidsome 
church  connected  with  a  nunnery.  The  Medi- 
terranean having  receded  about  a  mile,  the  port 
has  been  removed  to  Calahonda,  7  m.  £.  of 
the  town,  and  to  the  roads  of  Baradero.  The 
principal  imports  are  rice,  sugar,  coal,  and 
nine,  and  the  exports  comprise  fruit,  oil,  wine, 
and  lead.  Fish  and  fruit  are  especially  plenti- 
ful. There  are  many  potteries  and  several 
sugar  and  other  manufactories. 
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MlBlFfT,  J«ha  reTllud,  a  British  BohoUr, 
bom  at  Chafoanaire,  SwitzerlsQd,  Feb. 
2C,  1839.  He  tras  educated  in  Gennanv,  and 
at  Trinity  college,  Dablin,  where  he  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  ISfiS.  He  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  history  there  duoe  1871,  and 
Donnellan  leotarer  since  18TS,  He  in  ajao  ex- 
aminer in  pbitoaophy,  ninaic,  and  inodera  lan- 
gaages.  He  has  a  high  repatation  aa  a  aports- 
iQRD  and  cricketer,  and  has  shot  in  the  Irieli 
eight  at  Wimbledon.  Besides  UDmeroaa  pa- 
pers in  periodioala,  he  has  pablished  a  transla- 
tion of  Enno  Fisoher'a  "  Commentary  on  Kant " 
(1866);  "Leotarea  on  Primitive  CiTiiization" 
(1868);  "Prolegomena  to  Ancient  History" 
and  "Kant's  Oritical  Philosophy,  for  English 
Beadera"  (1871);  "Greek  Social  Life,  from 
Homer  to  Meaander"  (1874);  "Oreek  An- 
tiqnitieH "  and  ''  ttambles  and  Studies  in 
Greece"  (1876);  and  "A  History  of  Claadcal 
Greek  Literature"  (1880). 

UnG.  The  popntatioa  of  the  state  In  1880 
was  648,9S6,  of  whom  824,058  were  malea, 
824,678  females,  0fiO,Ofi3  natives,  58,888  for- 
eign, 646,832  whites,  1,451  colored,  6  Chinese, 
and  63S  Indiana.  The  chief  agricnltaral  pro- 
dactioDB  were  242.185  boshels  of  barley,  882,- 
701  of  buckwheat,  960,688  of  oom,  3,388.- 
576  of  oats,  26,398  of  rye,  365,714  of  wheat, 
1,107,788  tons  of  hay,  7,880,626  bushels  of 
potatoes;  namber  of  horses,  87,848;  48,049 
working  oien,  160,845  milch  cow^  140,627 
other  cattle,  560,918  sheep,  74,369  sivine ; 
valae  of  maaQtaotares,  179,839,798.  The  re- 
ceipta  for  the  year  1882  were  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources : 
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The  erpeacUtnres  for  the  year  1832  were  as 
follows; 
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The  total  bonded  debt  of  tho  state,  less  the 
sinking  food,  was 

There  are  now  in  operation  fifty-fl 
banks,  all  but  sii  of  which  have  been 
since  1865. 

e  eavinga 
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OoFTBrain  BT  D.  APPLETOS  AND  COMPAHT,  1880.  IB8S. 
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Tbe  number  of  ileporators  io  these  banka  dar- 
ing the  year  inerea^d  T,G13,  the  total  number 
being  96,487,  of  whom  79,602  were  depositors 
of  soma  not  exceeding  $500  each.  The  aver- 
age amonnt  to  the  credit  of  each  depoaitor 
WHS  $308  87.— On  Dec.  1,  1881,  there  were 
in  the  insane  hospital  460  patieDts  (240  men 
and  210  women);  admitted  during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  m4  (114  men  and  80  women) ;  in 
all,  644^  diacharged,  133  (103  men  and  80  wom- 
en) ;  remaining  Dec.  1, 1882, 461  (261  men  and 
210  women).  The  daily  average  number  of  pa- 
tients fortheyearl381-'2  was  449.— Thenam- 
ber  of  prisoners  in  the  state  prison  Nov.  SO, 
1882,  was  147,  a  falling  off  of  87  since  the  cor- 
reaponding  date  of  1B81.  There  is  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  life-sentencee.  In 
1870  the  number  was  10,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  convicts;  in  1676  it  was  18, 
or  10  per  cent. ;  now  the  number  ia  86,  or  26 
per  cent.  The  net  cost  to  tbe  state  tor  the 
post  two  years  above  earnings  baa  been  about 
|90  per  annam  to  each  convict  Themannfao- 
tore  of  shoes  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  of 
carriages  increased. — During  the  eight  years 
that  the  indnatrial  school  for  girls  has  been  in 
operation,  148  girls  have  been  admitted  to  the 
institution.  Of  this  number,  81  are  now  in 
goo4l  homes,  8  have  been  retorned  to  friends, 
2  sent  to  tbe  orphans'  home  at  Bath,  S  have 
escaped,  8  have  been  diamissed.  and  4  have 
died,  Ieaving44 now  in  attendance.  The  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  years  1861  and  1883 
was  89  and  40  rexpectively.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  boys  who  have  been  received  into  the 
state  reform  school  since  it  was  opened  ia 
1,711;  1,084  were  committed  for  larceny,  190 
for  truancy,  and  104  for  being  common  run- 
aways. Tbe  number  remaining  in  Dec,  1882, 
was  110.  The  total  receipts  from  Deo.  1, 
1881,  to  Deo.  1.  1882,  were  $21,742  60;  ex- 
penditures, $21,716  40.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  tbe  state  in  1881  was  218,927;  in  1880, 
214,656 ;  a  decrease  of  739.  The  whole  num- 
ber attending  school  in  1881  was  150.067  ;  in 
1880,  149,829;  an  increase  of  240.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  has  been  constant  since  1870,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  and  in  11  years  amoimts  to 
14,240.  Vbite  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
school  population,  there  has  been  a  stendj 
gain  in  attendance.  The  number  of  sobool 
diatricta  in  the  state  is  8,966;  89  towns  have 
abolished  tbe  district  syatem.  There  are  4,308 
echuul-houses.  During  the  year  57  scbool- 
bonsea  were  erected,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
$95,347.  The  estimated  value  of  all  the  school 
property  in  Maine  Is  $3,026,395.  The  number 
of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer  schools 
is  305 ;  in  winter  schoola,  2,257.  Nauiber  of 
female  teachers  in  aummer  schools,  4,638;  in 
winter  schools,  2,431.  The  average  wages  of 
male  teachers  per  month,  eiclnding  board,  ia 
$28  23;  of  female  teachers,  $14  62.  Tbe  total 
school  resources  for  the  year  were  $1,047,229. 
Of  this  amoant,  $706,621  came  from  town 


treaanries;  $816,489  from  the  state,  and  $24,- 
269  from  local  funds.  The  amount  expended 
for  common  achools,  current  espensea,  waa 
$965,697.  There  are  101  towns  in  the  sUte 
where  free  high  schoola  are  maintained,  an  in- 
crease of  16  over  1880.  The  total  cost  of 
these  aohoola  waa  $69,469,  of  which  the  state 
paid  $16,910.  The  state  agricnltural  collega 
has  an  endowment  from  the  national  govern- 
ment of  $282,500,  yielding  an  annual  revenne 
of  abont  $7,600.  It  baa  received  from  tb« 
Btat«  $187,218.  It  has  buildings,  grounds, 
library,  apparatna,  fanning  tool^,  stock,  &c., 
valued  at  $146,000.  It  has  required  from  the 
state,  in  addition  to  the  income  from  the 
national  endowment,  less  than  $3,600  a  year 
for  all  current  eipensea,  and  has  graduated 
180  stadents  and  given  instruction  to  201  oth- 
er students. — The  number  of  establlahmenta 
devoted  to  the  lumbering  industry  is  848, 
employing  9,889  men,  and  the  total  value  of 
all  products  in  1880  was  $7,983,668.  Haioe 
bolos  tbe  rank  of  seventh  state  in  tbe  Unioo 
in  the  value  of  her  lumber  products,  Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  in  tiie  order  named,  tak- 
ing tbe  lead. — Maine  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  great  fishing  industry  of  tlie  country.  In 
1880  the  number  of  persons  employed  was 
12,662 ;  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  waa 
606 ;  tbe  capital  invested  was  $8,464,802  ;  the 
value  of  fishing  products  in  martetable  condi- 
tion waa  $8,739,224.  The  value  of  tbe  same 
products  in  1870  was  only  $979,610.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Maine  who  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
fishing  industry  for  a  livelihood  will  not  fall 
short  of  48.000  men,  women,  and  children, 
about  7}  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  it 
represent-a  an  industry  of  nearly  $7,000,000. 
The  total  catch  of  tbe  Maine  fishing  fleet  dur- 
ing tbe  year  1 662,  a  total  fleet  of  289  vessels. 
with  a  crew  of  2,785  men,  71  being  on  the 
Grand  and  Western  banka  and  218  on  the  New 
England  shore  and  George's  bank,  was  78,806 
on  the  former  grounds,  and  321,911  on  the  iBt- 
ter,  being  a  tota]  of  lb6,717  cuinUls.  The  to- 
tal  catch  of  mackerel  for  tne  New  England 
fieet  was  849,674.  of  which  119,647  is  credited 
to  Maine  vessels.  The  following  statement 
repreaenta  the  flaheriea  according  to  theit- 
value :  Herring  fishery  (including  the  sardine 
induatry)  $1,043,768 ;  raaekerei  fiahcry,  $SB9,- 
304;  cod  fishery,  $656,763 ;  lobster  fisherr, 
$412,076;  hake  flahery,  $276.3.16;  haddock 
fishery,  $225,393.  The  entire  lobster  catch  of 
Maine  for  the  year  is  found  to  be  14,234,182 
lbs.,  of  which  4,739,808  lbs.  were  sold  fresh, 
and  9,494,284  lbs.  were  put  up  by  the  83  can- 
nerioa  located  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
The  gathering  and  storing  of  ice  is  compara- 
tively a  new  industry  in  Maine.  The  ice  har- 
vest on  tbe  Kennebec  river  and  vicinity,  in 
the  year  1880,  amounted  to  1,000,000  tons,  an 
Increase  of  760,000  tons  over  1870.— The  fol- 
lowing new  railroad  corporations  were  oifan- 
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iz0<lduriDgIS82:  EennebQnk and  EenDebDnk-  I  lengthabont  I  m.;  standard  gauge.  TheBridg- 
port  railroad;  length  about  4^  m.;  standard  con  and  Saoo  river  railroad  compan;' was  organ- 
gange.  Monaonraiiroadcompanr;  length  about  izedin  1862,  and  at  thecloseof  lS82badnearl; 
6  m.^  gauge,  3  ft.    Green  Mountain  rdlwa;;  |  eompleted  the  whole  line  of  l&im.;  gaDge,3ft. 
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—The  following  tabk,  ^ving  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  laanohed,  exhibits  the  ship-bnildiog  of 
the  state  for  fonr  jears : 
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A  summar;  of  1882  follows: 
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— The  popalation  of  the  principal  plaoes,  b; 
the  census  of   1880,  was:   Portland  88,810; 


Lewiston,  19,088 ;  Bangor,  I6,8S6 ;  Biddeford, 
12,061 ;  Auburn,  9,SSS ;  Augusta,  8,«66.  Bee 
map  in  sapptement  to  Volaine  V. 


of  the  maps  in  the  British  mnseum  tdnoe  18M, 
and  has  made  important  discoTsries.  A  manu- 
Hoript  which  he  foand  in  1861  transfers  from 
the  Dateh  to  the  Portugaese  the  honor  of  first 
discoTering  Australia,  and  makes  the  date  of 
that  discovery  1801.  Four  years  lat«r  he  read 
before  the  eoeietj  of  antiquaries  a  paper  on  a 
mappemonde  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  ia 
the  earliest  known  map  containing  the  name 
ot  America,  an<!  is  now  in  the  roy^  collection 
at  Windsor.  He  has  edited  "Select  Letters  of 
Christopher  Columbna"  (1847) j  "The  Histo- 
ry of  TravHite  into  Vir^nia  Bntannia,  by  W. 
Straobey,  first  Secretary  of  the  Colony" 
(1849);    "India  in   the  Fifteenth    Century" 


Nioold  and  Antonio  Zeno  to  the  Northern 
Seas,  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  comprising 
the  latest  known  Accounts  of  the  lost  Colony 
of  Greettland,  and  of  the  Northmen  in  America 
before  Columbus."    The  lost  of  these  haO  never 
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before  b«eii  elacidated.    Ur.  Uajor  hu  alao 

fnbliBhed  one  origiDsl  work,  "Th«  Life  of 
rince  Ilenrj  of  PortugiLl,  samamed  the  Navi- 
gator, and  its  Results"  (1866). 

lUKiKT,  Bin,  a  German  painter,  born  in 
SaJzbarg,  Oaj  28,  1640.  He  studied  in  the 
sohooi  of  Piloty  at  Munich,  aettled  in  Vienna, 
and  is  now  a  professor  there.  Be  excels  aa  a 
colorist,  bat  hias  been  aeverely  crttlcised  for  his 
bad  drawing  and  bis  sensnons  and  artificial 
tresCment.  His  works,  most  of  which  are 
Tery  large,  include  "  Venice  doing  Homage  to 
Catharine  Comaro"  (eihibited  at  Philadel- 
pbk  in  leTft,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  national 
.  gallerT),  "  Riiman  Ruins,"  "  The  Seven  Capi- 
tal Sins,"  "The  Plagne  at  Florence,"  "The 
Dream  of  a  Han  of  Pleasore,"  "  Borneo  h; 
the  Body  of  Juliet,"  "  Cleopatra,"  "  Entrance 
of  Charles  V.  into  Antwerp,"  and  "The  Gifts 
of  Sea  and  Earth." 

UIXOCK,  WUiH  Bnrd,  an  English  antbor, 
bom  in  Devoneliire  in  1849.  His  mother  Is  a 
rister  of  Fronde  the  historiaD.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  in  1871  he  obtained 
the  Newdegate  prize  for  English  poetry.  He 
has  published  "Every  Man  liis  own  Poet" 
(1873);  "The  New  Republic"  (1876);  "The 
New  Paul  and  Vin^ia,  or  Poeitivism  on  an 
Island  "  (1878) ;  "Lncretias,"  in  the  series  o( 
"  Ancient Classicsfor English  Readers"  (18TS); 
"Is  Life  Worth  LiTingt"  whieb  had  first 
appeared  in  fragmentary  form  in  magazines 
(18Tfl);  a  volnme  of  poems  (1880);  "A  Bo- 
manceof  theNlneteentn  Century  "(18S1);  and 
■'  Socisl  Equality  "  (1882).    He  resides  in  Ex- 

IIU>TVf ,  BIwvd,  an  English  prelate,  l)om 
In  Norwich  in  1770,  died  in  1869.  He  was 
edaoated  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  carried  oS  a  large  nnmber  of  honors  iu  clas- 
■Ics  and  matbematica.  He  was  suoeesBively 
vioar  of  Bnckden,  Hnntingdonsbire,  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln, and  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London. 
He  was  consecrsted  bishop  of  Chichester  ta 
lasi,  and  translated  to  Durham  in  18SS.  His 
published  works  are:  "Illustration  of  the 
Troth  of  the  Christian  Religion"  (8vo,  1802); 
"Lexicon  Gneco-Prosodiacnm,"  by  Thomas 
Uorell,  over  which  tlie  bishop  spent  eleven 
years  (2  vols,  4to,  1815) ;  "  Sermons  on  Vari- 
oos  Sabjects"  (2  vols.  8vo,  I81B-'22");  "Ser- 
mons preached  in  the  Cbapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn  " 
(8vo,  J831);  "Psalms  and  Hyrans"  (18S8); 
"Greek  Gradus"  (2d  ed.,  1840);  and  "New 
and  Complete  Greek  Gradog"  (1861). 

MINBT,  CkariM,  an  English  engineer,  bom 
in  1804.  Ha  served  an  apprenticeship  nnder 
his  father  at  the  Horsley  iron  works  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  erected  the  first  marine  engines 
with  oscillating  cylinders,  which  his  father  had 
invented.  He  designed  and  bnilt  in  1820  the 
"Aaron  Manby,"  an  iron  sea-going  vessel  pro- 
pelled by  steani,  and  served  as  engineer  on  her 
first  voyage.  He  snperintended  the  erection 
of  the  Paris  gas  works,  and,  after  gervioe  under 
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the  Frenoh  government,  settled  in  London  in 
1836  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  was  a,  member 
of  the  soientifia  international  commission  ap- 

Jiointed  by  M,  de  Leaseps  to  consider  the  pro- 
ect  of  a  canal  through  the  isthmns  of  Snez; 
and  he  originated  in  18S0  the  engineer  and  rail- 
way volnnteer  staff  corps,  whi^  is  ft^neutly 
consnlted  by  the  government  as  to  trnnsporta- 
tion  of  troops  and  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
MAHTOBl.    The  areaof  Manitoba  is  128,201 

S,  m.,  and  its  population  iu  1881  was  65,964, 
whom  67,207  were  males,  28,747  rcmales, 
1I,G03  of  EnglUh,  e,S19  of  French,  8,662  of 
German,  8,767  of  Indian,  10,178  of  Irish,  and 
16,306  of  Scotch  oridn;  6,499  were  Baptists, 
12,248  Roman  Catholics,  14,297  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 7,470  Methodists,  and  14,292  Preabyte- 
rians.  A  considerable  nnmber  of  Icelanders 
and  Rnsfllan  Mennonitea  have  settled  in  the 
province.  Its  limite  were  extended  on  the  N., 
E.,  and  W.  in  1881,  prior  to  whiob  its  area  was 
12,787  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  the  oripnal  territory  in 
1881,  49,602;  ofUie  extension,  16,462.  Win- 
nipeg, its  capital,  bad  7,986  inhabituits  in  1881. 
The  boundary  dispute  between  Ontario,  Hani- 
tobo,  and  the  Dominion  government  was  th« 
subject  of  excited  controversy  during  1882. 
The  disputed  territory  is  about  97,000  sq.  m. 
in  extent.  It  is  rich  In  timber,  and  contains 
mineral  resources  and  some  fertile  tracts.  The 
arbitrators  to  whom  the  qnestion  was  referred 
in  1876,  by  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  govern- 
ments, awarded  it  to  Ontario  as  possesHing,  nn- 
der the  British  North  America  act,  the  same 
boundaries  as  the  former  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  western 
boundaries  of  old  Quebec  The  western  line 
was  defined  by  the  treaty  of  1768  with  France 
as  the  extension  of  a  line  drawn  along  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  norUiem 
line  was  determined  by  the  sonthem  boundary 
of  the  Hndson  bay  company's  territory,  wliich 
was  defined  to  be  the  "height  of  land."  Tbe 
Ontario  legislature  promptly  ratified  the  de- 
cision. The  Dominion  parliament  not  only 
omitted  to  do  so,  but  made  Mnnitoba  a  party 
to  the  dispute  by  an  act  passed  in  the  closing 
days  of  £he  session  of  1881,  making  the  boun- 
dary of  Manitoba  conterminous  wiUi  the  west- 
em  border  line  of  Ontario.  Tbe  Dominion 
parliameot  passed  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  joint  administration  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory by  a  commission  appointed  by  (he  provin- 
cial government  of  Ontario  and  the  federal 
government,  pending  tbe  o^j^^'cation  of  the 
matter  by  the  supreme  court  or  the  privy  coun- 
cil. The  question  was  still  unsettled,  the  On- 
tario government  being  unwilling  to  have  the 
award  of  the  commissioD  of  arbitration.  By 
the  act  of  1861,  about  86,000  sq,  m.  of  tbe  dis- 
puted territory  would  be  joined  to  Manitoba, 
including  all  the  valuable  timlxir  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  estimated 
at  26.000,000.000  feet 

MAHHilB,  Jttai  JusMlflkfrt.  an  English  sutes- 
man,  bom  at   Belvoir  castla,  Leicestershire, 
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Deo.  18,  1818.  He  b  tba  woond  aon  of  the 
fifth  duke  of  Ratlaud.  He  wu  eduoeted  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  graduating  in  1889,  and 
in  1841  was,  with  Mr.  Qladstone,  elected  to 
parliainent,  as  a  conaervatiTe,  for  Newark. 
After  being  beaten  in  the  electiong  of  1617  and 
1849,  he  was  returned  for  Golohester  in  1950. 
He  was  appointed  flrat  commiesioaer  of  the 
offioc  of  works  and  sworn  a  priv;  oounaillor 
in  Lord  Derbj'a  Qrst  two  administrations  (1862 
and  lB58-'9},  nnd  in  his  tbird  (18e6->8)  was 
reappointed,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In 
1874  he  became  postmaster  general,  bnt  went 
out  of  ofSce  afler  the  general  election  of  1880. 
He  is  a  stanoh  ohurchman  and  a  friend  of  the 
agricDltnral  interest,  and  is  hair  presDtnptJTe 
to  the  dukedom  of  Rutland.  He  has  pnblisbed 
"England's  Trust,  and  Otlier  Poems''  (1841); 
"A  Plea  for  National  Holf-daTs"  (1840); 
"Notes  of  an  Irish  Tow"  (1849);  "Notes  of 
a  Ornise  in  Scotch  Waters,  on  board  the  Dnke 
of  Rutland's  Tacht  Resolution,  in  1S48,"  with 
sketches  b;  J.  0.  Sohetkj  (1890);  "English 
Ballads,  and  other  Poems"  (1850);  and  sev- 
eral lectures  and  speeohes. 

■imDI  GBiS  (Fr.,  fat  Tuesda;),  the  da?  pre- 
ceding Ash  Wednesday.  (See  Siibovktidb.) 
In  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  south,  the  time-bonored 
custom  oC  carnivai  and  merrj-making  on  that 
(lay  ie  kept  ap — a  oaatom  that  has  been  prac- 
tised in  the  old  world  for  centuries.  Belden 
says:  "What  the  church  debars  us  one  day, 
she  gives  us  leave  to  take  out  of  another ;  first 
Carnival,  and  then  Lent; ''  and  Shakespeare: 
"  Weloom^  merry  Shrovetide."  Wa  read  in 
"Percy's  Household  Book"  (1512)  that  "the 
clei^j  and  ofBcers  of  Lord  Percy's  obapel  per- 
formed a  play  before  his  lordship  upon  Sbrowf- 
tewesday,  at  night."  As  early  as  1827  the 
masked  parade  was  introduced  into  New  Or- 
leans by  some  yonug  oreole  gentlemen  just  re- 
turned from  Paris;  but  the  pagesnt  did  not 
become  an  iostitutioQ  until  18S7,  wlien  tbe  cit- 
izens came  out  in  sufficient  force  to  make  s 
brilliant  display.  The  day  is  now  a  legal  holi- 
day, and  from  two  o'clock  in  Che  afternoon  un- 
til sunset  the  streets  are  filled  with  masqner- 
oders,  while  tbe  rest  of  the  inhabitants  estab- 
lish themselves  in  balconies,  windows,  and  other 
available  places,  to  witness  the  speotacle.  The 
banf  gra*  (fat  ox),  a  prize  animal,  with  gar- 
landed boms,  heading  a  procession  of  inasEed 
butchers,  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  display.  In 
1872  "Rei,"  or  the  "King  of  the  Oiirnival," 
made  his  first  appearance  there,  and  added  ma- 
terially to  the  grandeur  of  the  sliow ;  now  he 
arrives  annually  at  noon  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
having  been  previously  heralded  in  all  tbe  daily 
journals;  his  landing  at  New  York  or  some 
other  port  being  duly  noticed,  and  little  inci- 
dents of  his  Journey  oarefuily  reported,  together 
with  items  of  bis  prowess  in  war  and  sdf-pos- 
session  in  times  of  emergency.  He  is  generally 
represented  as  a  gray-bearded  man,  weighed 
dovm  with  the  triumphs  of  centuries.    In  his 
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march  throngh  tbe  city  he  is  preceded  by  two 
pages  beariug  his  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  fai« 
kingdom  on  velvet  CDshirais,  accompanied  by 

his  courtiers,  and  escorted  by  a  guard  of  for- 
eign as  well  as  United  States  soldiers  fantas- 
tically dressed.  A  night  parade  was  flrat  in- 
augurated in  18S7  by  a  secret  society,  the"Mys- 
tiok  Krewe  of  Gomus."  Tbe  arrangemente  are 
most  perfect,  and  are  carried  on  so  mysterious- 
ly that  the  result  is  always  an  entire  surprise 
to  the  public.  The  maskers,  young  gentiemen, 
are  drawn  on  open  drags  profusely  decorated, 
and  illustrate  as  they  pass  some  poem,  as  "  Par- 
adise Lost "  in  1857  and  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  in 
1868,  or  some  event  in  history,  as  in  1860,  when 
they  illustrated  that  of  America  by  artistically 
arranged  groups  of  living  statuary  mounted  on 
moving  pedestals.  In  1867,  as  a  change  from 
their  classical  exbibitions,  snd  in  imitation  of 
their  ancestora  who,  in  their  masquerading  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  in  1S2B,  were  represented  as 
being  "  better  fed  than  taught,"  the  "  Mystiok 
Erewe"  made  a  tempting  display  of  viands 
called  the  "  Feast  of  Epicurus."  Their  ingenui- 
ty was  put  to  the  test  in  representing  an  ani- 
mated soup  tureeu  and  ladle,  followed  by  fish, 
bivalve,  and  lobater,  and  the  various  ocurBea 
and  entr^  of  a  gourmand's  dinner.  Of  course, 
walking  bottles  and  wine  glasses  played  a  con- 
spicnoQS  part  in  the  procession,  which  ended 
with  lively  cujw  of  coffee  and  bunches  of  dgars. 
In  187S  the  Darwinian  theory  was  developed, 
which  furnished  great  scope  for  tbe  imagina- 
tion :  noticeable  among  the  dowers  was  the 
magnolia  bud,  most  tastefully  bumsnized;  the 
giraffe,  alligator,  deer,  and  ass  were  as  effective 
if  less  attractive.  In  1870  the  "  Twelfth-Night 
Revellers  "  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  they 
have  since  vied  with  Oomus's  Krewe  In  a  host 
of  fantastic  tableaux.  The  pleasures  of  the  day 
culminate  in  tableaux  and  a  grand  ball  at  the 
opera  house,  where  the  "carrot"  and  "Ouro- 
coa"  of  tbe  Epicurean  display,  or  the  "gorilla" 
of  Darwin,  pay  their  addresses  to  wondering 
damsels,  and  the  Rex  of  the  day  chooses  a  Re- 
gins,  who  is  crowned  with  fitting  pomp. 

HABK8,  Hturr  SUty,  Sd  English  pamter,  horn 
in  London,  Sept  IS,  1829.  He  was  educated 
in  Paris  and  sj  the  royal  academy  in  London, 
and  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor  there  since 
1863.  He  devotes  himself  almost  entirely  to 
genre  and  quaint  or  humorous  medieval  sub- 
jects. His  most  sncoessfiilpictnres  are  "  Dog- 
berry's Charge  to  the  Watch,"  "Slenders 
Courtship,"  "The  Sexton's  Sermon,"  "The 
Book  Worm,"  "  Waiting  for  the  Procession," 
"  Tbe  Apothecary,"  "  The  Spider  and  the  Fly," 
"Toothache  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "Experi- 
mental Gunnery  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  The 
Franciscan  Sculptor,"  and  "A  Day's  Ewn- 
ings."  He  has  exhibited  some  water-colors, 
the  chief  of  which  is  "The  Princess  and  the 
Pelican." 

HARTLAMD.  Tbe  population  of  the  state  In 
1880  was  984,948,  of  whom  462,187  wer^  males, 
472,768  females;  862,187  natives,  82,806  for- 
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eign,  724,698  whites,  210,280  colored.  The 
chief  sgricaltnral  prodactionii  were  13S,66T 
baahelg  of  bcckwbeflt,  I5,9liS,S33  of  corn,  1,- 
497,017  of  IriBh  and  S29,E90  of  sweet  potatoes, 
1,794,872  of  oais,  288,067  of  rye,  8,004,864  of 
wheat,  264,468  tons  of  bay,  26,082,147  lbs.  of 
tobacco;  nninber  of  horses,  117,796;  12,S61 
mules  and  amee,  22,246  working  oxen,  122,907 
milch  oows,  117,S6T  other  cattle.  171,184  sheep, 
SSG,408  swine;  value  oC  mannfactiires,  $106,- 
780,663;  of  fisher;  products,  |G,221,716;  coal 
mines,  2,227,844  tons ;  iron  ore,  57,940  tons. 
There  were  2,561  public  schools,  inojuding  4Se 
for  colored  children  and  109  high  schools;  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes,  $1,895,264;  pupils 
enrolled,  149,981,  of  whom  26,083  were  col- 
ored; average  attendance,  85,449, — The  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  during  the  jear  end- 
ing Sept.  80.  1882,  were  $1,924,461  47,  being 
$72,169  61  leas  than  those  of  1881.  The  state 
debt  is  (11,269,081  7S,  of  which  $401,529  18 
have  been,  in  faot,  paid  in  advance  and  de- 
posited in  the  sinking  fnnda,  leaving  the  out- 
standing debt  $10,667,602  60.  The  interest  of 
the  state  in  works  of  internal  improvemeut  is 
held  for,  and  when  sold  is  applied  to,  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt.  Under  the  defence  re- 
demption loan  act  of  1882,  the  defence  loan  of 
1868,  amoQDting  to  $8,000,000,  bearing  6  per 
ceoL  interest,  falling  ilae  in  January,  1884,  will 
be  converted  in  1888  at  par  into  the  new  loan 
at  8'65  per  cent,  interest,  llie  revenues  for 
the  year,  $1,924,461  47,  togetberwith  the  bal- 
ance in  the  treasnry,  Kept.  SO,  1881,  of  $752,- 
198  29.  make  a  total  of  $2,676,679  76.  WhUe 
the  actnal  value  of  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion thronghoDt  the  state  has  increased  largely 
ainoe  the  assessment  of  1877,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  assessed  value  upon  which  the 
direct  tax  is  levied.  The  state  levy  for  1883, 
at  the  rate  of  181  cents  on  the  $100,  was  $871,- 
546  69,  of  which  only  $490,923  79  were  paid 
into  tb«  treasury,  leaving  $880,622  80  uncol- 
lected. The  receipts  of  taxes  from  incorpo- 
rated institatioDs  were  $68.SSG  41,  leaving  dne 
and  npaid  $108,125  88.  The  receipts  from  li- 
censes and  taxes  of  foreign  insarance  companies 
were  $49,442  24.  The  fcniss  receipts  of  the  to- 
bacco warebooses  were  $72,070  58,  and  the  net 
earnings  were  $3,667  10— a  sum  insufficient  to 
pay  the  salaries  ($1,800  each)  of  the  tobacco  in- 
spectors. The  receipts  on  account  of  the  oyst«r 
fand  were  $57,751  05,  the  expenses  chargeable 
to  which  were  $89,070  59.  The  total  capital 
and  credits  of  the  state  on  8ept.  SO,  1862, 
amoanted  tn  $81,475,838  86,  of  which  $4,960,- 
293  27  are  classed  as  "  productive,"  and  $26,- 
615,046  68  as  "  nn productive,"  that  is,  in  ar- 
rears or  worthless.  The  total  dishnrsements 
for  the  year  were  $2,088,173  13,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  $638,506  63.— The  board  of  managers 
of  the  Maryland  bospiral  for  the  insane,  in 
their  Inst  report  (Nov.  1, 1882),  make  the  same 
complaint  that  is  made  in  many  other  stat«s,  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  hospital  for  the  accom- 


modation of  the  patients  already  under  treat- 
ment, and  of  the  still  larger  number  to  whom 
admission  is  refused  from  want  of  room.  The 
income  of  the  hospital  during  the  year  was 
$89,481  86,  of  which  the  state  contributed  $16,- 
250,  and  the  cityof  Ba]timore$24.161  83;  and 
the  expenses  were  $89,269  80.  The  number  ot 
patients  admitted  during  the  year  was  164,  of 
whMU  96  were  males  and  69  females.  The 
whole  number  treated  during  that  time  was 
666,  of  whom  801  were  males  and  255  were 
females.  The  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb 
and  the  blind  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  report  of  the  state  board 
of  education  states  that  there  are  2,068  pnblio 
schools  in  the  state,  of  which  1,637  are  in  the 
counties,  and  121  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
This  is  an  increase  of  19  aa  compared  with 

1881.  The  total  attendance  of  pupils  is  re- 
ported aa  169,946,  of  whom  111^68  are  in  the 
county  schools,  and  48,277  in  Baltimore — an 
increase  of  1,036  over  1881.  These  schools 
have  8,197  teachers,  who  receive  in  salaries 
$1,196,568  70,  or  an  average  of  $874  each. 
Tbe  toMl  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  ye&i 
were  $1,651,908  67.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
public-school  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1862  were 
$479,886  85,  which,  together  with  a  balance 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  of  $260,- 
613  24,  made  a  total  available  sum  of  $740,- 
499  09.  The  total  disbursements  of  thisfhnd 
for  the  year  were  $586,865  84,  leaving  an  avail- 
able balance  for  school  year,  bepnning  Oct.  I, 

1882,  of  $204,648  76.  Schools  for  tbe  colored 
people  are  established  in  each  election  district, 
and  are  kept  open  as  many  months  in  the  year 
as  the  schools  for  the  whites.  The  state  nor- 
mal schools,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored 
teachers,  are  doing  a  good  work.  Higher  edn- 
cation  is  provided  by  the  St.  John's,  the  Western 
Uaryland,  Agricultural,  Washington,  Frederick, 
and 'Baltimore  female  colleges,  which  receive 
a  Partial  bat  onoertaiu  support  from  the  state. 
~-The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  be- 
come a  very  large  and  profitable  industry,  es- 
pecially in  Harford,  Cecil,  and  Kent  conntie*. 
In  Barford  oo.  there  are  400  establishments, 
nsing  130,000  boxes  of  tin,  and  employing 
20,000  persons  during  the  season.  Daring  the 
past  year  there  were  pocked  over  10,000,000 
3-lb.  cans  of  tomatoes  and  6,000, 000  cans  of  com, 
using  tbe  production  of  10,000  acres  of  toma- 
toes and  5,000  acres  of  com,  the  out-door  labor 
on  which  amounted  to  $200,000,  and  in  the 
canning  establishments  to  $900,000,  beddea 
$185,000  paid  for  cans.  There  are  more  than 
120  establishments  for  preserving  fmita,  vege- 
tables, oysters,  Ac,  which  consume  20,000,000 
tin  cans  per  annum,  and,  together  with  the 
dredging  of  tbe  Chesapeake,  in  which  1,000 
schooners  and  3,500  smaller  craft  are  em- 
ployed in  securing  and  bringing  to  market 
2,000,000  bushels  of  oysters,  $80,000,000  of 
capital  and  84,000  bands  are  employed.  Id 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  of  which  np- 
ward  of  300,000  tons  are  made  annually— half 
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the  iMiUDmpiion  of  the  United  States— 2,500 
hinds  are  employed  ia  27  faotories.  The  oot- 
toD  mills  in  the  vioinitj  of  Baltimore  drive 
ISS.OOO  Bpindles,  and  employ  4,000  haoda  in 
the  mADofactnre  of  nail  and  tent  cloth,  netting, 
twine,  drills,  &o. — The  long-diapated  boundary 
qaeBtion  between  the  states  of  MEurylaud  and 
Virginis  was  coopered  in  February,  at  Rich- 
mond, Vft.,  by  ft  joint  oommittee  of  the  legis- 
latarea  of  those  two  statee,  appointed  to  con- 
fer and  re^rt  on  t,  plan  of  seltlement  of  the 
boandsi?  linee.  The  conolniioos  of  the  report 
are  as  follows ;  "  1.  That  the  following  headlands 
of  the  Potomao  rirer  should  be  the  points  be- 
tween which  straight  lines  should  be  drawn  as 
and  for  the  trae  boundary  lines  between  the 
■tates  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  under  the 
award  of  J.  T.  Black  and  Charles  J.  Jenkins, 
arbitrators  appointed  by  the  aaid  atates  to  fix 
the  »aid  bonuaary  lines,  to  wit:  Oommenoing 
at  Smith's  point,  drawing  tbenoe  a  strught 
line  to  Cubit's  point  drawing  thenoe  a  straight 
line  to  Cubits  island,  thenoe  westerly  to 
Judith's  point,  a  point  on  Jndith's  sonnd, 
tbence  weiterlr  to  Sandy  point,  thence  to 
Earned  point,  thenoe  to  Gimroh's  point,  tbenoe 
to  White  point,  thence  to  the  tJppBr  Maohodoe 
point,  ana  from  TJpper  Machodoo  to  Persim- 
mon pointy  thence  to  Macbais  point,  tbeuue 
to  Matomkm  point,  thenoe  to  the  land  on  the 
south  shore  abreast  of  Maryland  point,  to  a 
point  on  the  Potomao  creek  opposite  Mariboro' 
point,  thence  to  Brentz  point,  tbence  to  Clif- 
ton point,  thenoe  to  Oookpit  point,  thenoe  to 
Freeatone  point,  thence  to  High  point,  thence 
to  Hollowing  point,    thenoe   to   Wbitestone 

Soiut,  thenoe  to  PevT  point,  thenoe  to  Shari- 
an,  tlionoe  along  the  sonth  shore  to  Alex- 
andria, thenoe  to  Hnnter'a  point,  tbenoe  to 
Oravenny  point,  following  the  south  shore  and 
themeandtiringsof  the  rirar  to  the  line  of  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia.  2.  That  oyater-dredg- 
ing  ahonid  be  prohibited  in  the  Potomac  river 
west  from  a  line  drawn  froni  Point  Lookout,  in 
Maryland,  to  tbe  headland  of  Smith's  point,  in 
Virginia.  8.  That  oyster-dred^ng  shoald  be 
prohibited  in  Pocomoke  sonnd.  4.  Tbat  com- 
mon rishts  of  fishing  and  oystering  shall  be  en- 
joyed by  tbe  citizens  of  both  statea  in  that 
part  of  Pooomoke  sound  north  and  east  of  a 
atraight  line  commencing  at  Watkina  point, 
and  running  thenoe  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection to  buoy  B,  No.  4,  as  it  is  now  located 
upon  coast  chart  No.  SS,  of  the  United  States 
Ooast  Surrey  sheet,  No.  3,  Oheaapeake  bay. 
Sled  aa  a  part  of  said  award  of  said  Black  and 
Jenkina,  making  off  from  a  shoal  from  Met- 
aongo  creek,  thence  with  a  straight  line  to  the 
northern  bonndac?  of  said  creek.  The  rights 
in  any  oreek  or  inlet  granted  hereby  by  either 
state  and  the  riparian  rights  upon  the  shores 
of  laid  sonnd  to  be  respectively  protected  in 
the  same  manner  as  ia  provided  for  in  the  Po- 
tomao river  by  tbe  oompaot  of  1765,  This 
title  to  be  no  longer  binding  if  dredging  is 
aotboiired  by  mLw  atate.  5.  That  tijere 
577  Toi,  XI.— 68 
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shall  he  oononrrent  Jurisdiction  between  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by  which  the 
violatora  of  the  oyster  laws  may  be  punished 
in  either  state ;  that  a  oononrrent  law  be  passed 
restriotiog  the  taking  of  oysters  for  any  lawful 
purpose  in  tbe  Potomac  river  and  that  part  of 
Pooomoke  aonnd  covered  by  the  concurrent 
act,  itora  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  May, 
and  that  they  be  taken  for  planting  or  bed- 
ding, and  may  be  planted  or  bedded  in  the 
waters  of  either  state  np  to  and  including  May 
16,  and  dnring  all  of  September,  and  strictly 
prohibiting  their  being  taken  for  sale  or  plant- 
mg  from  May  15  to  Sept.  1 :  Provided,  hew- 
mer.  That  they  may  be  taken  to  be  eaten  with- 
in tbe  oounty  where  taken  at  any  time.  And 
whereas  the  aaid  oommittee  have  recommended 
that  an  act  be  passed  to  ratify  and  carry  out 
the  stud  agreement  entered  into  by  them  with 
each  other,  nutijeot  to  the  acUon  of  th«r  re- 
spective le^latnres,  as  is  vitneeeed  by  their 
signatures." — The  population  of  the  prinoipal 
places  in  1880  was :  Baltimore,  882,818 ; 
Oamberland,  10,098;  Frederiok,  S,659;  An- 
napolis, 6,ft42;  Huerstown,  6,027.  See  map 
in  supplement  to  Volume  2I1L 

■18011,  fleeiKe  Hi^i^,  an  English  painter, 
bom  at  Witlay,  Staffordshire,  in  1818,  died  in 
1B7S.  After  etudying  medioine  he  embraoed 
the  profession  of  art,  studied  at  Rome,  and 
lived  bat  a  few  yean  oCler  returning.  He  was 
elected  an  associate  in  the  academy  in  1863. 
Mason  was  a  leader  of  the  modem  English  re- 
alistia  school.  He  left  about  200  worlu,  which 
were  greatly  admired  by  a  few  for  their  idyllic 
beauty  and  homely  charm ;  but  their  unlabored 
simplicity  and  slightness  of  composition  pre- 
vented them  from  gaining  popularity.  Some 
of  the  best  known  are  "Only  a  Shower," 
"  Girto  Dandng  by  the  Sea,"  "  The  Harvest 
Moon."  "Staffordshire Mill  GirV'I'he  Even- 
ing Hymn."  and  "  Blackberry  Gathering." 

MIMkanSSm,  The  population  of  the  state 
in  1880  was  1,788,036,  of  whom  868,440  were 
males,  624,085  femalea,  1,889,694  natives,  448,- 
491  foreign,  1,768,782  wbitea,  18,697  colored. 
The  ohief  agricoltnral  prodnotions  were  80,128 
bushels  of  barley,  67,117  of  bnckwheat,  1,797,- 
768  of  com,  845,159  of  oats,  318,716  of  rye, 
16,788  of  wheat,  684,679  tone  of  hay,  6,860,- 
486  lbs.  of  tobacco,  8,070,389  buahels  of  pota- 
toes; number  of  horses,  69,629;  14,571  work- 
ing oxen,  160,486  milch  oowa,  08,046  other 
cattle,  67,079  sheep,  80,123  swine;  value  of 
mannfaotnres,  1681,135,284;  of  fishery  prod- 
nets,  $8,141,760.  There  were  6,604  public 
schools,  including  204  high  schools;  expended 
for  school  parposes,  $4,720,961 ;  papils  en- 
rolled, 318,880;  average  attendance,  286,684.— 
The  reoeipta  and  expenses  on  aoconnt  of  revenue 
fortheyear  1882,  including  cash  on  hand,  were: 
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In  tbeae  Eiggregates  are  iccladed  the  corpora- 
tion and  national  back  taxes  returned  bj  the 
oommonwealtb  to  cities  and  towns,  &c,    Thi 
ahoald  be  deducted,  to  ahow  the  actual  t 
peases,  viz.,  (2,276,892  99  in  1S82,  and  |2,24 
4ST  Gl  in  1881.    With  those  deductions  tbe  ( 
peases  of  1882  were  (4,441,419  04,  and  ia  18( ., 
14,890,966  16,  sbowing  that  the  expenses   of 
1882  were  $249,547  11  leas  than  in  1881.    The 
principal  expenses  of  tbe  ;ear  1882  were: 

InlaiHl  on  th*  pDbUa  debt tUt*^.l^i6 
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Inclnding  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginaing  of  the 
7«ar,  the  following  is  a  BDnnnarj  of  the  trans- 
actions on  acoouat  of  funds: 

Chib  OB  bud.  Jul  LI  en tS,1»UlS  14 

BMSlpU  dtuUw  th«  TW ».4«ma  18 

Totui |i»,i>ss,w8  sa 

Ouhonbud,  Ju.  1. 1881 «a,4SS,«ai  H 

The  aggregate  net  indebtedness  of  mnnioipal- 
ities  in  Musaohnsette  in  each  year  from  1871 
to  1881,  and  the  total  property  valnaUon,  were 
BflfoUowa: 
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Tbe  foaded  debt  of  the  state  on  Jan.  1, 1888, 
tunonnted  to  (32,699,464,  represent«d  hj  (11,- 
904,000  in  dollar  bond^  and  £4,234,600  in 
'aterlingfl  of  the  valne  of  (4  8*  to  the  pound — 
(20,496,464.  The  following  is  a  classification 
of  the  debt : 
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Th«  matnritT'  of  the  debt  Is  shown  In  the  fol* 

lowing  statement: 

1BSS ti.a8a.ooo  m  [  ISM m.ssi.148w 
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The  amount  of  dnking  fbnda  Jan.  1,  188S,  was 
$16,914,263  OS,  an  increase  of  $3,118,988  07. 
Of  this  increase,  $1,767,000  came  from  tbe  ex- 
change of  the  stock  of  the  New  York  and  New 
England  railroad  corporation  for  its  bonds; 
$680,322  94  from  the  exchange  of  the  stock 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  corporation 
for  its  bonds  j  $43,767  93  from  the  sale  of  lands; 
(62,040  flO  from  transfers  of  balances  of  ao- 
connts  on  the  books  of  the  treasurer ;  (9,087  91 
from  the  Income  of  the  old  state  prison.  The 
total  valnation  of  the  etate  in  1882  was  (1,684,- 
213,428,  of  which  $1,189,G24,870  was  real  es- 
tate, and  (491,669,053  pemonal  property.  The 
following  table  shows  the  torn  volnation  b^ 
connties  in  1681  and  1882: 
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The  total  tax  levied  for  state,  oonntj,  and  oi^ 
or  t«wn  purposes  in  1882  was  $a6,0l)0,*14.— 
The  16S  savings  hanks  of  tbe  state  report  the 
following  £ar  the  Teara  ending  Oct  81,  16S1 
and  1682: 
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— From  th«  fonrteenth  amtual  report  of  the  in- 
road commissioners,  it  appears  tQat  the  mileage 
of  roads  in  the  stat«  vas  increased  during  the 
yetr  ending  Sept  80,  1863,  by  the  bailding  of 
21^  m.  The  total  mileage  is  3,778  of  raain  line 
sod  branohes,  of  which  760  ra,  is  donble  track. 
The  increase  in  doable  track  is  65  m.  Ilia  io- 
crease  in  track  was  108  m.  The  arerai^e  cost 
of  standard-gauge  roads  is  retamad  at  |59,767 
18  per  mile ;  the  cost  of  equipment  {ter  m,  op- 
erated averages  f6,811  81— «iBking  the  aver- 
age cost  of  a  standard-gauge  road,  with  eqnlft- 
ment,  $65,978  49.  The  cost  »t  narrow-gange 
roada  averagea  $39,87S  S3  per  m.,  and  tT,018 
as  per  m.  additional  for  eqaipment.  RetDrns 
were  received  from  67  corporations,  an  inorease 
of  a.  The  aggr^ate  capital  stock  was  (123,- 
976,368  86,  an  increase  of  1820,648  14.  The  net 
debt  of  the  oompsnies^-the  groBs  debt  lees  cosh 
aiset»— amoimts  to  $71,918,606,  an  increase  of 
|7,O02,B1S  24.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cash 
assets  of  all  the  railroad  oompanies  of  the  state 
have  increased  to  the  amonnt  of  |2,848,006  SE. 
The  retamsfortbe  last  six  jears  ar«  as  follows: 
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The  total  gross  income  for  the  yeu  was 
$40,846,370  20,  an  increase  of  $3,091,974  27, 
or  S'l  per  cent.  The  following  shows  the 
figures  for  foar  years : 
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Tlie  total  expenses — inclnding  rents  paid— of 
all  the  corporations  amocintcd  to  $29,944,- 
167  IS,  an  increase  of  $2,681,523  93.  The  net 
inoDiue  was  $10,903,902  9G,  being  an  increase 
of  $300,451  85.  The  passenger  earnings  were 
$19,667,374  71,  an  inorease  of  $3,288,779  38 
over  the  year  1861,  when  they  amoanted  to 
$17,838,495  48.  The  frdght  eamingB  were 
$19,637,094  64,  an  increase  of  $919,287  16,  or 
nearly  5  per  cent  over  those  of  last  year,  which 
amoanted  to  $18,607,807  89,  The  looal  pas- 
senger earnings  were  $19,679,684  61,  an  in- 
oresse  of  $1,860,702  85  orer  the  figures  of  last 
year,  which  wera$ll,E18,981  66,  Thethrongli 
pasBenger  earnings  were  $6,163,821  43,  an  in- 
crease of  $564,548  56  over  the  amonnt  for  last 
year,  which  was  $4,697,777  86,  The  express, 
mail,  and  other  earnings  inohided  in  total  pas* 
senger  esroings,  as  given  above,  amounted  to 
$1,725,816  78,  being  an  increaM  of  $818,683 
83,  this  item  having  been  in  1881,  $1,411,786 
96.  The  looal  freight  earnings  were  $9,666,- 
676  74,  an  inorvsse  of  $882,386  86.  Through 
freight  was  $9,408,BG9  4S,  an  increase  of  $C1,< 
S24  68.  The  income  from  all  other  sources  of 
the  freight  department  amounted  to  $163,860 
87,  as  agunst  $177,393  70,  a  decrease  of  $14,- 
426  SS.  The  total  passenger  mileage  was  698,- 
831,307;  totAl  freight  mileage,  1,180,070,663. 
The  inorease  of  passenger  mileage — or  paiisen- 
gera  carried  one  mile — for  the  year  amonnta  to 
108,896,446.  The  increase  of  l^eight  mileage, 
or  tons  of  frrfght  carried  one  mile,  unonnts  to 
49,367,866.  The  total  nomber  of  passengers 
carried  was  66,898,694,  showing  an  inorease  of 
6,084,308  over  the  previous  year.  The  whole 
nnmber  of  tons  of  freight  oarried  was  19,061,- 
164,  as  against  17,971,073,  showing  an  increase 
of  1,090,099  tons.  The  total  amonnt  of  divi- 
dends paid  was  $6,371,189  66,  a  decrease  of 
$16,726  96  over  last  year.    Of  the  66  corpo- 
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rstjons,  86  paid  dividends  TBrying  from  2  to 
10  pet  cent  The  following  ahowe  the  amoant 
paid  in  dividends  bj  &I1  the  corporations  for 
ten  jears,  with  the  percentage  to  capital  stock, 
and  also  the  amount  of  interest  pud : 
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The  average  number  of  persons  emplojed 
reaches  a  total  of  27,403,  showing  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  1,980.  The  number  employed 
by  all  corporations  making  returns  to  the  board 
Is  80,904.— The  population  of  the  prindpal 
plaoes  in  1880  was:  Boston,  862,839;  Low- 
ell, S9,4T5;  Worcester,  68,391;  Cambridge, 
52.600;  Fall  River,  48,961;  Lawrence,  89,101 ; 
L7nn,S8,2T4;  SpringBeld,  S8,840;  Salem,  S 7,- 
B6S  ;  New  Bedford,  26,845  ;  SomarvUle,  24,- 
033;  Hol70ke,21,91S;  Chelsea,  21,782;  Taun- 
ton, 21,218 ;  Gloucoflter.  19,829 ;  HaverhUl,  18,- 
472.     Bee  map  in  supplement  to  Volume  V. 

UaBAGE  (Gr.  fiiimuv,  to  knead  or  handle). 
B  term  slgaifTiug  a  group  of  prooedures  with 
tbe  handa,  guch  as  friction,  kneading,  manipn- 
Utiog,  rolling,  and  percnssing  of  the  external 
tissues  of  the  body,  with  some  curative,  pallia- 
tive, or  hygienic  object  in  view.  Ita  applica- 
tion slioald  in  many  instances  be  combined 
with  passive,  resistive,  or  assistive  movements, 
and  these  are  often  spoken  of  as  tlie  so-called 
Swedish  movemuit-oare.  But  there  is  an  in- 
oreoaing  tendency  on  the  part  of  scientiGo  men 
to  have  the  word  "  massage  "  embrace  all  these 
varied  forms  of  manual  therapeutics.  The  mul- 
tifono  subdivisions  of  the  various  procedures 
of  massage  can  sll  be  grouped  under  four  heads, 
viz.,  friction,  percussion,  prewure,  and  move- 
ment Halkxatiou,  manipulstion,  deep  rub- 
bing, kneading,  or  massage,  properly  so  oalled, 
is  to  be  oonridered  aa  a  combination  of  the  last 
two.  Each  and  all  of  these  may  be  gentle, 
moderate,  or  vigorous,  according  to  the  re- 
qnirements  of  the  case  and  the  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  operators.  Some  general  remarks 
here  will  save  repetition:  1.  All  of  the  siagle 
or  oombined  procedures  should  be  begun  mod- 
erately, gradually  increased  in  force  and  ft'e- 
Juenoy  to  the  fiiUest  extent  desirable,  and 
lould  end  gradually  as  begun.  2.  The  ereat- 
est  extent  of  surface  of  the  fingers  and  hands 
of  the  operator  consistent  with  ease  and  elB- 
oaoy  of  movement  shoold  be  adapted  to 
surface  worked  upon,  in  order  that  no  time  be 
lost  by  workiug  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or 
one  portion  of  the  hands  when  all  the  rest 
might  be  occupied.  3.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  as  easy  and  comfortable  a  position  as 


possible,  in  a  well-veo^ated  room  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  70°  Fabr.  4.  What  consd- 
tntes  the  dose  of  massage  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  manipulo- 
tiona  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  thc^ 
are  employed.  A.  good  manipulator  will  dio 
more  in  fifteen  minutes  than  a  poor  one  will  in 
an  hour.  Friction  hea  been  described  as  recti- 
linear, vertical,  transverse  or  horizontal,  and 
circular.  It  has  been  aaid,  and  very  properly, 
that  rectilinear  friction  should  always  be  used 
In  an  upward  direction,  from  the  extremities 
to  the  trunk,  so  as  to  favor  and  not  retard  the 
venous  and  lymphatic  cnrrents.  But  a  slight 
deriadon  from  this  method  baa  l>een  found 
more  advantageons,  for  though  in  almost  every 
oaae  the  upward  strokes  of  the  friction  should 
be  the  stronger,  yet  the  retnmiD^  or  down- 
ward movement  may  with  benefit  lightly  graze 
the  surface,  imparting  a  soothing  infiuence, 
without  being  bo  vigorous  as  to  retard  the  cir- 
culation, and  thus  a  saving  of  time  and  efibrt 
will  be  gained.  The  manner  in  which  a  car- 
penter uses  his  plane  represents  this  forward- 
and-retum  movement  very  welL  Transverse 
friction,  or  friction  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis  of  a  limb,  is  a  very  nngroceful  and  awk- 
ward procedure.  It  has  been  introduced  on 
theoretical  considerations  alone,  and  may  with 
safety  be  laid  ande;  for  the  method  ^readj 
spoken  of,  together  with  tnroular  friction,  wiU 
do  all  and  a  great  deal  more  than  rubbing 
crosswise  on  a  limb  can  da  A  oonvenient 
extent  of  territory,  to  begin  with,  ia  trom  th« 
ends  of  the  fingers  to  the  wrist,  each  stroke 
being  of  this  length,  the  returning  stroke  being 
light,  without  raising  the  bond.  The  rapidity 
of  these  double  strokes  may  be  from  100  to  160 
a  minute.  The  whole  palmar  surface  of  the 
fingers  .should  be  employed,  and  in  such  a 
moaner  that  they  will  fit  into  the  depresmona 
farmed  by  the  approximation  of  the  phalanges 
and  metacarpal  bones.  The  heel  of  the  hand 
shoald  be  used  for  especially  vigorons  Motion 
of  the  pslm,  as  well  as  for  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
From  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  and  &om  the 
elbow  to  the  shoulder,  are  separately  conven- 
ient extents  of  surface,  and  here  not  only 
atraight^line  friction,  extending  from  one  joint 
to  the  other,  may  be  used,  but  also  circular 
friction.  The  form  of  the  latter  which  has  . 
been  found  most  aervioeable  is  in  that  of  an 
oval,  both  hands  moving  at  the  same  time,  the 
one  ascending  as  the  other  descends,  at  the 
rote  of  12G  to  2S0  each  a  minute,  or  2S0  to 
600  with  both  hands,  each  stroke  reaching 
from  joint  t«  joint,  the  upward  stroke  being 
carefully  kept  within  the  limits  of  chafing  the 
skin.  These  observations  apply  to  the  lower 
limbs  also,  but,  as  tbey  are  larger  than  the 
arms,  the  posterior  and  lateral  aspects,  from 
ankle  to  knee,  will  l>e  a  convenient  territory, 
while  the  anterior  and  lateral  aspects  will  be 
another  for  tborongb  and  effioacioos  friction. 
The  same  systematio  division  of  surface  may 
be  made  above  the  knees  as  below ;  the  nnm- 
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ber  of  strokeB  below  wiU  yaij  from  100  to 
160  witli  each  band:  above,  from  TC  to  100 
each.  From  tbe  base  of  the  sknll  to  the  Bpina 
of  tbe  scapula  forms  another  region  naturall; 
well  boanded  for  downward  and  outward  senii- 
cnrcular  friction,  and  from  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  to  the  base  of  the  saoram  and  crest  of 
the  ilium  forms  another  Borface  over  which 
one  hand  can  sweep,  while  tbe  other  works 
toward  it  from  the  insertdon  to  tlie  origin  of 
tiie  glutei,  at  an  average  rate  of  (K>  or  75  a 
minate  with  each  hand  for  a  person  of  roediam 
size.  It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  back  and 
thighs  the  strokes  are  not  so  rapid  as  on  the 
other  parts  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  the 
■kin  is  here  thicker  and  coarser,  in  oonsa- 
qnenee  of  which  the  hand  can  not  glide  so 
easily,  and  tbe  larger  mnscles  beneath  can  well 
bear  stronger  pressnre;  beaides,  tbe  strokes 
are  somewhat  longer,  dl  of  which  require  an 
inoreased  expenditure  of  time.  The  chest 
should  be  done  from  the  insertion  to  the  origin 
of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  the  abdomen  from 
tbe  right  iliac  fossa  in  the  direction  of  the 
ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon. 
Bnt  here  friction  is  seldom  necessary,  for  the 
procedure  about  to  he  considered  accomplishes 
all  that  friction  can  do,  mi  a  great  deal  more 
in  this  region.  The  force  used  in  doing  fric- 
tjon  is  often  much  greater  than  is  necessary, 
for  it  is  only  intended  to  act  upon  tjie  skin, 
and  there  are  better  ways  of  acting  upon  tbe 
tissues  beneath  iL  If  redness  and  irritation 
be  looked  upon  as  a  measure  of  the  beneficial 
e&ots  of  fnction  npon  the  skin,  then  a  cobj^ 
towel,  a  hair  mitten,  or  a  brush  would  answer 
for  this  purpose  a  great  deal  bettertbon  the 
hand  alone.  The  most  important,  agreeable, 
and  effloacious  procedare  of  massage  has  been 
variously  designated  as  manipulation,  knead- 
ing, deep  rubbing,  or  massage  properly  so 
ciuled,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  super- 
ficial method  spoken  of  above.  This  is  done 
by  adapting  as  much  as  pos^ble  of  the  fingers 
and  hands  to  the  parts  to  be  thus  treated, 
and,  without  allowing  them  to  slip  on  the 
skin,  the  tissues  beneath  are  kneaded,  rolled, 
and  manipulated  in  a  circulatory  manner,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  insertion  toward  tbe  origin 
of  the  muscles,  Arom  the  exCremitJes  to  the 
trank,  in  the  direction  of  the  returning  blood 
and  lymphadu  currents.  For  this  purpose  the 
same  diviuons  of  surface  as  for  friction  will  be 
found  most  convenient.  Beginning,  then,  with 
the  fingers  from  the  roots  of  the  nails,  the 
thnmb  of  the  manipulator  nill  be  placed  on 
one  of  the  fingers  of  the  patient,  and  parallel 
to  the  latter,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the 
indes-finger  will  be  placed  at  right  angles  to 
this,  and  between  the  two  the  finger  of  the 
patient  will  be  compressed  and  malaxated,  in 
a  rotary  manner,  at  the  rate  of  76  to  ISO  per 
minute.  The  dorsal  and  palmar  snrfaces  will 
of  course  receive  special  attention,  while  the 
Ittteral  aspects  will  come  in  for  a  secondary 
share.    If  the  manipulator  be  snfBoientljr  expert, 
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be  can  work  with  both  hands  on  this  small 
aurface  with  t^e  same  rapidity  as  with  one. 
Each  finger  and  thumb  will  be  taken  in  turn, 
and  the  maDipnIations  extended  over  the  meta- 
carpal and  carpal  bones  as  far  as  the  wrist- 
joint,  and  finally  the  palm  of  tbe  hand  by 
stretching  the  tiiisueB  vignronsly  away  from  tlje 
median  line.  Each  part  included  in  a  single 
grasp  may  receive  three  or  four  manipnlations 
before  proceeding  onward  to  the  adjacent  re- 
gion. The  advance  upon  this  should  be  Bnch 
as  to  allow  the  finger  and  thumb  to  overlap  one 
half  of  what  has  just  been  worked  upon.  Ad- 
vance and  review  shonld  thus  be  system atioally 
carried  on,  and  this  is  of  general  application  to 
all  the  other  tissues  that  can  be  irua$ied.  The 
force  used  here  and  elsewhere  must  be  care- 
fully graduated,  so  as  to  allow  the  patient's 
tissues  to  glide  freely  upon  each  other ;  for,  if 
too  great,  tiie  movement  will  be  frustrated  by 
the  compression  end  perhaps  bruising  of  the 
tissues ;  if  too  light,  the  operator's  fingers  may 
slip ;  and,  if  gliding  with  strong  compression 
be  used,  the  skin  will  be  chafed.  To  avoid  this 
last  objection,  various  greasy  substances  have 
been  employed,  so  that  ignorant  would-be  mas- 
seurs may  rob  without  injuringtheskin.  When 
tbe  skin  is  cold  and  dry.  and  the  tissues  in 
general  are  insufficiently  nourished,  as  well  as 
in  certain  fevers  and  oUier  morbid  conditions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  innno- 
tion;  but  no  special  skill  is  required  in  order 
to  do  this,  and  there  is  no  need  of  calling  it 
massage  nntess  ft  be  to  please  the  fancy  of  the 
patient.  The  feet  may  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  bands,  nsing  the  ends  ot 
the  fingers  to  work  longitudinally  between  the 
metat^sal  as  well  as  between  the  metacarpal 
bones.  Upon  the  arms  and  legs,  and  indeed 
npon  all  tbe  rest  of  the  body,  both  hands  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage  (ban  where  the  sur- 
faces are  small.  Each  group  of  mnsclesshould 
be  systematically  worked  upon,  and  for  this 
purpose  one  bond  can  usually  be  placed  oppo- 
site to  the  other  and  in  advance  of  it,  so  that 
two  groups  of  muscles  may  be  manipulated  at 
the  some  time.  When  the  circumference  of 
the  limb  is  not  great,  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
will  partly  readi  on  to  the  territory  of  the 
other,  while  grasping,  circulatorj,  spiral  ma- 
nipulations are  made,  one  hand  contracting  as 
tbe  other  relaxes,  the  greatest  extensiou  of  the 
tissues  being  upward  and  laterally,  and  on  the 
forearms  and  legs  away  from  the  median  line. 
SnboutaneooB  bony  surfaces,  as  those  of  the 
tibia  and  ulna,  incidentally  get  snfflcient  atten- 
tion while  manipulating  their  adjacent  muscles, 
for,  if  both  be  included  in  avigoroua  grasp,  nn- 
necessary  discomfort  results.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  place  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one 
band  too  near  those  of  the  other,  for  by  so  do- 
ing their  movements  would  be  cramped.  The 
elasticity,  or  want  of  it,  in  the  patient's  tissueo, 
should  be  the  guide,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
their  normal  stretch,  and  in  this  every  person 
is  a  law  to  hioiBelf,  the  oharacter  of  their  tis- 
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nes  vaiying  with  the  Amonnt  and  qnality  of 
adipoM,  modes  of  life,  eieroise,  etc.  A  fre- 
queat  error  on  the  p&rt  of  maiupulatora  is  in 
Bttemptuig  to  Btretch  the  tissuea  in  opposite 
directioDA  at  the  Batiie  time,  espeoia]]/  at  the 
flezares  of  the  joints,  where  the  skin  is  deli- 
oate  and  sensitive,  and  where  the  temptation  to 
sachprocedoree  is  graatest  because  easiest,  the 
effect  beiDK  a  aenaation  of  tearing  of  the  skin. 
The  rate  of  these  maoceaTree  varies  from  76  to 
160  with  each  hand  a  minnte  on  the  arms,  from 
60  to  BO  on  the  legs,  and  &om  40  to  80  on  the 
thighs,  where  more  force  is  reqnired  on  acoonnt 
of  the  greater  size  and  densitf  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  need  of  using  sufficient  force  to  extend 
beneath  the  strong,  tense  fascia  lata.  On  the 
back  the  direction  of  these  efforts  will  be  from 
the  base  of  the  skall  downward,  stretching  the 
tisBoes  away  from  the  spinal  oolomn  while 
maoipQlating  in  graoefo]  carves  at  an  arerage 
rate  of  60  per  minate  with  each  hand.  And 
here  one  hand  can  often  be  reinforced  bj  plac- 
ing the  other  upon  it,  and  thns  massage  may 
be  done  with  all  the  strength  the  manipulator 
can  put  forth.  With  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
the  tnusclea  on  each  nde  of  the  spinal  column 
can  be  rolled,  and  the  supra-spinous  ligament 
CRQ  be  effeotuall  J  maaied  by  transverse  to-and- 
fro  movements.  The  ends  of  the  fingers  and 
part  of  their  ptdmar  sarface  should  also  be 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
and  the  tisanes  situated  between  these  and  the 
transverse  processes  worked  upon  by  up-and- 
down  motions  parallel  to  the  spine,  taking  care 
to  avoid  the  too  frequent  error  of  making  pnsh- 
ingi  jerky  movemeots  in  place  of  smooth,  nni- 
form  motions  in  each  direction.  On  the  chest 
and  abdomen  the  same  general  direction  will 
be  observed  as  in  using  friction,  but  the  ma- 
nipnlation  will  be  more  gentle  than  on  the  back 
and  limbs,  for  the  tissues  will  not  tolerate  be- 
ing so  vigorously  squeezed  and  pinched.  Here 
the  massage  will  consist  of  moderate  pressure 
and  movement  with  the  palms  of  tlie  bunds, 
and  rolling  and  grasping  Uie  skin  and  superfl- 
oial  fascia;  and,  after  this,  on  the  abdomen, 
steady,  firm,  deep  kneading  in  the  direction  of 
the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  co- 
lon, Qsing  for  this  purpose  the  greatest  force 
with  the  heel  of  the  hand  on  the  side  of 
the  abdomen  next  the  operator,  and  on  the 
other  aide  the  strongest  manipulations  with 
the  fingers,  avoiding  the  frequent  and  dia- 
agreeable  mistake  of  pressing  at  the  same 
time' OS  the  anterior  portions  of  the  pelvis. 
Friction  and  manipulation  can  be  nsed  tdter- 
nat«ly,  varied  with  rapid  pinching  of  the  skin 
and  deeper  grasping  o(  the  sobcutoneons  cello- 
lar  tissue  and  muscular  masses,  and,  when  ne- 
oessary,  with  percussion,  passive,  assistive,  and 
resistive  movements,  finishing  one  convenient 
surface  or  limb  before  passing  to  another,  and 
ocenpying  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  with 
all  or  part  of  these  procedures.  Pinching  is 
used  mainly  lo  excite  the  circulation  and  in- 
nervation of  the  skin,  and  for  this  purpose  it 


Is  best  done  rapidly  at  the  rate  of  IDO  to  126 
a  minnte  with  each  hand.  To  act  on  the  snb- 
outaneous  cellular  tissue,  a  handful  of  skin  is 
grasped  and  rolled  and  stretched  more  slowljr 
than  by  the  preceding  metJiod.  A  deeper, 
momentary  grasping  of  the  muscles  is  otton 
advantageoua,  and  may  be  called  a  mcbiU  in- 
UrmitUnt  eomprevion,  and  this,  indeed,  is 
what  the  whole  of  massage,  strictly  speaking, 
conrists  of. — Percussion,  applicable  only  over 
muscular  maases,  msy  be  done  in  various  ways. 
In  the  relative  order  of  their  importance  they 
are  as  follows:  1.  With  the  ulnar  borders  of 
the  hands  and  fingers.  2.  The  same  as  the 
first,  with  the  fingers  separated.  8.  With  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  the  tips  being  united  on 
the  same  plane.  4.  With  the  dorsum  of  the 
upper  halves  of  the  fingers  loosely  fleied.  S. 
With  the  palms  of  the  hands.  B.  With  the 
ulnar  borders  of  the  hands  tightly  shut.  7. 
With  the  palms  of  the  bands  held  in  a  conoava 
manner,  ao  as  to  compress  the  air  while  per* 
cueeing.  More  gentle  or  vigorous  and  rapid 
percussion  than  any  of  these  methods  afford 
can  be  done  by  securing  India-mbber  air-bsUa 
on  whalebone  or  steel  handles.  With  these 
one  gets  the  spring  of  the  handles  tt^ther 
with  the  rebound  o|[  the  balla,  and  thus  rapid- 
ity of  motion  with  easily  varying  intensity  is 
gdned,  the  number  of  blows  varying  from  250 
to  600  a  minnte  with  both.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  foregoing  prooedurea  bos  been 
partly  indicated  while  describing  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  individnol  cases,  one 
or  more  of  these  will  predominate  or  be  omit- 
ted, and  it  is  well  that  the  advice  of  a  physi- 
cian be  sought  on  this  subject^  for  there  would 
be  no  use  in  giving  a  patient  friction  the 
capillary  circulation  of  whose  skin  was  already 
sufficiently  good ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  strength  to  adminiater  passive  and 
resistive  movements  to  pati^its  who  were  al- 
ready fatigued  from  overwork, — But  we  mast 
consider  how  massage  acts  locally.  By  up- 
ward and  oval  friction,  with  deep  manipula- 
tion, the  veina  and  lymphatics  are  mechanically 
emptied,  the  blood  and  lyioph  are  pushed  along 
more  quickly  by  the  additional  cm  a  tergo  oi 
the  massage,  and  these  fluids  can  not  return  by 
reason  of  the  valvular  folda  on  the  internal 
coats  of  their  vessels.  Thns,  not  only  is  more 
space  oreatod  for  the  returning  currenta  arising 
from  beyond  the  region  moMitd,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  vaoanm  is  formed,  which  is  visi- 
ble in  the  superficial  veins  of  persona  who  aro 
not  too  fat;  and  this  is  thought  by  some  to 
odd  a  new  force  to  the  more  distal  circulation. 
In  this  way  the  collateral  clrcnletion  in  the 
deeper  vessels  is  aided  and  relieved,  as  well  u 
the  more  distal  stream  in  the  capillaries  and 
arterioles.  The  temporary  and  momentary  in- 
termittent compression  causes  a  dilatation  of 
the  artery  from  on  increased  volume  of  blood 
above  the  part  pressed  upon,  and  thb  accnmn- 
lation  mshes  onward  with  greater  rapidity  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  in  conse- 
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anenoe-of  the  tartx  of  the  heart's  &ction  and 
le  resiliency  of  the  arteries  acting  i^on  the 
accamuloted  volame  at  blood.  But  the  same 
presaore  also  acts  npon  the  tiasaes  external  to 
the  vessela,  oaoBiog  a  more  rapid  resorption  of 
natoral  or  pathological  prodnots  throofth  the 
walls  of  Che  venous  capillaries  and  lymphatica. 
When  musoDlar  nerres  are  stimulated,  the  vaso- 
dilators are  inflaeneed,  and  this  takea  plaoe  by 
massage,  whence  follows  onlargemeDt  of  the 
lumen  of  the  vessels,  ho  that  an  increased  flow 
paeaes  throagh  them  with  greater  ease  and  di- 
miDished  pressnre.  When  stimuli  are  applied 
to  the  akin,  reflex  vaso-motor  action  shows 
that  the  vaso-dilators  are  acted  upon,  hence 
the  redness  sad  congestion  of  the  skin  when 
massage  is  specially  directed  to  It  It  can  be 
readily  seen  now  that  massage  rouses  dormant 
oapillaries,  increases  the  area  and  speed  of  the 
drcuIatioD,  (nrthers  absorption  ana  stimulates 
the  vaso-motor  nerves,  all  of  which  are  aids 
and  not  hiodranoes  to  the  heart's  aoCton,  as 
well  as  to  nutrition  in  general.  Bering  that 
more  blood  passes  in  a  given  time,  there  will 
be  an  increase  in  the  total  interchange  between 
the  blood  and  the  tissaea,  and  thus  the  total 
amoant  of  work  done  by  the  oiroulation  will 
be  greater  and  the  share  borne  by  each  qnsn- 
tity  of  blood  less.  In  practice  massage  some- 
times proves  a  valnable  ally  in  the  treatment 
of  fiinctional  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart 
tor  "the  peripheral  friction  of  the  Wood 
SigainsC  the  walls  of  the  oapillaries  and  small 
arteries  not  only  opposes  the  flow  of  blood 
throagh  them,  but,  working  backward  along 
the  wfiole  arterial  system,  has  to  be  overcome 
bv  the  heart  at  each  Systole  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle." This  obstacle  is  in  great  part  lessened 
by  massage.  While  undergoing  moaSBga  It  is 
well  for  the  patient  to  take  frequent  and  deep 
inspirations,  in  order  to  favor  the  flow  of  the 
venoas  and  lymphatic  currents  to  the  tiiorax. 
This,  however,  is  often  done  instinctively,  and 
with  Buoh  ease  that  the  patient  feels  as  if  freed 
from  an  immense  load. — The  "Ifonvean  Ko- 
tionn^re  de  M^deciae  "  clearly  expresses  the 
action  of  massage  in  the  following  words ; 
''Uassage  aagments  interstitial  absorption  not 
only  by  the  tur-aetinti  impressed  upon  the  re- 
turning oiroulation,  bat  also  by  dividing  to  in- 
finity pathological  and  normal  products  acon- 
Dualated  in  the  muscular  interstioes  and  meahes 
of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  dissemination  of 
these  products  multiplies  their  points  of  con- 
tact with  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics, 
whence  reanlt  their  imbibition  and  diffusion 
into  the  general  ciranlation."  Massage  (or 
shampooing,  as  it  waa  formerly  called)  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  practice  in  India, 
where  it  is  still  used  to  restore  muscles  that 
have  become  debilitated  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  It  was  introduced  into  England  with 
the  Turkish  bath. 

MA1TRIN,  Idwiid  S>,  an  American  educator, 
Ijom  in  Dablin,  Ireland,  in  1813,  died  in  New 
York,  May  25, 1881,    He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
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Charles  Robert  Maturin,  anthor  of  several  nov- 
els, poems,  and  plays.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  in  1882  came  to  the 
United  fitatea,  where  he  studied  law  and  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  did  not  practise,  how- 
ever, bat  .became  a  teacher  of  Greek  in  Sooth 
Carolina,  where  be  married  and  resided  for 
several  years.  Afterward  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  for  thirty  years  was  an  instructor 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  sod  btlU»- 
ItUrtt  in  that  city.  When  the  Bible  Union 
was  formed,  in  1650,  he  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  revisers,  and  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  as- 

Xed  to  him.  He  pnblished  '^S^anns  and 
ir  Roman  tales,"  "Bergamin  the  Jew  of  Gra- 
nada," "Eva,  or  the  Isles  of  Life  and  Death," 
"  Mtfnteauma.  or  the  Last  of  the  Aztecs," 
"  Melmoath  tne  Wanderer,"  "  Lyrics  of  6pain 
and  Erin,"  and  "Bianco,  a  Tale  of  Erin  and 
Italy." 

JUTEK,  OtHtiit,  an  American  painter^  horn 
in  Beaangon,  France,  in  1881.  He  studied  at 
the  academy  in  Paris,  and  under  L4on  Cogniet. 
Since  18C7  he  has  resided  in  New  York..  He 
baa  made  a  specialty  of  genre  pioturea  of  life 
size,  and  many  of  his  works  have  been  en- 

Saved.  They  include  "Good  Words,"  "Love's 
elanoholy,"  "  The  Oonvalescent,"  "  Riches 
and  Poverty,"  "Maud  Muller,"  "Street  Melo- 
dies," "The  Organ  Grinder,"  "The  Song  of 
the  Shirt,"  and  numerous  portraits  of  living 
celebrities. 

■ITO,  IiaMa  (Fyvib),  anEngliah  authoreaa, 
bom  in  London,  Deo.  10,  1818.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  tradesman,  and  published  poems 
and  stories  at  a  very  early  age.    In  18S6  a 

Sablisher  announced  a  series  of  essays  on  "  The 
locnpations  of  a  Retired  Life,"  to  appear  an- 
der  uie  pen  name  of  VEdward  Garret;"  but 
the  gentleman  who  was  to  write  them  gave  it 
up,  and  Miss  Fyvie  accepted  the  task  and  the 
signature.  The  book  was  succesaful,  and  all  of 
her  subsequent  ones  have  appeared  under  the 
same  psendonyme.  She  has  pablidied  "  The 
Crust  and  the  Cake  "  (1889) ;  "  White  as  S^ow  " 
(1870);  "GoMandDrOBB'<^ClB71);  "Premiums 
paid  to  Experience"  (18T2):  "The  Dead  Sin, 
and  other  Stories  "  (18T3);  "By  Still  Waters" 
(1874);  "Crooked  Places"  (1874);  "Doing 
and  Dreaming"  (1876);  "The  Hoase  by  the 
Works"  (1878);  "Family  Fortunes"  (1883); 
and  "  Her  Object  in  Life  "  (1883).  All  of  these 
have  been  repnbliBhed  in  America.  In  1870 
she  married  John  B.  Mayo  of  London. 

■EEE,  FleUlig  BradlM.  an  American  palae- 
ontologist, born  at  Madison,  Ind.,  Dec.  10, 
1817,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  Dec  28, 
18TS.  He  studied  geology  when  a  boy,  with- 
out a  teacher,  and  in  1848  became  an  assistant 
of  D.  D.  Owen  in  the  geological  survey  of  the 
country  watered  by  the  upper  Missiaaippi,  In 
1853-'8  he  waa  Pro£  Halra  assistant  at  Al- 
bany, for  whom,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hay- 
den,  be  procured  a  fine  collection  of  fossils 
from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota,  In  18SS  he 
settled  in  Washington,  where  he  devoted  the 
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remainder  of  his  life  to  the  stndj  and  cluuifi- 
cation  ol  the  foasils  oolleotod  b^  variouB  ezpe- 
ditioDB  sent  out  b;  the  KOTernment.  He  pub- 
lished nnmerOQB  scientific  papen,  the  most  im- 
Eortant  of  which  is  a  "  Report  on  the  Inrerte- 
rate,  Oretaoeona,  aod  Tertiar;  Fowils  of  tbe 
Upper  IGssoDri  Coontrj"  (Washington,  IBTll). 

HEfi&FHOME,  s  combination  of  the  spieaking 
trumpet  and  the  ear  trampet,  invented  bj 
Tbomas  A.  Kdison.  It  consists  of  two  large 
fDnQels  of  flome  light  material,  as  paper,  enoh 
S  ft.  8  in.  in  length  and  27}  in.  in  diameter  at 
tbe  larger  end,  and  termiDating  at  the  smaller 
end  in  a  flexible  tube  of  such  size  as  to  fit  into 
the  ear.  These  two  ftinnels  are  mounted  on  a 
stand  side  bf  side,  and  a  smaller  fanne^the 
«)eaking  trumpet — is  fixed  between  them.  The 
fieiible  tabes  being  inserted  in  the  ears,  faint 
•oanda,  as  a  whisper,  toaj  be  heard  disttnctlj 
at  the  ^stance  of  1,000  ft.  Tbe  sound  of  rat- 
tle grazing,  or  of  a  person  walking  throagh 
beavj  grass  or  weeds,  can  be  beard  at  even 
greater  distances.  Br  the  nse  of  two  mega- 
phones, tbe  Tolce  being  nttered  through  the 
speaking  tmmpet,  a  oonversation  in  the  ordi- 
narj  tone  may  be  carriad  on  at  tbe  distance  ot 
s  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles. 

miKOFF.  See  LoBtB-MiLiKorF,  in  snpple- 
ment 

HEiKilKD,  HIB,  an  English  anthoresa,  bom 
abont  1810.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  surgeon, 
and  has  long  been  connected  with  the  press  of 
Lend  on,  writing,  under  tbe  signature  of ''  Silver- 
pen,"  on  antiquarian  subjects,  sanitarj  move- 
ments, and  arts  of  design.  Bemdes  many 
Invenile  works,  she  has  pnblisbed  a  "  Life  of 
Jodah  Wedgwood  "  (3  vols.,  London.  1886-'e) ; 
"A  Qroap  of  Englishmen — 179B-ieiB — being 
Eeoords  of  the  Yonnger  Wedgwoods  and  their 
Friends;  embradng  tbe  History  of  the  Dis- 
covery ot  Photography,  and  a  Facsimile  of  the 
E^rat  Photograph  "  (1871) ;  and  "  Indastrial  and 
Household  Tales"  (1B72). 

MICBIflU.  The  population  of  the  stat«  in 
1880  was  1,886,987,  of  whom  8G3,8G6  were 
males,  774,B8S  females,  1,248,429  natives,  868,- 
008  foreign,  l,ei4,S60  whites,  10,100  colored, 
S8  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  7,249  Indians. 
The  chief  agrionltaral  prodncta  were  1,S04,S16 
'bushels  of  barley,  418,062  of  buckwheat,  82,- 
461,4C2  of  com,  18,190,798  of  oats,  294,918  of 
rye,  8S,6S2,543  o(  wheat,  1,898,888  tons  ot 
hay,  266,010  Iha.  of  bops,  10,924,111  bosfaels 
of  potatoes;  numberof  horses,  878,778  ;  5,088 
malm  and  asses,  40,898  working  oxen,  884,678 
milch  cows,  466,660  other  cattle,  2,189,889 
aheep.  964,071  swine  ;  value  o(  manufactures, 
$100,71S,02S;  tons  ot  coal  mined,  100,800; 
Iron  ore,  1,887,713;  copper  ingots,  46,880,262 
Iba — By  the  new  tax  law,  property  is  divided 
into  three  classes:  real,  personal  credits,  and 
personal  chattels.  Indebtedness  continues  to 
offset  credits,  with  the  provision  that  the  tax- 
payer  desiring  snch  offset  shall  make  an  item- 
ised statement. — The  financial  condition  of  tbe 
state,  Sept  80,  1882,  was  as  follows : 


KIOHXGAN 

Ctah  twine*  BaptSMSSI «l,11Mn  *T 

K«»l|i«i  Ih  BmsI  7 w. tfitJietU 

Total  nwnmn t«,1N,4M  H 

DUtrananwBUtlirtlMjnr. i,SB]^lS  II 

Bilu«tn  tnuorr  Sept  SO.  ISn (l,1GT>a  tl 

Add  D.  B.  booda  IB  Hokliis  ftud IH^eQD  OS 

ToUl  auh  uid  bonds. H.IMTJW  U 

Tfals  sum  stands  to  tbe  credit  of  the  follow- 
ing funds : 

OfiMnl  rand  to  dnM  ^iproprMlacia  ud  ear- 

Twit  oxp«iu«t tflfia,9S0  SI 

NoraU^ehuel  iBUnM  tuad V»  tS 

Unlnnllrlntorutftnd. B,MS  tS 

?riinBT4iboal  IntovM  Itud. «S,SM  K 

BtDkliw  ftmd— OHb SeSJOOM 

skokiiv  ftiDd-i:.  H.  bond*. aoojwM 

ML  HU7'I  FlUl  lUp-auJ  fond «e,>M  11 

Wit  fund. ll,tl»  S* 

BDodiydopotfl* S^ltn 

Total ttMV«tl 

Balance,  dae  Sept.  80  on  spedfio  appropria- 
tioDs,  9892,877  90.  The  bonded  debt  of  the 
state  was  decreased  daring  the  year  in  tbe  snoi 
ot  is,OO0,  leaving  the  fundable  debt  Sept.  SO, 
18^  as  follows : 

iDtanM-limrltis  bOBd* : 

iiiiptr(*Dt.dHJu.  1,  less •uojnio 

BaTHi  par  oeat.  diM  IUT  1,  ItM 1H,M)CI  Ot 

ToUltataiNt-bfaiflac dibt. t8aa,<M0  M 

rirt  piU  W,0OI).(MO  IDU  United  a. 11,14*tT 

Total  bOBdHi  dobt $M(U<>IT 

After  a  transfer  of  )SOS,890  27  to  the  pri- 
mary-school interest  fund,  and  tl6,B7S  to  the 
general  fund,  the  cash  and  tJaited  8tat«s  bonds 
m  hand  Sept  80.  1882,  and  held  for  that  pur- 

Sose,  were  eafficient  to  cancel  the  bonded  tn- 
ebtedness.  Tlie  trust-fund,  indebtedness  was 
increased  during  the  year  from  |S,7E3,476  84 
to  $4,082,86711.    It  is  constituted  as  follows: 

I>rtmu7-*dH»l  fonl tl,9BUU  IT 

Flva  percent.  prlnuirT-aoluiel  fmid. IISI.MS  M 

CnlirnltT  tana 4S3.«al  St 

ARtenltml-MDne  ftmd. tM.8SS  IS 

Normil-Kliaol  fBnl tO/Oia 

Total (nUioriwaKiU »V»»JBtt  tl 

The  state  pays  G  per  cent  on  the  second  item 
above,  6  per  cent,  on  tbe  last  item,  and  1  per 
cent  on  the  other  bonds.    Tbe  receipts  on  so- 

count  of  specifio  tales  were : 

Pnm  nlliflad  mnptnlci . . . 

flrr^Riiue««oiula*...r. I8!ns  10 

—  ■  ...      ia,BessB 

n  » 
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4.180  M 
__., , 1.0TSM 

-  ucpnaa  mnpulea. 1,an  IT 

'    pluk  sod  RTunl  nnd  eompuiM I.ase  S4 

"     bonar-lnapoctton  tnaunBe*  eanpulaa . . .  ISO  M 

-  nriatbuda 4M 

Tolsl tSTS^BUn 

A  decrease  of  (78,148  from  receipts    from 

some  sources  in  1881.  The  state  taxesforthe 
year,  as  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  by 
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the  auditor  general  in  October,  were  for  the 
fuUowing  parposee; 

TiKO»mXnaltj lltajOO  M 

"  igileaMnnl  aiU««!!!! !!!!!!! !!!!!'!!  1«.1MM) 

"  lUU  pDbUe  Kbod il.UO  DO 

"  Ulidi^  ubDoI  hr  tt«  bUnd. St^O  00 

"  lutUoUoaairtbsdtaruddDiDb.,..  .  41,000  00 

"  lUle  ntwm  •ekool  for  bojn IIO^GOO  DO 

"  HleUnanAwaiebeDlfiif  cirlL 11,000  00 

■-  mta  booia  of  OHnetloa lO^DOO  00 

'*  HwivlnmlbTltelDnDa. UO^MO  00 

"  board  nfOihanBiidirioBBi lioo  00 

"  iteta  baud  of  hMhh l/WO  00 

■*  BlllUiry  porpOMa. SIJIl  TS 

"  tcil*rof*iif&nnl»ftr«otlBSl ISE^DOO  00 

-  feDan]piirpaK*...i UMTS  00 

Totti li,«n,o»i  u 

The  apportionment  was  made  un  an  eqnalizecl 
valnation  o(  $610,000,000,  and  the  tax  was 
a  slight  fraction  over  )1  Se  on  each  $1,000  of 
auoh  valnatioD,  or  mnch  less  than  that  rate  on 
the  real  Talaation. — The  fall  reports  ot  the  IS 
state  banks  show  tbeir  condition  Jal;  8,  ISfiS, 
as  follows : 

LauiuiddlMomitL. ttMOJKHI 

BoDdi  ud  ini>rlgi«« 108,WS  IT 

Cub  ud  fuh  Ituna M8.ltf  (T 

BMlMUUud  OitarH H.1M  M 

~    ' ...     ^i.itan 

ii.ssa  71 
i(,it7De 

Total (!,"!>•»<» 

LUBIUTUS. 

Cuiltal IIBMOO  00 

Burpliu SS1,3M  00 

I>»buluud  tank*!* T4,48l  tl 

DHdepotilm S,S4I,S11  M 

ProatandlOM M,oei  SS 

BadlaeoanU 67,011  TS 

IntmU  and  ■xehut*. U  M 

Total KT«»,CUW 

The  reporia  ot  tbe  16  aavinga  banks  cover  the 
quarter  ending  Oct.  a,  1882 : 

Xau  ud  dlHOHnU. W.1U.1M  » 

Boiidl  ud  mortgigH I,ros,7IS  IS 

Caah  and  cub  Itemi 1,I78,«0  « 

BmI  DMato  *iHl  lUtnrM U4.I8t  M 

Dwftom  bankiand  bukan 1,111,1(111  fis 

Bipanaaa M.ttO  89 

-> — ._..  _  _        ^^^^  ^ 

.. .  |lI,TtB,TSS  11 

Capital (IMIIOOOO 

eorphu laaiST  M 

Doabaaka. Ill  wo  §4 

Ihia  dapiMlton llJ«l,0Oim 

Froataadloii IW.SOl  ftT 

iBMrcat  iHl  axobufa KIJMS  TS 

Total |IB,7M,7B1I  91 

The  inoreaw  over  the  preceding  year  in  loans 
and  discoants  is  11,489,130  63,  and  in  the  item 
of  dne  depositors,  Jl, 609,975  43.— The  annual 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  swamp  lands 
showed  bat  49,963  acres  subject  to  appropria- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Subiieqiieiit 
to  that  date  and  prior  to  Dec.  8 1 ,  1883,  the  board 
of  control  hfid  appropriated  18,980  acres.  The 
commiBsionerofimmigrationclBaBifies  the  lands 
■old  dnring  the  year,  and  unsold  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  as  follows : 
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Of  the  United  States  lands  nnsold  or  subject 
to  location  1,004,140  acres  are  in  the  apper 
peuinsula,  or  Marqaette  district,  and  1,976,001 
acres  of  the  rsilroad  lands  are  also  in  the  up- 
per peninsula. — The  tenth  annual  report  of  the 
commiaaioner  of  railroads'  bears  date  Nov.  30, 
1883,  but  is  principally  compiled  from  the  re- 
turns made  for  the  year  ending  Dec  31,  1881. 
At  that  date  the  number  of  railroad  oorpora- 
Uons  doin;;  business  in  the  state  was  64,  and 
the  Dumt)er  of  separate  managements  S3,  with 
a  total  mileage  in  the  state  of  4,262.  This 
mileage  was  increased  in  1883  (thongh  the  de- 
tailed statistics  of  the  increase  are  not  included 
in  the  report)  to  4,646,  eiclaslve  of  47  m.  of 
ore  and  forest  roads.  The  commisdoner  aajs: 
"Ten  years  since  the  railroad  system  of  the  state 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  southern 
third  of  the  lower  peninsDla,  the  basinees  un- 
der the  control  of  only  SO  corporations,  and  the 
whole  value  of  their  property  represented  by 
a  stock  and  debt  account  of  |3S9,271,228  40. 
Now  of  all  the  counties  in  the  lower  peninsula 
there  are  bnt  eight — Alpena,  Alcona,  Bende, 
Gladwin,  Leelanaw,  Montmorency,  Oscoda,  and 
Fresqne  isle — without  railroad  facilities.  In 
the  npper  peninsula  the  216'80  m.  of  railroad 
in  1872  have  increased  to  897-88  in  1881,  and 
all  its  counties  but  three  are  now  connected  by 
rail  with  the  outside  commercial  world,  and  the 
total  amount  of  stock  and  debt  now  reported 
to  this  office  is  $507,710,603  60.  The  capital 
stock  paid  in,  as  shown  by  the  reports  for  1881, 
was  t33S,G05,43a  14,  being  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  178,936,103  09,  or  49-77  per  cent  The 
large  increase  both  in  stock  and  mileage  ia 
principally  credited  to  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western :  Detroit,  Mackinac,  end  Marqaette ; 
and  Wabssh,  St.  Louis,  and  Pacific  companies. 
The  stock  per  mile  is  reported  at  $20,890,  being 
a  decrease  of  $6,486  48,  or  20-03  per  cent. 
The  funded  debt  was  increased  during  the  yaar 
f^om  $142,313,996  78  to  $246,907,463  77,  and 
the  floating  debt  from  $11,1S9,142  17  to  $23,- 
673,143  03;  a  total  debt  increase  for  the  year 
of  $116,126,296  69.  Notwithstanding  this  ag- 
gregate increase,  the  decrease  per  mile  was 
$2,739  54. ,  The  total  cost  of  the  properties  is 
pat  at  $487,560,535  79,  being  $42,630  per  mile 
ot  rosd,  while  the  total  stock  and  debt  aggre- 
Rttea  $607,710,593  69,  or  $44,376  71  per  mile. 
The  amount  of  stock  and  debt  oboi^eable  to 
mileage  operated  in  Michigan  is  $186,267,800, 
the  cost  of  which  was  bat  $178,682,876  96. 
Gicess  of  stock  and  debt  over  oostof  road  bed 
and  eqnipment,  $14,474,433.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $76,823,484  14,  and 
the  total  operating  expenses,  inolnding  taxes, 
$60,464,961  16,  an  excess  of  receipts  of  $26,- 
667,382  99.  Against  this  excess  is  ehai^able: 
interest  on  ftuided  debt,  $13,826,473  46;  on 
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floatiiigdebt,t810,6rs  67;  for  rentals,  $8,001,- 
S21  7B;  loading  to  the  credit  of  net  iocome 
account,  $8,780,068  11.  Nine  roada  failed  to 
earn  enoagh  to  paj  tbeir  ordinary  operating 
ezpenseg,  their  deficienciea  being  $109,966  50. 
Bat  ten  companies  paid  dividends,  the  amonnt 
being  $9,065,360  60.  The  deGcienojr  in  the 
years  bnaineaa,  after  paying  eipensea,  inter- 
est, rentals,  and  dividends,  was  $826,187  49. 
The  total  number  of  paasengera  transported 
during  the  year  vas  18,914j938.  Excess  over 
previous  year,  6,317,788.  The  entire  passen- 
ger mileage,  or  passengers  carried  1  m.,  was 
824,103,880,  an  increased  mileage  over  1880  of 
262,120,606.  The  average  distance  traveled 
by  each  passenger  was  48'67  m.,  for  which  he 
pud  98  cents,  or  an  average  rate  per  nrile  of 
2*288  cents.  The  tonnage  of  freight  of  all 
kinds  during  the  year  was  87,779,655,  an  in- 
crease over  1880  of  10,949,005,  or  40*80  per 
cent.  The  total  freight  mileage,  or  tons  car- 
ried 1  m.,  was  6,758,029,778,  an  increase  of 
863,608,864,  or  30-12  per  cent.  The  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  and  ~ 
the  Wabash  system  are 
credited  with  the  larger 

share  of  both  increased  a^ ^ . 

tonnage    and  mileage.   Ba;  count; 

The  average  ton  haul  ?™™^::;: 

Waa  152-27  m.;  the  av-    Uldludcounn.. 

ernge  amonnt  received  3?*^i?*™°w- 
for    each  ton   moved, 

$1  72,  and  the  rate  per        ToU 

ton  per  mile  l'I3  cent, 

an  increase  of  2*7  mills  over  1880.  The  casu- 
alty list  was  unusually  large.  The  number  of 
passengers  killed  was  1  for  every  432,448  car- 
ried, and  the  number  iignred  1  for  every  145,- 
234.  01  employes,  1  in  every  286  was  killed, 
and  1  in  every  71  injured. — The  following 
figures,  relative  to  the  lumber-cut  of  the  70 
Sa^naw  river  mills,  and  of,  the  mills  tributary 
to  the  Saginaw  valley,  are  abstracted  from  the 
full  tables  foond  in  the  annua]  review,  com- 

Eiled  and  published  by  order  of  the  Saginaw 
card  of  trade : 
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With  376,000  ft  of  ahingle-logs  in  boom.  Oak 
pipe  staves  cut  for  foreign  markets,  758,082, 
against  1,687,078  in  1881.  The  same  publica- 
tion gives  in  detail  the  product  of  the  other 
lumber  districts  o(  the  state,  and  closea  with 
the  following  snmmarj  tables  of  the  out  of  pine 
lumber  for  1882 : 


The  total  manufacture  for  the  year  was  8,S04,- 

lioe  barrels,  packers,  solar,  and  second  quality. 
The  average  price  of  salt  for  the  year  was  70 
oentB  a  barrel.— The  following  table  givea  the 
iron  product  for  the  last  5  years,  with  the  total 
product  for  27  years,  making  the  total  20,684,- 
9S1  tons,  valued  at  $164,880,526: 
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The  qusrti  production  of  1882  was  12,628 
tons,  valued  at  $68,115.    Total  value  (rf  ore, 
pig-iron,  and  quartz.  $36,801,866.    Excess  over 
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Tha  miaea  which  produced  each  an  ore  prod- 
uct viilaed  at  over  |1^00,000,  were:  Lake 
Superior,  t2,83i,BSG;  BepabUo,  |2,S51,10Si 
Ohapin,  $2,108,810;  Clevekad,  tl,eG8,140; 
Champion,  tl,500,OSO ;  and  Sarw&j,  $1,076,- 
OGG.  The  Florence  put  out  a  valuation  of 
t9ftO,BSO;  the  JackBOD,  |91S,86Q;  tbeVulcftn, 
$T90,3G7;  the  OommoDwealth,  tTS2,503:  the 
Perkins,  $826,008;  and  the  New  York,  $589,- 
667.  No  other  mine  produced  half  a  mUlion. 
The  prodnct  of  the  Indiana  dropped  from 
$1,024,600,  in  1881,  to  $89,380.— The  product 
of  the  copper  mines  is  stated  as  follows,  in 
pounds ; 
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Compared  with  1881,  the  ontpnt  of  the  mines 
PTodnoing  over  1,000,000  lbs.  each  was  as  fol- 


The  arerage  price  of  copper  dnring  the  ;ear 
was  18'41  cents  per  poand,  whioh  wonld  (rive 
an  approximate  TOlae  of  $10,641,407  19.— The 
eapenntendent  of  pnblio  instmotion  famishes 
the  following  statistics  of  the  primarj  schools 
in  sdvanoe  of  his  snnnal  report  fbr  1S83 ; 
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The  annnal  report  of  the  acting  principal  of 
the  state  normal  school  gives  the  following 


sammar7  of  stadents  in  atteodanoe  daring  the 
school  year  1881-'3 : 
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Number  graduated  dariiiK  the  year:  Com- 
mon school  coarse,  43 ;  English  ooarsee,  18 ; 
language  conrsos,  21.  Total,  82.  The  disbarse- 
ments  for  the  jear  were:  on  account  of  sala- 
ries and  current  expenses,  $26,660  72 ;  for  new 
building  and  speoiol  parposes,  $24,881)  4S. 
Total,  $G1,490  21.  The  receipts,  exclusive  of 
bsl&ices,  Sept.  30, 1881,  were  $48,366  67:  $3,- 
416  came  from  tuition,  laboratory,  and  diploma 
feee,  and  $44,861  C7  from  the  state  treasury. 
The  state  agricultural  college  maku  the  fol- 
lowing showing  forl881''2;  number  of  stu- 
denta,  221  (a  decrease  of  7  from  the  preceding 
year).  Clarification:  resident  graduates,  2; 
seniors,  29;  juniors,  81;  sophomores,  6B; 
freshmen,  82;  specials,  21.  The  annual  report 
for  1883  of  Michigan  university  shows  the 
number  of  students,  as  follows :  department  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  GI8;  depart- 
ment of  medicine  and  surgery,  S80 ;  depart- 
ment of  law,  SQ6 ;  school  of  pharmaov,  100 ; 
hommopathie  medical  college,  71 ;  college  of 
dental  surgery,  76.  Of  these,  184  were  women, 
110  of  whom  were  In  the  literary  deportment, 
44  in  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
2  in  department  of  law,  6  in  the  school  of 

Charmacy,  19  in  the  homanpathic  medical  col- 
ige,  and  4  in  the  dental  college.  The  receipts 
of  the  year,  exolustve  of  balance,  Sept.  SO, 
1881,  were  $389,740  09;  the  disbursements, 
$246,884  09;  and  the  balance  on  hand,  Sept. 
30,  1882,  $28,118  76.  The  receipts  from  stu- 
dents' feee  were  $86,979  10,  and  the  payments 
on  account  of  salaries  of  officers,  professors, 
and  employes,  were  $118,890  82.— The  annnal 
report  of  tiie  Michigan  asylum  tor  the  insane, 
for  the  year  ending  Sept,  80,  1882,  shows: 
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The  report  of  the  medical  niperintendent  of 
the  Eastern  Uichigan  asylum  makes  the  fol- 
lowing showing: 
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Of  this  Qitmber,  278  are  maJes  and  S88  fa- 
males.  The  ezpenditorea  for  1882  wer«  tltS,- 
618  for  all  pnrposeB,  and  the  average  weeklj 
coat  per  oapita  was  $8  9If  The  board  of 
oommissi oners  of  the  Northern  asylam  for  the 
insane  report  the  parohase  of  a  site  near  Trav- 
erse Oit7,  orerlooking  tirand  Traverse  ba^, 
oonststing  of  899  acres,  with  sontiacts  for  GT 
acres  sdjoininB  the  same;  also  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  the  bnild- 
ing,— The  report  of  the  priDoijial  of  the  Michi- 
gan inslitation  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  gives  aa  enrollment  for  the  eeesion 
of  lB81-'3  of  249.  The  diabnrsemenU  on  ac- 
connt  of  ourrent  expenses  were  $10,589  74,  of 
which  amoont  )S,073  76  oaine  fVom  earnings 
and  |41,C16  98  &om  the  state.— The  first  bien- 
ntal  report  of  the  Michigan  school  for  tlie  blind 
aaje:  "Dnringtheperiodof  two  years,  ending 
JoDO  2S,  1882,  there  have  been  7S  pnplls  en- 
rolled, of  whom  56  were  in  attendance  the  first 
jeor  and  63  the  second.  The  dishnrsemcnts 
for  the  year  ending  BepL  80.  1862,  vere:  for 
current  eipenses,  $22,140  82;  for  buildings 
and  special  purposes,  (19,728  81.  Total,  $41,- 
SS9  18.  Statistics  collected  by  state  anthoritj 
in  1881  give  the  number  of  blind  persons  resi- 
dent in  the  state  in  that  jear  as  540 :  825  males 
and  81B  females.  Of  this  number,  67  were 
nnder  20  years  old  and  48  between  the  ages  of 
SO  and  SO  year«;  SO  are  reported  as  having 
been  inmates  of  institutions  for  the  hKnd,  and 
882  have  never  been  inmates  of  any  instita- 
tion. — From  the  biennial  report  of  the  state 
public  school  superintendent,  the  following 
statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  SO, 
1B82,  are  collated: 
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Oarrent  expenses  for  year,  (87,200  26,  and 
averaoe  cost  per  oa[>ita,  $119  61.— The  super- 
intendent of  the  Michigan  reform  achool  for 
girlii,  in  her  first  report  to  the  board  of  con- 
trol, gives  the  number  of  giria  received  np  to, 
and  in  the  school,  Bept.  80,  1862,  as  follows : 
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— The  tables  which  accompany  the  report  of 
the  stat«  house  of  correction  at  Ionia,  for  the 
year  endmg  Sept.  SO,  1683,  show; 
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Avorage  daily  number  of  prisoners,  510. 
The  disborsemeiiti  on  ooconnt  of  current  ex- 
penses were  $77,881  67;  cash  earnings  for 
same  period,  $40,848  47 ;  excess  of  disburae- 
ments  over  eomines,  $3T,0S3  20.  Deduct 
from  last  amoant  vuae  of  Isbor  entering  into 
permanent  improvement^  uaterisl  paid  ibr 
from  current  expense  fund,  and  valne  of  ap- 
praised farm  products  ($27,280  17),  and  tlie 
net  expenditures  exceed  the  earnings,  $9,753 
08. — llie  annual  report  of  the  state  prison  at 
Jackson  shows : 
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The  net  earnings  of  the  year  are  ^ven  as 
$00,860  97,  and  the  net  expenditures,  $98.- 
040  09.  During  the  year  contractors  paid 
$11,165  76  to  convicts  on  account  of  over- 
work, or  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  net 
earnings.  —  The  population  of  the  principal 
places  in  1860  was:  Detroit,  116,840;  Qrand 
Rapids,  82,016 ;  Bay,  20,608 ;  East  Saginaw, 
10,016;  Jackson,  16,106;  Unskegon,  11,262; 
Saginaw,  10,526  ;  Lansing,  8,310.  See  map  in 
supplement  to  Volume  IX. 

HaOPHOHE,  on  instrument  for  the  detiic- 
tion  of  faint  sounds.  In  conducting  the  series 
of  experiments  which  resulted  in  the  invention 
of  his  carbon  telephone,  and  later,  while  per- 
fecting Uiat  apparatus,  Mr.  Edison  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the 
electricalaoondnctivity  of  various  bodies;  and 
he  foand.  that  even  sncli  slight  pressnre  as  is 
produced  by  the  impact  of  sound  waves  can 
cause  the  electrical  resistance  of  bodies  to  vary 
under  certain  conditions.  Prescott,  in  his  work, 
"The  Speaking  Telephone,"  &o.,  conoloaively 
establishes  the  priority  of  Edison's  discove^ 
in  this  matter.  Whether  Prof.  Hughes,  in  his 
microphone,  did  or  did  not  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  discoveries  made  by  Edison,  he  at  least 
redncedthem  to  their  simplest  expression.  The 
wire  of  sn  electrical  oircnit  is  cut,  and  a  com- 
mon nail  attached  to  each  of  the  enda.  These 
nails  are  laid  side  by  ade  on  a  table,  being  sep- 
arated by  a  slight  space,  and  then  they  are  eteo- 
tricolly  connected  by  another  nail  laid  across 
them.  Speech  addressed  to  this  nail  vrill  cause 
it  to  bear  with  varying  pressnre  on  the  other 
two  nails,  and  these  changes  of  pressure  are 
reproduced  at  any  point  in  the  cironit  in  the 
shape  of  vibrations,  with  the  aid  of  a  telephone 
receiver.  The  effect  is  improved  by  bnilding 
up  10  or  20  nails,  log-but  fashion,  into  a  square 
sUvotore.  With  these  arrangements  the  aouud 
or  croaser  vibrations  alone  are  prodnoed,  the 
qntUity  {timbre)  of  the  voice  being  lost  It  was 
early  discovered  that  a  metallic  powder,  snch 
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SB  wbite  bronze,  and  fine  metallio  filingi,  intro- 
duced at  the  poinU  of  contact  of  t£e  nails, 
added  greatlj  to  the  perfection  of  the  reBulta; 
snd  in  the  later  experiments  these  materials 
vere  eraployed  nnder  variooe  conditions,  and 
the  first  crude  form  of  the  microphone,  that 
made  of  nails,  gave  place  to  Instruments  of 
greater  precisioo.  The  form  nltimatelj  adopt- 
ed by  Prof.  Hughes  consists  of  a  lozeoge-sbaped 
piece  of  gas  carbon  an  inch  long,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide  at  its  centre,  and  an  eighth  of  an 
inoh  thick.  Tbe  lower  pointed  end  pivots  on 
a  similar  block ;  the  upper  rounded  end  plajs 
free  in  another  carbon  block.  All  of  these 
pieces  of  carbon  are  impregnated  with  mer- 
onrj.  This  instmment  is  capable  of  detecting 
verj  bint  sounds  made  in  ita  presence.  If  a 
pin,  for  instance,  be  laid  npon  or  taken  off  a 
table,  a  distinct  sound  is  emitted ;  or  if  a  fly 
be  confined  nnder  a  glass  shade,  it  can  be  heard 
walking  with  a  peculiar  tramp  of  its  own. 

KKXffTiaMEra,  a  measure  of  Inflnitesimal 
pressare,  and  iocidentally  of  infinitedmal  varia- 
tions in  bodies,  caused  bj  changes  of  tempern- 
tnre,  moisture,  &o.  It  is  at  once  an  exceedingly 
sensitive  thermometer,  barometer,  and  hygrom- 
eter. This  instrument,  invented  by  Edison, 
was  employed  very  successtnlly  daring  the  so- 
lar eclipse  of  1S7S  in  measuring  the  heat  given 
out  by  the  sun's  corona.  The  change  of  tein- 
peratnre  causes  eipnnsion  or  contraction  of  a 
rod  of  vnlcanite,  which  changes  the  resistanoe 
of  an  electric  onrrent  by  varying  the  pressnre 
it  exerts  upon  a  carbon  bntton  include  in  the 
circuit.  The  salMtonce  whose  expansion  or 
contraction  is  to  be  measured  is  shown  at  A  in 
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the  figure.  It  Is  firmly  clamped  at  B,  and  its 
lower  end  fits  into  a  slot  in  the  metal  plate  M, 
which  rests  npon  tbe  carbon  hatton  C.  Tbe 
latter  is  an  oleotrio  oircnit  which  includes  also 
a  delioate  galvanometer.  Any  variation  In  the 
length  of  the  rod  changes  the  pressure  upon 
the  oarbon,  and  alters  the  renstance  of  the 
ourront.    This  causes  a  deflection  of  tbe  galva- 


nometer needle— a  movement  in  one  direction 
denoting  expansion  of  A ;  an  opposite  motion, 
contraction.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  expansion  in  decimals  of  an  inob, 
the  screw  S  is  turned  nntU  tbe  deflection  pre- 
viously caused  by  the  change  of  temperature  is 
reproduced.  The  screw  works  a  second  screw, 
causing  the  rod  to  ascend  or  descend,  and  the 
exact  distance  throngh  which  the  rod  moves  is 
indicated  by  tbe  needle  N  on  t^e  dial.  When 
the  microtawmeter  is  to  be  used  for  measuring 
atmospheric  hnnidity,  the  strip  of  vulcanite  is 
superseded  by  one  of  gelatine,  which  changes 
its  volume  bj  absorbing  moisture. 

MDHAT  PlSfll,  a  Turkish  statesman,  born 
about  1324.     In  1846  he  was  secretary  of  two 
commisdoQS  appointed  for  tbe  introdnotion  of 
reforms  in  tlia  provinces,   and   afterward  he 
was  chief  of  tbe  bureau  of  confidential  reporta, 
and  was  sent  to  investigate  the  finances  of 
Sjria.    On  his  return  he  was  for  a  short  time 
second  seoretary  to  the  grand  council  of  state. 
Being  employed  to  put  down  brigandage  in 
Ronmelia  in  18G7,  he  performed  the  work  most 
effectively  and  thoroughly,  and  on  his  return 
to  OoDstantinople  was  made  a  member  of  the 
grand  council.     He  was  for  a  short  time  tem- 
porary governor  of  Bulgaria,  where  he  sup- 
pressed an  incipient  rebeUion.     He  visited  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  to  study  tbe  constitution  of 
the  various  governments.    In  1S60  he  was  cre- 
ated paaba  and  appointed  governor  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Nisb,  Uekup,  and  Prisrend,  where  he 
introduced  several  reforms.    Afterward  he  was 
recalled  to  Constantinople,  and  with  two  asso- 
ciates drew  Qp  the  code  called  "  tho  I.aw  of  the 
Vilayets."   Tbis  provided  for  a  separation  of 
executive  end  judicial  powers,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  civil  and  eriminal  tribnnals  and 
administrative  conncils,  to  which  Christians 
as  well  as  Mohammedsna  were  to  be  admit- 
ted.   Midhat  Pasha  was  made  governor  gen- 
eral of  Bulgaria,  where  the  new  code  was 
first  tried  in  1864.  During  his  admiuistration 
he  built  3,000  miles  of  road,  1,G00  bridges, 
and  numerous  schools  and  hospitals,  inolud- 
ing  the  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  at 
Bustobuk,  Nish,  and  Sophia.    He  was  next 
made  president  of  the  council  of  state,  and  af- 
terward governor  of  Bagdad.   Recalled  once 
more  to  Constantinople,  he  was  successively 
grand  vizier  and  minister  of  justice;  but  the 
palace  party  thwarted  all  his  attempts  to  in- 

Itrodnce  reforms  at  the  capital.  With  the 
grand  vizier  Hnssein  Avni,  he  deposed  Ab- 
dul Aziz,  whom  they  had  nnsnccessfully 
urged  to  reform  his  government.  Hay  81, 
167fl.  They  also  deposed  Murad  V.  on  tbe 
ground  of  insanity;  and  when  Abdnl  Hamid 
II.  became  sultan,  Midhat. Fasha  was  made 
grand  vizier,  Dec.  19,  1B78.  But  in  February, 
1877,  he  was  banished.  In  1878  be  obtained 
permission  to  reside  in  Crete,  and  in  November 
was  made  governor  general  of  Syria.  He  was 
BLibsequently  transferred  to  Smyrna.  In  1881 
be  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of 
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Abdnl-Adz,  bnt  the  sentehM  wu  oommnted 
to  baniahmeDt  to  Arabia. 

HUXEl,  mnm  BiiawM,  a  Britisb  mineralo- 
gist, bom  in  1S09,  died  May  SO,  1880.  Uegrad- 
vst«d  at  St.  John's  college.  Oambridi^e,  in 
1830,  and  became  a  fellotr  ana  tutor  of  hia  col- 
lege. He  sncceeded  Dr.  Whewell  as  professor 
of  mineraJog;  in  1883,  and  occnpied  that  poet 
til]  Ills  deatb.  He  devised  a  B;!'Btetn  of  orTs- 
tallographio  notatioii.  A  great  deal  of  bis 
repatation  ia  due  to  tbe  delicate  work  he  ac- 
complished in  connection  with  the  national 
atanaardaof  weight  and  length,  and  with  the 
standard  meter  of  France.  In  mineralog;  hia 
name  ia  tnditaolnhlj'  connerted  with  the  famous 
A  it  {  STstem.  Prof.  Miller  was  the  author  of 
a  "Treatiae  on  Crystallography,"  "Tract  on 
Oryatallography,"  ''  EletuenMry  Introdnetion 
to  Mineralogy,"  " Hydroatatica,"  "Differential 
Oalcnlas,"  and  other  works.  He  elao  invented 
the  gopioBoeWr. 

MnKEBffU.  Tbe  population  of  the  state  in 
1880  wftg7B0,7V8,  of  whom  41  H,14e  were  males, 
861,034  females,  018,067  natives,  207,678  for- 
eign, 776,884  whites,  1,664  colored,  SS  Chlneae 
and  Japanese,  and  2,SO0  Indiana.  The  chief 
agrionltoral  prodaotlons  were  2,872,966  bash- 
els  of  barley,  41,766  of  bnokwheat,  14,881,741 
of  com,  23,382,168  of  oats,  216,246  of  rye,  84,- 
601,030  of  wheat,  1,686,919  tons  of  hay,  5,184,-' 
676  boshels  of  potatoes;  number  of  horses, 
9C7,esa;  9,019  moles  and  asses,  86,844  work- 
ing oxen,  276,646  milch  cows,  847,161  other 
cattle,  267,698  sbeep,  881,416  swine;  value  of 
mann&ctDres,  $76,066,198.— The  receipts  from 
taxes  and  other  sonrcee  of  ordinary  revenne, 
for  the  biennial  period  I881-'8,  exceeded  the 
estimates  by  $346,000,  bot  the  expenditures 
were  $764^900  in  eioeas  of  the  estimated 
amount  The  revenne  f\ind  was  overdrawn 
nearly  np  to  the  legal  limit  of  $160,000,  becanse 
the  legialatare,  wlule  making  appropriations  in 
excess  of  tbe  tisnal  amounts,  had  failed  to  in- 
oreaae  the  tax  levy.  The  advances  of  $149,810 
were  moettj  taken  fVom  tbe  trnst  fands  of  the 
state.  The  extraordinary  ezpenditoret  were 
on  acconnt  of  the  extra  session  of  1881,  the 
Oox  impeachment  trial,  the  new  capitol,  inter- 
est on  tbe  railroad  readjustment  bonds,  &c 
The  oapitol  baildtog  has  finally  been  replaced, 
on  the  responsibility  of  tbe  governor,  by  a  fire- 
proof rtmctnre  at  an  ontlay  of  abont  $300,000. 
— The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  two  years  were 
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The  disbnrsements  for  the  state  government 
and  maintenance  of  the  state  institutioDS  were 
OS  follows: 
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The  sources  of  i 
very  rapid  rate  with  the  settiem'ent  aiiS  agri- 
caltural  development  of  the  state.  Tbe  taxable 
property  of  Hinnesota  increased  from  $SCi8,- 
065,64Sijal880,  to  $311,900,341  in  1882.  The 
taxation  for  all  purposes,  state  and  looal,  in 
1881  and  1882  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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The  average  rate  of  taxation  waa  17*S  mills 
in  1881  and  18-4  mills  in  1882.  The  total 
transactions  of  tbe  state  treaanry,  including 
tbe  sales  of  public  lands  and  investments  for 
the  tmst  fnnas,  eonverdon  of  investments,  Ac, 
reached  $1,979,668  of  receipts  and  $1,421,- 
812  of  disbnrsements  in  1881,  end  $3,901,418 
of  receipts  and  $8,068,817  of  disbursements  in 
1882.  The  allowance  of  S  per  cent,  on  the 
salea  of  United  States  lands  amounted  to  $8,- 
IIC  in  1891,  and  rose  to  $49,G6I  in  1882;  the 
sales  of  pine  timber  on  the  state  lands  amount- 
ed to  $26,688  in  1881,  and  $89,174  in  1882; 
principal  paid  on  soles  of  school  lands  to  $87,- 
026  in  1881,  and  $90,718  in  1882;  on  former 
sales  to  $134, 774  in  1881,  and  $210,868  in  1889; 
interest  on  contracts  of  school  lands  to  $171,- 
687  in  1881,  and  |167,167  in  1889;  interest  on 
sales  and  contracts  of  internal  improvement 
lands  to  nearly  $100,000  for  the  two  years: 
principal  from  sales  of  agricultural  college  and 
university  lands  and  interest  on  contracts,  to 
abont  $70,000.  The  intereat  pud  on  the  per- 
manent school  fund  bonds,  amounting  to  tlOS,* 
698  in  1881,  was  $81,826  in  1889;  $687,000 
was  realiEed  from  sales  of  United  States  bonds. 
A  portion  of  the  Ulssouri  bonds  held  for  tbe 
trust  firnds  were  also  sold,  and  the  main  port 
of  the  tmst  fnnd  investmenta  conrert«d  into 
the  new  4|  per  cent,  railroad  a^nstment  bonds, 
of  which  $1,696,000  were  taken  for  the  sevenl 
permanent  funds:  $204,000  of  state  bonds  of 
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1878  and  1878  were  redeemed.  The  eipenses 
of  the  DniTersitj  in  1881  vere  )47,000 ;  in 
1883,  $48,681 ;  the  apportioaments  of  school 
fands  in  1881  were  $369,414;  in  1883,  |3S9,- 
097.  In  aocordance  with  the  act  of  Nov,  4, 
1881,  providing  for  the  a4ia"lnent  of  certain 
alleged  olaimB  afninat  the  state,  there  were  re- 
deemed 3,232  MinneHota  state  railroad  bonds 
of  $1,000,  and  other  oluma  settled  to  the 
atnonnt  of  $53,088.  For  the  settlement  of  the 
recognized  bonds  and  elums,  $4,368,000  of 
new  H  per  cent  bonda  were  iBsned.  The  only 
other  acknowledged  indebtedneM  of  the  atate 
ia  $26,000  bonda  isaaed  in  1873  for  bailding 
parposes,  whioh  mature  tn  1888,  and  $81,000 
issued  in  1608  for  seed-grdn  distribntion,  for 
which  the  state  is  to  be  reimbnrsed  by  the 
oonntles.  The' people  at  the  last  general  elee- 
HoD  approved  the  propoaition  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  internal  improvement  land  fund  to 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  railroad  adjnstment  bonds.  This  will  leave 
only  an  insigniQoant  portion  of  the  debt  as  a 
burden  on  the  taxable  reeonroea  of  the  people, 
as  the  lands  are  now  marketable,  and  when  all 
disposed  of  will  swell  the  fond  to  at  least  $S.- 
O00,OOO.~Tliere  was  an  increase  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  public  schools  of  22,888  in  the 
two  years,  the  total  namber  enrolled  at  the 
end  of  1882  being  199,238,  as  against  17S.S0O 
in  1880.  There  were  S6?  new  schcol  b'lildiogs 
erected,  at  a  coat  of  $760,032,  making  the  total 
nnmber  4,2S0,  valned  at  $8,947,807.  The  ex- 
penditoreB  on  the  pnblio  schools  for  the  two 
yeara  amounted  to  $3,844,866.  The  three  nor- 
mal schools,  at  Winona,  Hankato,  and  8t. 
Cloud,  hod  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  S3U  pn- 
piU  in  1B81.  and  1,038  in  1B89.  Their  com- 
bined etpenses  were  $46,8S0  In  1881,  and  $46,- 
081  in  1S82.  The  achools  grodaated  129  teach- 
ers in  two  years.  Aid  was  extended  in  18S8 
to  88  Bohools  nnder  the  act  to  encoarage  higher 
ednoation.  New  bnildings  for  the  uoivorsity 
are  to  be  erected. — Host  of  the  state  institn- 
tions  of  charity  and  correction  reqnire  to  be 
enlarged.  The  nnmber  of  inmates  In  the  state 
prison  at  the  end  of  1882  was  279,  an  in- 
oreose  of  S9  In  two  years.  The  earnings  ware 
$2e,377  in  1881,  and  $S0,96S  in  1882 ;  the  car- 
rent  expenses  were  $49,964  and  $64,972.  Li 
the  reform  school  there  were  128  inmates. 
The  expenses  in  1881  were  $80,101 ;  in  18S2, 
$31,600.  Id  the  institnte  for  the  deaf,  dnmb, 
and  the  blind  there  are  now  separate  depart- 
ments for  the  education  of  the  mutes  and  the 
blind.  The  imbecile  school  was  removed  to  a 
new  bnllding  in  Febroary,  bat  ita  accommoda- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  the  school  for  the 
blind,  are  insofficient,  there  being  69  applicants 
wuting  admission,  for  whom  there  is  no  room 
in  the  imbecile,  and  84  blind  and  388  deaf- 
mute  yonth  who  have  never  received  Instmc- 
tion.  There  were  136  pupils  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  84  in  the  blind,  and  41  in  the  imbecile 
departmenta.  The  current  expenses  were  $44,- 
278  In  1881,  and  $49,807  in  1882.    The  burned 


portion  of  the  insane  hospital  at  St.  Peter  has 
teen  rebuilt,  and  the  one  at  Rochester  enlarged, 
bnt  the  686  inmates  of  the  fbrmer  and  2SB  of 
the  latter  already  tax  their  capacity.  The 
weekly  cost  per  capita  in  1888  was  $8  83  at 
St.  Peter,  and  $4  18  at  Roohester.— The  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  banks  is  reported  as  $9,8S1,- 
308  in  1883,  and  $7,990,860  in  1881 ;  the  snr- 
plns  funds  as  $1,600,977  and  $1,191,426  for 
the  respective  years;  the  depoeite  as  $23,810,- 
806  and  $30,109,486 ;  loans  and  discounts,  $27,- 
147,348  and  $22,910,609.  This  is  only  a  par- 
tial exhibit  of  the  hanking  bnsiness,  as  there 
are  lis  private  bonks,  many  of  which  would 
not  furnish  reports. — The  amount  of  insurance 
risks  written  in  1882  was  $122,070,600,  260  per 
cent,  more  than  ten  years  before ;  the  amount 
of  preminms  oolleeted,  $1,696,368;  of  losses 
paid,  $914,960 — nearly  three  times  as  much  ea 
in  1872. — The  total  number  of  immigrants  who 
settled  in  the  state  during  the  two  yeara  is  es- 
timated at  over  100,000.— The  surveyors  gen- 
eral of  logs  and  lumber  report  276,696,640  ft. 
of  logs  scaled  in  1882,  and  260,046,720  ft.  in 
1881  in  the  first  distriot;  and  812,211,780  ft. 
in  1882,  and  288,648,210  tn  1881,  hi  the  second 
district.  The  quantity  of  lumber  manataotnred 
in  1683  is  reported  as  136,820,690  ft.  in  the 
first,  428,009,260  ft.  in  the  second,  aod  2S9,- 
000,000  ft.  as  the  estimated  quantity  in  the 
fifth  distriot — The  agriculture  of  Minnesota  is 
improving  in  character  as  well  as  extending. 
The  state  is  also  making  marked  prt^ress  in 
stock-raising,  fine  breeoshave  be^  imported 
in  oondderable  numbers.  The  wheat  produc- 
tion has  increased  every  year,  owing  to  the 
settling  np  of  new  lands,  bat  in  tbe  older  di»- 
tricts  the  acreage  under  wheat  has  diminished 
largely.  Oonstant  cropping  and  tbe  chinch- 
bug  have  reduced  the  yield  and  made  other 
crops  more  valuable.  The  number  of  cattle  In 
the  state  increased  100  per  cent,  in  1882,  of 
sheep  26  per  cent.,  of  hogs  40  per  oent.  The 
prodactioQ  of  cultivated  bay  nearly  doubled, 
of  butter  more  than  doubled,  of  cheese  quad- 
rupled, of  wool  more  than  doubted,  of  com 
more  than  doubled,  and  of  oats,  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  &o.,  largely  Increased.  Flax  has 
recently  become  a  staple  agricelhiral  product 
in  Minnesota.  There  were  606,717  bushels  of 
flax-seed  produced  in  1881,  on  88,M7  acres,  on 
average  of  o  little  over  6  bushels  per  acre.  The 
acreage  planted  in  1882  was  96,809  acres,  and 
the  estimated  production  about  7  bushes  an 
acre.  —  During  1682  there  were  oonstmoted 
within  the  State  631  miles  of  new  railroad, 
making  the  total  mileage  8,749  m.  The  total 
cost  is  returned  as  $149,812,681,  or  $48,984 
per  mile.  The  value  of  the  subsidies  in  bonds 
and  lands  given  to  the  companies  by  the  state 
of  Hinnesota  is  stated  by  the  railroad  commis- 
sioner to  be  $76,489,790.  The  earnings  of  the 
lines  within  the  state  for  the  year  ending  Jnne 
80th  were  reported  as  $4,816,218  from  passen- 
gers and  $18,168,697  from  freight;  the  total 
earnings  as  $18,806,198;   the  operating  ez- 
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penses  as  (10,221,763.  There  were  e,M3,89S 
passeogerB  carried  and  fi,B83,!20  tona  of  freight 
tranaported  dnriog  tlie  year.  The  amount  of 
taxes  paid  to  the  state  bj  railroad  oompanies 
was  |4T0,G93  in  1832,  iigaiiut  $316,482  in  1880, 
(200,171  ia  1878,  and  tli5,7H  ia  1S76;  the 
aggregate  amoont  of  taxes  collected  from  the 
compaoies  since  1864  was  (2,941,934.  Two  of 
the  railroad  oorporationa  havs  refused  to  pa; 
taxes  on  a  part  of  their  incomes. — The  popu- 
lation of  the  principal  places,  hj  the  oenaos  of 
laaO,  was:  Minneapolis, 46.887 ;  St.  Paul,  41,- 
478 ;  Winona,  10,208  ;  Stillwater,  6,055.  See 
map  at  beginning  of  this  supplemenL 

maBISSIpn.  The  popnlaUon  of  the  state 
in  1880  was  1,181,597,  of  whom  567,177  were 
males,  604,420  females,  1,122,888  natives,  S,20Q  . 
foreign,  470,8S6  whites,  650,291  colored,  51 
Chinese,  and  1,857  Indians.  The  chief  agricul- 
tural prodnctiona  were  21,840,800  boshels  of 
com,  1,969,620  of  oats,  216,890  of  wheat,  8,- 
894  tons  of  ba;,  18  hogsheads  of  sngar,  636,- 
626  gallons  of  molasses,  1,718,961  lbs.  of  rice, 
963,111  bales  of  cotton  (more  than  any  other 
sUte),  414,668  lbs.  of  tobacco,  808,821  bushels 
of  Irish  and  8,610,660  of  sweet  potatoes;  num- 
ber of  horses,  113,800;  129,778  mules  and 
ESseB,  61,705  working  oxen,  268,178  milcb 
cows,  867,452  other  cattle,  287,694  sheep,  and 
1,161,818  swine;  value  of  maaufactures,  (7,- 
616.802.  There  were  5,166  public  schools,  in- 
cluding 2,147  for  colored  ohildrcn,  and  106 
high  schools ;  expended  for  school  purposes, 
(679,475;  pupils  enrolled,  237,065,  of  whom 
121,602  were  colored ;  average  attendance, 
166,634.— The  revenues  of  the  state  for  16S2 
and  1888  are  computed  as  follows: 
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Deducting  this  sum  from  the  total  revenue, 
there  win  remain  a  balance  in  the  treasurj  on 
Jan.  1,  1884,  of  (160,770  18.  To  the  above 
computation  of  cash  intbetreasnrj  on  that  date 
shoQld  he  added  the  taieson  1,000,000  acres 
of  land  sold  by  the  state,  which  will  be  hence- 
forth subject  to  taxation.  The  entire  recog- 
nized bonded  debtof  the  state  is  (618,160,  with 
funds  in  the  treasury  to  pay  it  off  at  par.  The 
estimated  number  of  feet  (board  measure)  of 
pine  timber  now  standing  in  the  state  is  about 
36,000,000,000.— The  population  of  the  princi- 
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pal  places,  by  the  census  of  1880,  was :  Vicks- 
burg,  11,814;  Natchez,  7,068 ;  Jackson,  6,204. 
See  map  in  supplement  to  Volume  VII. 

MIBMWSl.  The  population  of  the  state  in 
1880  was  3,166,880,  of  whom  1,127,187  were 
males,  1,041,198  females,  1,966,603  natives, 
211,678  forei^,  2,022,826  whites,  146,860  col- 
ored. The  chief  agricultural  productions  were 
123,081  bashels  of  barley,  67,640  of  buck- 
wheat, 202,414,413of  com,  20,670,958  of  oats, 
635,428  of  rye,  34,966,637  of  wheat,  1,077,468 
tons  of  hay,  20,818  b^es  of  cotton,  12,015,667 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  4,189,694  bushels  of  Irish  and 
481,484  of  sweet  potatoes;  nnmber  of  horses, 
667,776;  192,027mnlesandasse8;  9,030  work- 
ing oxeu,  661,405  milch  cows,  1,410,607  other 
cattle,  1,411,298  sheep,  4,568,128  swine;  value 
of  manufactures,  (165,866,206;  Ions  of  coal 
mined,  648,990;  iron  ore,  886,197;  lead  ore, 
28,816 ;  zinc  ore,  84,844 ;  copper  ingots,  280,- 
717  lbs.— The  whole  indebtedneea  of  the  sUla 
on  Jan.  1,  1688,  was  (18,979,000,  of  whioh 
(8,031,000  is  in  the  form  of  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness to  the  school  and  seminary  funds, 
which  will  be  dne  in  1911.  This  part  is  an 
amount  which  the  people  owe  to  themselves. 
The  debt  proper,  therefore,  of  the  state 
amounts  to  (10,948,000,  and  bears  6  per  cent. 
interest.  The  aasessmcnt  of  property  for  taxa- 
tion for  1882  was  (649,267,242.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, therefore,  that  the  interest  chaise  on 
thepeopleiareBllyonljaboutonemill.  The  last 
of  this  debt  will  fall  doe  in  1896.  A  constitn- 
tional  provision  fixes  the  interest  and  sinkinfc 
fund  as  follows:  "There  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  an  annual  tax  of  one  fifth  of  on«  per 
centum  (20  cents  on  the  (100)  on  all  real  estate 
and  other  property  and  effects  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt  of  this  state  as  it  matures,  and  the  sur- 
plus, if  any,  shall  be  paid  into  the  sinkingfand, 
end  thereatter  applied  t«  the  payment  of  BQch 
indehtednesa  and  to  no  other  purpose." — Dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Crittenden,  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
(712,000 ;  of  which  (262,000  was  paid  in  1681, 
and  (460,000  in  1882.  This  sum  shows  the 
amount  of  bonds  taken  np  and  retired  slnoe 
Jan.  10,  1881,  with  the  surplus  revenue  prop- 
er of  the  state,  and  does  not  include  the  (260.- 
000  renews  revenue  bonds — siso  paid  in  1861 
—issued  under  act  of  May  9,  1879,  making  A 
total  reduction  of  (962,000  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  state. — The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
counties,  as  shown  by  the  report  made  bj  the 
auditor  under  date  of  Jan.  1,  166S,  is  $10,- 
840,082,  and  that  of  the  townships  (2,649,- 
331— total,' (18,489,414.  The  interest  on  much 
the  larger  portion  of  this  is  promptly  paid,  and 
a  sinking  fund  provided  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  principal.  No  more  county  or  township 
debts  are  created.  The  bonded  indebtedness 
of  cities  and  incorporated  towns  in  Uissonri, 
omitting  St.  Louis,  is  small.  The  amount  ia 
set  down  at  (3,988,970.    Of  this  amount  Kan- 
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■as  Cit7  aai  St.  Joseph  owe  abont  hait.  The 
debt  of  St.  Louis  is  aearl;  «qual  to  that  of  the 
8tat« — omitting  the  certiflcatea  to  the  school 
and  semioarj  funds  —  the  coanties  and  the 
towns  combined. — The  total  taiable  wealth  in 
Misaonri,  eiclunve  of  railroads,  telegraphs, 
and  bridges,  returned  for  IftSS,  is  $616,000,000, 
and  of  this  amonnt  tl90,146,0O0  ia  retained 
from  St.  Louie  citf.  The  total  amount  of 
Btate  taxes  assessed  for  1S83  was  $2,462,000, 
and  of  this  $760,000  was  aasessed  against  St. 
Lonis  cltf.  The  colleotioDa  from  merchants' 
and  manufacturers'  tax-books  in  1661  were 
$179,000,  of  which  sam  $106,000  was  collected 
from  SL  Louis,  and  the  ad  valorem  taxes  and 
licenses  collected  in  18S0  were  (200,000,  of 
which  St.  Louis  paid  $108,000.  The  whole 
amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the  state  treaaury 
from  the  general  property  tax,  merchants'  and 
manufacturers'  taxea,  and  licenses  was,  there- 
fore, $2,841,000;  and  of  this  St  Louis  pud 
$QT4,000,  or  more  than  one  third. 

Totil  unooDt  of  psrmuHmt  prodiHtivB  ninda  Id 
the  ssvanl  nxmllM  (nauntr,  lowuUp,  &e.) 

ud  Id  the  cl»  or  BL  LoDli. •t.lSl.DTI  84 

**Ht»leftind(pn)pm) i.»l*,51T  M 

Add  HDilDsry  fUDd IN.IM  06 

Addiwriciiltiimaallsgaftuidt,iilii  of  luda)....      118,000  00 

Toul t»,SI],«MB8 

Add  nnlTsnltr  fliDd  ibODdt  not  hmlofon  ■«• 
ported) *M,0M00 

Total IS,BIl,gH&S 

Oompariog  these  flgores  with  those  given  in 
the  lost  pnblished  report  of  the  school  de- 
partment (1S90),  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
ounnty  funds: 

Ae(i»I  Inonua.  or  part  not  harstobre  reported 

bf  oooncr  clerks  Is  two  jews,  or. ta[)fi.l«tl  ST 

Id  IbB  BIMa  huid  dC ■i.i'.s  00 

And  tt»  uDlianlt;  Amda  of. 8)g,mo  Ou 

Totil  IncKue. tilQ^D  87 

— The  report  of  1880  showed  that  Missouri 
was  the  second  0tat«  in  tbe  Union  in  the 
amount  of  permanent  funds  set  apart  for  pub- 
lic education— Indiana  surpassing  her  $114,- 
44Q  02.  But  a.1  Indiana  has  no  county  or 
township  funds,  and  no  fixed  or  certain  pro- 
visions for  the  increase  of  her  state  fund,  Mis- 
soari  now  has  considerably  the  largest  amount 
devoted  to  public  ednoatiun  of  auy  st^tte  in  tbe 

SCHOOL  CKNSCa  OT  1SS2. 

.  ToUloDnnMnUtot T41,«W 

Tom  enrellment 488.091 

l-hli  li  ail  iDcreue  <Id  two  jeart)  of  enuiinuion  oT.!     1S,M9 

SCHOOL   BTATISnCS. 

BneullUirea  flir  tbe  last  KboolTaar U,4<ie,TST  tl 

WBtah  la  a  ptr  niplu,  on  eDamntloD.  cf. *«n 

WUdita  a  per  capita,  od  aUcDdaikeg,  ot T'lOt 

Five  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  counties 
make  no  report  of  eipenditnres  (on  account  of 
township  organization),  while  they  do  report 
sobool  population  and  receipts: 
677*  TOi.  XI.— 67 
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i'-r' 

CwUtoiWM;  iertored),             ^^ 

(White),   IT 

a;    colored,  S-loU 

>>    1"-               ,gj 

v-™^ 

:::;:«*1i!SS 

aalarlespatd 

tMeberaporiaac.. 

The  estimated  value  of  school  property  In  the 
state,  exclusive  of  the  nniveruty,  four  nor- 
mal schools,  and  the  schools  for  tiie  blind  and 
deaf  ood  dumb,  is  $7,621,696  08. 

1.1  1 .1.1  ilnr.  infill  nf  |l(l8,Sn  M 

roftboacboolHa..        M«,M4 
17,8l)T 


Tbe  esUmaUd  aeatliis  ci^iaell]'  of 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  levied  by  the  school 
districts  (DeKalb  and  Uacon  not  incloded) 
is  $2,286,191  6a,  which  is  $0-41  on  the  (100  of 
Bssesaed  valuation.^ — There  were  600  patients 
in  the  asylum  at  Folton,  260  in  the  one  at  St. 
Joseph,  and  400  in  the  one  at  St.  Louis.  But 
this  aggregnte  of  1,160  does  not  represent  half 
the  number  of  insane  in  tbe  state.  Aooording 
to  a  siiecial  report,  there  are  2,800  insaJie  per- 
sons in  the  state  outside  the  asylums.— The 
population  of  tbe  priacipal  places  in  1880 
was:  St.  Louia,  SS0,B18;  Kansas  City,  66,786; 
St.  Joseph,  82,431;  Hannibal,  11,074;  SedalJo, 
9,661;  Joplin,  7,033;  Springfield,  6,622;  Mo- 
berly,  6,070 ;  Jefferson  City,  6,271.  See  map 
at  the  beginning  of  this  supplement. 

mvABT,  SL  fietrge,  an  English  natnralist, 
bom  in  London,  Nov.  80,  1827.  lie  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  at  King's  oollege,  London, 
and  at  St  Mary's,  Oscott;  being  debarred  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  he  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1851,  and  became  lecturer  at  St.  Mary's  hoa- 
pita!  medical  school  in  1862,  and  professor  of 
biology  in  University  college,  Kensington,  in 
1874.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  papers  in 
the  publications  of  the  royal,  Linncean,  and 
zoological  societies,  and  in  scieutifio  periodi- 
cals, and  has  published  in  book  form  "  Genesis 
of  Species"  (1871);  " Lessons  in  Elementary 
Anatomy  "  (1872) ;  "  Man  and  Apes  "  (1873) ; 
"Lessons  from  Nature"  (1878);  and  "Con- 
temporary Evolution  "  (1878).  In  the  "  Gene- 
sis of  Species,"  while  he  aocepts  evolution,  he 
opposes  Darwin,  denying  that  the  principle 
extends  to  the  human  intellect,  and  r^ecta 
the  theory  of  natural  selection.  His  argument 
is  largely  founded  on  the  independent  origin 
of  airailar  structores.  In  "  Lessons  from  Na- 
ture "  he  endeavors  to  define  the  distinction 
between  tbe  human  intellect  and  the  highest 
intelligence  of  brutes. 

■0DJE8K1  (properly  Modreejkwbea),  Bttou 
Bcwta,  a  Polish  actress,  born  in  Orooow  in 
1844.  She  belongs  to  a  family  of  actors  and 
musicians,  and  was  herself  taught  by  Josinski, 
a  dramatic  anthor.  Her  father,  a  musician  of 
note,  had  her  educated  in  other  arts  besides 
I  her  own  profession ;  and  she  developed  a  strong 
I  taste  for  classic  literature,  poetry,  and  sculp- 
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tare.  Sbom&rried  G.S.  Uodrz^ewski  ia  16S0, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in 
the  small  town  of  Bochnia,  Galioia.,  in  ISSl. 
Afterward  aha  travelled  with  her  two  brothers, 
vho  were  also  actoi's,  and  performed  in  1863 
at  a  theatre  of  her  own  in  Ozemowitz.  In 
J98B  she  was  the  leading  actress  in  Cracow. 
In  1808  she  plajed  in  Warsaw,  and  in  18flg 
made  a  pennanent  engagement  at  the  Imperial 
theatre  there.  During  the  seven  jeara  of  her 
Star  in  Warsaw  she  popnlarized  among  the 
Poles  the  pUya  of  Shakespeare,  Comeille, 
Moliire,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Victor  lingo, 
through  translations.  With  her  second  hus- 
band, Count  Charlea  Bojenta  Chlapowski, 
whom  she  married  in  1668,  she  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  summer  of  ]8T9.  Ho  had 
left  an  editor's  chair  in  Poland,  because  he  was 
persecuted  on  acconut  of  his  patriotism,  and 
the;  intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives 
on  a  ranch  at  the  west  Thej  tried  the  eiperi- 
ment  of  I'ariiiing  in  southern  California,  after 
which  Madame  Uodjeska  studied  Engliab,  and 
in  June,  1877,  accepted  the  chief  rAIe  in  a  plaj 
in  tjan  Francisco.  Blie  made  a  decided  success 
in  "  Adrienne  Ijecouvrenr,"  and  aoon  received 
numerous  ofiers  of  engagements.  She  has 
pla;ed  Juliet,  Frou-Fron,  and  Cleopatra,  and 
lias  idealized  Camille.  In  1879  she  appeared 
in  Cracow,  at  the  celebration  in  honor  of  Era- 
szewstci,  and  subsequentlv  acted  in  Warsaw. 
In  1880  she  appeared  in  London  in  La  dame 
aux  Camelia»,  rewritten  for  tlie  occasion. 

MOUT  HAGHSES,  the  name  given  to  an  or- 
ganiuition  among  the  coal  miners  of  Fennsjl- 
vania,  which  from  1862  to  1B76  committed 
many  murders,  destroyed  mnch  property,  and 
established  a  reign  of  terror  over  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Columbia, 
Luzerne,  and  Northumberland.  Its  members 
were  all  Irish  Catholics,  and  employed  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  "  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians," 
to  which  they  belonged,  for  their  purposes, 
making  use  of  its  passwords,  signs,  and  organi- 
zation ;  so  tliat,  in  the  counties  named,  the  or- 
der and  the  society  of  Holly  Maguirea  were 
identical.  Its  members  were  originally  called 
"  Buckshots,"  and  the  later  name  grew  out  of 
tta  ntie  as  a  signature  to  the  threatening  letters 
sent  by  them  to  obnoxious  mine  ofSoers  or  oth- 
ersL  Its  operations  were  most  marked  during 
such  popular  convulsions  as  resulted  from  the 
draft  of  18(i8  and  the  "long  strike  "  of  1876  ; 
and  troojis  even  had  to  be  seat  into  the  mining 
districta  to  protect  the  property  of  the  coal 
companies  and  preserve  order.  A  favorite  de- 
vice of  the  organization  was  the  perpetration  of 
murder  by  the  hands  of  members  of  some  other 
lodge,  or  division,  as  it  was  called,  than  that 
which  had  a  grievance  ag^nst  the  victim,  thus 
increasing  the  mystery  of  the  crime.  For  in- 
stance, policeman  Tost,  of  Tamaqua,  Scliuylkiil 
CO.,  was  killed,  at  the  institution  of  a  Tamaqna 
man  whom  he  had  ofTended,  by  Carbon  county 
Mollies;  in  return  for  which,  mine  superinten- 
dent Jones,  of  Lanafurd,  Carbon  co.,  was  killed 


by  Sohuylkill  county  men-  When  it  came  to 
a  trial,  the  Mollies  relied  npon  manufactured 
evidence,  and  npon  the  terror  which  they  in- 
spired, to  secure  their  acquittal.  The  order  ia 
believed  to  have  numbered  about  200  persons, 
and  to  have  committed  at  least  12  assasaina- 
tions,  besides  numberlesa  ait«mp(«d  mnrdera, 
arsons,  robberies,  and  other  crimes.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  order  were  F.  W.  Langdon, 
a  "ticket  boss"  at  Audenried,  in  18C2;  G.  E. 
Smith,  an  Audenried  coal  operator,  in  1863 ; 
A.  W.  Bea,  superintendent  of  a  Northumber- 
land CO nnty  colliery,  in  186B;  Patrick  Buma, 
a  clerk  in  a  Tuscarora  coal  office,  in  1871 ; 
Morgan  Powell,  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh 
and  Wilkesbarre  coal  company,  in  1871 ;  Fred- 
erick Hesser,  a  colliery  watchman  in  North- 
umberland county,  in  1874;  Gomer  James,  in 
Shenandoah,  Thomas  Sanger,  an  "  inside  boss,'* 
and  William  Wren,  who  chanced  to  be  widi 
the  latter  at  the  time,  at  Raven  Pun,  in  1876 ; 
as  well  as  Yost  and  Jones,  already  ijlnded  to, 
who  were  likewibe  assassinated  in  that  year. 
The  inciting  cause  of  the  mnrders  was  usually 
a  reftisal  of  employment  to  some  member  of 
Qie  order,  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  some  simi- 
lar grievance,  although  Rea  was  killed  purely 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery.    Pistols  were  the 


broad  daylight ;  but  Langdon  and  Hesser  were 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  The  overthrow  of 
the  order  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  coal  nnd  iron 
company,  which,  finding  that  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror was  injuring  ita  business,  employed  a  de- 
tective named  McParlan  to  ingratiate  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  Holly  Maguirea. 
This  he  did  sncceasfnlly,  being  initiated  into 
the  order  and  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  commission  of  many  of  its  most  atrocioua 
crimes.  Then  Mr.  F.  B.  Gowen,  president  of 
the  company,  went  into  court  as  a  volunteer 
commonwealth's  attorney,  and  no  pains  were 
spared  to  root  out  the  order.  In  January, 
187Q,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Jones,  who  had 
been  taken  almost  in  the  act,  was  convicted. 
Thereupon  a  panic  seized  the  Mollies,  many  of 
whom  were  willing  to  save  their  necka  by  in- 
forming upon  their  compuniona,  and  no  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  thenceforth  in  procuring 
convictions.  On  June  21, 1877,  sii  Molliea  were 
hanged  at  Pottsville— five  for  the  murder  of 
Yost,  and  one  for  the  murder  of  Sanger.  On 
the  same  day  three  for  the  ranrder  of  Jones,  and 
one  for  that  of  Powell,  were  hanged  at  Hanch 
Chunk.  Three  were  eiecuted  at  Bloomaburg 
on  March  25,  1878,  for  the  Rea  murder;  one 
at  Mauch  Chunk  on  March  28,  for  that  of 
Powell ;  one  at  Pottsville  on  June  11,  for  kill- 
ing Sanger ;  and  one  at  Pottsville  on  D«C.  18, 
for  the  Langdon  affwr.  During  1878,  two  were 
executed  on  Jan.  14  at  Manch  Chnnk,  for  the 
killing  of  Smith  ;  one  at  Pottsville  on  Jan.  10, 
for  that  of  Burns ;  and  one  at  Snnbury  on  Oct. 
9,  for  that  of  Hesser.    Most  of  these  men  were 
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ordtnarr  miners;  bnt  three  were  more  mb- 
atantial  citiKeng,  and  politicians  in  a  small  way. 
Manj  of  them  bad  been  concerned  in  seventl 
murders.  Besides  those  executed,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Hollies  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment.  See  "The  Molly Maguires,"bj 
F.  P.  Dewees  (Philadelphia,  1877). 

KO.TTAKA,a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
bonnded  N.  bj  Britiah  America,  E.  by  Dakota, 
B.  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  W.  by  Idaho; 
area,  14C,S10  sq.  m.  Capital,  Helena.  The 
popolntioQ  in  1870  was  20,695;  in  1880,  S9,- 
109,  of  whom  27,Q38  were  native  and  11,631 
foreign  bom,  1,766  were  Chinese  and  1,688 
oivilized  Indians.  The  population  by  counties 
in  1880,  with  the  total  vote  in  November, 
1&62,  is  shown  in  the  table  in  the  next  colamn. 
The  total  vote  was  23,818.  Silver  Bow  oo. 
was  formed  in  1881  from  Deer  Lodge.  At  the 
close  of  1882  tlie  territory  was  virtaally  free 
from  debt,  there  being  $70,000  of  bond^  oat- 
standing,  with  moneys  in  the  treasnry  soiS- 
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oient  to  redeem  them.  The  total  liabilities 
were  $75,288  IS;  assets,  $89,294  09:  sarplua, 
$14,006  90.  The  revenue  collected  daring  1881 
amounted  to  $76,280  64;  during  188S,  $90,- 
863  47j  increase,  $15,G76  88.  The  estimated 
ezpenditares  for  the  year  I68S  are  $70,600. 
The  aggregate  net  indebtedness  of  ooonties  in 
1881  was  $676,860  72;  in  1882,  $668,974  82. 
The  table  below  exhibits  the  assessment  of 
property  in  the  territory  in  1861  and  1882 : 
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Aooordin^  to  the  report  of  the  territorial  andi- 
tor,  covering  the  year  1881,  there  were  raised 
^4,466  bushels  of  wheat,  31,081  of  barley, 
10,934  of  corn,  1,406,749  of  oats,  360,845  of 
potatoes,  84,840  tons  of  hay,  1,446,462  lb?,  of 
wool ;  gross  receipts  of  placer  mines,  $687,- 
911 ;  of  (quartz  mills  (84),  $1,»16,64B ;  acres  of 
land  cultivated,  81,770.  At  the  bepnning  of 
1882  there  were  282  m.  of  railroad  in  ihe  ter< 
ritory,  Tiz.r  Northern  Pacific,  116  m. ;  Utah 
and  northern,  110  m.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  oonaiderable  addition  to  the  mileage. 
Acoording  to  the  oensas  of  1880,  tlie  value  of 
farms  was  $3,284,604 ;  bnshela  of  barley  raised, 
89,970;  Indian  com,  6,649;  oats,  900,916; 
wheat,  469,688;  Irish  potatoea,  228,702; 
poundsof  wool,  996,484;  tons  of  hay,  63,947; 
valoe  of  live  stock,  $5,161,654;    namber  of 


horses,  85,114;  milch  cowa,  11,808;  other  cat 
tie,  161,079;  sheep,  184.277;  swine,  10,278; 
valoe  of  manufactures,  $1,886,867;  gold  mined, 
$1,806,767;  silver  mined,  $2,905,068.  Seemnp 
in  supplement  to  Volume  XV. 

■ONn,  Eafttlle,  an  Italian  sculptor,  bom  in 
Milan  in  1818.  He  is  a  son  of  Gaetano  Monti, 
a  sculptor  of  some  celebrity,  who  gave  him  hia 
first  instracCion.  He  received  a  gold  medal 
for  his  "  Alexander  taming  BacephaluV'  ex- 
hibited "  Ajai  defending  the  Body  of  Patro- 
clns"  in  1888,  and  was  then  invited  to  Vienna, 
where  he  spent  four  years  and  executed  many 
coraiiiissioDS.  In  1847  he  visited  England, 
where  he  exhibited  a  now  celebrated  veiled 
statne  eieouted  for  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
He  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  Italy  in  1848,  and  nnce  then  has  resided  in 
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England.  Tlis  later  works  include  "The  Sis- 
ter AogJers,"  "  Eve  after  tlie  Fall,"  "  Italj," 
"Truth,''  &iid  some  colossal  figures  on  the  ter- 
race at  the  cryata]  palace. 

MOON.  The  large  map  of  the  moon  by  Beer 
and  Madler  was  pablished  in  ISST,  and  this, 
with  four  sections  iif  a  lunar  man  published  by 
Lohrmnnn  of  Dresden  in  1886,  has  been  nntil 
lately  the  main  anthority  on  tbe  sul^ect  of  ]n- 
Dar  topography.  Ur.  6.  H.  Darwin's  investi- 
gations into  tbe  effect  of  frictional  tides  upon 
a  planet  in  which  they  are  raised,  and  on  the 
satellite  which  raises  them,  have  led  him  to 
some  coDclnsiona  witich  are  oertainly  among 
tbe  most  remarkable  of  recent  physical  astron- 
omy, and  which  have  engaged  general  inter- 
est if  not  acceptance.  Tbey  have  led  him  to 
tbink  .that  owing  to  such  tides,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  far  higher  in  the  past  than 
they  are  now,  the  earth  is  rotating  more  slowly 
and  tlie  mean  distance  of  tbe  moos  is  increas- 
ing. He  SQggests  that  the  moon  had  its  ori^n 
in  the  rnritnre  of  a  primeval  planet  partly  fluid 
and  partly  solid,  and  that  the  moon  has  at- 
tained its  present  distance  from  the  earth  by 
means  of  the  reaction  of  the  tides  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  believes  that  we  can  trace  hack 
the  history  of  onr  planet  to  a  time  when  the 
day  was  bnt  six  hours  and  the  sidereal  month 
but  twelve  hours  long.  The  admirable  illus- 
trations in  tbe  work  of  Nasmyth  and  Carpen- 
ter give  the  genera]  student  a  series  of  vivid 
pictures  of  the  lunar  eurfaoe  as  seen  tn  power- 
ful telescopes.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  baa  shown 
that  the  moon's  reflection  of  light  is  selective, 
t.  a.,  that  it  reflects  certain  of  tbe  rays  which 
fall  on  it  in  preference  to  others ;  the  blue  rays, 
for  instance,  being  more  absorbed  than  tbe  red. 
The  quantity  of  heat  reflected  by  the  moon  is 
so  minnte  that  it  has  defied  detection  except 
with  the  most  delicate  instmnienta  known. 
By  collecting  tbe  rays  of  the  moon  in  tbe 
focus  of  one  of  bis  large  reflecting  telescopes 
Lord  Bosse  was  able  to  show  that  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  is  actually  received  from  the 
rooon,  and  that  this  amount  varies  with  the 
moon's  phase  as  it  shonld  do.  He  also  sought 
to  learn  bow  much  of  tbe  moon's  heat  is  re- 
flected, and  how  much  radiated,  by  ascertain- 
ing its  capacity  for  passing  through  glass.  A 
very  much  greater  proportion  of  the  heat  radi- 
ated by  the  sun  or  otner  extremely  hot  body 
n-ill  pass  through  glass  than  of  beat  radiated 
hj  a  cooler  body.  Lord  Roaae's  experiments 
appeared  to  show  that  86  per  cent,  of  tbe  sun's 
heat  passed  through  a  certain  glass,  but  that 
the  same  glass  transmitted  only  12  per  cent. 
of  the  lunar  heat.  He  oonolnded  that  tbe  lat- 
ter was  not  transmissible  through  the  glass  be- 
cause it  was  not  so  much  reflected  as  radiated 
from  the  noon's  surface,  which  bad  flrst  been 
warmed  by  the  sun,  according  to  him,  to  a 
temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  radiated  this  heat  of  low  tem- 

fierature.  Recent  Investigations  by  Prof.  Lang- 
ey  at  Allegheny  are  understood,  however,  to 


SroTO  that  part  of  the  snn's  heat  rays  are  not  re- 
acted by  the  moon's  surface,  so  that  this  exer- 
cises a  selective  absorption,  and  that  tbe  com- 
position of  tbe  beat  is  changed  in  tbe  act  of 
reflection.  According  to  bis  experiments,  tbe 
proportion  of  lunar  heat  to  lunar  light  is  greater 
than  that  found  by  Lord  Boaie,  and  the  real 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  in  any  caae  wholly 
different  from  that  assigned  by  tbe  latter,  being 
altogether  referable  to  selective  reflection  of  the 
sun's  beat,  and  not  to  radiation  from  the  moon 
itself,  tbe  aurface  of  tbe  moon  being  so  cold  as 
to  radiate  no  sensible  heat  whatever.  Accord- 
ing to  these  latest  investigations,  then,  the  sur- 
face of  tbe  airless  moon  is  like  the  surface  of 
the  earth  where  tbe  air  is  nearly  absent  ( t.  e.,  on 
tbe  tops  of  high  mountains),  intensely  cold  evea 
in  the  sunshine;  a  conclusion,  it  may  be  added, 
already  reached  on  quite  independent  grounds 
bj  Ericsson.  Sir  George  Airy,  astronomer 
royal,  is  engaged  in  what  he  calls  a  numerical 
lanar  theory.  In  this  method  the  algebraic 
expressions  for  the  moon's  cofirdloates,  which 
have  been  given  by  Delaunay  in  bis  Theorie  de 
la  lune,  are  first  converted  into  nnmbers,  and 
then  substituted  in  tbe  differential  ei^uE^ions 
of  motion.  Tlien  tbe  symbolica!  variations  ore 
determined  which  would  be  introduced,  into 
these  equations  by  symbolical  variations  in 
such  numerical  results  of  Delaunay's  compu- 
tations as  can  be  supposed  liable  to  error.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  terras  in 
these  equations,  the  correction  of  each  cA  De- 
launay's terms  is  to  be  found.  The  only  pub- 
lications on  the  subject  of  the  numerical  lunar 
theory  (on  which  several  computers  are  now 
employed  at  Greenwich)  are  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  reports  oF  tbe  astronomer  royal, 
and  in  an  appendix  to  tbe  Greenwich  obeer- 
vations  for  1875.  Prof.  J,  0,  Adams  of  Eng- 
land, and  Dr.  G.  W.  Hill  of  the  United  States, 
have  published  two  important  papers  on  the 
lunar  theory— one  on  the  motion  of  the  moon's 
node,  tlie  other  on  tbe  motion  of  the  perigee. 
The  latter,  by  Dr.  Hill,  is  tbe  more  difficult 
problem,  but  both  have  been  solved  by  the  same 
or  essentially  the  same  matliematical  device. 
The  (new)  method  of  solution  published  by  Dr. 
Hill  leads  simply  to  a  numerical  result  (rf  far 
greater  accuracy  tban  that  of  Delaunay,  which 
was  reached  by  a  most  laborious  proceaa, — The 
lunar  tables  of  Hansen  of  Goiha  represent  the 
motion  of  the  moon  well  for  the  period  1750- 
1860.  Since  1860  they  have  been  growing 
less  and  less  accurate,  until  in  1877  the  error 
in  lon^tttde  was  as  great  as  12".  The  ob- 
servations of  the  moon  previous  to  1760  have 
been  collected,  printed  in  great  detail,  and  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Newcomb  in  an  appendix  to 
tbe  Washington  astronomical  observations  for 
18TS.  The  data  made  use  of  consist  of  the  an- 
cient edipKS  quoted  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Alma- 
gest, of  tbe  eclipses  observed  by  the  Arabian 
astronomers  (about  A.  D.  SOD),  and  of  the 
eclipses  and  oocultatlons  observed  by  European 
astronomersduringtheyearslSOO-UBa  From 
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these  dfttft  the  observed  placaa  of  the  moon  are 
derived  aod  compared  with  the  plocea  com- 
pated  ft'om  Hbubod's  tables.  This  compHrlaoD 
shows  that  the  coefficient  of  secular  accelera- 
tioD,  which  HanseD  placed  at  1217",  shuuld  be 
rednced  to  8'41".  Laplace's  theuretic  value 
was  6'IT"-  It  may  be  added  that  a  seleno- 
graphlcal  society  now  exists  in  England,  and 
publishes  a  joarnal  on  the  day  of  new  moon. 

MORRIS,  (tara,  an  American  actress,  bora  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  in  18S0.  At  the  age  of  15,  to 
assist  her  mother  after  her  father's  death,  she 
became  a  member  of  the  ballet  corps  at  the 
academy  of  music  in  Cleveland.  Under  the  in- 
Btniotion  of  the  mana^r,  Mr.  ElUler.  she  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  her  dramatic  education,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  line  of  leading  juvenilo 
lady,  which  she  held  until  1869,  when  she  be- 
came leadinglady  st  Wood's  theatre,  Cincinnati. 
In  1870  she  went  to  New  York,  and  entered 
into  an  engagement  at  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  the- 
atre. Bhe  was  there  employed  in  comedy  and 
smaller  parts  until,  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  a  happy  chance  snbstitnted  her  for 
tlie  actress  who  wascast  for  Annie  Sylvester  in 
"  Man  and  Wife."  In  this  character  her  dramat- 
io  abilities  were  brilUantly  displayed,  and  she 
afterward  appeared  in  "Divorce;"  and  her 
reputation  was  enhanced  by  her  Cora  in  "  Ar- 
ticle 47,"  Carnille,  and  other  emotional  parts. 
She  excels  in  griefand  death-bed  scenes.  When 
the  theatre  was  burned,  Jan.  1,  1873,  she,  with 
the  rest  of  the  company,  made  a  starring  tour 
through  the  west.  She  nest  appeared  at  the 
Union  Sqnare  theatre,  creatine  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  "  The  Geneva  Cross,"  and  afterward 
from  time  to  time  at  Daly's  new  theatre.  In 
the  winter  of  1880  she  filled  an  engagement  in 
San  Francisco.  In  1874  she  married  F.  C, 
Harriott  of  New  York. 

MORRIS,  Fruds  Orj^t  an  English  naturalist, 
bom  Man^h  26.  1810.  He  is  a  son  of  rear  ad- 
miral Henry  Gage  Morris.  He  graduated  at 
Worcester  college,  Oxford,  in  1833,  and  be- 
oome  rector  of  Nunburuholme,  Yorkshire.  His 
works  include  "A  History  of  British  Birds," 
"Bible  Natural  History,"  "Natural  History  of 
the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  British  Birds,"  "  Nat- 
oral  History  of  British  Butterflies,''  "  Aneo- 
dotes  in  Natural  History,"  "  Natural  History 
of  British  Moths,"  "  Records  of  Animal  Sago- 
city  and  Oharsoter,"  "  Scientific  Nomencla- 
tnre,"  "Difficulties  of  Darwinism,"  and  "Dogs 
and  their  Doings." 

■ORRIS,  PhU^  aichirl,  an  English  punter, 
born  in  Devonport,  Deo.  4, 1638.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  his  father's  iron  works,  and  began  to 
Btndy  art  in  his  hours  of  leisure.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Holmaa  Hant,  who  gave  him  his  first 
regular  training,  he  made  a  study  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  and  afterward  entered  the  schools  of 
the  royal  academy,  where  he  carried  off  nn- 
merons  prizes  and  finally  won  the  travelling 
scholarship.     His  principal  works  are  "The 
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Good  Samaritan,"  "Peaoefol  Days,"  "The  Wid- 
ow's Harvest,"  "  Where  they  Orncified  Him," 
"The  Battle  Soar,"  "Voices  from  the  Sea," 
"The  Captive's  Return,"  "The  Riven  Shield," 
"  Drift  Wreck  from  the  Armada,"  "  The  Mow- 
ers," "The  Sailor's  Wedding,"  "The  Last 
Heir,"  "The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  and 
"  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross." 

■ORTON,  Wver  ftrrj,  an  American  statesman, 
bom  in  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  Ang.  i,  1823,  died  in 
Indianapolis,  Nov.  1,  1877.  He  was  educated 
at  Miami  nniversity,  Oxford,  O.,  studied  law, 
and  settled  at  Centreville,  Ind.  He  was  elect- 
ed a  circuit  judge  in  1802.  In  early  life  he  was 
a  democrat;  but  on  the  repeal  sf  the  Missouri 
compromise  in  1854,  he  left  the  party,  and  was 
on  aotive  republican  from  the  formation  of 
that  party  till  tlie  end  of  his  career.  In  1SG6 
he  was  defeated  as  candidate  for  governor  of 
Indiana,  but  in  18flO  was  elected  lientenant 
governor,  and  a  few  day  after  his  inaugura- 
tion became  governor  because  of  the  election 
to  the  United  States  senate  of  Gov.  Henry  S. 
Lane.  In  his  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
state  for  the  next  four  yesrs,  Mr.  Morton  be- 
came famous  OS  one  of  the  "  war  governors." 
His  activity  in  rusing  troops  for  the  national 
ormies  was  opposed  in  1863  by  a  democratic 
legislature,  which  attempted  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  military  affairs  out  of  his  hands  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  four  democrats.  There- 
upon all  the  republican  members  withdrew, 
leaving  both  houses  without  a  quorum,  snd 
Gov,  Morton  borrowed  money  on  hia  own  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  on  the  govemtnent  of  the 
state.  When  the  democratic  attorney  general, 
to  compel  the  governor  to  convene  the  legisla- 
ture, gave  an  opinion  that  there  was  no  author- 
ity for  drawing  money  from  the  treasury  to 
pay  the  state  bonds,  the  governor  again  bor- 
rowed on  his  own  responsibility,  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  furnish  promptly  the  necessary  quo- 
fur  the  support  of  the  federal  government. 


States  senate  in  1867,  and  reflected  in  18T8. 
Here  he  served  on  the  committees  ou  foreign 
rektions,  agriculture,  military  affairs,  elections, 
and  land  claims,  and  was  prominent  in  advo- 
cating the  Ifith  amendment  to  the  constitution 
and  the  acts  for  the  suppression  of  lawlessness 
at  the  south,  and  in  opposing  amnesty  to  the 
Insurgents.  On  all  these  questions  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  republican 
national  conTention  hold  in  Cincinnati  in  187fl, 
Mr.  Morton  received  124  votes  on  the  first  bal- 
lot for  a  presidential  candidate.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  electoral  oommission  appointed 
to  settle  the  dispute  in  congress  over  the  count- 
ine  of  the  electoral  votes,  snd  made  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  amendment 
which  would  prevent  such  disputes  hereafter. 
He  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1865,  and 
was  afterward  obUged  to  walk  with  crutches. 
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MuaeHHn.   AnbaiL     S«  Anltiul 

Hinutln,  TtmMrlal 

Hwirtii-ElHstilitlCj 1 

MagaUyioi  OIhl    Sdb  Mtenuopfl. 

IbgDlii.  Chutat 1 

Viga^ 1 

Uumil,  Edurd i 

Ificnni,  Halnileh  Owtar 3 

UlilttHOB,  FlUD S 

UagoOnaii. * 

M«coo^  KDaha  L > 

MiioC.    Bbb  Muanu. 

MiTOle. i 

JiIiBiiln,  JobD  Fnlicii S 

Vtrmt,I^Milt S 

UMym.    Baa  Huigai?,  toL  b(.,  pp. 

U(luui,Au i 

Maliu.  Dennla  Hut S 

v^v^y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.  s 

1 1 

II. « 

Mihrnnd,  Sultan  of  Ghnznl.    Bee 

ObiumL 

Uahoituiy S 

Hiboawt    Ste  MohauuneJ. 
UahoD.    Bee  PoK  Hibon. 
KaboB,  Lord.    Bee  BUnlinpB.  EarL 

UahoDiaioo 1 

Uahon^lSuiela i 

Habniua t 

KaL  Angela i 

KatdaMug « 

Hall,  and  Han  Coachea.    BeePoat. 
Mall.  CoatoC    Bee  Armor. 
MalUtlLjilHMlIopamnli,  Count....  1 
Ualmaelila.    See  KiaUiu. 

Halmbaiuv,  Lonit S 

BUmonldea,  UoHa S 

Mato S 

Maine i 

Maine,  Ffanee 8 

Maine,  Blr  Henrr  JwDea  Bamner. . .  a 

Malne-el-LoIre 8 

Maine  ie   Blnn,   FcancolB    Pierre 

OontUer S 

Malnlanon,    FnmcolM    d'Aublgni, 

ManfahmeaB  de. 8 

Halna.    Be*  UeoU. 

HalpnrM 1 

MalBOODania,  JniM  Oennaln  Fnn- 

MabooDenTB,  Panl    de   Cbomeder, 

SHord* 4 

Malatra,  Joaepb.  Count  de, 1 

Malitie,Xavilw.  Ooontde 4 

MalUaod,  Eaat  and  Wett 4 

MalUand,  Sir  Klcbanl 4 

HalUuid,  Samuel  Boffev t 

MataeTT .' 4 

Majeaiy 4 

M^oniio,  GaCtano.    Bee  CoOuelU. 


mSl    Bee  Umur. 

tUlabai 

MakbarCoaat 

Malacoa.' StraiwoVV. !'.'.'.'.'.'.',  V. !'.  i  i ! 

Malaebl 

Malacblla.    Bee  Copper,  tdL  t.,  p. 

MaiKhT,  Sabt. 

MalB0^Iag7 

MalaoopleiTglani 

)MSbaff."e«a'crimn 

MataD,  Ctear  Henri  Abraham 

Malan.  BoloraoB  OHar 

^tilAtlaU.'ija^iyoC\V^V^'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Malaj    AnUilpelago.      Sse    Indian 

AKhlpelBgo. 
Malaya-PolyneBlan  Racea  and  Lan- 

Mala;  Peidnauia 

MallMBa.  Edward  0 

Malcolm,  Sir  John 

Maksim,  Howard. 

UaleuweU,  Antom 

Maiden 

HildlTea 

Malebnncbe,  Nlcolaa. . , 

Uileiberbei.'cbr^tl 

Lemolipbon  de. , . 

Malal,  Cbnde  Fran, 

Ma]berbe.rianMl*de 

Hallbno,  Uaria  Felicia 

Uallnee.    Bee  MecbUn. 
Mallard.     Bee  Duck. 

Mallet.  Cbarlea  Aaguata 

Mallet,  DiTld 

Millet.  Panl  Henri 

Mallow 

Matmalaon,  Ia 

MalmeabBrj 

Halmeaburf,  Jamea  IlarrU.  Earl  oT. 
MatmeaboTir,  Jamea  Howard  Harrla, 

Earl  of 

Malmeibucy,  William  of. 

MabuS 

Halmwy.    BeeOnete,  Wtoeaof. 

Makine.  Edmood 

Malplgbl,  Majoello 

Malp&qpst 

Halt.    Bee  Brewing. 

Malta....- 

Ualte-Bron,  CooTsd- 

HllU-Brun,  Victor  Adolphe 

Haltbua.  Tbomaa  BolMrt 

Maltlti.ApollovluivDD.Buvn 

Maldta,  Ootthlir  Aogiiet  tod 

Miatan,   Helnricb^ari    Eckhardt 

Hellmotb. 

Maine,  Ettenne  Loola 

Halvem,  Hieit 

Malreni  HIU,  Battle  of.     Bee  Cbkk- 
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Huhalni.    t 

Muldwaaa 

MinLkin.    Btt  Automtail  Pnpu*- 

Mutl>.>i:ltT 

MinlliHemp 

MmUlni.  Mvctu 

UulD.  Dsnlole 

Manioc.     B»  Ciuiva. 
Hub,    Bee  PugoHn. 

UulMi 

Idulilw  CO 

Maniiob* !!!.!'.!!!!!!!! 

liIuKobi,  Laks 

Mullou 

MulUuoi 

MultDDHu  lilioda 

MmltowK  iS). 

Muiltoivi>o  ..  ,....^ ...<--, 

MinkBlo 

ManUy    Jnh'*.    " 

Mmlej,  Mmt 

Usnlif 

UuiUii(,Uue<u(Ciipltallniu) 

UuiD.Honu 

Uionen,  JofaiL    8h  Onnby. 

MiuuilDg,  HtsDrx  Edwgrd 

Muinlng,  Junifi.... ^..-^, 

Uu-Df'War' '  Bird.' ' '  'B«"ninU 

Muometn' < 

JlKli.L^v^\\\v^\"'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'^'.'.'.'. 

Uuiflui^PmifdlL^. ^...^_.,. 

Huiort,  Jal«  HHTdonln 

MuseL  Hnry  LoDiEiieviDix . .  ^ . . . . 

Muiifeld,  fcmllj  of 

Muaf^ld.  P«ler  Emit,  Oounl  of. . . 

Huuft-ld,  ErnM 

MuuDetd,  ColiB 

UanUMd.Ohlo 

HiuAeld.  WlMua  Humv,  Eirl  of. 

HimalaiwhUr 

Muit.  srchird 

MintomMTlB 

Munloll,  GirtBon  ^iierono'.'.T.'.'.'.'.'. 
MmUvJta.  Ol(o  Thmdar.  lUron . . 
UuUnO^I.  Edwin  HuiB  Kirl,  Bb- 

Hun^ 

UuUi 

HuCiu 

HuDsl  I.  ConiDniui 

Munrlll.  Pilnolocvt 

Illry.TQi.  I,  p.  l". 

Mumthia, Aldat  (Ivo) '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

UudUds,  Paului 

Muuoni.  AlMwndro.  Connt 

Uuri.    S«  New  ZeDlud. 

X*pei.'w^Cii  [...'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Uulml 

Maple 

If  oqDtt,  AuguiM. 

Miraiuyho:.".'. 

UaniaiYbo,  Lake 

llBna7bo,Ouirof.   See  Venenieli. 

Umyi 

Marajihio.H  proTlDce 

Mmnheo,  BinLubd* 

MuuUoKl'er.    Bee  Meulm. 

Muit.  Je»o  PeiiL 

Msnthoo 

Muvthonea 

MsiBtO.Cerki. 

MeriHsn.  Jem  BepClMo  Fnneoli  . . 
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Uiaaouria. 

}^l^tMae'.\v^'.\y///^'^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Mliltal,  JV*il«ilc 

MIUd 

Mltebol,  John. 

MUchsl,  OnubT  Macknlgtat 

Mltihell  »„  N.  C 

Mltd»U  CO.,  On. 

Mllchsll ».,  Ion. 

MIMhcIl  «o..  KUHI 

MllcbeJl,  DodbM  Qmnt 

MlUbelLEnibt 

MUcbell,  John  Koanley 

Mitchell.  B,  Weir. m 

Mitthell,  MarU SI8 

Mitchell,  tslrTbomu  Llvlngitone..  ms 
MKcbelTB  l^!ak.    Sec  Black  Uoun- 

MIKhui,BaniDet  IMhta 671 

Mile are 

MlUbrd,  MvT  RiuhE tin 

Mlifiird.  Wuliam, (so 

Mlthmlalei «w 

MKnlDenaa.    See  ArttUflr,  toL  L, 
p,  Tltt. 

Mlt™ m 

MIlKhcrllch, EUhicd C81 

Mtttermaler.KariJoHphADlon...  tSS 

Hltdmiii tSS 

Mliuu nea 

Mltylenc,    gee  Mytllme. 

Mliteeaa «eS 

Mnemontw 08S 

MnemmyM S94 

Hon.    Bee  DlDornli. 

Moab get 

Mo«wW»h(two) ess 

MoberiV,  OoorgB. t^ 

Mobile,  ariyer". CBi 

MaUlseo. tSt 

Mobile «8fl 

Mobile  Pobit. tm 

M.-.bllu,  Angvat  Fetdloud G3j 

Wublin,  Theodor «^ 

MfiblUB.PBu1HelnrlchAan»t.....  6ati 
MaauiH.    See  AUia  ben  tUuno. 

Mocha «S3 

Mocboana.    See  Bechmna. 

MiKklmcBlrd »3S 

Modeoa AM 

Modlcfc I»l 

ModHa.    See  NorogeoigeleTak. 

Moll^^..!!^^'',','.'!!.^ !!.'.'.'!!!.'!!!.'  «bi 

HmltL m 

MoSkt.  Robert t3t 

Mooadon (N 

MoghlleT.    BeeMohUoT. 

MoffUa.  Polw (M 

Hwrnla. ....-,.. ttS 

MoEict Ma 

Mohammed 698 

Motairamed  II SH 

Uohwomwl  IT mS 

MohaDimed  All.    Bee  Mebamet  All. 

MobHiiiiiedaiikm Kt 

MohaTeoo 190 

MohaTCi TOO 

Mohawk. TOO 

Uohawki,    Bee  Agiaegat. 

Uobenna. TOO 

UohlleT TOI 

MobL  Hturo  Ton TOI 

Moid.Bo6wt TM 

Mobl,jDllui TOI 

MAhlar.  Johum  Adam TDl 

Moha,  rrledrieb. TOS 

Molno.  FniHOlg  KapoKon  Marts. .  TO* 

Molr.  DitU  Maebe£ TM 

Moln,   Earl    oC      Bee    Haitlnfil, 

MoIttc,  Abnham  dc TW 

Ugkuu.    Bee  Atba  ben  Ilakem. 

Mola,  Pletm  FranesBco 1W 

Hola,  eiambittOtik TOS 

Molaue T08 

mommT.'.'.:.'.',:.'.'!;.".".*;,' ::.'.' ,■'."  tob 

Motdaria TM 


Mol6,  LoDla  tbtbleu.  Count TO 

MolcCridiet TO 

Miriecale 10 

MolcBbc«k-BI.-J«a. Tl 

HaletdiaU.  Jacob Tl 

Moleii>cnh.WIIUUDNaaaaii Tl 

Molfetta Tl 

MoUire. 71 

Mollna,Lal> Tl 

Mollne TS 

MoBnlHa.    BeeM<riliia. 

MoUlua,  Mlnicldf Tl 

MsUque,  WUbsIm  Bernhird TS 

HolUe.    Bee  Campobaau. 

Mntler.  QeoiK. Tl 

MAllhuusn,Balduln Ti 

MoUiiKm 1! 

MeiluMsotdi. Tl 

Moloch.... W 

Moloch,  a  reptile Tl 

MokmlL TS 

Moltke.  HebsDth   Karl   Benitaatd 

T«i,Con]|t T! 

Moluccas IS 

MolfbdsBnm T! 

Mombw. ' TS 

UommiuL      ChrlatlaD      Hatthlaa 

Tboodor. Tl 

ai>mpa*.../^V///.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  iS 

Momoa JS 

MonacAlstxi ,,,,. n 

MoBKo. n 

Mon.doodc,Giin'i', '.''.*.*.!".'. '.!'."'.  TS 

MonatchBii n 

Monatterr. T8 

Monutlr TJ 

Monboddo.  Jamea  Bnniel,  Lort...  Tl 

MoDbuUoo TS 

MoDck .,...,..  TB 

MaiHTel<r(Wenin»d],BlrH>nr7,..  Tt 

MoDdajr tt 

Mondofledo Ti 

Mondovl Til 

Mooe,  Frani  Joseph 13 

Monej TS 

Monfle,GBapard...... T4 

Moouhlr. U 

Mongolia 14 

Mongont.      Ba«    IiduHumoB,   ud 

Moa[Ulr...//^[y^'.'.'." '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  n 

Monitor,  In  nival  aKhlteature.    Bse 

Iran-Clad  Ships. 
Monk.    Bee  Monachlam, 
Monk,  Oeonn.  Dakc  of  AlbnnaH*.  14 

Monk,  James  HeniT TS 

Monkey TB 

Monkshood.    BeeAionlts. 

MonnumCbea. IB 

Motimonlh,  in Ta 

Monnonth.  Eng TA 

Monmouth,  Battle  of. Til 

Monmouth,  Geoffley  of.    Bee  Geof- 

Monmonth,  Jsmes  Scott,  Duks  or, .  Tb 

Mfflunoathahlrs. Tfi 

Monnird,  Charles T.M 

Monnler,  IlenrI  BoaaTsolun TN 

Konnler.MsR. TB 

Monod,J«ui.'.'.'.'.i;'.''.!!'.'.".".".'.!i;!  TOi 
Monod.  FrMMe  Joel  Jean  Qhtri..  TAi 
Monod.AdolpbsFi«d«ileTModara  TIM 

Mooovram ......._.  TAI 

Monomania.    Bee  tnaanlty. 

MonoDgabelii  Blicr 7Si 

MoHHwallaoa TP' 

MoMphvaltei. TDl 

Mowmofi..... Tft' 

UonobsUtsL TSi 

MoMtntoaM TA^ 

Monnals TM 

Monro,  Altxandsr. TS. 

Mooroeoo.,».T JM 
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HoDro*  tci^  6» IE 

MonnM  CO.,  Fk It 

MonrM  ay,  Ak. 11 

HouiH  CO..  HtH. TI 

Mmuoa  CO.,  Ark 7( 

MonnM  CO,  T«DI1 Tt 

MoBiaaeo^Kj It 

UuDna  CD,  Ohio 11 

Mannwn.lHL Tt 

Monro*  ock,  HI W 

MonnM  CO.,  Mich T( 

MonrfMU.Wta 1» 

MoQivecclDW*. TI 

MannK..  '....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Tf 

Man»a,J*mH H 

Mou. Tl 

MonHbnuur I) 

Umaaar/^y//"/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Tt 
MOBHOB Tt 

UouCnltt.  Ennwirand  da Tl 

MoiiUn.Bull Tl 

MduUiiu,  KdwudWorUey Tl 

MoaUgD,  EUBbolh Tl 

MoiiEi«ii.  Ud;  Mirj' Wortky Tf 

Moataguo  «■ T( 

Montagus.  Chirlu,  EulofHiUBii.  T( 

Moaulffbe,  Michel.  BelRii«urde Tt 

MonUlut  Mile.    Seo  Dmaomu. 
MonulBmbcrt.  Hbto  BeaA  Ae,  Mnr- 

nuta... 11 

MDitilBinbcrt.Cl>iirluFurt-e>  Beii6 

MoiiuJvui.  Juan  Fern  lie Tl 

Mootaoi Tl 

Montuelll.  GIuupps TT 

Monunlstg Tl 

MonlMus.    dec  MontinlsU. 
Montuiu,  Arlat.    Sec  Ailu  Mon- 

Hontu^a Tl 

Montiubati Tl 

MoBlMllanl Tl 

MoDtBluic II 

Hontbrlaon Tl 

Monlalmeo,  Mich  Tl 

MontcBlm  DD..  Cajiiida Tl 

Montmlm  da  Cjudlao.     S«  Cu- 

MonuaJm   do  Balnt-r^nn,  Louli 
JoafnlL  Muqi^ds II 

UimtieS^iti. //.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." '.'.'.'.  n 

HooUbello II 

Monta  CaalDO.    S««  Uuloo. 

MontcencDtL  Bilmondo. Count....  Tl 

MontcBore,  Sir  MoaM H 

HoatAcoC.  Emlle Tl 

MontiUmHt Tl 

UratunoIlD,  (kniul  of.    Sao  Oortaa, 
TOl.  iU.  p.  IW. 

MontoB.  Dietrich Tl 

Mootona^ro Tl 

Montfpln.  Hurler  ^rmon  do It 

Montatpan.  Fmn^olH  Athiiuia'de 
Boch«"houut     ds     Uartematt, 

Hiin|ulai<do    J! 

Montaaqulou.  Chaclaa  da  Sacondnt. 

Baron  da .TTV?  If 

MonlaTarda,  Claudia Ti 

Monlarldeo IS 

Hontei.  Loll.    Bac  Loin  Miwtei. 

MoBleaitMiL!.!!.!! '.'■.'.'.'.  Tf 

Uonltaucon,  Bernard  da Tf 

Montfcirml TS 

Monlfort.  Jean  (IV.)de T» 

MoDlIhn.  BImon  da  (two> 18 

Monlgolflar.    Bca  A|-muantln. 

MoBWomHT  CO.,  N.  Y IS 

Montgomery  00,  Pa. 18 

MonlgomciT  CO.,  Md J8 

MontgoniCTy  H),  Va. 18 

MoDt)KiiiiBiTCO.,N.O T8 

MDiit«onierj'co.,Ga. 78 

MontBomray  to.  Al». T8 

Montsomtry  CO,  Mlia. 18 

Uonlgomery  ro^Taut TB 


MoDtgomary  «.,  Arfe. I! 

Montgomery  CO,  Tenn I< 

Montinamary  00,  Ky It 

Monlgomary  C&,  Ohio It 

Monlgomary  00,  Ind.. ....... .  Tt 

Hontgomaiy  oo..  Ill Tt 

Montifoaiary  00^  loira .... ....  It 

MoMgomaiy  CO.,  Ho Tl 

MontnmHrToo»£inaaa.. It 

MonS«na4 « 

Montiomeryt-lanwa..............  It 

Hontgomary,  Rlehanl Ti 

MoDtgomery.  Sotort Tt 

Uontgomaryahlre. Tt 

Month... Tl 

Uontbokin,  Charlaa  Trtatan,  Mar- 

qulad..: 77 n 

Monthybn.    8ae  Montyon. 

Mond.  Vfcenio II 

MontlgnU  BoBO   Maria  Clioa   Lo- 

iBDlne.    ««eCli«rL 

Mootlucon n 

HontuiBgayoo Tl 

MontDUrtre.   BacPnlB II 

Montmjdy Tl 

MontaMrencT  CO..  HUi Tl 

MonlnuHtney  so,  Canada II 

Hontmoranev,  a  i4ver II 

UonHnonnHy,  alovrn TI 

Montmanncr.  Bunlly  ol. Tl 

Uontmoranoj,  Anno.  Duke  da II 

Montmorency.  Henri  II,  Dnlta  da..  Tl 
Uoutmoraoay,  Matthlau  J(U  Fi- 

mii II 

Montmorency,  Francola  de.     Sm 

BoateTille. 

MoBlonroo TI 

MootpeBer,  Vt Jl 

UoBtpeUlrr.  Piuco II 

Uontpenaler,  Anne    Mule  Louise 

d'Oriian*.  Ducheaa  or. H 

Uonlpenler,  Antolne    Marie  Pld- 

Uppe  touiad^OrloaoL  Duke  da..  Tl 

Montreal TI 

Monlrou. II 

Montrote II 

Montaarrat.  a  mountain  of  Spain. 

Uoutucla,  Jem  etienne II 

Monnon,  Antoina  Jean   Bapllate 

Bobert  Auget.  Baron  da T! 

MoniB II 

Ifoodyco. II 

Moollan 71 

Moon n 

Moorcroft.  WUHam U 

Hooraco.,  R  C « 

Hol<n,Ait^li.^\\v^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  H 

Moore.  Benjaoilo » 

Hoore,  Clement  Clarke. » 

Moore,  Edward 81 

Hoore,  Henry Sf 

Uaoc«.  JHOb  Bailey W 

Hoore,  OoBva  Henry H 

Moore,  Fruk SI 

Hoore,  John 8( 

Hoore,  Sir  J<An 8i 

Moore,  Nsthaulel  F 81 

MDOre,  Richard  Channlng  81 

Mnoro,Thoin« 8( 

Moore.  Zephanlah  Snlil E( 

Hoot  FohL    See  FtHmlfSD. 

MotmbiiMiti'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.  M 

Moomk S( 

MODU.    Sec  Elk. 

UooaabeadKka M 

Hooae  Wood.    See  Maula,  toL  il, 

p.m. 

Uoqula 6C 

Hon  CO 8C 

Moradabad £C 

Moralea,  LiUa  de 8C 

Mont  FhUoaophy SO 

Mann,  Thoowt 81 

Menu,  Peter 81 

Morat 81 

Hontn,  Olympla  FnMn Bl 
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Hon*,  SUiMT  Ednrdj it 

llorUr.   B»  ARUlarj,  ud  UDnaD. 

Uordi^^Diiinl  Adolpba  Ciiimlr 

MortUbitkMi.    a««  Ougnns,"  " 
HorUnur,  Kogw W 


VMOB,  JUDH  DoDglu,  Eirl  of , . . 

ICoTton,  Jobu -..,-.,.. 

HOTtoD,  Nithulsl 

Morton,  BMmua]  Oeoisa 

Morton,  WmiHD  ThomuOnme.. 

Motpio 

Moujaonu ..,.,, 

UcwAelM,  Ignu 


MoMbu 


WUm*  di;  toL  TtL.  p.  ns. 


w,  JohiDD  Jakub M9 


Sea  He)ifen.Tal.  tIU.,  p.  ASS. 
Sakn,  Battle  ol  Out.    See  Bm- 


Motagni.    K<o.     Bn    Qutedul^ 


iL  tuL.  p.  SS>. 


MMIi«weU,Wimui.... 

UoUieniDit 

Motloii.    See  Hechenlu. 
UotJejr,  John  Lotiuop  ^ . 
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MahiflV,  Jabn  P«tlud BIS 

UaIh 8T8 

HAlor,  Hlajurd  HenzT ,...  bib 

MekKl,H.Bi 3T« 

UiUnek,  WtlHun  Hnmll STS 


MirkKlleorTBUaT... 

Mujliiid, 

MuoD.  Oeone  Ileiom 


Uwqihone... 

MeUkoff. 

MelanntElb 
Mktalgu 

Mlmptume  . . 
MkrolMliiieU 


UluK^pl 

MW«rt  BLOewge. 

M«l>eiki,De)euBeiidi.., 
Mo<t]rMvil»- 


Jl0fTU,Ckn 

If  «t1>,  Fiudi  Orpen. . . 
MotTte,  PtalUp  KWurd  . . 
Ilortoli,  Onnr  Peny.. . , 
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